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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


The  first  edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Prof.  Sahli's  re- 
nowned book  has  met  with  a  popularity  scarcely  equaled  by  that 
of  the  various  German  editions.  It,  therefore,  seems  unnecessary 
to  comment  at  length  upon  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition, 
which  is  as  accurate  and  idiomatic  a  translation  of  the  fifth  German 
edition   as  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

The  mistakes  that  crept  into  the  first  translation  have  been 
corrected  and  further  editorial  comments  have  been  added.  Sev- 
eral new  diagrams  and  cuts  have  been  inserted.  The  extensive 
alterations  and  complete  revision  of  this  latest  German  edition  have, 
however,  precluded  the  necessity  for  presenting  to  the  English-speak- 
ing medical  world  more  than  the  subject  matter  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Swiss  clinician. 

Dr.  C.  G.  L.  Wolf,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Cornell  University 
Medical  School,  has  edited  the  purely  chemical  portions  of  the  text, 
and  Dr.  E.  G.  Zabriskie,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Neurology  at  the  Post- 
graduate Medical  School,  has  similarly  edited  the  neurolopcal  sec- 
tion. Their  editorial  notes  are  designated  by  their  initials.  For 
their  valuable  assistance,  and  especially  for  that  of  my  assistant, 
Dr.   Wilson  G.  Wood,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation. 

Nath'l  Bowditch  Potter. 

Nkw  York,  January,  1911. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION 


After  the  fourth  edition  became  exhausted  there  were  so  many  demands 
for  the  book  ttiat  the  first  tialf  (on  physical  diagnosis)  was  revised  and  published 
first.  The  rest  of  the  fifth  edition  is  now  completed.  The  many  alterations  and 
additions  delayed  its  appearance  longer  than  desirable,  but  this  ma^  be  excused 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  work  necessarily  connected  with  revision.  As  in 
earlier  editions  1  have  aimed  to  pay  equal  attention  to  all  departments  of  internal 
medicine,  for  any  specialization,  asicle  from  those  departments  which  must  be 
separate  on  account  of  their  special  sui^cal  technic,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unwarranted 
and  injurious  to  the  consistent  and  S3rmmetric  training  of  the  physician. 

The  chief  chai^gee  in  the  first  half,  which  appeared  last  year,  concern  the  follow- 
ing points: 

The  chapter  upon  icterus  has  been  rewritten,  emphasizing  G^rauders  inves- 
tigations, which  have  opened  up  new  avenues  of  thought  in  the  pathology  of 
this  condition.  The  section  upon  edema  has  also  been  thorough^r  revised  in 
the  li^ht  of  the  studies  of  Meltzer  and  Starling.  An  entirely  new  section  has 
been  mtroduc^  upon  the  determination  of  the  cutaneous  electric  resistance,  a 
subject  which  is  of  special  diagnostic  importance  in  exophthalmic  goiter.  The 
section  upon  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  fever  and  the  principles  involved  in 
its  estimation  has  been  rewritten,  and  has  been  made  to  harmonize  with  my  clinical 
teaching  in  reference  to  the  general  pathology  of  fever.  These  I  have  been  unable 
to  publish  in  detail,  owing  to  lack  of  time.  A  brief  section  upon  the  teleology  of 
the  various  forms  of  dyspnea  has  also  been  introduced.  This  explains  the  accurate 
adaptation  of  the  dyspnea  to  the  particular  respiratory  obstruction  to  be  overcome. 
It  should  counteract  the  objections  made  by  those  who  have  recently  taken  such 
delight  in  criticizing  any  teleologic  observation.  The  section  upon  the  graphic  rec- 
ords of  types  of  respiration  in  disease  is  also  new,  and  is  based  chiefly  upon  Hof- 
bauer's  investigations. 

The  chapter  upon  hemodynamics  has  been  completely  rewritten.  In  the  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  arterial  wall  mention  has  oeen  made  of  Bftumler's  works, 
which  have  done  much  to  restrict  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  general  arteriosclerosis. 
In  the  sections  upon  tachycardia  and  bradycardia  the  so-caUed  pseudotachycardia 
and  pseudobradycardia  have  also  been  described.  Under  palpation  of  the  pulse 
the  use  of  varying  degrees  of  pressure  (dynamic  palpation)  to  determine  the  stren^h 
of  the  pulse  has  oeen  advised, — an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  a  conception  which  has 
most  unjustlv  become  obsolete  in  nu>dem  medicine.  In  the  new  section  upon 
my  sphygmobolometer  the  subject  of  sphygmobolometry  has  been  placed  upon  an 
accurate  physical  foimdation,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  quality  of  the  pulse  has  been 
made  to  furnish  additional  information  of  theoretic  and  practical  dia^ostic  impor- 
tance. The  chapter  upon  sphvgmography  has  been  enlarged  by  a  description 
of  a  number  of  procedures,  including  the  method  of  taking  simultaneous  records. 
The  following  instruments  have  been  described — the  new  Jaquet  cardiosphygmo- 

S«ph  and  a  simplified  form  of  the  same  instrument,  Mackenzie's  polygraph, 
unne's  new  sphygmograph  holder,  and  an  appliance  of  my  own  to  utilize  Jaquet 's 
sphygmograph  as  a  small  clinical  kymographion  for  vertical  writing.  In  the  sec- 
tion upon  tne  interpretation  of  spbygmograms  the  ne^tive  sphygmograms  de- 
scribed by  Mackenzie  as  a  source  of  error  nave  been  considered,  and  the  section  on 
the  influence  of  respiration  upon  the  sphygmo^ram  has  been  partly  rewritten  and 
illustrated  bv  new  curves.  A  new  chapter  descnbes  the  employment  of  simultaneous 
records  of  the  pulses  of  dififerent  arteries  in  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  aneurysms,  and 
of  narrowing  of  the  principal  arteries  at  their  origin  from  the  aorta.  The  modem 
analysis  of  the  irregular  pulse,  included  in  the  appendix  of  the  last  edition,  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  present  volume.  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
has  been  enlarged  in  many  respects,  and  particular  reference  has  been  paid  to  Mac- 
kenzie's recently  published  studies.  It  has  also  been  differently  subdivided  and 
illustrated  with  many  new  figures,  most  of  them  from  Mackenzie,  to  whom  I  wish 
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to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  permission  to  use  his  tracings.  It  has  also  been 
necessary  to  change  radically  the  section  upon  sphygmomanometry,  because  many 
new  facts  have  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  since  the  appearance 
of  the  last  edition.  A  new  section  discusses  the  frequently  misunderstood  significance 
of  the  arterial  maximum  pressure,  another  the  absolute  sphy^mogram,  or  the 
separate  determination  of  the  maximum  and  minumum  pressure,  tne  so-called  pulse 
pressure,  and  the  blood-pressure  quotient.  Further  aaditions  comprise  the  orief 
sections  upon  the  measurement  of  the  venous  and  of  the  capillary  pressures.  The 
chapter  upon  the  venous  pulse  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision.  The 
ventricular  venous  pulse,  resulting  from  auricular  paralysis  and  without  tricuspid 
insufficiency  (Mackenzie),  and  the  transition  forms  oetween  ventricular  and  auric- 
ular venous  pulses  have  been  described.  The  latter,  though  little  noted  in  the 
literature,  occur  frequently.  The  tendency  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  every  little 
wave  of  the  venous  pulse  has  been  criticized. 

In  the  chapter  upon  percussion  a  special  section  has  been  devoted  to  Selling's 
and  R.  Geigel's  recent  investigations  upon  the  theory  of  the  percussion  note.  In  tlie 
explanations  of  dulness,  particularly  deep  dulness,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  go  somewhat  deeply  into  details,  since  it  seems  that  considerable  confusion  is 
apt  to  result  here  from  misconceptions  of  physical  laws.  The  efifects  of  this  con- 
fusion are  experienced  in  practice,  since  unwarranted  attempts  are  made  to  dis- 
credit methods  of  percussion  which  seem  to  me  sufficiently  well  founded.  I  must, 
consequently,  take  up  my  position  in  reference  to  the  more  recent  modifications 
of  the  method  of  percussion.  C^Schwellenwert"  percussion,  orthopercussion,  etc.) 
In  the  description  of  the  topographic  percussion  of  the  lun^  and  of  the  heart, 
Moritz's  and  Dietlen's  orthodiagraphic  investigations  have  been  mentioned,  and 
although  praiseworthy,  they  have  been  considered  purely  as  anatomic  studies  in 
the  living.  I  do  not  agree  with  these  authors  that  this  method  will  influence  or 
modify  in  any  way  the  results  of  percussion  which  have  been  accepted  for  years. 
In  the  description  of  pleuritic  dulness  I  endeavored  to  interpret  correctly  Rauch- 
fuss's  paravertebral  triangle  of  dulness,  as  well  as  the  recently  resurrected  Garland's 
or  Damoiseau's  outline  of  dulness  in  pleurisy.  In  the  discussion  of  mediastinal 
dulness  mention  has  been  made  of  that  due  to  fat  and  described  by  von  Hampeln. 
To  assist  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  a  section  has  been  mtroduced  upon 
the  demonstration  by  percussion  of  a  diminished  respiratory  expansibility  of  par- 
tially infiltrated  portions  of  the  lung.  The  theory  of  cog-wheel  respiration  has 
also  been  revised. 

In  the  chapter  upon  auscultation  a  section  has  been  devoted  to  the  graphic 
recording  of  tlie  cardiac  sounds  and  to  the  chronoscopic  determination  of  the  length 
of  the  systole.  This  determination  is  based  upon  the  employment  of  a  new  pocket 
chronoscope,  constructed  by  Hipp,  in  Neucliatel,  according  to  my  specifications. 
With  this  instrument,  described  here  for  the  first  time,  hundredtlis  of  a  second  may 
be  directly  read. 

The  section  upon  the  cardiac  impulse  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  diag- 
nosis of  cardiothoracic  adhesions.  It  introduces  the  subject  of  cardiolysis,  and 
is  based  particularly  upon  Brauer's  investigations.  In  view  of  the  new  graphic 
instruments  described  in  this  edition,  the  technic  of  cardiography  has  been  more 
minutely  set  forth  than  heretofore. 

In  the  cliapter  upon  palpation  the  importance  of  the  Trendelenbui^  position  is 
emphasized.  In  reference  to  appendicitis  an  attempt  has  been  made,  upon  the 
basis  of  Nothna^el's  and  Meltzers  investigations,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  colic.  Unfortunately,  this  could  not  be  done  as  fully  as  I  could  wish, 
in  view  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject.  The  decadence  of  this  portion 
of  diagnosis,  as  a  result  of  superfluous  surgical  operations,  furnishes  a  sad  and 
highly  culpable  tendency  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  section  upon  the  compensation  of  cardiac  diseases  notes  some  new  principles 
and  points  of  view  in  reference  to  the  explanation  of  hypertrophies  and  dilatations. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  completed  work  the  revision  and  amplification  have 
been  extensive.     Only  the  most  important  innovations  can  be  mentioned  here. 

In  the  section  on  the  examination  of  the  stomach  the  diagnostic  value  of  the 
more  recent  statements,  in  regard  to  the  size  and  position  of  the  stomach  obtained 
by  orthodiagraphy,  has  been  estimated.  The  desmoid  test,  suggested  by  the  author, 
has  been  discussed  more  minutely.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  in  the  litera- 
ture, this  method  has  proved  valuable  in  my  clinic,  providing  in  the  given  case 
the  point  at  issue  be  rightly  taken.  The  objections  are  oased  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  what  the  method  can  and  will  do.  I  have  recently  adopted  F.  A.  Hoffmann's 
method  for  estimating  the  ion-concentration  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the  determina- 
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tion  of  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition  of  methyl  acetate  by  its  free  hydrochloric 
acid.  I  have  added  to  the  methods  of  pepsin  detennination  mentioned  in  the  last 
edition  those  of  Volhard,  Jakoby,  Fuld,  and  Gross,  as  well  as  the  refraction  method 
worked  out  in  my  clinic  by  G.  Schoner.  Grdtzner's  almost  forgotten  carmine  method, 
simple  and  elegant  enough  to  be  pennanent,  has  been  more  fully  credited.  In 
regard  to  the  cunical  use  of  the  pepsin  determination  methods,  some  of  the  present 
procedures  for  the  absolute  pepsin  detennination  have  been  establislied  as  anomalous 
points  of  view.  Blum's,  Fuld's,  and  Volhard 's  recent  methods  for  estimating  lab- 
fennent  are  fully  described,  as  well  as  Salomon's  test  for  the  eariy  diagnosis  of 
gastric  carcinoma.  Sufficient  suggestions  for  the  bacteriologic  testing  of  the  gastric 
contents  have  been  added,  and  the  value  of  the  dry  and  bouillon  test  meab,  first 
described  by  me,  has  been  discussed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  a  small  butyrom- 
eter  adapted  to  the  ordinary  clinical  centrifuge,  and  the  resulting  simplification 
of  butyrometry  of  the  gastric  contents,  will  finally  answer  the  unwarranted  objec- 
tions to  this  procedure.  I  have  shown  that  the  stomach  can  be  completely  emptied 
without  lavage  by  a  little-known  method  (employing  a  tube  with  several  fenestra 
and  a  low  position  of  the  cardia),  which  I  have  long  used  and  which  has  been  pub- 
lished four  years.  This,  among  other  things,  has  been  responsible  for  discrediting 
Matthieu's  procedure  for  determining  the  residue,  to  which  many  just  objections 
have  been  raised,  and  which  has  been  c^uite  discarded  in  favor  of  the  butyrometric 
method.  I  have  often  emphasized  this  in  the  debates  over  the  gruel;  but  the 
writers,  who  believe  that  a  method  of  ^tric  examination  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  standing  cannot  be  bettered,  contmue  their  futile  opposition.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  collected  statements  in  this  book  will  prove  sufficient  to  convince  the 
opponents  of  this  method  of  its  superiority.  For  them  chiefly  is  meant  the  section 
on  the  criticism  of  the  method.  A  new  section  on  the  demonstration  of  the  most 
important  poisons  in  the  gastric  contents  is  introduced. 

The  chapter  on  exammation  of  the  intestines  has  been  much  enlaiged.  Mod- 
em rectoscopy  has  led  to  such  great  advance  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  high  rec- 
tal careinoma  that  it  should  be  as  completely  mastered  by  the  average  physician 
as  laryngoscopy.  It  has  been  discussed  at  length.  Tlie  wrong  judgment  of  the 
value  of  the  glutoid  test,  so  frequently  mentione<l  in  the  literature,  has  been  prop- 
erly set  forth.  Schmidt's  nucleus  test,  and  the  extraction  of  intestinal  juice 
suggested  by  Volhard-Boldircff,  are  discussed.  In  the  sections  on  intestinal  para- 
sites, the  new  species  described  in  the  literature  have  been  included,  e.  g.,  Ascaris 
mystax.  Schistosoma  japonicum,  the  many  recently  described,  rare  forms  of  Tenia 
and  Bothriocephalus  cordatus,  and  the  occurrence  in  the  intestinal  contents  of 
moth  and  fly  larvae  (Myasis  intestinalis)  has  been  mentioned.  The  question  of 
the  use  of  test-nourishment,  in  the  examination  of  the  feces  for  determining  the 
intestinal  functions,  has  been  critically  discussed  in  a  manner  difFering  from  the 
present  practice.  The  technic  of  Schmidt's  and  Strassburger's  fermentation  test 
has  been  described.  The  section  on  the  bacteriology  of  the  intestinal  content*  is 
enlarged,  and  more  recent  methods  for  detecting  blood  in  the  feces  are  presented. 

Numerous  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  section  on  urine 
examination;  thus,  in  the  appendix  the  Lambotte  separator  and  my  new  simplified 
model  have  been  described.  The  use  of  these  improved  instruments  renders  ure- 
teral catheterization  superfluous  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Physiologic  and  fimc- 
tional  albuminuria  have  been  discussed  at  length.  •  The  methods  for  di  fife  rent  iating 
serum  albumin  and  globulin  and  the  determination  of  F.  A.  Hoffmann's  albumin 
quotient,  as  well  as  new  methods  for  quantitative  determination  of  albumin,  such 
as  the  refractometer  method  of  Schorer,  D6nig6's  titration  and  diaphanometric 
method,  and  the  estimation  of  the  albumin  content  by  means  of  Tanret's  reagent 
have  been  described.  The  so-called  Bence-Jones  albumosuria  and  the  detection 
of  the  Bence-Jones  proteid,  as  well  as  the  vexed  question  of  those  urinary  proteids 
which  are  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  the  cold  (mucin,  nucleo-albumin,  euglobulin, 
M6mer's  albumin  compound  and  nucleo-histon),  are  exactly  described.  New  tests 
for  blood  in  the  urine.  Ehrlich's  paradimethylamidobenzaldehyde  reaction  for 
urobilinogen,  Malfatt's  milk-sugar  reaction,  Cammidge's  reaction,  and  Lange's 
acetone  reaction  have  been  included.  Tests  for  new  substances  have  been  included 
in  the  section  on  the  detection  of  drugs  and  poisons  in  the  urine.  New  methods 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  sugar  have  been  described,  especially  my  useful 
modification  of  Pavy's  method,  the  Gerard-Williamson  titration  method,  and 
Wagner's  exact  fermentation  saccharometer.  All  the  more  recent  methods  for 
determining  urea,  imc  acid,  and  purin  bodies  known  to  me  have  been  included, 
as  well  as  Strauss 's  method  for  tne  quantitative  estimation  of  indican,  and  the 
Folin-Gottlieb  quantitative  kreatinin  determination.     At  the  request  of  my  French 
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colleagues,  Bouiget's  phosphatometer  has  been  described,  and,  in  this  connection, 
the  nature  of  phosphaturia  has  been  discussed  as  in  the  last  edition.  Sections  on 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  ammonia,  acetone,  and  oxybutyric  acid  have  been 
made  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  new  methods. 

The  section  on  the  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  sputum  has  been  revised. 
I  may  merely  mention  here  the  discussion  of  the  non-acid  fast  form  of  tubercle 
bacillus,  the  so-called  tubercle  bacillus  fragments,  the  researches  of  EUerman  and 
Erlandsen  on  the  improvement  of  methods  of  sedimenting  for  the  demonstration 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  tne  description  and  discussion  of  Bordet's  whooping-cough 
bacillus,  and  the  differentiation  between  streptococci  and  pneumococci  and  the 
virulent  and  non-virulent  forms  of  streptococci. 

The  revision  of  the  chapter  upon  the  blood  has  perhaps  been  the  most  thorough 
of  all.  A  complete  exposition  is  made  of  the  new  methods  for  estimating  the  mass 
of  the  blood.  In  the  discussion  of  the  reaction  of  the  blood,  mention  is  made  of 
Hambuiger's  alkali  titration  method,  especially  of  the  titration  of  the  diffusible 
alkalies,  as  well  as  Friedental-Schultz's  estimation  of  ion-concentration.  Kew 
methods  are  presented  in  the  sections  on  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  and  on  hema- 
globin  estimation.  Here,  also,  are  suggestions  concerning  my  hemometer,  especially 
as  to  its  standardization,  in  regard  to  which  mistaken  views  are  widespread,  in 
spite  of  the  complete  directions  for  use  given  with  the  instrument.  In  this  section 
conception  of  masked  chlorosis  has  been  introduced.  The  chapter  on  counting  the 
blood-platelets  has  been  altered.  Haven's  hematimeter  and  Biirker's  counting 
chamber  have  been  described.  A  section  on  the  practically  important  question 
of  counting  the  blood-paltelets  at  a  distance  from  the  bedside  has  been  inserted. 
The  original  form  of  hematocrit  was  justly  discredited.  It  has  been  rehabilitated 
here  on  account  of  improved  and  correct  methods.  The  section  on  testing  the 
resistance  of  the  red  cells  to  hypo-osmotic  or  other  injury  has  been  altered,  and 
here  the  methods  of  Hamburger  and  Ribierre  and  their  interesting  results,  especially 
in  different  forms  of  icterus,  are  discussed.  Giemsa's,  Leishman's,  the  panoptic- 
triacid,  and  Ehrlich-Lazarus  iodin-eosin  methods  of  blood  stainine  have  been  com- 
pletely described.  The  Cabot-Schleip  ring  forms  are  described.  The  behavior 
of  the  blood  in  infectious  diseases  (leukocytosis,  leukopenia,  eosinophilia,  lympho- 
cytosis) is'  much  more  exhaustively  discussed  than  before,  and  those  diseases  in 
which  the  blood  findings  have  recently  become  known  are  mentioned  (small-pox, 
measles,  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  dengue,  Malta  fever,  rabies,  tetanus,  actinomycosis, 
syphilis,  trichinosis,  etc.).  Ziegler's,  Schindler's,  and  Ameth's  studies  on  the 
qualitative  changes  of  the  leukocyte  blood-picture  in  infectious  diseases  are  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  Neisser's  researches  on  lipemia.  The  more  recent  investigations 
on  trypanosomes,  spirochetse,  piroplasmata,'  and  warm  embryos  are  discussed  and 
explained  by  illustrations.  The  primary  blood  diseases  are  much  more  fully  treated 
than  formerly,  and  the  very  voluminous  literature  and  my  own  experience  are  both 
made  use  of..  O.  N&glei's  excellent  work  on  blood  diseases  and  blood  dia^osis  was 
found  especially  valuable  in  this  connection,  and  from  it,  with  his  permission,  the 
plates  of  the  myeloblasts  described  by  him  were  reproduced.  In  the  section  on 
pernicious  anemia  1  have  advanced  the  theory  that  this  disease  is  a  consequence 
of  diminished  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  and  the  resulting  diminution  in 
the  absorption  of  iron.  I  have  mentioned  this  in  my  clinic  for  years,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  1  have  published  it.  The  section  on  lymphomatosis  is  altered.  More 
recent  observations  on  the  blood  in  Banti's  dipease,  multiple  myeloma,  purpura, 
scorbutus.  Barlow's  disease,  hemophilia,  myxedema,  Basedow's  disease,  malignant 
tumors,  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  lead  and  phosphorous  poisoning,  icterus, 
asthma,  and  bums  have  been  presented.  The  new  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the 
viscosity  of  the  blood  have  been  included,  as  well  as  those  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  serum  albumin,  the  detection  of  potassium  cyanide  and  prussic  acid, 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  uric  acid,  the  oxydase  reaction,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  for  bile-pigment  and  urobilin.  The  agglutination  reactions  of 
the  blood  have  been  reviseci,  and  the  examinations  of  the  bactericidal  power  of  the 
blood  and  the  Wassermann-Neisser-Bruck  serum  reaction  in  syphilis  have  been 
included.     This  chapter  has  been  enriched  by  two  excellent  color  plates. 

The  sections  on  the  examination  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  been  exhaustively 
revised.  I  would  mention  particularly  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  examination 
of  the  esophagus  by  the  R5ntgen  rays,  and  of  esophagoscopy,  in  which  BrOnings' 
new  broncho-esophagoscope  is  described.  The  special  findings  in  each  affection 
of  the  esophagus  are  exhaustively  described,  and  Neisser's  sound  palpation  of 
tuberculous  bronchial  glands  also  referrd  to.  The  chapter  also  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  recently  devised  sounds^a  diverticulum  sound  and  a  dilatation  sound. 
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I  have  included  in  the  chapter  upon  rhinoscopy  a  number  of  cuts  of  rhino- 
scopic  findings  in  empyema  of  the  accessory  sinuses  which  are  of  great  practical 
importance. 

The  section  upon  exploratory  punctures  is  considerably  enlarged.  Here  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  more  detailed  presentation  of  cytolo^  of  the  puncture 
fluids,  to  the  discussion  of  the  existence  of  proteolytic  ferment  action  of  the  exudates, 
to  the  elaboration  of  pressure  determination  in  pleural  exudates,  and  to  a  chapter 
on  exploratory  cranial  pimcture,  introduced  especially  by  Neisser  and  Pollack. 

The  sections  on  examination  of  the  nervous  system  also  contain  many  additions, 
all  of  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here.  For  example,  testing  of  the  sensory  effect 
of  faradic  vibrations  and  of  muscle  contraction  (Curschmann);  discussion  of  Rau- 
tenberg's  discovery  of  the  alternating  contractility  of  muscles  under  electric  stimu- 
lation, as  well  as  of  myautonomy,  also  described  by  Brautenberg;  and  of  some 
remarks  on  condensator  dischaiges.  The  psychogalvanic  reflex  phenomena,  de- 
scribed by  Veraguth,  is  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  section  on  aphasia  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  isolated  alexias 
and  agraphias  more  exhaustively  considered  than  in  the  earlier  edition.  P.  Marie's 
conception  of  aphasia  is  criticized  adversehr,  and  its  consideration  furnishes  the 
opportunity  of  mtroducing  a  conception  of  logasthenia.  Several  new  diagrams 
cast  fresh  light  on  aphasia.  Localization  has  been  amplified  by  the  introduction 
of  a  series  of  new  cuts.  In  all  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  examination  of  the 
nervous  system  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  pathologic  symptoms  by  physio- 
logic facts,  e.  g.y  in  showing  at  length  the  connection  between  the  stasis  of  nervous 
excitation  and  physiologic  chorea,  physiolo^c  trembling,  etc.  The  more  recently 
described  ''Phenomena,"'  reflexes,  etc.,  are  given  as  faithfully  as  possible,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  come  to  mv  knowledge. 

Finally,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that,  besides  the  more  important  changes 
and  additions  which  are  mentioned  above,  and  which  are  partly  comprised  in  new 
chapters  (compare  the  systematic  index),  numerous  details,  both  of  form  and  style, 
have  been  altered,  and  considerable  new  material,  based  on  my  own  observations, 
and  hitherto  unpublished,  has  been  added. 

Owing  to  all  these  additions,  the  book  is  enlarged  by  about  300  pages,  the  number 
of  cuts  increased  from  291  to  389,  and  the  number  of  plates  from  5  to  7.  The  work 
would  have  been  still  larger,  and  exceeded  one  volume,  were  it  not  condensed  by 
omitting  many  of  the  older  and  more  or  less  disputed  methods.  Experience  teaches 
us,  however,  that  there  are  false  as  well  as  true  advances  in  medicine,  and  that, 
in  our  rapidly  moving  age,  the  established  good  is  sometimes  forsaken  for  short- 
lived theories.  1  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  possessors  of  earlier  editions 
to  keep  them,  since  they  contain  many  useful  methods  which  will  again  come 
into  good  repute.  I  think  it  necessary  to  emphasize  this  point,  although  1  have 
taken  great  pains  in  the  critical  selection  of  material,  ana  have  tried  to  present 
what  I  personally  have  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  at  the  present  time. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  my  attitu£  upon  the  ROntgen  ray  diagnosis.  The 
invaluable  early  enlightenment  which  we  owe^to  this  method  is  given  full  credit 
throughout  the  new  edition.  Compare,  in  particular,  the  chapter  on  percussion  of  the 
heart;  on  the  position  of  the  stomach  and  the  examination  of  the  aiimentaiy  canal. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  still  opposed  to  including  the  ROntgen  technic  in  a  book 
of  this  character.  I  have  selected  chiefly  methcxis  the  technic  of  which  I  have 
personally  mastered,  and  such  as  can  be  expected  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  any 
trained  physician  of  the  present  day.  The  K5ntgen  technic  itself  does  not  come 
under  this  head.  It  is  true,  I  frequently  make  use  of  Rdntgen  ray  examination 
in  my  clinic,  but  the  technic  is  managed  by  a  specially  provided  ROntgen  ray  expert. 
1  do  not  consider  myself  qualified,  therefore,  to  instruct  others  in  this  tecnnic. 
A  mere  compilation  of  ROntgen  technic,  which  naturally  I  could  review  only  super- 
ficially, does  not  enter  the  scope  of  this  book,  as  it  is  intended  chiefly  to  describe 
my  own  methods  of  work. 

The  arrangement  in  mv  clinic  alluded  to  above  is  in  conformity  with  the  fact 
that,  despite  a  progressively  increasing  demand  for  the  rounded  education  of  physi- 
cians, it  can  scarcely  be  expected  tlmt  every  practitioner  should  be  a  master  of 
the  ROntgen  technic.  Nor  is  this  a  disadvantage.  Examination  with  the  Rdntgen 
ray  pla3rs  in  internal  medicine,  as  in  my  clinic,  the  part  of  a  referee  in  difficult  ques- 
tions, but  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  at  first,  and  not  m  all  cases,  but  only  when  other 
methods  of  examination  are  unsatisfactory;  and,  according  to  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  position  it  should  continue  to  occupy.  According  to  this,  instruction  in  the 
Rdntgen  technic  should  remain  the  province  of  special  courses  and  special  text- 
books.   1  contend  that  it  is  no  sign  of  progress  wnen  the  ROntgen  method  super- 
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sedes  to  too  great  an  extent  the  other  methods  of  examination  in  a  medical  clinio 
and  exceeds  its  function  as  a  court  of  final  appeal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Rdnteen  ray  exammation  is  not  adapted  to  many,  and 
especially  the  commonest  problems  which  the  older  methods  readily  solve,  and, 
hence,  often  leads  to  errors.  In  the  second  place,  the  necessity  of  a  cumbersome 
apparatus  militates  against  its  ever  becoming  a  principal  factor  in  medical  examina- 
tion. Such  a  special  method  of  examination  should  not,  for  didactic  reasons,  be 
placed  in  the  foreground  of  the  clinic,  lest  the  students  get  quite  a  false  impression 
of  medicine,  and  oecome  accustomed  to  consider  R5ntgen  ray  examination  as  a 
refuge  for  the  lazy,  which  would  make  the  tedious  training  in  physical  diagnosis 
superfluous.  I  have  frequentljr  been  confronted  with  the  lamentable  diagnostic 
inefficiency  of  those  physicians  in  whose  studies  the  R6ntgen  ray  examination  was 
placed  on  a  hi^h  pedestal,  and  who  consequently  had  not  thoroughly  mastered  the 
art  of  percussion.  These  unfortunate  persons  remind  me  of  certain  candidates 
who,  in  an  examination  on  tuberculous  meningitis,  knew  nothing  except  that  it 
could  be  diagnosed  by  lumbar  pimcture  and  the  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  What  could  such  a  physician  do  in  practice  I  If,  in 
cfinical  instruction,  we  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Rdntgen  ray  examination, 
we  ofier  the  student  a  stone  for  bread.  For  what  can  a  practitioner  do  with  it  if 
he  have  a  small  practice  in  the  country  or  in  a  mountain  village?  And  yet  we 
must  train  physicians  for  this  type  of  practice  and  turn  out  skilful  educated  prac- 
titioners.    So,  in  this  case,  sense  may  become  nonsense,  and  a  benefit,  a  nuisance. 

I  cannot  close  without  reiterating  that  this  book  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  and 
that  the  major  portion  of  its  contents  is  derived  from  my  OT^-n  experience,  and 
represents  personal  views  and  observations  hitherto  unpublished,  which  have 
not  been  sent  as  original  contributions  to  the  journals  because  my  time  has  been 
insiifficient,  and  because  I  am  not  in  favor  of  too  much  medical  scribbling  and  of 
manufactured  articles.  I  mention  this  because  the  present  work  scarcely  de8er\'e8 
to  be  quoted  from.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact — and  it  is  to  the  detriment  of  an 
harmonious  progress  in  medicine — that  medical  literature  of  the  present  day  is 
almost  exclusively  sent  to  journals.  I^sides,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
text-books,  not  to  include  the  systems  of  medicine  which  are  so  popular  to-day, 
and  which  display  so  many  names  on  the  title  page,  are  merely  compilations  and 
contain  nothing  new.  If  an  author  has  anything  important  and  new  it  is  assumed 
that  he  would  have  first  marketed  it  among  journals.  My  own  views  are  quite  at 
variance  with  this  opinion.  The  following  instance,  among  others,  justifies  my 
remarks.  In  the  Deutsche  medizinische  Wochenschrift  for  1904,  p.  716,  a  prominent 
autlior,  discussing  certain  mistakes  in  auscultating  the  lungs,  asserted  that  this 
book  was  the  only  one  of  the  current  te?ct-books  to  include  a  brief  chapter  upon  the 
subject,  "evidently  based  on  a  paper  read  by  Treupel  at  the  Society  of  Freiburg 
physicians."  If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  this  chapter  was  almost  exactly  the  same,  even  in  its  first  edition, 
1894,  I.  e.,  four  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  paper  from  which  the  data  were 
supposed  to  have  been  gathered. 

HERMANN  SAHLI. 
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INTRODUCTION 
HISTORY  AND  OBJECTIVE  EXAMINATION 

The  first  essential  for  correct  diagnosis  in  any  given  illness  is  a  careful 
account  of  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  and  of  their  manner 
of  development.  These  statements,  made  by  the  patient  or  his  relatives, 
are  called  the  history.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  first,  the  history 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  including  the  patient's  story  of  his  illness 
up  to  the  time  the  physician  sees  him;  and,  second,  his  account  of  his 
present  symptoms,  an  accoimt  which  must  always  be  supplemented  by 
an  objective  examination.  The  ansMvers  to  the  questions  obtained  in 
the  history  frequently  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  make  a  compara- 
tively accurate  diagnosis  without  examining  the  patient.  Countless  ex- 
amples might  be  mentioned  in  illustration;  for  instance:  A  patient 
says  that  a  few  days  before,  when  in  apparently  good  health,  ne  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  chill  and  a  stabbing  pain  in  his  side,  and 
that  ever  since  then  he  has  been  feverish  and  short  of  breath,  coughing 
and  expectorating  rusty  sputum.  With  such  a  story  a  physician  would 
naturally  make  the  diagnosis  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

Before  attempting  any  objective  examination,  and  merely  by  skilfully 
directing  his  questions,  an  experienced  physician  can  obtain  a  fair 
idea  of  the  disease,  even  in  cases  where  the  evidence  is  less  conclusive 
than  in  the  above  example,  although  an  exact  diagnosis  can  usually  be 
made  only  after  completing  the  objective  examination;  for  many 
diseases  furnish  only  subjective  symptoms.  There  are  even  cases  in 
which  the  history  affords  the  only  clue  to  diagnosis.  A  ripe  experience 
is  requisite  in  order  properly  to  utilize  the  hlstor}'  in  making  a  diagnosis. 
A  complete  knowledge  of  the  pictures  of  all  the  diseases  which  might 
enter  into  consideration  in  any  given  case  is  very  essential  in  selectmg 
the  proper  questions,  as  well  as  a  keen  critical  power  in  interpreting  the 
value  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  histor}',  since  otherwise  unessential 
facts  might  be  made  conclusive  points  in  a  diagnosis.  Only  years  of  ex- 
perience can  overcome  one  very  constant  difficulty — the  var}'ing  indi- 
viduality of  patients.  An  hysterical  society  woman  describes  to  her  phy- 
sician symptoms  which,  in  a  sturdy  laborer,  would  be  properly  attribute 
to  pathologic  changes;  but  the  adept  practitioner  understands  that  such 
complaints  are  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  peculiar,  sen- 
sitive, and  exaggerating  mental  condition  of  an  hysteric  person,  and 
so  does  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  their  significance.  Vice  versd, 
a  stolid,  callous  peasant  often  complains  very  little  even  when  afflicted 
with  a  serious  disease;  or,  again,  a  patient  normally  sensitive  may  be  so 
benumbed  by  a  disease  that  he  does  not  complain  at  all.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  great  contrast  between  the  subjective  well-being  (euphoria) 
and  the  objective  visible  disease  frequently  suggests  a  very  unfavorable 
prognosia 
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Without  depreciating  the  value  of  the  statements  of  the  patients  and 
their  friends,  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  methods  of 
objective  examination,  with  which  this  book  is  concerned,  contain  the 
most  essential  elements  in  diagnosis.  Although  we  have  illustrated  the 
possibility  and  the  occasional  necessity  of  making  a  diagnosis  merely 
from  the  history,  yet  we  could  as  easily  mention  innumerable  instances 
where  the  most  skilled  practitioner  could  not  form  an  approximate  con- 
ception of  the  disease  without  the  most  searching  physical  examination. 
Even  in  the  simplest  of  cases  no  physician  should  neglect  the  precaution 
of  examining  his  patient  carefully,  including  in  such  an  examination  all 
the  organs.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  some  organic  diseases  do  not  excite 
subjective  symptoms;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  imay  be  some  organic 
changes  which  annoy  the  patient  suflBciently  to  lead  him  to  consult 
his  physician,  while  others  of  the  greatest  importance  may  exist  of 
which  he  has  no  suspicion,  and  which  the  objective  examination  first 
discloses. 

Objective  examination  includes  a  number  of  different  methods,  some 
depending  on  mere  observation,  but  others  requiring  especial  technical, 
chemical,  or  physical  aids.  The  beginner  must  very  early  acquire 
facility  in  all  these  methods  of  examination.  Their  mastery  will  furnish 
the  groundwork  for  acquiring  extended  experience  in  clinical  observation 
upon  the  symptomatology,  the  course,  and  the  prognosis  of  disease,  and 
for  obtaining  reliable  data  for  therapy. 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TAKING  HISTORIES 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  detailed  directions  which  will  be  generally  effective 
in  taking  a  nistory.  In  serious  diseases  only  an  able  and  experienced  phvsician  is 
capable  of  performing  this  task  thorou^hly^  and  he  will  need  to  utilize  his  entire 
medical  traming.  Since  we  shall  mention  m  the  appendix  upon  special  diagnosis 
most  of  the  methods  made  use  of  in  history-taking,  in  the  following  paragraphs  we 
need  only  give  a  few  rules  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  the  beginner  to  broaden  and 
build  upon  as  his  knowledge  and  experience  ctow. 

Few  persons  are  so  mentally  constituted  as  to  communicate  to  the  physician 
simply  and  directly  the  medically  important  facts  of  their  ailments.  Most  patients 
relate  a  mass  of  unimportant  matter  and  say  nothing  about  the  essentials,  and  only 
skilfully  planned  questions  will  prevent  the  patient  or  his  relatives  from  irrelevancy. 
But  a  patient  should  never  feel  that  he  is  being  guided,  nor  that  his  physician  does 
not  enter  with  interest  and  sympathy  into  all  the  minute  details  of  nis  trouble. 
Putting  a  mild  curb  upon  the  patient's  volubility  does  not  mean  that  one  should 
concern  one's  self  exclusively  with  the  typical  and  characteristic  symptoms  of 
disease;  because  many  things  apparently  immaterial  in  the  eyes  of  the  beginner, 
who  knows  a  disease  only  as  a  scheme,  have  really  considerable  interest  and  a  great 
importance.  Even  many  conditions  which  have  apparently  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  medical  aspect  of  the  case — for  example,  occupation,  family  affairs,  etc. — are 
very  helpful  in  comprehending  the  clinical  picture,  especially  the  etiology  and,  with 
it,  the  treatment.  In  short,  the  patient  should  be  led  to  relate  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little. 

It  is  ^uite  as  important  that  the  physician  himself  should  be  accurate  in  framing 
his  questions.  It  is  easy  enough  to  ask  too  little,  but  difficult  to  ask  too  much  or 
to  question  too  minutely,  not  only  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  appearances 
of  disease  to  be  mastered,  but  even  more  on  account  of  the  danger  of  considering 
any  important  point  as  proved  after  a  few  hasty  questions.  In  the  author's  opinion 
this  is  the  most  frequent  and  pcrious  fault  which  the  beginner  perpetrates;  e.  o., 
a  feverish  patient  is  asked  if  he  has  had  a  chill,  because  such  a  symptom  would 
suggest  a  definite  disease,  pneumonia.  Without  much  thought  most  patients 
answer  this  question  in  the  aifirmative;  but  more  careful  questioning  develops  the 
fact  that  the  supposed  chill  is  in  reality  only  the  slight  chilly  feelings  accomp>anying 
nearly  all  fevensh  diseases.  In  the  typicflS  chill  of  pneiunonia  the  patient's  teetn 
chatter,  and  he  shakes  as  if  immersed  in  ice-water.    This  is  quite  a  different  symptom 
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in  its  dia^ostic  significance  from  the  slight  shivering  of  fever.  The  patient's  state- 
ment that  he  has  had  a  chill  is  not  sufficient;  we  must  inquire  more  particularly 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  chill.  Often  enough  patients  betray  their  mistalce  by  using 
the  word  chill  in  the  plural.  Similar  errors  may  arise  from  the  statements  patients 
make  in  regard  to  many  other  symptoms  and  long-standing  diseases.  The  names 
tliey  give  to  their  former  illnesses  are  especially  apt  to  be  incorrect  and  often  occasion 
serious  errors,  for  many  are  diagnoses  made  by  tlie  laity  and  many  others  are  in- 
correct; e.  ^.,  most  cases  of  so-called  ** meningitis"  which  have  been  cured.  Again, 
patients  with  tuberculosis  often  misname  an  acute  exacerbation  of  their  disease  as 
'* influenza";  further,  so-called  ** catarrh  of  the  stomach"  is  usually  a  manifestation 
of  the  general  effect  of  tuberculosis.  ** Rheumatism"  is  another  diagnosis  which 
must  always  be  looked  upon  a  little  skeptically.  Frequently  enough  the  clinical 
picture  shows  that  the  so-called  **  rheumatism  is  a  manifestation  of  tuberculosis 
or  of  pleurisy,  etc.  Similarly,  many  other  names  of  diseases,  such  as  **ner\'0U8 
fever,"  "joint  rheumatifim,"  **dysentery,"  if  accepted  without  criticism  and  without 
minute  interrogation,  may  lead  to  errors  in  dia^o^is.  The  best  way  to  avoid  such 
mistakes  is  to  disr^ard  names  given  by  the  patient  and  to  make  one's  own  diagnosis 
by  establishing  as  objectively  and  accurately  as  possible  the  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
ceding disease. 

A  further  and  equally  serious  fault  is  the  tendency  of  many  beginners  to  start 
from  a  preconceived  notion  of  the  diagnosis  and  to  extract  from  the  patient  all 
passible  facts  in  the  history  which  will  coincide  with  this  supposed  disease.  To 
recognize  this  fault  should  be  sufficient  to  avoid  it  effectually. 

We  can  hardly  ask  too  detailed  Questions  as  to  the  influences  of  heredity,  inquir- 
ing accurately  concerning  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  uncles,  and  aunts. 
An  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  or  that  disease  has  occurred  in  the  patient's  family 
w^iU  asualfy  elicit  a  negative  reply.  To  determine  the  facts  accurately  the  disease 
in  question  must  be  quite  specifically  designated,  possibly  even  a  summary  of  the 
symptoms  detailed.  A  patient  may  deny  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  disease  in 
ms  family;  but  should  we  ask  if  either  parent  had  a  chronic  cough,  had  expectorated 
blood,  or  lost  a  good  deal  of  weight,  we  can  frequently  enough  become  convinced  that 
one  or  the  other  suffered  from  tuberculosis. 

In  regard  to  neuropathic  taint,  we  must  question  very  accurately  and  particularly. 
For  example,  an  epileptic  will  practically  always  deny  tne  occurrence  of  any  nervous 
disease  in  his  fanmy.  We  may,  however,  obtain  a  positive  reply  by  asking  whether 
his  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  or  aunt  was  epileptic,  if  tney  had  suffered 
from  nervous  attacks,  or  if  they  had  been  ner\'ous  or  mentally  affected  in  some  other 

If  the  histories  be  difficult  to  obtain  or  if  patients  contradict  themselves,  it  is 
advisable  to  repeat  questions  later  on,  thus  frequently  clearing  up  some  complicated 
point.  The  repetition  of  our  task  with  stupid  and  prattling  patients,  unfortunately, 
obtains  for  us  little  more  than  renewed  contradictions.  Even  this  is  a  relative  ^ain, 
for  at  least  we  discover  how  little  we  can  trust  them,  and  draw  no  false  conclusions. 

In  general,  good  history-taking  requires  much  diplomacy,  tact,  and  knowledge 
of  peopfe  and  of  medicine.  A  physician  should  never  allow  a  patient  to  feel  that  he 
is  m  a  hurry.  The  public  considers  that  the  physician  has  time  for  everything  and 
everybody.  Sit  (quietly,  even  if  you  are  sitting  upon  hot  coals,  and  wait  for  a  favor- 
able moment  to  mtemipt,  in  a  diplomatic  way,  the  flow  of  talk.  An  excellent 
medical  precept  is  not  to  fatigue  a  patient  seriously  ill  with  too  thorough  questioning, 
but  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  relatives,  or  to  leave  parts  of  the  history 
until  a  later  period.  Furthermore,  it  is  alwaj^  advisable  to  discuss  with  the  patient 
alone  facts  which  he  might  wish  to  conceal  from  others.  Finally,  the  beginner  puts 
only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary  questions,  not  realizing  how  much  must  be  asked 
in  order  to  make  a  complete  history.  Few  rules  can  be  given,  but  the  following 
table  will  probably  be  of  considerable  service: 

Scheme  for  History-taking 

Date;  personal  statements  (name,  age,  position,  occupation,  residence) ;  condition, 
i.  e.f  married  or  not;  complaint;  onset  of  the  present  illness;  a  description  of  the 
symptoms  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

Etiology. — More  exact  information  about  the  occupation  and  mode  of  life, 
injuries,  strains,  taking  cold,  errors  in  diet,  etc.  Infectious  diseases  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Previous  treatment  and  course  of  disease. 

Past  History. — Any  antecedent  disease  like  the  present.  If  so,  course  of  same. 
Injuries.     Other  preceding  illnesses;  infectious  diseases;  and  of  these  especially: 
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joint  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas, 
malaria,  sore  throat,  gonorrhea,  syphilis.  Previous  symptoms  of  disease:  Edema; 
dyspnea;  coiigh;  expectoration;  expectoration  of  blood;  palpitation  of  heart;  diffi- 
culties of  urination  and  alterations  in  the  urine;  constipation;  diarrhea;  icterus; 
vomiting;  vomiting  of  blood;  abnormalities  of  hunger  and  thirst;  headache;  marked 
changes  of  wekht.  In  the  female  sex:  chlorosis;  pregnancies;  births;  menstruation; 
gynecologic  difficulties.  All  these  symptoms  and  conclusions  which  the  past  history 
mmishes  must  be  analyzed  in  the  same  way  as  the  symptoms  of  the  present  disease. 
(See  below,  2.  Complamt.) 
Heredity, 

THE  GENERAL  ROUTINE  OF  AN  OBJECTIVE  EXAMINATION 

The  following  plan  the  author  considers  an  excellent  method  for  a  routine  ex- 
amination, the  order  of  the  questions  being  the  natural  and  practical  one.  The 
individual  observer  may  expand  the  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  contents  of  the 
work  in  question. 

1.  Expression  of  countenance  and  general  deportment  of  the  patient;  voice;  speech; 
psychic  behavior, 

2.  Complaint.  (See  Scheme  for  History-taking. 0  Kind  of  sick  feeling.  Weak- 
ness. Loss  of  flesh.  Disturbances  associated  mth  the  nervous  system.  Disturbances 
in  connection  with  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Dyspnea,  constant  or  paroxjrsmal.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysms. 
Breathing  slow  or  rapid  during  attack  of  dyspnea.  Stridor,  inspiratory  or  ex- 
piratory. 

Cough,  with  or  without  expectoration.  Characteristics  of  the  expectoration. 
Admixture  of  blood.  Peculiarities  of  the  latter.  Subjective  sensation  respecting 
the  source  of  the  expectoration  (throat,  larynx,  nose). 

Pain  with  breatning.     Its  location. 

Disturbances  in  Connection  with  the  Circulation. — Palpitation,  constant  or  parox- 
ysmal. Apparent  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  (agitation,  exertion,  or  posture). 
Palpitation  accompanied  by  sensation  of  pain  (left  arm,  back,  epigastrium,  precordia). 
Palpitation  accompanied  by  dyspnea.  Subjective  sensation  of  arrhythmia  (i.  e., 
tripping  or  skipping  of  the  heart-beat).     Edema.    Amount  of  urine. 

Disturbances  of  the  Digestion. — Appetite.  Pain.  Influence  of  the  ingestion  of 
food  and  drink  upon  the  pain  (favorable  or  unfavorable).  Time  of  onset  of  pain 
(soon  after  eating,  during  the  night,  in  a  fasting  condition).  More  exact  location 
and  radiation  of  pain  (back,  right  shoulder).  >iausea.  Vomiting.  Amount  and 
character  of  the  vomitus  (mucus,  blood,  food).  Its  taste  (sour,  bitter).  Time  of 
vomiting,  pointing  to  retention  or  not.  Belching  (sour,  bitter,  rancid).  Evidence  of 
hemorrhoids.  Constipation:  Frequency  of  bowel  movements.  Character  of  feces: 
color.  Large  scybala,  abnormally  small  lumps.  Distention  of  abdonien  and  other 
discomforts  when  constipated.  Flatulence.  Diarrhea:  frequency,  consistence,  color, 
amount  of  each  dejection.  Pain  in  defecation.  Tenesmus.  Bloody  or  slimy 
evacuations. 

Disturbances  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. — Urgency.  Bladder  or  kidney  pain. 
Radiation  of  the  pain.  Tenesmus  of  bladder.  Amount  of  urine.  Pollakiuria. 
Conspicuous  qualitative  changes  of  the  urine  (cloudy,  bloody,  smoky).  Passing  of 
stone,  gravel,  or  sand.  Phenomena  of  retention  or  incontinence.  (See  Examination 
of  Bladder.) 

Other  Disturbances. — Fever.  Night-sweats.  Headache.  Thirst.  Insomnia, 
and  its  apparent  cause. 

3.  History  proper^  in  conformity  with  the  above  plan. 

4.  Examination  proper^  which  should  cover  the  following  points: 
Build,  development,  and  nutrition. 

Temperature,  freouency  of  pulse  and  of  respiration. 

Characteristics  of  Skin. — ^Turgidity,  color  (pallor,  cyanosis,  icterus);  eruptions; 
pigmentation;  scaling;  striae;  final  confirmation  of  other  external  diseases  (joint 
affections,  erysipelas,  etc.). 

Head  and  Neck. — Mucous  membranes,  especially  coniunctivae,  tongue,  gums, 
pharynx,  tonsils,  herpes  labialis,  glands,  goiter.  Cervical  veins  (their  dilatation 
or  pulsation). 

Respiratory   Apparatus. — Dyspnea:   its  character;   polygopnea,  oligopnea,   in- 

^  Similar  rules  apply  as  in  taking  the  actual  history  (see  above).  Mor^ver, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  ask  directly  about  the  symptoms  enumerated  here 
because  patients  tnemselves  are  so  apt  to  think  them  of  the  least  importance. 
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spiratory  or  expiratory  dyspnea,  stridor,  shape  of  thorax,  type  of  breathing,  breath- 
ing excursions,  diaphragm  phenomenon,  retraction  of  thorax,  topographic  and 
comparative  percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  lungs,  fremitus. 

Circtdatory  Apparatus. — Inspection  and  palpation  of  the  preoordia.  Visible 
and  pak>able  pulsation  over  that  area.  Location  of  apex-beat.  Thrills.  Percus- 
sion and  auscultation  of  the  heart.  Exact  examination  of  the  arterial  pulse.  Rapid- 
ity, rhythm,  fulness,  strength,  tension,  resistance  of  artery  wall,  oomormity  of  the 
frequency  of  the  radial  pulse  with  that  of  the  cardiac  pulsation,  comparison  of  the 
pulses  of  different  arteries.  Exact  examination  of  the  venous  pulse.  Auscultation 
of  the  arteries.     Liver  pulse.    Capillary  pulse. 

Digestive  ^ppara/u«.— Inspection  ana  palpation  of  the  abdomen;  its  shape  and 
fulness;  visible  and  audible  peristalsis^  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  palpable  tumors, 
resistance,  peritoneal  friction.  Palpation  and  percussion  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  and  peritoneum.  Ijispection  of  the  vomitus  and  of  the 
feces. 

Urinary  Apparatus. — Manner  of  urination;  palpation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder; 
percussion  of  bladder.  Catheterization.  Character  of  urine;  amount;  color;  cloudi- 
ness; specific  gravity;  testing  for  albumin,  sugar,  and  other  abnormal  constituents. 

Special  Examinations  which  may  be  Necessary  or  Even  the  Most  Important  of  all 
in  a  Given  Case. — Examination  of  the  nervous  system  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
to  be  mentioned  later.  Rhino-,  laryngo-,  opnthalmo-,  otoecopic  examination. 
Testing  the  blood,  including  coimting  the  corpuscles,  estimating  the  hemoglobin, 
and  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  fresh  and  stained  blood.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  sputum,  of  the  urine,  of  the  vomitus,  and  of  the  feces.  Hacterio- 
logic  examinations.  Sphygmography,  sph^gmomanometry,  and  sphygmobolometry. 
Examination  of  the  e8oph£^:us.  Examination  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stom- 
ach-tube (distending  with  gas,  a  test-meal,  the  determination  of  the  motor  power  of 
the  stomach  by  distention  with  water).  The  desmoid  and  glutoid  reactions.  The 
examination  for  pyloric  stenosis  by  means  of  cork  capstiJes.  Distention  of  the 
colon  to  determine  the  location  of  tumors.  Examination  of  the  rectum.  Of  the 
male  and  female  genitalia.     Exploratonr  punctures. 

It  is  the  province  of  special  pathology  or  of  special  diagnosis  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  disease  dLscoverea  in  this  manner,  to  correlate,  and  to  imify  them  into  a 
definitely  conceived  disease  of  etiologic,  functional,  or  anatomic  nature. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PATIENT 

POSTURE  IN 


;^a» 


The  general  deportment  of  the  patient  is  the  first  thing  which  attracts 
our  attention  and  influences  our  judgment  as  to  his  condition.  In 
many  cases  even  the  patient's  relatives  will  reveal  whether  the  illness 
is  serious  or  slight.  Ordinarily,  physicians  see  seriously  sick  patients 
in  bed,  while  those  with  slight  ailments  walk  about.  Yet  there  are 
countless  exceptions.  Sometimes  seriously  ill  patients  go  to  bed  only 
as  the  last  extremity;  and,  as  is  well-known,  patients  may  walk  about 
even  during  the  height  of  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia.  Vice  versA, 
many  patients  take  to  their  beds  on  account  of  very  slight  ills.  These 
peculiarities  depend  upon  the  social  position  and  the  employment  of 
a  patient,  and  upon  the  great  difference  in  the  individual  susceptibility 
to  sickness.  Besides,  we  must  remember  that  even  very  slight  ailments 
which  always  run  a  favorable  course  are  sometimes  associated  with 
such  distressing  symptoms  that  the  patient  is  compelled  to  take  to  his 
bed.  Despite  such  exceptions,  we  may  say  that  certain  diseases  neces- 
sitate rest  in  bed,  others  are  ambulatory.  Patients  with  the  acute 
exanthemata  are  commonly  found  in  bed  by  the  physician  because  they 
feel  very  ill.     The  same  is  true  of  circulatory  disturbances,  peritonitis. 
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meningitis,  pneumonia,  and  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism.  It  is 
ordinarily  easy  enough  to  determine  whether  the  patient  keeps  his  bed 
on  account  of  feeling  ill,  weak,  and  perhaps  feverish,  on  or  account  of 
dyspnea,  pain,  or  other  difficulties,  which  are  increased  by  walking  about. 

THE  EXPRESSION 

The  expression  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance,  enabling  the  skilled 
physician  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  subjective  feelings  and  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  patient.  The  terms  commonly  applied  to  the  expres- 
sion— suffering,  anxious,  painful,  careworn,  uneasy,  very  ill,  agitated, 
dulled,  stupid,  flustered — are  perfectly  plain  without  further  explanation. 
Feverish  patients  present  a  characteristic  appearance;  sometimes  they 
have  a  peculiar  animated  look,  at  other  times  an  exceptional  depression 
of  the  mimic  faculty,  often  combined  with  glistening  eyes,  a  feverish 
redness,  and  an  increased  turgidity  of  the  skm  of  the  face.  The  facial 
expression  of  a  patient  suffering  from  dyspnea  is  quite  as  distinctive,  it 
bemg  dependent  upon  peculiarities  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin  (cyan- 
osis, edema)  and  upon  the  mimic  elements.  The  dilatation  of  the  nares 
(see  later),  combined  with  the  open  mouth,  is  especially  characteristic. 
(See  p.  50  for  a  description  of  the  typical  fades  Hippocralica,)  The  un- 
usual expression  of  tetanus,  called  the  risus  sardonicus  (sardonic  laugh),* 
has  been  variously  described.  While  the  mouth  is  distorted  as  in 
laughing,  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  especially  the  brow,  is  wrinkled, 
just  as  m  the  expression  of  trouble  or  sorrow.  Tetanus  poison  appar- 
ently contracts  the  muscles  of  the  entire  facial  territory  and  causes  a 
combined  stimulation  of  practically  antagonistic  muscles. 

MENTAL  CONDITION 

A  patient's  facial  expression  and  his  demeanor  during  our  question- 
ing furnish  the  best  means  of  estimating  his  mental  condition. 

ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  POSTURE  IN  BED 

A  critical  observer  obtains  diagnostic  points  by  noticing  the  posi- 
tion which  the  patient  assumes  in  bed.  The  less  the  general  feel- 
ings are  affected,  the  more  natural  and  unconstrained  is  his  pose.  He 
tosses  about,  pushes  the  pillows  straight,  and  shifts  his  attitude  when 
one  position  has  become  uncomfortable.  This  is  called  an  active  posi- 
tion in  bed  (active  dorsal  or  lateral  posture).  On  the  contrary,  very 
weak,  helpless,  or  unconscious  patients  appear  very  different.  Their 
attitude  is  lax,  essentially  controlled  by  the  laws  of  gravity.  Should 
such  a  patient  slide  down  against  the  footboard,  he  would  remain  lying 
there,  for  he  is  incapable  of  drawing  himself  up,  even  if  the  position 
be  very  uncomfortable  and  his  breathing  embarrassed.  This  is  called 
a  passive  position  in  bed  (passive  dorsal  or  lateral  posture). 

CONSTRAINED  ATTITUDES 

Some  very  characteristic  postures  are  almost  diagnostic  of  certain 
diseases.  For  example:  respiratory^  cardiac,  or  renal  affections  associ- 
ated with  much  dyspnea  prevent  a  patient  from  lying  upon  his  back :  in 

^  This  name  is  derived  from  **sardone/'  a  poisonous  plant  of  the  ancients,  the 
ingestion  of  which  produced  such  an  expression. 
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the  first  place,  because  the  accessor}'  muscles  of  respiration  can  be  used 
to  advantage  only  in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  spine  fixed  and  some- 
times the  anna;  in  the  second  place,  because,  if  fluid  has  accumulated 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  sitting  posture  partially  relieves  the 
diaphragm  of  its  pressure;'  and  finally,  because  the  influence  of  gravity 
possibly  relieves  the  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  and  of  the  respiratory 
center  m  particular.  With  extreme  dyspnea,  the  so-called  "orthopnea," 
a  patient  cannot  lie  down,  but,  exhausted,  is  obliged  to  sit  erect,  bracing 
himself  with  his  elbows  and  forearms  upon  the  arms  of  his  chair  in  an 
endeavor  to  utilize  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  and,  if  fluid  be 
present  in  the  abdomen,  to  avoid  pressure  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
thighs  upon  the  distended  abdomen.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
accumulation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremities  may  afford  some  relief  to  the  limgs  and  the  heart,  so 
that  elastic  bandages  around  the  legs,  temporarily  shutting  off  a  con- 


Fl(.  1.^ — CaM  of  Mnbn>apjn»l  mfnin^tia.  Photoirsph  taken  (rom  above:  paliant  lyin« 
aoleeii.  Idarkcd  nlraciion  ol  neck.  Onion  a[  thighs  and  leg*  IHartem  HtHpital.  Dr.  R.  G. 
Wiener). 

siderable  amount  of  venous  blood,  may  enable  the  patient  to  lie  down, 
even  though  for  a  very  short  time. 

Constrained  lateral  positions  are  very  suggestive,  for  they  almost 
always  depend  upon  unilateral  affections  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  If, 
on  account  of  pulmonary  consolidation  or  of  compression  by  a  pleural 
effusion,  the  function  of  one  lung  be  abolished,  the  patient  usually  lies 
upon  the  affected  aide,  in  order  to  afford  the  sound  lung  the  freest  pos- 
sible expansion.  Should  there  be  much  pain,  such  a  position  is  generally 
reversed,  because  the  weight  of  the  body  increases  the  pain;  but  some- 
times when  the  pain  depends  practicall}'  upon  the  breathing  the  patient 
will  lie  upon  the  affected  side,  and  so  limit  the  respiratory  excursion  by 
partially  fixing  the  painful  side  with  the  body  weight.     In  heart  disease, 

'  Except,  of  eouree,  when  an  enonnously  distended  abdomen  is  crowded  by  tlie 
thighs  in  the  sitting  posture. 
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and  sometimes  in  health,  one  side  is  more  comfortable  than  the  other 
to  lie  on.  The  position  which  dislocates  the  heart,  the  great  vessels, 
and  the  mediastinum  most,  thereby  rendering  the  breathing  difficult, 
will  be'  avoided.  Lying  on  one  side  will  sometimes  relieve  a  patient 
who  is  perpetually  tormented  with  a  cough  when  in  the  dorsal  decubitus. 
As  one  can  easily  imagine,  with  constantly  renewed  secretion  in  pul- 
monary cavities  certain  positions  will  aggravate  a  cough  if  the  secretions 
are  bemg  continually  poured  out  upon  the  healthy  bronchial  mucous 
membranes.     In   some  positiona  the   cavity   would   become  entirely 


Tig.  Z,— Adiponiiy:    The  rnonnoua  ■rcumuklion  of  fat  c»-pr  knd  within  Ihe  Bbdomen  dmuUtM 
■  tollMiion  of  Mciiie  fluid. 

filled  before  any  overflow  would  excite  the  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The 
latter  then  completely  empties  the  cavity,  thus  affording  the  patient 
a  temporary  rest.  The  diagnosis  of  a  cavity  would  be  strongly  sug- 
gested by  such  a  history. 

With  colic,  with  cardialgia,  and  sometimes  with  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion patients  generally  prefer  to  lie  upon  the  abdomen,  because  the 
tension  of  the  distended  intestines  is  diminished  or  their  position  shifted 
and  the  pain  relieved;  but  in  peritonitis  the  abdomen  is  so  sensitive  to 
pressure  that  the  dorsal  decubitus  is  assumed.  On  account  of  the  epi- 
gastric tenderness,  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  a  patient  with  a  gas- 
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trie  ulcer  lying  upon  the  abdomen,  unless  such  b  position  frees  the  ulcer 
from  the  contact  or  pressure  of  the  gastric  contents,  e.  g.,  if  situated 
upon  the  posterior  wall.  Patients  with  headache  sometimes  prefer  to 
lie  upon  the  abdomen.  The  characteristic  positions  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  cerebrospinal  meningitis  or  wry-neck  depend  upon  cramp- 
like contractions  of  certain  groups  of  muscles;  some  peculiar  paralytic 
positions,  upon  paralyses  of  muscles. 

GAIT  AND  ATTITUDE 

An  alert,  erect  attitude  and  a  rapid  walk  usually  signify  good  physical 
condition,  while  a  stooping,  relaxed  posture  with  a  slow,  fatigued 
gait  indicates  that  the  person  is  seriously  ill  or  mentally  depressed. 
(For  a  description  of  various  gaits  characteristic  of  definite  nervous 
diseases  see  Examination  of  the  Nervous  System.) 
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A  robust,  vigorous,  or  muscular  physique  means  that  the  bodily  di- 
mensions are  rather  above  the  normal,  whereas  a  weakly  or  puny  phy- 
sique would  indicate  the  contrary.  The  subcutaneous  fatty  layer  (pan- 
niculus  adipoBus)  b  perhaps  of  even  more  importance  than  the  muscles 
in  estimating  the  state  of  nourishment.  The  former  varies  within 
normal  limits  in  accordance  with  the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  patients. 
Corpulence  is  generally  associated  with  a  weak  musculature.  Xursing 
infants  possess  an  extremely  well-developed  layer  of  fat;  during  chUd- 


TiK.  3.— ProDouneed  emscwiian  in  ■  chionic  dii»M.     Cut  of  multiple  myeloma  (New  York  City 

hood  it  gradually  diminishes,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  decade  increases 
again,  while  at  old  age  it  finally  diminishes.  A  marked  tendency  to 
corpulence  is  often  observed  in  women,  especially  after  the  menopause. 
Most  chronic  diseases  are  accompanied  by  a  noticeable  deteriora- 
tion of  the  general  nutrition.  This  is  due  either  to  lack  of  appetite, 
and,  hence,  insufficient  food,  or  to  defective  assimilation,  or  to  excessive 
combustion  of  the  food  assimilated.  Emaciation  is  particularly  evident 
in  chronic  febrile  and  digestive  diseases,  and  becomes  most  pronounced 
in  severe  and  prolonged  typhoid  fever,  in  phthisis,  in  carcinoma,  espe- 
cially esophageal  carcinoma,  and  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes  meltitus. 
In  these  diseases  the  musculature  suffers  a  loss  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
fatty  tissue.     Marked  emaciation  nearly  always  suggests  chronicity. 
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From  a  diagnostic  standpoint  van  Noorden  believes  that  lack  of  exercise  incident 
to  such  patients'  symptoma  la  more  responsible  for  fat  accumulation  than  &ny  inhere 
ent  deficiency  of  their  oxidiiing  powers.     Typical  examples  ore  the  pronounced 

Sanniculus  adiposus  usually  observed  in  chlorosis  and  in  pernicious  anemia.  These 
iseaees  are  not  accompanied  by  emaciation  unless  the  digestion  is  decidedly  affectod 
and  food  ingestion  consequently  limited  or  some  other  complications  are  present. 
The  appearance  of  an  anemic  patient  emaciated  from  gastric  carcinoma  is,  therefore, 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  a  case  of  pernicious  anemia — a  point  of  the  rreatest 
importance  in  the  frequently  difficult  differential  diagnosis  of  these  two  conditions. 

BODY  WEIGHT 

Observation  of  weight  over  a  certain  length  of  time  fumishes  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  state  of  nutrition.     Minute  cautions  in  regard  to 


[FIs.  4.  A.— Free  cUurari*  in  ■  nephritic  wllh  nurkMl  anuam 
•electeiTEiTqa  the  editor's  Krvice  at  the  New  Ynrk  City  UogpiU 
pluti  of  urine  and  lost  68  pounds. 

and  a  pulaali'na  live"rT"™e'd'(rom  the  edi7o'r^wnri<.  _ , 

patient  wan  walking  about  the  ward  when  eompensalion  (ailed:  he  '  _ 

aiy  3£<  and  with  rest,  purgation,  and  cardiac  lonico  he  beKaa  lo  ioae  weiKhl  and  rompmiaiian 
waa  piomptly  eelabhnhed.     Each  Mjiutie  rtpre»nu  IS  ounm  of  fluid  or  1  pound  of  weight. — Ed.] 
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tJie  accuracy  of  the  scales,  weight  of  different  clothes,  etc.,  are  hardly 
necessary  to  enumerate.  Unless  accurately  estimated,  the  weight  is  of 
no  value.  It  is  more  accurate  to  weigh  the  body  always  either  before 
or  after  eating,  since  a  hearty  meal  will  often  make  a  difference  of  one  or 
more  pounds.  General  edema  or  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  one  of 
the  large  serous  sacs  will  considerably  increase  a  patient's  weight,  while 
free  catharsis,  diuresis,  or  diaphoresis  will  rapidly  diminish  it.  Daily 
weighing  in  these  cases  furnishes  very  good  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
the  disease. 

Infants  should  be  weighed  daily  or  weekly,  to  keep  track  of  their 
nutrition.  The  normal  weight  of  the  newborn  is  (females)  3000  gm. 
(6  lbs.)  to  (male^)  3500  gm.  (7  lbs.)  (Uffelmann) .  During  the  first  three 
or  four  days  of  life  there  is  a  physiologic  loss  of  200  to  300  gm.  (}  lb.). 
Gerhardt  ^  cites  the  following  table: 


Daily  increase  in  Ist  month  25  gm. 

2d  "  23 
3d  "  22 
4th  "  20 
5th       "      18 


It 


tt 


6th 


tt 


17 


Daily  increase  in    7th  month  15  gm. 

8th      "       13 
9th      "       12 
lOth      "       10 
11th      "       8 


It 


ti 


12th 


(< 


6 


Quetelet's '  table  [from  which  the  following  has  been  constructed. — 
Ed.]  does  not  take  into  account  the  weight  of  the  clothes,  which  has  been 
estimated  to  be  in  men  about  iV  and  in  women  about  |/^  of  the  total 
weight,  although,  of  course,  such  figures  must  vary  considerably. 
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»  Gerhardt,  Lehrbuch  der  Kinderkrankheiten,  1881,  p.  2. 
« Anthropom^trie,  1870. 
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Ab  a  mnemonic  aid,  Quetelet  gives  us  the  rule  that  the  healthy  male 
adult  should  we^  as  many  kilos  as  his  height  in  centimeters  exceeds 
one  meter.  The  female's  normal  weight  is  somewhat  greater.  During 
childhood  this  rule  does  not  apply. 

In  the  author's  opinion  euch  rules  are  quite  arbitm^  nince  the  relationship 
varies  both  with  the  race  and  with  the  individual.  This  he  emphasizes  because 
he  is  convinced  that  such  rulee  easily  become  dogmee  and  thus  cause  the  lavman 
as  well  as  the  phvsician  to  indulge  in  a  rigid  dietetic  r^me  to  bring  the  oody- 
weisbt  into  accord  with  the  accepted  standutl.  Such  a  course  only  too  frequently 
resiuts  in  injury  to  a  previously  neidthy  individual. 


MENSURATION 

An  individual's  general  development  must  be  judged  by  a  compari- 
son between  his  cige,  weight,  and  height.  [The  foUowing  tables,  based 
on  the  so-called  "  Nylic  Graphic  Table, "  are  useful.  They  are  correct  to 
one  pound, — Ed.] 
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MENSURATION  2y 

Circumference  of  the  Chest.— The  chest  measurement  furnishes 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  state  of  development.  It  is  used  in  many 
coimtriea  in  examining  army  recruits.  Frolich'  recommends  the 
following  method :  The  measuring  tape  is  to  be  applied  horizontally 
at  the  level  of  the  nipples  in  front  and  just  beneath  the  angles  of  the 
scapulffi  behind  while  the  arms  are  held  horizontally.  The  measure- 
ments during  extreme  inspiration  and  again  during  extreme  expiration 
are  to  be  recorded,  the  difference  representing  the  chest  expansion.  He 
found  among  recruits  that  the  average  in  men  of  twenty  years  was  for 
expiration  82  cm.  (32J  in.),  for  inspiration  89  cm.  (35f  in.),  and  the 
chest  expansion  7  cm.  (2f  in.),  and  he  attaches  considerable  diagnostic 
importance  to  these  figures,  because  he  noted  that  in  emphysema, 
in  pulmonary  consolidation,  and  pleural  effusions  the  circumference, 
especially  during  expiration,  was  mcreased,  while  the  chest  expansion 
was  diminished,  and  this  diminution  might  persist  for  some  time  after 

1  Dienate  der  Medicin,  Leipsig,  1894.     A  full 
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the  disease  had  subsided.  The  chest  expansion  is  diminished  (the  so- 
called  Bryson's  sign)  if  the  cartilages  become  ossified.  This  is  often 
the  case  m  exophthalmic  goiter. 

CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  THORAX 

NORSIAL  SHAPE  OF  THE  CHEST 

A  normal  chest,  such  as  one  sees  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
masterpieces  of  classic  statuary,'  should  be  symmetric,  the  surface  well 
rounded,  without  sharp  comers  or  depressions;  the  intercostal  spaces 
only  vbible  between  the  lower  ribs;  the  subcostal  angle  about  90"; 
the  sternum  nearly  straight  in  profile,  without  a  decided  angle  between 
the  gladiolus  and  the  manubnum;  and  the  sternovertebral  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  transverse  diameter.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  hori- 
zontal diameters  of  the  thorax  should  form  a  sort  of  pyramid,  with  its 
base  below,  but  the  graduation  should  not  be  too  marked,  and  the 
shoulder  girdle,  or  in  females  the  breast,  should  offset  this  difference. 
The  shoulders  should  be  nearly  horizontal,  the  scapulae  lying  fiat  against 
the  back,  clavicles  not  too  prominent,  and  the  supra-  and  infraspinous 
fossie  not  too  deep. 

PATHOLOGIC  SHAPES 

Emphysematous  Chests. — These  abnormal  forms  depend  upon 
an  emphysematous  enlargement  of  the  lungs,  and  they  possess  one  fea- 
ture in  common — the  thorax  seems  ab- 
normally widened  and  prominent.  The 
sagittal  diameter  is  generally  increased  and 
the  subcostal  angle  more  obtuse  than  in  the 
normal  thorax.  When  the  emphysema  is 
diffused  over  the  entire  lung  or  when  mostly 
limited  to  the  lower  chest,  the  thorax  lool^ 
as  if  in  &  normal  position  of  deep  inspiration ; 
but  when  caused  by  forced  expiration  (cough- 
mg),  the  emphysema  is  situated  more  in  the 
upper  chest,  because  the  respiratory  power 
acte  more  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the 
thorax.  Then  the  upper  thoracic  aperture 
appears  enlarged  and  the  so-called  barrel 
chest"  is  produced.  These  are  the  two 
different  types. 

The     Paralytic    Thorax. — Contrasted 
with   the  emphysematous   thorax,  the  so- 
ri..8.-Emphy«m.toi»ch«t     ^^^^^  paralytic  t)wrax  is  abnormally  flat,' 
tDr.  w.  H.  Bmiih,  MuuchuKtta    long,  and  Sometimes  narrow;  the  ribs,  both 
t«Be«i  H<«p.t»i).  ijj  jj^j^^  ^j  behind,  have  a  marked  down- 

ward direction;  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened;  the  subcostal  angle 

'[Woods  Hutchinaon,  Niles,  and  others  do  not  believe  that  the  tuberculous 
chest  ifl  abnormally  flat.  The  former  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1897,  xxix, 
p.  512;  ibid.,  ]903,  y.i,  p.  1166)  measured  20  tuberculous  cheats  and  found 
them  to  be  more  nearly^  round  than  the  average  normal  chest.  The  measure- 
ments were  made  on  an  imaginaiy  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  junetinn 
of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum.  Dividing  the  anteroposterior  bv 
the  transverse  diameter  gives  the  ratio  (usually  expressed  as  a  percentage)  whicn 
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is  very  acute;  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  foess  are  deep;  the  inter- 
costal muscles  and  those  of  the  shoulder  girdle  are  slightly  developed; 
and  the  shoulder-blades  project  noticeably,  like  wings,  b^ause  of  a  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  serratus  magnus.  This  type  of 
chest  is  observed  in  weakly  or  cachectic  individuals,  and  very  commonly 


phlhids)  (Dr.  W.  H.  fit.  7.— Panlytie  ehirst  (phthisia)  rDr.  W.  M. 

JeRen]  Hospitat).  Bmilb,  UBiwbuKtts  Qeneiml  HoapiUl). 

in  phthisis.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  predisposing  cause  of  con- 
sumption, and  ia  now  frequently  spoken  of  as  "the  phthisic  chest." 

The  reader  may  consult  D.  RothBchild'a  origtii&l  articles'  for  hia  views  upon  the 
importance  of  the  so-called  sternal  angle,  the  angle  between  the  manubrium  and  the 
body  of  the  sternum,  in  the  development  of  the  paralytic  thorax. 

the  former  bears  to  the  latter,,  and  is  called  the  dinicai  index  of  the  chest.  From 
several  thousand  measurements  made  in  the  German  Army  and  at  the  Yale  gym- 
nasium the  average  normal  adult  clinical  index  is  estimated  at  70  per  cent.;  350 
eaeee  of  tuberculosis  collected  from  various  obeerverH  ahowed  an  average  index  of 
79.7  per  cent.  Niles*  found  in  1022  measurements  of  tuberculous  patients  (about 
half  of  which  he  made  himself)  that  720  of  them  (70  per  cent.)  showed  an  index 
above  72  per  cent.,  219  (21  per  cent.)  of  them  were  within  normal  limits,  i.  e.,  be- 
tween  68  and  72  per  cent.,  while  only  83  (8  per  cent.)  were  below  6S  per  cent.— Ed.] 

>  Verhandl.  d.  Congresses  f.  innere  Med,,  1899,  p.  590;  and  the  monograph,  Der 
Stemalwinkel.  Frankfurt,  J.  Abt,  1000. 

>  Ibid.,  1909,  lii,  p.  1916. 
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Scoliotic,  Kypliotic,  and  Scoliolcyptiotic  Ttioraces. — These 
terms  are  applied  to  twists  and  defonnities  of  the  chest  which  are 
observed  as  a  sequence  of  spinal  curvature.     They  are  frequently  quite 

firooounced.  It  is  often  difBcult  to  detect  such  deformities  from  the 
ront;  but  by  noting  the  low  stature,  the  short  thorax,  and  the  mailed 
breadth  of  shoulders  an  experienced  eye  can  generally  discover  them. 

Rachitic  Chests. — Rickets  may  be  responsible  for  all  sorts  of  chest 
deformities.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  is  the  keel-shaped  prom- 
inence of  the  sternum  called  pectus  caiinaium  (pigeon-breast).  It  ifl 
associated  with  ^  shortening  of  the  anterior  diagonal  horizontal  diameter 
and  an  increase  in  the  sternovertebral  diameter  of  the  chest  (Figs.  8,  9). 


Fig.  S.—Fietoe-hnut  (Dr.  R.  C.  Ctbot.  Munchiuctti  General  HospiOl). 

A  transverse  groove  (Harrison's  groove)  often  marks  the  insertion  of 
the  diaphragm  to  the  ribs.  The  so-called  "rachitic  rosarj-,"  a  beaded 
enlargement  at  the  line  of  i  miction  of  the  bony  ribs  with  their  costal 
cartilages,  can  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  It  generally  disappears  in  later 
childhood.  The  other  rachitic  deformities  may  persist,  or  they  may 
become  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Boat-shaped  Chest  of  Syringomyelia. — Pierre  Marie  and  Asti^' 
described,  under  the  name  of  "thorax  en  bateau,"  a  depression  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  chest-wall,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  only  observed  in  syringomyelia.     The  cavity  lies  in  the  median 

I  Soc  m«d.  des  hfipitaux,  1897,  19,  u. 
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fine,  as  if  sunk  against  the  spinal  column,  and  extends  downward  as  far 
as  the  lower  edge  of  the  pectoralb  major;  it  may  be  as  deep  as  5  cm. 
The  atrophy  of  the  pectorals  and  of  the  other  muscles  takes  no  part  in 
producing  Ijiis  appearance. 

Funnel-shaped  Chest  and  Cobbler's  Chest.— The  true  fumtel- 
thaped  cheat  is  either  congenital  or  else  develops  gradually  and  without 
any  known  cause.  It  consists  of  a  funnel-shaped  depression  of  the 
k)wer  end  of  the  sternum,  which  frequently  reaches  quite  deeply  into 
the  interior  of  the  chest.  It  may  lead  to  circulatory  or  respiratory 
disturbances  resembling  those  observed  in  kyphoscoliosis.     Cobblers 


He.  B. — Risketa:  Not«  tb»  die  ud  ilupa  of  head  (•••  p,  3T),  the  romry,  Hkniaoa'a  poove, 
bpboM.  prominent  belly,  bowins  o(  kv,  u>d  tha  Mikrcement  ol  wri>l9  (Dr.  W.  L,  Stowell. 
Su^-s  bbnd  Hupit^). 

may  acquire  a  very  similar  deformity,  due  to  the  constant  pressure 
agEunst  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The  cobbler  type  is,  however, 
limited  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  sternum,  or  even  to  the  xiphoid 


Asymmetry  of  the  Chest  Due  to  Disease  of  the  Thoracic  or 
Abdominal  Viscera. — An  expansion  or  a  contraction  of  one  cheat- 
half  may  result  from  various  afFectione  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  e.  g.,  a 
lai^  pleural  exudate,  a  pneumothorax,  or  even  to  a  slight  extent  a 
croupous  pneumonia.  The  alteration  may  be  general  over  one  entire 
side  or  localized.     The  affected  side  may  be  the  larger  or  the  smaller. 
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A  considerable  pleural  effuaion  or  a  paeumothorax  produccR  an  enUrgement 

of  the  affected  side  of  the  thorax,  an  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  a  dis- 
location outward  of  the  nipple  and  of  the  Bcapula,  a  convexity  of  the  spine  toward 
the  affected  side,  and  an  elevation  of  that  shoulder.  The  last  two  detormitiee, 
both  probably  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  center  of  gravity,  make  the  patient  look 
as  U  he  were  carrying  a  weight  on  the  affected  Bide. 

The  lower  thorax  may  be  enlarged  by  a  decided  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  Such  an  enlargement  will  become  still  more 
noticeable  if  tympamtes  or  ascitic  fluid  distend  the  abdomen  enough 
to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the  enlarged  liver  or  spleen.  An  aortic 
aneurysm  or  an  intrathoracic  tumor  may  cause  a  localized  enlargement 
of  the  thorax.    This  will  be  situated  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 


Fijt.  10— PunriFi  shaped  rlipot  IDr.  R.  C.  Cabot.  Masnchuwlt*  General  Ho«pila1). 

growth  with  the  thoracic  wall.  Actual  contact  is  not,  however,  nec- 
essary, because,  even  when  the  growth  or  aneurysm  ia  merely  in  close 
proximity  to  the  wall,  a  localized  bulging  will  be  caused  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  intrathoracic  negative  pressure,  e.  g.,  an  aortic  aneurysm, 
even  when  covered  by  the  lung,  will  cause  a  local  prominence.  Neither 
does  a  pleural  effusion  need  to  be  under  positive  presi'ure,  as  is  so  com- 
monly supposed,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  affected  side  of  the  chest. 
(See  what  is  said  regarrling  dislocation  of  organs  by  exudates,  p.  87.) 
Cardiac  enlargements  and  pericardial  efTuaions  give  rise  to  a  precordial 
bulging.  The  lower  thorax  will  be  quite  uniformly  and  decidedly  ex- 
panded by  any  marked  incres.'ie  in  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  e.  g., 
meteorism,  ascites,  large  ovarian  tumors,  or  pancreatic  cysts. 

Chronic  indurative  processes  in  the  lung,  e.  g.,  chronic  pneumonia 
with  or  without  bronchiectasis,  chronic  tuberculosis,  arc  apt  to  cause  a 
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mulateral  contraction  of  the  thorax,  sometimes  including  the  entire  half 
of  the  cheet.  The  coincident  pleuritic  contraction  may  be  partly  res- 
ponsible for  the  deformity.  After  the  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  effusion 
It  is  vei7  common  to  find  a  retraction  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest 
instead  of  the  previous  enlargement.  This  is  due  to  the  fact'  that  the 
lung,  incased  in  thick  fibrous  adhesions,  has  been  compressed  so  long 
that  it  can  never  again  expand  fully,  and  that  the  pleuritic  a  " 


York  City  H<upiiBl). 

tend  to  contract  and  draw  the  thorax  in.  These  pulmonary  and  pleu- 
ritic conditions  are,  of  course,  very  commonly  combined.  When  the 
coatrsctioa  of  one  side  of  the  chest  ia  very  decided,  the  scapula,  clav- 
icle, and  the  neighboring  soft  parts  are  plainly  depressed;  the  nipple 
and  the  shoulder  then  approach  the  me<Uan  line,  and  the  spinal  column 
presents  a  curvature  with  a  concavity  toward  the  affected  side.  The 
corresponding  dislocations  of  the  thoracic  vi,scera  will  he  disoiirfsed  under 
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Topographic  Percussion.  Noticeable  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  supra- 
or  infraclavicular  fossae  suggests  a  retraction  of  the  apices,  and  is,  there- 
fore, especially  if  unilateral,  an  early  and  important  sign  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  [A  localized  prominence  above  the  clavicle  may  be  due 
to  a  cervical  rib.*  The  tumor  is  usually  situated  one  or  two  finger- 
breadths  above  the  clavicle,  is  hard,  more  or  less  rounded,  and  generally 
immovable.  There  may  be  another  upon  the  opposite  side.  Palpation 
may,  and  x-ray  examination  certainly  will,  distmguish  this  condition. 
For  an  account  of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation  and  to  the 
nervous  system  see  the  comprehensive  article  by  Keen,  which  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography.  Thrombosis  of  the  left  Lubclavian  and 
jugular  veins  in  one  of  my  patients  at  the  City  Hospital  produced  a 
localized  supraclavicular  tumor  which  simulated  an  enlarged  lymph- 
node. — Ed.] 

Inspection  reveals  these  chest  deformities  more  accurately  than  direct  measuring 
with  the  tape;  probably  because  the  eye  notes  dififerences  not  only  in  the  sice  m 
the  chest,  but  in  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  excursions.  The  latter  are,  of  course, 
always  diminished  on  the  affected  side.  The  extent  of  the  respiratory  excursion  is 
the  surest  way  to  decide  whether  a  given  deformity  is  due  to  an  enlargement  of  one 
side  or  a  contraction  of  the  other  side.  Another  reason  why  measuring  with  the 
tape  is  apt  to  be  inaccurate  in  pleuritic  effusions  is  this.  The  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num is  generally  dislocated  to  the  affected  side,  so  that  the  middle  line  of  the  ster- 
num forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  true  median  line  of  the  body.  Therefore,  measur- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  spinal  column  to  the  middle  of  the  sternum  is  not  accurate. 
We  should  measure  to  a  plumb  line  dropped  from  the  middle  of  the  jugulum  (ligne 
du  cordon). 

Woillez's  cyrtometer  is  a  practical  instrument  for  measuring  and  picturing  chest 
deformities,  and  is  rather  better  than  the  ordinary  tape;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
narrow  lead  band,  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  is  more  convenient  than  the 
specially  devised  instrument.  It  can  be  accurately  applied  to  the  chest- wall  at  any 
oesired  level  and  removed  without  altering  its  sKape;  a  tracing  can  then  be  made 
upon  paper  and  measurements  taken.  In  those  cases  in  wliich  the  lead  band  can- 
not be  removed  without  changing  its  shape  the  outline  of  the  thorax  should  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  segments  separately  and  allowing  them  to  overlap.  Such  trac- 
ings are  sometimes  very  instructive  in  following  the  course  of  an  obstmate  pleurisy. 
(For  the  discussion  of  more  complicated  apparatus  see  references  cited  below  ») 

Rothschild  employs  the  so-called  sternogoniometer  for  the  measurement  of  the 
sternal  angle.' 

SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  THE  HEAD 

According  to  StrOmpell,  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  skull  in  the  newborn 
is  normally  40  cm.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  45  cm.,  and  at  puberty  50  cm. 

During  the  first  eight  or  nine  montliis  the  large  fontanel  slij^htly  increases  in 
size;  about  the  tenth  month  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  at  the  sixteenth  month  it 
should  be  closed. 

Hydrocephalus  ma^  be  either  congenital  or  acquired  early  in  life  The  skuU  is 
enlarged  (up  to  50  cm.  in  the  first  months  of  life),  and  most  of  the  bones  are  separated 
by  broad  sutures  and  fontanels  The  cranium  looks  like  a  big  bladder,  taperinff 
downward.  The  orbital  roofs  are  projected  downward,  causing  the  eyes  to  look 
downward  in  a  very  characteristic  fashion;  and  the  face  is  diminutive  in  comparison. 
The  cranial  bones  are  very  thin,  and  when  pressed  upon  crackle  like  parchment 

>  W.  W.  Keen,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.,  1907,  vol.  cxxxiii.  No.  2,  p.  173. 

»F.  Schenk,  "Zur  Aetiologie  der  Skoliose,"  Vortrag,  gehalten  in  der  Chir. 
Section  der  58.  Veraammlung  deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Aente  zu  Strassbui^  L 
E.  Berlin.  Verlag  von  H.  Heinicke.  C.  HObscher,  "  Redresseur  und  Messapparat. 
Ein  Beitrag  lur  Therapie  der  fixierten  Skoliose/'  Beitr^^  lur  klin.  Chir.,  reoig^ert 
von  P.  Bruns,  vol.  xiii,  part  1 

'  Verhandl.  d.  Congresses  f.  innere  Med.,  1899,  p.  590;  and  the  monograph, 
Der  Stemalwinkel,  Frankfurt,  J.  Abt,  1900. 
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Raehitit  is  ch&racteruied  by  a  peculiv  maJformation  of  the  bIcuU.  Although 
the  lon^tudinal  and  transverse  diameters  are  approximately  normal,  the  cranium 
has  a  distinctive  appearance,  due  to  the  prominent  frontal  and  parietal  eminencea 
and  to  the  flattened  and  vertical  ponition  of  the  occipital  bone,  forming  the  tguare- 
ahaprd  hold  (t^Ce  cair^).  The  large  fontanel  may  remab  patent  into  the  third, 
fourth,  or  even  the  sixth  year,  and  the  sututes  a  correHpondingly  long  time.    The 


Fig.  12.~HyilrD«phBliu:  Nol«  mw  and  ilupe  of  ihe  hud  u  a 
prumitience  of  eyes  ttaA  overhanging  orbitoJ  roof;  marked  tahpcA  «qi 
v.  L.  StoweU,  Rand^l'i  laliind  Hoipits]). 

nd  especia! 
^ribea  aboi 

"  Special  Patliolc^  must  be  consulted  for  a  description  of  the  deformities  of  the 
face  in  acromegaly  and  of  the  asymmetry  in  hemiatrophia  facialis  progressiva. 


r  the  occipital  bone,  will 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SKIN 

An  examination  of  the  skin  should  not  be  restricted  to  cutaneous 
diseases  alone,  because  in  diseases  of  the  internal  organs  we  meet  with 
all  manner  of  changes  in  the  skin,  which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  sense 
of  sight  or  by  that  of  touch. 

CXJLOR  OF  THE  SKIN 

The  normal  fleshy  tint  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  color  of  the  blood 
shining  through  the  epidermis  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cuticle. 
The  color  of  the  skin  may  be  modified,  both  physiolo^cally  and  patho- 
logi(;ally,  by  (1)  a  quantitative  increase  or  decrease  m  the  amount  of 
flesh  color;  (2)  a  quaUtative  change  due  to  abnormal  pigmentation. 
The  first  is  better  observed  in  the  face;  the  second,  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  where  the  normal  flesh  color  is  not  so  prominent.  Many 
qualitative  variations,  occasioned  by  abnormal  pigmentation,  are,  how- 
ever, determined  better  over  paler  uncovered  areas. 

QUANTITATIVE  CHANGES  OF  THE  FLESH  COLOR 

The  intensity  of  the  flesh  color  depends  upon — (1)  the  intensity  of 
the  blood  color;  (2)  upon  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  ves- 
sels; (3)  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  skin  covering  the  vessels. 
Any  one  of  these  three  factors  may  vary  and  so  cause  alterations  in  the 
fledi  color  of  more  or  less  diagnostic  importance. 

PALLOR 

Pallor  Depending  Upon  Oligochromemia. — A  pale  face  pre- 
supposes anemia,  or  a  diminution  of  the  coloring  power  of  the  blood 
(oligochromemia) — ^that  is  to  say,  a  qualitative  alteration  of  the  blood. 
For  we  do  not  recognize  any  real  quantitative  diminution  ("blood  pov- 
erty" of  the  Germans)  except  that  which  occurs  after  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage, and  this  is  rapidly  made  up  by  reabsorption  of  lymph  and  water, 
thus  causing  again  the  condition  of  oligochromemia.  As  we  shall  see 
later  on,  pallor  is  a  very  uncertain  guide  in  the  diagnosis  of  oligochro- 
memia. 

Pallor  without  Oligochromemia. — It  is  impossible  to  diagnose 
anemia  from  pallor  alone.  A  careful  blood-examination  (see  Sec- 
tion on  p.  765)  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  avoid  the  nustake  of 
diagnosing  anemia  in  a  patient  with  normal  blood  simply  because  his 
face  is  pale;  or  reassuring  a  patient  with  red  cheeks  whose  hemoglobin 
percentage  is  only  50. 

Aside  from  oligochromemia,  the  causes  of  pallor  of  the  face  are 
numerous,  e.  g.,  many  people  absolutely  well,  without  a  symptom  or 
sign  of  disease,  are  abnormally  pale.  The  only  way  to  explain  such 
pallor,  providing,  of  course,  the  conjunctival  and  mucous  membranes 
are  not  so  pale,  is  to  assume  either  an  abnormal  opacity  of  the  epidermis 
or  a  scanty  supply  of  blood-vessels  in  the  face.  During  the  course 
of  an  illness  a  patient  sometimes  gradually  becomes  paler  and  paler, 
and  although  the  hemoglobin  percentage  remains  normal,  the  physician, 
unless  he  examines  the  blood,  will  certainly  consider  the  condition 
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one  of  oligochromemia.  Here  we  must  suppose  that  the  pallor  is 
due  either  to  a  diminution  of  the  total  amount  of  blood,  or  that  the 
skin  contains  less  blood  than  normally  as  a  result  of  morbid  changes 
in  the  circulatioti.  We  are  usually  unable  to  determine  clinically  which 
of  these  two  factors  is  responsible  for  the  pallor,  because  we  possess  no 
simple,  accurate,  and  practical  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  living  body,  and  because  we  know  very  little  regarding 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  relation  to  the  body  weight 
except  in  cases  of  hemorrhage.*  That  altered  circulatory  conditions  do 
occur  in  many  cases  of  morbid  pallor  is  made  all  the  more  probable  by 
the  existence  of  certain  other  s)anptoms, — weakness  of  the  pulse,  general 
bodily  weakness,  slight  grade  of  cyanosis  (see  p.  40,  et  seq.),  dilatation  of 
the  external  cutaneous  veins,  nausea,  dizziness, — such  as  are  frequently 
observed  from  a  diminished  arterial  blood-supply  to  the. brain.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  diminished  amount  of  blood  in  the 
small  arteries  and  capillaries,  which  is  certainly  the  cause  of  the  pallor, 
depends  upon  an  alteration  in  the  cardiac  activity  or  in  the  capillary 
tonus.  Pallor  is  associated  with  a  low  blood-pressure  if  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  diminished  cardiac  activity,  the  capillary  tonus  remain- 
ing constant;  but  if  the  small  arteries  dilate,  pallor  does  not  result. 
High  blood-pressure  is  characterized  by  a  marked  pallor,  provided  there 
is  a  very  decided  capillary  tonus. 

A  closer  study  of  the  connection  between  a  normal  hemoglobin  per- 
centage and  this  pallor  would  be  of  some  service  for  careful  treatment; 
because  so  long  as  every  pale  patient  is  considered  anemic,  as  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  often  the  case  in  practice,  we  shall  not  progress  very  far 
toward  proper  therapy.  Affections  of  the  stomach,  heart  disease, 
phthisis,  and  cachexias  of  all  kinds,  although  associated  with  pallor, 
often  show  a  normal  blood.  All  such  conditions  may,  of  course,  lead 
later  on  to  oligochromemia. 

The  temporary  pallor  caused  by  nausea,  collapse,  or  violent  psychic 
impressions  practically  comes  under  the  head  of  an  alteration  in  circu- 
lation, being  due  partly  to  vasomotor  influences  but  partly  to  cardiac 
weakness  inducing  lowered  arterial  pressure. 

ABNORMAL  REDNESS  OF  THE  SKIN  OF  THE  FACE 

If  the  above  conditions  which  produce  pallor  be  reversed,  an  abnor- 
mal redness  of  the  skin  will  result.  A  hemoglobin  percentage  as  high 
as  120,  although  very  rare,  may  be  responsible  for  an  increased  color. 
The  actual  existence  of  such  a  condition  as  true  plethora  is  uncertain 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  organism.  Nevertheless,  true  plethora 
probably  does  exist,  not  only  in  the  diseases  recently  described,  as  poly- 
cythemia, but  also  in  such  ruddy  individuals  as  have  always  been  desig- 
nated by  the  laity  as  full-blooded.  The  grounds  of  probability  furnished 
by  V.  Recklinghausen  for  the  existence  of  true  plethora  in  this  latter 
group  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  justified.  In  many  cases  such  an 
appearance  is  caused  by  an  abnormally  thin  or  transparent  skin;  in 

»  Although  it  seems  probable  that  extreme  emaciation  is  associated  with  a  dim- 
inution in  the  amoimt  ot  blood,  it  has  never  been  proved  that  this  diminution  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  loss  of  body  weight.  See  also  section  upon  **  The  Determination 
of  the  Quantity  of  the  Blood. 
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others,  by  a  local  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  face. 
The  so-called  "rosy  chlorotics^'  are  supposed  to  possess  blood-vessels 
of  abnormal  transparency.  In  all  such  cases  an  examination  of  the 
blood  is  absolutely  essential  before  a  diagnosis  of  oligbchromemia  can 
be  made.  A  suggestion  is,  however,  often  obtained  by  comparing  the 
pallor  of  the  conjunctiva  with  the  rosy  hue  of  the  cheeks. 

People  who  spend  most  of  the  day  out-of-doors,  and  especially  those 
who  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  generally  acquire  a  ruddy  face 
from  the  constant  increase  of  blood  in  the  exposed  portions. 

Alcoholics  are  usually  flushed  on  account  of  the  dilating  influence 
of  alcohol  upon  the  vessels.  Minute  dilated  radicles  may  also  be 
seen  just  underneath  the  epidermis,  or  an  acne  rosacea,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  drinkers.  As  is  well  known,  this  same  peculiarity  is  often 
observed  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  any  cause.  Fever  produces  a  characteristic  redness,  or- 
dinarily combined  with  some  puffiness  and  moisture  of  the  skin  of 
the  face.  The  lax  condition  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels  is 
apparently  responsible.  This  is  evident  in  a  sphygmographic  trac- 
ing. The  flush  of  fever  is  most  noticeable  in  the  cheeks,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  a  pallor  such  as  is  observed  in  tuberculous  patients 
(so-called  hectic  flush).  Psychic  excitement,  shame,  violent  physi- 
cal exertion,  external  applications  of  heat  to  the  skin  (baths,  insola- 
tion), the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  or  a  moderate  grade  of  atropin- 
or  opium-poisoning,  all  cause  a  flushing  of  the  face  from  vasomotor 
influences.  The  reddening  in  these  cases  may  spread  to  the  neck  and 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Poisoning  with  carbon  monoxid 
ordinarily  produces  a  very  intense  redness  of  the  face,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  blood.  The  latter,  however, 
contains  so  little  carbon  monoxid  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  determine 
it  with  the  spectroscope,  so  that  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory. 

Hemicrania  and  some  affections  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  some- 
times cause  a  unilateral  redness  of  the  face,  which  is  commonly  associated 
with  a  unilateral  pupillary  change.  The  redness  of  the  face  associated 
with  various  cutaneous  diseases  and  the  acute  exanthemata  need  not 
be  discussed. 

CYANOSIS 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  bluish  tinge  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes which  depends  upon  the  poverty  of  the  capillary  blood  in  oxygen 
and  its  abnormal  richness  in  carbon  dioxid.  The  cutaneous  capillaries 
may  be  either  of  normal  or  dilated  caliber.  In  the  former  instance  we 
have  the  so-called  pale  cyanosis;  in  the  latter,  the  dark  cyanosis. 
Since  it  is  even  a  deeper  blue  than  ordinary  venous  blood,  we  must 
assume  in  explanation  some  peculiarity  in  the  skin-covering. 

Qenefal  Cyanosis. — A  number  of  factors  share  in  the  production  of 
general  cyanosis: 

(1)  Insufficient  oxidation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  from  any  cause, 
so  that  the  arterial  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  poor  in  oxygen  and  there- 
fore dark. 

(2)  Cardiac  obstruction  to  the  venous  return,  so  that  the  veins  are 
dilated,  the  skin  contains  more  venous  blood  than  normally,  the  cur- 
rent is  sluggish,  and  the  blood  is  charged  with  more  carbonic  acid. 

(3)  Combination  of  (1)  and  (2). 
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(4)  Vasomotor  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  ci^illaries  (vasomotor 
paralysis),  with  a  coincident  disturbance  of  the  general  interchange  of 
gases. 

In  (1)  we  have  a  pale,  in  (2)  to  (4)  a  more  or  less  dark,  cyanosis. 

When  due  to  cardiac  obstruction,  the  most  intense  cyanosis  is  ob- 
served in  the  extremities  because  the  circulatory  difficulty  increases  with 
the  distance  from  the  heart;  but  the  intensity  of  the  cyanosis  may  also 
be  aflFected  locally  by  vasomotor  influences.  The  face,  especially  the 
cheeks,  lips,  and  ears,  shows  cyanosis  very  plainly  because  the  color  of 
the  blood  is  more  apparent  in  these  situations  even  in  health.  The 
marked  cyanosis  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  nose  and  in  the 
knees  is  to  be  attributed  to  vasomotor  influences. 

General  cyanosis  will  therefore  appear  in  any  respiratory  or  circula- 
tory affection.  These  two  systems  are  so  intimately  related  and  so 
def)^ident  one  upon  the  other  that  if  the  cyanosis  be  very  pronounced, 
we  should  naturally  attribute  it  to  an  interference  with  both  respiration 
and  circulation,  no  matter  which  is  primarily  affected. 

The  following  disturbances,  primarily  respiratory,  cause  cyanosis: 
Any  affection  preventing  the  free  entrance  of  air  to  the  lungs,  e.  g., 
retropharyngeal  abscess;  croup;  pseudocroup;  edema  or  spasm  of  the 
glottis;  paralysis  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve;  tumor  of  the  larynx; 
foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi  j  any  kind  of 
tracheal  stenosis,  as  by  goiter  or  other  tumors;  strangulation;  bronchi- 
tis; bronchial  asthma,  etc. 

Affections  which  diminish  the  amount  of  breathing  surface  of  the 
limgs,  e.  g.,  emphysema;  all  varieties  of  pulmonary  infiltration;  ate- 
lectasis; compression  of  the  lun^  by  an  exudation  or  by  pneumothorax. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interestme  to  note  that  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion the  cyanosis  does  not  reach  so  high  a  grade  as  the  amount  of 
breathing  surface  involved  would  lead  us  to  expect.  This  is  probably 
because  the  emaciated  body  contains  less  blood  and  needs  less  oxygen, 
so  that  what  remains  of  the  healthy  lung  tissue  is  practically  sufficient 
to  aerate  the  diminished  amount  of  blood. 

AU  affections  which  influence  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  muscles: 
paralyses  and  atrophies  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  (bulbar  paralysis, 
etc.),  as  well  as  spasms  (tetanus,  epilepsy);  further,  any  affection  caus- 
ing pain  enough  to  inhibit  respiration. 

In  all  these  disturbances  the  arterialization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
is  primarily  affected,  and  later  on  some  venous  congestion  is  apt  to 
result  because  the  circulation  lacks  the  help  of  the  pumping  action  of 
respiration. 

The  following  disturbances,  primarily  dradalory,  cause  cyanosis 
from  congestion: 

Uncompensated  cardiac  affections;  valvular  lesions  and  affections  of 
the  heart  muscle;  arteriosclerotic,  cardiac,  and  nephritic  changes;  strains 
upon  the  heart;  pericarditis,  etc.,  as  well  as  paralysis  of  the  vasomotors. 

Mitral  defects,  both  those  of  insufficiency  and  those  of  stenosis,  even 
when  compensated,  cause  a  certain  degree  of  cyanosis.  This  is  respira- 
tory in  nature,  and  depends  upon  the  increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  upon  the  resultmg  rigidity  and  brown  induration  of  the 
lungs,  and  upon  the  accompanjdng  bronchial  catarrh,  all  of  which  im- 
pede the  respiration. 

The  cyanosis  of  congenital  heart  disease  is  often  more  pronounced  than 
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in  any  other  condition.  It  depends  upon  venous  congestion,  or  upon 
the  admixture  of  arterial  with  venous  blood,  or  upon  both.  This  ad- 
mixture is  not,  however,  the  only  cause  of  the  often  enormous  cyanosis 
presented  by  these  cases.  (See  section  upon  Congenital  Heart  Lesions.) 
The  cyanosis  which  is  caused  by  vasomotor  paralysis  depends  upon 
a  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels  (the  arterioles,  capillaries,  and  smallest 
veins).  It  differs  from  the  other  types  of  general  cyanosis  in  a  lack 
of  distention  of  the  larger  veins,  and  in  the  peculiar  grayish-blue  color 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  without  the  locahzatlon  at  certain 
.points  of  predilection,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  other  forms. 
(See  the  following  section.) 

Certain  poisons,  notably  antifebrin  and  nitrobenzol,  turn  the  blood  veiy  dark  by 
changing  the  hemoglobin  into  methemoglobin.  This  is  not  a  true  cyanosis,  although 
the  Ixxly  surface  is  blue. 

Cyanosis  from  Local  Causes. — Localized  areas  of  the  skin  may 
become  cyanotic  without  any  disturbance  of  the  general  circulatory  or 
respiratory  system.  Either  local  venous  congestion  from  compression 
or  thrombosis  of  large  or  small  veins,  or  else  some  vasomotor  disturbance, 
will  be  found  to  be  responsible.  Examples  of  the  latter  variety  are 
the  cyanosis  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  ears  produced  by  the  local  action  of 
cold,  the  cyanosis  of  paralyzed  extremities,  of  the  hands  and  feet  of 
hysteric  individuals,  and  occasionally  of  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 
In  many  patients  this  local  cyanosis  is  not  infrequently  combined 
with  an  edema  of  the  affected  part;  and  it  has  been  claimed,  although 
upon  insufficient  grounds,  that  such  a  combination  has  some  connection 
with  hysteria  (oed^me  bleu  des  hyst^riques,  see  p.  55). 

This  purely  vasomotor  cyanosis  evidently  depends  upon  a  degree  of  vascular 
dilatation  sufficient  to  produce  stagnation  from  inadequate  vis  d  tergo.  The  process 
may  be  compared  to  a  running  stream  which,  from  the  lack  of  a  definite  river-bed, 
becomes  a  swamp.  One  might  think  that  such  a  dilatation  of  the  vascular  system, 
by  diminishing  the  resistance,  would  assist  the  current.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
current  would  not  flow  uniformly  over  so  wide  a  territory,  but  through  the  shortest 
channels  the  current  is  very  rapid,  whereas  tlie  parts  at  some  distance  from  these 
direct  channels  contain  blood  which  is  almost  stagnant.  The  bright-scarlet  spots 
which  the  writer  has  frequently  observed  scattered  through  the  blue  of  vasomotor 
cyanosis  furnish  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  theory.  They  correspond  to  areas 
of  increased  capillary  current. 

A  cyanosiH  of  similar  origin  appears  in  certain  inflammatory  processes.  When 
extreme  it  is,  of  course,  an  unfavorable  sign. 

Cyanosis  of  the  skin  is  naturally  associated  with  increased  loss  of  heat,  so  that 
cyanotic  parts  generally  feel  cold. 

ICTERIC  COLORATION  OF  THE  SKIN  (JAUNDICE) 

Icterus  is  the  peculiar  pathologic  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  caused  by  bile-pigment  or  some  of  its  deriva- 
tives. The  ordinary  fortn  (obstructive  icterus)  depends  upon  a  total 
or  a  partial  occlusion  of  the  bile-duct,  so  that  instead  of  being  emptied 
into  the  intestine,  some  or  all  of  the  bile  is  absorbed  and  stains  the 
various  tissues,  e.  g.,  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes.  This  dis- 
coloration varies  in  tint  from  a  pale  lemon  yellow  to  a  dark  brown, 
olive  green,  or  almost  black.  The  darker  shades  {melasicterus)  always 
signify  an  obstruction  of  long  duration.  They  are  caused  either  by  a 
great  excess  of  pigment  accumulated  in  the  skm  or  by  a  transformation 
of  the  original  bile-pigment  to  related  darker  pigments. 
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Icterus  is  usually  first  noticed  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  sclera  and 
upon  the  unexposed  parts,  which  are  covered  with  but  a  thin  layer 
of  epidermis  and  are  only  slightly  pi^ented.  After  the  obstruction 
has  persisted  for  a  short  time  the  skin  of  the  face  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  share  in  the  discoloration.  Pressure  of  the 
finger,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood,  sometimes  makes  the  yellow 
of  a  inild  icterus  plainer.  Because  the  gums  are  normally  so  pale  they 
show  icterus  before  the  rest  of  the  mouth-linW.  Unless  very  intense, 
jaundice  cannot  be  appreciated  by  artificial  lig^t. 

In  looking  for  icterus  we  generally  begin  by  examining  the  conjunctiva^.  We 
should  remember  that  the  yellowish  color  of  the  subconjunctival  fat,  so  pronounced 
in  cachectic  individuals  and  in  drunkards,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  icterus.  The 
dktribution  of  this  fat  is  largely  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  folds  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  tightly  dran-n  conjunctiva 
nearer  the  cornea  generally  prevents  a  mistake.  Pinyueculctf  peculiar  formations 
of  colloid  degenerated  connective  tissue  which  contain  yellow  pigment,  are  situated 
within  the  palpebral  folds  on  either  side  of  the  cornea.  They  may  be  another  source 
of  confusion. 

Certain  races  and  some  individuals  exhibit  a  yellowish  tint  of  skin,  which  a 
b^^inner  might  confuse  with  a  faint  jaundice;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the 
conjimctiva  should  prevent  this  mistake. 

The  yellowish  discoloration  in  picric-acid  poisoning  can  be  easily  differentiated 
from  icterus  by  the  history,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  the  urinary  examination. 

Bile-pigment  occurs  in  the  urine  and  sweat  of  icteric  individuals.  Yellowish 
stains  upon  the  linen  sometimes  attract  a  patient's  attention  before  he  has  observed 
the  yellow  color  of  his  skin.  The  saliva  is.  for  the  mo8t  part,  unaffected.  The  feces 
become  pale  and  more  or  less  clay-colored  on  account  of  the  lack  of  bile.  The 
absorption  of  certain  biliary  salts  with  the  biliary  pi^ent  produces,  at  least  in 
fresh  cases,  a  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  considerable  itching  of  the  pkin. 

Although  obstructive  jaundice  arises  most  frequently  from  a  catarrh 
of  the  biliary  passages,  it  may  depend  upon  serious  changes  in  the  liver 
itself,  e.  g.,  cirrhosis,  carcinoma,  abscess. 

Another  type  of  jaundice  which  differs  from  the  obstructive  by  the 
fact  that  the  feces  are  imafifected  (i.  e.,  of  normal  color)  depends  upon 
very  imperfectly  understood  causes. 

Icterus  neonatorum  belongs  to  this  type.  The  old  idea  was  that  the  drying  up 
of  the  blood-current  in  the  umbilical  vein  after  birth  caused  a  sufficient  lowering 
of  the  pressure  in  the  portal  vein  to  enable  the  bile-pigment  to  pass  from  the  liver 
.into  the  portal  vein.  Quincke^  and  Schreiber«  defend  Peter  Frank's  theory  of 
the  cause  of  jaundice  in  the  newborn.  Frank  argued  that  the  bilirubin  absorbed 
from  the  meconium,  instead  of  being  stored  up  in  the  liver  for  further  use,  escapes 
directly  into  the  general  circulation  by  way  of  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii.  Tnis 
duct  generally  remains  open  for  a  short  time  after  birth.  One  argument  in  favor 
of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  icterus  neonatorum  occurs  most  fretjuently  in  prema- 
ture infants. 

The  cause  of  the  jaundice  which  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  infectious  dis- 
eases (pneumonia,  pyemia,  and  yellow  fever)  is  not  perfectly  clear;  it  probably  de- 
pends upon  the  at^rption  of  bile-pigment  from  the  liver.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  a  catarrh  of  the  biliary  passages,  due  to  the  general  venous  congestion,  is 
responsible  for  the  jaundice  in  pneumonia,  but  microscopic  examinations  of  the 
liver  tissues  in  such  cases  have  shown  that  the  bile-ducts  were  normal.  Stag- 
nation and  reabsorption  of  bile  from  the  lack  of  the  usual  rhythmic  pressure  exerted 
by  the  diaphragm  upon  the  liver  has  been  cited  as  another  explanation  of  the  icterus 
in  pneumonia.  If  jaundice  occurred  only  with  pneumonia  which  involved  the  lower 
rignt  lobe,  ^his  theory  might  seem  more  plausible.  Experience  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver  has  shown  that  under  some  circumstances  a  parenchymatous 
degeneration  of  the  liver  without  any  biliary  obstruction  may  be  the  cause  of  a 

*  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.,  vol.  xix,  p.  34  et  seq.     '  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  25. 
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reabsorption  ictenu,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  a  similar  process, 
of  whicn  more  will  be  said  later,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  icterus  in  pneumonia, 

SfTcmia,  and  yellow  fever.  Liebermeister  created  an  expression  to  embody  this 
ea  in  the  term  "  acatectic"  icterus  (Kar/;tc<v,  to  hold  back)  or  diffusion  icterus. 
The  term  hematogenous  icterus  was  formerly  applied  to  all  these  cases  of  obscure 
jaundice  as  well  as  to  that  found  after  poisoning  by  ether,  chloral,  chloroform, 
potassium  chlorid,  arsenic  trioxid,  or  toluylendiamin.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
oiliary  or  other  pigment  was  formed  in  the  circulatory  system  from  the  coloring- 
matter  of  the  blood,  more  especially  because  most  of  these  poisons  are  capable  of 
destroying  the  red  corpuscles.  More  accurate  experiments  in  the  poisoning  of 
arsenic  trioxid  and  toluylendiamin  have  proved  that  the  yellow  pigment  is  formed 
from  an  alteration  of  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  into  bile-pigment;  but 
within  the  liver,  not  in  the  bl<x>d  itself.  This  excessive  accumulation  of  biliary 
pigment  can  be  demonstrated  microscopically  in  the  capillary  bile-ducts,  and  a  part 
of  it  passes  into  the  circulation  by  a  process  which  will  subsequently  be  described. 
Again,  it  was  shown  that  in  some  cases  of  poisoning  the  destruction  of  red  cor- 
puscles was  so  extensive  that  the  liver  was  incapable  of  altering  all  the  hemoglobin 
to  bile-pigment,  so  that  a  part  of  it  had  to  be  eliminated  as  such  m  the  urine.  These 
results  explain  the  connection  so  frequently  observed  between  other  varieties  of 
hemoglobmuria  and  the  frequent  combination  with  icterus.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  distinguish  from  the  diffusion  icterus  described  above  all  such  cases  of  hemato- 
hepatosenous  or  pleiochromic  icterus,  and  to  include  under  the  latter  term  only  those 
in  which  we  can  demonstrate  a  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  or  a  hemoglobin- 
uria. 

This  modem  conception  of  hematohepatogenous  jaundice  has  obviated  the 
necessity  which  formerly  existed  of  distinguishing  between  hematc^nous  and 
hepatogenous  jaundice  by  the  presence  of  bilifuy  acicb  in  the  latter  and  their  absence 
in  the  former.  Such  a  distinction  was,  however,  unnecessary,  because  cases  of 
obstructive  jaundice  sometimes  present  no  biliary  acids  in  the  urine,  and,  besides, 
biliary  acids  are  sometimes  found  in  perfectly  healthy  individuab. 

(j^raudel's  investigations'  have  markedly  clarified  our  views  upon  the  patho- 
^nesis  of  icterus.  From  anatomic  investigations  of  the  liver  in  obstructive  jaundice, 
m  which  only  the  periphery  of  the  acinus  was  preserved,  the  central  portion  having 
degenerated,  this  writer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liver  actually  consists^ 
two  glands,  structurally  combined  but  functionally  distinct:  the  portal  gland  (the 
periphery  of  the  acinus)  and  the  subhepatic  gland  (the  center  of  the  acinus).  The 
periphery  of  the  acinus  produces  the  biliary  constituents,  particularly  the  biliary 
pigment,  and  throws  them  back  into  the  liver  blood-stream.  The  capillary  blood- 
vessels of  the  liver  carry  these  specific  biliary  constituents  to  the  subhepatic  gland 
(the  center  of  the  acinus),  which  eliminates  them  through  the  biliary  passages.  The 
secretion  of  the  biliary  constituents  into  the  blood  in  obstructive  jaimdice  corre- 
sponds in  a  measure  to  the  first  step  of  the  physiolo^c  process  of  bile-formation. 
Icterus  appears  because  the  second,  step,  the  elimination  oy  the  subhepatic  gland, 
has  been  interrupted  by  the  closure  of  the  secretonr  duct«.  The  writer  considers 
plausible  the  supposition  that  the  acatectic  or  diffusion  icterus  (in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  hver,  for  example)  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  from  some 
cause  the  eliminating  function  of  the  subhepatic  gland  has  been  interfered  with,' 
while  the  formation  of  biliary  pigment  by  the  portal  gland  has  not  been  disturbed. 
G^raudel's  theory  also  furnishes  a  simple  explanation  for  the  hematohepatogenous 
or  pleichromic  icterus,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  subhepatic  gland 
is  unable  to  eliminate  the  biliary  pigments  which  are  formed  in  excessive  quantities 
by  the  portal  gland  and  secreted  mto  the  capillary  blood-stream.  With  such  a  con- 
ception the  insufficient  elimination  is  readily  understood,  whereas  if  we  follow  the 
old  theory  and  ascribe  the  production  and  the  elimination  of  the  biliary  pigments 
to  the  same  cells,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  biliary  pigments  are  not  eliminated  as  well 
as  produced. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  pigmentation  which  occasions 
jaundice  is  real  bile-pigment,  i.  e.,  bilirubin.  In  most  cases  this  sup- 
position cannot  be  questioned,  for  bilirubin  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
urine.  But  there  are  numerous  other  cases  in  which  only  urobilin 
(hydrobilirubin)  ean  be  found.  The  latter  have  been  desi^ated  as 
urobilin  icterus ^  i.  e.,  icterus  due  to  the  deposition  of  the  urobilin  in  the 

*  Jour,  de  Physiol.,  vol.  viii,  part  1,  pp.  69  and  103. 
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skin.  But  it  is  probable  that  such  an  assumption  is  arbitrary  because 
the  bilirubin  in  the  tissues  may  be  excreted  in  the  urine  as  bilirubin: 
for,  in  the  first  place,  urobilin  possesses  a  very  much  slighter  coloring 
power  than  bilirubin;  in  the  second  place,  the  serum  in  cases  of  urobilin 
icterus  always  contains  bilirubin;  in  the  third  place,  an  enormous 
amount  of  urobilin  may  be  foimd  in  the  urine  without  a  trace  of  jaundice; 
and,  finally,  Leube  has  demonstrated  bilirubin  in  the  sweat  of  patients 
¥dth  so-called  urobilin  icterus.  The  term  should,  therefore,  imply 
merely  that  urobilin  alone  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  whereas  the  sup- 
position that  the  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  sldn  is  due  to  urobilm 
18  probably  erroneous.  Such  a  type  of  icterus  is  generally  of  a  very 
mild  grade.  It  is  observed  especially  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  dur- 
ing the  subsidence  of  ordinary  obstructive  icterus. 

ABNORfilAL  PIGMENTATION  OF  THE  SKIN 

Pigmentation  of  the  skin,  as  is  well  known,  varies  a  great  deal 
within  physiologic  limits.  It  is  most  pronounced  in  brunettes,  and  more 
marked  upon  the  exposed  body  parts  of  any  one,  e.  g.,  face  and  hands, 
as  well  as  about  the  genitals  and  the  anus,  in  the  axilla?,  on  the  nipples, 
and  in  the  linea  alba.  During  pregnancy  the  pigmentation  is  generally 
markedly  increased  about  the  areoke  of  the  nipples  and  in  the  linea 
alba,  and,  besides,  areas  of  irregular  mottling  may  appear  upon  the  face 
or  other  body  parts — the  so-called  '^chloasma  uterinum  (chloasma 
gravidarum,  masque  de  la  grossesse). 

Ephelides  or  freckles  can  scarcely  be  called  pathologic  pigmentation. 
Their  distribution  upon  the  hands  and  face,  especially  in  inaividuals  with 
red  hair,  and  their  frequent  disappearance  during  the  winter,  fall  within 
physiologic  limits  and  have  no  aiagnostic  importance. 

Itching  cutaneous  diseases  often  leave  behind  a  permanent  pigmenta- 
tion, due  to  the  scratching.  The  characteristic  arrangement  of  this 
pigmentation  in  streaks,  as  well  as  the  history,  always  points  to  its 
origin.  It  is  often  decidedly  marked  between  the  shoulder-blades  in 
individuals  who  have  suffered  from  body  lice,  because  these  insects  seem 
to  have  a  preference  for  the  folds  of  the  shirt  in  this  region.  The  so- 
called  "vagabond's  diseasey'  sometimes  presenting  a  very  dark-brown 
color  (due  to  serious  and  persistent  infestation  with  all  sorts  of  vermin 
and  constant  scratching,  as  well  as  to  accumulation  of  dirt),  might  in 
rare  instances  be  confused  with  Addison's  disease. 

Melanosarcoma,  especially  melanosarcomcUosiSy  is  accompanied  by 
a  diffuse  gray  to  black  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  by  the  excretion 
of  melanin  in  the  urine.     (See  Examination  of  the  Urine.) 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  decided 
brownish  coloration  of  the  face  or  of  the  entire  body.  Measles  occa- 
sionally leaves  behind  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  shape  of  brownish 
pigmented  spots,  whose  form  and  arrangement  are  sufficiently  character- 
istic for  recognition.  Mustard  plasters f  blisters^  and  Baunscheidtismus 
produce  a  localized  pigmentation  which  is  sometimes  permanent. 

Morbus  Addisoni  causes  a  smoky-gray  to  bronze  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  which  is  the  most  important  diagnostic  symptom.  Other 
associated  syinptoms  are:  well-marked  digestive  disorders,  e.  g.,  dys- 
pepsia, vomiting,  diarrhea;  certain  nervous  symptoms;  and  a  gradually 
mcreasing  cachexia.    The  pigmentation  usually  appears  first  upon  areas 
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where  the  pigment  of  the  skin  is  nonnally  intensified,  such  as  the  face, 
hands,  axillsB;  also  wherever  there  is  any  friction  upon  the  skin,  such 
as  the  waist-line  or  around  the  neck.  At  first  a  pale,  smoky-gray, 
the  discoloration  deepens  to  a  bronze-brown,  resembling  the  color  of  a 
mulatto,  and  tiny  spots  of  an  intense  brown  or  even  black  color  are  ob- 
served scattered  over  this  uniformly  brown  background.  The  mucous 
membranes  are  involved  as  well  as  the  skin,  and  although  not  so  com- 
monly observed  in  the  conjunctiva,  a  few  grayish  patches  upon  the 
buccal  mucosa,  especially  just  inside  the  Ups  and  cheeks,  are  rather  char- 
acteristic of  Addison's  disease.  In  well-marked  examples  of  this  dis- 
ease the  only  parts  exempt  from  pigmentation  are  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  nails.  To  distinguish  this  affection 
from  melasicterus,  the  urine  should  be  tested  for  bile-pigment;  it  is  in- 
variably present  in  the  latter.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth 
should  also  be  examined  for  pigmentation  spots;  they  are  commonly 
present  in  the  former.  The  patient's  history  and  his  general  condition 
will  clinch  the  diagnosis.  The  pigmentation  which  is  occasionally 
observed  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  a  source  of  error,  especially 
since  patients  aflBicted  with  Addison's  disease  often  suffer  from  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  as  well.  The  selection  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  pigmentation,  as  well  as  the  entire  symptom- 
complex  in  morbus  Addisoni,  usually  facilitate  a  distinction.  That 
the  pigmentation  observed  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  Addison's  disease  is  evidenced  not  only  by  their  similarity,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  severe  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  exhibit 
border-line  symptoms  with  Addison's  disease  and  almost  constantly 
reveal  histologic  changes  in  the  suprarenal  bodies. 

It  is  well  to  caution  the  reader  that,  although  this  pigmentation  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membranes  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  in  morbus  Addisoni,  an 
identical  appearance  is  sometimes  observed  in  perfectly  healthy  brunettes,  and 
particularly  along  with  the  pigmentations  associated  with  diseases  of  the  liver  (see 
the  following). 

Hepatic  cirrhosis  and  some  of  the  other  liver  diseases  occasionally 
exhibit  a  peculiar  brownish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  differs  from 
icterus  in  being  rather  more  of  a  dirty-grajr  shade  and  somewhat  spotted 
in  arrangement.  The  absence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  urine  and  of  a 
yellowish  tinge  in  the  conjunctivae  will  prevent  any  mistake.  The  cause 
of  this  pigmentation  is  as  yet  undetermined,  but  since  the  description  of 
bronzed  diabetes  its  occurrence  has  acquired  a  certain  importance.  Dia- 
b^te  bronz^e,  first  described  by  the  French,  presents  a  combination  of 
diabetes,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  In  the  cases 
observed  by  the  author  there  was  neither  pigmentation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  nor  any  of  the  intense  brownish-black  spots  of  pigment  so 
characteristic  of  Addison's  disease,  although  both  symptoms  may  be 
present  in  this  affection.  The  presence  of  glucose  in  the  urine,  the  dem- 
onstration of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  without  icterus,  and  the  lack  of 
the  characteristic  symptom-complex  of  Addison's  disease  will  ordinarily 
very  readily  determine  a  diagnosis. 

The  continued  administration  of  silver  or  arsenic  preparations  is 
sometimes  responsible  for  a  dark  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  Argyria 
depends  upon  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver,  not  only  in  the  internal 
organs,  but  also  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.     It  may  look  like 
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Addison's  disease,  but  is  not  associated  with  any  symptoms  of  illness. 
Besides,  the  nails  are  discolored  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  integument. 
To-day  silver  nitrate  is  employed  so  little  in  the  therapy  of  nervous 
diseases  that  this  form  of  pigmentation  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Arsenic  melanosis  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish  from  Addi- 
son's disease,  for  the  small  dark  spots  scattered  about  in  the  diffuse 
pigmentation,  the  involvement  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  peculiarities  of  Addison's  disease  have  been  observed 
to  follow  the  persistent  use  of  arsenic.  The  pigmentation  itself  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  blood-coloring  matter.  A  further  difficulty  in  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  arsenic  has  generally 
b^n  employed  for  some  cachectic  condition,  e,  g,,  pernicious  anemia, 
so  that  the  accompan)ring  history  will  not  always  solve  the  difficulty. 
If  the  pigmentation  diminishes  after  the  arsenic  has  l^n  stopped,  as  in  a 
case  observed  by  the  author,  the  diagnosis  could  be  made  with  proba^ 
bility.  We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  even  very  small  doses  of 
arsenic  sometimes  cause  arsenic  melanosis  and  that  stopping  the  drug 
does  not  always  diminish  the  pigmentation. 

[Thirteen  cases  of  ochronosis  (a  total  of  14)  have  been  described  since  Virchow 
first  named  this  veiy  rare  condition  in  1866.*  The  light  bro^-n  to  deep  black  colora- 
tion depends  upon  a  staining  of  the  cartilages  and  fibrous  tissues.  This  chanu^ter- 
istic  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin  itself  just  described  in 
Addison's  disease;  although  in  one  of  the  cases,  Pope's,*  the  face  showed  a  marked 
resemblance  to  this  latter  affection  and  an  autopsy  revealed  disease  of  the  suprarenal 

f lands.  The  collection  of  color  so  characteristic  of  ochronosis*  is  a  semilunar  or 
-shaped  patch  of  brown  to  black,  and  is  situated  in  the  sclerotic  coat  just  outside 
the  eage  of  the  cornea.  The  next  most  characteristic  situation  is  the  cavity  of  the 
antihelix.  Here  the  coloration  is  more  bluish  or  leaden  black.  Other  situations 
are,  the  costal  or  any  cartilages,  the  tendons  of  the  wrists,  and  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  palms  of  the  h^nds.  Four  of  the  reported  cases  had  chronic  arthritis,  and 
Osier  mentions  the  peculiar  gait,  "  a  curious  waddle  in  walking/'  of  2  of  the  cases 
seen  by  him.  In  9  cases  the  excretion  of  dark  urine  or  of  urine  which  became  black 
on  standing  has  been  described  as  continuous  or  intermittent.  Three  of  the  cases 
have  exhibited  a  definite  carboluria,  and  4  of  them  an  alkaptonuria.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  latter  and  ochronosis  was  first  suggested  by  Albrecht. — Ed.] 

The  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  upon  akin  diseases  for  the 
consideration  of  the  numerous  cutaneous  affections  accompanied  by  pig- 
mentation, e.  g.,  noevus  pigmentosus,  lentigo,  albinismiis  partialis  and 
universalis;  vitiligo,  and  peliosis. 

MOISTURE  OF  THE  SKSNt  SWEAT  EXCRETION 

An  abnormally  dry  skin  will  be  observed  in  any  condition  where 
the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  digestive  organs  is  limited,  or 
where  a  large  amount  of  water  is  removed  from  the  body  in  some  other 
way  than  by  means  of  the  sweat-glands,  e.  g,,  profuse  diarrhea,  excessive 
vomiting,  digestive  diseases  with  diminished  absorption,  diabetes  melli- 
tus  and  insipidus,  chronic  nephritis  with  polyuria,  marked  edema  of 
the  skin,  etc.     An  increased  production  of  sweat  is  observed  in  certain 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  1866,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  212. 

2  [The  Lancet,  January  6, 1906,  p.  24,  contains  a  table  of  11  cases  and  a  colored 
illustration. — Ed.j 

3  [The  fourteenth  case  is  reported  by  Reid,  Osier,  and  Garrod  in  the  Quarteriy 
JourniU  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  p.  199.  An  excellent  colored  plate  accompanies 
their  description. — Ed.J 
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fevers,  especially  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  acute  poljnieuritis,  and 
epidemic  sudamina. 

The  excretion  of  sweat  is  one  of  nature's  methods  of  cooling  the 
body,  under  both  physiologic  and  pathologic  conditions.  When  the 
temperature  in  any  febrile  affection  drops  rapidly,  whether  spontane- 
ously or  under  the  influence  of  drugs,  a  profuse  sweat  usually  accompa- 
nies the  fall,  e,  g,,  at  the  crisis  of  penumonia,  at  the  drop  of  temperature 
in  malaria,  and  during  the  third  week  of  typhoid  fever,  when  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  remit.  The  hectic  sweats  of  phthisis,  which  are  so 
annoying  and  prognostically  serious,  coincide  with  the  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. They  usually  occur  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning.  In  some 
patients,  to  be  sure,  they  are  independent  of  any  fever  and,  like  the  in- 
creased pulse-rate,  are  merely  a  symptom  of  tuberculous  intoxication. 
They  are  generally,  associated  with  a  sense  of  considerable  weakness, 


Fig.  13. — Crystals  of  nitrate  and  oxalate  of  urea  obtained  from  deposits  upon  the  sldn  (after  Leube). 

probably  connected  with  the  vascular  relaxation  from  the  loss  of  water, 
for  copious  draughts  of  water  sometimes  counteract  them. 

We  may  also  mention  the  sweating  produced  by  hot  baths  and  hot  drinks,  by 
pilocarpin,  by  ammonium  acetate,  ancl  by  most  antipyretic  measures.  Scdvia, 
atropin,  eumydnn,  agaricin,  camphoric  acid,  and  sulphonal,  on  the  contrary,  check 
the  sweat  secretion. 

In  certain  types  of  nephritis,  interference  in  renal  activity  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  mcreased  production  of  sweat,  and  sometimes  with  the 
deposition  of  crystalline  scales  of  urea  upon  the  skin  (Fig.  13),  par- 
ticularly of  the  face.  To  reco^ize  these  crystals,  the  deposit  should 
be^  scraped  oflf  upon  a  glass  slide,  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  or  oxalic 
acid,  and  then  allowed  to  evaporate.  Crystals  of  sodium  chlorid  are 
often  found  instead  of  urea.  As  a  general  rule,  especially  with  much 
e^ema,  nephritic  cases  are  associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  sweat 
production. 

The  sweat  in  jaundice  may  be  colored  yellow.  In  other  conditions  different 
colors  have  been  noted,  although  not  explained  (chromidrosis).  The  most  freq^uent 
is  brownish-red  sweat;  its  etiology  is  unknown.  Blue  sweat  has  been  described, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  growth  of  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  in  the  skin.  Naturally, 
variously  colored  underclothes  may  be  a  cause  of  coloring  the  sweat,  especially  since 
the  use  of  anilin  dyes  has  become  so  universal.  Blo<^y  sweat  (hemidrosis)  has 
undoubtedly  been  observed.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  however,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  occurs  are  obscure  and  by  no  means  uniform. 
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SWELLING    AND    EDEMA    OF    THE   CUTANEOUS   AND 

SUBCUTANEOUS  TISSUES 

Swelling  or  turgidity  of  the  skin  depends  upon  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fluid  contained  in  its  tissue,  i.  e.,  of  the  blood  and  lymph. 
Increased  turbidity  accompanies  plethora,  fever,  and  all  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  skin,  or  with  circulator}- 
excitement.  Diminished  turgidity  accompanies  all  conditions  associated 
with  a  diminished  amount  of  fluid  in  the  skin,  e.  g.,  cachexia  and  an 
impoverishment  of  the  general  watery  elements  of  the  body.  Increased 
turgidity  presents  an  increased  fulness,  a  rounded  outline  of  the  surface; 
it  obliterates  the  lines,  especially  of  the  face,  and  is  generally  combined 
with  a  deepening  of  the  fleshy  tint.  Diminished  turgidity  is  character- 
ized by  sharper  outlines  of  the  parts  and  by  pallor.  With  the  poverty 
in  fluid  the  skin  loses  some  of  its  elasticity,  and  the  wrinkles  and  lines 
of  the  face  are  emphasized. 

Anasarca,  general  dropsy  or  edema  of  the  shiny  means  the  pathologic 
increase  of  fluid  in  the  lymph-spaces  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  The 
difference  between  edema  and  turgidity  is  one  of  degree.  Des[)ite  the 
increase  of  fluid,  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  is  diminished  in  edema,  as 
is  evidenced  not  by  the  wrinkles,  but  by  the  so-called  pitting  of  the  skin 
on  pressure. 

Edema  always  indicates  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  lymph,  with 
some  lack  of  proportion  between  its  influx  and  exit,  so  that  an  equi- 
librium is  obtained  only  after  the  high  pressure  has  distended  the  meshes 
of  the  tissues. 

Accoixling  to  Starling,  the  factors  which  cooperate,  Ufiually  in  manifold  combina- 
tions, to  produce  cutaneous  turgidity  and  edema  are: 

1.  Factors  which  cause  increased  transudation: 
{A)  Increased  capillary  pressure  from — 

(a)  Venous  obstruction. 

(h)  Vasodilatation.* 

(c)  Plethora. 
{B)  Increased  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  from — 

(a)  Local  injury  by  mechanic,  thermic,  or  chemic  agencies. 

(6)  Nutritive  cfisturbancee  of  the  capillary  walls. 

(c)  General  injury  to  the  capillary  walls  by  circulating  poisons. 
(C)  A  watery  condition  of  the  blood  (hydremia). 

2.  Factors  which  cause  diminished  drainage  or  absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the 
tissues. 
{A)  Disturbances  of  drainage  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  due  to^ 
(a)  Paralysis  of  the  extremities. 
(6)  Closure  of  the  lymphatic  trunks. 
{B)  Disturbances  of  absorption  through  the  veins  due  to — 
(a)  Venous  obstruction. 
(6)  A  watery  condition  of  the  blood, 
(c)  A  highly  concentrated  transudate. 

As  previously  stated,  to  produce  edema  it  is  almost  always  necessanr  for  several 
of  these  agencies  to  act  together.  The  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues 
(Landerer)  must  also  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  factor. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  purely  physical  and  chemical  factors,  cited  in  the 
above  scheme,  which  affect  the  permeability  of  the  capillaries,  we  must  also  bear  in 

1  In  order  that  vasodilatation  should  increase  capillary  pressure,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  arteries  but  not  the  capillaries  be  dilated,  and  even  tnen  the  result  is  depend- 
ent upon  certain  quantitative  conditions. 
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mind  the  conditions  affecting  the  permeability  of  the  endothelia  themselves.  The 
influence  of  the  capillarv  tonus,  wnich  is  imder  nervous  control  and  regulates  the 
size  and  possibly  also  the  shape  of  the  capillary  stomata  must  be  considered  as 
well.  The  influence  of  the  latter  factor  has  been  pointed  out  particularlv  bv  Meltzer, 
whose  excellent  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  modem  theory  or  eaema^  will 
well  repay  perusal. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  CUTANEOUS  TURGIDITY 

Almost  all  the  appearances  which  the  laity,  or  we  as  physicians,  desig- 
nate by  the  terms  "run  down,"  "worn  out,"  etc.,  depend  upon  altera- 
tions in  the  turgidity  of  the  skin.  The  marks  of  worry,  excessive 
fatigue,  fever,  collapse,  or  anything  else  which  mars  the  beauty  of  a 
face  depend  upon  alterations  in  the  turgidity  of  the  skin.  The  existence 
of  fever  is  often  revealed  by  an  increased  turgidity  of  the  skin  of  the 
face.  Exophthalmic  goiter  is  also  characterized  by  increased  turgid- 
ity, although  emaciation  may  mask  the  appearance.  In  emaciation, 
pallor,  cyanosis,  edema,  other  factors  beside  turgidity  are  responsible  for 
the  appearances.  Diminution  in  turgidity  plus  depression  of  the  mimic 
faculty  is  responsible  for  the  characteristic  facial  expressions  of  the 
moribund  and  for  the  so-called  fades  Hippocratica  accompanying  intes- 
tinal obstruction,  peritonitis,  cholera,  etc.  In  the  latter  the  features 
seem  sunken;  thb  wrinkles  and  lines  of  the  face  more  pronounced;  the 
nose  sharp;  the  eyes  fallen  deep  into  their  sockets;  the  skin  is  cool, 
even  cold,  and  damp  with  cold  sweat;  while  the  color  is  pale  and  dusky 
with  cyanosis.  In  diminished  turgidity  the  wrinkles  are  very  plainly 
marked  on  the  trunk,  especially  in  cholera  morbus  or  "  cholera  infantum, 
where  the  organism  has  been  deprived  of  so  much  water.  Oftentimes 
in  cachexia,  where  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  also  diminished,  the  wrinkles 
become  even  more  marked.  A  certain  grade  of  diminished  turgidity 
is  a  physiologic  accompaniment  of  advanced  age  and  senility. 

EDEMA 

Edema  presents  a  plump  swelling  and  a  tense,  shiny  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin;  it  obliterates  the  wrinkles,  the  hollows,  and  the 
normal  bony  prominences.  When  the  edema  suddenly  disappears,  the 
epidermis  exhibits  fine  lines  and  creases  and  perhaps  scales  off.  When 
quite  fresh,  edema  often  imparts  an  increased  transparency  to  the  skin. 
Over  certain  regions,  especially  the  thighs  and  abdomen,  transparent 
lines  or  streaks  may  appear,  following  the  grain  of  the  skin  and  resem- 
bling strifiB  gravidarum.  These  lines  may  remain  permanently,  even 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  edema.  They  are  due  to  a  stretching 
and  distention  of  the  connective  tissues  and  lymph-spaces.  Very  pro- 
nounced edema,  especially  over  areas  exposed  to  considerable  mechani- 
cal irritation,  may  be  associated  with  the  formation  of  blebs  and  blisters 
in  the  external  layers  of  the  epidermis.  If  these  burst  or  are  opened 
artificially,  a  thin  fluid  will  ooze  from  microscopic  openings  of  the  inner 
surface,  sometimes  persisting  quite  indefinitely.  As  is  natural,  the 
danger  of  infecting  these  tiny  lacerations  is  considerable,  and,  of  course, 
serious. 

Edematous  skin  is  usually  pale  because  the  blood-vessels  are  com- 
pressed by  the  pressure  of  the  lymph,  and  the  same  amount  of  blood 

*  Nerve-endings  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  capillary  walls  by  S.  Mayer. 
'  American  Medicine,  1904,  vol.  viii,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5. 
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must  be  spread  over  a  greater  area.  Inflammatory  edema  and  edema 
associated  with  cyanosis  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Pitting  of  the  skin  is  quite  essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  edema.  It 
is  due  to  a  loss  of  the  cutaneous  elasticity,  from  the  distention  of  the 
meshes  of  the  tissues  by  the  lymph.  Where  the  skin  is  very  elastic  and 
easily  stretched,  as  on  the  face  or  prepuce,  the  imprint  of  the  finger  may 
vanish  almost  immediately.  Children's  skin  is  so  much  more  elastic 
than  adults'  that,  even  over  other  parts,  pitting  may  sometimes  be 
wanting.  Again,  brawny  edema  which  has  persisted  for  some  time  may 
pit  with  difficulty,  because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  connective-tissue 
growth.  We  notice  this  particularly  in  inflammatory  edema  and  in  the 
chronic  edema  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  sometimes  converted 
to  elephantiasis. 

Edema  may  be  classified  etiolo^cally  into  four  varieties: 

1.  Edema  from  circulatory  stasis,  where  it  may  be  combined  with 
other  transudations,  especially  into  the  serous  cavities. 

2.  Edema  from  disturbances  of  the  renal  function,  where  hydrops 
may  be  present  elsewhere. 

3.  Edema  from  inflammation. 

4.  Edema  from  angioneurotic  disturbances. 

Obstructive  or  Circulatory  Edema. — To  explain  the  origin  of  general  ob- 
structive edema  in  cardiac  patients  in  accordance  with  the  statements  made  ufwn 
page  49,  the  following  factorB  must  be  considered.  The  slowing  of  the  circulation 
diminishes  the  nutrition  and  the  tonus  of  the  capillary  walls,  making  them  more 
permeable,  and  this  effect  is  most  noticeable  in  those  parts  most  remote  from 
the  heart,  where,  from  encountering  increased  resistance^  tne  circulation  is  poorest. 
This  increased  permeability  is  also  particularly  marked  m  the  most  dependent  por- 
tions of  the  body,  from  purely  hydrostatic  reasons,  the  capillary  pressure  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  superincumbent  column  of  bkxxl.  In  these  situations 
we  find  the  first  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tissues,  because  the  lymphatics  and  the 
venotis  portions  of  the  capillaries  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  mcreased  trans- 
udation. As  an  additional  factor  in  a  certain  degree  of  obstruction  there  is  also  an 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  large  veins  which  empty  into  the  heart  and  receive  the 
lymph  from  the  ^reat  lymphatic  trunks;  this  increase  of  pressure  hinders  the  dis- 
chai^  of  lymph  mto  the  veins,  and  thus  favors  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
tissues.  An  older  explanation  of  obstructive  edema  recognized  as  the  only  cause 
the  increased  venous  pressure  and  the  consequent  diminished  absorption  of  the 
lymph  in  the  tissues.^  The  preceding  theory,  on  the  contrary,  lays  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  augmented  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls,  and  takes  cognizance 
of  the  lact  that  tne  general  venous  pressure  is  sometimes  excessively  increased 
without  a  trace  of  edema  and  that  edema  may  exist  with  obstructive  conditions  in 
which  the  venous  pressure  is  not  increased  (vasomotor  obstruction,  cardiac  obstruc- 
tion with  dilated  veins).  An  expluiation  based  solely  upon  the  pressure  relations 
is,  therefore,  inadequate.  The  more  recent  theory  is  also  favored  by  the  fact  that  it 
agrees  with  Meltzer's  views  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  capillary  tonus  upon 
permeability  (see  p.  50),  and  may  be  used  without  modification  to  explain  those 
cases  of  circulatory  disturbance  with  edema  in  which  there  is  no  demonstrable 
interference  with  cardiac  dynamics  but  in  which  the  obstruction  is  due  simply  to 
the  vasomotor  system. 

Any  affection  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs  which  will  produce  cyan- 
osis from  congestion  may  also  produce  obstructive  edema.     The  edema 

1  This  view  is  founded  partly  upon  a  confusion  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
general  venous  congestion  with  those  present  in  local  venous  congestion  produced 
by  the  local  obstruction  of  a  venous  tnmk.  In  the  latter  the  venous  pressure  above 
the  obstruction  is  considerable  (almost  equal  to  the  arterial  pressure)  because  the 
vein  has  been  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a  blind  manometric  appendage  of  the 
capillaries  and  arteries.  In  general  venous  obstruction,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
venous  pressure  is  in  many  cases  not  raised  at  all  or  at  most  the  increase  of  pressure 
is  limited  directly  to  the  area  up  stream  from  the  heart. 
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begins  and  becomes  most  intense  in  the  body  parts  most  remote 
from  the  heart  and  where  the  capillary  walls  are  most  infiuenced  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  dependent  position  of  the  part,  e.  g., 
the  hands,  the  feet,  and,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  loins  (see 
above).  In  obstructive  conditions  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
blood-columD  exerts  a  particularly  marked  influence;  for  all  these  con- 
ditions are  characterized  by  a  fall  of  capillary  pressure  in  the  general 
circulation  in  those  positions  subjected  to  the  least  hydrostatic  pressure. 
The  author  emphasizes  this  fact  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  some 
existing  hemodynamic  theories.  Obstructive  edema  appears  lat«  in 
the  face,  principally  because  the  arterial  and  venous  blood-columna 
exert  a  hydrostatic  suction  upon  the  capillaries  of  this  region.  Xovcr- 
tbeless  there  are  exceptions  to  these  rules  of  localization  which  are  not 
very  well  understood  and  probably  depend  upon  vasomotor  phenomena. 
The  influence  of  gravity  upon  the  distribution  of  the  edema  becomes 
very  evident  with  change  of  posture;  e.  g.,  ambulatory  patients  will 


suffer  from  edematous  feet;  but  upon  going  to  bed  the  edema  soon 
disappears  from  the  extremities  and  appears  m  the  region  of  the  loins. 
Lying  upon  one  side  for  a  considerable  time  will  distribute  the  edema 
to  that  side  of  the  body,  and,  if  a  h3'drothorax  be  present,  will  make 
it  more  marked  upon  that  side. 

When  the  obstruction  is  local,  the  edema  will,  of  course,  be  confined 
to  the  region  from  which  the  obstructed  vein  arises.  The  edema  due 
to  local  venous  obstruction  depends  upon  an  increased  pressure  in  the 
capillaries  (distinguishing  it  from  that  due  to  general  obstruction), 
upon  the  increased  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  the  circulation,  and  in  the  more  dependent  parts  upon 
the  lymphatic  pressure  of  the  blood-colunm. 

A  fluid  exudate  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  due  to  portal  obstruction 
(cirrhosis,  thrombosis)  or  to  a  chronic  afTcption  of  the  peritoneum 
(tuberculosis),  will  sometimes  compress  the  vena  cava  inferior  or  the 
common  iliac  veins,  and  so  give  rise  to  an  edema  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties.    To  decide  the  true  nature  of  this  symptom-complex  is  often  very 
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difficult,  for  both  ascites  and  edema  of  the  lower  extremitiea  may  be 
coordinated  sequences  of  some  general  obst  niction  located  in  the  thorax. 
The  onset  will  sometimes  permit  a  differentiation.  If  the  abdomen 
swelled  before  the  legs,  the  cause  will  be  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
affectiooa  of  the  abdominal  cavity;    if  the  logs  Hwelled  before  the  ab- 


Flg.  15.— Heberden'!  n.idM  in 


domen,  the  cause  will  be  some  general  circulatory  <listurbance.     The 
history  of  the  case  not  infrequently  leaves  us  in  doubt. 

Renal  or  Nephritic  Edema. — Magnus'  experimental  re.scarchea' 
indicate  that  hydremic  plethora,  i.  e.,  an  increased  volume  of  the  blood 
due  to  retention  of  its  water  (formerly  considered   a  sufficient  cau.se 


Fk.  16.— HeherJ«i>  node*  (Uid  u1n«r  deformil-f,"  Caw  of  arthrilii  dffnmsni  (New  York  City 

for  the  production  of  nephritic  edema)  may  be  the  cause  (although  not 
the  only  one)  of  edema  and  of  other  transudations  if  the  vessel-walls  be 
coinciden tally  damaged  and  rendered  abnormally  permeable.  This 
latter  condition  occurs  in  renal  disease  from  the  retention  of  the  urinary 
solids,  and  may  be  produced  experimentally  by  the  simultaneous  ligation 
'  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.,  lSfl9,  vol.  xUi. 
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of  both  ureters.  Only  when  such  a  retention  exists  is  it  justifiable  to 
assume  nephritic  edema  as  the  result  of  hydremic  plethora.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  retention  of  urinary  solids  requisite  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nephritic  edema,  in  addition  to  injuring  the  vessel-wall, 
as  indicated  by  Magnus,  ma^  also  favor  edema  by  making  the  tissue- 
juices  hjrperosmotic.  This  is  due  partly  to  an  accumulation  of  the 
metabolic  products  of  the  tissues  and  partly  to  the  transudation  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  which  are  not  eliminated,  particularly  sodium 
chlorid.     The  hyperosmotic  fluid  attracts  the  water  from  the  blood. 

Nephritic  edema,  contrasted  with  the  variety  due  to  congestion, 
is  practically  independent  of  the  influence  of  gravity  and  of  the  distance 
of  the  affected  part  from  the  heart.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
circulation  is  normal  and  that  the  fall  of  capillary  pressure  peculiar 
to  general  obstruction  is  not  present  in  nephritis,  so  that  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  blood-column  does  not  markedly  overload  the 
capillary  blood-vessels.     Its  location  seems  rather  to  depend  upon  some 

Peculiar  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
ody.  Nephritic  edema  (in  acute  and  subacute  nephritis)  is  a  typical 
example  of  this  selective  action,  appearing  generally  in  the  face,  and 
especially  about  the  eyelids.  Edema  localized  in  this  way  is  very 
suggestive  of  the  diagnosis  of  nephritis.  The  more  chronic  types  of 
nephritis  (contracted  kidney),  however,  rarely  exhibit  any  edema 
until  quite  late  in  the  disease,  and  then  it  usually  begins  in  the  feet, 
because  the  hypertrophied  heart,  unable  to  maintain  the  circulation 
against  the  obstacles  in  the  kidneys  and  at  the  periphery,  begins  to  flag. 
In  other  words,  in  these  very  chronic  cases  of  nephritis  dropsy  is  generally 
of  cardiac  origin. 

In  addition  to  its  early  appearance  in  the  face,  true  nephritic  edema 
is  further  characterized  by  the  fact  that  cyanosis  is  absent,  but  the 
possibihty  of  the  occurrence  of  mixed  forms  must  also  be  borne  in  . 
mind. 

Cachectic  Edema. — Under  this  title  are  usually  included  those 
edemas  observed  in  severe  cachexias  and  particularly  those  occurring 
in  anemic  individuals  where  there  are  no  pronounced  cardiac  or  renal 
affections.  The  latter  class  is  also  designated  as  anemic  edema.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  cachectic  edema  by  any  one  theory,  for 
the  factors  responsible  for  obstructive  and  nephritic  edema  are  evi- 
dently active  in  manifold  combinations.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  general  disturbance  of  function  in  cachectic  conditions  also 
affects  the  heart  and  the  kidneys.  We  can  no  longer  describe  this  group 
of  edemas  as  anemic  or  hydremic,  because  neither  anemia  (or  oligo- 
chromemia)  nor  hydremia  is  present  in  all  these  cases;  besides  experi- 
mental investigations  indicate  that  neither  oligochromemia  nor  hy- 
dremia is  in  itself  suflScient  to  produce  edema.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  hydremic  plethora  as  well  as 
hydremia  and  oligochromemia  exist,  Magnus^  investigations  mentioned 
above  show  that  an  additional  factor  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  edema,  namely,  increased  permeability  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  oligochromemia  and  hydremia, 
particularly  when  of  long  duration,  may  play  an  etiologic  r61e  in  these 
cachectic  edemas,  since  in  addition  to  causing  functional  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  and  of  urinary  excretion  they  may  damage  the  vessels 
and  increase  their  permeability.    According  to  this  conception,  cachec- 
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tic  edema  will  at  times  simulate  the  type  of  nephritic  edema,  at  others 
that  of  cardiac  or  obstructive  edema. 

Inflammatory  Edema. — From  the  diagnostic  point  of  view  in- 
flammatory edema  is  only  important  in  pointing  to  some  deep-seated 
inflammation.  It  must  be  attributed  to  the  saturation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  an  inflammatory  focus  with  the  fluid  components  of  the  exudate 
(Samuel). 

It  is  of  more  interest  to  the  surgeon  than  to  the  clinician.  Althou^  so  rarely 
present,  it  is  important  in  sngsesting  the  purulent  nature  of  an  underlymg  pleuritic 
effusion.  In  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  inflammatorv  edema  about  the  joints 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  effusion  in  the  joint  itself.  Inflammatory  edema  may 
aid  the  surgeon  in  recognizing  a  deep  suppuration,  as  in  purulent  perforative  ap- 
pendicitis, liver  abscess,  etc.  Here  it  would  depend  upon  adhesions  which  connect 
the  inflammatory  focus  with  the  skin. 

Angioneurotic  Edema. — Under  this  heading  are  included  certain 
rare  types  of  edema  of  the  face  or  of  other  areas  of  the  skin.  Some  of 
them  are  combined  with  analogous  conditions  in  the  mucous  membranes 
(laryngeal,  bronchial,  gastric,  or  intestinal).  On  account  of  their 
acute  origin  and  rapid  disappearance,  they  have  been  regarded  as  prod- 
ucts of  angioneurotic  disturbances.  The  edema  of  the  tongue  in 
Rogowicz's  experiments  may  explain  angioneurotic  edema.  This 
edema  resulted  from  a  maximimi  dilatation  of  the  lingual  vessels  and 
was  produced  by  dividing  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers  running  with 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  simultaneously  stimulating  the  vasodilator 
fibers  which  reach  the  tongue  through  the  lingual  nerve.  The  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  this  maximum  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
mcreases  the  formation  of  lymph,  raises  the  capillary  pressure,  and 
at  the  same  time  renders  the  capillary  walls  more  permeable.  The 
edema  of  cyanotic  parts  should  also  be  included  under  this  heading 
(see  p.  42,  et  seq.:  OEd^me  bleu  des  hyst^riques). 

A  similar  conception  possibly  applies  to  some  of  the  edemas  occur- 
ring in  nervous  diseases  (see  Examination  of  the  Nervous  System), 
and  to  the  rapidly  appearing  circumscribed  wheals  of  urticaria,  which 
are  due  to  local  edema  and  seem  to  hold  a  certain  etiologic  relationship 
to  the  previously  mentioned  idiopathic  form.  It  should,  however,  be 
not^  that  in  nervous  diseases  ending  in  paralysis  (polyneuritis,  for 
example)  the  loss  of  motion  of  the  parts  has  something  to  do  with 
the  occurrence  of  edema,  since  it  leads  to  stasis.  For  the  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  urticaria-like  edema  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  effect 
of  certain  organic  substances,  classified  by  Heidenhain  as  the  first 
group  of  lymphagogues,  the  action  of  which  is  probably  due  to  their 
influence  upon  the  permeability  of  the  capillary  endothelial  cells.  The 
t}pe  of  these  substances  is  furnished  by  an  infusion  of  crab-meat. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  general  edema  which  occurs  without 
nephritis  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  especially  in  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria,  as  well  as  that  appearing  after  the  mjection  of  diphtheric 
antitoxin,  and  that  after  the  employment  of  potassium  iodid. 

THE    DETERMINATION   OF    THE   ELECTRIC    RESISTANCE    OF    THE 

SKIN 

When  the  ordinary  galvanometers  or  voltmeters  are  employed,  the  determination 
of  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  electric  conduction,  which  resistance  is  manifested 
practically  by  the  skin,  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  electrodiagnosis  (see 
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later).  With  a  galvanometer  graduated  in  miUiamp^res,  the  cutaneous  resistance 
is  naturally  included  in  the  measured  strength  of  the  current,  and  if  we  measure 
by  volts,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  tlie  resistance. 

The  determination  of  the  electric  resistance  of  the  skin  is,  however,  of  great 
theoretic  and  practical  interest  in  exophthalmic  goiter  and  in  scleroderma.  In 
the  former  affection  the  cutaneous  resistance  to  electric  conduction  is  almost  con- 
stantly diminished.  The  explanation  ordinarily  given,  that  this  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  increased  moisture  of  the  skin,  seems  doubtful  to  the  author  because  such  a 
diminution  of  resistance  cannot  be  obtained  in  health  by  flooding  the  skin  with 
water,  and  furthermore  because  the  cutaneous  resistance  to  conduction  is  not  dim- 
inished in  diseases  characterized  by  hyperidrosis,  such  as  phthisis,  for  example. 
In  doubtful  cases  this  diminution  of  cutaneous  resistance  may  be  of  diagnostic 
value  in  the  recognition  of  exophthalmic  goiter.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  cutane- 
ous resistance  to  electric  conduction  is  increased  in  scleroderma;  in  these  cases  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  explained  by  the  thickened  and  dry  con- 
dition of  the  integument. 

According  to  Dubois,  we  must  differentiate  between  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  body  to  the  continuous  galvanic  current,  the  resistance  to  the  interrupt^  galvanic 
current  (immediately  after  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  circuit),  and  the 
resistance  to  the  faradic  current.  For  t!ie  question  under  discussion  we  are  interested 
only  in  the  resistance  to  the  continuous  galvanic  current,  since  the  remaining  kinds 
of  resistance  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  det<?rmined  and  since  the  above  state- 
ments in  regard  to  exophthalmic  goiter  and  scleroderma  refer  to  the  continuous 
galvanic  current. 

From  a  technical  standpoint  the  cutaneous  resistance  may  be  determined  by 
any  of  the  methods  employed  in  physics,  but  some  of  the:5C  are  cumbersome  and  hence 
the  following  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  Modem  electric  outfits 
are  usually  provided  with  some  means  for  measuring  the  voltage  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  current.  Now  from  Ohm's  law  it  follows  that  an  absolute  measure 
of  the  resistance  is  obtained  in  ohms  by  dividing  the  voltage  by  the  stren^h  of  the 
current.  To  determine  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  cutaneous  resistance  m  a  given 
patient  we  employ  the  same  source  of  electricity,  the  same  electrodes,  and  apply 
them  to  analogous  portions  of  the  body  first  of  the  patient  and  then  of  the  control, 
a  healthy  individual.  According  to  Ohm's  law,  the  resistance  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  strength  of  the  current;  and  the  latter  is  read  from  the  galvanometer 
in  each  case.  The  stronger  the  current  from  the  same  source  of  electricity  in  the 
patient,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  control  individual,  the  less  the  resistance; 
with  twice  the  current  the  resistance  becomes  one-half,  with  three  times  the  current 
one-third,  and  so  on.  This  method  is  usually  sufficient  for  clinical  purposes,  particu- 
larly when  the  precaution  is  taken  to  employ  not  only  one  but  several  healthy  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  age  for  comparison.  Eleclrodes  ol  the  same  size  must ,  of  course, 
be  employed  and  they  must  be  applied  to  analogous  pHDrtions  of  the  body,  since  the 
resistance  to  the  constant  current  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  elec- 
trode and  since  this  resistance  varies  greatly  in  different  cutaneous  areas.  As  the 
resistance  may  vary  at  different  times  in  the  same  individual,  such  comparative 
tests  are  of  dia^ostic  value  only  when  the  difference  is  considerable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  variations  from  the  normal  observed  in  exophthalmic  goiter  and  sclero- 
derma are  frequently  enormous. 

In  these  determinations,  however,  still  further  difficulties  are  encountered,  since 
the  resistance  is  markedly  influenced  not  only  by  momentary  variations  in  the 
voltage,  but  also  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  current  is  employed.  Com- 
parative results  can  consequently  be  utilized  only  when  the  same  voltage  and  the 
same  length  of  timp  are  used.  Still  more  accurate  results  will  be  obtained  by  allow- 
ing the  current  to  act  until  the  minimum  resistance  is  reached.  This  minimum, 
however,  varies  according  to  the  voltage — the  stronger  the  voltage  the  smaller  the 
minimum.  For  every  voltage  there  is  consequently  a  minimum  of  resistance,  which 
is  reached  after  a  certain  period  of  time  and  which  is  known  as  the  relative  minimum 
of  resistance  for  the  particular  voltage  employed.  This  minimum  does  not  decrease 
indefinitely,  but  ultimately  reaches  a  point  beyond  which  it  remains  uninfluenced  by 
further  increase  in  the  voltage.  This  point  is  designated  as  the  absolute  minimum 
of  resistance,  and  by  this  we  mean  the  least  resistance  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
in  any  given  case  by  increasing  the  voltage.  In  health  the  absolute  minimum  of 
resistance  is  usually  reached  with  a  voltage  of  30  to  50,  and  by  an  electrode  with  a 
surface  of  64  to  100  square  centimeters. 

In  exophthalmic  goiter  Martins,  Oppenheimer,  Kahler,  and  others  have  found 
that: 
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1 .  The  absolute  minimum  of  resistance  is  very  low. 

2.  This  absolute  minimum  is  obtained  by  a  low  voltafce. 

3.  The  relative  minimum  of  resi.-tance  foV  a  lower  voltage  is  abnormally  low. 
The  author  adds  to  this  that  the  minima  are  also  usually  attained  after  an 

abnormally  short  period  of  time. 

In  the  Bern  clinic  the  author  usually  determines  the  relative  minimum  of  resist- 
ance for  different  voltages  up  to  10.  Two  electrodes  are  employee!,  each  having  a 
surface  of  100  square  centimeters:  they  are  well  moistened  and  firmly  pressed  against 
the  abdomen  and  the  lumbar  region  respectively.  Parts  with  thickemHl  epidermis, 
as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  are,  of  course,  p<x)rly  adapted  for  these  examinations,  since 
the  resistance  in  such  situations  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  thickened  epidermis 
and  but  feebly  so  by  the  current. 

The  following  examples  are  given: 

Exophthalnuc  goiter,  electrodes,  100  scjuare  centimeters,  to  the  alxlomen  and 
back. 
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This  is  clue  to  the  presence  of  gas  (generally  air)  in  the  meshes  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Upon  mere  inspection,  emphysema  of  the 
skin  resembles  edema.  Palpation,  however,  over  emphysematous 
regions  produces  a  peculiar  crackling,  audible  as  well  as  palpable.  It 
is  due  to  the  movement  of  bubbles  of  air  in  the  tissues.  Percussion  elicits 
a  tympanitic  note.     (See  Percussion.) 

In  very  rare  instances  the  gas  is  developed  in  the  skin  by  the  activ- 
ity of  gas-producing  bacteria,  e,  g.,  in  anthrax  and  in  malignant  edema. 
In  most  cases  air  penetrates  the  subcutaneous  tissues  from  the  rupture 
of  some  air-containing  organs  or  from  some  external  wound.  The  most 
frequent  source  is  through  the  mediastinal  connective  tissue,  resulting 
from  an  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  esophageal  wall  (carcinoma)  or 
from  a  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  (following  coughing  or  exter- 
nal trauma).  The  emphysema  will  then  first  be  noted  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  or  over  the  manubrium.  In  a  patient  with  a  tracheotomy 
wound,  air  may  be  forced  under  the  skin  by  a  fit  of  coughing.  The 
chief  diagnostic  significance  of  cutaneous  emphysema  is  its  dependence 
upon  the  rupture  of  some  air-containing  viscus.     If  the  source  persist. 
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the  entire  body  surface  may  be  swollen;  but  ordinarily  the  air  is  readily 
absorbed  and  the  cutaneous  emphysema  disappears. 


■chiuetu  Oenerai 


CUTANEOUS  HEMORRHAGES 

Hemorrhages  into  the  akin  appear  as  spots  of  variable  aze,  at  first 
red,  later  violet  to  black,  gradually  changing  to  green  and  yellow,  and 
finally  disappearing.  These  changes  in  color  are  due  to  the  alterations 
in  the  blood-pigment.  In  contrast  to  hyperemic  spots,  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhages do  not  disappear  under  pressure.  They  are  not  usually  elevated 
except  in  certain  types  of  purpura,  where  the  epidermis  may  be  raised 
like  a  bleb.  Absorption  of  the  hemorrhagic  spot!?  usually  begins  in  the 
center.  When  small,  pin-point  in  size,  they  arc  called  ecchymosea  or 
peteckifE} 

Cutaneous  hemorrhages  occur: 

1.  From  trauma  (ordinarj-  black-and-blue  spots).  The  ecchymoses 
caused  by  fiea-biles  (purpura  pulicosa)  belong  to  this  group  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  form  of  purpura.  They  are,  however,  unlike  purpura, 
found  most  abundantly  upon  the  trunk.  They  frequently  exhibit  the 
bite-mark  as  a  dark  spot  in  the  center  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  when 

•pVe  uBu 
ecchymosee,  i 
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fresh,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  hyperemic  zone,  the  color  of  which  will 
disappear  upon  pressure. 

2.  Spontaneously,  in  all  severe  cachexias  and  infections  which  are 
associated  with  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis;  particularly  as  a  characteristic 
pvinptom  in  the  variou.s  types  of  purpura,  in  grave  anemias,  especially 
in  pemiciotis  anemia,  leukemia  and  scurxy,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  in  phosphorus-poisoning,  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in  pyemia,  and 


FiB.  18.— Purpura  (Ne*  York  City  Fospiul). 

in  nephritis,  and  in  the  terminal  stages  of  certain  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

3-  In  the  hemorrhagic  forms  of  the  acute  exanthemata :  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  small-pox.  These  are  notoriou.sly  more  serious  and  critical 
than  the  ordinary  types,  especially  "black  small-pox,"  where  the 
hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  pustules;  and  still  more  so 
that  rare,  very  fatal  form,  "purpura  variolosa,"  where  extensive  cuta- 
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neous  hemorrhEtges  occur  without  the  formation  of  auy  rash.  But  there 
are  some  casea  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  which  are  not  much  more 
serious  than  the  ordinary  cases,  although  they  are  shown  to  be  hemor- 
rhagic by  the  fact  that  the  coloration  of  the  rash  does  not  entirely 
disappear  upon  pressure,  and  that  even  during  the  convalescence  slight 
remains  of  the  rash  still  show  as  a  pigmentation. 

ETylhema  nodosum  (contusiforme)  not  infrequently  simulates  bruises 
of  the  skin,  presenting  rather  extensive  cutaneous  hemorrhages  upon 
the  extensor  surface  of  the  extremities. 

4,  from  marked  venous  atoms,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
severe  paroxysms  of  cough,  which  suddenly  increase  the  congestion, 
e.  g.,  pertussia,  where  hemorrhages  in  the  mucous  membranes,  particu- 
larly m  the  conjunctivee,  are  not  uncommon. 

COLLATERAL  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  SKIN 

A  visible  (Hstention  of  veins  or  arteries  in  the  skin  often  suggests 
some  deep-scatod  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  e.  g.: 


I,  The  collateral  circulation  (arterial)  when  the  aorta  is  occluded  at 
the  isthmus.     (See  Congenital  Heart  Dist^asps.) 
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II.  The  collateral  circulation  (venous)  upon  the  anterior  thoracic 
waU.  This  is  of  some  importance  in  diagnosing  mediastinal  or  pulmo- 
nary tumors,  which  compress  the  big  veins  within  the  chest,  especially 
the  vena  cava  superior  and  inferior.  Here  the  intercostal  and  mtemal 
mammary  veins  dilate  and  furnish  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  two  venae  cavse  when  either  one  is  occluded. 

III.  The  very  striking  collateral  circulation  in  the  abdominal  wall 
caused  by  thrombosis  of  both  iliac  veins  or  of  the  vena  cava  inferior 


Fis.  20. — CoUatentl  circulation  in  thrombo«i9  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

(Fig.  20).  The  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  and  even  from  the 
kidneys,  reaches  the  thorax  by  way  of  distended  tortuous  veins,  which 
are  arranged  longitudinally  and  are  more  pronounced  upon  the  sides 
than  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  This  selection  of  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  is  of  some  importance  in  distinguishing  this  form  of  ob- 
struction from  the  next. 

IV.  The  collateral  circulation  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  portal 
veins  (cirrhosis  of  the  Uver  or  portal  thrombosis,  Fig.  21).     In  the  latter 
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case  it  is  furnished  by  anastomoses  between  the  tiny  veins  at  the  root  of 
the  mesentery  and  those  of  the  peritoneal  covering  and  suspensory  liga- 
ments of  the  liver,  even  sometimes  by  a  patent  vena  umbilicalis.  In 
this  Utter  type  of  anaEtomosis  the  distended  veins  of  the  abdominal 
wall  are  apt  to  be  very  characteristically  arranged  about  the  navel, 
forming  the  so-called  "caput  meduasE." 

Figs.  20  and  21   illustrate  the  diagnostic  distinction  between  the 
distention  of  the  abdominal  wall  veins,  due  in  the  one  case  (Fig.  20)  to 


Fig.  31.— CollBt«nI  ctreuUtion  in  thromtmiiia  of  the  portal  vMn  or  in  h«i»t<c  dtrhorfs. 

obstruction  in  the  vena  cava,  and  in  the  other  case  (Fig.  21)  to  obstruc- 
tion in  the  portal  system.     Numerous  exceptions  make  this  distinction 

less  valuable  for  diagnostic  purposes,  e.  g.,  when  ascites  follows  portal 
stasia  the  presence  of  the  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  will  naturally 
produce  a  secondary  obstruction  in  the  vena  cava,  and  collateral  veins 
will  form  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 

In  any  of  these  corks  of  collateral  venous  circulation  it  is  always 
important  to  detennino  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  venous  blood.     This 
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is  readily  done,  particularly  when  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  intact,  by 
emptying  the  blood  from  the  vein  by  means  of  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
and  then,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  by  watching,  first  at  one  end 
and  then  at  the  other  end  of  the  vein,  to  see  from  which  direction  the 
blood  comes  first.  If  there  be  no  valves  or  if  the  valves  be  incompe- 
tent, this  test  is  valueless,  because  the  blood  would  stream  back  with 
equal  rapidity  from  either  end. 

A  very  fine,  irregular,  dendritic  enlargement  of  the  thoracic  skin 
veins  is  often  observed  in  all  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae, 
especially  when  adhesions  are  present  between  the  two  pleural  surfaces. 
It  probably  represents  a  collateral  circulation  between  the  lung  and  skin. 
In  the  very  cluDnic  forms  of  phthisis  it  is  observed  frequently,  and  then 
quite  often  in  the  supraspinous  fossa. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  the  author  described  a  zone  of  small 
dilated  cutaneous  veins  which  are  arranged  dendritically  and  extend  in 
the  form  of  a  band  about  1  to  3  cm.  broad  along  the  anterior  lower 
border  of  the  lung  and  over  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness.^  It  has  no 
especial  pathologic  significance,  because  it  is  also  observed  in  perfectly 
healthy  mdividuals;  but  clinically  it  represents  a  rough  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  lung  borders.  It  may  be  situated  either  within  or 
without  the  pulmonary  margins,  but  is  generally  near  by,  unless  modi- 
fied in  some  fashion,  as  by  pleural  adhesions.  Percussion-results 
Krove  that  a  low  position  of  this  zone  corresponds  to  emphysema  of  the 
mgs. 

It  is  veiy  difficult  to  explain  the  appearance  of  this  zone  of  vessels,  but,  with- 
out question,  it  is  due  to  a  difiference  in  pressure  between  the  inside  and  the  outside 
of  the  chest-wall.  Suppose  we  take  the  region  where  the  zone  of  vessels  marks  the 
internal  pulmonary  hepatic  boundary.  Above  the  intrathoracic  pressure  is  negative, 
and  below  the  intrarabdominal  pressure  is  positive,  which,  of  course,  in  and  of  itself 
explains  nothing.  Respiration,  however,  alters  the  pressure  relations  (see  p.  86  et  seq.). 
It  produces  a  distinctive  change  of  shape  in  the  chest- wall,  as  evidenced  by  the  normal 
inspiratory  sinking  in  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  and  by  the  so-called  diaphragm 
phenomenon.  Both  these  conditions  furnish  an  inspiratory,  localized,  girdle-shaped 
depression  of  the  chest-wall,  which  must  occasion  a  rhythmic  obstruction  to  the 
venous  blood-current,  because  the  superficial  veins  of  the  depressed  parts  are  com- 
pressed by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  Now  it  is  conceivable  that  this 
rhythmic  congestion  may  give  nse  to  an  area  of  small  distended  veins.  Perhaps  a 
similar  explanation  would  account  for  the  formation  of  the  zone  which  surrounds  the 
heart,  because  evidently  similar  diflferences  in  pressure  exist  at  that  portion  of  the 
chest- wall  against  which  the  heart  beats  and  at  that  portion  against  which  the  lung 
rests.  In  fact,  one  oftentimes  sees  an  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
surrounding  the  cardiac  area,  quite  similar  to  that  about  the  lower  margin  of  the 
lung.  Local  variations  in  pressure  caused  by  the  maximum  distention  of  the  heart 
and  its  minimum  size  dunng  systole  would  also  influence  the  circulation  in  the 
thoracic  wall.  Paroxysms  of  coughing  were  formerly  considered  to  be  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  this  vascular  distention.  They  probably  do  exert 
a  consideitU^le  influence,  because  during  a  cough  the  strong  positive  pressure  from 
the  inside  causes  a  marked  congestion  of  the  subpleural  and  subperitoneal  veins. 
This  in  turn  reacts  upon  certain  cutaneous  veins  wfiich  are  connected  with  the  sub- 
serous veins,  and  the  congestion  will  be  marked  along  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  latter,  to  a  certain  extent,  acts  as  a  watershed  for  the  venous  blood 
flowing  upward  and  downward.  Every  one  with  a  cou^h  does  not  present  this  zone 
of  veins,  so  that  we  must  assume  as  another  factor  in  its  origin  a  certain  indefinite 
abnormal  distensibility  of  the  smallest  vesseL«.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found 
oftenest  in  such  |)atients  as  exhibit  a  similar  tendency  to  the  formation  of  dendritic 
venous  dilatations  in  other  parts  of  the  skin. 

»  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  und  die  diagnostische  Bedeutung  einer  Zone  ektasierter 
feinster  Hautgefdsse  in  der  N&he  der  unteren  Lungengrenze,  Correspondenzbl.  f. 
Schweizer  Aerzte,  1885. 
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TROPHIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN 

The  so-called  "decubitus"  and  the  trophic  disturbacces  accompany- 
ing  nervous  affections  will  be  considered  later  under  Examination  of 
the  Nervous  System. 

Clubbed  fingers,  the  peculiar  swellings  of  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  are  observed  in  congenital  heart  disease,  in  chronic  pul- 
monary diseases,  most  frequently  in  bronchiectasis  and  empyema 
(hence  the  name  empyema  fingers),  and  less  often  in  phthisis.  The 
deformity  may  develop  within  a  few  weeks  and  then  disappear  again 
when  the  causal  disease  has  decidedly  improved.  In  the  more  chronic 
cases  even  the  bones  share  in  the  deformities,  The  toes  are  also  affected, 
though  less  decidedly.  As  yet  we  have  little  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  origin. 


Fig.  22,— Clubbed  Bnasu  (Dr.  H.  H.  t 


Fig.  23.— Clubbed  ling 


a  (Dr.  H.  H.  iltf. 


[Clubbed  fingers  have  also  been  olxwrved  in  other  cardiac  conditiona,  in  sup- 
purative processes  elsewhere  than  tn  the  lungs,  in  syphilis,  in  hypertrophic  biliary 
cirrhosis,  and  in  diarrlieal  affections.  The  close  connection  between  the  exhibition 
of  clubbed  fingers  and  tlie  definitely  proliferative  changes  of  some  of  the  bones  ha^ 
awakened  considerable  interest  since  BambcrgeH  first  3iscu.>ised  II  cases  under  the 
heading  "  Bnne  ('hanges  in  Pulmonary  and  Cardiac  Conditions,"  and  Marie  suggested 
the  name  "  OBleo-artliropathie  Hypertrophiante  Pneumonique."' 

The  bone  chanpea  Jo  not  involve  the  diilnl  phalanger,  but  more  especiallv  the 
ulna  and  radius,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bone*',  and  very 
rarely  the  lower  part  of  the  femur.  The  new  bone  is  usually  in  layers  under  the 
periosteum.  The  annexed  figures  (Figs.  22,  23,  and  24),  especially  the  skiagram, 
indicate  the  appearance  very  well. 

Ebstein^  begins  and  closes  his  thorough  r^um^  with  a  quotation  from  S.  West, 
"  Clubbing  is  one  of  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  ail  so  familiar  that  we  appear 
to  know  more  than  we  really  do.'' — Kn.] 


I.  kiln.  Woch., 


I,  p.  225. 


ix.  p.  67; 
ml  Tliom 


1903,  p.  o<¥2,  and  tliompson,  Med,-Chir. 
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ACUTE  EXANTHEMATA t    CUTANEOUS  DISEASES;    DER- 
BIATmS  MEDICAMENTOSA 

Although  the  scope  of  this  b<K)k  does  not  include  the  subjert  of  skin 
di%ases  and  the  arute  exanthemata,  it  seema  fitting,  from  the  standpoint 
of  diagnosis,  to  describe  the  rash  of  typhoid  fever,  herpes  febrilin,  miii- 
aria,  and  the  medicinal  eruptions. 

ROSE  SPOTS  (RoMoU) 

These  are  small,  round,  very  slightly  elevated,  hyperemic,  rose-red 


ol  Iwnj'  prolifrniticin  IhKn  brtween  a  iinil  6:  d.  an  Bvrn  more  nMriifd  bony  pmlitfnilion  of  tii» 

air*]  bona,  npecially  the  wcond,  third.  &nd  fourth.      A  similAr,  though  much  1»>  niikina. 
tbvif/t  can  be  seen  on  the  ahaftA  of  (he  proxima]  and  middle  phslanged.  but  no  bony  rhange 
nin*  ID  the  lenniiial  phalaages  whem  the  clubbinc  is  ro  pronounced.      The  plyloid  proeefsea 
of  both  tadiua  and  uln&  >h<i<r  a  «t«iporxBi9  (Dr.  H,  H,  Uawin.  Vandrrbill  Clinjr.  N.  V.  City). 
Fi(.  24.  B.—A  normal  hand  for  oomparuon  (from  L.  G,  Col*'<  r-isy  labonlor^-)- 

Bpots,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  small  pea. 
They  appear  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  t>'phoitl  fever. 
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They  are  eparingly  scattered  over  the  abdomen,  more  rarely  over  the 
chest  [back. — Ed.]  and  extremities.  Though  moat  marked  at  the  height 
of  the  fever,  they  may  persist  throughout  its  entire  course  and  even 
after  convalescence.  Relapses  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a  fresh 
crop  of  spots.  Their  hypercmic  nature  is  shown  by  their  immediate 
disappearance  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and  their  instant  reappear- 
ance when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Rose  spots  are  differentiated  from 
the  rash  of  acne  by  the  absence  of  a  decided  center.  This  tip  in  acne  is 
formed  by  some  cutaneous  gland  or  hair-follicle,  or  by  suppuration 
starting  in  one  of  them.  The  opening  of  a  cutaneous  gland  or  hair- 
follicle  is  only  rarely  found  occupying  the  center  of  a  rose  spot,  or  a 
vesicle  tipping  the  center.  If  in  doubt  concerning  any  one  spot,  we  can 
generally  find  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  other  absolutely  characteristic 
rose  spots  elsewhere  upon  the  abdomen.  The  spots  usually  pass  through 
a  cyclic  development,  ripening  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  and 
then  fading  away,  while  in  the  mean  time  new  spots  appear  in  other 
places.  In  a  doubtful  case  it  is  often  advisable  to  mark  out  with  a 
skin  pencil  the  few  spots  that  appear,  in  order  to  observe  them  care- 
fuUy  at  each  visit.  For  although  rose  spots  may  never  appear  during 
the  entire  course  of  some  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever  [the  positive  evi- 
dence of  this  peculiar  rash  is  one  of  the  safest  diagnostic  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease.—Ed.].     (See  Plate  1.) 

HERPES  FEBRILIS 
This  consists  of  a  group  of  vesicles  }  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  situated 
upon  a  slightly  inflamed  base.     The  watery  content  of  each  vesicle 


Fte.  Z&.—Hemeg  ccrvicalis:  On 


rapidly  becomes  purulent  and  turbid,  and  the  vesicle  then  either  bursts 
or  dries  up,  leaving  an  irregular,  scaly  crust  upon  a  somewhat  reddened 
background,     .\lthough  they  may  appear  anywhere  upon  the  face,  nose. 


TTpbold  apoli  {ro«  ipoU)  Id  Um  region  o(  the  umbiltuui  |n 


Boae  sp«u  in  ■  cue  of  typbold  fevi 
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cheek,  lip,  or  ear,  they  develop  most  frequently  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lip.  According  to  their  position  they  are  called  herpes  labialis,  facialis, 
nasalis,  frontalis,  and  auricularis.  The  eruption  generally  appears  at 
the  beginning  of  febrile  diseases;  rarely  in  the  later  stages.  It  is  mo^ 
common  in  those  fevers  with  a  rapid  onset,  particularly  in  croupous 
pneumonia. 

[Howard  *  demonstrated  in  two  cases  of  labial  and  nasal  herpes  and 
herpes  of  the  body  occurring  in  acute  lobar  pneumonia  pathologic 
changes  in  the  posterior-root  ganglia,  the  Ciasserian  ganglia,  and  the 
skin.  The  changes  are  apparently  identical  with  those  shown  by  Head 
and  Carpenter^  to  be  invariably  associated  with  herpes  zoster.  J.  R. 
Hunt '  has  described  a  similar  picture  in  connection  with  the  geniculate 
ganglion. 

From  evidence  available  at  the  present  date,  it  is  probable  that 
lesions  identical  in  character  and  similarly  localized  are  present  in  the 
herpes  of  other  infectious  diseases,  and  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, that  the  lesions  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  nerves,  and  skin  are  clue 
to  the  action  of  the  soluble  toxins  of  various  micro-organisms. — Ed.] 

Herpes  is  very  rarely  observed  in  typhoid  fever,  but  frequently 
occurs  [in  malaria. — Ed.]  in  epidemic  menmgococcic  meningitis  and  in 
pneumococcic  meningitis,  where  it  is  of  value  in  differentiating  these 
varieties  from  tuberculous  meningitis.  There  is  a  certain  type  of 
slight  ephemeral  fever,  with  nothing  objective  to  be  discovered  except 
the  increased  temperature  and  herpes,  which  is  termed  febris  herpetica. 
Herpes,  as  a  rule,  is  considered  a  relatively  favorable  prognostic  sign 
(i.  e.,  as  compared  with  cases  of  the  same  disease  without  herpes). 
Experience  in  the  use  of  streptococcus  toxin  in  the  treatment  of  malig- 
nant tumors  teaches  that  herpes  febriUs  depends  upon  a  toxic  action; 
yet  in  the  Bern  clinic  we  have  several  times  isolated  meningococci  by 
scraping  the  base  of  fresh  herpetic  vesicles  in  cases  of  epidemic  men- 
ingitis. 

The  author  has  noted  herpes  several  times  in  meat-poisoning;  hence 
its  appearance  may  be  of  some  value  in  distinguishmg  this  affection 
from  typhoid. 

SQLIARIA  (Prickly  Heat)  i  SUDAMINA 

Under  this  head  are  included  various  eruptions  of  tiny  vesicles 
developing  most  frequently  upon  the  abdomen  and  chest,  and  usually 
accompamed  by  profuse  perspiration.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  eruption  is  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  orifices  of  the  sweat-glands 
with  swollen  epithelium  and  to  the  formation  of  small  retention  cysts, 
some  of  which  may  be  associated  with  a  slight  inflammatory  reaction 
in  the  neighborhood.     Three  main  types  are  to  be  distinguished : 

Miliaria  crystaUina  (sudamina;  crystal  rash):  absolutely  transpar- 
ent vesicles,  resembling  a  dewdrop  and  without  reddened  base. 

Miliaria  alba:  vesicles  with  shghtly  turbid  contents  upon  a  faintly 
reddened  base. 

Miliaria  rubra:  small  red  papules  with  a  faintly  developed  vesicle 
in  the  center.    This  type  is  apt  to  itch. 

>  Howard:  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  February,  1903. 
« Head  and  Carpenter:  Brain,  1900,  Part  III. 

*  "  On  Herpetic  Inflammations  of  the  Geniculate  Ganglion.  A  New  Syndrome 
and  Its  Complications,"  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Men.  Dis.,  February,  1907. 
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Miliaria  vesicles  are  generally  situated  close  together.  It  is  as  yet 
unknown  whether  the  eruption  in  the  so-called  epidemic  miliaria  has 
the  character  of  a  specific  exanthem  or  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
profuse  perspiration. 

DERMATITIS  MEDICARENTOSA  (DRUG  ERUPTION) 

Numerous  medicinal  agents  have  the  pneculiarity  of  exciting  in  certain 
individuals  eruptions  which  resemble  urticaria,  measles,  or  even  scarlet 
fever.  The  rash  generally  fades  promptly  and  disappears  when  the  drug  is 
omitted.  Examples  of  such  drugs  are  most  of  the  antipyretics,  especially 
antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phenacetin;  not  infrequently  sodmm  salicylate  [and 
quinin. — Ed.];  many  preparations  of  balsams,  e.  g.,  balsam  of  copaiba; 
and  mercury  used  externally,  or,  in  rare  cases,  internally.  The  injection  of 
antitoxin  may  produce  similar  eruptions  resembling  urticaria,  measles,  or 
scarlet  fever.  lodid  of  potassium  is  apt  to  produce  a  rash  which  may 
closely  resemble  erythema  multiforme  or  to  bring  out  a  purulent  acne- 
like eruption  which  may  be  confounded  with  syphilis  or  small-pox.  The 
{prolonged  administration  of  considerable  doses  of  bromid  of  potassium 
requently  causes  an  eruption  very  much  like  acne.  It  is  usually  localized 
upon  the  face  and  chest,  and  an  experienced  observer  generally  distin- 
guishes it  by  its  marked  nodular  infiltration  and  bluish  appearance.  It 
may  develop  into  suppurating  sores  covered  with  crusts  which  resemble 
chancroids,  and  which  persist  in  the  resemblance  even  microscopically 
by  exhibiting  a  marked  overgrowth  of  epithelium. 

OTHER    CUTANEOUS    MANIFESTATIONS    IMPORTANT 
FROM  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  STANDPOINT 

Striae. — The  strise  caused  by  the  stretching  of  the  skin  in  edema 
resemble  strise  gravidarum,  and  may  persist  for  some  time  or  even  per- 
manently after  the  edema  has  disappeared.  (See  p.  50.)  Similar  strise 
may  appear  from  the  rapid  accumulation  or  disappearance  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  Any  cause  which  rapidly  increases  the  size  of  the  abdo- 
men, such  as  pregnancy  or  the  growth  of  tumors,  may  produce  these 
striae. 

K.  Ziegler'p  anatomic  findings^  indicate  that  the  striff  arise  from  laceration  of 
the  elastic  fibers  of  the  reticular  layer  of  the  integtunent.  Tiiese  fibers  undergo 
but  a  partial  regeneration,  so  that  the  original  condition  is  never  reproduced. 

Desquamation. — In  cachexia  and  emaciation  one  frequently  ob- 
serves a  diffuse,  bran-like  scaliness  covering  the  skin  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  (pityriasis  tabescentium) .  A  characteristic  lamellar 
desquamation  of  the  skin,  usually  most  conspicuous  upon  the  palmar 
surfaces  of  the  feet  and  hands,  occurs  after  scarlet  fever;  a  charac- 
teristic bran-like  desquamation  after  measles;  a  more  crust-like  des- 
quamation after  small-pox;  and  a  flaky  desquamation  after  erysipelas. 

Furunculosis,  as  a  complication  of  some  general  disorder,  such  as 
diabetes,  is  of  diagnostic  interest  to  clinicians;  otherwise,  it  concerns 
only  dermatologists. 

Scars. — The  forms  of  various  scars  may  be  of  some  importance  in 
considering  the  past  history  of  a  patient,  e.  g,,  marks  of  vaccination,  of 

» Milnch.  med.  Woch.,  1905,  No.  .37. 
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small-pox,  of  furunculosis,  of  carbuncle,  of  lupus,  of  in^inal  buboes,  of 
tuberculous  gl&nds,  and  the  bean-shaped  scars  of  serpigiuouH  syphitida. 
Unfortunately,  even  a  slight  scar  does  not  tdways  persist  to  show  the  site 


Fi«.  26.— Gouty  tophi. 


of  the  primary  sore  of  syphilis.    Surgical  operations,  various  therapeutic 
sa,  such  as  moxas,  cautery,  venesections,  leechett,  Baunscheidtis- 


Fig.  17.— Ctyetah  ol  «odimi 


mus,  and  epiapastics,  and  wet-cupping  leave  behind  permanent  charac- 
teristic scars.    They  may  be  important  in  marking  the  dates  of  previous 
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Qouty  Tophi. — ^The  occurrence  of  gouty  tophi  in  the  skin  is  of 
diagnostic  importance.  They  are  small  swellings,  somewhat  resembling 
a  milium  or  a  small  atheroma  (wen)  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin- 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  auricle, 
particularly  in  the  region  of  the  helix,  where  they  are  often  connected 
with  the  cartilage.  They  usually  present  a  white,  transparent  center, 
which  upon  incision  discharges  a  creamy  or  chalky  mass  of  sodium  acid 
urate.  When  placed  under  the  microscope,  the  crystalline  character 
of  the  mass  is  revealed.,  (See  Fig.  27.)  It  gives  the  murexid  reaction  for 
uric  acid.     (See  Urinary.  Sediments.) 
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DETERMINATION  OF  THE  BODY  TEMPERATURE 

Physicians  in  ancient  times  recognized  as  the  principal  symptom  of 
fever  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  But  the  amount 
of  fever  was  measured  by  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  Traube,  v.  Barensprung,  and  Wunderlich 
perfected  the  methods  for  taking  the  body  temperature,  considering  it 
one  of  the  essential  points  to  be  observed  in  an  examination.  Since 
their  time  the  tendency  has  been  to  consider  that  an  increase  of  the 
body  temperature  is  the  essential  sign  of  fever. 

The  classic  symptoms  of  fever  include,  in  addition,  weakness,  ma- 
laise, anorexia,  thirst,  digestive  and  psychic  disorders,  rapid  breathing, 
alteration  in  the  amount  of  urinary  excretion,  and  especiaUy  "  consump- 
tion of  the  body.'* 

Some,  though  not  all,  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  may  be 
produced  by  an  artificial  overheating  of  the  body.  Certain  of  them, 
however,  by  no  means  run  parallel  to  the  increase  of  temperature;  for 
sometimes,  either  with  or  without  antipyretics,  the  temperature  may 
drop  without  any  especial  improvement  in  the  other  symptoms.  Hence, 
an  mcrease  of  body  temperature  is  the  most  important  and  constant  ac- 
companiment of  what  we  call  fever,  and  to-day  the  terms  are  used  inter- 
changeably. But  still  we  must  not  neglect  the  associated  phenomena 
of  the  febnle  symptom-complex  in  determining  the  severity  of  an  attack, 
because  they  are  partly  independent  of  the  temperature,  and  are  some- 
times much  more  important  than  the  amount  of  temperature  increase. 

Our  conception  of  fever  has  been  materially  clarified  by  recent 
writers,  and  the  modem  view  of  this  important  symptom  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

THE  NATURE  OF  FEVER  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  ITS 

ESTIMATION 

According  to  Liebermeister's  generally  accepted  theory,  which  Hildebrand, 
Stem,  and  others  have  tried  to  support  by  recent  investi^^ations,  fever  depends  upon 
an  "  adj[u8tment "  of  the  temperature  regulation  to  a  higher  degree  in  which  heat- 
production  and  heat-dissipation,  the  two  factors  whose  product  eauals  the  body 
temperature,  are  supposeti  to  behave  in  an  entirely  diflFerent  manner  aepending  upon 
the  case,  but  the  end-result  is  the  same,  viz.,  increased  body  temperature.  In  the 
author^s  (unpublished)  lecture  upon  fever  he  has  proved  that  this  theory  is  imt enable 
and  he  has  substituted  a  simpler  conception  whicn  is  more  in  accord  with  physiologic 
and  clinical  data.    This  conception  will  be  fully  treated  in  a  monograph  now  in 
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preparation,  but  a  brief  sketch  of  its  salient  features  may  be  inserted  here.  It  is 
unquestionably  convenient  to  regard  fever  and  an  increased  body  t«mperatiwe  as 
one  and  the  same  thing,  but  from  a  clinical  standpoint  this  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Liebenneifiter's  theory  is  based  upon  the  supposition  thai  there  is  a  special  center  m 
the  brain  for  the  r^ulation  of  the  temperature.  The  author  wishes  to  emphasize 
particulariy  that  this  supposition  is  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least,  and  that  its  truth 
has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  familiar  experiment?  of  Aronsohn  and  others  w-ith 
heat-stroke  prove  only  that  the  body  temperature  may  be  controlled  by  the  brain 
through  vasomotor  influence.  This  lact  alone  by  no  means  justifies  the  supposition 
of  a  central  regulation  of  temperature  or  of  the  existence  of  a  heat  center.  Until 
proved  incorrect  the  author  would  iQuch  prefer  to  believe  that  the  reflation  of  the 
body  temperature  is  a  highly  complicated  process  which  may  be  mfluenced  and 
disturbed  py  any  of  the  organs,  but  chiefly  by  variations  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood.  This  assumption  of  a  decentralization  of  heat-regulation  explains  why  so 
many  different  conoitions  result  in  an  increase  of  body-heat  commonly  known  as 
fever,  and  also  why  factors  working  in  opposition  to  these  conditions  may  produce  a 
subnormal  temperature.  The  mechanism  bv  which  a  febrile  temperature  is  brought 
about  seems  to  the  author  to  be  simply  as  foUows:  The  internal  organs  are  damaged 
by  some  toxic  substance  and  there  results,  according  to  physiologic  laws  (acting  also 
in  inflammation  and  functional  hyperemia),  a  vasciSar  ailatation  and  an  increase  in 
the  local  circulation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  circulating 
blood  is  in  the  internal  organs,  while  the  skin,  which  serves  for  heat-dissipation,  has 
less  than  its  usiial  supply.  The  effect  of  this  changed  distribution  of  the  olood  is  to 
diminish  heat-dissipation,  i.  c,  there  is  a  heat  stasis,  and,  with  Traube,  the  author  sees 
in  this  the  essential  character  of  fever.  Increased  neat-production  is  frequently 
found  in  acute  febrile  conditions  as  an  exprespion  of  toxic  organic  destruction, 
but  this  is  not  essential  to  fever,  since  there  are  fevers  in  which  gaseous  inter- 
change is  not  increased.  Moreover,  the  greatest  possible  increase  in  heat-produc- 
tion as  seen  in  large  eaters  and  in  those  doing  heavy  physical  work  is  unable  to  raise 
the  body  temperature  so  long  as  heat-dissipation  is  sumcient.  This  idea  that  fever 
is  due  to  diminished  heat-dissipation  seems  to  be  the  simplest  possible  one  and  one 
firmly  supported  by  physiologic  facts.  To  assume  that  fever  is  maintained  by  an 
fliteration  in  the  ^'r^tilation  center,''  and  that  external  cooling  agencies  do  not 
easily  reduce  the  fever  is  to  misinterpret  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  fact  that  cooling 
the  surface  of  a  febrile  patient  haa  uttle  depressing  influence  upon  the  temperature 
is  not  due  to  the  action  of  a  regulating  center,  but  rather  to  a  failure  in  regulation 
in  that  the  skin  is  insufficiently  supplied  with  blood,  and  therefore  external  cooling 
cannot  be  effective.  This  conception  is  supported  in  every  particular  by  clinical 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it  explains  the  manifold  disturbances  of  function  of 
the  orgtms  which  accompany  fever,  only  a  portion  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
febrile  elevation  of  temperature.  Most  of  these  disturbances  of  function  are  due  to 
toxic  substances  and  cause  the  febrile  disturbance  of  the  circulation  so  that  the  con- 
comitant phenomena  themselves  will  vary  considerably  in  accord  with  the  impaired 
functions  of  the  viscera.  As  a  consequence  of  the  author's  conception  of  fever  as  a 
circulatory  disturbance  it  follows  that  there  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  "fever 
without  fever,"  a  latent  fever,  i.  e.,  a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  circulation  without 
an  elevation  of  temperature.  This  previously  inexplicable  phenomenon,  frequently 
observed  in  tuberculous  patients  (indicated  by  high  pulse  frequency,  anorexia,  etc., 
I.  c,  febrile  phenomena  without  elevation  of  temperature),  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  there  exists  in  these  cases  the  typical  febrile  circulatory 
disturbance  or  the  increased  circulation  in  the  damaged  internal  viscera,  but  that, 
owing  to  diminished  metabolism  (anorexia),  heat-production  is  so  reduced  that 
the  internal  temperature  does  not  rise  in  spite  of  the  diminished  heat-dissipation. 
The  occurrence  of  what  the  author  has  designated  as  '*  relative  fever"  is  aho  at  once 
explained  by  his  theory.  By  relative  fever,  likewise  frequently  observed  in  tuber- 
culous patients,  we  understand  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  the  usually 
accepted  febrile  limit  (37.3®  C.  or  99.1®  F.  in  tne  evening),  but  that  the  temperature 
is  nevertheless  higher  than  we  would  regard  as  normal  from  the  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities of  the  individual.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  individuals  whose  normal 
temperature  never  reaches  37®  C.  (98.6®  F.),  and  in  whom  an  evening  temperature 
of  37.2®  C.  (98.9®  F.)  is  consequently  to  be  regarde*!  as  febrile  and  is  associated 
with  general  febrile  phenomena.  A  further  consequence  of  the  author's  conception 
is  that  fever  limits  are  to  be  regarded  as  purely  conventional  and  indefinite.  The 
well-established  clinical  fact  that  a  wider  range  in  the  daily  temperature  variations 
may  indicate  fever  agrees  very  well  with  his  conception  anrf  is  a  special  instance  of  a 
'*  relative  fever"  in  which  the  heat-stasis  is  shown  only  by  the  fact  that  the  increase 
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in  heat-production  occurring  physiologically  during  the  day  (see  p.  74)  augments  the 
daily  temperature  variations  as  a  result  of  the  insufficient  heat-aissipation. 

Furthermore,  the  author's  conception  of  fever  suggests  that  the  lever  is  purpcwe- 
ful  and  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  that  the  altered  circulatory  conditions  bring 
more  blood  to  the  damaged  viscera,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  regard 
the  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  same  light.  Such  an  elevation  of  the  internal 
temperature  due  to  lessened  cutaneous  circulation  should  be  considered  rather  a 
by-product.  This  is  what  we  should  ex|>ect  a  priori  from  the  physiologic  adaptation 
to  temperature  in  the  normal  subject,  even  if  it  had  not  been  proved  experimentaUy 
that  the  organism  is  directly  damaged  by  overheating. 

As  far  as  the  theory  of  antipyresis  is  concerned,  the  author's  conception  of 
fever  leads  him  to  believe  that  antipyresis  is  a  valuable  measure  provided  that  the 
change  it  brings  about  in  the  circulatory  conditions  is  not  too  violent,  too  abrupt, 
nor  of  too  lon^  duration,  a  conclusion  supported  by  clinical  experience.  Antipyresis 
is  also  recognized  as  beneficial  by  the  patient  himself.  From  this  belief  important 
therapeutic  deductions  may  be  made  as  to  the  best  methods  of  reducing  fever,  but 
their  consideration  cannot  be  taken  up  at  this  place. 

In  reference  to  **  sthenic"  and  "  asthenic"  fever,  see  p.  148  et  seq. 

Before  the  use  of  thermometers  physicians  estimated  the  temperature 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  Though  generally  this  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
method  of  telling  whether  or  not  fever  is  present,  many  mistakes  may 
arise.  The  hand  appreciates  only  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  This  does 
not  always  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body 
or  of  the  blood;  because  the  skin  temperature  evidently  depends  not  only 
u()on  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  skin  at  a  given  time,  as  well  as  u()on  the  conditions  of  heat  radiation. 
For  example,  during  a  chill  the  cutaneous  temperature  is  often  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  a  contraction  of  the  peripheral  vessels,  while  the  blood 
temperature,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  is  increased.  Conversely, 
the  cutaneous  temperature  of  perspiring  patients  seems  increased,  pro- 
vided evaporation  and  subsequent  coohng  are  prevented  by  their  being 
wrapped  up,  because  the  skin  contains  an  increased  amount  of  blood. 
Yet  the  internal  temperature  need  not  be  raised.  These  possible  sources 
of  error  make  it  plain  that  thermometers  are  essential  for  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  temperature  relations.  Nevertheless,  palpation  of 
the  skin  is  of  some  value  in  disclosing  the  condition  of  the  cutaneous  cir- 
culation. It  is  oftentimes  accurate,  provided  that  evap)oration,  chill, 
and  profuse  perspiration  can  be  excluded.  Perhaps  the  best  place  for 
such  palpation,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  is  the. back;  for  there  the 
temperature  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  blood.  In  spite  of 
a  high  temperature,  the  skin  need  not  feel  very  hot  to  the  physician's 
hand  if  the  room  temperature  be  low  and  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  blood 
itself,  has  been  cooled  by  the  surrounding  air.  This  is  a  point  especially 
to  be  remembered  in  considering  the  possibility  of  ambulatory  typhoid. 

THE  THERMOMETER 

The  thermometer  carried  by  practitioners  is  subdivided  in  England 
and  America  according  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  from  95°  to  115°,  and 
on  the  continent,  according  to  the  Celsius  scale,  from  20°  to  45°.  To 
convert  Fahrenheit  into  Celsius  and  vice  versd: 

A°  Celsius  =  (fa  -f  32)°  Fahrenheit,  or 

A°  Fahrenheit  =  (a  —  32)  i°  Celsius. 

A  variety  of  small  clinical  thermometers  can  be  obtained  in  America 
and  in  England  (perhaps  the  best  are  the  English  make).    They  are  very 
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accurate,  so  that  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  correcting  and  tabu- 
lating their  errors  is  hardly  necessary.  [The  one-minute  Hick's  max- 
imum clinical  thermometer,  furnished  with  a  prismatic  lens  to  magnify 
the  colunm  of  mercury,  is  perfectly  satisfactory. — Ed.]  The  cylindric 
is  ordinarily  more  convenient  than  the  old-fashioned  spheric  bulb. 
The  so-called  "maximum"  thermometers  in  most  common  use  to-day 
require  vigorous  shaking  to  push  the  mercury  down  below  the  normal 
point.  Then  the  mercury  remains  at  whatever  height  it  may  reach  until 
shaken  down  again. 


!*■> 


FHOD  OF  TAKING  THE  TEMPERATURE 

The  temperature  is  ordinarily  taken  by  placing  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer beneath  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  instructing  the  patient  to 
keep  the  lips  tightly  closed  during  the  necessary  interval  (one  to  five 
minutes).  Temf)erature8  taken  in  the  mouth  are  influenced  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air  and  also  by  local  heat-production  on  the 
part  of  the  salivaiy  glands.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  temperature  m  the  axilla,  and,  when  there  is  any  doubt,  in  the 
rectum  or  vagina.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  caution  a  physician  to 
be  most  careful  in  disinfecting  the  thermometer  after  each  time  it  is 
used. 

In  many  of  the  hospitals  in  Germany  a  large  thermometer  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  left  in  the  axilla  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  With 
comatose,  stupid,  or  violently  delirious  patients  or  withpatients  suffering 
from  severe  dyspnea  or  from  nasal  obstruction  sufficient  to  impede 
breathing,  the  temperature  must  be  taken  in  the  rectum  or  vagina. 

[The  ordinary  one-minute  clinical  thermometer  is  sufficiently  accurate 
when  used  in  the  mouth,  and  absolutely  so  in  the  rectum. — Ed.] 

In  any  case  the  temperature  should  be  taken  at  least  twice  a  day, 
and  under  many  conditions  every  two  to  four  hours.  When  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  temperatures  are  taken,  the  morning  commonly  repre- 
sents the  temperature  between  7  and  9  o'clock,  and  the  evening  between 
4  and  6  o'clock,  which  furnishes  a  practical  maximiun  and  minimum 
without  disturbing  the  patient's  sleep.  (See  pp.  74  and  76.)  The  tem- 
perature is  ordinarily  indicated  upon  temperature  charts  ruled  either  for 
every  two  hours  or  merely  for  morning  and  evening.  The  normal 
line  is  generally  printed  more  deeply  or  in  another  color.  (See  Pigs. 
34  and  35  for  a  convenient  method  of  indicating  night  and  day  tem- 
peratures.) 

The  temperature-curve  alone  sometimes  suffices  to  make  a  diagnosis 
with  considerable  certainty;  as,  for  instance,  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumo- 
nia, chronic  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  suppurative  processes.  Even  a 
single  estimation  of  the  temperature  will  often  throw  considerable  Ught 
upon  the  diagnosis.  Malingering  may  be  excluded  if  there  be  decided 
fever. 

THE  NORMAL  BODY  TEMPERATURE 

The  normal  temperature  is  0.2^  to  0.5°  C.  (0.4^-1°  F.)  higher 
in  the  rectum  or  vagina  than  in  the  axilla.  Von  Barensprung  ^ves 
the  following  figures  as  the  normal  mean  in  the  axilla  at  the  various 
ages: 
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Finit  10  days 37.75°  C.  (99.95°  F.). 

Up  to  puberty 37.43°  C.  {99.37"  F.t. 

15  to  20  veara 37.19°  C.  {98.94°  F-). 

21  to  70  yeare 36.85°  C.  (98.93°  F.)- 

80  years 37-26°  C.  (99.07°  P.). 

These  figures  have  but  a  relative  value,  since  they  show  simply  the  variations  in 
bodv  temperature  tor  individuals  of  different  ofcea.  They  are  undoubtedly  too  high, 
evidently  Decause  of  the  employment  of  a  defective  thermometer. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  daily  averages.  The  daily  variation  of 
temperature  in  a  normal  person  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  minimum  of 
temperature  is  observed  in  the  first  few  hours  after  midnight;  its  first 
maximum  is  reached  during  the  forenoon,  generally  between  9  and  10 
o'clock;  it  falls  again  before  the  midday  meal,  rises  and  reaches  a  sec- 
ond, the  proper  maximum,  some  time  between  5  and  $  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  it  then  begins  to  fall  until  the  first  minimum  is  reached.  The 
periodicity  of  the  normal  temperature-curve  probably  depends  primarily 
upon  vanations  in  heat-production.  The  change  from  waking  to  sleep- 
ing undoubtedly  also  plays  an  important  r61e,  for  there  have  been 
numerous  examples  of  people  accustomed  to  reversing  the  day,  sleep- 
ing in  the  daytime  and  working  in  the  night,  in  whom  the  temperature 
variation  is  reversed.' 


Fie.  28. — Daily  curve  of  tbs  uonnal  body  lempentara  (I.iebennriMcr). 

Food  and  physical  exercise  influence  the  temperature.  Mountain- 
climbing,  for  example,  has  raised  the  temperature  m  normal  individuals 
as  high  as  40°  G.  (104°  F.).  The  marked  elevations  of  temperature  (as 
high  as  40°  C.  (1(H°  F.)  reported  by  some  observers  are  imdoubt«d 
instances  of  true  fever  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  pathologic  disturbances 
of  internal  organs,  the  muscles  being  chiefly  responsible.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  air  has  some  effect  upon  the  body  temperature. 
Sometimes  just  before  a  thunder  shower  a  slight  rise  has  been  noted 
in  normal  individuab.  Lieberraeister's  chart  shows  that  the  daily 
variation  amounts  to  1°  C,  (1.8°  F.),  comparing  the  absolute  maximum 
and  minimum,  but  to  not  more  than  0.5°  C.  (0.9°  F.),  comparing  the 
morning  temperature  at  8  or  9  o'clock  and  the  evening  temperature 
at  5  o'clock.  An  evening  temperature  of  37.3°  C.  (99.14°  F.)  is  within 
physiologic  limits;  although  in  many  individuals,  and  particularly  in 
consumptives,  it  would  probably  correspond  to  a  rectal  temperature  of 
38°  C.  (100.4°  F.),  and  so  indicate  fever. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  these  temperatures  are  mouth  temperatures. 
—Ed.] 

•  Debcynski,  ref.  in  Hermann'e  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  1882,  vol.  iv,  p.  323. 
Further,  U.  Moaeo;  Experienze  fatte  per  invertire  Ic  o.scillazioni  diurne  dpll*  tempera- 
tura  QeH'uomo  sano,  L^boratorio  di  fisblogia  nella  R.  UnivcniLX  di  Torino,  7th  ed. 
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FEBRILE  TEMPEEt/^TURES 

Temperatures  which  exceed  37.3**  C.  (99.14®  F.)  are  usually  regarded  as  febrile. 
Wunderhch  has  computed  the  following  fever  scale: 

I.  Normal  temperatures,  3r-37.4®  C.  (98.6°-99.3®  F.).^ 
II.  Subfebrile  temperatures,  37.4''-38**  C.  (99.3*^-100.4°  F.).2 
III.  Febrile  temperature: 

(a)  Slight  fever,  38®-38.4*>  C.  (100.4<>-101.1**  F.). 

(6)  Moderate  fever,  38.5*-39*»  C.  (101.3*'-102.2*»  F.)  in  the  morning  to 
39.5®  C.  (103.1®  F.)  in  the  evening. 

(c)  Considerable  fever,  up  to  39.5®  C.  (103.1®  F.)  m  the  morning  to  40.5® 
C.  (104.9®  F.)  in  the  evening. 

(d)  High  fever,  above  39.5®  C.  (103.1®  F.)  in  the  morning  and  above 
40.5^C.  (104.9®  F.)  in  the  evening. 

With  our  present  conception  of  fever  (see  p.  70  et  seq.)  these  gradations  are  of 
but  little  value.  Disregarding  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  the  normal  temperature 
in  this  table  is  at  least  ^^C.  too  high,^  since  such  sharp  demarcations  do  not  exist. 
According  to  the  author's  conception,  this  table  possesses  simply  a  conventional  or 
terminologic  value. 

Hyperpyrexia.— Very  unusual  temperatures,  41®  or  42®  G.  (105.8®  or  107.6®  F.) 
are  spoKen  of  as  hvperpyrexia.  Teale's  case  (injury  to  the  spine  and  recovery) 
is  the  highest  recorded  temperature,  50®  C.  (122®  F.).  At  the  Insel  Hospital,  Berne, 
a  patient  with  typhoid  fevter,  who  subsequently  recovered,  once  exhibited  a  tempera- 
ture of  45®  C.  (1 13®  F.).  Similar  cases  are  quoted  in  literature  as  medical  curiosities. 
A  temperature  above  42®  C.  (107.6®  F.)  is  rare  to-day,  because  we  now  have  at  our 
command  more  efficient  means  of  combating  fever. 

In  conjunction  with  Wunderlich's  conventional  grades  of  fever  it  will  be  well 
to  recaU  what  has  previously  been  stated  at  p.  71  in  reference  to  relative  fever. 

Stem  has  recently  given  to  the  term  hyperpyrexia  a  general  pathologic  signifi- 
cimce,  Imiiting  it  to  those  cases  in  which  the  heat-regulating  apparatus  is  insuffi- 
cient, in  contradistinction  to  febrile  temperatures  where  the  regulating  apparatus  is 
capable  of  preventing  a  further  increase  or  an  undue  diminution.  Hyperpyrexia 
includes,  therefore,  the  excess  of  temperature  added  to  fever  by  insufficient  heat 
radiation.  Such  a  differentiation  is  not  compatible  with  the  previously  stated 
conception  of  fever.     (See  p.  70.) 

PROGNOSTIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  HIGH  TEMPERATURES 

Although  a  certain  significance  can  be  attributed  to  the  height  of  the 
temperature,  we  must  be  very  guarded  in  making  the  prognosis  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  must  not  assume  that  every  high  fever  is  necessarily  fatal.  In 
general  a  typhoid  fever  with  a  high  temperature-curve  is  more  severe 
than  one  with  a  low  range,  and  in  the  same  patient  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature generally  coincides  with  some  more  serious  condition  or  with  a 
complication.  The  bearing  of  a  certain  height  of  temperature  upon  the 
prognosis  varies  greatly  in  diflFerent  diseases.  In  malarial  fever,  for 
example,  the  temperature  may  be  extremely  high  without  rendering  the 
prognosis  more  serious;  on  the  other  hand,  quite  innocent  throat 
affections  in  children  are  responsible  for  temperatures  of  40°  C.  (104° 
F.)  or  more. 

Unverricht  *  has  published  a  collection  of  abnormally  high  tempera- 
tures in  which,  nevertheless,  recovery  followed. 

1  This  should  be  replaced  by  37®-37.2®  C.  (98.6®-98.96®  F.),  as  explained  in  the 
foUowing  paragraph. 

2TW8  should  be  replaced  by  37.3®-38®  C.  (99.14®-100.4®  F.),  as  explamed  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

'  The  author  believes  that  the  reason  whv  the  old  boundary  given  as  the  upper- 
most limit  of  normal  temperature  was  too  high,  was  largely  because  initial  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  was  formerly  overlooked  and  the  ajrmptoms  of  such  patients  were 
regarded  as  "neurasthenic,"  anemic,  etc.  This  false  dividing  line  has  exerted  a 
deleterious  influence  for  years,  for  initial  tuberculosis  was,  and  still  is,  frequently 
unrecognized  sufficiently  early. 

*  Unverricht:  '*Ueber  das  Fieber,"  Sammlung  klinischer  Vortrftge,  No.  169,  p. 
724,  1896,  Breitkopf  and  Hftrtel. 
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THE  FEVER  COURSE 

DAILY  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  FEVER  i  THE  FEBRILE  TYPE 

The  daily  course  of  temperature  in  any  case  of  fever  lasting  one  or 
more  days  is  usually  much  the  same  as  in  healthy  individuals.  If  the 
curve  pictured  in  Fig.  28  were  elevated  one  or  two  degrees  throughout, 
it  would  correspond  accurately  enough  to  the  daily  variation  of  many  a 
fever.  But  in  numerous  febrile  diseases  the  maximum  or  minimum 
point  may  appear  at  a  different  time;  for  example,  the  maximum 
point  may  occur  in  the  forenoon  or  at  midday.  Again,  the  daily  vari- 
ations may  be  much  greater  than  in  a  normal  individual,  or  in  the 
morning  the  patient^s  temperature  may  be  normal  or  subnormal  and 
in  the  evening  elevated  two  or  more  degrees.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  to  obtain  the  accurate  temperature  of  a  patient  with  fever  we  must 
not  be  content  with  measuring  the  temperature  at  morning  and  night 
alone,  but  take  it  at  regular,  shorter  penods,  such  as  once  in  two  hours 
or  once  in  four  hours.  An  irregular  fever  is  often  first  discovered  by 
taking  the  temperature  at  an  imusual  time;  for  example,  late  at  night. 
A  very  good  indication  of  the  amount  of  fever  is,  of  course,  the  patient's 
feelings;  the  sensation  is  not  always  one  of  heat,  but  rather  that  of  general 
discomfort. 

Various  types  are  distinguished  according  to  the  variation  of  the 
fever  during  the  day.  In  prolonged  or  continued  fevers  the  daily  oscil- 
lations rarely  vary  more  than  in  a  normal  individual,  i,  c,  not  more  than 
1°  C.  (1.8®  F.).  In  remittent  fevers  the  daily  variation  is  more  than 
1®  C.  (1.8*^  F.).  In  intermittent  or  interrupted  fevers  the  daily  minimum 
is  normal  or  below  normal.  Since  malana  is  now  so  commonly  called 
intermittent  fever,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  designate  this  type  as 
interrupted  fever, 

COURSE  OF  FEVER  FOR  LONGER  PERIODS  t  COURSE  OF  FEVER  IN 
A  RESTRICTED  SENSE  OF  THE  WORDi  THE  FEVER  CURVE  IN 
DIFFERENT  DISEASES 

The  fever  type,  meaning  more  particularly  the  daily  variations,  is  of 
less  diagnostic  importance  than  the  so-called  course  of  fever  or  fever 
curve,  including  a  longer  period  of  observation. 

EPHEMERAL  VARIETIES  OF  FEVER  (SINGLE-DAY  FEVERS)  [FEBRICULA.-ED.) 

Ordinarily  these  are  due  either  to  well-known  infections  which  run  an  abnor- 
mally rapid  or  abortive  course,  but  whose  nature  is  shown  partly  by  the  objective 
examination,  partly  by  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  smiilar  cases,  or  to  sli^^ht 
infections  of  some  imlcnown  origin;  or  to  temporary  digestive  disorders;  or  fin^^ 
to  some  nervous  influence,  such  as  hysteria  or  mental  excitement.  Children,  as  is 
well  known,  exhibit  a  transitory  rise  of  temperature  from  very  insignificant  causes. 
In  the  beginning  of  an  ephemeral  fever  a  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible,  so  that 
the  height  that  the  temperature  reaches  will  often  cause  apprehension. 

Under  this  heading  is  included  the  fever  which  ap|>ear8  after  catheterization^ 
whose  origin  we  do  not  perfectly  understand,  and  the  brief  fever  following  aseptic 
operations.  The  latter  is  to  be  explained  by  purely  psychic  influences,  such  as 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  operation;  by  the  toxic  action  of  the  anesthetic,  or 
of  the  antiseptics  employed;  and  oy  the  absorption  of  the  relatively  harmless  secre- 
tion of  the  wound,  etc.  Where  the  consistence  of  the  blood  is  altered  by  some 
therapeutic  interference,  such  as  transfusion  of  blood,  of  salt  solution,  or  of  col- 
largol  injections,  we  often  observe  fevers  of  similar  slight  import.     In  such  cases 


THE  COURSE  OF  TYPHOID   FEVER 

the  oruin  may  depend  upon  some  slight  infection  or  upon  fermentative 
tion.    la  any  case  these  rises  of  temperature  are  generally  traiuitury  and 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  types  of  ephemeral  fever  no  careful  phyBician 
in  any  febrile  attack,  will  neglect  a  thorotigb  search  for  some  objective  explanation 
or  some  evidence  of  infection. 


There  are  a  number  of  diseaaea  with  nmtinued  fever  in  which  the  course  of  the 
tem^rature  is  sufGcieatLy  characteristic  to  fumioh  the  diacnoeis.     Croupous  nneu- 

: c  11 jj  jg  generally  uahered  in  with  a  chiB,  and  followed  within  n 

le  of  temperature— 39°  to  40°  C.  (102.2°-104°  F.)— although 


shortly  before  the  chill  the  ^tient  had  apparentW  been  feeling  well.  The  fever  per- 
sists with  but  slight  variation  for  several  days  (nve  to  nine  days),  and  then  subsides 
as  rapidly  aa  it  developed,  the  drop  usually  being  aooompaniod  by  a  pnifuia  peiapira- 


Fie.  39. — TempcmMn.  poln,  sod  nspirttkn  imma  in  enupoBg  pDeunenia. 

tion.  This  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature,  so  characteristic  of  pneumonia,  is  called 
the  crUU.  Lymx,  in  contradistinction,  signifies  a  gradual  drop  of  temperature  during 
two  or  three  days.  The  latter  is  rarely  observed  in  croupous  pneumonia,  but  very 
commonly  in  many  other  febrile  diseaHes.  A  protracted  eririn  is  a  transitional  type 
between  the  two.  .4n  inlerrupUd  crisis  is  a  critical  drop  of  temperature  interrupted 
by  a  tranaitory  rise.  A  pseudocririt  is  one  in  which  a  critical  fall  is  rapidly  followed 
by  a  rise  and  persistence  of  the  fever.  A  decided  rise  of  temperature  associated 
with  a  marked  disturbance  of  the  patient's  general  condition,  the  so-called  per- 
iMbatio  criliea,  sometimes  precedes  the  crisis.  All  of  these  conditions  may  be  vari- 
ously combined  in  pneumonia  (Fig.  29).  So  far  as  the  fever  is  concerned,  erj-slpelas 
resembles  it  very  closely. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER 
The  temperature  of  typhoid  fever  is  cliaracterized  by  a  gradual,  step  ladder- like 
on.'ct,  so  that  each  evening  it  reaches  a  little  higher  point  than  the  evening  before. 
The  initial  stage  lasts  four  U>  seven  days;  it  ia  followed  by  a  period  of  continued 
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high  temperature  without  much  of  any  diurnal  variation,  the  so-called  ftuHgium 
(seven  to  ten  days);  and  thea  by  a  period  of  remittent  fever,  the  amphibotic  stage, 
in  ffliich  the  diurnal  variations  are  very  marked,  often  with  a  difference  of  several 


degrees.  TTiia  loats  five  to  tea  days,  and  merges  into  the  dejerveKing  Hage,  which  is  aa 
gr&dual  as  the  initial  rise.  The  chart  (Fig.  30)  shows  this  peculiar  t«mperature 
curve  better  Ihaa  we  can  describe  it. 
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TEMPERATURE  CURVE  OF  HAI.ARIAL  FEVER 

The  ciuve  of  naUruU  fever  (Figs.  34  and  35)  U  chuactemad  by  a  criticd  iwe 
and  faU  of  Ihe  temperature  every  t«-o  or  three  days,  aaiociated  with  the  other 
symploms  of  an  acute  disease.     In  typical  casei  the  patient  feeli  quite  well  during 


Fif.  31.— Fever  curve  in  mculn.  Fif.  32.— Tonptrktun  curve  in  KBrlM  trrer. 

the  interval:  the  rise  of  temperature  occurs  very  suddenly,  is  accompanied  by  a 
marked  chill,  and  is  followed  later  by  a  sudden  drop  and  a  profuse  perspiration. 
The  various  types  are  named  quotidian,  Uriian,  and  quartan  fever.     As  a  rule,  in 


malaria  the  attacks  are  repeated  at  exactly  the  same  hour.  Numerous  exceptions 
do,  however,  occur;  in  the  anticipating  variety,  the  attack  of  fever  appears  a  little 
earlier  each  day;  in  the  postponing  variety,  a  little  later  each  day. 
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CUKVB  IN  RECURRENT  FEVER 

As  in  malaria,  ho  in  Ttlapsing  fever,  the  t«mperature  curve  consists  of  a  number 
of  individual  exacerbaliona.  Each  exacerbation  and  each  interval,  however,  persiKtB 
for  several  days  in  recurrent  fever  (Fie.  36).  The  relapses  may  be  repeated  several 
tinies,  but  finally  become  shorter  and  tees  severe,  u^ttl  complete  defervescence  taked 

RELAPSES 

s  disease  there  may  be  a  return  of  the  specific  symptoms, 
„, ___, _.,  after  convalesceDce  has  apparently  b^iin,  and  all  symp- 
toms have  been  absent  for  some  time.  Such  relapses  are  most  conimon  in  typDoid. 
They  should  not,  of  course,  be  confused  with  the  individual  attacks  in  febris  recurrena 


Id  any  acut«  infectioi 
and  especially  of  the  fever,  after  ci 


Fia.  34. — T«nper*tun  Id  latcmiittent  quotidian  fever, 
or  malaria,  nor  with  any  complication  of  the  o 


.     HECTIC  FEVER 

This  is  the  typical  fever  of  chronic  tubfrculo&is.  It  (^nerally  persists  a  con- 
siderable lenrth  of  time  and  is  of  a  remittent  or  intemiptfKi  character,  n-ith  sud- 
den rises  and  falls.     Tlic  mbimum  temperature  m  usually  in  the  morning  and  the 
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mwyinrnm  in  the  evenrng,  or  the  opposite  tjpe  may  occur — inverted  hectic  fever.' 
A  two-hour  chart  pxhibita  a  very  irregular  course,  with  many  slight  rise*  and  (alia 

throughout  the  day. 


Under  hectic  fever  should  alto  be  considered  that  form  of  relative 
fever  (see  p.  71)  which  manifests  itself  by  an  increased  range  of  the  dail^v 
temperature  without  reaching  the  conventional  fever  limit.  It  is 
observed  not  only  in  tuberculosis,  but  also  in  digestive  disturbances. 

'  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  inversion  has  not  yet  been  wrtablished.  Factors 
which  may  be  conaidered  are:  deficient  ex  pectoral  inn  durinit  tlie  niRht,  increased 
heat-Btasis  from  too  many  bed-clothes  during  the  ni/;IU,  increased  heat-prod uctioo 
iluring  the  night  from  eleepleesnees  and  excitement. 
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PUS  OR  SUPPURATIVE  FEVER  t  IRREGULAR  CHILLS  IN  PYEMIA,  ULCERATIVE 
ENDOCARDITIS,   AND  GALL-STONES  i  CHIULS  IN  INFARCTIONS 

Though  often  resembling  the  chart  of  hectic  fever,  that  of  suppura- 
tion is  generally  more  irregular  in  the  time  and  the  degree  of  the  exacer- 
bations and  remissions. 


In  pyemia  the  fever  frequently  occurs  in  very  intense  paroxysms, 
accompanied  by  severe  chills  resembling  those  of  malaria,  except  that 


they  are  more  irregular.     Closely  related  to  these  so-called  erratic  chills 
of  pyemia  are  the  chills  which  appear  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  in 
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gall-stone  affections.     Xon-purulent  infarctions  are  associated  with  a 
similar,  though  less  pronounced,  chill. 


ATYPICAL  FEVER 


In  some  diseases  there  is  no  type  to  the  temperature  course,  so  that, 
although  the  clinical  picture  is  sufficiently  constant,  the  temperature 
chart  alone  would  furnish  very  little  information  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.     Examples  arp  diphtheria  and  septic  processes. 


^9*lSf 


SUBNORMAL  T 

These  are  quite  as  important  clinically  as  febrile  temperatures. 
Wunderlich  considers  anything  below  36.25®  C.  (95.25®  F.)  a  sub- 
normal temperature. 


Fig.  38. — Pulse,  temperature,  and  reflpiration  in  collapee. 

Marked  depressioils  of  temperature  are  noted : 

1.  In  the  prolonged  action  of  intense  cold.^  A  temperature  of  27°  C. 
(80.6°  F.),  as  in  a  case  of  freezing,  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

2.  Following  a  pronounced  critical  fall  of  temperature  in  fever. 
After  the  crisis  in  pneimionia  the  temperature  often  drops  to  34°  or 
35°  C.  (93.2°  or  95°  F.). 

3.  In  so-called  "coUapse,"  where  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature.    This  occurs  in  very  sick  patients  (especially  those  with  fever), 

'  Compare  Glaser,  "  Ueber  Vorkommen  und  Ursachen  abnormaler  niedriger 
Kdrpertcmperaturen,"  Inaug.  Diss.,  Bern,  1878;  and  Janssen-Quincke,  "Ueber  sub- 
nonnale  KOrpertemperaturen,"  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  liii,  p.  247. 
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and  is  associated  with  marked  weakness,  numbness,  rapid  pulse,  profuse 
perspiration,  etc.  The  crisis  in  pneumonia  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
collapse.  The  pulse,  however,  in  the  latter  is  weak  and  rapid ;  whereas 
in  the  former  it  remains  of  good  strength,  and  diminishes  in  frequency 
in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  temperature.  CJollapse,  though  some- 
times recovered  from,  is  frequently  an  immediate  precursor  of  death. 
The  accompan3dng  symptoms  are  usually  attributed  to  cardiac  weak- 
ness.    Vasomotor  inhibition  may  also  be  a  factor. 

4.  Sometimes  after  a  severe  hemorrhage;  in  chronic  heart  and  lung 
diseases,  which  lead  to  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  (cyanosis),  and 
therefore  to  insuflBcient  oxidation  in  the  various  processes  throughout 
the  body;  further,  in  chronic  wasting  diseases  (carcinoma  of  the  eso- 
phagus), where  metabolism  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  in  sclerema  neo- 
natorum; and  finally  in  mental  afflictions^  especially  of  the  melancholic 
type. 

Prolonged  subnormal  temperatures  accompanying  such  conditions  as 
are  mentioned  above  always  indicate  a  grave  diminution  of  the  metab- 
olisnt  or  some  equally  serious  disturbance  of  the  heat  regulation. 
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FREQUENCY    OF    RESPIRATION    UNDER    PHYSIOLOGIC 

CONDITIONS 

Hutchinson  considers  the  normal  respiratory  frequency  in  adults 
between  16  and  24,  or  about  1  to  every  4  pulse-beats.  Quetelet  gives 
for  the  new-bom  an  average  of  44,  for  the  five-year-old  child  26,  respira- 
tions to  the  minute. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  count  the  respirations  while  apparently  feeling 
the  pulse,  because  the  patient's  attention  might  otherwise  modify  the 
rate.  For  greater  accuracy,  the  number  of  respirations  should  be 
counted  during  an  entire  minute. 

Physical  exertion  will  increase  the  rate  of  respiration;  rest  or  sleep 
will  diminish  it  somewhat.  A  stomach  distended  by  food  and  drink 
increases  the  rapidity  of  the  respiration  because  the  diaphragm  excur- 
sion is  thereby  somewhat  limited,  and  also  because  the  oxidation 
processes  of  the  organism  are  considerably  increased  immediately  after 
an  abundant  ingestion  of  food.  Irritation  of  the  skin  may  increase 
or  diminish  the  rate  of  respiration.  Psychic  or  sensory  impressions, 
movements,  clearing  the  throat,  eating,  drinking,  or  smoking  will  alter 
the  rapidity  of  the  respiration.  Before  considering  that  a  certain  rate 
of  respiration  is  pathologic  we  must  therefore  bear  in  mind  all  these 
physiologic  variations. 

NORMAL  TYPES  OF  BREATHING 

The  distention  of  the  lungs  with  air  takes  place  partly  by  means  of 
raising  the  ribs  and  sternum  and  rotating  the  fonner  outward  and  up- 
ward, and  partly  by  depressing  the  diaphragm.     Although  in  everj-- 
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body  both  these  factors  take  part  in  the  movement  of  inspiration,  yet 
one  or  the  other  is  apt  to  be  more  prominent,  thus  producing  a  more 
costal  or  a  more  diaphragmatic  (i.  e.,  abdominal)  type  of  breathing. 
Women  commonly  breathe  costally;  men,  costo-abdominally.  This 
difference,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  chest,  is 
naturally  very  suitable  during  pregnancy,  when  the  diaphragmatic  ex- 
cursions are  interfered  with.     A  child's  breathing  is  essentially  costal. 

PATHOLCXJIC  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  TYPE  OF  RESPIRA- 

TION 

Either  the  costal  or  the  diaphragmatic  element  may  be  implicated 
and  so  alter  the  type  of  respiration. 

Limitation  of  Diaphragmatic  Breathing. — The  excursions  of 
the  diaphragm  may  be  impeded  by  some  mechanical  interference  with 
its  descent,  e.g.,  by  a  pamlysis  of  its  muscular  structure;  by  an  ab- 
normal flattening  of  its  vault  (in  certain  types  of  emphysema) ;  by  pain- 
ful breathing;  by  an  increase  in  the  abdominal  contents,  i.  c,  preg- 
nancy, meteorism,  abdominal  tumors,  ascites.  Inflammation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  diaphragm,  e.  g.,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  will 
limit  the  excursions  of  the  diaphragm,  partly  on  account  of  the  pain 
and  partly  from  a  slight  paralysis  of  its  muscle-fibers  (especially  in 
diffuse  peritonitis,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in  the  circulation 
foDowing  the  inflammation).  Actual  diaphragmatic  paralysis  occurs 
in  multiple  neuritis,  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  etc.  In  any  of  the 
above  instances  the  costal  breathing  may  appear  to  be  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  abdominal  effort. 

Limitation  of  Costal  Breathing. — Costal  respiration  may  be  inter- 
fered with  in  a  mechanical  way  hy  extensive  ossification  of  the  costal 
cartilages  (ankylosis  of  the  articulations  of  the  ribs  in  arthritis  deformans, 
etc.).  Under  such  conditions  the  costal  type  in  women  and  children  and 
the  costo-abdominal  type  in  men  may  become  purely  abdominal. 

DIAPHRAGM  PHENOMENON  AND  ALLIED  APPEARANCES 

(UrraN^S  SIGN) 

Although  it  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Stokes  and  Gerbardt,  Litten  ^ 
deserves  the  credit  for  calling  attention  to  this  aknost  forgotten  sign.  He  analyzed 
a  series  of  cases,  determined  its  practical  significance,  and  named  it  the  "  diaphragm 
phenomenon"  (PI.  2).  It  consists  of  a  horizontally  placed  shadow  observed  with 
inspiration  near  the  lower  pulmonary  border,  most  constantly  anterolaterally,  but 
occasionally  running  in  a  nng  around  the  whole  chest.  This  shadow  seems  to  slip 
downward,  corresponding  to  the  inspiratory  descent  of  the  pulmonary  margin,  as 
shown  by  percussion.  It  is  very  fittingly  named,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  most  distinctly  visible  evidence  of  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm.  Normally, 
the  moving  shadow  begins  alx)ve  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  descends  with  super- 
ficial inspiration  one  to  one  and  one-half  intercostal  spaces,  and  with  deep  inspiration 
two  to  three  spaces.  It  intersects  the  ribs  at  an  acute  angle.  To  snow  it  most 
distinctly,  the  patient  should  lie  as  flat  as  possible  (without  extra  support  for  his 
head)  and  with  his  feet  toward  the  window,  so  that  the  region  between  tne  sixth  rib 
and  the  costal  maigin  is  lighted  obliquely.  The  observer  sliould  stand  between  the 
patient's  feet  and  the  window,  with  his  eye  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  feet  from  the  lower 
thorax,  the  line  of  vision  forming  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  latter.  Provided 
the  patient  breathes  deeply  and  the  light,  although  not  necessarily  strong,  slants 

*  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1892,  No.  13.  "  Das  Zwerchfellphanomen  und  peine  Be- 
deutung  ftir  die  Praxis,"  Deutsche  Aerztezeitung,  1895,  No.  1.  Verhandl.  des  Cong, 
f.  innTMed.,  1895. 
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suflSciently,  the  phenomenon  is  generally  plain.  Even  a  candle  light  may  be  suf- 
ficient, but  a  very  diffuse  light  is  unfavorable.  There  is  no  corresponding  expiratory 
sign.  The  flattening  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  from  below  upward  during 
expiration  is  of  quite  different  significance. 

The  explanation  of  Litten's  sign  is  comparatively  simple.  As  the  diaphragm 
in  its  descent  begins  to  peel  off  from  the  thorax  and  both  widens  and  deepens  the 
complementary  pleural  sinus,  it  exerts  a  suction  upon  the  intercostal  spaces  just 
below  the  margin  of  the  lung.  This  produces  the  shadow.  It  is  evident  that  no 
analogous  process  will  occur  during  expiration,  because  the  elevation  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  regulated  only  by  the  elastic  retraction  of  the  lung.  In  health,  par- 
ticularly in  lean  individuals,  the  diaphragm  phenomenon  is  a  neany  constant  appear- 
,  ance.  Marked  development  of  fat  or  muscle  or  edema  of  the  thoracic  wall  will 
prevent  its  appreciation,  and  even  under  perfectly  physiolo^c  conditions  it  may  be 
sought  for  in  vain.  Its  presence  proves  that  at  the  particular  place  where  it  is 
observed,  the  diaphragm  and  the  limg  lie  against  the  thoracic  wall,  both  freely 
movable;  its  absence  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Therefore  it  cannot  bJe 
made  out  opi>osite  pneumonic  infiltrations  nor  in  those  places  in  pleurisy  where  the 
exudation  is  situated  or  where  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  chest,  nor  in  hydrothorax  or 
pneumothorax,  etc.  Litten  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  sign  is  of  great 
value  in  differentiating  an  empyema  from  a  subphrenic  abscess;  it  is  absent  in  the 
former,  but  present  in  the  latter.'  Under  some  conditions  the  diaphragm  phenomenon 
may  facilitate  a  distinction  between  pneumothorax  and  diaphragmatic  hernia.  A 
broken  or  irregular  shadow  is  said  to  point  to  partial  adhesions  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  thoracic  wall.  The  extent  of  the  diaphragm  phenomenon  wiU  furnish  some  idea 
as  to  the  excursion  of  the  lung  in  emphysema  and  phthisis.  Paralysis  of  parts  sup- 
plied by  the  phrenic  nerve  is  associated  with  an  absence  of  the  diaphragpi  phenom- 
enon. Since  this  sign  is  by  no  means  absolutely  constant  in  healthy  individuals, 
it  is  evident  that  its  absence  upon  one  side  alone  is  much  more  important  than  upon 
both  sides. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  diaphragm  phenomenon  with  two  other 
conditions  which  exhibit  shadows  in  the  same  area,  viz.,  the  visible  depression  of 
the  lower  ribs  with  expiration  and  the  retraction  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces 
with  inspiration. 

The  former,  being  expiratory,  is  easily  differentiated  from  the  diaphragm  phe- 
nomenon; but  the  latter,  being  inspiratory,  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish.  The 
lower  intercostal  spaces  situat^  along  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  are  under 
a  positive  intra-abdominal  pressure  when  the  latter  is  in  a  position  of  expiration, 
whereas  they  are  exposed  to  a  negative  intrathoracic  pressure  when  the  diaphragm 
is  depressed  by  inspiration,  and  therefore  they  are  retraced  in  the  same  way  as  the 
diaphragm.  The  phy.siolo^c  retraction  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  as  a  whole 
will  thus  present  a  descending  shadow  easily  to  be  confounded  with  the  Litten  si^, 
but  a  careful  observation  will  detect  the  difference.  The  shadow  of  the  Litten  sign 
is  linear,  passing  through  the  intercostal  spaces  as  a  line,  while  the  shadow  of  the 
physiologic  retraction  ot  the  intercostal  spaces  is  more  diffuse,  each  space,  one  after 
another,  becoming  shaded  in  toto.  Very  often  also  the  descending  character  of  the 
inspiratory  retraction  cannot  be  recognized  at  all,  because  tlie  diaphragm  in  its  con- 
traction exerts  a  suction  upon  those  intercostal  spaces  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
separated.  A  further  distinction  is  that  an  exactly  opposite  movement  from  below 
upward  takes  place  during  expiration,  i.  e.,  an  expiratory  bulging.  This  does  not 
occur  in  the  diaphragm  phenomenon. 

The  depression  m  stenosis  of  the  air-passages,  and  the  essentially  identical 
peripneumonic  retraction,  differ  from  this  physiologic  retraction  in  that  the  appear- 
ances are  veiy  much  more  marked  in  the  former,  affect  the  ribs  as  well,  and  are  not 
confined  to  the  intercostal  spaces  in  the  territory  of  tlie  diaphragm. 

In  cases  where  the  diaphragm  phenomenon  was  not  plainly  recognized,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  bringing  it  out  very  plainly  by  faradic  stimulation  of  the 
phrenic  nerve.  With  sufficient  current  the  diaphragm  contraction  follows  so 
quickly  and  energetically  that  the  phenomenon  is  often  much  plainer  than  with 
ordinary  breathing.  In  this  way  we  may  bring  out  very  plainly  differences  between 
the  two  sides. 

1  It  is  well,  however,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this  statement,  because, 
although  its  existence  in  the  latter  condition  has  been  demonstrated,  we  can  as  3ret 
scarcely  be  sure  that  the  diaphragmatic  movement  is  not  sometimes  impeded  by  a 
subphrenic  abscess. 
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ASYMMETRIC  RESPIRATION  AND  PATHOLOGIC  INSPI- 
RATQRY  RETRACTION  OF  THE  CHEST 

An  obstruction  to  respiration  which  affects  but  one  lung  will  cause 
as>Tninetric  breathing;  the  diseased  side  will  make  a  less  extensive  ex- 
cursion and  will  also  lag  somewhat  behind  the  healthy  side.  The  con- 
ditions which  may  give  rise  to  such  a  unilateral  limitation  of  breathing 
are:  the  various  types  of  puhnonar}-  consolidation  (pneumonia,  phthisis, 
tumors) ;  pleurisy  with  effusion  or  pleurisy  merely  with  the  formation 
of  fibrous  bands  and  tough  adhesions;  and  pericarditis  with  effusion. 
Asymmetric  respiratory  excursions  may  be  appreciated  by  inspection, 
but  they  will  oftentimes  be  much  better  appreciated  by  palpation.  With 
one  hand  placed  upon  each  side,  the  examiner  can  at  the  same  time 
appreciate  an  asymmetry  of  the  chest  contour.  The  chest,  half  of  whose 
mobility  is  diminished,  may  be  either  expanded  or  contracted,  as  ex- 
plained upon  p.  34  et  seq. 

Compare  p.  93  et  seq.  for  the  occurrence  of  inspiratory  retraction  in 
the  jugulum  (suprasternal  fossa),  epigastrium,  and  flanks  with  stenosis 
of  the  upper  air-passages. 

But  without  any  stenosis  similar  local  retractions  occur  over  parts  of 
the  lung  a^ea  where  the  normal  inspiratory  distention  of  the  lung  is 
prevented  by  atelectasis  or  by  consolidation.  This  retraction,  especially 
when  it  occurs  q[uickly  and  violently  (as  with  dyspnea),  is  due  to  the 
variation  in  the  mspiratory  negative  pressure  within  the  interior  of  the 
chest,  which  draws  in  the  more  expansile  portions  of  the  lung  along 
with  the  overlying  portions  of  the  chest-wall  under  the  influence  of  the 
external  atmospheric  pressure.  We  see  this  particularly  well  marked 
in  the  catarrhal  pneumonia  of  children,  whose  soft  and  more  flexible 
chests  favor  the  retraction.  It  is  called  a  *' peripneumonic  retraction*' 
or  a  ''  peripneumonic  groove.*'  It  is  generally  situated  in  the  lateral  and 
anterior  region  of  the  chest  along  the  lower  lung  border,  even  when  the 
pneumonia  is,  as  usual,  situated  in*the  back.  This  probably  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  inflexible  consolidation  located  in  the  back  inter- 
feres mechanically  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  excursions  of  the  lung 
margins  at  the  sides  and  in  the  front,  and  that  the  anterior  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  chest  are  especially  flexible.  Peripneumonic  retractions 
are,  however,  sometimes  observed  posteriorly,  near  the  inferior  pul- 
monary margin.  The  direct  pull  of  the  diaphragm,  just  as  in  stenosis 
of  the  upper  air-passages,  may,  in  addition  to  these  mechanical  factors, 
help  to  create  a  peripneumonic  depression.  (See  p.  94.)  The  epigastrium 
and  the  jugulum,  too,  may  be  retracted  in  a  similar  way  in  pneumonia, 
so  that  in  small  children  the  diagnosis  of  croup  is  not  infrequently  sug- 
gested. The  inspirator}^  stridor  and  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
cough  in  the  latter  ordinarily  facilitate  a  distinction.  Peripneumonic 
retraction  must  not  be  confounded  ^-ith  the  normal  inspiratory  depres- 
sion of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  the  explanation  and  differentiation 
of  which  have  been  discussed  upon  p.  86  et  seq.  In  pneumothorax  also 
the  author  has  seen  marked  retraction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax, 
doubtless  due  to  direct  traction  by  the  diaphragm. 

D.  Gerhardt'  has  called  attention  to  another  cause  of  inspiratory  retraction 
of  the  lower  thoracic  margin.     Besides  the  diaphragm's  well-known  effect  upon  the 

^  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1896,  vol.  xxx,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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inferior  surface  of  the  lun^,  Duchenne  demonstrated  that,  by  resting  on  the  ab- 
dominal contents  and  moving  over  the  parts  contained  in  its  vault,  as  over  a  roller, 
it  has  in  inspiration  the  action  of  lifting  the  maigin  of  the  thorax.  If  this  decided 
elevation  of  the  lower  ribs  be  prevent^  by  immobility  of  the  costal  articulations 
or  bv  the  horizontal  position  of  the  ribs,  as  in  some  emphysematous  chests,  or  by 
the  lack  of  any  firm  point  of  attachment  of  the  abdominal  contents  in  enteroptosis, 
then  during  inspiration  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  wiU  depress  the  chest-wall 
inward. 


ABNORMAUTIES    IN    FREQUENCY   AND   RHYTHM    OF 
THE  RESPIRATION   (not  Incltsdin^  Dyspnea) 

Alterations  in  the  frequency  of  respiration  depend,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  difficulties  of  pulmonary  aeration  or  upon  increased  demands 
upon  the  lung,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  and  explained  with  the 
symptom-complex  of  dyspnea  in  the  following  chapter.  Only  in  very 
rare  instances  are  changes  in  the  frequency  of  breathing  independent 
of  dyspnea. 

To  this  group  belongs  the  diminution  of  respiratory  frequency 
(oligopnea)  found  in  certam  unconscious  states,  especially  in  severe  brain 
affections  (meningitis,  hemorrhage,  or  in  tumors  of  the  brain);  uremia; 
diebetic  coma;  severe  infections;  some  cases  of  poisoning,  and  in  a 
similar  way  in  the  final  agony.  Irregularity  of  the  respiration  may 
be  noted  as  well  in  any  one  of  these  conditions.  Unquestionably  these 
disturbances  are  distinctly  dependent  upon  an  alteration  in  the  function 
of  the  respiratory  center. 

Either  one  of  two  very  characteristic  types  of  pathologic  breathing, 
each  one  associated  with  a  change  in  the  rhythm,  and  arising  under  ex- 
actly similar  conditions,  may  occur  instead  of  the  slowed  respiration  just 
mentioned.  These  are  the  so-called  Biot's  or  meningeal  and  the  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration. 

Blot's  respiration,  especially  common  in  meningitis,  may  also 
occur  in  other  cerebral  disorders  tfnd  in  other  giave  general  conditions. 
It  is  characterized  by  very  decided  pauses  in  the  breathing,  which  last 
from  several  seconds  to  half  a  minute  or  longer.  They  are  more  or  less 
periodic,  but  at  times  are  irregularly  repeated.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of 
grave  prognostic  significance. 

Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  characterized  by  similar  long  pauses 
in  the  breathing.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  above  by  the  fact 
that  the  breathing  begins  very  slowly  and  superficially  after  the  pause, 
gradually  increases  in  depth  and  intensity  to  a  maximum,  diminishes 
again,  and  finally  stops  entirely,  thus  producing  another  respiratory 
pause.  It  is,  therefore,  a  distinctly  periodic  type  of  respiration.  It  oc- 
curs under  similar  conditions  to  the  Biot's  meningeal  respiration,  es- 
pecially in  grave  affections  of  the  brain,  of  the  respiratory  and  of  the 
circulatory  organs,  and  quite  frequently  in  arteriosclerosis  and  chronic 
nephritis.  Although  more  frequently  observed  in  the  unconscious,  it  is 
not  uncommon  even  when  consciousness  is  maintainetl,  especially  in 
patients  with  chronic  respiratory  or  circulatory  disorders.  In  these  affec- 
tions consciousness  oftentimes  oscillates  with  the  respiration,  is  periodic- 
ally obliterated  during  the  pause,  and  returns  again  when  respiration  is 
resumed.  There  are  other  phenomena  more  or  less  characteristic.  Dur- 
ing the  pause  in  the  breathing  the  rate  of  the  pulse  may  be  decidedly 
slowed.  Its  tension  may  be  altered,  and  the  pupils  may  be  contracted. 
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Very  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  patients  have  a  subjective  sense 
of  dyspnea  during  the  period  of  increasing  respiration ;  and  if  unconscious 
during  the  pause,  they  are  awakened,  as  they  express  it,  by  a  sensation 
of  suffocation  or  dyspnea.  Cyanosis  usually  accompanies  the  onset  of 
the  dyspnea,  and  it  may  sometimes  even  increase  with  the  augmentation 
of  the  breathing.  With  some  patients  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  occurs 
only  during  sleep.  Medicinal  doses  of  morphin  usually  intensify  the 
phenomenon  and  may  even  originate  the  condition.  Generally  speaking, 
the  prognostic  significance  is  very  grave,  although  not  invariably  fatal. 
According  to  the  severity  of  the  causal  condition,  the  symptom  is  either 
transitory,  or  else  one  directly  preceding  death.  Only  in  cardiac 
or  renal  disease  has  it  ever  been  observed  to  persist  for  some  months. 

The  explanation  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  still  not  wholly 
agreed  upon.  It  is  indisputable  that,  like  meningeal  breathing,  it  de- 
pends upon  a  diminished  excitability  of  the  respiratory  center.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  explanation  beyond  a  doubt.  Traube's 
original  theory  assumed  that  the  symptom  arises  when  the  excitability 
of  the  respiratory  center  is  so  decidedly  diminished  by  the  insufficient 
supply  of  oxidized  blood  resulting  from  the  circulatory  disturbance  that, 
at  a  certain  moment  coinciding  with  the  first  breathing  pause,  there  is  no 
longer  a  sufficient  physiologic  stimulus  to  arouse  the  respiratory  move- 
mjents.  With  the  cessation  of  respiration  the  blood  becomes  still  more 
decidedljr  venous.  This  irritates  the  respiratory  center  intensely,  so  that, 
despite  its  diminished  susceptibility,  breathing  begins  again.  This  in 
turn  diminishes  the  venous  character  of  the  blood,  and  the  breathing 
gradually  becomes  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
blood. 

Traube's  explanation  does  not  make  it  very  clear  why  the  breathing 
increases  gradually  nor  why  the  second  respiration  is  stronger  and  deeper 
than  the  first.  For  as  soon  as  breathing  begins,  the  venous  character 
of  the  blood  must  immediately  lessen  the  respiratory  center's  irritation, 
and  so  the  second  respiration  should  be  weaker.  Traube  explains  that 
the  first  breath  is  so  diminutive  that  it  cannot  affect  the  venous  charac- 
ter of  the  blood,  and  so  cannot  lessen  the  irritation  to  the  respiratory 
center;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  increases  despite  the 
return  of  breathing,  until  it — the  irritation — reaches  a  maximum.  Such 
a  hypothesis  will  explain  the  peculiarity  that  the  patient  appears  most 
cyanotic  and  complains  most  of  the  subjective  sensation  of  dyspnea  dur- 
iig  the  period  of  Increasing  r^iration.  Another  objection  to  Traube's 
explanation  is  that,  after  an  improved  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  has 
once  restored  the  respiratory  center's  normal  excitabiUty,  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  the  breathing  fading  away  again.  If  we  believe, 
with  Traube,  that  asphyxia  of  the  respiratory  center  is  the  sole  cause  of 
its  diminished  excitability,  the  objection  cannot  be  answered.  If, 
however,  we  regard  the  diminished  excitability  as  entirely  or  partially 
independent  of  the  asphyxia  and  more  self-dependent,  the  objection 
loses  its  force.  Evidently,  then,  if  the  blood  be  better  aerated,  the 
intense  irritant  to  the  respiratory  center  will  be  removed,  although  the 
latter's  sensibility  has  not  been  improved.  Hence,  the  breathing  will 
gradually  diminish  in  frequency  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  in 
the  oxidation  of  the  blood. 

With  these  modifications,  Traube's  theory  seems  plausible  enough. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  numerous  other 
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explanations  of  Cheyne-Stokes  resf)iration  have  been  advanced.  We 
will  mention  only  two  of  these  which  are  the  most  generally  known, 
viz.,  Filehne's  and  Rosenbach's. 

Filehne's  hypothesis,  beginning  with  the  pause  in  respiration,  as- 
sumes that  the  venous  condition  of  the  blood  irritates  the  vasomotor 
centers  and  so  produces  a  spasm  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Therefore 
the  respiratory  center,  whose  irritability  has  already  been  reduced, 
becomes  anemic.  This  anemia  acts  as  a  further  irritant  to  respiration. 
As  soon  as  the  breathing  has  again  oxygenated  the  blood  sufficiently,  the 
vascular  spasm  vanishes,  but  the  respiratory  stimulus  is  not  sufficient 
to  continue  the  breathing,  hence  the  pause  reappears.  Filehne's  theory 
is  more  complicated  than  Traube's;  the  same  objections  apply  to  it; 
and  more  accurate  investigations  seem  to  have  disproved  completely  any 
such  relationship  between  the  vasomotor  center  and  Chejrne-Stokes 
breathing. 

Rosenbach  maintains  that  the  periodicity  of  this  type  of  breathing 
results  simply  from  an  abnormal  exhaustibility  of  the  respiratory  center 
(not  to  be  confused  with  diminished  irritability).  The  center  is  active 
for  a  time,  works  against  a  gradually  increasing  difficulty,  finally  stops 
entirely,  and  begins  its  activity  again  only  after  the  pause  has  to  some 
extent  recuperated  its  powers.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  we  can  as- 
sume that  such  recuperation  of  the  respiratory  center  occurs  during  t)ie 
breathing  pause,  while  the  respiratory  irritant  persists.  The  laws  of 
fatigue  in  the  central  nervous  system  are,  however,  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood that  this  objection  to  Rosenbach's  explanation  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  us  reject  it  entirely.  At  all  events  it  has  the  advantage  of 
depending  upon  the  same  law  that  applies  to  the  other  organs — that 
periodic  activity  usually  arises  as  a  result  of  fatigue. 

Most  types  of  increased  respiratory  frequency  (polypnea)  depend 
upon  an  increased  demand  on  the  respiratory  activity,  and  will  therefore 
be  discussed  in  the  following  section  on  Dyspnea.  We  should,  however, 
mention  the  fact  that  increased  frequency  of  breathing  may  arise  from 
purely  nervous  causes,  e.  g.,  in  hysterical  people  and  in  certain  cases 
of  cerebral  disease. 

DYSPNEA 

The  term  dyspnea  applies  to  a  large  group  of  variations  in  respira- 
tory activity,  which,  in  spite  of  considerable  diversity  in  detail,  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  serve  to  promote  the  object  of  breathing, 
I.  e.y  the  proper  oxidation  of  the  blood,  despite  all  lands  of  obstacles. 
On  this  account  the  breathing  of  dyspnea  is  generally  increased  in 
frequency  or  in  depth.  The  obstructions  to  breathing  are,  however, 
sometimes  insurmountable,  so  that  neither  a  frequent  nor  a  deep  type 
of  breathing  is  possible,  e.  g.^  in  marked  stenosis  of  the  air-passages. 
Therefore  increased  breathing  must  not  be  considered  absolutely  the 
essential  feature  of  dyspnea.  The  only  definition  which  will  apply 
clinically  to  all  cases  is  that  dyspnea  is  an  increased  respiratory  exer- 
tion produced  by  obstruction  to  breathing  or  by  increased  demands  upon 
the  blood-oxidizing  process.  This  does  not  coincide  with  the  explana- 
tion frequently  given,  that  dyspnea  is  identical  with  quickened  breath- 
ing, which  is  unquestionably  inaccurate  from  the  clinical  standpoint,  for 
not  every  case  of  quickened  respiration  is  dyspneal  nor  is  the  breath- 
ing quickened  in  every  case  of  dyspnea.     As  we  shall  see,  there  are 
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types  of  dyspnea  with  quickened  and  others  with  retarded  respiration. 
To  conform  with  the  definition  cited  above  and  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, it  is  advisable  to  apply  the  terms  polypnea  to  quickened  and 
oligopnea  to  retarded  breathmg. 

The  word  dyspnea  is,  however,  employed  in  still  another  sense, 
to  express  the  subjective  sensation  of  oppressed  breathing  experienced 
by  patients  with  objective  dyspnea.  Ordinarily,  subjective  and  objec- 
tive dyspnea  go  hand  in  hand;  but  exceptions  do  occur.  For  under 
certain  conditions,  despite  the  presence  of  some  obstruction  which  is 
responsible  for  an  objective  dyspnea,  breathing  may  continue  so  satis- 
factorily that  the  patient  does  not  experience  any  shortness  of  breath, 
because,  owing  to  the  modification  of  the  respiratory  movement,  the  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  is  accomplished  as  completely  as  ever.  Again,  despite 
a  very  pronounced  objective  dyspnea  which  is  by  no  means  adequate 
for  blood  aeration,  as  evidenced  by  the  accompanymg  cyanosis,  a  patient 
may  have  become  so  accustomed  to  it  (see  p.  102)  or  his  sensorium  may 
be  so  benumbed  that  he  has  no  appreciation  of  subjective  dyspnea.  It 
is  a  very  benevolent  provision  of  nature  that  in  the  death  agony,  where 
the  breathing  is  diflBcult,  the  brain  becomes,  as  it  were,  so  narcotized 
by  the  carbon  dioxid  intoxication  that  it  no  longer  appreciates  the  sen- 
sation of  the  struggle  for  breath.  Conversely,  the  objective  dyspnea 
may  be  almost  or  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  intense  "air-hunger." 
Examples  are  the  so-called  "precordial  terror''  of  melancholiacs,  which, 
because  the  individual  locates  the  sense  of  anxiety  in  the  chest,  we 
prefer  to  consider  as  a  subjective  dyspnea  which  is  purely  cerebral. 
Again,  some  nervously  organized  individuals  will  complain  of  a  tran- 
sitory desire  to  draw  an  extra  deep  breath;  they  have  the  sensation  of 
dyspnea  without  any  evidence  of  obstructed  breathing.  In  other 
wonis,  it  is  a  purely  cerebral  phenomenon,  of  which  they  instinctively 
try  to  rid  themselves  by  taking  a  long  breath. 

Hence  it  is  important  to  differentiate  sharply  between  objective 
dyspnea,  i.  e.,  difficult  and  hence  modified  breathing,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  subjective  dyspnea,  or  the  sensation  of  lack  of  air,  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  breathing  modified  by  dyspnea  is  accompanied  by  subjective 
dyspnea,  but  at  other  times  this  is  not  the  case. 

Cyanosis,  like  subjective  dyspnea,  is  not  always  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  objective  dyspnea,  for  in  one  case  the  objective  dyspnea  may 
be  effective  in  regulating  the  proper  aeration  of  the  blood  and  in  bringing 
conditions  back  more  or  less  to  a  normal  standpoint,  whereas  in  other 
cases  this  i^  not  possible  for  the  organism. 

The  occurrence  of  decided  objective  dyspnea  without  cyanosis  is  a  clinical  proof 
that  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  movement  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  grade  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  but  may  be  produced  directly  by  some  obstruc- 
tion to  breathing  without  the  appearance  of  cyanosis.  A  similar  proof  is  fiunished 
by  the  dyspnea  which  follows  physical  exertion.  This  in  no  way  depends  upon 
&n  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  nor  upon  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  so  long  as 
the  breathing  and  the  circulation  remain  sufficient. 

To  aerate  the  blood  properly  under  adverse  circumstances  the  or- 
ganism avails  itself  of  an  increase  either  in  the  frequency  or  in  the 
depth  of  the  respiration.  With  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  individ- 
ual breaths,  the  frequencjr  may  be  either  accelerated,  normal,  or  slowed. 
There  are,  therefore,  various  types  of  dyspnea,  but  generally  we  find 
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that  it  modifies  the  normal  breathing  in  that  way  which  seems  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  existing  deficiencies. 

In  the  following  we  shall  characterize  the  kinds  of  objective  dyspnea 
occurring  in  different  diseases. 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  DYSPNEA 

1.  Dyspnea  Caused  by  Painful  Breathing. — ^Patients  are  not 
infrequently  prevented  from  drawing  a  deep  breath  on  accoimt  of  the 
pain  associated  with  each  respiratory  movement  in  certain  pulmonary, 
and  especially  pleural,  disorders,  in  affections  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
(rheumatism,  trichinosis)  and  of  the  diaphragm  and  its  vicinity  (perito- 
nitis). The  breathing  then  becomes  superficial,  and  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, more  frequent — in  other  words,  dyspnea  results.  In  this  in- 
stance the  obstruction  is  functional,  not  mechanical.^ 

2.  Dyspnea  Due  to  a  Diminution  in  the  Breathing  Surface  of 
the  Lung  or  to  a  Mechanical  Limitation  of  the  Respiratory  Ex- 
cursions of  the  Lung. — The  two  factors  ordinarily  occur  together. 
Under  this  heading  are  included  all  affections  of  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma which  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  air  content  of  the  lung, 
i.  c,  all  sorts  of  pulmonary  consolidation,  as  well  as  pulmonary  edema; 
all  conditions  which  limit  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  such  as  pleuritic 
effusions,  pneumothorax,  intrathoracic  tumors;  lateral  curvature,  up- 
ward displacement  of  the  diaphragm;  further,  all  conditions  which 
decrease  the  respiratory  excursions,  such  as  brown  induration  and 
emphysema  (with  regard  to  emphysema,  see  p.  97  et  seq.),  as  well  as 
paralyses  and  spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

In  any  of  the  above  conditions  each  breath  aerates  the  lung  less 
efficiently  than  normally,  with  a  resulting  dyspnea  and  increased  fre- 
quency of  respiration.  Under  some  conditions  the  demand  for  air  will 
be  completely  satisfied,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  interference  with  respira- 
tion neither  cyanosis  nor  any  subjective  sense  of  dyspnea  ensues. 
Under  other  conditions  the  compensation  is  not  always  complete,  espe- 
cially when  any  increased  demand  for  air  arises,  so  that  physical  exer- 
tion will  occasion  cyanosis  and  a  subjective  sense  of  dyspnea. 

If  such  an  interference  with  breathing  be  unilateral,  e,  g,,  consolida- 
tion or  a  pleuritic  exudation,  the  dyspnea  can  be  partially  compensated 
by  deeper  breathing  of  the  healthy  side  (vicarious  respiration),  as  well  as 
by  the  increased  frequency  of  respiration. 

(See  p.  87  et  seq.  concerning  local  depressions  of  the  thorax  in  this 
variety  of  respiratory  interference.) 

3.  Dyspnea  Due  to  General  Circulatory  Disturbances. — Non- 
compensated valvular  lesions  may  be  regarded  as  a  type.  Here  the 
chief  factor  is  the  stasis  or  congestion,  i.  e.,  the  circulation  is  slowed 
and  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins,  whether  the  difficulty  affects  the 
left,  right,  or  both  sides  of  the  heart.  As  a  consequence  of  the  retarded 
current  the  different  organs  receive  less  arterial  blood  in  a  certain  time 
and  retain  more  venous  blood;  and  since  the  respiratory  center  is  also 
affected  by  this  disturbance,  more  rapid  and  deeper  breathing  results. 

The   conditions   become   more   complicated   when   the   circulatory 

trouble  originates  in  the  left  heart,  because  the  congestion  then  includes 

P  A  type  of  dyspnea  associated  with  a  remarkable  slowing  of  the  respiration  is 
sometimes  observed  in  pneumonia  when  the  accompanying  pleurisy  excites  intense 
pain  with  each  respiration. — Ed.] 
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not  only  the  general  systemic  veins,  but  also  the  pulmonary  veins,  thus 
adding  another  cause  for  dyspnea — namely,  a  marked  distention  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  with  blood.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  this 
dilatation  of  the  alveolar  vessels  impaired  respiration  by  diminishing 
the  amoimt  of  air  in  the  lung.  But  this  conception  was  shown  to  be 
incorrect  by  von  Basch's  experimental  investigations  upon  pulmonar>' 
congestion,  for  he  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  lung  overdistendetl 
with  blood  contains  more  air  because  the  distention  of  the  alveolar  ves- 
sels also  increases  the  circumference  of  the  alveoli.  Nevertheless,  the 
process  in  question  does  impair  respiration,  because  the  lung,  stiffened  by 
the  distention  with  blood,  becomes  more  and  more  permanently  fixed  in 
the  position  of  inspiration  and  expands  but  little.  Pulmonary  rigidity 
acts  as  a  direct  impediment  to  breathing  (category  2)  and  increases 
the  respirator}'-  rate.  If  it  be  persistent,  its  effect  is  intensified  by  the 
formation  of  the  so-called  "  brown  induration." 

In  oppoeition  to  this  mechanical  theory  of  pulmonary  rigidity  we  would  em- 

{)hasize  the  work  of  Krause,  who  found  tlmt,  in  spite  of  the  engorgement  of  the 
ung,  each  respiratory  excursion  may  even  be  increased,  i.  e.,  the  breathing  may  be 
deepened.  In  this  case  the  author  believes  that  the  dyspnea  is  to  be  explained  not 
by  pulmonary  rigidity,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  respiratory  surface  of  the  dilated 
pulmonary  vesseb  is  relatively  decreased  in  comparison  with  their  contents. 

When  the  lung  is  affected  paroxysmally  by  pronounced  engorgement 
with  blood  and  rigidity,  in  disturbances  of  cardiac  activity,  the  result- 
ing attacks  are  named  "cardiac  asthma.''  This  term  is  often  wrongly 
applied  to  any  kind  of  dyspnea  which  appears  in  heart  disease.  These 
paroxysms  of  cardiac  asthma  are  brought  on  sometimes  by  exertion, 
sometimes  by  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  lung  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  sometime  by  altered  innervation  at  the  moment  of  falling  asleep, 
and  sometimes  by  entirely  unknown  causes. 

Pulmonary  rigidity  and  brown  induration  arise  in  mitral  diseases, 
especially  when  compensation  is  good,  i.  e.,  when  the  right  ventricle 
does  lis  work  well.  For  this  reason  patients  with  a  mitral  lesion,  des- 
pite good  compensation,  experience  dyspnea,  even  with  verj'  moderate 
exertion. 

As  a  further  cause  of  dyspnea  may  be  added  the  bronchial  catarrh 
that  almost  always  accompanies  circulatory  disorders. 

4.  Dyspnea  Dependent  Upon  Obstruction  of  the  Upper  Air- 
passages. — ^Any  obstruction  in  the  large  upper  air-passages  makes 
breathing  difficult  because  it  furnishes  a  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  air 
and  to  the  inspiratory  pull  of  the  respirator}'  musculature.  The  latter 
must  therefore  perform  more  work.  It  is  evident  that  under  these 
circumstances  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  breathing  would  be  not  only  very 
diflBcult,  but  also  of  little  avail,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  simple  reflec- 
tion shows  that  slowed  breathing  would  more  readily  overcome  the  ob- 
struction. But  to  supply  the  re<^uisite  amount  of  oxygen  the  breathing 
must  be  deeper  as  well.  And  this  is  sometimes  observed  to  be  the  method 
which  patients  adopt  to  overcome  obstruction  in  the  larger  air-passages, 
but  omy  when  there  is  sufficient  inspiratory  power  to  overcome  entirely 
the  impediment  in  breathing,  for  hy  this  method  the  lung  is  just  as 
well  ventilated  in  the  unit  of  time  as  is  the  case  under  normal  conditions. 
Lacking  such  power,  the  economy  is  obliged  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  the  less  eflRicient  means  of  increasing  the  frequency  of  the  breath- 
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ing,  which,  of  course,  becomes  superficial;  but  that  it  is  alwasrs  suited 
to  the  particular  kind  of  mechanical  obstruction  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  increased  frequency  is  sUght  in  comparison  with  the  extent 
of  the  respiratory  obstruction,  for  too  frequent  breathing  would  be  of 
no  avail.  This  peculiar  type  may  be  termed  dyspnea  with  a  tendency 
to  slowed  breathing.  The  frequency  or  the  depth  of  the  breathing 
preponderates,  depending  upon  the  relation  between  the  stenosis  and 
the  respiratory  power.  This  type  is  observed  in  stenosis  of  the  pharynx 
from  swelling  of  the  tonsils;  in  retropharyngeal  abscess;  in  true  croup 
and  pseudocroup;  in  edema  and  in  spasms  of  the  glottis;  in  paralysis 
of  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords;  in  stenosis  of  the  larynx  or  trachea 
from  tumors  or  foreign  bodies;  in  obstruction  of  the  trachea  from  ex- 
ternal compression  (goiter,  aneurysm,  etc.).  If  the  stenosis  be  situated 
in  one  of  the  main  bronchi,  it  will  depend  again  upon  the  degree  of  ob- 
struction whether  the  dyspnea  is  combined  with  slowed  or  accelerated 
breathing.  If  the  lung  upon  the  affected  side  can  still  be  made  use  of, 
the  dyspnea  will  be  of  the  former  type;  but  if  the  healthy  lung  must  do 
almost  all  the  work,  the  breathing  will  be  rapid.  In  either  case  the 
economjr  selects  the  more  advantageous  method.  Thus,  in  all  the  con- 
ditions m  question  the  demand  for  air  will  be  supplied  and  the  subjective 
dyspnea  and  cyanosis  avoided,  unless,  of  course,  the  obstruction  is  too 
great. 

When  the  obstruction  in  the  upper  air-passages  is  very  considerable, 
and  when,  despite  the  changes  in  respiration  resulting  from  the  dyspnea, 
the  limg  can  no  longer  completely  fill  itself  with  air  again,  the  chest 
"pumps  empty,"  so  to  speak.  During  inspiration  an  abnormally  rare- 
fied space  is  found  in  the  lung,  and  the  lateral  flexible  portions  of  the 
chest-wall,  the  epigastrium,  the  supraclavicular  fossae,  and  the  supraster- 
nal notch  (jugulum)  sink  in  imder  the  influence  of  the  external  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

There  is  another  cause  for  depression  of  the  lower  lateral  chest 
regions  in  this  form  of  dyspnea.  As  a  result  of  the  empty  pumping, 
the  vault  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  depressed  with  inspiration,  but  may 
even  be  sucked  upward.  Besides,  as  a  result  of  the  stenosis,  the  rite 
cannot  be  lifted  up  by  the  diaphragmatic  action  (described  by  Duch- 
enne,  p.  88),  and  so  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  practically  accom- 
plishes nothing  but  drawing  in  its  points  of  attachment  to  the  ribs. 
This  pathologic  retraction  of  the  lower  lateral  portion  of  the  entire 
chest-wall  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  purely  physiologic  retrac- 
tion of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  in  inspiration.  (See  p.  86.)  The 
differentiation  is  easy  enough.  In  the  latter  only  the  lower  intercostal 
spaces  along  the  line  of  the  diaphragm  are  affected,  and  there  is  never 
any  retraction  of  the  ribs  nor  of  the  epigastrium.  The  retraction  of 
stenosis  is  observed  most  distinctly  in  children  because  their  chests  are 
very  flexible.     It  is  very  common  in  croup. 

A  peculiar  stridor  or  a  sort  of  whistlmg,  due  to  the  passa^  of  air 
through  a  narrowed  place,  is  a  most  characteristic  accompaniment  of 
dyspnea  caused  by  stenosis  of  the  upper  air-passages.  It  is  ordinarily 
heard  much  mor^  distinctly  with  inspiration  than  with  expiration.  In 
laryngeal  croup  the  stridor  is  due  to  the  membrane  covermg  the  vocal 
cords.  The  inspiratory  accentuation  of  the  stridor  is  explained  by  as- 
suming that,  in  spite  of  the  inspiratory  opening  of  the  glottis,  the  vocal 
cords  are  not  materially  separated,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  their  slanting, 
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roof-like  position,  they  are  approximated  still  more  closely,  valve 
fashion,  by  the  pneumatic  tug  of  inspiration.  Hence,  the  obstacle  to 
inspiration  is  greater  than  to  expiration.  This  explanation  is  probably 
correct  for  cases  of  laryngeal  croup.  Nevertheless,  the  same  inspiratory 
increase  of  stridor  is  observed  in  other  types  of  stenosis  of  the  upper 
air-passages,  where  we  cannot  assume  the  result  of  any  such  valve-hke 
effect  in  the  larynx,  6.  g,,  from  obstruction  either  above  or  below  the 
larynx  (retropharyngeal  abscess,  goiter,  etc.).  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  such  cases  is  that  the  obstruction  prevents  the  free  ingress  of  air 
during  the  inspiratory  effort  at  a  moment  when  suction  is  exerted  upon 
the  surroimding  parts  by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  the 
trachea  is  constricted  below  the  sternum  (inspiratory  retraction  of  the 
jugulum,  suprasternal  notch).  Therefore,  any  obstruction  in  the  upper 
air-passages,  even  if  not  actually  located  in  the  larynx,  acts  much  more 
effectually  during  inspiration  than  during  expiration.  In  other  words, 
the  dyspnea  is  essentially  inspiratoiy .  Another  factor  may  influence  this 
inspiratory  accentuation  of  the  stridor.  The  velocity  of  the  air-current 
in  mspiration  is  much  greater  than  in  expiration,  which  is  passive,  de- 
pending upon  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  the  thorax.  The  import- 
ance of  this  factor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  patients  with 
stenosis  of  the  upper  air-passages  experience  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
respiratory  obstruction  to. necessitate  their  employing  the  help  of  ab- 
dominal pressure,  the  expiratory  stridor  will  become  more  marked,  and 
may  even  outweigh  the  inspiratory  stridor. 

5.  Dyspnea  in  Bronchitis. — The  types  of  bronchitis  which  usually 
lead  to  dyspnea  are  chiefly  those  affectmg  the  smaller  bronchi.  The 
dyspnea  is  caused  by  the  stenosis  of  the  bronchial  lumen,  due  to  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  and  to  secretion.  The  stenosis  affects 
so  many  places  that  ordinary  breathing  is  insufficient  and  dyspnea 
arises. 

This  type  of  dyspnea  varies  with  the  conditions  which  prevail.  If 
the  stenosis  affect  only  a  small  number  of  bronchi,  simple  increase  of 
the  breathing  rate  will  usually  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  stenosed 
areas  are  not  benefited  much  by  this  method,  but  the  uninvolved  por- 
tions receive  more  air,  and  so  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  is  compensated. 
This  type  of  dyspnea  then  comes  under  our  second  heading.  If  the  sten- 
osis affect  a  large  number  of  bronchi,  the  breathing  varies  according  to 
whether  the  bronchial  closure  is  quite  complete  and  insurmountable,  as 
in  capillary  bronchitis  proper,  or  whether  it  is  incomplete  and  still  con- 
querable by  the  respiratory  effort,  as  in  diffuse  dry  bronchitis  of  the 
medium-sized  tubes.  In  the  former  variety,  of  which  capillary  bronchitis 
is  a  type,  the  chief  effect  is  again  merely  a  diminution  of  the  breathing 
surface,  so  that,  as  before,  dyspnea  with  rapid  respiration  results.  This, 
of  course,  only  assists  bronchial  areas  which  still  remain  patent.  In 
the  second  type,  however,  where  we  suppose  that  most  if  not  all  of  the 
medium-sized  bronchi  are  stenosed,  although  only  moderately  so  (the 
so-called  stenosing  bronchitis  in  a  more  restncted  sense),  the  respiratory 
effort  must  attempt  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  through  the 
constricted  areas  into  the  pulmonary  tissue  proper.  This  can  generallv 
be  best  accomplished  by  an  abnormally  deep  respiration,  very  much 
as  in  stenosis  of  the  upper  air-passages,  especially  of  the  larynx.  And 
just  as  in  these  cases,  the  respiratory  accommodation  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  individual  efforts  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
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obstruction  as  compared  with  the  respiratory  force  available.  In  rare 
instances  even  a  slowing  of  respiration  may  result.  More  frequently, 
however,  we  merely  observe  a  certain  tendency  to  retardation,  in  that 
the  increase  in  rate  does  not  correspond  to  the  degree  of  constriction, 
and  this  increase  is  comparatively  slight  as  contrasted  with  the  amount 
of  subjective  dyspnea  and  cyanosis.  The  passage  of  air  through  these 
constncted  areas  is  often  associated  here,  as  well,  with  a  stridor,  i.  e., 
a  stenotic  noise  which  may  perhaps  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  patient.  This  type  of  dyspnea  in  bronchitis  presents,  there- 
fore, a  prolongation  of  expiration  and  stridor,  chiefly  expiratory, 
and  so  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other  retarded  type  of  laryngeal 
dyspnea,  where  expiration  is  of  normal  length  and  the  stridor  is  chiefly 
inspiratory. 

These  two  points  of  distinction,  which  are  responsible  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  expiratory  to  this  type  of  dyspnea,  require  some 
further  explanation.  The  prolongation  of  expiration  is  easily  under- 
stood, because  even  imder  normal  conditions  expiration  is  longer  than 
inspiration,  and,  of  course,  the  increased  resistance  caused  by  the  bron- 
chial stenosis  must  be  felt  more  during  expiration,  especially  since  the 
excitation  of  dyspnea  produces,  first  of  all,  marked  increase  of  the  in- 
spiratory power.  To  be  sure,  if  the  dyspnea  be  pronounced,  the  expira- 
tory exertion  must  also  be  increased  by  the  participation  of  abdominal 
pressure  in  the  expiratory  act,  so  that  the  lungs  will  then  be  emptied 
somewhat  more  quickly  by  the  active  expiratory  compression  of  the 
thoracic  contents  than  by  the  sole  influence  of  elasticity.  This  extra 
abdominal  pressure,  however,  will  also  compress  the  small  bronchi  still 
more;  hence  the  prolongation  of  expiration  as  compared  with  inspira- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  expiratory  stridor.  Increased  expiratory- 
stridor  may  be  present  without  the  participation  of  abdominal  pressure. 
For  if  the  elastic  retraction  of  the  lung  be  mtcrfered  with  by  stenoses  in 
the  bronchi,  the  latter  will  be  still  more  compressed  by  this  elastic 
expiratory  movement,  just  as  by  abdominal  pressure.  Hence,  abdominal 
pressure  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  the  increased  ex- 
piratory stridor.  This  compressing  effect  of  expiration  upon  the 
finer  bronchi  is  proved  by  the  observation  of  the  expiratory  dyspnea 
in  pneumothorax.  (See  p.  101.)  All  sorts  of  intermediate  types  occur 
between  this  type'  of  retarded  breathing  with  prolonged  expiration 
and  expiratory  stridor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  type  in  which  the 
breathing  is  simply  increased  in  frequency  on  the  other.  These  types 
will  vary  according  to  the  preponderance  of  bronchial  stenosis  or  of  the 
available  respiratory  power. 

6.  Dyspnea  in  Bronchial  Asthma. — Bronchial  asthma  leads  to  a 
form  of  dyspnea  with  expiratory  stridor,  a  so-called  expiratory  dyspnea, 
which  differs  from  the  expiratory  dyspnea  of  stenosing  bronchitis  (see 
above)  only  by  its  occurrence  in  sharply  circumscribed  exacerbations 
or  attacks.  If  the  modem  conception  that  bronchial  asthma  is  due 
to  a  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  leading  to  a  stenosis  of  the  finer 
bronchi  be  true,  the  conditions  correspond  entirely  with  those  in  the 
last-mentioned  form  of  bronchitis  with  diffuse  moderate  stenosis  of  the 
bronchi.  This  will  apply  so  much  the  more  if  we  regard  asthma  as  a 
secretory  neurosis  associated  with  the  production  of  viscid  mucus. 
However,  the  author  regards  both  these  explanations  of  bronchial 
asthma  as  h}TX)thetic  and  improbable,  and  for  years  has  taught  in  his 
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clinic  that  the  nervous  element,  undeniably  responsible  for  the  occur- 
rence of  attacks  of  bronchial  asthma,  is  to  be  found  simply  in  an  in- 
creased irritability  of  the  respiratory  center. 

Under  all  conditions  a  stenosing  bronchitis  is  always  present  in 
bronchial  asthma,  and  when  the  irritability  of  the  respu^tory  center 
is  increased  from  any  cause,  whether  it  be  the  bronchitic  dyspnea  itself, 
the  nervous  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  an  accidental  excitation, 
the  expiratory  dyspnea  due  to  the  stenosing  bronchitis  becomes  manifest 
or  more  pronounced  simply  because  the  quicker  and  deeper  the  breath- 
ing, the  more  potent  become  the  previously  mentioned  mechanical 
causes  of  expiratory  dyspnea.  (See  the  section  upon  Dyspnea  in  Bron- 
chitis.) With  increased  inspiration  the  lungs  become  more  distended 
and  the  expiratory  compression  of  the  stenosed  bronchi  increases  the 
expiratory  dyspnea,  especially  when  the  expiration  is  of  an  active 
character.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
by  asking  an  asthmatic  patient  to  breathe  deeply  at  a  time  when  there 
is  little  or  no  dyspnea  present.  The  breathmg  will  at  once  exhibit 
marked  expiratory  stridor  and  there  is  a  demonstrable  increase  in  the 
area  of  pulmonary  resonance  which  differs  in  no  particular  from  that 
observed  in  an  asthmatic  attack.  In  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that 
neither  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  nor  an  acute  increase  of  secretion 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  attack.  The  author's  theory  is  also 
favored  by  the  fact  that  the  attack  of  bronchial  asthma  and  the  asth- 
matic disposition  in  general  may  be  largely  influenced  by  regulation 
of  the  respiratory  excursion  as  well  as  by  remedies  which  diminish  the 
irritability  of  the  respiratory  center. 

In  bronchial  asthma,  therefore,  there  is  a  tendency  to  retardation 
of  the  breathing  and  particularly  to  a  prolongation  of  the  expiration. 
Inspiration  and  expiration  are  usually  associated  with  stridor,  but  this 
stridor  is  more  marked  during  expiration  than  inspiration.  The  ab- 
solute number  of  respirations  may  be  diminished;  or  an  increase  in 
rate  which  would  correspond  to  the  amount  of  subjective  dyspnea  may 
be  prevented.  This  depends  upon  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the 
bronchial  stenosis.  In  bronchial  asthma,  as  in  stenosing  bronchitis,  we 
may,  therefore,  observe  either  a  diminished,  normal,  or  increased  fre- 
quency of  respiration.  The  conditions  are  analogous  to  those  in  em- 
physema.    (See  next  section.) 

7.  Dyspnea  in  Emphysema. — Pulmonary  emphysema  causes 
dyspnea  because  the  lung  is  in  a  permanent  condition  approximating  the 
inspiratory  position,  and  because  with  inspiration  and  expiration  it 
makes  but  small  excursions  from  this  position.  Besides  this,  pronounced 
emphysema  destroys  numerous  alveolar  septa  and  their  capillaries,  thus 
dinoinishing  the  breathing  surface  very  extensively.  For  this  reason  the 
dyspnea  of  pure  uncomplicated  emphysema  is  evidenced  by  rapid  and 
superficial  respiration.  When  the  patient  is  quiet,  the  disturbance  re- 
mains slight,  but  when  some  physical  exertion  makes  extra  demands 
upon  the  respiration,  the  dyspnea  increases  very  decidedly.  As  a  rule, 
patients  with  emphysema  appear  for  the  treatment  of  marked  dyspnea 
only  when  this  affection  is  comphcated  by  a  bronchitis  (usually  the  dry 
variety).  Consequently,  in  emphysema  the  same  influences  which  we 
have  just  discussed  in  bronchitis  tend  to  render  the  respiration  now 
quicker  and  now  slower.  The  tendency  to  retardation  is  very  pro- 
nounced, because  the  bronchitis  complicating  the  emphysema  is  usually 
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dififuse  and  produces  a  stenosis  of  most  of  the  bronchi.  The  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  emphysematous  lung  especially  promotes  a  retardation 
of  breathing  and  prolongation  of  expiration.  But  the  dyspnea  in  emphy- 
sematous bronchitis  is  not  always  associated  with  a  slowing  of  respira- 
tion, for  the  system  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  respiratory  obstruc- 
tion, with  or  without  an  increase  of  respiration,  dependmg  entirely  upon 
the  proportion  between  the  extent  of  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lung,  the 
degree  of  bronchial  stenosis,  and  the  amount  of  respiratory  power.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  bronchitis  of  emphysema  there  is  very  often  a 
certain  amount  of  increase  in  the  frequency  of  breathing.  Still  the  sub- 
jective oppression  outweighs  the  slight  increase  so  decidedly  that,  unless 
we  count,  the  impression  is  made  that  the  respirations  are  slow,  although 
actually  they  may  be  20  to  25  a  minute.  In  some  cases  this  tendency  to 
retardation  leads  to  an  actual  diminution  in  the  number  of  respirations; 
in  other  cases,  only  to  a  lack  of  any  increase;  in  still  another  class  of  cases, 
to  an  increase  in  respirations  which  is  but  slight  in  proportion  to  the 
subjective  dyspnea.  Thus,  the  bronchial  dyspnea  of  the  emphysematous 
may  be  characterized  as  a  dyspnea  with  a  prolonged  expiration  and 
expiratory  stridor  (so-called  expiratory  dyspnea),  and  also  with  a  more 
or  leas  pronounced  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the 
breathing.  These  conditions  are  unchanged  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
emphysema  is  complicated  with  bronchial  asthma. 

8.  So-called  l/remic  Dyspnea  of  Nephritis. — ^This  exhibits  no 
uniform  symptom-complex.  Only  those  cases  should  be  designated  as 
uremic  asthma  in  which  the  breathing  is  characterized  by  prolonged 
expiration.  In  such  cases  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  a  true  bronchial 
asthma  is  present  and  that  it  is  due  to  a  uremic  bronchitis  associated 
with  a  uremic  change  in  irritability  of  the  respiratory  center.  (See  p.  96 
et  seq.)  Many  dyspneic  conditions  in  nephritis  are,  however,  errone- 
ously considered  uremic.  They  depend  rather  more  upon  some  cardiac 
disorder,  upon  the  accompanying  bronchial  catarrh,  or  upon  a  begin- 
ning pulmonary  edema,  etc.  Corresponding  to  the  diversity  in  causa- 
tion, these  types  of  dyspnea  vary  decidedly  in  their  character.  It  should 
J)e  mentioned  that  dyspnea  in  nephritics  is  particularly  frequent  in 
combination  with  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  (See  p.  88  et  seq.)  In 
reference  to  exaggerated  breathing  in  uremia  see  Fig.  42,  p.  100. 

9.  Febrile  Dyspnea. — A  febrile  elevation  of  the  body  temperature 
is  nearly  always  combined  with  an  increase  in  respiratory  frequency. 
Even  the  artificial  appUcation  of  heat  to  the  body  will  increase  the  res- 
piratory rate,  so  that  it  seems  plausible  that  the  irritation  of  warmer 
blood  upon  the  respiratory  center  is  responsible  for  the  febrile  rise  of 
the  respiratory  rate. 

However,  the  frequency  of  respiration  in  febrile  diseases  with  exactly 
the  same  degree  of  temperature  may  differ  widely,  so  that  the  nature  of 
the  toxin  probably  exerts  some  direct  influence  upon  the  respiratory 
center.  The  increased  respiratory  frequency  in  fever  probably  cor- 
responds to  an  increased  demand  upon  the  metabolism.  Therefore, 
according  to  our  definition  (p.  90),  we  are  correct  in  speaking  of  febrile 
dyspnea  as  well  as  of  febrile  polypnea. 

The  respiratory  frequency  found  with  a  certain  degree  of  fever  varies 
with  each  individual  case.  Experience  shows  that  unless  some  respira- 
tory complication  exists,  only  the  severe  types  of  fever  increase  the 
respiratory  frequency  very  noticeably.     Fig.  30,  the  curve  of  an  uncom- 
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plicated  typhoid,  illustrates  the  usual  ratio  between  temperature  and 
rate  of  respiration. 

10.  Anemic    Dyspnea. — Exaj^g^erated    Breathing    in    Diabetic 

Coma. — Dyspnea  occurs  in  anemia  (oligochromemia)  because  the  availa- 
ble amount  of  hemoglobin  is  so  small  that  only  the  most  complete  aera* 
tion  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  oxygen.  With  no 
mechanical  impediment  to  respu-ation,  the  organism  can  adapt  itself 
very  completely  to  the  altered  conditions.  This  is  accomplished  by  8 
simultaneous  increase  in  the  frequency  and  in  the  depth  of  respiration. 
The  resulting  dyspnea  produces  a  peculiar  clinical  picture^  for  the 
respirations  are  not  only  rapid,  but  ako  of  maximum  depth.  This  type 
is  observed  especially  m  pernicious  anemia;  rarely,  however,  in  other 
disorders. 

The  same  type  of  breathing  is  observed  in  diabetic  coma,*  and  this 
phenomenon  has  been  described  by  Kussmaul  as  **  exaggerated  breath- 
ing" (grosse  Atmung).  It  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  acidosis, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  the  tissues 
are  not  sufficiently  freed  from  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  respirator}'  center 
becomes  abnormally  irritable. 

11.  "Mixed**  Dyspnea — Inspiratory  and  Expiratory. — Thus 
far  we  have  been  discussing  the  various  factors  which  determine  the 
different  types  of  objective  dyspnea.  Two  main  types  occur:  (1) 
breathing  with  increased  frequency  and  (2)  slowed  breathing  with 
increased  depth.  In  the  former  "mixed  dyspnea"  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration seem  equally  accelerated.  In  the  latter,  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration are  affected  differently;  in  some  cases  the  inspiration,  in  others 
the  expiration,  appearing  prolonged.  One  type  is  termed  "  inspiratory 
dyspnea,"  the  other  "  expu*atory " ;  because  in  the  one  it  is  prmcipally 
inspiration,  and  in  the  other  expiration,  which  is  rendered  more  difficult. 
In  this  connection  compare  the  paragraphs  on  the  types  of  dyspnea  in 
obstruction  of  the  upper  air-passages  in  bronchitis,  m  emphysema,  and 
in  asthma. 

Inspiratory  dyspnea  can  usually  be  distinguished  immediately  by 
inspiratory,  expiratory  dyspnea  by  expiratory,  stridor,  without  neces- 
saruy  estimating  the  length  of  the  two  phases  of  respiration.  If  the 
examiner  be  inclined  to  do  this,  he  should  remember  that  normally 
expiration  lasts  longer  than  inspiration. 

12.  Observations  upon  the  Teleology  of    the  Foims  of  Dyspnea.— The 

indivkiual  forms  of  dyspnea  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  sections  as  though 
the  organism  in  each  instance  volmitarily  selected  that  modification  of  respiration 
which  was  best  adapted  to  the  existing  condition.  Such  an  explanation  might  be 
objected  to  upon  the  ground  that  dyspnea  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  modification 
of  a  voluntary  movement  and  consequently  that  the  demonstration  of  the  utility 
of  the  modification  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  particular  respira- 
tory mechanism.  In  answer  to  this  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
demonstration  of  utility  alone  can  by  no  means  constitute  an  explanation,  but  that 
the  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  particularly  appropriate  phenomenon  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  the  best  adapted  means  offers  the  greatest  chance  of  phylo- 
genetic  maintenance.  Ebcperience  teaches  us  that  this  is  true  not  only  for  voluntary 
action,  but  also  for  automatic  movement,  the  utility  of  which  may  be  demonstrated 
in  almost  any  portion  of  the  body.  Pathologic  automatisms  also  not  infrequently 
arise  through  the  medium  of  voluntary  actions. 

*  Kussmaul,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1874,  vol.  iv. 
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GRAPHIC    RECORDS    OF   THE    FORMS    OF   BREATHING   IN   DISEASE    (PNEU« 

MOGRAPHY) 

The  graphic  investigation  of  the  respiratory  movements  in  disease  which  was 
formerly  neglected  as  compared  with  similar  studies  of  the  pulse  has  been  recently 
elaborated,  particularly  by  Hofbauer,  and  has  furnished  interesting  results. 


Fig.  39. — Respiratory  curve  of  nonnal  subject:  /,  Inspiration;  E,  expiration  (reduced  from  Hof- 

bauer). 

A  great  variety  of  appliances  may  be  employed  to  record  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. In  the  Bern  clinic  we  usually  simply  strap  a  cardiographic  instrument,  such 
as  that  of  Jaquet's  cardiosphygmograph  (see  Caixiiogram),  about  the  chest  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  "  pelotte''  of  the  air-chamber  rests  upon  an  area  distant  from  the 
cardiac  region  instead  of  upon  the  apex-beat.  The  movements  of  the  particular 
portion  of  the  thoracic  wall  are  transmitted  by  the  air-chamber  to  the  recording 


Fig.  40. — ReeiMratory  curve  in  the  exaggerated  breathing  of  diabetic  coma:  J,  Inspiration;  E,  ex- 
piration (reduced  from  Hofbauer). 

appliance  of  the  original  or  simplified  Jaquet's  cardiosphygmograph  (see  p.  126  et 
seq.)  and  traced  upon  a  smoked  strip  of  paper.  Mackenzie  has  shown  that  a  small 
funnel  may  be  employed  as  a  pneumatic  appliance  for  recording  the  breatliin^ 
graphically,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  recording  of  the  venous  pulse.  (See  pp.  127  and 
128.)  The  small  funnel  is  held  upon  the  jugulum  or  the  supraclavicular  fossa. 
By  any  of  these  simple  procedures  respiratory  curves  may  be  obtained  which  are 


Fig.  41. — Respiratory  curve  in  a  case  of  recent  pneumothorax:  J,  In^^pimtion;  F,  expiration 

(reduced  from  Hofbauer). 

qtiite  useful.  If  simultaneous  records  of  other  movements  are  not  desired,  the 
respiratory  movement  may  be  recorded  without  a  special  mechanism  and  without 
the  employment  of  air-clmmbers  with  the  ordinary  Jaquet's  sphygmoeraph  or  a 
similar  appliance,  if  it  be  fastened  about  the  chest  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thoracic 
movements  are  transmitted  to  the  pelotte.  Respiratory  curves  obtained  in  this 
manner,  like  sphygmograms,  may  be  differentiated  by  their  height,  by  their  steep- 
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Fig.  42. — Respiratory  curve  in  the  exaggerated  breathing  of  uremia:  J.  Inspiration;  E,  expiration 

(reduced  from  Hofbauer). 

ness,  and  by  the  direction  of  their  ascending  and  descending  limbs.  The  graphic 
record  of  the  height  of  the  cur\'e,  however,  has  even  a  more  limited  value  in  a  respira- 
tory tracing  than  in  a  sphygmopram,  because,  wHh  the  same  apparatus,  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  area  selected.  Smce  the  height  of  the  curve  influences  the  steepness 
of  the  limbs,  we  can  base  no  inference  upon  the  absolute  steepness  of  the  Umbs  of 
the  curve  (the  size  of  the  tangential  angle).  In  the  analysis  of  a  pneumogram  the 
only  points  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn  are:  the  comparison  of  tTie  steep- 
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nes8  of  the  ascending  and  descending  limbs  of  the  curve,  the  duration  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  lim^,  and  the  form  of  the  ascending  and  descending  limbs  in  relation 
to  their  convexity  or  concavity  and  in  reference  to  the  change  oi  direction  of  the 
curve  (maximum,  minimum,  and  changing  points). 

A  critical  employment  of  the  curves  demonstrates  that  pneimiography  is  a  useful 
addition  to  our  methods  of  clinical  investigation,  and  some  of  the  typical  curves 
obtained  by  Hofbauer  have  consequently  been  reproduced  here. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  prolonged  expiration  in  the  respira- 
tory curve  of  pneumothorax  depicted  in  Fig.  4 1 .  This  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  course 
of  an  ordinary  clinical  investigation,  since  there  is  no  expiratory  stridor,  no  actual 
bronchial  stenosis  being  present  as  in  bronchial  asthma  or  stenosing  bronchitis,  for 
example.  It  may  be  immediately  recognized,  however,  if  the  duration  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  be  timed  with  a  watch  provided  with  a  second-hand.  Tne  pro- 
long expiration  in  pneumothorax,  indicating,  as  it  does,  increased  resistance  to 
expiration,  certainly  proves  the  existence  of  a  closed  or  valve  pneumothorax.  It 
is  also  of  particular  mterest  because  it  fdiows  the  compressing  effect  of  expiration 
upon  the  nner  bronchi,  assumed  in  the  author's  explanation  of  the  forms  of  expira- 
tory dyspnea  (see  i>.  96  et  seq.),  because  in  pneumothorax  this  is  evidently  the  sole 
obstacle  to  expiration.  It  is  apparent  also  that  anomalies  of  respiratory  rh3rthm, 
such  as  Cheyne-Stokes  and  meningitic  breathing,  furnish  fruitful  subjects  for  pneu- 
momphic  records.  Quite  a  number  of  interesting  respiratory  curves  are  given  in 
L.  Hofnauer's  monograph.^ 

AUXILIARY  OR  ACCESSORY  BREATHING  i  FORCED  ATTITUDES  IN 

DYSPNEA 

In  all  types  of  dyspnea  the  economy  ordinarily  employs  all  the 
ayailable  aid  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  respiration.  In  this  way  a 
number  of  muscles  are  used  for  breathing  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, serve  other  piuposes.  These  are  the  so-called  accessory  respira- 
tory muscles,  chiefly  the  scaleni,  trapezius,  levator  anguli  scapulse, 
sternocleidomastoid,  sternothyroid,  thyrohyoid,  serrati,  and  the  pec- 
torals. The  last  five  mentioned  muscles  may  serve  as  inspiratory 
muscles,  their  usual  fixed  attachment  to  the  chest  being  made  the  mobile 
point,  the  other  end  becoming  stationary. 

We  have  already  considered  upon  p.  23  how  the  erect  posture 
facilitates  the  task  of  these  accessory  muscles  (orthopnea) ,  and  the  im- 
portance of  constrained  lateral  positions  with  a  unilateral  obstruction 
to  breathing.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  the  only  ones  employed 
as  accessory  muscles  to  expiration.  Naturally  they  are  chiefly  active  in 
expiratory  dyspnea,  but  they  may  also  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  mixed 
and  in  inspiratory  dyspnea  to  accelerate  expiration  and  thus  to  facilitate 
a  new  inspiration. 

If  the  dyspnea  be  very  pronounced,  various  other  accessory  muscles 
to  respiration  may  be  called  into  play.  Their  activity  is  of  certain 
diagnostic  importance,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  do 
not  materially  assist  the  respiration.  The  facial  muscles  of  expression 
are  examples.  During  inspiration  they  distend  the  openings  of  the 
mouth,  and  especially  of  the  nose,  to  a  maximum.  The  patient  thus 
presents  quite  a  characteristic  and  pitiful  appearance.  This  dilatation 
of  the  alae  nasi  is  especially  pronounced  in  small  children  with  pneu- 
monia. Such  a  maximal  distention  of  the  entrances  to  the  respiratory 
tract  may  sometimes  be  of  real  value;  but  it  ordinarily  means  that 
some  effect  of  the  vigorous  respiratory  stimulation  has  been  transferred 
to  related  muscle  groups. 

1  Semiologie  und  Different  ialdiagnostik  der  verschiedenen  Art  en  von  Kurzatmig- 
keit  auf  Grund  der  Atmungscurven,  Jena,  Fischer,  1904.  This  monograph  also 
gives  the  necessary  references  to  the  literature 
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RELATION  OF  OBJECTIVE  DYSPNEA  TO  CYANOSIS  AND  TO  SUB- 
JECTIVE DYSPNEA  I  HABITUATION  TO  RESPIRATORY  OBSTRUC 
TION  AND  TO  DYSPNEA 

Objective  dyspnea  serves  to  diminish  both  cyanosis  and  the  sub- 
jective sense  of  dyspnea.  This  task  is  not  always  performed  equally 
well.  The  more  completely  the  dyspnea  aerates  the  blood,  the  less 
danger  to  the  individual;  but  cyanosis  can  only  be  entirely  overcome 
when  the  obstruction  to  inspiration  is  slight.  Wherever  a  marked 
obstruction  occurs,  some  little — oftentimes  considerable — cyanosis  must 
persist.  The  economy  then  performs  its  functions  with  blood  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  and  poor  in  oxygen,  and  the  dyspnea  only  succeeds  in  pre- 
venting a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  blood.  In  cases  of  chronic 
dyspnea  the  economy  may  become  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  cyano- 
sis. This  is  evidenc^  not  only  by  the  relatively  good  maintenance  of  the 
other  body  functions,  but  also  because  the  sense  of  subjective  dyspnea, 
*'air  hunger,"  gradually  and  progressively  disappears.  Conversely, 
with  the  same  degree  of  respiratory  obstruction,  the  more  quickly  the 
latter  develops,  the  more  intense  the  subjective  dyspnea. 

Pneumothorax  furnishes  one  of  the  most  stnking  examples  of  the 
economy's  power  of  adaptation  to  respiratory  obstruction.  After  the 
sudden  onset  of  the  respiratory  obstruction,  both  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective dyspnea  are  at  first  very  pronoimced,  but  soon  diminish.  In 
pneumothorax  this  does  not  merely  depend  upon  a  simple  adjustment 
of  the  economy  to  cyanotic  blood  any  more  than  in  other  conditions. 
For  in  this  type,  as  in  many  others,  the  disturbance  itself  is  lessened  by 
a  number  of  complicated,  compensatory  factors  which  proceed  especially 
from  the  circulatory  system.  This  also  becomes  plam  from  the  dinu- 
nution  of  objective  dyspnea.  Among  these  compensatory  factors  is 
the  increased  production  of  red  blood-corpuscles  produced  by  dyspneic 
irritation  of  the  bone-marrow,  which,  by  increasing  the  hemoglobin 
supply  of  the  body,  enables  the  organism  to  meet  its  demands  for  oxygen 
even  with  an  incompletely  aerated  cyanotic  blood. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  dyspnea  with  a  slight  degree  of  cyanosis 
suggests  a  far  better  prognosis  than  dyspnea  with  pronounced  cyanosis. 

SPIROMETRY  AND  PNEUMATOMETRY 

Spirometry  and  pneumatometry,  i.  c,  the  mensuration  of  the  vital  capacity 
and  or  the  respiratory  pressure  variations  in  the  umjer  air-passages,  have  not  as  yet 
acquired  any  ereat  diagnostic  importance.  This  failure  is  due  to  the  great  difficulties 
in  technic  and  to  the  pronounced  influence  of  practice  in  those  examined.  Read- 
ers who  wish  to  study  thoroughly  this  method  of  examination  should  consult  text- 
books upon  physiology  and  several  of  the  original  works  upon  pneumatometry.' 

The  pneumoscope  described  by  Bloch'  seems  to  be  the  most  useful  for  clinical 
purposes.  Without  determining  the  respiratory  pressure  manometrically,  this 
instrument  calculates  the  respiratory  power  by  estimating  the  minimum  diameter 
of  a  breathing  cannula  held  m  the  mouth  through  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
air  may  be  breathed.  More  accurate  information  of  the  respiratory  mechanism  can 
usually  be  obtained  by  pneumography  (see  p.  100  et  seq.)  and  by  directly  measuring 
the  thoracic  excursions  with  a  taf>e-mea8ure  than  by  spirometry  or  pneumatometry. 
(See  p.  29  et  seq.)  Wintemitz,^  however,  has  recently  advocated  the  emplo3rment 
of  spirometry  in  pleuritic  exudates  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the  respiration. 

'  P.  Donders,  Zeit.  f.  rat.  Med.,  N.  F.,  1853,  vol.  iii,  p.  287  et  seq.;  Waldenberg, 
"  Die  Manometrie  der  Lunge,  oder  Pneumatometrie  als  diagnostische  Methode,"  Ber- 
lin, klin.  Woch.,  1871,  No.  45;  Eichhorst,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1873,  vol.  xi,  p. 
268;  Biedert,  ibid.,  1876,  vol.  xviii,  p.  115;  RoUet,  ibid.,  vol.  xix,  p.  284;  Neupaur, 
ibid.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  481. 

2  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  1897,  p.  1.  »Med.  Klinik,  1905,  No.  45. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  VOICE  UNDER  PATHOLOGIC 

CONDITIONS 

Pathologic  alterations  in  the  voice  arise  partly  from  demonstrable 
disorders  of  the  vocal  organ  proper  (the  larynx)  and  partly  from  other 
influences,  either  direct  affections  of,  or  disorders  indirectly  connected 
with,  the  respiratory  apparatus.  We  shall  mention  here  only  such  alter- 
ations of  the  voice  as  are  of  some  diagnostic  importance. 

K  the  expiratory  current  of  air  does  not  make  the  vocal  cords  vibrate 
normally,  the  voice  will  be  *^ hoarse,*'  e.  g.,  in  all  inflammations,  ulcer- 
ations, tumors,  or  paralyses  of  the  cords.  A  hoarse  voice  always  indi- 
cates some  affection  of  the  larynx  and  necessitates  a  lar\Tigoscopic 
examination.  If  combined  with  inspiratory  dyspnea,  hoarseness  is 
very  suggestive  of  lar^Tigeal  obstruction.  It  may,  however,  be  due 
to  some  general  condition,  e.  g.,  the  loss  of  the  conls'  normal  tone 
m  weak,  cachectic  patients.  Again,  it  may  result  from  a  fit  of  violent 
coughing.  Here  a  paresis  of  the  tensors  of  the  cords  is  caused  by 
the  marked  stretching  of  the  cords  during  the  glottic  closure  which 
precedes  the  cough.  The  hoarseness  in  phthisis,  therefore,  does  not 
always  mean  an  lUceration  or  even  a  catarrh  of  the  larynx  or  cords. 

In  hysterical  aphonia  the  voice  is  frequently  lost  without  oreliminary  hoarse- 
ness; whereas  a  sinular  loss  of  voice  is  always  preceded  or  introcfuced  by  hoarseness 
if  the  aphonia  be  due  to  anatomic  changes  in  the  laiynx.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
diagnostic  importance. 

The  voice  may  acquire  a  nasal  twang  as  a  result  of  alterations  in 
the  conditions  of  resonance  in  the  mouth  or  nose.  We  distinguish 
a  closed  nasal  voice  from  an  open  nasal  voice.  The  former  is  observed 
when  the  nasopharynx  or  the  nasal  cavity  itself  is  obstructed  by  any 
pathologic  products,  such  as  tumefactions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
pol}^i,  adenoids.  The  latter,  the  "open  nasal  voice,"  is  observed  when 
anything  prevents  the  normal  closure  between  the  nasal  cavity  and 
the  mouth,  c.  g,,  palate  paralysis,  cleft  palate,  S3^hilitic  affections  of 
the  palate,  etc. 

Aphonia  (lack  of  voice)  results  either  from  an  inability  to  approx- 
imate the  vocal  cords  or  from  a  prevention  of  the  normal  vibration. 
It  may  be  preceded  by  hoarseness. 

The  voice  is,  moreover,  very  dependent  upon  the  general  condition 
and  upon  the  thoracic  organs.  Patients  who  are  very  ill  usually  have 
a  weak  voice,  correspondmg  to  their  general  muscular  weakness.  In 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs  the  voice  is  affected  by 
the  disturbed  respiratory  excursions  and  by  the  various  sorts  of  dyspnea. 
In  many  patients  with  heart  disease  the  voice  (i.  e.,  the  cord  tonus)  is 
a  very  delicate  indicator  of  the  condition  of  their  general  circulation — 
it  becomes  weak  and  feeble  when  they  fail,  and  full  and  sonorous  when 
they  improve.  In  painful  affections  of  the  lungs  or  pleura  and  in  peri- 
tonitis the  voice  becomes  characteristically  feeble,  soft,  and  often  broken. 
Cholera  patients  speak  with  a  "toneless"  voice  (vox  cholerica),  and  the 
moribimd  with  a  faint,  scarcely  audible  voice.  Further  reference  will 
be  made  to  these  and  similar  points  in  the  section  on  Auscultation  (bron- 
chophony). 
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A  cough  consists  of  a  single  or  of  a  consecutive  series  of  explosive 
expiratory  movements  produced  by  abdominal  pressure,  which  result 
in  overcoming  the  preliminary  closure  of  the  glottis.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant reflex  acty  serving  the  purpose,  on  the  one  hand,  of  expelling  any 
foreign  bodies  which  may  have  become  lodged  in  the  respiratory  pass- 
ages, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  expectorating  any  material  which  may 
have  accumulated  there  from  some  pathologic  process,  c.  gr.,  bronchial  or 
alveolar  secretions,  effused  blood,  pus  which  has  perforated  into  the 
bronchi,  disintegrated  necrotic  or  tuberculous  lung  material,  etc.  A 
cough  may  be  excited  from  various  places  in  the  body.  The  commonest 
type  of  cough  is  one  in  which  the  reflex  arises  from  the  region  supplied 
by  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus.  Experimental  investigations 
have  shown  (especially  NothnagePs)  that  irritation  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  above  the  vocal  cords  produces  spasmodic  closure  of 
the  larynx,  but  no  cough.  Coughing  wiU,  however,  be  induced  if  the 
irritation  affect  the  parts  below  the  vocal  cords.  Under  pathologic 
conditions,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  affections  of  the  pharynx 
and  nasopharynx  may  produce  cough.  The  most  sensitive  areas,  as 
shown  in  NothnageFs  experiments,  are  the  interarytenoid  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  region  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  Coughing 
may  also  be  excited  from  any  other  part  of  the  tracheal,  as  well  as  from 
all  parts  of  the  bronchial,  mucous  membrane,  but  not  from  the  pulmon- 
ary parenchyma  proper. 

Experimental  results  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  a  cough  can  be 
excited  directly  from  the  pleura;  but  it  seems  probable,  judging  from 
experience  with  individuals  whose  pleura  has  been  opened.  From  a 
teleologic  standpoint  such  experience  is  of  no  value,  since  the  results 
obtained  may  be  explained  by  a  pathologic  radiation  of  the  excitation. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  susceptibility  to  cough-exciting  influences  seems 
to  diminish  as  we  pass  from  the  larynx  toward  the  finer  bronchi,  because, 
from  apparent  reasons  (the  diminished  expulsive  power  of  coughing, 
the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  ciliary  movements),  coughing  is  of  less 
teleologic  importance  for  the  deeper  respiratory  passages  than  for  the 
upper  ones.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  unusually  violent  par- 
oxysms of  coughing  indicate,  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  the  larynx 
and  the  trachea  as  the  site  of  origin. 

These  are  the  most  important  sources  of  the  excitation  of  coughing, 
but  there  are  other  less  common  ones.  In  some  individuals  coughing 
may  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  pharynx  or  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
or  occasionally  of  the  esophagus.  Coughing  has  been  observed  very  ex- 
ceptionally to  result  from  tickling  the  external  auditory  canal  (auricular 
branch  of  the  vagus)  or  from  manual  pressure  upon  the  spleen  or  Uver. 
Some  people  cough  as  soon  as  their  feet  become  cold  or  whenever  their 
body  surface  is  exposed.  This  suggests  the  therapeutic  value  of  warm 
clothing  in  diseases  complicated  with  a  cough.  This  phenomenon, 
which  possesses  no  teleologic  explanation,  probably  comes  under  the 
head  of  the  pathologic  radiation  of  irritations  from  one  nerve  area  to 
another.  The  existence  of  a  stomach  cough  is  very  doubtful,  although  the 
lay  public  speak  of  it  very  frequently.  Cough  has  not  as  yet,  however, 
been  experimentally  excited  from  the  stomach,  and  the  so-called  stomach 
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cough,  which  is  so  common  m  drunkards,  can  probably  be  most  satis- 
factorily explained  by  assuming  that  an  affection  of  the  pulmonary 
passages  [or  pharynx. — Ed.]  is  combined  with  the  stomach  disorder. 

Nervous  Cough. — ^The  so-called  nervous  cough  merits  a  few  words. 
We  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  a  nervous  cough  if  we  consider 
that  a  cough  can  be  produced  by  an  abnormal  excitability  anywhere 
in  the  course  of  the  coughing  reflex  arc.  When  such  reflex  excita- 
bility is  accentuated  sufficiently,  even  physiologic  irritants  may  cause 
a  cough.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  purely  nervous  cough  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  should  only  be  diagnosed  as  such  when  it  is  observed 
in  ail  exquisitely  nervous  or  hysteric  person,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
it  differs  decidedly  from  the  ordinary  type  of  cough.  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  such  a  diagnosis  justifiable  from  exclusion,  i.  c,  because  the 
cou^  is  the  only  si^  of  disease  of  .the  respiratory  tract  that  can  be 
made  out  from  physical  examination.  It  is  well  known  that  a  cough 
frequently  precedes  all  other  signs  of  tuberculosis  by  weeks,  often  by 
months.     (See  under  Barking  Cough.) 

Much  more  frequent  than  a  purely  nervous  cough  is  one  which  is 
disproportionate  to  its  cause  (i.  e.,  secretion  or  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  air-passages),  on  account  of  an  abnormal  excitability  of  the 
coughing  reflex.     In  such  cases  soothing  remedies  afford  great  relief. 

On  account  of  the  rarity  of  other  causes,  a  cough  is  usually  an 
important  symptom  for  the  recognition  of  some  state  of  pathologic  irri- 
tation in  the  region  of  the  respiratory  branches  of  the  sensory  vagus. 
This  irritation  is  m  many  cases  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  secretion 
in  the  air-passages.  Experience  teaches  us  that  a  cough  caused  b^ 
accumulation  of  secretion  differs  from  the  other  types  of  cough.  This 
difference  is  often  appreciated  by  the  laity.  Its  task,  which  is  gener- 
ally fulfilled,  is  to  remove  the  secretion.  It  thus  acquires  a  peculiar 
ring,  recognized  as  a  combination  of  the  noise  of  the  cough  explosion 
with  the  noise  of  the  moving  secretion.     (See  later  R&les,  Rattlmg.) 

Such  a  cough  is  called  a  moist  or  loose  cough  as  contrasted  with 
a  dry  cough,  m  which  either  the  secretion  is  too  tenacious  to  be  set 
in  motion  or  no  secretion  exists.  The  acoustic  distinction  between  a 
moist  and  a  dry  cough  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance,  because 
the  secretion  is  by  no  means  always  expelled  from  the  mouth  by  the 
cough  and  so  appreciated  by  the  patient  and  the  examiner,  but  very 
frequently  after  leaving  the  larynx  is  unconsciously  swallowed. 

There  are  certain  other  important  peculiarities  in  a  cough  which  may 
point  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  peculiar  rough  barlcing  cough  observed  in  simple  and  croup- 
ous laryngitis  is  characteristic  of  swelling  without  marked  ulceration  of 
the  vocal  cords.  Here  the  voice  may  be  clear,  but  it  is  usually  very 
hoarse  or  aphonic.  The  barking  tone  is  probably  due  to  the  swelling 
of  the  false  cords  which  aid  in  closing  the  glottis.  A  similar  barking 
is  sometimes  observed  in  the  cough  of  hysteric  individuals.  Here  the 
laryngoscopic  examination  proves  that  it  is  due  to  some  abnormal  in- 
nervation without  any  swelling.  With  a  certain  amount  of  practice 
one  can  really  cough  with  a  bark  by  adding  phonation  to  the  cough 
impulse.  Like  most  other  hysteric  phenomena,  it  can  be  reproduced 
voluntarily.  If  not  associated  with  sweUing  of  the  lar5nix,  a  barking 
cough  suggests  its  hysteric  nature. 

If  the  margin  of  the  vocal  cords  be  irregular  from  deposition  of 
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secretion  or  from  ulceration,  the  cough  is  equally  rough  but  not  bark- 
ing, and  the  voice  is  hoarse.  If  the  closure  of  the  glottis  be  imperfect 
on  account  of  marked  ulceration  of  the  cords  or  on  account  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  approximating  muscles,  or,  if  there  be  paresis  of  the  expira- 
tory muscles  or  general  debility,  the  cough  is  noiseless.  This  peculi- 
arity is  observed  m  phthisis  of  the  larynx,  in  paralysis  (bulbar  paraly- 
sis, myelitis),  in  any  patient  who  is  weak  or  severely  ill.  If  a  patient  be 
unable  to  approximate  the  glottis  perfectly,  he  may  instead  be  compelled 
to  close  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  coughing,  and  then  the  resonation 
from  the  distended  buccal  cavity  will  furnish  a  very  hollow  ring  to 
the  cough.  Such  a  hollow  ringing  is  so  generally  observed  in  advanced 
phthisis  that  even  the  laity  appreciate  its  prognostic  significance. 

A  hacking  cough  consists  of  a  series  of  very  weak,  frequently 
repeated  coughing  explosions.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mildness 
of  the  irritant,  which  in  these  cases  is  usually  continuous  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  great  amount  of  secretion.  A  hacking  cough  is 
most  commonly  observed  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  upper  air-passages, 
in  pharyn^tis  and  laryngitis,  and  especially  in  beginning  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  hence  its  importance. 

Conversely,  violent  coughing  paroxysms  are  obser\^ed  in  acute, 
intensely  irritated  conditions  of  the  air-passages  from  acute  inflam- 
mations or  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages;  in  "swallowing 
the  wrong  way";  in  affections  of  the  air-passages  associated  with 
a  profuse  secretion,  especially  where  cavities  or  bronchiectatic  dilatations 
empty  themselves  penodicaUy  (see  p.  24),  arid  finally  in  whooping-cough. 
In  the  last-mentioned  affection  we  may  attribute  the  cause  to  the  abun- 
dant production  of  glairy  mucus  and  to  the  increased  irritability  of  the 
nervous  coughing  mechanism.  The  *^  whoop,'*  so  important  for  diag- 
nosing this  disease,  is  a  resounding  crowing  or  whistling  inspiration, 
combined  with  a  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  separates  individual  groups 
of  coughing  attacks.  The  glottic  spasm  is  evidently  due  to  some 
radiation  of  the  irritation  from  the  coughing  center  to  the  neigh- 
boring structures  of  the  central  organ,  and  depends  merely  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  irritation.  During  violent  coughing  paroxysms  of 
other  diseases  we  sometimes  observe  resonant  inspirations  very  much 
like  this  whoop,  but  so  rarely  that  the  "crowing  inspiration"  is  the 
most  important  diagnostic  sign  of  whooping-cough. 

Vomiting  sometimes  complicates  very  intense  coughing  paroxysms; 
it  is  due  to  the  central  dififu^on  of  the  irritation. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  unconsciousness, 
or  even  epileptoid  convulsions  may  be  produced  by  the  general  venous 
congestion  due  to  compression  of  the  intrathoracic  veins. 

A  physician  must  be  very  careful  in  taking  the  history  of  a  patient  in  regard  to 
coughing.  So  long  as  the  cough  or  the  hacking  causes  neither  inconvenience  nor 
discomfort,  patients,  especially  the  phthisical,  persistently  deny  that  they  cough, 
even  when  the  physician  hears  the  hack  himself.  By  imitating  the  sound  and 
movements  of  such  a  "  hack,"  a  physician  can  sometimes  ^et  the  patient  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  does  **  hack,"  but  that  he  never  considered  it  a  cough. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  some  cases  of  phthisis  or  bronchitis 
with  very  intense  inflammation  of  the  lungs  occur  without  any  cough  or  even  a 
**  hack."  Here  the  secretion  is  probably  brought  up  to  the  vocal  cords  by  the  motion 
of  the  cilia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  then  removed  by  "  clearing  the  throat." 
If,  as  frequently  happens,  the  secretion  be  swallowed,  the  patients  neither  cough  nor 
expectorate. 
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LCXIAUZED  PROMINENCE  OF  THE  CHEST  IN  COUGHING 

As  a  result  of  the  marked  positive  pressure  and  variations  in  the 
chest  interior  which  are  combined  with  the  act  of  coughing,  certain  pli- 
able portions  of  the  thorax  may  be  pushed  forward  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  coughing  spell  in  quite  a  remarkable  way.  If  the  glottis 
be  closed,  expiratory  pressure  distends  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  chiefly, 
because  the  expiratory  power  fixes  the  lower  thoracic  aperture.  In 
coughing,  therefore,  we  generally  observe  a  bulging  forward  of  the 
upper  intercostal  spaces  and  apices  of  the  lungs.  Such  bul^g  is 
especially  prominent  in  emphysema,  because  the  pulmonary  resistance 
is  impaired.  The  portion  of  the  lung  situated  above  the  level  of  the 
clavicles  shows  an  increase  in  volume,  so  that  during  a  cough  in  em- 
physema we  frequently  notice  that  large  swellings  are  produced  above 
the  clavicles.  This  phenomenon  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  distention  of  the  jugular  veins  during  a  cough,  which  is  also  often- 
times quite  pronounced  (p.  192  et  seq.).  If  the  lung  tissue  be  infiltrated 
and  shrunken,  coughing  will  evidently  not  produce  such  an  inflation. 
Hence  a  careful  inspection  of  the  supraclavicular  fossse  sometimes  fur- 
nishes important  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  apices  in  begin- 
ning tuberculosis. 


PALPATION,    SPHYGMOGRAPHY,    AND     SPHYGMO- 
MANOMETRY  OF  THE  ARTERIAL  PULSE 

Examination  of  the  arterial  pulse  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance 
because  it  informs  us  of  many  things,  such  as  the  cardiac  innervation, 
the  force  of  the  heart,  the  blood-pressure,  and  the  condition  of  the 
peripheral  arteries,  and  sometimes  suggests  the  existence  of  valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart  or  of  fever.  Many  individual  peculiarities  must 
be  considered  and  various  methods  employed  to  recognize  them. 

The  commonest  method  and  the  one  employed  almost  exclusively  by 
practitioners  is  manual  palpation  of  the  arterial  pulse. 

Sphygmography,  sphygmomanometry  (tonometry),  and  sphygmo- 
bolometry  are  less  used.  Inspection  and  auscultation  of  the  arterial 
pulse  are  much  less  important. 

PALPATION  OF  THE  PULSE 

Any  superficially  placed  artery  may  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
palpation;  but  we  nearly  always  choose  the  same  vessel,  so  as  to  have 
a  certain  uniform  standard,  experience,  and  practice  in  judging  of  the 
pulse.  On  account  of  its  accessibility,  the  radial  artery  is  usually 
selected.  It  is  palpated  between  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  or 
the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis.  An  anomalous  position  of  the  artery  or  of  the  tendons  will, 
of  course,  necessitate  our  trying  another  place.  In  doubtful  or  difficult 
cases  the  two  radials  should  be  compared,  so  as  not  to  attribute  errone- 
ously some  abnormality  really  due  to  local  causes,  to  an  alteration  in 
the  entire  circulation.  One  radial  not  infrequently  seems  smaller  than 
the  other,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  merely  a  small  branch  which  Hes  in  the 
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ordinary  place  of  the  radial,  the  main  trunk  taking  some  abnormal 
course.  Sphygmographic  records  have  been  employed  to  analyze 
carefully  the  differences  in  the  pulses  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  de- 
pendent upon  their  situation  above  or  below  an  aortic  aneurysm  and 
upon  whether  or  not  the  origin  of  the  artery  is  narrowed  (particularly 
common  in  aneurysms,  Ziemssen).  (See  p.  152  et  seq.)  Such  differ- 
ences can  also  be  appreciated  by  comparative  palpation  of  the  accessible 
arteries. 

In  palpating  the  pulse  the  index-finger  is  usually  pressed  upon  the 
artery  with  a  varying  amount  of  force.  When  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  is  exerted,  the  artery  is  found  to  expand  and  to  lift  the  fingers 
with  every  heart-beat,  and  it  is  this  lifting  which  is  known  as  the  pulse. 
It  must  be  noted  that  under  normal  conditions  a  certain  pressure  of  the 
palpating  finger  is  necessary  for  a  distinct  perception  of  the  pulse, 
because  Marey  has  shown  (La  circulation  du  sang,  1881)  that  the  in- 
crease in  caliber  of  the  arteries  with  the  pulsation  is  so  slight  that  the 
pulse  of  a  vessel  as  large  as  the  abdominal  aorta  is  scarcely  perceptible 
if  the  outer  surface  of  the  artery  be  simply  touched  instead  of  pressed 
upon.  We  may  consequently  state  that  if  the  pulse  be  palpable  with- 
out pressure,  the  pulsations  will  usually  be  visible  (jumping  arteries), 
and  the  condition  present  is  one  of  abnormal  volume  or  celerity  of  the 
fluctuations  in  [blood]  pressure. 

Palpation  with  one  or  two  fingers  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
frequency  and  the  rhythm;  but  we  need  three  fingers  for  judging  the 
form  and  celerity  of  the  pulse-wave  and  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ARTERIAL  WALL 

Palpation  of  the  arterial  wall  permits  us  to  determine  whether 
arteriosclerosis  is  present  or  not,  and  whether  the  pulse-wave  is  modi- 
fied by  any  factors  in  the  wall  itself. 

The  most  important  thing  to  determine  is  the  amount  of  elasticity 
or  rigidity  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  arterial  tube.  This  can 
be  most  effectually  determined  by  rolling  the  artery  back  and  forth 
under  the  finger  and  by  running  the  finger  along  its  length,  at  the 
same  time  being  careful  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  blood-cur- 
rent by  compressing  the  vessel  with  another  of  the  fingers.  The 
artery  is  soft^  thin-wailedy  and  elastic  in  young  and  healthy  individuals: 
but  in  arteriosclerosis  or  where  the  blood-pressure  is  permanently 
raised  by  an  increase  of  the  vasomotor  tonus  (chronic  nephritis,  lead- 
poisoning,  plethora)  we  can  often  distinctly  appreciate  the  increased 
resistance  and  thickening  of  the  walls.  The  tortuous  character  of  the 
artery  so  frequent  in  these  conditions  is  caused  by  a  definite  elongation. 
At  the  same  time  some  arteries  may  be  tortuous  without  any  arterio- 
sclerosis, e.  g.y  the  temporal  arteries.  The  deposit  of  lime  in  the  wall, 
which  is  observed  in  very  pronounced  cases  of  arteriosclerosis,  can 
be  felt  very  distinctly  as  rough,  hard  irregularities.  Arteriosclerotic 
rigidity  with  even  leas  marked  changes,  however,  may  usually  be  dis- 
tinctly differentiated  by  its  irregularity  from  the  uniform  hypertrophy  of 
the  arterial  wall  in  chronic  nephritis  and  other  conditions  of  permanently 
increased  blood-pressure.  Although  palpation  is  diagnostically  im- 
portant in  determining  the  existence  of  arteriosclerosis  of  the  peripheral 
arteries,  it  does  not  necessarily  show  whether  the  aorta,  coronary  arteries, 
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or  other  deep-seated  vessels  are  normal  or  not.  The  arteriosclerotic 
changes  may  be  very  unevenly  distributed,  and  the  radial  artery  is 
one  which  shows  no  marked  predilection  for  the  changes  incident  to  a 
generalized  arteriosclerosis.  Therefore,  to  demonstrate  arteriosclerosis 
we  should  palpate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  superficial  arteries. 

A  persistently  high-tension  pulse  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  indications  of  diffuse 
arteriosclerosis  when  the  examination  shows  no  other  cause  for  it  (nephritis,  plethora, 
dyspnea);  but  even  without  high  tension  an  extensive  arteriosclerosis  may  exist; 
and  the  absence  of  high  tension  or  rigid  arteries  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  exclude 
it  definitely,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries.  On  the  other 
hand,  proof  of  the  existence  of  arteriosclerosis  is  essential  although,  imfortunately, 
many  physicians  erroneously  diagnose  this  arterial  change  by  a  process  of  exclusion, 
merdy  because  they  are  at  loss  to  account  otherwise  for  the  existence  of  circulatory 
defects.  Such  a  course  is  not  justifiable  even  in  case  of  elderly  individuals,  for  all 
persons  beyond  a  certain  age  do  not  necessaril)r  exhibit  arteriosclerosis;  nor  are  arterio- 
sclerosis and  age  actually  identical  conceptions.  From  an  ethical  standpoint,  it 
is  even  more  deplorable  that  any  individual  suffering  with  a  circulatory  disturbance 
not  attributable  to  a  valvular  lesion  should  be  alarmed  by  an  immediate  diagnosis 
of  arteriosclerosis  or  arterial  calcification.'  The  greater  number  of  the  mamdies 
which  are  now  hastily  diagnosed  as  arteriosclerosis  are  nothing  else  than  myocarditic 
or  neurocarditic  affections  which  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  arrest  or  cure.  Baumler 
rendered  a  great  service  when  he  called  attention  to  the  faulty  routine  diagnosis  of 
arteriosclerosis  and  also  pointed  out  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  localized 
arteriosclerosis  is  present  in  the  extremities  most  used  (particularly  in  the  arms), 
and  that  such  changes  are  of  but  little  importance  to  the  general  circulation. 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PULSE 

FREQUENCY  OF  THE  PULSE 

The  pulse  frequency  (i.  e.,  the  number  of  beats  in  a  minute)  is 
estimated  by  counting  the  radial  pulse.  It  is  advisable  to  count  an 
irregular  pulse  for  at  least  one  minute  and  then  to  repeat,  for  otherwise 
the  count  may  not  be  accurate.  If  repeated  counte  furnish  different 
figures,  the  extremes  should  be  noted. 

A  great  many  influences  affect  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  physiologi- 
cally, so  that  it  IS  advisable  to  estimate  the  rate  under  conditions  which 
are  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  or,  in  case  this  cannot  be  done,  to  make 
allowance  for  the  action  of  these  influences  in  forming  an  opinion.  In 
sensitive  people  any  mental  excitement  whatsoever  decidedly  influences 
the  pulse-rate.  The  physician's  entrance  is  enough  to  cause  a  marked 
rise  m  the  pulse,  so  that  at  the  bedside  it  is  advisable  to  delay  counting 
the  pulse  until  after  conversing  with  the  patient  for  a  while. 

Any  bodily  exertion  or  movement  increases  the  pulse-rate.  After 
running,  gymnastics,  fencing,  or  mountain-climbing  the  rate  may  be 
very  greatly  increased  and  still  be  within  physiologic  limits.  Even 
the  quieter  motions  in  bed,  voiding  urine,  or  evacuating  the  bowels, 
materially  increases  the  pulse-rate  in  very  sensitive  or  very  ill  patients. 
.\fter  moderate  activity  the  increase  in  rate  soon  subsides,  but  after 
prolonged,  fatiguing  exertion  it  may  persist  for  some  time.  The  pulse- 
rate,  furthermore,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  body.  After  lying 
down,  sitting  up  increases  the  frequency;  so  does  standing  up  after 
sitting.  This  rise  may  be  only  transitory,  due  to  the  muscular  exertion 
attendant  upon  the  change  of  position,  or  to  some  extent  permanent  so 
long  as  the  position  is  maintained. 

'  The  popular  and  unscientific  expression  "  calcified  arteries,"  which  has  alarmed 
many  a  layman  possessing  an  encyclopedia,  has  no  basis  in  fact,  since  calcium  salts 
are  very  often  absent  in  arteriosclerosis  and  usually  play  an  entirely  subordinate  r61e. 
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Guy  found  that  in  fasting,  healthy  men  who  had  previously  rested 
the  pulse-rate  was  66  to  the  minute  while  prone,  71  while  sitting,  and  81 
when  standing. 

Ingestion  of  food  increases  the  pulse-rate  for  several  hours  during 
the  period  of  digestion,  the  amount  of  increase  varying  according  to  the 
quantity  of  food.  The  daily  variations  of  the  pulse  are  only  partly  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  meals;  for  daily  variations  approximately  parallel 
to  the  daily  variations  of  temperature  are  observed  even  in  fasting  indi- 
viduals.    They  usually  amount  to  only  a  few  beats. 

Generally  speaking,  a  high  blood-pressure  produces  a  slowing  of  the  pulse,  a 
low  blood-pressure  an  increase  in  its  rate.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  although  it  undoubtedly  possesses  some  teleologie  importance.  Marey 
attributas  the  increased  pulse-rate  in  standing  up  as  contrasted  with  lying  down 
to  the  difference  in  bloon-pressure.  This,  he  beheves,  is  higher  in  the  recumbent 
postiu-e. 

[Meylan's  blood-pressiu-e  determinations  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  postures 
in  a  large  number  of  students  at  Colimibia  University,  my  own  in  a  series  of  school 
boys  >  and  in  man^  healthy  and  diseased  adults,  have  convinced  me  that  Marey's 
explanation  and  his  premise  upon  which  it  is  based  are  both  incorrect.  In  general, 
an  athlete  in  good  training  shows  a  slow  pulse  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  its 
frequency  increases  but  a  few  beats  a  minute  upon  standing.  The  systolic  blood- 
pressure,  however,  is  apt  to  be  5  to  15  mm.  higher  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent 
posture.  Meylan  regaras  the  reverse  (recumbent  pressure  greater  than  erect  pressure) 
as  an  indication  of  physical  or  circulatory  weakness.  So  far  as  they  have  gone,  many 
of  my  observations  suggest  the  same  conclusion. — Ed.] 

Respiration  usually  influences  the  pulse-rate;  during  inspiration  it 
is  increased,  during  expiration  diminished. 

Coughing  or  Valsalva's  experiment  produces  a  marked  increase  in 
the  pulse-rate.  In  the  latter  the  increased  frequency  persists  longer 
than  the  increased  intrathoracic  pressure. 

The  time  of  life  has  a  very  distinct  influence  upon  pulse  frequency. 
RoUet '  quotes  the  following  figures,  collected  from  various  observers,  as 
averages : 

A__  Pulse-beate  *_,  Pulae-beato- 

^^'  to  minute.  ^^-  to  minute. 

End  of  fetal  life 144-133       lOth  to  loth  year 91-76 

Newborn  and  Ist  year  of  life  .  143-123      20th  to  60th  year 73-69 

Vierordt '  gives  the  following  detailed  table  for  childhood : 

A_-  Pul«e-bcat8  a  Pube-beats 

^^'  a  minute.  ^^-  .     a  minute. 

1  year 134  7-8  years 94.9 

1-2  years 110  8-9      '•    88.8 


2-3 
3-4 
4-5 
5-6 
6-7 


no 

8-  9 

108 

9-10 

108 

10-11 

103 

11-12 

98.0 

12-13 

92.1 

13-14 

91.8 

*'    87.9 

''    89.7 

"    87.9 

*'    86.8 


The  pulse-rate  generally  diminishes  with  the  advancing  years  until 
the  age  of  sixty,  after  which  time  it  begins  to  increase  slightly.  Sex 
also  has  some  influence.  According  to  Guy,  women  average  7  to  8 
beats  a  minute  more  than  men  of  the  same  age.     In  individuals  of  the 

>  Potter  and  Harrington,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  liii,  No.  24,  p.  1957. 

2  Hermann:  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  vol.  iv,  1. 

^  H.  Vierordt:  Daten  und  Tabellen,  Jena,  G.  Fischer,  1888. 
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same  age  and  sex  the  pulse-rate  varies  according  to  the  height;   it  is 
slower  in  tall  than  in  short  persons. 

Sometimes  the  pulse  count  at  the  wrist  is  less  than  over  the  heart. 
In  such  an  event  the  latter  must  be  the  accurate  measure  of  the  heart's 
frequency,  and  we  naturally  conclude  that  the  cardiac  power  has  be- 
come affected,  so  that  some  of  the  pulse-waves  are  not  transmitted  to 
the  peripheral  arteries.  Such  an  omission  of  individual  beats  makes 
the  pulse  sequence  irregular,  so  that  the  examiner  then  turns  to  the 
heart.  If  the  radial  pulse  be  perfectly  regular,  we  should  not  think  of 
the  existence  of  any  difference  between  it  and  the  heart-beat  unless  only 
some  of  the  beats  are  strong  enough  to  be  transmitted  to  the  radial 
artery,  such  as  in  pseudobradycardia  (see  p.  113),  pulsus  altemans  and 
bigeminus,  heart  bigerainus,  hemisystole,  systolia'  altemans  (see  later 
sections  upon  the  Modem  Analysis  of  the  Irregular  Pulse  and  upon  the 
Cardiac  Impulse). 

The  pulse  frequency,  like  the  body  temperature,  can  be  conveniently 
represented  upon  a  chart  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  The  variations  of 
both  can  thus  be  very  accurately  compared  at  a  glance. 

Increase  of  Pulse  Frequency;  Tachycardia;  Pseudotachy- 
cardia. — Fever  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  an  accelerated  pulse- 
rate  (tachycardia).  The  temperature  and  the  pulse-curve  in  fever 
usually  run  parallel.  Liebermeister  estimated  that  the  pulse  frequency 
was  increased  by  about  8  beats  for  every  degree  of  temperature.  So 
long  as  pulse  and  febrile  disturbance  run  parallel  in  this  way,  such  a 
harmonious  preservation  of  the  functions  may  be  regarded  as  relatively 
favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
exceeds  the  elevation  of  temperature,  the  graver  the  prognosis,  because 
too  rapid  a  pulse-rate  usually  means  some  serious  damage  to  the  circula- 
tion, either  to  the  heart  or  to  the  vasomotor  system.  If  the  patient  be 
resting  quietly,  a  pulse  of  140  to  160  in  fever  is  always  of  grave  signi- 
ficance. Under  various  conditions  of  fever  the  pulse  frequency  and  the 
temperature  may  follow  an  entirely  different  course.  Such  a  divergence 
of  the  curves  is  of  very  great  diagnostic  importance.  A  high  temperature 
with  a  slow  pulse  is  observed  chiefly  in  febrile  brain  diseases^  m  which 
the  pressure  upon  the  brain  is  responsible  for  the  slowing  of  the  puke, 
as  in  tubercuUms  meningitis  (Fig.  43) ;  again,  in  a  combination  of  a  febrile 
disease  with  a  cardiac  disturbance  which  causes  bradycardia  (adiposity, 
sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  myocarditis).  The  converse,  a  high 
pulse-rate  with  an  abnormally  low  temperature,  is  characteristic  of  the 
symptom-complex  of  acute  circulatory  weakness  included  in  the  name 
collapse  (Fig.  38). 

There  are  numerous  other  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  parallelism  of 
the  two  curves,  although  most  of  them  are  less  pronounced  than  the 
examples  just  cited,  e.  g.,  in  typhoid  fever  the  pulse  frequency  is  noto- 
riously moderate  as  compared  with  the  height  of  the  temperature 
(Fig.  30).  This  peculiarity  is  often  serviceable  in  differentiating  typhoid 
fever  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  or  septicopyemia.  For  in  the 
last  two  mentioned  the  pulse-rate  is  almost  always  accelerated  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rise  of  temperature.  Conversely,  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  a  very  rapid  pulse-rate  is  frequently  observed  with  only 
a  moderate  rise  of  temperature  or  even  with  no  rise  at  all.  Yet  the 
rectal  is  often  unexpectedly  higher  than  the  mouth  temperature. 
Children  usually  exhibit  a  relatively  rapid  pulse-rate  with  fever. 
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A  rapid  pulse-rate  is,  furthermore,  found  in  affections  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  nerves.  Valvular  diseases  in  the  stage  of  disturbed  compensa- 
tion, endocarditis,  pericarditis,  dislocation  of  the  heart  by  processes  in 
its  vicinity  which  limit  the  space,  exophthalmic  goiter,  nervous  pal- 
pitation, nervous  tachycardia — all  of  these  diseases  are  or  may  be  as- 
sociated with  a  more  or  less  considerable  increase  of  the  pulse-rate, 
to  a  certain  extent  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  affection.  Very 
imperfect  explanation  has  been  found  for  the  cause  of  the  increased 
pulse-rate  in  these  cases.  Mackenzie  *  has  shown  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  so-called  paroxysmal  tachycardia  are  probably  due  to  an  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  extrasystoles.  The  sphygmograms  of  markedly 
accelerated  pulses  corroborate  his  view  in  that  normal  pulse-periods 


Fig.  43. — Relation  of  temperature  and  pulae  frequency  in  tubereulous  meningitis 


of  varying  length  appear  frequently,  to  which  the  accelerated  pulse 
holds  the  relation  of  true  extrasystoles.  (See  p.  154  et  seq.)  The  un- 
doubted occurrence  of  groups  of  extrasystoles  in  addition  to  the  attacks 
of  pronounced  and  long-continued  tachycardia  also  favors  this  concep- 
tion. 

An  increased  pulse-rate  also  occurs  combined  with  all  sorts  of  pain. 
Under  some  conditions  not  yet  understood  the  reverse  at  times  occurs, 
i.  e.,  a  slowing  of  the  pulse.  (See  p.  113.)  The  reflex  influence  upon 
the  cardiac  nerves  is  the  probable  cause  in  both  cases. 

Atropin  and  alcohol  are  the  two  most  important  of  the  numerous 
poisons  which  accelerate  the  rate  of  the  heart. 

Not  infrequently,  under  pathologic  conditions,  the  acceleration  of 

» The  Study  of  the  Pulse,  1902,  p.  124,  et  seq. 
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the  pulse  due  in  a  healthy  individual  to  physiologic  influences  (p.  109 
et  seq.)  may  reach  an  excessive  degree  so  far  as  duration  and  intensity 
are  concerned.  This  always  points  either  to  some  damage  to  the  heart 
itself  or  to  its  nervous  mechanism.  Thus,  in  chlorotics  or  in  other 
weakly  individuals  even  very  slight  exertion  (stair  climbing)  will  greatly 
increase  the  pulse-rate;  and  this  increase  is  usually  associated  with 
the  subjective  sense  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  of  dyspnea.  This 
phenomenon  is  of  great  diagnostic  value  from  a  functional  standpoint. 
If  dicrotism  be  misinterpreted  as  a  pulsus  bigeminus  or  altemans,  as 
might  happen  in  Fig.  63,  p.  142,  we  could  speak  of  a  pseudotachycardia. 

Diminution  of  the  Pulse-rate  (Bradycardia;  Pseudobrady- 
cardia). — A  noticeably  slow  pulse  (bradycardia)  does  occur,  although 
rarely,  as  an  individual,  non-pathologic  peculiarity  in  a  healthy  person. 
A  very  pronounced  slowing  of  the  rate,  to  as  low  as  20  or  less  beats  to 
the  minute,  is  observed  pathologically  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart 
muscle,  especially  in  the  fatty  infiltrated  heart  and  in  scleroais  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  A  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  retanlation  is  sometimes 
observed  in  compensated  aortic  stenosis.  Cachectic  individuals  usually 
exhibit  not  only  a  low  temperature,  but  also  a  slow  pulse-rate  (carci- 
noma of  esophagus,  etc.) .     Similar  results  are  observed  m  convalescence. 

A  temporary  slowing  of  the  pulse  (to  a  little  below  normal)  is  often 
found  in  acute  febrile  diseases  after  the  crisis.  WTien,  despite  the  criti- 
cal drop  of  temperature,  the  pulse  remains  high,  there  is  always  reason 
to  suspect  a  "pseudocrisis.''  (See  Fig.  29.)  In  certain  painful  affec- 
tions (e.  g.,  gallnstone  colic,  lead  colic),  unless  fever  be  present,  a  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse  is  more  frequently  observed  than  an  increase.  Icterus 
often  produces  retardation,  due  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  biliary  salts. 
This,  however,  usually  disappears  when  the  jaundice  is  prolonged, 
either  because  the  heart  becomes  accustomed  to  the  intoxication,  be- 
cause the  production  of  the  biliary  salts  is  diminished,  or  because  their 
elimination  is  more  complete.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse  in  acute  cerebral 
pressure  is  of  particular  diagnostic  importance  (meningitis  (Fig.  43), 
fracture  of  the  skull).  Unless  acute  exacerbations  occur,  chronic  cere- 
bral pressure  usually  does  not  cause  any  slowing  of  the  pulse.  Shock 
sometimes  causes  an  excessive  slowing  of  the  pulse.  Rapid  emptying 
of  peritoneal  or  pleural  effusions  sometimes  diminishes  the  pulse-rate.' 
Some  drugs  (digitalis,  etc.)  produce  a  slowing  of  the  pulse. 

In  arrhjthmia,  when  only  the  larger  pulse-waves  are  palpable  in  the  peripheral 
arteries,  it  is  natural  to  assume  erroneously  that  the  pulse  is  slowed.  The  error  will 
be  disclosed  by  auscultation  of  the  heart  and  palpation  of  the  apex-beat.  It  goes 
without  8a3ring  that  such  a  control  is  necessary  witn  every  irregular  pulse.  It  is  not 
so  well  known  that  even  with  a  regular  pulse  every  bradycardia  should  be  similarly 
controlled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rhythmic  pseudobradycanlia, 
in  which  there  is  a  decidedly  slowed  pulse  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  while  palpation 
and  auscultation  of  the  heart  disclose  the  double  pulse  frequency.  The  phenomenon 
usually  depends  upon  the  existence  of  bigeminus  (see  Fig.  60,  p.  138,  and  Fig.  76  a, 
p.  151).  in  which  the  second  pulse  (extrasystole)  is  not  sufficiently  recorded  in  the 
peripheral  pulse- wave  to  appear  as  an  independent  pulse  (see  Fig.  153,  "apparent 

»[Capp)s  and  Lewis  (Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Phys.,  1907,  p.  635)  have  foimd  that 
two  types  of  reflexes  result  from  thoracentesis  in  the  presence  of  an  inflamed  pleura: 
(1)  A  cardio-inhibitory  type,  manifested  by  a  slow  intermittent  pulse  with  a  great 
difference  between  systolic  and  diastolic  pressures;  (2)  a  vasomotor  type,  mani- 
fested by  a  steady  fall  in  blood-pressure  without  a  marked  difference  in  systolic 
and  diastolic  pressures,  and  by  a  pulse  that  grows  steadily  weaker  until  it  cannot 
be  felt— Ed.] 
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bradycardia,"  in  the  section  Recording  the  CardiacTones,p.312.)  With  these  pseu- 
dobradycardias  may  also  be  included  the  phenomena  described  at  p.  159  et  seq.,  in 
which  the  auricles  (or  the  right  auricle)  beat  more  frequently  than  the  ventricles, 
whether  it  result  from  a  conductive  disturbance  or  from  a  complete  dissociation  of 
auricle  and  ventricle  (Stokes-Adams'  disease;  see  also  Cardiac  Impulse:  Double  Beat 
of  the  Heart).  Most  excessive  bradycardias  in  cardiac  patients  probably  have  some 
such  special  genesis  which  may  frequently  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  radial 
and  venous  pulse-curves.     (See  p.  157  et  seq.) 

PULSE  RHYTHM 

Under  normal  conditions  the  pulse  is  regular  or  rhjrthmic,  i.  6.,  the 
individual  pulse-waves  follow  each  other  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 
Only  slight  transitory  deviations  from  such  regularity  come  within 
physiologic  limits,  and  then  principally  under  conditions  which  modify 
the  pulse  frequency  as  well.  More  pronounced  irregularities  of  the 
sequence  of  beats,  or  arrhythmiay  are  probably  all  pathologic,  and  indi- 
cate either  some  distinct  lesion  of  the  heart  or  some  purely  functional 
disturbance  of  its  activity,  such  as  occurs  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  with 
or  without  cardiac  weakness. 

According  to  Mackenzie,  over  one-half  of  multiparae  exhibit  during 
pregnancy  disturbances  of  the  pulse  rhythm,  wfdch  are  temporary 
and  without  unfavorable  prognostic  significance.  In  some  individuals 
tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  immediately  produce  arrhythmia  of  the  pulse. 
Mackenzie  imputes  a  very  grave  prognostic  significance  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  irregular  pulse  during  a  fever  in  patients  who  otherwise 
have  normal  pulses,  and  states  that  a  fatal  outcome  occurred  in  all  his 
cases  of  croupous  pneumonia  which  had  an  irregular  pulse  before  the 
crisis,  even  though  the  irregularity  was  only  occasional.  It  is  certainly 
true,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  that  the  appearance  of  irregularity  in 
the  pulse  is  of  very  grave  import,  but  the  author  does  not  care  to  sub- 
scribe absolutely  to  such  a  pessimistic  belief  in  reference  to  arrhjrthmia 
in  fever  (such  arrhythmia  m  pneumonia  also  is  due  to  extrasystoles) , 
because  he  knows  patients  who  immediately  develop  arrhjrthmia  with 
innocent  febrile  disturbances.  Upon  the  other  hand,  a  habitually 
arrhythmic  pulse  very  frequently  tends  to  become  regular  during  fever. 

We  may  differentiate  between  an  absolutely  irregular  pulse  (pulsus 
irregularis),  which  is  usually  at  the  same  time  much  increased  in  rate 
(delirium  cordis),  and  a  partially  irregular  pulse.  In  one  type  of  the 
latter  the  irregularities  are  uneven,  i,  e.,  the  intervals  between  the  beats 
are  sometimes  shortened  and  sometimes  lengthened  without  any  sign  of 
regularity.  In  the  other  type  of  the  partially  irregular  pulse  the  irreg- 
ularities are  periodic,  t.  e.,  they  follow  each  other  at  regular  and  definite 
intervals. 

Irregularities  of  rhythm  are  nearly  always  associated  with  inequality 
of  the  individual  pulse-wave,  i.  6.,  a  pulsus  irregularis  is  at  the  same 
time  a  pulsus  inequalis.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  defer  the  consider- 
ation of  the  various  types  of  irregular  pulse  until  after  we  have  studied 
and  understood  the  difference  in  quahty  of  the  individual  beat.  (See 
Sphygmography.) 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PULSE-BEAT 

The  proficiency  which  different  observers  attain  in  the  determination 
of  the  quality  of  the  individual  beat  by  palpation  varies  decidedly  with 
their  practice  and  skill.     He  who  is  less  adept  may  obtain  more  accurate 
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information  by  employing  sphygmography,  sphygmomanometry,  and 
sphygmobolometry.  In  addition  to  the  regularity,  the  qualities  which 
every  physician  should  recognize  by  palpation  without  any  especial 
instrument  are:  the  celerity,  the  tension,  the  size  and  strength,  and 
dicrotism. 

Celerity  of  the  Pulse. — By  celerity  is  meant  the  degree  of  rapidity 
of  the  rise  and  subsidence  of  the  individual  pulse-wave  beneath  the 
compressing  finger  or,  if  the  pressure  be  graphically  recorded  in  the 
sphygmogram,  by  the  steepness  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  curve.  To 
recognize  the  degree  of  cderity  by  palpation  three  fingers  should  be 
employed,  placing  them  along  the  course  of  the  artery. 

A  pulsus  cder  is  one  whose  wave  rises  quickly  and  descends  quickly; 
a  pulsus  tardus,  one  whose  wave  rises  slowly  and  descends  slowly. 
Upon  the  fingers  a  pulsus  celer  produces  the  impression  of  a  quick,  sharp 
rap.  This  peculiarity  is  appreciated  most  distinctly  when  the  pulse- 
wave  is  at  the  same  time  of  considerable  volume.  Therefore,  what  is 
often  called  a  pulsus  celer  is  generally  a  full  pulse  as  well.  The  pulse  of 
aortic  insufficiency  is  the  most  striking  as  well  as  the  commonest  ex- 
ample of  a  pulsus  celer.  It  very  frequently  can  be  appreciated  even 
by  the  eye  as  a  noteworthy  pulsation  of  the  artery  in  the  neck,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  aortic  insufficiency  made  correctly  at  a  distance.  The 
abruptness  of  the  ascent  and  of  the  descent  of  the  pulse-wave  do  not 
take  an  equal  part  in  producing  this  "rapping*'  sensation.  For  al- 
though the  abruptness  of  the  rise  may  be  recognized  without  any  par- 
ticular training,  it  requires  considerable  practice  to  recognize  the 
abruptness  of  the  drop.  Von  Frey  claims  that  the  abruptness  of  the 
descent  of  the  pulse-wave  can  be  estimated  only  by  means  of  the  sphyg- 
mograph  and  not  by  palpation.  But  the  author  believes  that  an  expert 
physician  can  perfectly  well  differentiate  between  a  pulse  whose  sharp, 
bounding  quality  is  due  only  to  an  abrupt  onset  of  the  wave  and  a  pulse 
with  an  abrupt  descent  as  well  as  ascent.  The  terms  "pulsus  celer" 
and  "pulsus  tardus"  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the  cases  in  which 
both  hmbs  of  the  puke-wave  are  either  steep  or  blunt.  Where  either 
the  ascent  or  the  descent  alone  is  abrupt  or  gradual,  this  peculiarity 
should  be  specified.  Thus,  a  puke  may  be  celer  in  its  ascent  and  tardus 
in  its  descent.  These  conditions  are  explained  more  fully  by  Sphyg- 
mography  upon  p.  143  (Figs.  65-69) . 

Pulse  Tension.— Consideration  of  Blood-pressure. — We  con- 
sider under  the  term  "pulse  tension"  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
pulse-wave  which  show  the  amount  of  pressure  in  the  arteries.  The 
difficulty  is,  however,  that  the  term  blood-pressure  may  be  under- 
stood in  quite  different  ways.  The  term  blood-pressure  ordinarily 
signifies  the  average  or  mean  blood-pressure  which  physiologists  have 
almost  exclusively  studied  with  the  usual  manometers  in  experiments 
upon  animals.  But  the  maximum  or  systolic  and  the  minimum  or 
diastolic  blood-pressure  must  also  be  considered.  In  a  healthy  man  or 
animal  the  variations  of  blood-pressure  from  the  average  are  but  of 
moderate  degree,  and  so  we  ordinarily  speak  of  "  blood-pressUre  "  with- 
out further  remark  when  we  strictly  mean  average  blood-pressure. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  whether  the  systolic  variations  in  pressure 
under  pathologic  conditions  are  so  very  slight.  Sphygmographic  and 
sphygmomanometric  observations  (see  later)  seem  to  show  that  they 
are  considerable.     Therefore,  under  pathologic  conditions,  the  systolic 
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or  maximum,  the  avera^  or  mean,  and  finally  the  diastolic  or  minimum, 
pressure  should  be  considered  separately.  (See  Absolute  Sphygmogram, 
p.  174  et  seq.)  A  more  distinct  and  uniform  conception  of  the  terms 
expressing  the  pulse  tension  is,  therefore,  essential,  and  these  terms 
should  be  clinically  correlative  to  blood-pressure.  Just  as  we  distin- 
guish between  a  maximum,  middle,  and  minimum  blood-pressure,  so 
should  we  differentiate  between  a  maximum  or  systolic,  an  average  or 
mean,  and  a  minimum  or  diastolic  tension  of  the  arteries.  The  ordinary 
definition  that  tension  is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  finger  pressure 
which  is  necessary  to  compress  the  artery  is  not  accurate,  and  is,  there- 
fore, inadequate  to  teach  us  how  to  palpate  pulses  correctly.  It  is 
better  to  define  the  maximum  tension  of  an  artery  as  the  amount  of 
force  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  pulse-wave 
to  the  periphery,*  the  minimum  tension  as  the  power  necessary  to  com- 
press an  artery  during  cardiac  diastole,  and  the  average  or  mean  tension 
as  a  certain  average  amount  of  power  which  will  suffice  to  close  the  ar- 
tery between  systole  and  diastole.  A  disregard  of  the  various  mean- 
ings of  the  term  arterial  tension  thus  explains  the  variations  in  the 
description  of  one  and  the  same  pulse,  one  observer  calling  the  tension 
high,  another  calling  it  low. 

As  the  manner  of  palpating  an  artery  varies,  so  do  conclusions  as  to 
the  pressure  conditions  m  the  artery  differ.  Usually — although  only 
partly  justifiably — most  importance  is  attached  to  the  maximum  or 
systolic  tension  of  the  artery.  This  is  determined  ("dynamic''  proce- 
dure of  taking  the  pulse)  by  palpating  the  artery  with  three  adjoining 
fingers  along  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel.  The  distal  finger  compresses 
the  artery  so  that  no  recurrent  pulse-wave  can  reach  the  vessel  from 
the  periphery.  The  proximal  finger  exerts  a  gradually  increasing 
pressure  upon  the  artery  until  the  middle  finger,  which  should  rest 
quite  gently  upon  the  vessel,  can  no  longer  feel  the  wave.  The  power 
used  is  the  measure  of  the  (heart)  systoSc  or  maximum  tension  of  the 
artery.  This  procedure  is  imitated  by  von  Basch's  method  of  sphyg- 
mography  (p.  163  et  seq.). 

The  physical  accuracy  of  his  method  of  determining  the  systolic  pressure,  i.  e., 
the  correctness  of  identifying  the  amount  of  pressure  employed  witn  the  systolic 
pressure,  is  questionable.  The  same  doubt  applies  to  this  dynamic  method  of  palpa- 
tion, for  the  reason  that,  besides  the  systolic  increase  of  pressure,  the  vital  eneigy 
of  the  pulse- wave  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  result  obtained.  This  vital 
energy  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  pulse-wave,  and  the  size  in  turn  by 
no  means  runs  parallel  with  the  blood-pressure.  We  have  not  only  the  systohc 
blood-pressure  to  overcome  in  the  procedure,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  much 
greater  pressure,  because  the  recoil  of  the  pulsc>-wave  at  the  compressed  point  of 
the  artery  acts  very  much  as  a  water-ram. 

It  will,  however,  be  shown  in  the  chapter  upon  Sphyjpiomanometry  that  this 
theoretic  objection  plays  no  important  role  in  the  practical  results  obtained  by 
dynamic  palpation.  The  conditions  are  identical  with  those  in  von  Basch's  and  Riva 
Kocci's  method  of  sphygmomanometry,  in  which,  as  shown  at  p.  166,  the  vital 
energy  or  the  size  of  the  pulse- wave  does  not  markedly  influence  the  value  of  the 
systolic  pressure  found.  A  greater  objection  to  the  determination  of  systolic  pres- 
sure by  palpation  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  tlie  force  necessary  to  compress  an 
elastic  tube  filled  with  fluid  is  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  pressure  mthin,  out  also 
upon  the  caliber  of  the  tube.  From  Pascal's  law  of  the  hydraulic  press  it  follo^*8 
that  every  unit  of  surface  of  the  vascular  wall  is  subjected  to  the  same  pressure,  so 
that  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  compress  an  elastic  vessel,  the  size  of  the  area  com- 

*  See  the  following  pages  for  tlie  doubts  about  identifying  this  exercise  of  power 
with  the  systolic  pressure. 
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pressed  must  also  be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  manometric  pressure.  Consequentlv, 
with  the  same  manometric  pressure  a  large  vessel  is  just  as  many  times  as  difficult 
to  compress  as  a  small  vessel,  as  the  surface  of  the  former  is  greater  than  that  of  tlie 
latter.  In  sphygmomanometry  this  objection  is  happily  overcome  by  the  e.mploy- 
roent  of  a  pneumatic  compressor;  in  dynamic  palpation,  however,  the  objection  seems 
to  be  a  practical  one.  Experience,  nevertheless,  teaches  that  with  training  this 
objection  can  be  overcome  sufficiently  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  even  in  palpation, 
to  estimate,  at  least  approximately,  the  systolic  tension  as  hich,  mtniium,  or  low. 
According  to  the  author's  view,  this  rather  unexpected  applicability  of  palpation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  palpating  volar  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanx  bears  a  certain 
physical  resemblance  to  a  fluid  "  pelotte,"  and  tliat  the  bony  phalanx  does  not 
compress  the  artery  directly,  but  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  hydraulic 
cushion  of  the  finger-pulp.  The  conditions  present  are,  therefore,  quite  similar 
to  those  in  von  Hasch's  sphygmomanometer.  This  completeness  of  the  sense  of 
touch  is  a  new  example  of  the  teleologic  adaptation  of  the  human  body,  not  only  to 
the  palpation  of  the  pulse,  but  to  similar  psJpatory  tasks  which  were  practisecf  by 
aboriginal  man  (the  cfetermination  of  the  ripeness  of  berries,  etc.). 

A  beginner  may  facilitate  his  task  by  palpating  the  vessel  through  an  interposed 
pneumatic  cushion,  as,  for  example,  the  pelotte  belonging  to  the  author's  sphyg- 
momanometer. (See  p.  165  et  seq.)  The  tube  is  clamped,  and  instead  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  manometer,  the  pelotte  is  moderately  aistended,  and  placed  between 
the  arteiT  and  the  palpating  finger.  When  employed  in  this  manner,  it  constitutes 
the  simplest  form  or  a  palpatory  manometer. 

The  author's  so-called  '*  static"  method  of  palpating  the  pulse  is  as  follows: 
If  the  radial  artery  be  palpated  with  one,  two,  or  tnree  fingers,  we  observe  that  with  a 
very  slight  pressure  the  appreciable  pulsatory  excursions  of  the  artery  are  usually 
very  small,  out  that  thcr^  mcrease  as  soon  as  the  arterial  wall  is  somewhat  more 
strongly  compressed.  With  increasing  pressure  a  maximmn  excursion  is  observed, 
after  which  any  further  increase  of  digital  pressure  diminishes  the  size  of  the  pulse. 
The  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  excursion  corresi^nds 
to  a  certain  mean  between  the  minimal,  i.  e.,  the  diastolic,  and  the  systolic  pressure 
in  the  artery,  as  is  shown  by  the  results  obtained  by  sphygmobolometry.  (See  p.  180 
et  seq.)  The  increased  excursion  of  the  artery  with  increasing  external  pressure  is 
evidentlj^  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  uncompressed  artery  a  part  of  the  pubatory 
mcrease  in  pressure  is  absorbed  by  the  tense  arterial  wall;  when  this  tension  of  the 
arterial  wall  is  relieved  by  pressure  from  without,  the  pulse-wave  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  palpating  finger  with  a  minimum  amoimt  of  loss  and  further  increased  by 
reflexion,  so  that  the  excursion  of  the  palpating  finger  is  considerably  increased  by 
both  factors.  While  in  the  former  eaition  the  author  held  the  opinion  that  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  finger  at  the  moment  of  maximum  excursion  corresponded  to 
the  minimum  pressure  in  the  artery,  the  comparative  examination  of  the  pulse 
by  meims  of  sphygmobolometry  (see  p.  180  et  seq.),  and  the  manometric  determina- 
tion of  minimum  pressure  (see  p.  175  et  seq.).  t^etch  that  the  maximum  excursions 
correspond  to  a  certain  mean  pressure,  in  which  the  reflux  and  the  relief  of  tension  of 
the  arterial  wall  are  combined  to  the  best  advantage.  It  might,  therefore,  be  said 
that  this  static  procedure  for  determining  blood-pressure  by  palpation  gives  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  a  mean  arterial  pressure,  but  it  should  particulany  be  remem- 
bered that  this  mean  pressiu^  is  by  no  means  the  exact  arithmetic  mean  between  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum  pressure.  When  the  finger  pressure  is  increased  imtil 
the  palpating  finger  attains  the  maximum  excursion,  any  further  compression  will,  of 
course,  diminish  the  excursion,  since  the  pulse- wave  b  no  longer  able  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  compressing  finger.  In  this  method  the  ability  of  estimating  the 
pressure  employed  also  clepends  upon  the  previously  mentioned  hydraulic  peculiarity 
of  the  digital  pulp. 

In  considering  these  theoretic  difficulties,  we  can  readily  appreciate 
the  fact  that  an  especial  skill  in  appreciating  the  relations  of  pressure 
accrues  to  the  careful  clinician  only  after  years  of  practice  and  a  long 
experience  in  contrasting  and  remembering  differences  in  pressure. 
On  account  of  such  manifold  difficulties  in  judging  arterial  tension  it 
is  advisable  to  supplement  palpation  by  sphygmomanometry  (p.  163  et 
seq.). 

Custom  has  come  to  employ  the  expression  "hard"  or  "tense" 
pulse  (pulsus  durus)  as  synonymous  with   increased  arterial  tension, 
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and  "soft"  or  "relaxed"  pulse  (pulsus  mollis)  with  diminished  tension. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  confuse  these  with  the  same  terms  applied  to 
qualities  of  the  arterial  wall  (softness  versus  rigidity  of  the  artery) 
(p.  108).  Again,  these  terms  may  at  one  time  be  applied  to  the  systolic, 
at  another  to  the  diastolic,  pressure.  In  nephritis  and  arteriosclerosis 
the  diastolic  as  well  as  the  systolic  pressure  is  ordinarily  increased. 

In  the  latter,  however,  the  pressure  may  be  normal,  particularly 
when  the  splanchnic  area  is  not  involved  in  the  arteriosclerotic  proc- 
ess. This  peculiarity  should  never  be  employed  to  favor  the  diagnosis 
of  arteriosclerosis.  (See  p.  109.)  In  reference  to  the  diagnostic  utili- 
zation of  blood-pressures  obtained  by  palpation,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  chapter  upon  Sphygmomanometry.     (See  p.  163  et  seq.) 

THE    ESTIMATION    OF    THE    SIZE    AND    ENERGY    OF    THE    PULSE 

(The  Strengtli»  Power,  or  Volume  of  the  Pulse) 

When  we  determine  the  maximum  excursion  of  the  pulse  beneath 
the  appropriate  pressure  of  the  palpating  finger  in  the  **  static  "  method, 
as  just  described,  we  determine  that  factor  which  is  designated  in  the 
sphygmogram  as  the  size  or  height  of  the  pulse.  Although  this  value  is 
derived  from  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  ar- 
terial pressures,  and  consequently  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
absolute  sphygmogram  (the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the  points  in 
Fig.  101,  p.  177),  it  has,  nevertheless,  an  indefinite  significance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart,  since  the 
lifting  power  of  the  pulse-wave  is  dependent  not  oniy  upon  these  differ- 
ences of  pressure,  but  also  upon  the  diameter  of  the  artery  (Pascal's 
Law,  see  p.  141).  In  other  words,  with  the  same  difference  between 
maximum  and  minimum  pressure  the  palpating  finger  will  be  elevated 
more  with  a  large  artery  than  with  a  small  one.  In  estimating  the 
work  done  by  the  heart,  the  size  of  the  pulse  consequently  affords  even 
less  accurate  conclusions  than  does  the  absolute  sphygmogram  (see  p. 
177),  because  the  calculation  includes  an  additional  unknown  factor, 
namely,  the  diameter  of  the  artery. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  however,  we 
find  quite  a  different  state  of  affairs.  This  idea  of  pulse  en^rgj%  which 
the  older  physicians  considered  second  in  importance  only  to  the  hard- 
ness or  tension,  has  been  recently  neglected,  evidently  as  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  exact  methods  of  measuring  blood-pressure.  The 
entire  attention  of  the  practitioner  has  been  directed  to  the  statics  of 
the  arteries,  and  some  who  believe  that  the  determination  of  arterial 
pressure  is  all  sufficient  even  regard  the  determination  of  the  strength 
of  the  pulse  as  less  exact  and  less  scientific,  since  it  comes  to  us  from  a 
period  when  the  palpation  of  the  pulse  was  most  rudimentar}'.  Such  a 
conception,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
introduce  again  this  idea  of  pulse  strength  or  pulse  energy  in  our  clinical 
teaching,  because  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  author's  inves- 
tigations in  reference  to  the  absolute  sphygmogram  that  the  height  of 
the  curve  or  of  the  pulse-pressure  (the  arterial  maximum  and  minimum 
pressure)  is  of  but  little  value  in  estimating  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  heart.  This  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  static  conceptions  can 
never  be  made  the  measure  of  a  movement  as  long  as  the  resistance  to 
that  movement  is  unknown.     The  term  strength  or  energy  of  the  pulse. 
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upon  the  other  hand,  is  a  dynamic  conception,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  can 
give  us  information  up  to  a  certain  point  as  to  work  done  by  the  heart. 
For  the  facts  upon  which  this  statement  is  based  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  section  upon  Sphygmobolometry.  (See  p.  180  et  seq.)  As  the 
work  done  by  the  heart  may  be  measured  by  the  sphygmobolometer, 
so  can  the  energy  of  the  pulse  be  estimated  by  the  sensation  transmitted 
to  the  palpating  finger.  It  is  not  the  blood-pressure  nor  the  height  nor 
size  of  the  pulse-wave,  but  the  actual  energy  of  the  pulse-stroke,  which 
is  determined.  Our  organism  is  much  better  adapted  to  such  an  esti- 
mation of  mechanical  energy  than  it  is  to  the  estimation  of  arterial 
pressure,  because  in  the  latter  Pascal's  law  is  always  responsible  for 
certain  diflSculties,  and  while  these  may  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent 
by  practice,  the  law  plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  determination  of  pulse 
energy.  Although  the  pulse-beat  in  a  larger  artery  develops  a  greater 
amount  of  ener^  according  to  Pascal's  law,  this  is  simply  an  expression 
of  the  fact  that  m  this  case  the  pulse  energy  is  greater  as  a  result  of  the 
larger  volume  of  blood  set  in  motion.  The  fundamental  difference 
between  this  method  of  examination  and  the  determination  of  the  height 
or  size  of  the  pulse-wave  becomes  clearest  when  we  remember  that  the 
height  of  the  pulse-wave  is  a  linear  measurement,  while  the  strength  of 

M  V* 
the  pulse  is  a  complicated  one,  represented  by  the  formula     *    ,  in  which 

V  is  the  velocity  of  the  ascending  limb  of  the  curve  and  M  the  mass  of 
blood  acting  upon  the  finger  during  a  pulse-beat.  It,  therefore,  seems 
important  to  rehabilitate  this  primitive  conception,  which  is  the  most 
correct  and  clear  of  all  theoretic  considerations  in  reference  to  the 
pulse. 

As  to  how  far  we  may  go  in  deducing  conclusions  from  the  radial 
pulse  in  reference  to  the  total  work  done  by  the  heart,  we  would  refer 
the  reader  to  the  chapter  upon  Sphygmobolometry.  From  the  explana- 
tions which  will  be  made  of  the  technic  of  sphygmobolometry  it  also 
follows  that  palpation  gives  the  most  correct  estimation  of  pulse  energy 
when  the  artery  is  completely  closed  peripherally  by  one  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  pressure  is  made  proximally  by  the  palpating  finger,  as  in 
the  previously  described  static  method  (see  p.  117),  until  the  maximum 
puke  is  obtained.  Under  these  conditions  the  strength  of  the  pulse- 
beat  represents  the  energy  of  the  pulse.  The  author  would  differentiate 
this  from  the  previous  methods  of  palpating  the  pulse  by  designating 
it  as  the  energetic  method. 

Dicrotic  Pulse. — We  speak  of  a  pulse  as  being  dicrotic  when  a 
second  wave  follows  immediately  after  the  principal  rise.  (The  nature 
of  this  will  be  discussed  under  Sphygmography,  p.  130  et  seq.,  and  p.  146 
et  seq.)  A  dicrotic  pulse  furnishes  a  certain  sense  of  after-beatmg  to 
the  palpating  finger.  It  is  usually  associated  with  diminution  of  the 
minimum  pressure.  Both  the  pnmary  and  the  secondary  wave  are 
felt  to  be  greatest  when  the  palpating  finder  presses  only  lightly ;  there- 
fore a  dicrotic  pulse  is  best  appreciated  with  gentle  pressure.  This  can 
be  readily  imderstood  from  the  explanation  given  of  the  excursion  of 
the  arteries  (p.  117  et  seq.).  The  beginner  is  apt  to  employ  too  great 
pr^sure  to  recognize  such  a  condition  readily. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  upon  the  one  hand,  dicrotism  may  be 
simulated  by  early  extrasystoles,  while,  upon  the  other,  it  may  simulate 
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a  pulsus  bigeminus  or  a  pulsus  altemans.  (See  Fig.  63,  p.  142.)  This 
error  may  be  prevented  by  simultaneous  auscultation  of  the  heart, 
which  wiU  determine  the  number  of  cardiac  systoles. 

Combined  Qualities  of  the  Individual  Pulse. — We  have  a  number 
of  terms  which  refer  to  a  pulse  which  comprises  two  or  more  of  the 
qualities  already  described.  Of  these,  we  shall  mention  only  those  in 
most  common  use:  pulsus  fortis,  strong  pulse  =  large  -f  tense  (corres- 
ponding in  quality  to  a  pulse  of  great  energy,  see  p.  118);  pulsus  plenus, 
full  pulse  =  large  and  medium  hard ;  pulsus  debilis  s.  inanis,  weak  or 
feeble  pulse  =  small  +  weak;  pulsus  undosus  =  large  -f  soft;  pulsus 
serratus  =*=  large  +  tense  -f  rapid ;  pulsus  vibrans  =  very  large  +  very 
tense.  This  name  is  applied  because  the  so-called  eltisticity  elevations 
(see  p.  130)  may  be  distinctly  appreciated  by  palpation.  These  terms 
are  fitting  enough,  but  rather  unnecessary.  Instead  of  employing  them, 
it  is  better  for  a  beginner  to  mention  the  individual  qualities  one  after 
another.  The  Latin  terms  are  sometimes  combined.  For  instance,  we 
speak  of  a  pulsus  tardodicrotus  or  a  pulsus  magnodurus,  etc.  Such 
combination  terms  are  practical  enough  in  themselves,  but  some  of 
them  are  not  sufficiently  clear,  considering  the  double  meaning  of  the 
terms  "celerity**  and  "tension"  (see  above).  In  general  a  detailed 
description  is  better  than  an  attempt  to  describe  the  pulse  by  one 
word. 

Further  consideration  of  the  significance  of  the  qualities  of  the  pulse 
will  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  sphygmography ,  because  some  details 
may  be  certainly  obtained  and  explained  only  by  means  of  this  method. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  certain  complicated  peculiarities  having 
most  to  do  with  changes  in  the  pulse  rhythm. 

SPHYGMOGRAPHY 

Sphygmography  is  the  method  of  registering  the  pulse-wave  of  some 
peripheral  vessel,  generally  the  radial  artery,  upon  a  moving  surface 
(usually  smoked  paper),  by  means  of  a  special  instrument,  the  sphygmo- 
graph. 

INSTRUMENTS 

Vierordt  constructed  the  first  sphygmograph,  and  since  then  a  great 
many  improved  instruments  have  appeared.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  retained  Vierordt's  principle  of  transmission  by  means  of  a  lever. 
The  best  known  and  most  frequently  employed  sphygmographs  are: 
Marey's,  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  used  clinically;  Landois',  Som- 
merbrodt's,  RiegeFs,  Dudgeon's,  Jaquet's,  and  v.  Frey's.  Dudgeon's 
apparatus  has  been  a  favorite,  because  with  it  curves  of  considerable 
excursion  are  easily  traced.  Recently  it  has  been  discredited  on  account 
of  the  marked  tendency  to  extensive  swinging  of  the  registering  lever; 
but  if  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  form  of  the  individual  pulse-waves, 
it  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  pulse-arrhythmia.  (See  p.  155.) 
Mackenzie  has  also  adopted  it  for  his  polygraph  (Fig.  52,  p.  129).  It 
possesses  the  same  advantage  as  Jaquet's  sphygmograph  in  that 
extended  series  of  pulses  may  be  recorded  upon  long  strips  of  paper; 
but  the  latter  is  an  improvement  and  includes  a  really  excellent  mech- 
anism for  marking  intervals  of  time. 
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*.  ttty's  apbfgmograph,!  also  s  very  excellent  imitrument,  is  depicted  in  Fig. 
14.  it  paeaeeaee  this  advantage  over  other  instruitients:  the  motiona  of  the  pul^ 
are  transmitted  to  the  nriting-lever  as  simply  as  possible.  The  method  of  employing 
this  mstTument  is  as  follows:  The  most  superficial  part  of  the  radial  artery  is  marked 


The  carrier  (F%.  45)  is  fastened  separately  with  the  hooks  that  are  attached  for  thia 
purpose.  The  screw  Sch  serves  to  ax  the  strap.  Loosening  screw  2  makes  it  passible 
U>  move  the  entire  apparatus  upon  the  "  carrier."  This  is  very  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  adtusting  the  "  pelotte"  more  accurately.  By  means  of  screw  3  we  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  pad  until  the  lever  needle  begins 
. 1 ; —    Theapparatusis  then  firmly  fixed  in  place  by  tightening  screw  2. 


Rg.  45.— Tin  carrier  or  sBdf  ol  v.  Fi»y's  Bphygmacraph. 

The  drum  has,  of  course,  been  removed  from  the  apparatus  before  this,  covered 
with  wax  paper,  smoked'  by  revolving  over  a  flame,  and  then  replaced  upon  the 
flock  mecnanism,  U.     By  turning  key  I  the  drum  can  be  moved  so  that  the  l>cnt 

'  V,  Frey.  Die  fntersuchmiK  des  Pulsee,  Berlin,  1892,  J.  Springer. 

'  A  pointed  gaa-flame  is  perhaps  the  beet  source  for  smoking,  or  a  kerwene  lamp 
without  a  chimney,  or  a  piece  of  burning  camphor.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  smoke 
too  thickly,  because  the  friction  between  the  reRiatering  needle  and  the  drum  would 
then  be  so  great  that  the  curve  would  be  disturbed. 
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point  of  the  roistering  needle  rests  lightly  upon  the  smoked  paper.  The  hei^t 
of  its  excursion  and,  hence,  of  the  curve  can  be  regulated  by  tinning  screw  3,  which 
controls  the  tension  of  the  ''  pelotte."  The  clockwork  is  tnen  stalled  by  means  of 
the  lever  which  is  visible  behind  the  writing-lever  H,  to  the  right  of  the  druncL 
The  drum  revolves,  and  the  bent  point  of  the  needle  rasters  the  sphygmographic 
curve  upon  the  smoked  drum.  The  drum  is  then  taken  oSf  again,  the  paper  carefully 
cut  off,  separated  from  the  drum,  and  fixed  in  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of 
shellac  or  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  dammar  balsam  in  benzin.  The  part  E^ 
which  has  not  yet  been  described,  is  a  small  electromagnet  with  a  registering  needle 
attached  to  the  armature,  so  that  it  registers  upon  the  drum.  When  connected  with 
an  electric  current,  intervals  of  time  or  signals  may  be  indicated  in  the  same  way  as 
is  customary  in  physiologic  experiments.  When  not  being  used,  it  may  be  dis- 
connected. 

Von  Frey  has  since  modified  his  sphysmograph — and,  it  would  seem,  very  ad- 
vantageously. The  chief  improvement  is  the  substitution  of  a  delicate  metal  spring 
for  the  joint  connections,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  registering  needle  are  lees 
angular.  Besides  this,  the  drum  is  connected  with  a  Jaquet's  chronometer  works, 
so  that  the  time  intervals  are  pictured.  The  curve  may,  of  course,  be  registered  by 
means  of  air  transmissions  upon  a  kymographion  placed  at  some  distance. 

Jaquet'8  sphygmograpn  i  (Fig.  46)  consists  of  a  metal  frame,  D — p,  to  which 
is  sewea  a  cuflf,  B,  B,  for  attaching  to  the  wrist.  The  sphy^o^ph  proper,  A — r,  is 
attached  to  the  frame.  The  window  cut  out  of  the  frame  is  tol>e  applied  accurately 
along  the  radial  artery  (previously  marked  out  with  a  pencil),  and  the  cuff  then 
strapped  around  the  wrist  quite  tightly.  The  sphygmograph  proper  is  set  into  the 
frame  by  hooking  into  the  hinge,  p;  and  then  the  connection  of  the  two  parts  is 
effected  by  pressing  down  at  r  ana  ti^htenin^  the  screw  m.  The  pulse-registering 
apparatus  consists  of  a  short,  broad  spring,  which  presses  upon  the  artery  and  trans- 
mits its  movements  to  the  r^^tering  needle  by  means  of  the  lever  ^^stem  d  e  f. 
The  screw  m  also  serves  to  adjust  the  registering  needle  at  the  desired  height  upon 
the  smoked  strip  of  paper.  By  screwing  it  down,  the  spring  d  is  pressed  against  the 
artery.  The  screw  c  is  connected  with  an  "  eccentric"  contrived  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  pressure  upon  the  spring.  The  amount  of  pressure  can  be  determined 
by  noting  the  position  of  the  figures  upon  the  screw.  For  the  rules  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  pressure  or  to  the  desired  height  of  the  curves  see  p.  140  et  seq.  With 
this  mechanism  the  instrument  can  be  adjusted  with  practically  equal  pressure  in 
each  case,  and  taken  away  from  the  frame  and  reapplied  in  the  same  case  without 
sdteration  of  the  pressure.  Jaquet's  instrument,  like  Dudgeon's,  writes  upon  a  fiat 
and  not,  as  most  other  sphygmoffraphs  do,  upon  a  curved  sunace.  Another  advantage 
consists  in  the  very  sUght  ana  constant  amount  of  friction  between  the  writing- 
needle  and  the  paper,  so  that  there  is  verjr  little  trouble  in  adjusting  the  registering 
part  of  the  apparatus.  The  paper  lies  horizontally;  it  need  not  be  especially  strong, 
and  it  may  easily  be  40  or  50  cm.  long.  The  little  box  a  contains  the  cfockwonc 
which  moves  the  strip  of  paper,  p.  This  is  started  by  pressing  down  on  lever  6.  The 
rate  at  which  the  paper  moves  may  be  increased  from  1  to  4  cm.  per  second  by  altering 
the  position  of  lever  a.  The  slower  motion  produces  a  curve  which  presents  a  better 
general  idea;  the  more  rapid  motion,  one  which  may  be  more  accurately  analyzed. 
This  rate  of  motion  may  oe  altered  while  the  sphygmograph  is  in  action.  The  box 
a  also  contains  a  stop-watch  device  connected  witn  the  time-registering  mechanism, 
S.  The  latter  consists  of  a  small  pen  which  registers  a  mark  upon  the  margin  of  the 
smoked  ribbon  every  fifth  of  a  second  (Fig.  54). 

The  old  style  of  the  Jaquet  sphygmograph,  illustrated  in  Fig.  46,  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  individual  parts  of  the  pulse-registering  mechanism  are  not 
connect^  firmly  enough  to  insure  their  constant  contact  wiffi  every  chcmge  in  the 
rate  of  motion.  At  e  and  d  the  movements  of  the  lever  system  are  transmitted  by 
loose  joints.  This  is  not  a  disadvantage  when  the  excursions  are  slow,  since  the 
parts  are  held  in  contact  by  the  metallic  ball  which  is  visible  at  the  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus. When  the  excursions  are  rapid  (increased  frequency  of  the  pul^,  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  pulse),  however,  the  oscillations  of  this  mechanism  may  give  rise  to  errors. 
These  consist  particularly  of  the  appearance  of  artificial  elevations  in  the  pulse  curve, 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  apparatus.  One  part  of  the  lever  system  may  advance 
independently  until  it  meets  with  resistance;  then,  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence 

>  Described  in  Zeit.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  xxviii,  N.  F.,  x.  Manufactured  by  Schttle, 
at  that  time  Mechanic  to  Physiologic  Institute  of  Basel,  now  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Scientific  Chronometry,  previously  at  St.  Imier,  Canton  Bern,  but  since  April  1, 
1907,  at  St.  Johannring,  26,  Basel,  Switzerland. 
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of  ttiia  tenstance,  there  is  a.  jolt  of  the  writint;- lever,  which  ftppe«ra  ma  mn  Htifieikl 
efevation  in  the  curve,  correspoDdiDi;  to  nothing  whatever  in  the  pulse-wkve. 
la  addition  to  the  occuireace  oi  these  artificial  elevatiouii,  the  oscilUition  dependent 
upon  the  defective  connections  of  the  parU  of  the  tever  ■vatem  also  cauaea  an  mcreaae 
in  the  height  of  the  curve.  As  we  Bnall  subsequently  learn  (p.  141),  it  ia  difficult 
under  any  nrcumstancee  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  pulae  from  the  height 
of  ihe  curve,  and  this  error  of  oaciUation  rendera  the  employment  of  the  sphygmo- 
gnph  for  this  purpose  atiU  more  questionable.  A  furtlier  source  of  error  ia  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  needle  at  the  moment  when  the  individual  parts  of 
tfaeleversystemareuot  in  contact  is  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  the  small  metallic 


1  iphygmoeh  ronogr»ph  (old  Myle). 

I,  which  he  copied 

„ ^  ^     ...^...^_j.  and  has  recently  attempted  to  overcome  them 

hy  a  rearrangement  of  the  recordinij  mechaniEtn,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
description,'  and  the  accompanying  diagranunatie  drawing  (Fig,  47):  "  The  move- 
ments of  the  pelotte  {spring  a)  are  trannmitted  to  the  bent  lever  c  c  by  meana  of  a 
wedge-shaped  blade,  b.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  bent  lever  is  marked  at_s  by  a 
earrfuUy  made  screw-thread  which  works  in  a  corresponding  cc^-wheel,  bearing  the 
writing-lever.  The  contact  between  the  screw-thread  and  the  cog-wheel  is  insured 
by  a  spring,  e,  which  constantly  presses  the  lever  c  r  against  the  cog-wheel.  In 
addition  to  this  the  bent  lever  e  c  does  not  turn  upon  an  axis  passing  through  its 

>  HQnch.  med.  Woch.,  1902,  No.  2. 
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an^le,  as  in  the  old  instrument,  but  about  the  point  /,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
replaced  by  a  short,  flat  watch-spring  which  insures  the  contact  between  the  lever 
c  and  the  edge  6.  This  spring  is  so  short  that  individual  oscillations  are  not  to  be 
feared,  since  the  length  of  such  an  oscillation  is  less  than  ^i^  of  a  second,  and  is 
consequently  trivial  in  comparison  to  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-registering  mechanism. 
This  spring  also  renders  unnecessaiy  the  eccentric  of  tne  old  mstrument,  since  its 

tension  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  the 
stretched  skin  offers  to  contact  with  the  pulsating  artery. 
The  ratio  of  transmission  in  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  c  c 
is  1 : 2,  and  that  between  the  cog-wheel  and  the  writing-lever 
1 :  50,  so  that  the  total  enlargement  amounts  to  1: 100." 

An  artificial  pulse  has  been  constructed  by  Langendorff, 
upon  a  principle  nrst  employed  by  Bonders,  in  which  a  revolv- 
ing eccentric  transmits  to  the  pin  of  the  sphygmograph  ex- 
cursions similar  to  those  of  an  arterial  pulse.  Jaquet,  by  the 
use  of  this  mechanism,  found  that  his  modified  sphyemograph 
records  the  movements  of  the  pulse  accurately  and  without 
oscillation  for  all  of  the  velocities  usually  encountered  in 
sphygmo^phy. 
_  In  spite  of  the  marked  improvements  obtained  by  these 

to  expljan~the*'Si?  changes,  it  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  construction  of  the 
proved  mechanism  in  modmed  Jaquet  sphygmograph  was  still  open  to  some  objec- 
the  registerinff  lever  tions,  and  particularly  because  there  was  not  a  firm  connection 
ShroXmph  ^^"^  between  the  blade  h  and  the  lever  arm  c  (Fig.  47) ;  if  the  veloc- 
ity was  very  great  or  the  pulse-rate  veiy  rapid,  the  parts  c  and 
h  became  separated,  and  thus  still  produced  artificial  elevations  m  the  curve.  The 
oscillating  pad  was  a  further  disadvantage  of  the  old  instrument  which  had  not  been 
overcome  in  the  new  modification.  In  both  the  old  and  the  improved  models  this 
pad  was  connected  to  the  spring  a  &  by  a  loose  joint.  This  naturally  simplified 
the  application  of  the  spring  to  the  artery,  but  from  the  lack  of  a  firm  connection 
it  also  produced  distortions  of  the  curve.  In  order  to  obviate  these  faults  Schiile. 
who  made  the  improvements  in  Jaquet's  modified  sphygmograph,  has,  at  the  author's 
suggestion,  attached  the  pad  firmly  to  the  spring,  as  m  Marey  s  and  v.  Frey's  sphyg- 
mographs,  and  also  connected  the  arm  /  c  of  tne  bent  lever  with  the  blade  6  by  a 
small  wire  stirrup,  which  passes  over  the  lever  from  the  ed^e  of  the  blade,  so  tnat 
any  separation  of  the  blade  and  the  lever  is  rendered  impossible.  This  mechanism, 
recommended  to  the  author  by  SchUle,  acts  like  a  hinge  joint,  but  possesses  none  of 
its  disadvantages.  By  these  modifications  the  entire  lever  system  has  been  united 
into  a  firm  whole,  in  which  no  displacement  is  p)08sible  without  implicating  the  entire 
system,  and  which  must  consequently  accurately  represent  the  movements  of  the 
arterial  wall,  disregarding  the  possibility  of  the  oscillation  of  the  entire  system,  a 
condition  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  exclude,  for  the  velocities  ordinarily 
encountered  in  sphygmography,  by  tests  with  Bonders'  artificial  pulse.  The 
jointed  connection  of  the  edge  with  the  bent  lever  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  we  may  employ  the  eccentric  of  the  original  apparatus,  which  the  author  sorely 
missed  in  the  improved  Jaquet  sphygmograph,  since  it  not  only  greatly  facilitated 
the  application  of  the  sphygmograpn  and  rendered  possible  the  necessary  variations 
in  the  tension  of  the  spring,  but  also  permitted  us  to  obtain  in  every  pulse-tracinp 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  tension  of  the  spring  with  the  same  position  of  the  penciL 
The  writer  believes  that  Jaquet 's  sphygmograph,  with  these  different  improvements, 
now  answers  all  reasonable  requirements.  It,  of  course,  produces  lower  curves 
than  the  old  model,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  oscillation.  The  Institute  for 
Scientific  Chronometry,  James  Jaquet,  A.  G.,  previously  in  St.  Imier,  now  in  Basel, 
adds  the  described  improvements  to  the  old  Jaquet  sphygmograph  for  28  to  85 
francs,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  instrument,  and  also  furnishes  the  modified 
sphy^ograph  at  the  original  price  of  165  francs.  This  firm  has  constructed  an 
aidditional  model  (Model  I),  which  differs  from  the  original  in  that  all  the  lever 
connections  are  hinge  joints  and  consecjuently  less  sensitive  to  misuse.  Model  I 
is  now  supplied  unless  a  special  request  is  made  for  Model  II,  which  possesses  the 
author's  modifications  above  described. 

Even  those  observers  who  recognize  that  low  pulse-curves  are  truer  to  nature 
may  sometimes  wish  to  produce  a  curve  of  larger  excursions,  particularly  when  the 
pulse  Ls  small  and  weak,  or  when  information  is  desired  in  reference  to  rhythm  rather 
than  to  the  form  of  the  cur\'e.  This  firm  has  consequently  constructed  for  the 
author  a  third  model,  in  which  the  excursions  of  the  cun'e  may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 
On  account  of  technical  difficulties  this  is  effected,  not  by  changes  in  the  lever  enlai^ge- 
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ment,  but  by  a  modification  of  the  stren^h  of  the  spring  in  the  pelotte.  With 
a  pulse  of  constant  enei^,  the  stronger  the  spring,  the  less  will  be  the  excursion 
of  the  writing-lever,  so  that  by  changing  the  strength  of  this  spring  we  may  modify 
the  height  of  the  curve  precisely  as  if  we  changed  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  lever. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  principle  is  employed  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  accurate 
application  of  the  ordinary  Jaquet's  sphygmograph.  In  this  third  model,  the  original 
tension  of  the  spring  is  cfifferent,  and  by  means  of  an  eccentric  the  tension  may  be 
varied  to  suit  any  individual  case.  This  change  in  tension  is  brought  about  by  a 
sliding  mechanism  which  moves  downward  tow«5xl  the  free  end  of  the  spring  and  thus 
shortens  its  working  length.  The  author  is  convinced  that  by  means  of  this  mechan- 
ism the  height  of  tne  curve  may  be  varied  throughout  a  most  extensive  scale.  In 
order  that  tne  purpose  of  this  mechanism  be  not  misunderstood,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  not  supposed  to  be  varied  with  each  record,  since 
this  is  sup>erfluous  and  unnecessarily  complicates  the  technic.  The  mechanism  simply 
makes  it  possible  for  those  who  desire  high  curves  to  set  their  sphygmographs  perma- 
nently with  a  *'  long  spring,"  while  those  who  prefer  a  reduccni  height  of  the  curve, 
and  tne  lessened  tendency  to  jolting,  may  work  with  a  "  short *'  or  "  medium"  len^h 
spring.    In  fact,  the  mechanism  should  always  be  employed  with  a  constant  tension 


Fig.  48. — Appliance  for  fixation  of  Jaquet's  sphygmograph. 

when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  records  of  different  curves,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  maximum  height  obtained,  since,  if  the  tension  of  the  sprmg  be  varied  as  well 
as  the  eccentric  and  the  setting-screw,  the  conditions  become  so  complicated  tliat 
the  possibility  of  comparison  is  lost.  This  fact  naturally  does  not  forbid  utilizing 
a  change  of  tension  of  the  spring  as  a  third  aid  in  obtaining  a  record  in  a  particularly 
difficult  case.  This  form  of  the  sphygmofrraph  is  supplied  by  the  manufactory  as 
Jaquet's  Sphygmograph,  Model  No.  ni,  with  variable  spring  tension. 

At  the  author's  suggestion,  the  manufacturers  attach  the  base  of  the  new 
Jaquet's  sphygmograph  to  a  movable  padded  metal  frame,  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
pressing the  artery  by  the  groimd-plate  of  the  sphygmograph  when  the  mechanism 
18  firmly  applied.  This  me^  strap  forces  the  artery  upward  to  a  certain  extent  and 
bridges  it  over  above  the  pelotte. 

F.  Runne's  laboratoiy  in  Heidelberg,  for  the  manufacture  of  instruments  of 
precision,  has  recently  constructed  a  very  practical  appliance  for  the  fixation  of 
Jaquet's  sphygmograph  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  may  be  applied  without 
any  circular  constriction  whatever.  Fig.  48  clearly  shows  its  application,  and  re- 
quires no  description  except  that  the  screw  g  replaces  the  settmg  screw  of  the 
original  sphygmograph,  since  it  presses  the  pelotte  upon  the  artery  oy  leverage. 

The  EmjHoi/ment  of  Jaquet's  Sphygmograph  as  a  Small  Clinical  Kymograph. — 
If  it  be  desired  to  make  graphic  records  of  any  kind  (from  a  pen  attached  to  a  float, 
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for  example)  upon  a  vertical  writing  surface,  any  of  the  kymographic  appliances  may 
be  employed.  If  such  a  mechanism  cannot  be  obtained,  the  appliance  illustrated 
in  Fig.  49  may  be  utilized.  It  was  constructed  for  the  author  bv  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Jaquet  sphygmograph.  It  consists  of  a  lon^  plate,  which  is  provided  with  a 
double  row  of  smaUroUers,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  guarantee  an  accurate 
movement  of  the  paper  strip  of  the  sphygmograph,  even  in  the  vertical  position. 
The  sphygmograph  itself  is  attached  in  the  middle  of  this  plate  (Fig.  49),  and  serves 
simply  as  a  motor  for  the  strip  of  paper,  while  the  writing  appliance  employed  may 
vary  (Marey's  air-cushion,  a  pen  attached  to  a  float,  e&.).  The  time-registerinff 
meclumism  of  the  sphygmograph  may  also  be  employed  in  this  position.  In  such 
experiments  the  strip  of  paper  is  quite  narrow,  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  proper  height 


Fig.  49. — Jaquet's  sphygmograph  used  as  a  kymograph. 

the  sphygmograph  and  its  plate  are  fastened  to  a  vertical  rod  bv  a  sliding  attach- 
ment. This  appliance  was  used  by  the  author  for  his  sphygmobolometric  records 
before  he  constructed  the  simple  writing  mechanism  of  the  present  sphyraiobol- 
ometer.  The  curves  depicted  m  Fig.  7  in  his  original  work  upon  8phygmol>oTometry 
(p.  175)  were  recorded  in  this  manner. 

INSTRUMENTS   FOR   THE   SIMULTANEOUS  REGISTRATION  OF  THE 
ARTERIAL  PULSE  AND  OF  OTHER  PHENOMENA  OF  MOTION 

JAQUET'S  CARDIOSPHYGMOGRAPH   (Fig.  50) 

We  are  indebted  to  Jaquet  for  the  construction  of  an  instrument  designated  as 
the  cardiosphygmograph,  which  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  upon  a  single  broad 
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■trip  of  ODoked  paper  the  radi&l  pulse,  together  with  two  other  phenomena  of  move- 
meet,  such  aa  the  apex-beat,  the  carotid  pulse,  the  venous  pulse,  the  liver  pulsations, 
or  the  icBpiistoiT  excui^ons.  This  inetniment  is  depict^  in  Fig.  50.'  The  three 
curves  are  recorded  in  a  paraJlel  mamier,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  For  additional 
cksmeBH  the  curves  are  depicted  in  black  upon  a  white  background  in  the  figure, 
while  the  opposite  condition  obtains  in  the  actual  mechaniem.    The  instrunient. 


IS  a  whole,  corresponds  in  its  construction  to  that  of  Jaquet's  sphygmograph  (Fig. 
J6,  p.  123),  but  with  the  difference  that  two  pneumatic  registering  appliances,  E  E, 
are  added  to  the  direct  recording  mechanism  for  the  radial  pulse.     It  lb  consequently- 


larger,  but  nevertheless  easily  transportable.  Like  Jaquet's  ,  .  y  ,  - 
cardiosphyginogrsph  is  also  provided  with  excellent  clockworkii,  A,  which  mark 
fifths  of  a  second  upon  the  strip  of  paper  by  means  of  the  writing  mechanism  a. 
This  apparatus  is  also  supplied  with  the  metal  frame  recommended  by  the  author 
(p.  1 25),  which  protects  the  radial  artery  from  the  pressure  of  the  base  of  the  instru- 
ment when  it  is  buckled  about  the  wrist.  In  the  newer  instruments  the  looee  con- 
nections between  the  sphy^mograph  spring  and  the  writing-lever  are  replaced  by 
firm  ones,  in  accordance  with  the  principMs  stated  upon  p.  124  et  seq.,  and  the 


Fif.  50. — Jaqurt'i  ardiocphysmocTaph. 

■maU  spherical  ball  depicted  above  e  in  the  illustration  is  consequently  omitted. 
The  connections  are  made  by  hinge-joints,  as  in  Jaquet's  sphygmogtaph.  Model  I 
(p.  124),  and  there  is  also  a  Bimifar  connection  between  the  au--cushion  Ipelotte) 
and  the  writing-lever.  The  arresting  mechanism,  6,  c,  rf,  is  attached  to  an  axis 
which  may  be  rotated  by  the  lever  e,  thus  raising  the  three  writing  point^.while  the 
strip  of  paper  is  introduced.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  apparatus,  partly 
visible  in  the  figure,  are  found  the  openings  by  means  of  which  the  writing  drums 
E  E  are  connected  by  tubes  with  the  pneumatic  recording  appliances.  Tlic  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  apparatus  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  figure  and  from 
the  description  of  the  sphygmt^raph  on  p.  122  et  seq.  The  rubber  membmnes  of 
■riting-cushions  may  be  easily  replaced  when  damaged;  the  best  matfriai  for 
,>urpoee  is  the  rubber  membrane  —  '    -    '  '     -'  .... 

capsules.     (See  Examination  of  the  ^ 
ptuiying  the  instrument  are  found  the  necessary  ir 
required  in  changing  the  membranes.    In  most  ci 

'This  instmment  may  be  obtained  from  the  firm  of  James  Jaquet,  Insliti 
Scientific  Chronometry,  A.  G,,  Basel,  St.  Johannring,  26. 
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ployed  as  pneumatic  receivefe.  The  size  of  the  funnels  must  be  varied  uith  the 
individual  case,  but  eenerally  it  is  weL  to  employ  the  fimallest  funnel  possible.  These 
funnels  are  attached  to  the  free  ends  of  the  tubes  connected  with  the  writing  drums, 
and  they  are  then  held  in  air-tight  connection  with  tlie  part  of  the  body  selected 
while  the  curves  are  bt'ing  recorded.  The  len^h  of  the  tubes  is  immaterial,  sin«>  the 
pulsatinK  variations  in  pressure  are  transmitted  through  air  with  the  same  veloci(y 
as  sound.  For  recording  the  apex-beat  Jaquet  has  constructed  a  special  receiving 
appliance,  which  is  described  and  illustrat«c!  in  the  section  upon  t'artliography. 

At  the  author's  request  Jaquet's  sphygmocardiograph  has  recently  been  com- 
bined with  an  appliance  for  the  graphic  marking  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  and  this 
instrument  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  in  reduced  form  as  the  "  Simplified 
Jaquet's  Sphygmt^raph     (Fig.  51). 

This  model  differs  from  lliat  depicted  in  Fig.  50,  in  that  the  direct  writing 
■pbygmogmpb  lever  is  connected  with  but  a  i-iiiitle  pneumatic  recording  mechanism. 


Fi«.  51  .~Simp1ifl«l  Januel'"  "phygmngrapK. 

Thin  instrument  v,  therefore,  not  only  cheaper,  but  more  compact  and  easier  to 
manipulate;  if  the  directions  upon  pp.  152  el  seu.  and  p.  ID3  be  fallowed,  three  or 
even  more  movements  may  be  ehronometricolly  compared  with  one  anotlier, 
although  but  two  curves  can  be  recorded  simultaneoui;ly.  For  further  information 
in  reference  to  technic  and  to  the  significance  of  simultaneous  record.^  the  reader  is 
referred  to  p.  152  et  sou.  and  p.  1!)3.  and  also  to  the  chapter  upon  ('aniiograpliy. 
This  simplified  cardiosphymiograph  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  acoustic  marking 
of  the  cardiac  sounds,  and  tri  the  recording  of  pneumatic  signals  upon  sphypmo- 
graphic  curves,  as  is  done  in  the  dciermination  of  the  minimum  arterial  pressure 
ip.  174). 

The  ,1 

plilied  spl_.  ..„  ., _  ,_._._ 

records  a  second  movement  Icarotid  pulse,  venous  pulpe.  apex-beat,  respiratio 

The  sphygmograph  employed  in  this  instrument  is  Dudgeon's  (p.  120).  The  pneu- 
matic compartment,  con.'ilnicted  like  the  ordinary  Marcy's  drum,  may  be  inserted 
at  the  point  b  in  a  movable  upright . 

This  appliance  has  also  been  utilized  by  the  author  for  the  acoustic  marking  of 
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the  c&rdiac  Eounds  and  for  the  lecordiag  of  signaU  in  the  dpt^rmination  of  the 
minimum  arterial  pressure  (p.  174^.  In  the  figure  ie  depicted  one  of  the  beaker- 
like receiving  appliances,  such  as  is  employed  by  Mackenzie,  instead  of  the  small 
glass  funnel.  For  the  recordu^  of  hepatic  pulsations  Mackeoiie  cmploya  a  similar 
receiving  appliance  of  larger  size,  which  is  pressed  deeply  into  the  hepatic  teflon. 
In  order  that  the  writing-lever  be  not  elevated  too  far  above  the  wnting  sui?ace, 


>Tl.  S!. — M»»knnif'B  polygraph  uid  r»«irding  meeh»Blmi. 

the  larger  receiver  is  provided  with  a  lateral  opening;,  which  is  left  open  when  the 
receiver  is  pressed  against  the  area  in  order  to  let  the  air  escape,  and  then  closed 
with  the  fipger  during  the  recording  of  the  curve. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF     A    NORMAL    PULSE-CURVE  t     FACTORS    WHICH 
INFLUENCE   ITS  FORM 

The  curves  obtained  with  the  good  modem  sphygmographs  usually 
correspond  quite  uniformly.  Fig.  53  represents  a  normal  pulse-curve 
of  the  radial,  the  arterj;  which  is  commonly  selected.  This  illustrates 
what  we  have  already  learned  from  palpation,  that  the  pulse-wave  is 
composed  of  a  steep  ascending  and  a  rather  slanting  descending  limb. 
Palpation  alone  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing limbs  of  the  wave  present  smooth  lines,  but  sphygnjographic  trac- 
ings show  a  number  of  small  elevations  in  the  descending  limb  (so- 
called  catacrotic  elevations).  Similar  irregularities  which  may  appear 
uiwler  pathologic  conditions  in  the  ascending  limb  are  termed  anacrotic 
elevations.  A  pulse  with  catacrotic  elevations  b  termed  catacrotic; 
one  with  anacrotic  elevations,  anacrotic. 

The  normal  pulse  has  usually  three  distinct  catacrotic  elevations, 
and  is  therefore  catatricrotic.  The  significance  of  the  individual  parts 
of  the  pulse-curve,  especially  of  the^e  elevations,  has  created  much 
discussion.  Marey  and  Landois,  and  recently  Hiirthle,  v.  P"rey,  and 
Krehl,  have  taken  the  most  active  part. 

To  understand  the  pulse-curve  we  must,  first  of  all,  avoid  confusing 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  blood  with  the  wave  motion.  This  dif- 
ference 18  verj-  clearly  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Weber's  well-known  expres- 
sion, "  l."nda  non  est  materia  progrecliens  sed  forma  materia?  progrediens." 

In  palpating  a  pulse  or  in  employing  a  sphj'gmograph  we  ."itudy 
exclusively  the  wave  motion  of  the  blood.  Of  courae,  the  wave  motion 
has  some  connection  with  the  conditions  of  the  blood-current,  but  only 
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indirectly.  The  pulse  of  a  peripheral  artery  is  a  wave  motion  which  has 
reached  this  vessel  by  transmissiou  to  the  periphery  of  the  primary 
wave  arising  in  the  aorta,  long  before  the  blood  whose  impulse  produced 
the  primary  aortic  wave  has  reached  the  artery.  The  rate  of  trans- 
mission of  the  wave  motion  of  the  blood  is  quite  rapid — according  to 
E.  H.  Weber  about  9  m.  a  second.  As  we  should  expect,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  an  aortic  curve  (from  an  animal)  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  human  radial  curve.  It  rises  quickly,  and  falls  off  gradually 
with  secondary  waves  and  depressions.  To  understand  the  radial 
curve  thorougWy,  it  is  well  to  begin  by  analyzing  the  aortic  curve.  The 
wave  motion  in  the  aorta  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
"  expulsion  period  "  of  systole  the  blood-content  of  the  aorta  is  increased. 
Afterward,  when  the  aortic  valve  has  closed,  this  increase  is  carried 
toward  the  periphery  by  the  increased  tension  of  the  aortic  wall.  Thus 
the  ascending  limb  of  the  aortic  curve  evidently  corresponds  in  general 
to  the  so-called  "expulsion  time,"  i,  e.,  the  period  during  which  blood 
flows  from  the  heart  into  the  aorta.  The  summit  of  the  pul8e-cur\'e, 
however,  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  end  of  the  "expulsion 
time,"  i.  e.,  to  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.  On  the  contrary, 
the  "expulsion  time"  is  probably  extended  over  into  a  part  of  the 
descending  arm  of  the  curve,  because  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  aorta  is 


Fic.  53.— The  nonul  ndi»l  pulrc-eurve  (RicbfI). 

being  diminished,  so  that  the  aorta  is  being  partially  emptied  toward 
the  peripheiy  all  the  time,  The  end  of  systole  is,  then,  not  marked  in  a 
pulse-curve,  but  lies  in  the  descending  limb  of  the  curve,  somewhere  near 
the  summit.  The  descending  limb  of  the  cun'e  thus  includes  this 
remnant  of  the  "expulsion  time"  plus  the  whole  period  during  which 
the  aortic  valve  is  closed,  i.  e.,  that  part  of  sj'stole  which  lasts  after 
the  close  of  the  semilunar  valves  (Martins  "persisting  interval"); 
the  whole  of  diastole;  and  the  so-called  "closure  time"  of  systole.' 
Hence,  the  descending. limb  is  more  than  diastolic;  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  it  may  be  called  diastohc. 

The  secondary  elevation  of  the  descending  limb,  which  is  designated 
o  in  Fig.  53,  is  usually  distinguished  from  the  others'by  being  very 
distinctly  marked.  If  it  be  still  further  developed,  the  pulse  becomes 
dicrotic.  It  is,  therefore,  called  the  "dicrotic  elevation  or  wave,"  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  "  recoil  elevation,"  coinciding  with 
Landois'  theory  of  its  origin,  which,  however,  will  not  withstand  criti- 
cism. His  theorj'  is  as  follows:  At  the  moment  when  the  primary 
positive  wave  leaves  the  aorta,  i.  e.,  when  the  stretched  aortic  wall,  in 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  retracts  again,  this  elastic  retraction  exerts  an 
impulse  upon  the  column  of  blood.  This  impulse  strikes  the  closed 
aortic  valve,  is  reflected  back,  and  passes  through  the  aorta  centrifugally 
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to  aD  the  peripheral  vessels  in  the  form  of  a  second  positive  pressure 
wave.  In  cases  where  the  duration  of  each  pulse-wave  is  sufficiently 
long  for  a  complete  formation  of  the  pulse-curve,  the  recoil  wave  may, 
in  Its  turn,  according  to  Landois,  produce  another  second  recoil  wave. 
This  second  recoil  elevation  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  fol- 
lows about  as  quickly  after  the  recoil  elevation  as  the  latter  did  after 
the  primary  wave. 

Landois  considers  that  6  and  c  (Fig.  53),  which  are  smaller  eleva- 
tions, are  elasticity  elevations,  t.  e.,  due  to  individual  vibrations  of  the 
arterial  wall  which  are  not  transmitted  from  the  blood-column  to  the 
arterial  wall,  but,  conversely,  from  the  arterial  wall  to  the  blood-colunm. 
(See  p.  132  et  seq.  for  a  criticism  of  this  conception  of  the  secondary 
elevations.) 

From  experiments  with  rubber  tubes  Landoisi  states  the  following  laws  govern- 
ing both  kinos  of  secondary  elevations: 

1.  The  further  the  artery  is  from  the  heart,  the  later  the  recoil  elevation  appears 
in  the  diabolic  portion  of  the  curve. 

2.  In  the  same  artery,  the  further  from  the  heart  we  apply  the  sphygmograph, 
the  less  pronounced  is  the  recoil  elevation. 

3.  The  recoil  elevation  is  so  much  the  more  pronounced  at  the  heart  the  shorter 
(sharper)  the  primary  wave,  and  vice  versA.  The  duration  of  the  primary  wave 
being  equal,  one  of  laige  volume  produces  a  stronger  recoil  wave  than  one  of  small 
volume.  If,  however,  such  a  large  voluminous  wave  persist  for  some  time,  while 
a  small  wave  last  only  a  short  time,  the  latter  will  produce  the  larger  recoil  eleva- 
tion. The  deciding  factor  is  thus  always  the  brevity,  t.  f .,  the  celerity  of  the  primary 
wave. 

4-  Other  things  being  equal,  the  recoil  elevation  is  larger  the  lower  the  mean 
arterialpressure.* 

5.  The  further  the  examined  artery  is  from  the  heart,  the  more  marked  are  the 
elasticitv  elevations  in  the  descending  limb  of  the  ciuve. 

6.  An  accentuation  of  the  mean  pressure  in  the  artery  will  increase  the  number 
of  the  elasticity  elevations  upon  the  descending  limb,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
them  nearer  the  simimit  of  the  curve. 

7.  When  the  mean  blood-pressure  is  very  low,  the  elasticity  elevations  disap- 
pear entirely. 

8.  In  diseases  of  the  vessels  which  affect  or  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  artery, 
the  elasticitv  elevations  are  either  much  diminished  or  else  disappear  entirely. 

The  following  assertions  may  be  ventiu^  in  regard  to  the  varying  snapes  of 
the  entire  curve.'  They  are  based  partly  upon  experimental  investigations  by 
Marey,  Landois,  and  others  with  tubes,  and  partly  upon  clinical  observations: 

1.  Other  things  being  equal  (the  same  blood-pressure),  the  pulse-curve  is  higher 
the  larger  the  systole,  and  vice  versft. 

2.  Other  things  being  equal  (equal  systole  and  equal  blood-presstu^),  the  ascend- 
ing limb  of  the  curve  is  steeper  the  more  quickly  systole  takes  place. 

3.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  low  mean  blood-pressure  produces  both  a  steep 
ascent  and  a  steep  descent,  i.  «.,  a  pointed  curve  (celerity  of  curve  in  toto).  ('on- 
versely,  a  high  blood-pressure  produces  a  slanting  rise  and  gradual  descent  (tardi- 
ness of  curve). 

»  Die  Lehre  vom  Arterienpuls,  1872. 

'  Attention  must  here  be  called  to  the  fact  that  while  this  is  generally  true,  we  are 
by  no  means  always  justified  in  assuming  the  existence  of  low  blood-pressure  from  a 
distinct  development  of  the  so-called  recoil  elevation,  better  termed  the  dicrotic  wave. 
The  author  was  convinced  of  this  by  the  following  experiment  upon  a  dog:  A 
sphygmogram  was  made  from  the  exposed  femoral  artery  and  the  pressure  in  the 
other  femoral  artery  simultaneously  measured  by  a  mercurial  manometer  directly 
connected  with  the  vessel.  The  arterial  pressure  was  enormously  increased  by  an 
injection  of  strychnin,  and  in  spite  of  this  the  sphygmogram  exhibited  the  most 
pronoimced  dicrotism.  The  subsequently  stated  view  of  the  limited  clinical  value 
of  the  form  of  the  sphygmogram  might  be  based  upon  this  experiment. 

'  A  very  good  way  of  judging  the  real  shape  of  a  curve  witn  many  secondary  ele- 
vations is  to  bisect  each  seconc&ry  elevation  and  then  join  the  pomts  by  a  dotted 
line,  as  in  Fig.  54. 
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4,  Other  things  beinB  e<{ual,  rigid  arterial  walls  (like  high  blood-preasure)  piw- 

duce  low  curves  with  sWting  ascent  and  gradual  descent  (tardiness).  On  the 
contrary,  delicate  elastic  arteriee  (like  low  olood-pressure)  produce  curves  with 
eteep  ascenta  and  descents  (celerity). 

As  a  matter  of  clinical  experii-nce,  however,  it  murt  be  acknowledged  that  only 
the  descending  limb  of  the  curve  is  affected  by  either  arterial  rigidity  or  blood- 
prcttaurc,  for  tlie.  great  working  capacity  uf  the  heart  is  suBicient  to  make  the  rise 
of  the  curve  steep  even  with  rigid  arWries  and  with  a  high  blood-prcasure.  All 
these  statements  possess  more  theoretic  than  diagnostic  interest. 

Anacrotic  elevations  occur  only  under  pathologic  conditions.  Landois  has 
come  to  the  followin)^  conclusions  coDceminK  them; 

Anacrotic  elevations,  i.  e.,  secondary  elevations  in  the  ascending  limb  of  the 
curve  (Fig.  68),  are  elasticity  elevations.  They  depend  upon  influences  similar  to 
those  which  cause  the  ordinary  elasticity  elevations  of  the  descending  limb.  The 
reason  that  anacrotic  elasticity  elevations  are  so  rarely  observed  is  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  ascending  limb  is  bo  steep  that  elasticity  elevations  could  not  be  reproduced  in 
it.  Hence,  all  the  factors  which  tend  to  retard  the  rise  of  the  curve  are  capable 
of  producing  anacrotic  elevations,  especially  when  these  factors  referred  to  also  favor 
the  formation  of  elasticity  rises.     (fi>ee  above  and  p.  14tt.) 

The  shape  of  the  curve  is  decidedly  influenced  by  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac 
action,  because  a  quick  sequence  of  the  chief  wave  makes  a  complete  fomtalion  of 
secondary  waves  in  the  descending  limb  Impossible.  At  tlie  moment  tliat  the  sys- 
toUc  rise  of  a  new  wave  begins,  all  secondary  elevations  disappear  in  the  great  nse 


Blf.  M.^-Hflduction  of  m  BphygmoETun  to  ita  nmpleet  form.     The  mbove  mr\'e  wafl  t«km 

with  a  Jaquel'n  innimmMil,  ihs  four  wsv»  at  the  left  while  the  paper  «u  movioK  ulnwly;  the 
thtM  *t  (he  riiihl  while  moving  rapidly.     Tlie  time  inlervala  are  shown  in  the  notched  line  aboi-a 

(0.2  leeond). 

they  would  have  developed  in  the  descending 

with  a  slow  sequence  of  beats  are,  therefore. 

-     An  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  fre- 

the  change  of  a  febrile  dicrotism  of  the 

tm.    (See  Fig.  70.) 

Although  these  facts  are  essentially  correct,  the  explanations  men- 
tioned are  not  necessarily  so,  and  they  consequently  do  not  poRscas  any 
considerable  clinical  value,  because,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  form  of  the  sphygniogram  always  depends  upon  different  factors 
which,  clinically,  cannot  be  sufficiently  analyzed.  All  these  statements, 
however,  are  still  encountered  in  the  literature  and  are  responsible 
for  false  deductions  from  the  sphygmogram.  Landois'  explanation  of 
the  secondarj'  elevations  fa^■ors  such  false  deductions,  for  it  is  incorrect, 
although  not  generally  recognized.  A'on  Frey  and  Krehl  disproved  it. 
These  investigators  studie<l  the  pressure  curve  bj-  an  artificially  pro- 
duced current  impulse  upon  an  aorta  (left  in  situ)  in  a  recently  killed 
animal.  Thc^  registered  simultaneously  the  manometric  pressure  cur\'e 
from  the  beginning  of  the  aorta  and  from  the  celiac  axis.  A  detailed 
examination  showed  that  each  individual  secondan,'  elevation  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  primarily  produced  variations  in  pressure 
are  reflectetl,  as  it  were,  from  the  pcripherj'  to  the  center  and  then  back 
again  to  the  periphery.     Under  certain  conditions  ihej-  may  traverse 
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this  path  repeatedly  in  the  curve.  According  to  this  there  are  neither 
recoil  nor  elasticity  elevations;  the  so-called  waves  (even  the  anacrotic 
elevations)  are  nothing  more  than  centripetal  or  centrifugal  reflections 
of  the  principal  wave,  which  interfere  with  it  in  various  ways  as  well  as 
with  one  another.  Von  Frey  and  Krehl  claim  that  these  elevations, 
and  especially  the  dicrotic  rise  in  every  vascular  area,  are  due  to  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  impulses,  but  in  different  and  complicated  ways. 
They  characterize  the  dicrotic  rise  practically  as  a  reflected  wave  which 
arises  late,  and  which  is,  therefore,  very  distinctly  marked  from  the 
main  wave;  whereas,  they  characterize  the  so-called  elasticity  waves 
which  precede  the  dicrotic  rise  merely  aa  waves  derived  by  reflection 
of  the  main  wave  from  points  closer  together,  so  that  they  are  partly 
confluent  with  the  main  wave.  Further,  they  characterize  the  elas- 
ticity elevations  which  come  after  the  dicrotic  rise  as  waves  of  reflec- 
tion, like  the  latter,  but  arriving  late  and  becoming  less  and  less  distinct 
toward  the  end  of  the  curve,  because  the  distance  they  traverse  progress- 
ively increases. 

According  to  these  views,  which  are  undoubtedly  correct,  the  terms 
"recoil"  and  "elasticity  elevations"  must  finally  be  omitted  from  clini- 
cal terminology,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  expression  "valve-closure 
elevation,"  which  also  depended  upon  a  false  conception,  and  has  now 
happily  disappeared  from  the  literature.  Because  these  designations 
are  stUl  current  in  the  literature,  and  because  their  present  omission 
would  result  in  confusion  in  a  general  book  such  aa  this,  they  are  retained 
here,  much  to  the  author's  regret. 

The  next  question  is,  will  these  theories  explain  the  relationship  between  the 
height  of  the  blood-preseure  and  tlie  so-callcU  elasticity  elevations  and  the  dicrotic 
waves — a  Telationship  which  possesses  a  certain  althoUKh  a  limited  importanee?  But 
von  Frey  and  Krehl  found  that  an  increase  of  the  Vilood-precsure  pushed  the  reflected 
waves  nearer  to  the  main  summit  of  the  curve  (t.  e.,  in  the  sense  of  time),  because 
the  rate  of  transminiiion  of  the  waves  increases  with  the  blood-pressure.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  those  reflection  waves  whici)  are  situated  nearest  to  the  main 
summit  (which  arc  ordinarily  describcil  as  elasticity  elevations),  and  which  include 
the  anacrotic  elevations,  occur  cliiefly  when  the  olood-pressurc  Ls  high.  It  also 
explains  the  fact  that  with  a  low  blood-preseure  a  reflection  wave  occurs  as  a 
so-called  dicrotic  wave  arriving  very  lat-e  and  characteriied  by  being  very  distinctly 
formed,  because  at  this  moment  the  tension  of  the  arterial  wall  is  low  enough  for 
Ibe  wall  to  make  quite  a  marked  excursion.  So  we  see  that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  relations  between  blood-pressure  and  the  form  of  the  curve  may  be  explAiued 
by  the  theory  of  the  reflection  of  the  secondary  elevation. 

Tbe  Negative  SphyKinoEram  aa  a  Source  of  Error 


fl  ffphygmosTsm-     Tvo 


When  the  radial  or  carotid,  for  example,  pursues  a  tortuqus  course,  i 
'  The  Study  of  the  Pube,  1902. 
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changed  at  the  moment  of  maximum  pressure  that  the  tortuosity  is  diminished  and 
the  artery  consequently  moves  laterally.  If  the  pelotte  of  the  sphygmographic 
appliance  be  not  exactly  upon  the  micfdle  of  the  artery,  it  can  happen  that  the 
sphygmograph  records  this  lateral  movement  instead  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  if 
tne  pelotte  be  so  placed  that  the  artery  is  removed  from  its  pressure  by  the  pulse- 
wave,  there  may  oe  produced  what  Mackenzie  has  designated  as  a  negative  sphyg- 
mogram.  (See  Fig.  55,  which  is  a  pronounced  example.)  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
such  a  plateau-shaped  pulse  was  produced  by  too  strong  a  tension  of  the  spring  or, 
as  it  was  sometimes  expressed,  it  was  "  mashed."  This  conception,  however,  is 
entirely  erroneous. 

The  Inflfience  of  the  Resphration  Upon  the  Pube-ctfrve 

To  study  the  influence  of  the  respiration  upon  the  pulse-curve, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  simultaneous  graphic  records  of  the  radial  pulse 
and  of  the  respiration.  The  least  compficated  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  simplified  Jaquet  sphygmocardiograph,  as  depicted  upon 
p.  128,  a  combination  of  the  Jaquet  sphygmograph  with  a  pneumatic 
appliance  by  means  of  which  another  movement  can  be  recorded  upon 
the  same  strip  of  paper.  The  small  funnel  which  serves  as  a  pneumatic 
receptor  (see  p.  128)  is  appUed  either  to  the  jugulum  or  to  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa.     (See  p.  100.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  deep  breathing  may  have  some  influence  upon 
the  pulse-curve.  This  influence  is  chiefly  due  to  the  changes  of  arterial  pressure 
whicn  occur  in  the  two  phases  of  respiration.  The  respiratory  increase  in  pressure 
manifests  itself  in  a  sphygmogram  by  an  elevation  of  the  whole  curve*  and  by  an 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  individual  pulse  (the  latter  corresix)nd8  to  what  was 
said  in  4  and  6,  p.  131  et  seq.),  viz.,  a  diminution  of  the  dicrotic  rise,  an  increase 
of  the  elasticity  elevations. 

Authors  differ  very  materially,  however,  as  to  whether  the  variations  in  pres- 
sure which  are  evident  in  a  sphygmographic  tracing  belong  to  inspiration  or  to  ex- 
piration. The  reason  for  such  a  difference  of  opmion  is  that  tne  factors  which 
alter  the  blood-pressure  during  respiration  are  manifold;  they  frequently  produce 
opposing  results,  and  the  final  effect  varies  according  to  the  way  that  the  breathiniz: 
progresses.  The  most  important  influence  of  breathing  upon  the  blood-pressure  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  They 
become  wider  during  active  inspiration  and  narrower  durmg  expiration.' 

Consequently,  so  long  as  the  dilating  pulmonary  vessels  receive  an  excess  of 
blood  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration,  the  greater  circulation  must  receive  less 
blood  (because  tne  size  of  the  diastole,  and  with  it  that  of  the  systole,  is  dimin- 
ished), and  so  the  blood-pressure  will  fall.  However,  in  the  second  part  of  in- 
spiration the  pulmonary  circulation  through  the  dilated  pulmonary  vessels  improves; 
ttiis  in  turn  favors  both  diastole  and  systole,  and  eventually  the  greater  circulation, 
and  so  increases  the  blood-pressure.  During  expiration  the  reverse  occurs.  The 
pulmonary  vessels  become  narrower;  they  therefore  empty  a  part  of  their  blood 
mto  the  greater  circulation;  the  diastole  and  the  systole  of  the  left  heart  become 
fuller  and  the  pressure  increases.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pulmonary  vessels 
have  become  empty,  the  increased  resistance  in  the  lung  will  be  felt  as  a  factor  in 
diminishing  the  diastole  of  the  left  side,  and  the  pressure  in  the  general  circulation 
will  be  reduced. 

Therefore,  under  these  conditions  blood-pressure  falls  during  the  first  half  and 
increases  during  the  second  half  of  inspiration;  whereas,  conversely,  pressure  in- 
creases during  the  first  half  and  diminislies  during  the  second  half  of  expiration. 
Hence,  a  maximum  of  pressure  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  expiration;  a  minimum, 
at  the  beginnim^  of  inspiration.  These  rules,  ho\iever,  apply  only  to  very  slow 
and  deep  breathing.  Only  the  initial  effect  of  the  change  of  diameter  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  is  felt  dunng  rapid  breathing,  viz.,  expiration  increases  the  pres- 

1  This  sign  is,  however,  ambiguous,  because  the  pelotte  of  the  sphygmograph  rests 
not  only  upon  the  artery,  but  also  upon  the  vena*  comites,  and,  of  course,  any  in- 
creased dilatation  of  the  latter  will  also  lift  the  re^isterinsi-levers. 

2  The  conditions  differ  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  respiration  employed  in  animal 
experiments. 
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sure,  uupiiation  diminuhes  it.  Heiie«,  TeepiratioD  influeDcee  blood-prewure  in 
tvt)  opposite  wajrg,  acconJing  to  its  r&pidity.  And  especially  in  pathologic  casea, 
■here  the  breatliing  is  abnormal,  it  ia  evident  lliat  the  two  tjrpes  may  b«  mer^ea 
bevncd  recognition,  so  that  we  are  unable  ti>  formulate  any  fixed  nile  for  the  relation 
of  the  sphygmogram  to  tlie  respiratory  phases.  This  is  one  of  the  cauaes  for  the 
diversity  of  opinion  fniind  in  literature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  considered 
ooly  the  most  important  factor  bv  which  respiration  affects  the  arterial  pressure, 
namely,  the  vaiying  diameter  of  the  pulmona^  vessels,  whereas  in  reaUty  the  con- 
ditjons  are  much  more  complicated;  for  example,  we  might  consider  the  influence 
of  the  Fsiying  intrathoracic  pressure  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  great  intrathoracic 
veisels,  the  effect  of  varying  intra-abdominal  pressure  upon  the  vessels  of  the  ab- 
duminal  cavity,  which  changes  with  respiration,  and  further  the  changes  of  the 
vasomotor  tonus  synchronous  with  respiration.  Kevenhelesa,  it  may  m  stated, 
as  s  rule,  that  in  the  sphygmographic  tracing  (Fix.  50)  deep  and  slow  breathing 
incieanes  the  pressure  during  inspiration  and  diminixiies  it  durine  expiration:  whereas 
divp  and  rapid  breathing  produces  the  reverse  efffct.  The  pulse  freauency  is  often 
irrelersted  during  inspiration.  Corresponding  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  variations 
in  pressure,  the  individual  beats  whicn  coincide  nitli  the  increase  in  pressure  are 
greater  than  those  which  correspond  to  its  decrease.' 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  lower  the  arterial  prcs.Fure,  the  more  decided 
a(e  the  effects  of  reapirotory  influence  upon  the  pulse-cur\'e.  nince  thoracic  a:'|>irft. 
tion  naturally  causes  a  greater  increase  of  artenal  pressure  when  the  arteries  are 


Fi*.  Sfl.— The  .mfloen™ 

comparativelv  empty  than  when  they  are  markedly  full.  Such  imperfect  filling  of 
the  arteries  generally,  but  not  always,  coincides  with  low  pressure.  I'pon  the 
other  hatid,  with  a  low  arterial  pres-'ure  the  arteries  may  be  even  abnormally  dis- 
tended, e.  g.,  when  the  low  pressure  depends  upon  dilatation  of  the  arteries  with  a 
Itood  volume  of  circulating  Diood.  Arteiial  pressiire  in  itself  is  consequently  not 
responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  pronounced  respiratory  variations  in  the  pul^e- 
eurve,  but  tor  the  volume  ot  blood  contained  in  the  arteries.  To  this  extent  the 
occurrence  of  marked  inspiratory  variations  in  the  pulse-curve  possesses  a  certain 
interest  in  our  consideration  of  circulatory  conditions. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  puhie-curve  may  be  affected  by  ab- 
normalities of  breathing,  for  disrcganling  the  previously  mentioned  effect  of  the  fre- 
quency, the  influence  of  respiration  upon  the  pulse-cur^-e  is  naturally  more  pronounced 
if  the  respiration  produce  great  variations  in  intrathoracic  pressure.     As  a  result 


ui  iiiir  Bir-passages  and   in  all  conditions,  like  pneumonia  and  pleurisv.  in  which 
the  equalization  of  the  intrathoracic  and  extrallioracic  air  pressures  is  disturbed. 

Mackenzie  Hoc.  cil.)  gives  two  interesting  examples  of  simultaneous  records 
of  the  respiration  and  of  the  pulse  (Figs,  HT  and  AS).  Fig.  HI  is  a  record-in  which  the 
respiratory  |)eriod  accidentally  corresponds  in  length  wit' 
pulse,  so  that  without  a  simultaneous  graphic  record  v 

1  For  further  information  see  Tigersledt,  Lehrbuch  der  Phys^iologie  des  Kries- 
Iaufe«,  1893,  p.  453  et  seq. 
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that  the  causal  factor  of  the  trigeminal  pulse  was  to  be  found  in  the  respiration.  The 
simultaneous  record  shown,  however,  that  the  rcspiratoiy  curve  holaa  a  constantly 
chan^ng  relation  to  the  period  of  the  trigeminal  pulse,  and  such  a  direct  causal 
relation  may  thus  be  excluded.  Figa.  58  and  59,  eKhibit  Bphyemc^rani):  from 
the  arm,  in  which  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  arm  dependent  upon  respi- 


ration Bimulat«  the  influence  of  the  respiration  upon  the  pulse-curve.  Fig.  58, 
which  seems  to  demonstrate  the  marked  influence  of  the  reGpiratlou  upon  the 
pulse-curve,  was  taken  when  the  arm  was  not  fixed;  Fig.  59  was  recorded  with  the 
arm  firmly  fixed,  and  such  influence  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 

Respiration  exerts  a  particularly  pathologic   inBuenee   upon  the   pulsocurve 
when,  as  the  result  of  intrathoracic  auheeions  (particularly  in  the  mediastinum). 


ig.  anadons  in  I  e  pu  ae  ayne  roroiw  wH  ^  l^e  rnpimtion  (oopi        nm      u       ne,      g. 

inspiration  or  expiration  exerts  an  abnormal  traction  or  pressure  upon  the  veins 
leading  to  the  lieart,  by  which  the  blood  is  more  or  less  withlield  from  the  vessels 
during  one  of  the  respiratory  phases  (pulsus  paradoxus,  cicatricial  mediastinitis, 
see  p.  143  et  seq.). 

Besides  the  effects  of  the  previously  mentioned  mechanical  and  direct  influences 
upon  the  circulation,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  an  indirect  influence  of  the  respira- 


FjB.  69.— The  nme  pii1«  with  the  sm  fixed,  copied  from  Msckeniie  (Fig.  159,  p.  1841.  The 
vaoadons  in  llie  pulse  wl.ich  were  synclimnaua  with  respiration  iiave  almegl  enlirely  diaappeared. 
Tiie  vanations  in  Ine  pulse-cun-e  are  consequently  largely  dependent  upon  [lie  movements  of  the 

tion  upon  the  cardiac  and  vascular  innervation.  Certaui  disturbances  of  rhythm, 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  extrasystoles,  tor  example  (nee  p.  154  et  seq.),  may  conse- 
((uently  be  associated  with  definite  respiratory  phases  or  at  least  repeat  themselves 
in  the  respiratory  tempo.  I'pon  this  point,  however,  there  is  little  known.  The 
case  recorded  in  Fig.  57  also  belongs  under  this  head. 
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I'nder  normal  conditions  the  influence  of  respiration  upon  the  pulse-curve  is 
slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  even  in  the  sphygmogram,  so  that  when  marked 
inspiratory  variations  are  present  in  the  pulse-curve,  we  should  look  for  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  pathologic  factors. 

OTHER  FACTORS  VHICH  INFLUENCE  THE  PULSE-CURVE 

1.  Diminution  of  the  amount  of  blood.  This  produces  a  diminution  and  a 
delay  in  the  elasticity  elevations  and  a  decided  prominence  of  the  dicrotic  wave. 
Phlebotomy  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  effect. 

2.  An  mtermittin^  cardiac  activity  diminishes  the  arterial  pressure  during  the 
intermission  of  the  pulse.  Consequently  the  pulse-wave  following  upon  the  pause 
presents  signs  of  diminished  pressure,  i.  e.,  the  elasticity  elevations  are  weaker  and 
delayed  and  there  is  more  pronounced  dicrotism. 

3.  Elevating  an  extremity  diminishes,  depressing  it  increases,  the  arterial 
pressure  in  the  part,  as  a  result  of  the  hydrostatic  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  blood  in  the  particular  artery.  Consec|uently  the  sphyemogram  of  an  elevated 
area  shows  more  distinct  dicrotism  and  slighter  elasticity  elevations  than  that  of  a 
horizontal  or  dependent  area. 

4.  Compressing  the  lai^r  vascular  trunks  produces  an  increase  of  pressure  in 
the  other  pulsating  vessels.  This  is  shown  in  a  well-known  way  by  the  sphyg- 
mogram. 

5.  An  interference  with  the  venous  flow  from  an  extremity  acts  in  an  opposite 
way.  The  arterial  pressure  in  the  supplying  artery  increases,  and  its  sphygmo- 
gram  is  correspondingly  altered.  The  rise  of  the  curve  as  a  whole  is,  however, 
partly  due  to  the  distention  of  the  congested  veins.     (See  p.  135,  Note  2.) 

Landois  and  Marey  are  responsible  for  most  of  these  statements. 

DIAGNOSTIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PULSE-CURVE 

At  first  observers  were  naturally  inclined  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  sphygmographic  tracings  for  the  diagnosis  of  pathologic  conditions, 
but  to-day  most  clinicians  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  sphygmography  is  more  than  an  interesting  amusement: 
it  is  really  a  valuable  help  m  the  interpretation  of  circulatory  changes. 

THE  EHPLOYMENT  OF   THE   CONTINUOUS   TOTAL    SPHYGHOGRAM 

While  many  difficulties  are  encountered  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  form  of  the  individual  pulse-curve  in  the  sphygmogram,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  pulse  series  therein  is  much  less  objectionable,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  sections  upon  the  frequency  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  pulse,  from  the  "  practical  examples"  {p.  149),  and  from  the  spe- 
cial section  upon  the  analysis  of  the  arrhythmic  pulse  (p.  152). 

FREQUENCY  OF  THE  PULSE  IN  THE  SPHYGMOGRAM 

With  Jaquet's  and  with  von  Frey's  latest  sphygmograph,  both  of 
which  are  furnished  with  a  time-marking  apparatus,  we  can  estimate  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  very  accurately  merely  by  the  sphygmographic 
tracing.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  noted  that  in  certain  cases  errors 
may  occur  in  estimating  the  pulse  frequency,  even  from  the  sphygmo- 
gram, unless  auscultation,  cardiography,  and  the  recording  of  the  venous 
pulse  be  also  employed.  Examples:  Pseudobradycardia  (see  Brady- 
cardia, p.  113  et  seq.)  and  the  pulsus  pseudoaltemans  (Fig.  63,  p.  142). 
The  sphygmogram,  best  combmed  with  the  venous  pulse  tracing,  is 
of  especial  importance  in  an  explanatory  analysis  of  such  exceptional 
alterations  in  frequency  as  tachycardia  and  bradycardia.  (See  p.  157 
et  seq.) 
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RHYTHM  OF  THE  PULSE  IN  THE  SPHYGMOGRAM 

A  pulse-tracing  shows  the  pulse  rhythm  at  a  glance,  and  much  more 
accurately  than  it  can  be  described.  A  regtdar  pulse  is  one  in  which 
the  individual  waves  follow  each  other  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  pulse  is  termed  irregular.  If  the  ir- 
regularity be  complete,  we  call  it  a  pulsus  irregularis,  without  further 
comment.  A  pulsus  intermitiens  is  one  in  which,  after  a  regular  number 
of  waves,  one  beat  from  time  to  time  is  omitted.  A  pulsus  intercidens 
is  one  in  which  a  small  beat  is  inserted  into  a  regular  sequence  of  beats. 
The  so-called  ingeminus  (Figs.  60  and  76)  and  trigeminua  (Fig.  61)  rep- 


Fia.  00. — PulgiiB  biEeminiu  in  typhoid  Fever;  due  to  »xtnuy9tt>1eB  (Jitquet'a  iphyirmocnph.  modpl 
11.  p.  121). 

resent  periodically  irregular  pulses.  In  the  former  2  beats,  and  in  the 
latter  3  beats,  are  grouped  together  and  separated  from  the  preceding 
and  following  beats  by  a  somewhat  longer  interval.  Their  curves  usually 
do  not  reach  the  base  line  between  the  groups  of  2  or  3  beats,  so  that 
the  sphygmogram  looks  like  a  two-  or  three-peaked  cur\'e. 

The  deflignations  juet  employed  express  only  the  apparent  form  of  the  pulae- 
With  the  exceptiun  of  the  failure  of  a  pulse  trom  disturhaiices  of  conductioD  (see  p. 
157  et  seqOj  aURcultatlon  demonstrateG  that  the  inttrmiltent  pulse  is  due  to  extra- 
systoles.  1.  <.,  to  supernumerary  Bystoles,  brouKht  about  by  abnormal  or  ao-called 
extra  stimuli,  which  ai«  so  closely  approximated  to  the  normal  systoles  that  they  do 


FJK.  61  .—Fulsua  trigemiaus  squaiii  (after  Riegel)  lextngystola). 

not  produce  a  P"lse  in  'he  peripheral  artery,  since  at  thb  time  the  heart  is  insuflj- 
ciently  Glled,  The  pulsus  iotercidcns  is  also  lo  be  regarded  as  an  extrasystnle  intro- 
duced into  a  regular  pulse-wave  and  transmitted  to  the  periphery.  Host  instanceB 
of  pulsus  btgeminus  and  trigeminus  (except  the  characteristic  grouping  from  con- 
duction disturbances,  p.  157  et  seq.)are  likewise  to  l)e  reearded  as  the  result  of  evtra- 
eystoles,  since  one  (bigeminus)  or  two  (trigeminus)  such  e^trasy^toles  are  so  intei> 
polated  into  the  main  pulse  that  they  are  aWi  ap[)arent  in  the  peripheral  arterv. 

In  reference  t<)  the  occurrence  of  the  different  irrepilarities  of  rliythm  see  chapter 
upon  the  Modern  .Analysis  of  the  Irregular  PuLse  (p.  Io2et  seq.)'    Ii  reference  to  the 
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poffiibilitv  of  distinguishing  a  competent  from  an  incompetent  heart  by  making  use 
of  the  sptiygmographic  form  of  the  irregularity  see  p.  149  et  seq.,  under  Practiod 
Examples. 

THE  EBAPLOYMENT  OF  THE  CURVE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PULSE 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sphygmogram  are 
encountered  in  the  curve  of  the  individual  pulse.  The  factors  which 
influence  the  shape  of  the  individual  pulse-curve  are  so  numerous  (see 
p.  131  et  seq.)  that  many  different  circulatory  conditions  may  be  res- 
ponsible for  an  identical  sphygmogram;  so  that  even  in  a  cardiac  case 
we  are  not  justified  in  making  a  diagnosis  merely  from  the  type  of  the 
cun^e.  Even  the  curve  of  aortic  insufficiency,  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  all  curves,  cannot  be  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  this  affec- 
tion; exactly  the  same  type  may  occur  without  any  valvular  lesion. 
Still,  the  sphygmogram  is  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  conditions, 
provided  that  other  symptoms  are  given  their  proper  value,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  clinician  possesses  considerable  technical  skill  in  maKing 
the  tracings  and  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the 
sphygmographic  curve  and  of  the  way  it  may  be  modified  by  various 
factors.  Such  a  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by  studying  works 
upon  physiology.* 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  making  use  of  the  curve  of  the  individ- 
ual pulse  for  diagnostic  purposes  has  been  that  all  the  variations  in 
this  curve  attributed  upon  p.  131  et  seq.  to  the  arterial  tension  in  the 
aorta,  i,  e.,  to  general  circulatory  conditions,  can  be  produced  by  local 
changes  in  the  vasomotor  tone  of  the  arter>'.     Of  course,  if  this  ob- 
jection were  correct,  sphygmography  would  practically  be  relegated 
to  a  useless  place.     Mosso  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this  objection.     He 
found  that  the  pulse-curve  could  be  changed  by  local  thermic  applica- 
tion, €,  g.j  the  local  application  of  heat  to  the  arm  dilates  the  vessels 
and  produces  a  pulse-curve  characteristic  of  low  tension,  while  local 
cold  produces  a  curve  characteristic  of  high  tension.     But  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  Mosso's  curves  shows  that  such  changes  are  quantitatively 
quite  insignificant,  and  apply  much  more  to  the  height  of  the  curve 
than  to  its  shape.     Variations  in  the  pressure  acting  upon  the  vessels 
from  without  produce  but  an  insignificant  effect  upon  the  shape  of  the 
pulse-curve.     This  Mosso  easily  determined  in  his  mvestigations,  which 
were  made  with  a  water  sphygmograph.    The  author  has  become  con- 
vinced that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  alter  very  materially  the  shape 
of  the  individual  beats  by  such  local  thermic  influences,  either  in  the 
sphygmogram  or  in  the  tachogram.^     Besides,  where  the  changes  are 
pronounced,  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  the  effect  upon  the  general 
blood-pressure  which  can  be  produced  reflexly  by  the  local  application 
of  heat  or  cold.     In  fact,  where  the  greatest  alterations  were  observed 
the  patients  reacted  to  the  thermic  changes  with  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold.     The  author  has  never  been  able  to  change  a  high  tension  to  a 
dicrotic  pulse,  or  the  reverse,  by  purely  local  influences  of  so  moderate 

'  Landois,  Die  Lehre  vom  Arterienpuls,  1872;  Marey,  La  Circulation  du  Sang, 
1*^1;  Grashejr,  Die  Wellenbewegung  elastischer  R6hren  and  der  Arterienpuls  des 
Menschen,  Leipzig,  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1881;  v.  Frey,  Die  Untersuchung  des  Puli?es, 
Herfin,  J.  Springer,  1892;  Mosso,  Die  Diagnostik  des  Pulses  in  Bezug  auf  die  localen 
Veranderunjeen  desselben,  Leipzig,  Veit  k  Co..  1879. 

2  E.  BalU,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  von  Erwilrmung  und  AbkOhlung  der  Haul  auf  das 
Flamentachogramm,  I.  A.  D.,  Bern,  1896. 
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a  degree  that  a  general  influence  could  at  the  same  time  be  excluded. 
The  general  character  of  the  pulse-curve  remains  the  same  even  after  a 
more  extensive  apphcation  of  heat  or  cold  to  the  arm.     The  difficulty 
in  influencing  the  character  of  the  curve  is  well  illustrated  by  making 
tracings  with  a  different  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  spring.     Although 
the  height  of  the  curve  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  the  secondary  curves,  will 
be  influenced,  neither  the  general  shape  of  the  curve  nor  the  number  and 
position  of  the  secondary  elevations  will  be  affected  in  the  least.     This 
remains  true  even  if  the  artery  be  almost  compressed  at  the  periphery', 
and  such  a  compression  would  apparently  be  quite  similar  to  the  effect 
of  a  sharp  vasomotor  contraction  there.     This  fact  convinced  von  Frey 
that  the  best  way  to  employ  the  sphygmograph  was  with  a  very  strong 
pressure  of  the  spring,  thus  avoiding  any  excessive  swinging  of  the 
registering  lever.     The  more  frequently  and  carefully  one  employs  the 
sphygmograph,  the  more  one  is  convinced  that  it  registers  the  condition 
of  the  general,  i.  e.,  the  aortic,  circulation,  and  that  it  is  but  slightly 
influenced  by  local  vasomotor  influences.     The  sphygmogram  is,  first 
of  all  (and  herein  lies  its  clinical  value)  the  expression  of  the  form 
which  the  pulse-wave  assumes  under  the  circulatory  conditions  of  pres- 
sure and  resistance  in  the  aorta  and  its  large  branches.     Another  thing 
worth  remembering  is  this,  that  excessive  vasomotor  conditions,  such  as 
Mosso  employed  (local  baths,  violent  muscular  motions,  etc.),  rareh' 
affect  the  ordinary  radial  beat.     If  they  did  we  should  notice  other  evi- 
dences of  vasomotor  action,  such  as  an  increased  temperature  or  red- 
ness of  the  skin.     The  radial  vasomotor  tonus  of  an  individual  ordi- 
narily clothed  and  reasonably  quiet  in  all  probability  varies  but  little 
from  the  average  value,  which  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  general 
circulation. 

One  practical  difficulty  with  the  sphygmograph  is  that  in  one  case, 
even  under  physiologic  conditions,  the  curve  of  the  individual  pulse 
may  present  several  peculiarities  which  in  another  case  would  signify 
some  pathologic  variations.  Hence,  a  sphygmogram  is  more  practically 
useful  in  following  the  circulatory  conditions  in  the  same  patient,  i.  e., 
for^what  might  be  termed  functional  diagnosis  of  circulatory  disturbances, 
than  for  ordinary  diagnostic  purposes.  It  is  of  decided  assistance  in 
studying  more  closely  the  therapeutic  action  of  certain  measures  upon 
the  circulation  and  of  determining  the  more  rational  plan  of  treatment 
in  a  given  case.  Jaquet's  sphygmograph  is  especially  suitable  for  such 
comparative  investigations,  not  only  because  an  accurate  time-recording 
apparatus  is  attached,  but  also  because  the  amount  of  pressure  upon 
the  spring  can  be  exactly  reproduced  each  time.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  the  examiner  can  make  at  each  trial  five  different  curves 
(corresponding  to  the  five  degrees  of  tension  in  the  spring,  and  so  com- 
pare them  with  five  others).  This  will  prevent  misjudging  rather  in- 
significant local  variations  of  vasomotor  tension.  The  increased  pres- 
sure on  the  spring  evidently  has  the  same  effect  on  the  circulation 
of  the  hand  as  a  marked  increase  of  tonus  of  the  radial  artery.  After 
a  little  practice  one  can  take  five  such  tracings  very  rapidly.  There 
is  still  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  high  or  low  curves  present 
the  more  correct  picture.  While  the  novice  will  a  priori  prefer  high 
curves,  attracted  by  the  inappropriate  construction  of  sphygmographs 
which  give  excessive  swinging,  see  Dudgeon's  sphygmograph,  p.  120,  the 
expert  points  out  that  these  high  curves  are  deformed  by  excessive 
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swinging  and  that  it  is  better  to  choose  the  pressure  giving  a  curve  of 
moderate  height.  Since  the  modem  instruments  (Jaquet's  sphygmo- 
graph,  Model  I,  II,  and  III)  do  not  permit  much  swinging,  the  high 
curves  seem  rather  more  suitable,  because  they  show  that  the  sphygmo- 
graph  was  very  perfectly  applied,  and  because  their  results  are  perhaps 
better  for  comparison  in  different  patients  as  well  as  in  the  same 
patient.  It  is  evident  that  the  excursions  of  the  registering-needle  will 
be  the  highest  when  the  tension  upon  the  spring  either  just  balances  or 
is  but  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  pressure  in  the  artery.  (See 
p.  1 17.)  On  the  one  hand,  this  is  because  the  transmission  of  the  systolic 
mcrease  of  pressure  to  the  sphygmograph  is  least  interfered  with  by 
the  relaxed  arterial  wall;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  next  wave 
will  back  up  considerably,  and  consequently  the  rise  will  be  magnified, 
just  as  with  a  hydraulic  press.  Comparing  the  various  pulse-curves 
with  one  another,  especially  under  those  well-definable  conditions  and 
with  a  perfect  sphygmograph,  is  really  very  valuable. 

VOLUME  OP  THE  PULSE  IN  THE  SPHYGMOGRAM 

According  to  our  definition  on  p.  118,  the  volume  of  the  pulse  is 
represented  by  the  height  of  the  primary  curve  summit  above  the  base 
of  the  curve.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  volume 
of  the  pulse  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  which  is  thrown  into 
the  artery  during  systole.  If  this  systolic  amount  of  blood  be  the  same, 
the  volume  of  the  pulse  then  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  the 
arterial  wall  and  the  pelotte  of  the  sphygmograph  give  way  to  the  wave 
motion  of  the  blood,  i.  c,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  passive  tension 
of  the  artery  as  determined  by  the  blood-pressure,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  active  tension  of  the  muscularis  of  the  artery  and  upon 
the  tension  of  the  spring  of  the  sphygmograph.  The  volume  of  the  pulse, 
i.  e.,  the  height  of  the  sphygmographic  curve,  also  depends  very  decidedly 
upon  the  size  of  the  surface  of  the  artery  (according  to  Pascal's  law  of  the 
hydraulic  press).  With  the  same  strength  of  systole  of  the  left  heart  and 
the  same  blood-pressure,  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  radial  artery,  the 
higher  the  spring  of  the  sphygmograph  will  be  raised,  and  hence  the  larger 
the  pulse.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  also  influences  the  height  of  the 
sphygmogram.  If  the  pulse  be  rapid,  a  part  of  the  descending  limb  of 
the  curve  will  be  cut  off  by  the  following  wave.  So  many  factors  in- 
fluence the  volume  of  the  pulse  in  ways  which  we  cannot  perfectly 
determine  from  the  appearance  of  the  curve  itself,  that  the  mere  volume 
of  the  pulse  is  of  very  uncertain  diagnostic  significance.  In  the  follow- 
ing cases,  provided  the  tracings  compared  are  all  of  a  maximum  height, 
the  volume  of  the  pulse  is  of  some  significance : 

1.  WTien  the  size  of  the  individual  beat  varies  in  any  one  pulse-curve, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  larger  beat  corresponds  to  a  larger  expul- 
sion (i.  e.y  is  preceded  by  a  more  complete  diastole  of  the  heart),  and  that 
the  smaller  beat  corresponds  to  a  smaller  expulsion. 

2.  If  the  same  patient's  pulse  become  fuller  and  of  lower  tension  when 
examined  with  the  same  sphygmograph  (see  pp.  131  and  146  et  seq.), 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  a  greater  systolic  expulsion  is  the  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  full  pulse  be  at  the  same  time  of  increased 
tension,  its  increased  size  can  be  due  only  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
increased  resistance  in  the  circulation  and  the  resulting  high   blood- 
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pressure,  even  aemaller  systole- produces  a  marked  increase  of  pressure  in 
the  arterial  tube,  which  is  already  markedly  distended  and  consequently- 
less  elastic.  The  reason  for  these  statements  wOl  be  found  in  the  section 
upon  Sphygmobolometry. 

The  following  terms  refer  to  the  size  of  the  pulse:  Pulsus  equali» 
and  inequalis  (the  latter  is  usually  a  pulsus  irregularis  as  well) ;  pulsus 
inequalia  periodicue.  The  most  interesting  types  of  the  latter  are  the 
pulsus  altemans  (Fig.  62)  and  pulsus  paradoxus  (Fig.  64). 


By  pulsus  altemans  we  understand  the  alternate  occurrence  of  a 
large  and  of  a  smaller  pulse  in  an  almost  constant  rhythm.  The  nature 
of  this  phenomenon  and  its  difFcrentiation  from  similar  forms  of  the 
pulsus  bigeminus  is  discussed  upon  p.  162. 

The  pidsus  paradoxus,  a  poorly  chosen  name,  was  first  described  by 
Griesinger,'  and  later  by  Kussmaul,  as  a  constant  symptom  of  indurative 
mediastinitis.  Its  peculiarity  ia  that  during  inspiration  the  pulse 
becomes  feeble  or  else  cannot  be  felt  at  all.  Kussmaul  explains  it  as 
due  to  an  inspiratory  pull  upon  the  veins  leading  to  the  heart  by  the 
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intrathoracic  adhesions.  From  the  explanation  given  on  p.  134  ct  seq. 
it  follows  that  this  symptom  can  have  no  pathognomonic  importance  in 
the  diagnosis  of  indurative  mediastinitis.  From  the  physiologic  sig- 
nificance of  the  inspiratory  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pulse,  as  there 
explained,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  observed  also  in  peri- 
carditis, in  valvular  disease,  in  weak  heart,  in  pneumonia,  in  pleurisy, 
and  in  stenoses  of  the  air-passages  (laryngeal  and  tracheal  stenoses, 
obliterative  bronchitis).  Even  when  the  heart  and  lungs  are  abso- 
I  Widenmonn:  Qeitrag  zur  Diagnose  tier  Mediastinitis,  Tubingen,  1S56. 
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lutely  normal,  it  is  possible  that  respiration  may  produce  some  evi- 
dent effect  upon  the  pulse,  although  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  as  we 
have  previoiisly  pointed  out  on  p.  134. 

It  seems  to  the  author  that  the  pulsus  paradoxus  is  of  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  indurative  mediastinitis  only  when  there  is  a  concomitant 
inspiratory  engorgement  of  the  jugular  veins,  a  symptom  which  indi- 
cate a  stenosis  of  the  jugular  vems  during  inspiration. 

The  typical  pulsus  paradoxus  (Fig.  63)  is  copied  from  Kussmaul's 
original  communication.  It  especially  seems  to  the  author  to  possess  no 
dia^ostic  importance  whatsoever.  As  is  easily  seen  from  the  figure, 
the  pulsus  paradoxus  is  just  twice  as  frequent  as  the  respirations,  so 
that  expiration  always  comcides  with  one  beat  and  inspiration  with  the 
other.  If  the  breathing  be  energetic,  this  relation  will  naturally  empha- 
size the  physiologic  factors  descnbed  on  p.  134.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
breathing  is  rapid,  so  that  imder  the  circumstances,  according  to  p.  134, 
with  each  diminished  filling  of  the  arteries,  the  pulse  shows  more  or  less 
distinctly  an  inspiratory  decrease  or  even  a  disappearance.  Besides, 
from  what  has  b€«n  mentioned  on  p.  134,  it  is  evident  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  practically  independent  of  the  frequency  of  the  res- 
piration, a  noticeable  diminution  or  even  an  omission  of  the  pulse  may 
be  observed,  even  during  expiration.     Such  a  phenomenon  might  just 


Fig.  64. — PoUnis    pamdozus:    F,  £,  BeginninK   of   expirmtion:    J,  /,  beginniDK    of    invpirmtioo 

(KuMmaul). 

as  well  be  called  a  "  pulsus  paradoxus,"  and  it  certainly  has  just  as  little 
significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  any  definite  disease. 

Although  all  these  phenomena  of  an  alteration  in  the  pulse  from 
respiratory  influences  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  a  low  arterial 
pressure  (p.  134),  we  are  not  justified  in  diagnosing  from  their  presence 
any  one  definite  disease,  such  as  pericarditis  or  mediastinitis,  but  merely 
a  deficient  general  peripheral  circulation,  i.  €.,  an  insufficient  arterial 
filling. 

CELERTTY  OP  THE  PULSE  IN  THE  SPHYGMOGRAM 

The  celerity  of  a  pulse  is  a  quality  which  we  can  appreciate  by  pal- 
pation (p.  115).  It  18  also  plainly  represented  in  the  sphygmographic 
curve  by  the  more  or  less  marked  abruptness  of  the  ascending  and  of 
the  descending  limbs  of  the  curve,  and  is  measured  mathematically  by 
the  angle  formed  by  these  limbs.  Both  ascending  and  descending 
limbs  of  a  pulsus  celer  are  steep  and  the  summit  is  sharp  (Fig.  64). 
On  the  contrary,  both  limbs  of  a  true  jmlsus  tardus  are  sloping,  the  curve 
is  flat  and  the  summit  blunt  (Fig.  65).  Either  limb  of  the  curve  may 
exhibit  the  signs  of  celerity  or  tardiness,  while  the  other  limb  either 
is  not  affected  or  may  exhibit  the  opposite  condition.  In  this  case  our 
description  must  include  the  character  of  each  limb.  For  the  method 
of  determining  by  construction  the  shape  of  the  general  curve,  or  of  the 
main  sumniit  in  the  case  of  polycrotic  curves,  see  Fig.  54. 
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A  variety  of  the  pulse  of  aortic  inBufBciency  is  encountered  in  the  older  literatiu« 
as  the  so-caUed  ComniD  pulse,  which,  in  addition  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
celerity,  exhibits  another  peculiarity  in  that  an  anacrotic  notch  is  present  near  the 
ape\  of  the  ascending  limb,  which  is  frequently  followed  by  a  plateau.  IJuch  curves 
are  evidently  due,  however,  to  the  excessive  swinging  which  was  always  present  in 
the  older  sphygmographs. 

The  usual  absence  of  dicrotism  in  aortic  insufficiency  is  due  not  to  the  defect  in 
the  aortic  vaive,  which  thus  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  "  recoil  elevation," 
in  the  old  erroneous  theory  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  but  simply  to  the  pronounced 
celerity,  i.  e.,  to  the  mark^  diastolic  fall  of  pressure  which  reduces  the  reflected 


Tig.  flS. — Putoiu  ceter  in  •ortic  iiuuffidency  (Ripiel>. 

The  ascending  limb  in  aortic  insufficiency  {Fig.  65)  is  steep  because 
a  large  mass  of  blood  is  suddenly  expelled  from  the  distended  left  ventricle 
into  the  aorta;  and  the  descending  limb  is  also  steep  because,  on  ac- 
count of  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  the  negative 
stage  of  the  wave  is  introduced  abnormally  rapidly.  Conversely-,  the 
ascending  and  descending  limbs  of  aortic  stenosis  are  oblique;  it  is  a 
typical  pulsus  tardus  (Fig.  65).  Here  the  ri.'^e  as  well  as  the  drop  of 
the  curve  takes  place  slowly  because  the  systolic  impulse  is  deadened 
and  prolonged  at  the  seat  of  stenosis.  In  relaxed  vessels  (e.  g.,  in  fever) 
the  rise  as  well  as  the  drop  la  usually  quick.  (Seep.  131.)  The  dicrotic 
febrile  pulse  is  therefore  usually  a  jndsus  celer  (Fig.  70).     With  high 


arterial  tension  the  descending  limb  of  the  curve  is  usually  quite  gradual 
and  oblique  (p.  132),  since  the  blood  flows  away  slowly  on  accoimt 
of  the  great  peripheral  resistance.  The  rise  is  generally  rapid  and  steep 
on  account  of  the  energetic  cardiac  action.  This  is  the  type  of  pulse 
which  is  usually  observed  in  old  people  with  arteriosclerosis  (Fig.  67). 
Nevertheless  a  very  decided  degree  of  arteriosi-lerosis  (Fig.  68)  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  gradual  rise.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
simple  fact  that  with  high  blood-pressure  the  reflex  waves  (see  p.  132) 
occur  so  soon  that  they  coincide  with  the  ascending  limb  of  the  cur\-e 
and  change  its  appearance  without  forming  distinct  secondarj-  eleva- 
tions.    The  rounding  of  the  apex  in  Fig.  67  is  explained  in  an  analo- 
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|ou3  manner.  (See  p.  148.)  In  nephritis  (Fig.  69)  the  rise  is  steep  and 
the  descent  slow,  but  the  pulse  differs  from  that  of  arteriosclerosis  by 
the  great  number  of  secondary  elevations. 

Although  the  general  shape  of  the  sphygmogram  gives  some  idea  of 
the  arterial  pressure  and  the  way  the  blood  flows  into  the  arteries,  and 
from  them  to  the  periphery,  yet  neither  the  descent  nor  the  ascent  of  the 


purve  is  absolutely  diagnostic.  In  the  first  place,  the  height  of  the 
curve  influences  the  slant  of  the  descentling  limb;  and,  as  a  rule,  we 
are  unable  to  interpret  the  significance  of  variations  in  the  height  (p. 
IJi).  Again,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  decidedly  modifies  the  slant 
of  the  descending  Umb,  because  if  a  pulse  be  rapid,  a  portion  of  its 
descending  limb  is  simply  cut  off  by  the  following  wave,  so  that  the 


Tij.  68.-Pul«  it 

height  of  the  curve  seems  lessened.  This  naturally  influences  the  form 
sod  the  abruptness  of  the  descending  limb,  since  the  retained  portion 
of  the  descending  limb  seems  abnormally  steep  when  its  concavity  is 
directed  upward  and  abnormally  flat  when  its  convexity  is  directed 
upward.     Even  in  aortic  insufficiency  the  value  of  the  slant  of  the  des- 


FIS'  flO.— PuIh  in  chronic  net^iHtia. 

tending  limb   is  rather  more  for  demonstration  than  for  diagnosis. 

The  slant  of  the  ascending  limb  is  almost  as  variable. 

In  order  to  exclude  the  height  of  the  sphygmogram,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  dependent  upon  many  incidental  influences,  from  our  con- 
ception of  pubus  celer  and  pulsus  tardus,  we  should  replace  the  ex- 
pression "abruptness"  of  the  limbs  of  the  curve  by  the  duration  of  the 
ascent  and  descent  which  may  be  actually  measured  by  the  sphygmo- 
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graph.  This  measurement  is  made  by  dropping  a  vertical  from  the 
apex  of  the  curve  to  the  abscissa,  measuring  the  distances  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  to  the  vertical  line  and  from  the  vertical  line 
to  the  end  of  the  descent,  and  expressing  these  distances  in  time  accord- 
ing to  the  unit  marking.  The  celerity  of  the  ascent  or  descent  will 
then  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  periods  of  time.  We  must,  of 
course,  remember  that  the  time  interval  of  the  ascending  limb  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  duration  of  the  cardiac  systole,  for  systole 
(p.  130)  extends  beyond  the  main  elevation. 

It  should  be  obsen'ed  that  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  ascent 
of  the  pulse-curve  does  not  correspond  with  the  duration  of  the  delivery  of  the  blood 
into  the  aorta,  the  demonstration  of  the  characteristic  pulse  ot  aortic  stenosis  is  fre- 
quently unsuccessful,  since  the  duration  of  the  ascending  limb  of  the  curve  is  shorts 
ened  by  the  rapid  flowing  of  the  blood  toward  the  penphery.  The  pulse  simply 
seems  small,  but  does  not  present  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  pulsus  tardus. 
To  the  best  of  the  author's  knowledge,  attention  has  not  been  previously  directed 
to  this  evident  explanation  of  the  frequent  absence  of  the  pulsus  tardus  in  aortic 
stenosis. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  considers  that  a  much  more  useful  and  accurate  con- 
ception of  celerity  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  absolute  sphygmogram  (see 
p.  178)  than  from  the  preceding  definitions. 

TENSION  OF  THE  PULSE  IN  THE   SPHYGMOGRAM   (POLYCROTISM  i  DICRO- 

TISMi   ANACROTISM) 

The  secondary  elevations  of  the  descending  limb  (p.  131  et  seq.)  are 
most  significant  in  attempting  to  estimate  from  the  pulse-tracing  the 
tension  of  the  pulse,  i.  e.,  the  mean  blood-pressure.  Either  elasticity 
elevations  which  are  pronounced  and  which  arise  early  in  the  curve 
(according  to  von  Frey's  and  Krehl's  conception  (p.  133),  the  early  reflex 
waves,  i.  e.,  secondary  elevations  near  the  summit)  or  anacrotic  eleva- 
tions (p.  132)  generally  indicate  a  high  mean  blood-pressure.  The  con- 
verse, I.  e.y  the  so-called  dicrotic  wave  (p.  130),  is  usually  more  pronounced 
with  a  low  mean  blood-pressure  (p.  131  and  Note  2,  p.  131).  Where 
none  of  the  secondary  elevations,  either  from  its  size  or  its  position, 
can  be  considered  as  a  dicrotic  wave,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
numerous  and  pronounced  secondary  elevations  are  more  in  favor  of  a 
high  pressure;  because,  according  to  Landois,  these  numerous  eleva- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  powerful,  and,  at  least  in  part,  early  reflex 
waves. 

(See  p.  131  et  seq.  and  p.  144  in  regard  to  the  general  form  and  size 
of  the  pulse  under  variable  mean  pressure.) 

Although  exceptions  frequently  occur  on  account  of  the  complicated 
conditions  of  wave  reflection  (see  p.  133),  the  type  of  the  pulse-curve 
with  varying  arterial  pressure  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

1.  Normal  Pressure. — Both  the  elasticity  elevations  and  the  dicrotic 
wave  are  moderately  developed ;  the  latter,  however,  differs  very  little 
from  the  elasticity  elevations.     (See  Fig.  53.) 

2.  Low  Pressure. — Elasticity  elevations  disappear,  dicrotism  in- 
creases, and  eventually  becomes  transformed  into  monocrotism,  i.  e., 
the  pulse  becomes  a  pulsus  celer  (Fig.  70,  6,  r,  d,  e) . 

3.  High  Pressure. — Elasticity  elevations  increase  in  size  and  num- 
ber; they  are  situated  nearer  the  summit  (Figs.  69  and  71)  or  even  on 
the  ascending  limb  of  the  curv^e  (anacrotic) ;  the  descending  limb,  and 
in  rare  cases  the  ascending  limb  (see  p.  144  et  seq.),  are  oblique  (tardus). 
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If  the  blood-pressure  be  very  high,  and  especially  if  it  be  due  to  arterio- 
sclerotic resistaflce,  not  only  the  dicrotic  rise  disappears,  but  even  the 
elasticity  elevations  fade  away  more  or  less  completely,  because  the  arter- 
ial wall  has  become  stiffened  either  on  account  of  the  firm  contrac- 
tions of  its  muscularia  or  on  account  of  the  arteriosclerotic  changes. 
While  this  is  the  usual  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  it  is  due  to  the  reflected  waves  being  transmitted  with 
such  velocity  that  they  disappear  in  the  main  apex  of  the  curve.  A 
monocrotic  pulse  finally  results.  Fig.  68  represents  such  a  alow  and 
almost  monocrotic  sphygmogram;  but  there  still  remain  some  indica- 
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Pig.  ~0. — IncrpmsiDC  djcrotinn,  finmlly  tmnnfarmrd  into  moDocratiHn  (Riccfl). 

tions  of  elasticity  elevations  visible  especially  in  the  ascending  limb 
(ana  c  rot  ism) . 

In  this  schematic  grouping  the  relation  of  the  celerity  of  the  pulse- 
curve  to  the  blood-pressure  has  only  a  theoretic  significance,  because  the 
quality  of  celerity  in  the  sphygmogram  (pp.  141  and  145)  possesses  only 
slight  diagnostic  value. 

In  reference  to  the  practical  dia^oatic  significance  of  the  tension  of  the  piil^e 
M  a  clinical  expression  of  bIoo<i-pres8ure  (Bee  p.  173  et  seq.)  U|)i)n  tlie  diagnostic 
ngnifieance  of  the  meaeurftnent  of  the  arterial  pressure. 

Furthenoore,  merely  countinR  liie  elasticity  olevationH  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  determine  the  heicht  of  the  b!ooil- pressure,  because  the  pulse  frcquencv  always 
plays  a  part.  With  a  frequent  pulse  the  eurre  is  not  et>mpletely  ileveloiKJ,  si>  that 
a  part  of  the  descending  limb  and  the  elasticity  elevations  containnl  in  it  n ill  not 

Under  certain  conditions  pronounced  dicrotism  mny  simulate  a  pulsus  bigeminuB 
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or  even  a  pulsus  altemana  (see  Fic-  63,  p.  142),  just  as,  upon  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
dtitinct  bigeminus  from  extrasystoles  may  simulate  dicrotism  and  constitute  paeudo- 
bradycardia,  (tiee  the  curve  of  pseudobrviycardia  depicted  in  the  section  upon 
The  Graphic  Registration  of  the  Cardiac  Impulse.) 

The  development  of  a  dicrotic  nave  is  best  studied  in  a  febrile  pulse,  because 
dicrotism  usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  diminution  of  the  vascular  tension.  The 
higher  the  fever,  the  more  fully  the  dicrotic  wave  is  de\'eloped,  and  the  further  dis- 
tant is  it  from  the  main  summit  of  the  curve  (Fig.  70,  q,  b,  e,  d).  The  individual 
steps  of  this  chance  have  received  separate  names.  It  the  dicrotic  elevation  bcein 
before  the  descending  Umb  reaches  the  base  of  the  curve,  the  pulae  is  called  hypo- 
dicrotie  (Fie.  70,  6).  It  is  rtrictly  durotic  when  the  dicrotic  ivave  starts  onlv  aft«r 
the  descending  limb  reaches  the  base  line.  If  the  dicrotic  wave  occur  still  later, 
1.  e.,  in  the  ascending  limb  of  the  following  wave,  the  pulse  is  t«rmed  hyperdurotie 
{ Fie.  70,  d).  This  peculiarity  may  arise  either  bccauBe  tlie  dicrotic  wave  is  retarded 
or  becaa'«  the  following  wave,  comine  so  rapidly,  cuts  off  tlie  descending  limb  of 
the  dicrotic  wave.  If  m  Fig.  70,  c,  tlie  ordinaty  dicrotic  pulse,  we  imi^ine  that 
the  individual  beats  follow  more  closely  one  after  tlie  other,  "  hyperdicrotism" 
results  {Fi^.  70,  d).  If  the  dicrotic  wave  be  still  further  retarded,  or,  what  amounta 
to  the  same  thing,  if  the  rate  of  the  pulse  be  still  further  increased,  a  monocrotic 
wave  results  (Fig.  70,  e).  This  monocrotism  with  relaxed  vessels  and  low  pressure 
differa  from  the  monocrotism  of  high  pressure  <Fig,  68).  In  the  latter  either  the 
tense  or  rigid  arterial  wall  cannot  produce  any  considerable  secondary  elevations, 
or  the  secondary  waves  are  reflected  with  such  velocity  that  they  become  lost  in  the 
main  apex  of  the  curve.  The  pulse-wave  is  here  usually  tardus  and  the  pulse  very 
infrequent,  probably  because  the  heart  is  slowed  by  irritation  of  the  vagus  from  high 
blood-pressure. 

Mackenzie  (toe.  n't.)  thinkfl  that  the  old  conception  of  sthenic  fever  may  be  best 
deftn^  by  the  use  of  the  sphygmogram.     He  believes  that  the  marked  de^'ebpment 


Fig.  71.— Ten»  pulse  in  Ind  colic:  aoms  of  tue  <>av«  uiBcrotir  (Riee^l). 

ot  dicrotism  determines  the  character  of  sthenic  fever  (i.  e.,  favorable),  while  the 
slight  tendeoCT  to  dicrotism  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  asthenic  or  unfavorable 
fever  pulse.  He  sees  in  the  absence  of  pronounced  dicrotism  the  sign  of  a  low  reserve 
of  pressure  during  diastole,  a  low  minimum  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  the  sign  of  in- 
sufficient cardiac  energy  or  of  pronounced  vasomotor  w-eakne^e.  Since  we  have 
seen,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  pulse-cun-e  is  influenced  by  the  freijueney  of  the 
pulse,  by  the  diameter  of  the  artery,  and  by  the  application  and  peculiaritiee  of  the 
sphygmograph  in  a  manner  beyond  all  calculation,  Mackenitie's  conclusions  in  this 


respect  cannot  always  be  to  the  point.  ThM'  would  more  likely  be  correct  if  they 
were  based  upon  the  absolute  (p,  174  et  seq,),  instead  of  upon  the  actual  sphygmo- 
gram,  since  we  would  then  be  comparing  cur\-es  of  the  same  frequency  and  gaming 


information  in  reference  to  the  absolute  volume  of  the  diastolic  fall. 

In  the  absolute  sphygmogram  the  sthenic  fever  would  be  characterized  by  a 
moderate,  the  asthenic  fever  by  an  excessive,  diastolic  fall  of  pressure.  Typical 
examples  of  high-tension  pulse-curves  are  the  arteriosclerotic  pulse  (Fig.  68),  the 
nephntic  pulse  (Fig.  69),  and  the  tense  pulse  in  lead  colic  (Fig.  71). 

Anacrotic  elevations  (p.  132)  proliably  occur  only  with  high  blood-pressure. 
Fig.  71  shows  anacrotism  in  some  of  the  summits,  and  it  is  also  suggested  in  the 
curve  of  Fig.  68,  Rounded  summits  (Fig.  67)  ptobaHly  signify  anacrotism  con- 
sisting of  several  anacrotic  elevations.  The  rigidity  of  the  artery  prevents  it  from 
being  distinctly  indicated.  Similarly,  rounded  tops  which  slant  ofT  toward  the 
descending  limb  should  probably  be  imagineil  as  confluent  catacrotic  elasticity  ele- 
vations. Sometimes  the  rounded  top  is  flattened  like  a  plateau,  but  the  signifi- 
cance is  probably  not  changed.  Such  curves  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  "'  negative  sphygmogram. "     (See  p.  134.) 


EXAMPLES  OF   APPLICATION   OF  THE  SPHYQMOGRAFH 

SPECIFIC  SPHYGMOGRAM5 
When  the  sphyfrmograph  was  first  employed,  it 
monic  pube-curves  n-ould  b«  found  to  characterize  cer 

rltac  cases.  But  such  a  belief  has  not  been  justified.  11  ui  even  me  curve  01  aonic 
insufficiency  can  be  considered  specific  of  tW  disease,  fur  in  fever  and  in  cxoph- 
thabnjc  goiter,  without  any  leak  at  the  aortic  valve,  a  very  pronounced  pulsus  ccler 
is  often  observed.  The  pulse-curve  of  mitral  lesions  is  less  sufgcstive  or  certain, 
although  in  some  instances  it  is  of  decided  assistance  in  the  dia^oeis.  A  serious 
error  was  formerly  made  in  the  attempt  to  find  characteristic  signs  in  the  curve 
durine  the  time  of  disturhed  compensation.  This  is  evidently  the  least  favorable 
time,  Decause  if  compensation  be  affected  to  any  extent,  the  pulse  will  always  be 
small,  weak,  and  of  low  tension;  and  such  a  condition  might  oe  due  to  the  valve 
lesion  alone,   without  any  disturbance  of  compensation,    v.  Noorden'  has  par- 


Fi|.  72,— TeoK  puIh  in  wmperukUd  mitrml  atonona  (v,  NoordcD). 

ticularly  emphasized  the  necessity  of  utilizing  well-compensated  cases  in  order  U> 
obtain  characteristic  curves,  and  believes  that  compensated  mitral  stenosis  exhibits 
a  liigh-tension  pulse,  whereas  compensated  mitral  insuflicieDcy  exhibits  a  low- 
tension  pulse  (Figs.  72  and  73). 

v.  Noorden  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  by  assuming  that  in  mitral  steno- 
ds  an  increased  arterial  tone  aids  in  maintaining  the  compenpation.  The  arterial 
syetem  is  thus  sufSciently  filled  and  the  pressure  preserved  despite  the  small  sys- 
tole. On  the  contrary,  in  mitral  insufficiency  the  compensation  is  favored  by  vaso- 
motor relaxation  of  the  vessels,  which  diminishes  the  resistance  in  the  arterial 
system.  In  this  way  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  left  ventricular  contents  can 
be  utilised  by  the  circulation,  and  a  correspond inely  smaller  portion  returns  into 
the  left  auricle.     These  peculiarities  are,  the  writer  believes,  more  simply  explained 


FI|.  73. — Lack  o(  tcnnoo  of  llie  pubn  in  oampcnsated  mitml  insuBldene]'  (v.  NoonieD]. 

as  follows:  In  mitral  stenosis  there  is  no  reason  for  any  dimmution  of  the  arterial 
pressure;  whereas  in  pronounced  mitral  insufficiency  a  high  arterial  pressure  can- 
not possibly  occur  because  of  the  regurgitation  of  the  bln<>d  into  thp  left  auricle. 
.4n  approiomately  normal  circulation  in  such  a  markini  degree  of  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency, in  spite  of  the  low  arterial  pressure,  is  an  indication  that  the  vasomotor 
tone  of  the  general  circulation  is  lowered,  a  fact  which  has  a  compensatory  sig- 
nificance, and  to  this  extent  v.  Nootden  is  correct. 


The  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  the  aphvgmoeram  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  circulation  are  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  75,  a  and  6,  and  Fig.  76,  a  and  6.     They 
>  Charit^Annalen,  15  Jahrgang. 
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represent  tracingn  taken — (a)  from  a  case  of  disturbed  compensation  and  lb)  from 
the  same  case  alter  compensation  has  been  reestablished  by  the  employment  of 

The  comparison  of  curves  in  Fig.  75,  a,  and  Fie.  77  is  very  interesting  from  a 

diagnostic  standpoint.     Both  curves  show  an  irregular  pulse,  but  with  these  differ- 
ences:   The  curve  in  Fig.  77  in  general,  and  the  small  interposed  beats,  represent  a 


Fi|E.  74. — UphyemoKTsin  From  a  paiJenl  vith  milnl  inauffideric^y.  <□  demoQBtratp  th«  acljon 
of  djgitalii:  a.  Brture  ihe  »clmini8lnition  of  digit ulLa—circutol ion  deddedly  ■ffected.  radi^  pubs 
128,  cardiu  beaU  172;  b.  afier  the  employment  of  digitali.*— circulation  practically  Dornua. 

putse  of  high  tension,  wiiereas  the  pointed  single  elevations  of  the  cun-e  in  Fig.  75,  a, 
point  in  general  to  a  low  degree  of  tension.  Tlie  arterial  preesure  sinks  quickly, 
especially  in  the  little  beats;  this  is  evident  from  the  dicrotism  and  from  tUe  de- 
pression of  the  base  of  the  cur\-e.  Thelatterfact  alone  points  to  an  insufficient  svstole 
as  compared  with  the  curve  in  Fig.  77,  wLere  the  cardiac  apparatus  is  evidently 
sufficient. 


Fi^.  75.— Sphynnognim  from  a  palient  with  smphyMma  and  car 
the  action  of  dJoitaliii:  a.  BeCorv  the  admin  iiil  rati  on  of  digilaliji — i 


1  deadedly  afterted. 


The  type  of  irregularity  illuMrates  another  difference  l>ptween  the  two  curves. 
In  Fig.  75,  a,  the  sbe  of  the  indi\-idual  pul.ie-nave  certainly  in  some  places  seems 
to  be  mdependent  of  the  size  of  the  preceding  intcr\-a!,  whereas  in  Fig.  77  the  size 
of  tbe  individual  beat  is  directly  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  preceding  inter- 
val. The  first  type  of  irr^ularjty,  accordinjc  to  t lie  author's  e.tperience,  always  points 
to  ctirdiac  insufficiency,  ^r  when  the  pube  is  smaller  after  a  long  pause  than  after 
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>  <hoit  one  (whether  it  be  a  nona&I  sjratole  or  an  pxtruvstale),  this  «An  be  due  only 
to  an  bicomplete  systole,  and  th*  condition  can  be  hriped  by  empbyinf;  diKitaliH. 
This  drug  will  improve  the  Bow  of  b)ood  through  the  canliac  muaele  itsel/,  anii  so  help 
tbe  distiubed  innervation  whicb  is  the  cause  of  the  arrhythmia. 


.  76r — Pulnu  UffRDiDU 


impMWtorv  paiuK.  Id  a  sua 
1  (Jwiuct  a  ■phyamocr^ih,  n 


Til.  77 —The  puin  of  tli«  laDIC  patient.  Hve  minutes  ifler  tlie 
lebuRDiniu  hu  dimppfaicd.  Upon  the  Dth>r  hiuid.  however, 
*  inirequencly  foUowi  the  adminutiatioD  of  dililalie. 


Fie.  78. — Arrtiythmfo  iphygmoKrun  in  tardisc  rafliciency. 

Dot  point  to  cardiac  innufficiency,  and  bo  in  itaelf  presents  no  indication  for  tbe 
MX  of  digitalis.  The  siie  and  the  high  tension  of  the  individual  pulse-wave  evident 
m  Fig.  77  would  be  another  reason  for  the  useleoBneBB  of  digitalis  in  tbifl  case. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COMPARATIVB  SPHYGMOCRAPHY  IN  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
OF  ANEURYSMS  AND  NARROVINGS  OF  THE  MAIN  ARTERIES  GIVEN 
OFF  BY  THE  AORTA 

Harey'  and  Francois  Fr&nck*   have  made  simultaneous  records  from  vessels 
proximal  and  distal  to  an  aortic  aneuTysm  (p.  lOR).  and  found  ttiat  the  puh 
I  La  Circulation  du  sang.  1881 . 
'  Journal  d'anatomie  et  de  physiologie,  1878,  vol.  xiv. 
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in  the  distal  vessel  was  delayed  as  compared  with  the  pulse-wave  in  the  proxtmal 
one.  Thev  also  found  that  the  delav  was  manifested  both  in  the  beginninjg  of  the 
ascent  ana,  to  a  still  more  marked  cfegree.  in  the  apex  of  the  curve,  v.  Ziemssen^ 
and  Mackenzie,^  however,  recognized  only  tne  delay  in  the  apex  of  the  curve,  but  none 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ascending  limb.  Even  to-day  this  question  remains  unde- 
cided, since  the  examinations  have  not  always  been  made  i>y  methods  free  from 
objections.  From  what  has  previously  been  said  in  general,  in  reference  to  pulsus 
celer  and  pulsus  tardus,  it  follows  that  a  retardation  of  the  apex  of  the  curve  must 
not  be  assumed  from  the  general  form  of  the  ordinary  sphygmogram  (from  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascending  limb),  but  only  from  the  absolute  sphygmogram,  or  at  least 
from  a  comparison  of  the  duration  of  the  ascent.  Even  a  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  puise-wave  may  simulate  a  pulsus  tardus  in  the  ordinary  sphygmogram,  just 
as  the  palpating  finger  may  recognize  both  the  delayed  ascent  and  the  delayed  apex. 
The  same  statements  are  true  of  the  retardation  of  the  apex  of  the  wave  in  an  artery 
which  is  stenosed  at  its  origin,  such  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  an  artery  coming 
off  from  an  aneurysm  by  means  of  a  distorted,  sht-like  opening.  It  is  said  that 
retardation  of  the  apex  occurs  under  these  conditions,  but  such  observations  must 
be  confirmed  by  measurement.  Upon  the  other  hand,  both  von  Ziemssen  and 
Mackenzie  state  that  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  occurs  no  later  in  a  stenosed  than  in 
a  corresponding  normal  arteiy. 

Such  simultaneous  records  may  be  taken  by  means  of  the  instruments  described 
upon  p.  126  et  seq.  If  the  simplified  Jaquet's  sphygmocardiograph  (p.  128)  be  em- 
ployed, one  artery  is  allowed  to  trace  directly  by  means  of  the  sprmg-sphy^ograph, 
while  the  other  traces  upon  the  same  strip  of  paper  by  means  of  pneumatic  conduce 
tion.  If  we  wish  to  compare  two  arteries,  e.  g.,  the  carotids,  the  curves  of  which 
can  be  comfortably  taken  only  by  pneumatic  conduction,  each  carotid  is  in  turn 
allowed  to  record  itself  in  this  way  upon  the  same  strip  of  paper  which  receives  the 
direct  synchronous  tracing  of  the  radial  artery  of  the  same  side.  The  time  relations 
of  the  two  carotid  curves  may  then  be  determined  by  comparison  with  the  radial 
curves,  which  thus  serve  as  a  time-abscissa,  Mackenzie's  polygraph  (p.  128)  may 
also  be  advantageously  employed  for  such  records.  With  the  exception  of  the  radial 
artery,  simple  gbss  funneb  or  small  metal  beakers,  such  as  those  used  by  Mackenzie 
in  his  polygraph,  may  be  utilized  as  receivers  for  the  pneumatic  registration  (p.  128). 
If  we  wish  to  compare  the  two  radial  pulses  and  have  no  appropriate  receptive 
appliance  for  the  radial  artery,  we  may  take  a  direct  tracing  of  each  radial  in  turn, 
and  upon  the  same  strip  of  paper  a  synchronous  pneumatic  record  from  the  carotid. 
This  curve  is  easily  obtained  from  the  carotid  without  any  special  receiving  appliance 
by  means  of  a  small  funnel  held  by  the  hand.  The  carotid  curve  thus  serves  as  a 
third  factor  in  the  comparison. 

It  should  finally  be  stated  that  if  it  be  desired  to  determine  only  the  relation 
in  time  of  the  apex  of  the  curve  to  the  beginning  of  the  ascent,  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  taking  two  consecutive  sphygmograms  of  the  ordinary  variety  by  means 
of  the  Jaquet  sphygmograph,  and  then  comparing  them  by  means  of  the  time  mark- 
ings. 

THE  MODERN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  PULSE 

Jntrodudory  Note. — This  chapter  will  consider  chiefly  the  disturbances  of  the 
regularity  of  the  pulse  sequence  as  observed  in  the  jjeripheral  arteries,  t.  e.,  pulse 
arrhythmia  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word.  It  will  also  treat  of  the  anomalies 
whicu  sometimes  occur,  either  with  or  without  these  arrhythmias,  and  which  depend 
upon  disturbances  of  the  harmonic  and  physiologic  codrdination  of  the  individual 
portions  of  the  heart.  It  will  finally  take  up  the  disturbances  of  the  strength  or 
volume  of  the  arterial  pulse  as  they  occur  from  beat  to  beat,  i.  e.,  the  disturbances 
of  the  consecutive  contractions  of  the  heart,  since  all  these  disturbances  have  many 
points  in  common. 

To  understand  what  follows,  we  must  take  for  granted  Engelmann's  supposition 
that  the  physiologic  rh)rthmic  stimulation  for  cardiac  activity  proceeds  from  the 
opening  of  the  j^reat  veins  into  the  heart  to  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle.  The 
normal  heart  action  is  the  physiologic  response  of  the  heart  muscle  to  these  physio- 
logic rhythmic  stimulations.  In  addition  we  must  accept  as  proved  (again  according 
to  Engelmann's  experiments)  that  there  must  be  differentiated  as  s|>ecial  properties 
of  the  heart-muscle  fibers  a  power  to  produce  stimulation,  an  irritability  or  stimula- 
bility,  a  power  of  conducting  stimulation,  and  a  capacity  for  contraction.    These 

1  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  vol.  xlvi. 
3  The  Study  of  the  Pulse,  1902. 
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peculiarities,  Engelmann  maintains,  are  inherent  in  the  muaele-fibers  themnelvefi, 
but  may  be  alterra  positively  or  n^atively  by  many  influences,  which  proceed  partly 
from  the  nervous  system.  Engeunann  differentiates  potitive  or  negative  cnrono- 
trojnc  influences,  by  which  the  number  of  the  physiologic  automatic  stimulations 
is  mcreased  or  dinunished  in  the  unit  of  time:  rtosUive  or  neffoHve  bathmotrojpic  in- 
fiuence^j  which  increase  or  diminish  the  irritability  or  stimulabilityj  positive  or 
negative  dromotropic  influences,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  conduction  power  of 
the  heart-muscle  fibers;  and,  finally,  positive  and  negative  inotropic  influences,  which 
affect  the  contracting  power  of  the  heart-muscle  fibers. 

Many  regard  the  so-called  "myogenic  theory"  of  the  cardiac  activity  as  an 
'  integral  portion  of  this  teaching,  according  to  which  the  cardinal  characteristics 
describea  by  Engelmann  are  pecidiar  to  the  muscular  fibers  themselves  without 
the  intervention  of  the  neurocardium.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  justifiable, 
since  these  characteristics  eould  still  exist  even  if  it  were  finally  shown  that  all  of  them 
except  contractility,  which  is,  of  course,  a  property  of  muscular  tissue,  are  located  in 
the  neurocardium.  The  question  is  rather  whether  these  characteristics  are  to  be  so 
sh&rply  differentiated  from  one  another  as  independent  qualities,  or  whether  they 
increase  and  diminish  in  harmony,  and  are  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  general  irritability  of  the  myocardium  or  neurocarmum. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  an  exact  analysis  of  the  irregular  pulse  is  possible 
only  when  all  our  methods  of  diagnosis  are  employed.     The  most  important  of 
th^  methods  is  sphygmography,  which  records  the  pulse  in  series  of  some  length, 
and  makes  it  accessible  to  exact  measurement  according  to  time  and  dimensions. 
For  this  purpose,  the  only  sphvgmographs  to  be  employed  are  those,  like  Jaquet's 
or  Dudgeon's,  which  record  a  long  series  of  waves.    Tne  measurements  are  made 
along  the  abscissa,  which  furnish  conclusions  in  reference  to  rhythm  and  of  the 
height  of  the  curve,  which  in  this  case  gives  us  an  accurate  basis  for  comparing 
the  volume  and  strength  of  the  individual  waves,  because  it  refers  to  the  same 
tracing.     For  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  irregular  pulse,  how- 
ever, we  must  also  study  the  action  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  pulsations  of  the 
radial  artery.    This  may  be  done  by  palpation  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  by  ausculta- 
tion, by  inspection  of  the  venous  piuse,  and,  still  more  accurately,  by  a  graphic 
record  of  the  cardiac  impulse  taken  synchronously  with  the  arterial  or  with  the 
venous  pulse.     Recently  the  synchronous  sphy^mographic  records  of  the  radial 
and  of  the  venous  pulse  have  furnished  the  most  imp>ortadit  and  otherwise  unobtain- 
able conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  certain  arrhythmias,  since  the  venous  oulse 
gives  information  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  right  auricle  and  sometimes  aiso  to 
that  of  the  right  ventricle.    The  study  of  the  venous  pulse  is  conseauently  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  following  (p.  192  et  seq?;.    A  naarked 
advance  has  been  made  by  the  instruments  described  on  p.  120  et  seq.,  particularly 
by  the  simplified  Ja(][uet  sphygmocardiograph  and  Mackenzie's  polygraph,  by  means 
of  which  any  practitioner  may  obtain  the  necessary  simultaneous  records  of  the  vari- 
ous phenomena.     Although  but  two  different  records  may  be  made  simultaneously 
with  either  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments,  we  may  take  consecutively  the 
carotid  pulse  and  the  radial  pulse,  the  radial  pulse  and  the  cardiogram,  and  the  radial 
pulse  and  the  venous  pulse,  and  then  determine  the  relative  times  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, as  is  done  by  Mackenzie,  by  comparing  them  with  the  radial  pulse,  which 
thus  serves  as  a  basis  of  comparison.    The  lollowing  exposition  of  the  analysis  of  the 
irregular  pulse  is  consequently  based  upon  a  knowlSige  of  the  mutual  relations  of  all 
these  phenomena  in  reference  to  time.    The  credit  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  clinical  analysis  of  pulse  arrhythmias  is  due  particularly  to  Wenkebach^ 
and  Mackenzie.* 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  ineffectufu  systoles  and  of  extrasy stoles.  By  ineffectual 
(futile)  systoles'  we  understand  those  which  are  not  complete  enough  to  produce 
a  pulse-wave  in  the  radial  artery,  and  which  may  be  recognized  only  by  auscultation 
of  the  heart  or  by  palpation  or  graphic  records  of  the  apex-beat.  In  such  a  case 
either  only  the  first  or  two  heart  tones  are  audible  to  auscultation.    The  cause  of  the 

»Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1899,  vol.  xxxvi;  1899,  vol.  xxxvii;  and  1900,  vol.  xxxix; 
also  the  monc^raph.  Die  Arrhythmic  als  Ausdruck  bestimmter  Functions-stdrungen 
d^  Herzens,  Leipzig,  1903. 

«The  Study  of  the  Pulse,  1902. 

•Quincke  and  Hochhaus,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1894,  vol.  liii,  p.  414;  see  also 
the  section  upon  ineffectual  (futile)  heart  contractions  in  the  chapter,  **  Cardiac 
Impulse." 
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fxitilHy  may  be  either  tliat  the  particular  syatole  is  bo  premature  that  the  ventride 
has  not  had  time  to  fill  Bufficiently,  or  that  the  contraction  is  not  strong  enouffa 
to  produce  a  perceptible  pulse-wave  in  the  peripheral  artery.  By  an  exiratyalale, 
hbwever,  we  mean  simply  a  premature  Bystole,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  peri- 
pheral puhe  is  of  approximat*!^  normal  volume  or  whether,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  pulse-wave  is  mure  or  less  diminished  in  size  or  even  entirely  absent  (futile  extra- 

3 stole).  From  this  it  follows  that  a  futile  systole  is  not  necessarilv  an  extrasystole, 
though  such  is  usually  the  case,  and  that,  upon  the  other  hand,  an  extrasystole 
may  be  futile,  but  is  not  so  of  necessity.  This  terminol^c  consideration  is  of  still 
greater  necessity  for  the  proper  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow,  since  a  certain 
confusion  upon  this  point  exists  in  the  literature.  The  cause  of  the  dwarfing  of  the  ' 
p\Use-wave  of  extrasystole  is  a  double  one.  It  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the 
^stoie  is  80  preroature  that  the  ventricle  has  not  become  sufficiently  filled  during 
the  diastole  to  make  possible  a  normal  beat.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  an 
extrafyatole  may  produce  a  diminished  pulse-wave,  because  the  heart  has  not  had 
sufiicient  time  to  recover  itself  and  conneijuently  suffers  in  its  contractility.  Extra- 
Bystoles  may  occur  sinely  in  a  pulse-tracine  or  in  series  of  varying  length.  Single 
interpolated  cxtrasy stoles,  if  at  all  recognizable  in  the  arterial  pulse,  manifest  them- 
selves as  the  pulsus  bigeminus  (F%.  60,  p.  138),  i.  e.,  they  form  together  with  the 
preceding  normal  puli^  a  twin  group  which  is  separated  from  the  following  pulse 
by  a  longer  pause,  i.  e.,  by  a  longer  depression  of  the  pulse-wave.  This  pause  may 
vary.  It  may  be  of  the  same  duration  as  that  of  the  normal  pause,  and  in  this  case 
we  speak  of  a  shortened  bigeminus,  since  the  period  of  the  pulinis  bigeminus,  taken  as 
a  whole  (counting  together  the  two  pulses  making  up  the  bigeminus),  is  of  shorter 
duration  than  the  sum  of  two  normal  pulses.      (See  Fig.   79  from  Mackenzie.) 


I.  m  p 


oonHpondfi  to  b  prv- 


Upon  the  other  hand,  the  pause  following  the  extrasystole  may  be  longer  than  a 
normal  one — so  long,  in  fact,  that  the  following  pulse  occur?  at  just  the  some  place  it 
would  have  done  had  there  been  a  normal  instead  of  an  extrasystole  (Figs.  81  and  S2). 
This  lengthened  pause  is  usually  designated  as  a  compensatory  pause,  since  it  com- 
pensates for  the  early  extrasystole.  In  this  case  we  speak  ot  an  unshortened  bigemi- 
nus, since  the  duration  of  two  systoles  as  a  whole  is  not  infiuenced  by  the  pre- 
mature systole.  Between  these  two  types  of  extrasystole  there  are  transition  forms 
which  may  be  designated  as  instances  of  an  incomplete  compensatory  pause  or  of  an 
incompletely  shortened  bigeminus.  The  causes  of  these  variations  wiU  be  discussed 
with  the  different  types  of  arrhythmia.  It  Biiould  also  be  noted  that  entire  series 
of  exirasystoles  may  be  interpolated  in  the  regular  pulse  sequence,  so  that  we  get  a 
pulsus  trigeminus,  a  pulsus  quadrigemlnus,  or.  when  the  number  is  still  greater. 
what  is  known  in  general  as  a  series  of  cxtrasy stoles.  In  these  cases  the  last  extn- 
systole  is  separated  from  the  following  norm^  systole  by  cilher  a  normal  or  a  com- 
pensatory (lengthened)  pause. 

A.  AifhythmUi  from  Gttitracttoa*  Arlilns  at  an  Afanomial  Time  (Arrfartlunlaa 
frofn  Extraayttole*) 

(a)  Cata  in  which  the  auricles  and  veiUriclet'  both  lake  pnrt  in  the  irregulaTity  de- 
ptndtrd  upon  premntUTC  coJilrndion.  and  in  which  the  intentil  between  the  avrictdar  and 
the  veniriculiir  contractiont  is  consequently  unchanged.     Auricular  ecrtrasystolea. 

If  a  physiologic  venous  pulse  be  demonstrable,  its  rhytlim  coincides  with  that  of 
the  ventricle. 

>  The  direct  examination  of  the 
to  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
simitar  manner. 
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Id  this  class  of  arrh^hmus  Mackenzie  differentUtm  ttione  cofles  in  which  the 
pulse  interval  simply  vanes  in  on  irre^lar  manner  about  a  certain  average,  and  thoae 
ID  which  a  single  premature  contraction  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  or  a  series  of 
■ucb  cuntiactions  is  inteipolated  in  the  regular  pulse  sequence.  Mackenzie  has 
observed  inBt*nce«  of  the  first  group,  cbietly  at  the  Wginningof  puberty,  in  individ- 
nab  who  are  otherwise  normal,  and  consequently  designates  them  as  infantile 
arrlifthmias,  or  as  the  infantile  type  of  arrhythmia.  This  tyjie  has  also  been  olv 
sened  by  him  in  postfebrile  bradycardia  and  during  convalescence  from  cardiac 
disturbances  in  the  adult.  Although  the  accurate  diapiosis  of  this  type  of  arrhylh- 
mia  must  be  based  upon  the  perKistence  of  the  normal  relationship  between  the 
venous  and  arterial  pulsee,  the  diagnosiii  is  probably  correct  when  the  intervals  vary 
ineyularly,  provided  no  pauses  occur  which  correspond  to  double  the  normal  pulse 
prnod,  thus  indicating  futile  extraaystnlee  absent  in  the  radial,  and,  further,  pro- 
vided ausrultation  of  the  heart  also  reveals  no  futile  systoles. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  type  designated  by  Mackenzie  as  infantile  cannot 
be  sharply  differentiated  from  the  other  arrhythmias  of  this  class  'in  which  both 
amide  and  ventricle  exhibit  arrhythmia  in  the  same  manner).  It  alno  seems  more 
or  less  optional  whether  or  not  we  should  denignate  those  systoles  of  the  infantile 
arrhythnoia  which  are  preceded  by  shorter  pauses  as  less  premature  extrasystolee, 
especially  because  here  also  they  regularly  seem  somewhat  diminished,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  extrasystolee.  There  is  perhaps  rather  a  graded  difference  between  them  and 
cues  of  this  same  group,  in  which  the  Bystolea  are  so  premature  tliat  they  induce  an 
omissioD  of  the  puW  or  else  produce  markedly  deformed  pulse-curves  at  the  radial 
arleiy,  which  are  unmistakable  extrasy stoles. 


Rg.  80.— Ths  brutlle  tvpe  of  STitirtfaiiii*.  ■eoDrdint  lo  Huluniie  (loc.  rU.,  Pic  262.  p.  Ml). 
Hw  HiricuUr  vRioui  pulse  tak«  part  io  the  dialurbancc.  The  lencthencd  paiue  (ivn  no  evidence 
gf  aniatnciiaTi  of  any  kind,  a,  AurieuUr  wuve;  r.  iha  •o-otled  vantrieular  wave  (p.  IMI:  (,  Ihe 
eUDtid  pemk  (p.  197), 

originate  in  the  auricle,  from  which  the  contraction  is  transmitted  to  the  ventricle 
in  the  usual  manner.  A  characteristic  of  this  form  of  extratn'stole  is  that  the  sub- 
sequent diastole  is  not  necewarily  materially  lengthened.  Tnis  is  evidently  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  cases  the  extrasystole  acts  exactly  like  a  normal  systole,  so  that 
after  a  diastole  of  normal  duration  the  conditions  producing  the  contraction  repeat 
themselves.  Such  an  instance  is  depicted  in  Fig.  79,  where  the  sum  of  the  duration 
of  the  preceding  pulse  and  of  the  premature  pulse  is  shorter  than  the  duration  of  two 
Dormal  pulses,  and  a  so-called  shortened  bigeminus  is  produced.  This  condition  L->  in 
contrast  to  the  cases  about  to  be  described  (see  Ah),  in  which  the  cxtrasyaloles 
proceed  from  the  ventricle.  It  must,  nevertheless,  lie  noted  that  even  with  auricular 
extrasystoles,  provided  tbey  are  very  large  and  not  markedly  premature,  the  diastole 
of  the  extraeystole  may  be  longer  than  the  uorraal  diastole,  and  that  a  "  compensatory 
pause"  may  consequently  be  present.  Asa  result,  the  sum  of  the  duration  of  the  nor- 
mal and  of  the  premature  pulses  may  equal  the  duration  of  two  regular  pulses  iun- 
•bortcned  bigeminus),  as  w  the  case  with  ventricular  extrasystoles  (see  below). 
Thb  is  an  indication  that  the  contraction  stimulus  following  the  extrasystule  does 
not  occur  until  the  moment  when  it  would  have  occurred  witliout  the  cxtrasystole. 
Such  an  example  is  furnished  in  Fig.  81.  Between  these  two  types  of  auricular 
extta^^oles  there  are  also  transition  forms,  since  sometimes  the  diastole  of  the 
exlrasystole  seems  longer  than  normal,  and  yet  not  so  long  that  the  subse<|uent 
pube  and  the  extrasystole  together  are  of  longer  duration  than  two  regular  pulws 
(incomplete  compensatory  pause).  These  differences  possibly  depend  upon  variable 
locations  of  the  extra  stimulus  in  the  auricle.  We  might  assume  that  when  the 
extra  stimulus  is  located  at  the  site  of  the  physiologic  stimulus,  the  inter\'al  following 
'Ute  extrasyst«le  equals  the  normal  interval,  because  after  this  period  of  time  the 
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normal  amount  of  stimuluB  )ia«  collected;  but  when  the  extra  etimuluf  is  locat«d  in 
some  other  portion  of  the  auricle,  the  site  oF  the  phyaiolo^e  stimuluE  is  rendered 
incapable  of  producing  a  Htimulus  for  a  longer  or  shurter  ]«nod  of  time  on  account  of 
the  extra  discharge  wKich  in  conducted  back  there  from  the  abnormal  sit«.  For  the 
activity  of  the  etimulus,  as  is  well  known,  deBtroys  the  quantity  of  the  stimulua. 

tJiwhortcDed  biftemlnui 


— Auricular  extr«»yslol»:  a',  Pnnutun  »uricuUr  mntrsction;  r'.  pranutun  yen- 

'the1iunit£?ort«o  r^^r  beatl*'  Thia  ig  In  Bontr^  (o''F1g.  79*ii.  aurieul^nvf; 
xtrs  HBve;  c,  ontiil  pnk  Ip.  1071;  c*,  a-ratid  utni  peak;  nod  r'.  no-cntled  veo- 
(uurding  to  Hukcniie,  loc.  at..  Fig.  286,  p.  275)  (p.  106). 


length.  Wnen  the  pause  of  the  extrasystole  is  lengthened,  a  eimultaneous  eraphic 
record  of  the  venous  pulse  in  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  determine  whether  tlie 
extrasystole  is  auricular  or  ventricular.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  both  auricu- 
lar and  ventricular  extrasystoles  may  repeat  themselves  any  number  of  timea. 


Fli.  82.— Ventricular  «xtr»y«tole.  The  venous  pul«  prooenii  mniUHy,  while  the  adimi 
pulH  exhibits  s  premature  beat  (>')  (accardins  to  Mackeatie,   foe.  cil..  Pi(.  276,  p.  270)  (tteii- 

I'nder  thene  circumstances,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  pause  con  be  recogniied 
only  in  the  last  extrasystolc. 

(6)  Cases  in  which  ti\e  veiiiride^  alone  taket  part  in  the  irrtgularily  {ventrictdar 
exiTasy stoles,  the  pulsus  inUrmitlens). 

Ventricular  extrasystoleij  are  observed  in  the  most  diverse  cardiac  affections, 
)  in  apparently  healthy  individuals.     This  very  frequent  occur- 


Ftg.  83. — Futile  extrasystole  wilh  a  recular  venoui  duIm.     Ventricular  bigeminiu.  unihorti 

biteininus  (atrordinu  to  Iilaikeniie,l«.  cii..  Fig.  275,  p.  289)  (JK-ignstions  aa  in  Fi(.  81>. 

rence  is  illurtrated  in  Fig.  82,  the  venou 
in  a  perfectly  regular  sequence,  while  ii 
premature  and  consequently  dwarfed.     (See  p.  1^4,'' 

From  measurements  of  the  intervals  of  the  radial  curve  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

bigeminus  produced  by  the  extrasyEtole,  ^,  has  exactly  the  same  duration  as  two 

'  The  left  ventricle  alone  is  accessible  ti 
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nonnal  pulses.  The  bigeminus  is  consequently  unshortened,  since  the  premature 
systole  is  equalized  by  a  compensatory  pause.  In  Fiii;.  83  a  similar  condition  obtains, 
but  with  the  difference  that  the  extrasystole,  which  in  this  case  was  denoonstrable 
only  bv  auscultation  of  the  heart  or  by  a  graphic  record  of  the  apeXj  does  not  appear 
at  all  in  the  radial  curve,  or  rather  is  represented  by  an  intermission  of  the  pulse, 
while  the  auricular  venous  pulse  proceeds  m  a  perfectly  regular  manner.  The  regular 
series  of  the  auricular  venous  pulses  shows  that  the  extrasystoles  in  this  case  must  be 
ventricular.  The  reason  whv  a  compensatory  pause  is  present  is  as  follows:  In  a 
^-entricular  extrasystole  the  following  normal  contraction  stimulus,  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  contraction  of  the  auricle  at  the  normal  time,  reaches  the  ventricle  at  a 
moment  when  the  ventricle  has  been  left  by  the  extrasystole  in  a  so-called  refractory 
phase,  I.  e.,  incapable  of  contraction.  A  pulse  is  consequently  not  produced  in  the 
artery  untU  the  following  normal  ventricular  systole.  We  have  also  just  learned 
that  the  auricle  may  act  in  a  similar  manner  in  auricular  extrasystole,  probably  when 
the  extra  stimulus  acts  upon  some  site  other  than  that  of  the  ph^rsiologio  site  for  the 
origin  of  the  stimulus.  It  consequently  follows  that  the  diagnosis  of  tne  ventricular 
origin  of  the  extrasystole  can  be  made  certain  only  by  tlie  simultaneous  record  of  the 
venous  pulse.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  subsequent  physiologic  stimulus 
coming  from  the  auricle  may  reach  the  ventricle  when  it  is  no  longer  in  the  refractory 
phase.  In  this  case  the  extrasystole  appears  in  the  8phv^nK>gram  as  an  interpolated 
supernumerary  pulse  (pulsus  intercidens,  see  p.  138),  which  falls  between  two  pulses 
without  increasmg  the  interval  between  them. 

B*  Irregfilaritles  of  Gtrdlac  Action  from  Diitfsrbaiice  of  Gmdtscthrity  fai  the 

Heart 

(a)  Arrhytkmias  from  regular  intermissions  as  a  result  of  diminished  conductivity 
within  the  heart.  Pulse  ^oups  and  ventricular  bradycardias  from  disturbed  conduc- 
tiriiy.     Partial  or  periodic  heart-block. 

Fig.  84  represents  a  type  of  irregularity  of  the  pulse  which  is  characterized  by 
regular  intermissions  occurring  after  a  ^finite  number  of  pulses.  Wenkebach 
regards  such  occurrences  as  the  result  of  a  diminution  of  conductivity  in  the  heart. 
To  understand  Wenkebach's  explanation  a  few  words  are  necessary.      Kngelmann 


Fig.  84. — Regular  intermitting  pulse  with  groups  of  four  pulses  (after  Wenkebach). 

represented  the  amount  of  the  conduction  power  within  a  certain  section  of  the 
heart  as  ^.  The  conduction  power  in  the  venous  sinus  is  represented  as  A  «, 
that  in  the  auricle  as  A  a,  and  that  in  the  ventricle  as  A  v.  A  a  r  would  then  rep- 
resent the  power  of  conduction  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  etc.  The  time 
m  which  the  contraction  stimulus  travels  from  one  place  to  another  depends  upon 
the  conduction  power.  The  interval  As-Vs  (between  the  systole  of  the  auricle  and 
that  of  the  ventricle)  is  of  especial  interest.  During  systole,  not  only  the  stimu- 
lability,  but  also  the  power  of  conduction  A  is  diminished  and  this  forms  the  basis 
of  the  so-called  refractory  phase.  During  the  diastole  both  the  stimulability  and 
the  power  of  conduction  are  gradually  recuperated.  With  this  explanation  it  is 
comprehensible  that  if  the  power  of  conduction,  e.  ^.,  at  the  boundary  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle,  be  injured  it  may,  after  several  heart-beats,  become  so  much 
depressed  that  finally  the  stimulus  no  longer  reaches  the  ventricular  musculature 
in  sufficient  force  to  produce  a  contraction;  but  that  after  such  a  rest,  in  a  certain 
way  forced  upon  the  ventricle,  new  beats  will  reappear.  Given  a  certain  degree  of 
conduction  weakness,  this  process  may  be  repeated  in  such  a  wav  that  one  ventricular 
contraction  will  regularly  be  lost  after  a  certain  number  of  heart-beats,  and  so 
groups  of  re^lar  pulses  will  be  interrupted  by  an  intermission.  Such  groups  have 
lor  a  long  time  been  recognized  in  physiologic  experiments,  and  called  Lucian's 
pfriods.  J[f  we  examine  the  sphygmogram  in  patients  with  such  a  regularly  inter- 
mitting pulse  more  exactly,  we  find  that  the  intervals  between  the  pulse-beats 
within  a  group  vary  quite  decidedly  from  each  other;  and  that  in  each  group  this 
variation  is  repeated  in  a  perfectly  typical  fashion.  (See  Fig.  84.)  From  a  more 
accurate  analy^  of  these  variations  in  the  intervals  of  the  pulse  within  a  group. 
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Wenkebach  now  shows  that  the  regular  loss  o(  the  pulse  (which  we  are  dis- 
cubbidk)  depends  upon  a  negative  dromotropic  influence  {see  p.  1^),  i-  e.,  upon  a 
diHturbance  of  the  conduction  power.  Aft«r  the  establishoient  of  the  pulse  the  first 
interval  within  a  group  is  the  largest,  and  the  following  intervals  are  decidedljr 
smaller;  but  for  the  moat  part  they  a^;sin  increase  somewhat  lii  size,  up  to  a  new  inter- 
mission. This  is  explained  by  assuming  from  what  follows  (and,  moreover,  it  has  been 
experimentally  proved  b^^  Engelniann)  that  the  conduction  power  j1  is  injured 
most  by  the  ftret  contraction  after  a  pause,  and  is  less  markedly  affected  by  the  fol- 


lowing contractions.     The  annexed  di«gram   (Fig.   85),  copied  from  ^'enkebach, 
iltustrat(!!<  the  relations  very  clearly. 

The  diop^m  Is  based  upon  tne  above  assumption:  that  A  is  diminished  1^ 
cardiac  activity  itself  (by  fatieue).  The  horizontal  lines  in  the  figure  are  to  t>e 
considered  as  time  abacisste.  The  rhythmic  physiologic  stimulations  which  arise 
at  the  venous  oriUce  are  marked  at  regular  intervals  upon  the  time  abscissa  p,  20 
units  apart.  The  uninterrupted  lines  drawn  oblitjuely  downward  to  the  right  are  the 
graphic  representations  of  the  course  of  the  stimuhtion  from  the  venous  orifices 
to  the  auncle  and  ventricle.  The  part  of  the  figure  included  in  the  brace  A  rep- 
resents the  area  of  the  auricle,  that  included  within  the  brace  V  the  area  of  the 
ventricle.  The  points  of  intemeclion  of  the  oblique  and  horizontal  lines  repre- 
sent the  moments  of  time  at  which  the  physiologic  stimulation,  passing  from  the 
root  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  first,  crosses  the  auricular  border;  second,  stimulates 
the  ventricular  contraction.  Wenkebach'a  own  words  furnish  the  best  explanation 
of  the  rest  of  the  diagram:  "  The  rate  of  the  stimulus  contraction  at  tbe  heart  root 


Fig.  S5. — DisETBin  !□  rvprnnt  m  iFsulaHy  intermiltcnt  duIh,  muHl  by  dirtiirtianre  of  the  eoo- 

duclivity  of  the  heart  muscle:  une  piil!<e  ie  luFt  after  evety  fuur  (iftet  Wcnkebun). 

Tp  •■  20:  and  the  interval  f  to  \'s,  that  is  the  time  between  the  stimulus  p  and 
the  ventricular  systole  Vt,  in  a  favorable  case  (after  a  pause)  ^  5;  but  in  an  extreme 
caM,  wjjere  the  stimulus  is  stilL  transmitted  just  vigorously  enough  to  produce 
a  ventricular  contraction  —  10.  During  the  contractions  tlie  interval  f  to  l'«  is 
prolonged  from  5  to  10.  Following  the  evperiment,  we  may  assume  that  after 
the  first  systole  of  the  group  p  to  I'a  is  increased  3;  after  the  following  systoles,  p 
to  Kf  is  increased  1  each  time. 

"  Should  <1  in  each  contraction  remain  equal,  as  is  normally  the  case,  the  tempo 
of  the  ventricular  systole  TVs  would  always  equal  c,  even  if  a  be  very  slight. 
A  diminution  of  ^  would  occasion  the  proportionate  increase  of  TVs.  But  smcc 
each  systole  hai  another  influence  upon  i.  the  ease  will  be  quite  different:  and 
in  tbe  instance  given  here,  the  first  inten'al  (represented  in  the  figure)  of  ventricvilar 
systole,  TjVs  —  2.{,  being  increased  bv  3,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  inten'al 
(I  to  I'a  from  5  to  8.  Tlie  following  intervals  of  the  ventricular  ej'stole,  T,Va  and 
T^i's  —  2 1 ,  on  account  of  a  further  increase  by  1.  Then,  however,  the  limit  is  reached, 
and  the  fifth  stimulation  is  either  not  transmitted  at  all  or  is  no  longer  sufficiently 
transmitted.  The  ventricular  contraction  fails,  and  an  interraissi<m  results.  TJie 
interval  p  to  l'f>  in  this  pause  returns  to  h,  and  the  duration  of  the  intermission 
(T  int.)  amounts  to  5  less  than  the  double  of  Tp;  that  is.  T  int.  =  2rp  —  5  -  35. 
The  same  process  is  re|)eate<l  after  the  intermission.  The  tempo  of  the  ventricular 
contraction  then  depends  entirely  upon  the  rapidity  of  diminution  of  &  in  r^pilar 
rhythm  of  tbe  contraction  stimulation,  and  with  it  Ine  increa.'e  of  p  to  V»'' ' 
>  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  4ie. 
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Wenkebach  found  that  the  t 

If"*-**)  '      .  ,    .-  .  ..    .         _        . 

explanatian  pven  for  tbe  intenuissioQ.  ^^e  observe  in  Fig.  fM  that  the  num- 
bers representing  tbe  intervals  confirm  the  view  that  tlie  periods  after  the  inter- 
vals ore  the  looEeBt,  the  following  much  shorter,  and  those  still  later  somewhat 
longer  acain.  Although  it  cannot  be  recognised  in  the  figure,  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  power  of  conduction  occurs  toward  the  end  of  a  froxip  in  the  pulBe-cu^^'e, 
cdMerved  as  a  diminished  celerity  in  the  SM^ending  limb  of  tlie  puke-wave. 

Wenkebach  considers  that  the  exact  measuring  of  the  pulse-curve  shows  the 
■lie  of  the  interval  of  the  automatic  xtimuliui  at  the  venous  orifices  Tp,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  the  diminution  of  conduction  power  in  tbe  course  of  a  ipoup. 
The  original  article  should  be  consulte<l  in  this  connection. 

Gaskel  and  I^ngelmann  have  called  attention  to  the  practical  point  that  vagua 
-^  — --n  diminieheB  the  sbeof  4.    In  thia  way  they  explam  the  grouping  frequently 
ig  after  vagus  stimulation,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  regular  intermiH- 

I   (especially  the   bigeminal  and  trigeminal   pulxe)   after  employing   digitali". 


occurring  after  vagus  stimulation,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  regular  ii 

sions   (especially  the   bigeminal  and  trigeminal   pulxe)   after  employing   d  ^ 

u  this  dnig  stimulates  the  vagus.    At  the  same  time  if  there  be  a  rt^lar^'  intermit- 


tent pulse,  digitalis  increases  the  disturbance  of  rliythm,  because  it  diminislm  A 
by  vagus  stimulation.  This  alxo  explains  bow  atropin  improvcH  certain  regular 
mlemiissions,  as  this  poison  depresses  tbe  vagus  tonus,  and  thereby  improves 
the  coaducfion  power  of  the  heart  muscie. 

Still  other  anomalies  of  rhythm  may  arise  from  more  pronounced  dimbution  of 
i.  These  are  all  characterized  by  a  certain  amount  of  regularity  or  even  k^  per- 
fectly Fibular  repetition  of  the  IntermissionH,  t.  «.,  some  grouping  of  the  pulKc<i. 
fiowerer,  if  a  longer  pulse-curve  be  taken,  the  reeularitv  of  the  erouoiiur  need  nut 
be  abaolutehr  even,  because  during  the  obeenal 


regular  pulse  rhythm  and  the  regular  pulse  with  half-fre(}uen(rr  (bradycardia)  depend- 
'-e  upon  the  amount  of  injury  to  tlie  conduction  power,  i.  e.,  tbe  negative  dromotropic 
Suence.     Such  transitional  forms  are  composed  of  groups  of  6  to  2  pulse  stroket. 


The  regular  intermitting  pulne  in  groups  of  2  strokes  is  nothing  but  a  special  form 
of  the  pulsus  bigeminus.'  The  real  pulsus  altemans  (p.  162)  does  not  belong  here; 
but  according  to  Wenkebach,  to  a  disturbance,  not  of  the  rhythm,  but  of  contract- 
ility. In  another  group  of  cases  the  diminished  power  of  conduction  is  expressed 
by  the  appearance,  after  the  intermission,  of  a  single  q'stole,  then  another  inter- 
missbn,  and  then  a  group  of  several  pulse-bpats.  Tiiis  Wenkebach_  has  called 
the  "  regularly  double  intermitting  pulse,"  a  term,  however,  which  mif^ht  lead  to 
misunderstanding.  Figs.  8fl  and  88  Uluslrate  and  explain  the  type.  _  Still  another 
serious  disturbance  of  A  will  produce  regular  group  formattons.  in  which  the  groups 
ate  separated  by  3,  4,  5,  or  n  cardiac  revolutions  prolonged  through  the  loss  ofa  sy*- 
tole.  Finally,  if  n  =  oCi  regular  bradycardia  with  half-frequency  occurs,  as  then  only 
the  second  stimulation  is  permanently  active.  (See  Fig.  88.  y,  according  to  Maekeniie.) 
In  all  the  cases  thun  far  descnbed  the  diminution  in  conduction  power  goes 
only  so  far  as  to  occasion  the  k«s  of  a  systole  more  or  less  often,  but  we  may  con- 
ceive of  a  case  in  which  two  or  even  several  systoles,  one  immediately  after  the 
other,  are  lost;  then  longer  pauses  (i.  e.,  still  more  pronounced  bradycardia)  would 

In  such  bradycardias  the  frequency  of  the  venous  puL^ie  may  be  a  multiple  of 

'  Wenkebach  is  ju?tified  in  calling  attPntion  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  pulsus 
bigeminus  and  trigeminus  had  better  be  discartled,  since  he  shows  in  hiK  particularly 
instructive  book  (p.  ITI)  that  sphyemoprams  reijuiring  Ihepe  designations  arc 
brought  about  in  a  number  of  differt-nt  wayp— by  extraf>y stoles,  by  disturlieil  con- 
ductive power,  and  by  true  arrhythmias — and  that,  consequently,  they  siiuul^  not  be 
classed  under  one  common  name. 
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that  of  tbe  radial  pulse,  and  if  the  development  of  th«  phenomena  be  followed 
clinically  it  will  be  noted  that  the  original  frequency  of  tne  arterial  pulse  will  be 
reduced  suddenly  or  by  groups  of  ),  ),  or  J,  etc.  (See  Fig.  88,  x,  according  to 
Mackenzie.) 

Since  Wenkebach  has  not  recorded  the  venous  pulse  in  his  published  caaes 
he  has  failed  to  furnish  accurate  proof  that  the  grouping  and  bradycardia  in  his 
cases  had  been  produced  according  to  his  supposition.  It  has  been  justly  pointed 
out  that  such  pulse  groups  and  bradycardias  may  be  brought  about  by  auricular 
or  ventricular  extrasystolca,  which  repeat  tlicmseh'es  in  defmite  sequence  and  I«ui 
to  intermissions  of  the  ladial  pulse.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Wenkebach's  concepticm 
of  certain  types  of  bradycardia,  in  winch  the  groups  consist  of  but  a  single  pulse, 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mackenzie  by  means  of  simultaneous  records  of  the  venoua 


fla-  ST.—Diacmm  to  eipbin  Fig.  84  latter  Wenkcbach). 

pulse  (Fig.  88).  Following  the  precedent  of  Gaskell  and  Hie,  Jr.,'  these  cases 
are  usually  designated  as  heart-block,  since  the  conduction  of  the  stimulus  from  the 
auricle  to  the  ventricle  is  blocked  or  interrupted  for  one  or  more  Bystoles.  In 
these  cases,  however,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  speak  only  of  incomplete  or  periodic 
heart-block,  because  the  blocking  does  nut  takp  place  with  every  radial  pulse,  and 
because  in  the  following  section  we  will  consider  cases  where  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles beat  absolutely  independently  of  one  another.  We  should  consequently 
reserve  the  expression  heart-block,  or,  etill  better,  complete  heart-block,  for  tliM 
latter  group.  From  the  preceding  obsen-ations  the  ventricular"  bradycardia 
associated  with  incomplete  heart-block  seems  to  be  the  usual  cause  of  the  slowine  of 
the  pulse  in  the  BO-caltiil  Stokes-Adams  Byn<lrome.  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  consists  in  a  disturbance  of  one  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  heart. 


F\g.  88.— Bndyfardim  from  the  abeenee  of  ventricular  pulw*  u  a  rHult  of  diituit)«]  condnetion. 

At  r,  two  ventrirular  conttacliom  are  xiiMing,  at  y  one,  wfiile  the  conliuuMi  pruence  of  Ihe  regular 
■limuluB  ill  miuiilesled  in  ihe  curve  of  the  venous  pubv.  A  csmlidpeak  I  we  p.  IBS)  la  Ihe  venou* 
pulH  is  found  only  when  there  Is  a  radial  pulse  laceording  to  Uoekeniie.  U<r.  cit..  Fig.  292,  p.  280). 

explains  the  usually  unfavorable  prognosis  of  such  a  ventricular  bradycardia. 
Oilier  causes  however,  mayprobablv  be  responsible  for  the  Stokes- Adams  syndrome. 
It  might  be,  as  in  Fig.  80,  forexampfe,  where  there  is  no  connection  whatever  bet  ween 
the  ventricular  activity  and  the  auricular  contractions,  and  the  ventricle  beats 
automatically  in  a  regular  and  slowed  rhythm,  each  contraction  being,  as  it  were,  a 
ventricular  extrasy stole. 

(bl  Complete  dismeialion  oj  the  rcnlrictiiar  rhythm  from  Ihe  rhythm  of  the  ouricfet 

mjietr   interruption  of  conduction.     Complete  keart-bhck   tcilh  ventricviar 

m.     Horizovtal  diesocialion  of  the  heart. 
This  occurrence  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  8i>,  taken  from  Mackenzie,     It  is  clear 
that  these  cases  also  can  be  recognized  with  certainty  only  by  simultaneous  records 

'  Deut,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1899,  vol.  Uiv,  S,  316. 
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of  the  venoua  puke.     The  nature  of  this  complete  hrartblock  is  likewise  doubtful. 

In  the  absence  of  a  "  ventricular  wave"  in  tlie  venous  pulse  (p.  IS71  Mackenaie 
«es  the  proof  that  in  these  cases  also  the  ripht  ventricle  beats  in.letienciently  of  the 
WUTclc.    From  the  enlargement  of  the  auneukr  wave  of  tlie  venous  pulse  al  the 


tU.  B». — Comph-lt!  diMocinlwm  of  Ihr  vpntrirulur  rhj'lhm  Imm  \hr  rhjlhm  of  llir  aiiriclM. 
Ban-block  with   automatism  of  the  vcntricleii   <accar<Lng   to  Mackenile.  loe.  nl..  Fig.  2M.  p. 

ntOBient  of  its  coincidence  with  a  radial  pulse  he  also  concludes  that  the  ventricles 
act  nuehronously — that  there  is  dimply  a  Mo-called  horizontal  dissociation  of  the 
auiiclee,  upon  tbo  one  bsjid,  from  tbe  ventricles,  upon,  the  other. 

C  Cue*  with  Parafyii*  of  the  AtiHclea  and  AntofnaHim  ol  tlie  Vcatrklea 

These  cases  are  particularly  likely  to  occur  in  mitral  lesions  from  the  marked 
overdistention  of  the  auricles.  They  are  to  tie  t«M|[nii:ed  by  the  complete  atxienoe 
of  the  auricular  venous  pulse,  which  is  replaced  by  a  ventricular  venous  pubic,  either 
with  or  without  tricuspid  insufKclency.  (See  p.  197.)  According  to  Mackeniie,  the 
t'entricular  contractions  apiiearing  in  the  radial  pulse  are  quite  irrcpilar  in  their 
fharacter.  Numerous  extrasvfltolea  are  present  in  the  radial  pulse,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  thinps,  are  frequently  not  followed  by  compensatory  pauses,  since  the  ven- 
tricular beat  following  the  extrasystole  is  of  autochthonous  origin,  or,  in  other  words, 
all  the  ventricular  contractions  are  ex trasy stoics.  One  series  of  extrasystoles  may 
be  rect^nized  in  the  radial  pulse,  while  the  other  series  are  futile  and  are  apparent 
only  from  auscultation  or  from  a  record  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  Futile  extrasvs- 
toles  in  regular  sequence  may  produce  an  apparent  bradycardia  in  the  radial  puW, 
the  nature  of  whicli  is  revealed  only  by  auscultation  or  by  a  cardiographic  record. 


w»rMult  of  Mir«[y«7  0l  th»«uric[p.    IfWp.  IBT.l    Com- 

, _     __..    _ cularTOntwcliorThaliaHoVlrac've^e^elupon'iriVTsQoiw 

mrrcDt  (acninlJDg  to  Mackeniic,  lac.  rii..  Fig.  39S.  p.  -JUa]. 

Fig.  90  illustrates  a  complete  auricular  paralysis  in  which  only  ventricular  jiulses 
are  preHent  (see  p.  197)  with  an  arrhythmic  radial  pub«,  From  the  coincidence 
of  the  ventricular  venous  pulses  with  the  arterial  pulses  it  is  evident  that  Iioth 
ventricles  are  working  sj-nchronously. 

Mackenzie  has  demonstrated  tliat  at  least  certain  forms  of  paroxysmal  tachy- 
cardia are  due  to  such  instances  of  ventricular  extrasystolcs  with  paralyzed  auricles, 
at  least  with  a  paralyzed  right  auricle,  and  he  supposes  that  the  paralysis  of  the 
auricles  is  not  the  cause  of  the  entire  disturbance,  but  that  it  is  rather  the  consequence 
of  an  ovenlistention  of  the  auricles  resulting  from  tlie  tachycardia. 

D.   Hemiaystolc  (Vertical  DiMOciatton  of  the  Heart)  > 

fl  understiM>d  a  peculiar  type  of  cardiac  activity  in  which  one- 

.racts  more  frequently  than  tlieother.or  in  which  tlie  ventricles 

contract  independently  of  each  other.     The  phcnnmenon  might  consequently  ht- 
•  See  also  the  section  upon  the  Cardiac  Impulse. 
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designated  as  a  vertical  dissociation  of  the  cardiac  activity.  The  diagnosis  of  hemi- 
systole  was  formerly  considered  justified  as  soon  as  there  were  two  venous  pulses 
to  one  radial  ^uVse^  since  the  double  venous  pulsation  was  r^arded  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  right  heart  contracted  twice  as  frequently  as  the  left. 

Since  in  partial  and  total  heart-block  we  have  become  acquainted  with  ex- 
amples of  horizontal  dissociation  of  the  cardiac  action  in  which  the  right  auricle 
beats  twice  as  often  as  the  ventricles,  it  follows  that  the  only  iustifiable  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  such  a  doubling  of  the  venous  pulse  is  that  the  right  auricle  beats 
twice  .18  frequently  as  the  left  ventricle.  At  all  events,  the  occurrence  of  a  hemi- 
i^stole  or  a  vertical  dissociation  of  the  cardiac  action  is  quite  a  rare  phenomenon. 
Such  a  possibility  is  not  to  be  entirely  excluded,  however,  since  it  nas  occurred 
repeatedly  in  animal  experimentation,  although  usually  not  until  just  before  death. 
Mackenzie  gives  two  examples,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  instances  of  hemi- 
systole;  however,  only  one  of  his  cases  impresses  the  author  as  bein^  possibly  of 
tnis  character,  there  being  three  ventricular  venous  pulses  to  two  cardiac  impulses 
(Mackenzie,  loc.  ci/.,  p.  277).  A  further  objection  which  is  still  possible  is  that  with 
the  diminished  contractibility,  the  contractions  of  the  right  ventricle  can  produce  a 
ventricular  pulse  on  account  of  the  low  intravenous  pressure,  while  the  corresF>onding 
radial  pulse  and  even  the  apex-beat  may  be  absent  as  a  result  of  the  cardiac  weak- 
ness. 

E.  Disttsrbances  of  the  Rhythm  from  Disturbances  of  the  Gmtractllltyi  Inotropic 

Arrhythmias)   the  Pulstss  Altemans 

The  ventricular  contraction  may  fail  if  the  contractility  of  the  heart  muscle 
has  been  affected,  even  though  the  stunulus  rhythm  remains  normal  and  the  conduc- 
tion power  good.  The  resulting  arrhythmia  will  be  appreciable,  both  to  palpation 
of  the  pulse  and  in  the  sphygmogram.  In  this  case  it  depends  merely  upon  neg- 
ative inotropic  influences.  (See  p.  153.)  A  grouping  of  more  or  less  distinct  regularity 
may  occur  from  the  summation  of  fati^e  phenomena.  The  palpating  fingers  may 
obtain  the  impression  of  an  arrhythmia  even  from  a  decided  diminution  of  certain 
systoles.  These  arrhythmias,  whicii  the  author  would  describe  as  "  inotropic  arrhyth- 
mias," can  generally  be  diagnosed  by  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  pulses,  al- 
though without  any  marked  crowding  of  tjie  periods.  The  pulses  which  fail,  and 
to  which  no  extrasystoles  correspond,  are,  of  course,  excepted. 

Pulsus  altemans  must  be  discussed  here  among  the  inotropic  arrhythmias  because 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  true  arrhythmias  and  because  it  arises  from  a  disturbance 
of  contractility.  A  more  careful  examination  and  measurement  of  its  pulse-curve 
shows  tliat  it  presents  a  very  characteristic  though  insignificant  deviation  of  rhythm 
from  the  normal.  It  comprises  a  pulse  series  with  large  and  small  pulse-waves 
alternating  regularly  with  one  another  at  almost  equal  intervals.  (See  Fig.  62,  p.  142.) 
Wenkebach  ^  has  analyzed  this  pulse  most  accurately,  and  decided  that  it  depends 
upon  a  disturbance  of  the  contractility  for  the  folio wmg  reasons:  It  certainly  cannot 
depend  upon  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  stimulus,  because,  as  is 
well  known,  the  heart  always  reacts  maximally,  even  to  a  diminished  stimulus, 
provided  that  the  latter  is  simicient  to  cause  any  contraction  at  all.  For  the  same 
reason  it  cannot  be  due  to  a  diminished  power  of  conduction.  It  is  incorrect  to  sup- 
pose that  it  could  depend  upon  an  extrasystole  occurring  practically  half-way  between 
two  normal  systoles;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  extra- 
systoles  to  persist  regularly  for  so  long  a  time,  and  especially  because  extrasystoles 
interposed  almost  in  the  place  of  the  normal  systoles  would  produce  practically  a 
normal  pulse.  Wenkebach 's  explanation  is  better.  He  considers  that  it  depends 
upon  a  disturbance  in  the  contractile  power.  After  the  stronger  contraction,  the 
contractile  power  is  not  sufficiently  recuperated  to  respond  with  an  equally  vigorous 
systole  to  the  ne.xt  stimulus.  After  the  weaker  contraction,  on  the  contrary,  the 
heart  muscle  recuperates  completely  and  the  succeeding  contraction  is  again  more 
efficient.  Regulated  in  this  automatic  fashion  the  pulsus  altemans  continues  until 
the  contraction  ability  becomes  normal  again.  In  conformity  with  the  view  that 
his  cases  of  pulsus  altemans  depended  upon  a  pure  diminution  of  the  contractility, 
Wenkebach  adduces  the  earlier  appearance  (anticipation)  of  the  smaller  pulse,  t.  e,, 
the  interval  between  greater  and  smaller  pulse  is  shorter  than  that  between  smaller 
and  ^^reater  pulse.  In  explanation  he  assumes  that  the  stronger  and  weaker  con- 
tractions differ  not  only  in  their  strength,  but  abo  in  the  rapidity  of  their  occurrence. 
B.  F.  Hoffmann,^  in  fact,  did  demonstrate  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  muscles 

1  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1902,  vol.  xliv.  parts  3,  4,  p.  218. 

2  PflOger's  Archiv,  1901,  vol.  bcxxiv. 
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occur  more  rapidly  in  a  hypodynamic  condition  (i.  e.,  with  less  contractile  power) 
than  with  normal  contractility.  If  we  assume  that  the  smaller  beats  of  the  pulsus 
altemans  occur  more  rapidly  than  the  larger,  it  follows  that  the  beginning  of  the 
smaller  pulse  will  anticipate  in  the  radial  curve,  as  contrasted  with  the  beginning 
of  the  greater  pulse,  because  it  is  more  rapidly  transmitted  to  the  peripheral  arteries. 
Volhard  has  shown,  however,  that  a  pulse-curve  possessing  the  characteristic 
described  by  Wenkebach,  viz.,  the  smaller  arterial  pulse  anticipates,  should  not 
be  called  a  true  altemans,  but  rather  a  pseudoi^temans.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  pure  disturbance  of  contractility,  but  as  a  disturtuuice 
of  rhythm  from  bigemina  or  from  extrasystoles,  and  that  the  true  altemans,  on  the 
contrary,  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  smaller  pulse  in  the  artery  is  some- 
what delayed.  For  a  more  minute  description  of  this  conception  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Volhard's  discussion  in  the  Miinch.  med.  Wochenscnrift,  1905,  No.  13, 
and  only  the  important  conclusions  of  thid  author  wiU  be  given,  in  reference  to  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  the  true  altemans  and  the  pseudoaltemans.  These 
conclusions  are: 

1.  There  occurs  in  the  human  subject  a  true  cardiac  alternation;  a  rhythmic 
sequence  of  stronger  and  of  weaker  systoles  of  the  auricles  and  of  the  ventricles. 

2.  A  disturbajice  of  rhythm  is  not  manifest  at  the  heart,  but  only  in  the  pulse, 
where  the  smaller  pulse- wave  seems  to  be  somewhat  delayed. 

3.  This  delay  in  the  pulse  is  not  due  to  impaired  conductivity,  but  to  a  prolonged 
contraction  time  and  to  a  slower  transmisFion  of  the  small  wave  in  the  artery. 

The  prolonged  contraction  time  is  caused  by  the  more  sluggish  course  of  the 
smaller  systole  and  by  the  greater  resistance  in  the  aorta  at  the  tmae  of  the  smaller 
systole. 

4.  If  an  extra^stole  apf>ear  in  a  pulsus  altemans,  the  alternation  may  bcHX)me 
80  accentuated  that  the  second  pulse  mtermits. 

5.  There  is  but  a  single  form  of  the  pulsus  altemans,  the  one  with  the  delayed 
smaller  wave.  If  the  smaller  wave  appear  at  the  normal  time  or  even  somewhat 
before  it,  the  pulse  is  a  pseudoaltemans ^  due  to  extrasystoles.' 

6.  In  true  altemans  the  delay  of  the  smaller  pulse  destroys  the  equality  and 
smnilates  a  disturbance  of  rhythm;  in  pseudoaltemans  it  destroys  the  disturbance 
of  rhythm  and  simulates  equality. 

In  view  of  Volhard's  studies,  a  figure  in  the  last  edition  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pseudoaltemans,  and  has  consequently  been  replaced  by  one  of  Volhard's  curves 
(Fig.  62,  p.  142),  which,  from  the  accompanying  cardiogram,  must  be  designated  as  a 
true  altemans. 

SPHYGMOMANOMETRY  (TONOMETRY) 

THE  DETERMINATION   OF   THE   ARTERIAL    MAXIMUM    PRESSURE 

(SYSTOLIC  PRESSURE) 

The  sphygmograph  furnishes  only  relative  information  of  the  height  of  the 
arterial  pressure;  hence  von  Basch  ^  attempted  to  construct  an  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  arterial  pressure  upon  the  living  numan  body.  He  succeeded,  approxi- 
mately, with  the  sphygmomanometer.  Potain  has  since  modified  von  Basch^  mod- 
ernized instrument. 

Von  Basch  attempted  to  copy  the  method  of  estimating  pulse  "  tension"  with 
the  finger  (p.  115)  by  measuring  instrumentally  the  amount  of  pressure  required 
to  suppress  the  pulse-wave.  Waldenburg,  Talma,  and  Verdin  had  attempted  to 
obliterate  the  pulse  in  the  artery  by  compressing  the  artery  by  weights  or  springs. 
The  size  of  the  surface  pressed  upon  was  neglected  in  these  experiments^  so  that  their 
results  are  of  no  particular  value.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  von  Basch  devised 
a  so-called  air  pelotte,  which  he  connected  to  a  spring  manometer  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube.  The  pelotte  consisted  of  a  short  hollow  metal  cylinder,  each  end  of 
which  was  capped  with  a  thin  rubber  membrane.  With  this  mechanism  the  size 
of  the  surface  pressed  upon  makes  no  difference;  the  manometer  reading  will  always 
be  the  same,  for,  according  to  hydrostatic  laws,  the  amount  of  pressure  indicated 
by  the  manometer  is  that  exerted  upon  each  point  of  the  surface  of  the  pelotte. 

*  If  the  difiference  in  sizes  of  the  pulse  be  very  slight,  the  intervals  even  in  true 
altemans  may  nevertheless  be  approximately  equal,  i.  c,  the  delay  in  the  pulse  may 
be  inappreciable. 

'  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1887;  Arch,  de  physiologic,  1889,  Ser.  5,  vol.  i,  p.  556,  and 
vol  ii,  p.  300. 
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Von  Bosch's  Sphygmomanometer. — Fig.  91  represents  a  modified  form  of  the  instru- 
ment :*i4,  the  manometer;  B,  the  pelotte;  C,  the  connecting  tube.  By  means  of  the 
cock,  D,  the  entire  system  is  filled  with  air  under  a  low  pressure/  so  tuat  the  pelotte 
is  but  slightly  tense,  and  the  two  closing  members  bulge  a  trifle. 

The  employment  of  this  instnmient  is  very  simple.  The  course  of  the  artery 
to  be  examined,  is  first  marked  upon  the  skin;  one  of  the  bulging  membranes  of  the 
pelotte  is  placed  upon  the  artery,  and  the  manometer  is  laid  upon  the  bed  at  the  side 
of  the  patient.  The  examiner  then  attempts  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pressure 
(read  upon  the  manometer  scale)  necessary  to  obliterate  the  pulse  peripheral  to  the 
pelotte.  This  he  does  by  palpating  with  one  finger,  while  with  another  he  prevents 
any  anastomotic  pulse  from  entenng  the  artery.  This  method  will  determine  the 
arterial  pressure.  The  result  wall  perhaps  be  more  accurate  if  the  manometer  be 
read  at  the  moment  when  the  pulse  reappears  after  the  pressiu^  has  been  gradually 
diminished.  The  measurement  is  usually  naade  upon  the  radial  artery,  although  the 
temporal  may  also  be  employed.  To  utilize  the  results  obtained  the  difference  in 
level  between  the  artery  and  the  heart  must  be  given.  Since  the  arterial  pressiwe 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  body,  the  attitude  of  the  patient  during  the  measure- 
ment (standing,  lying,  sittng)  should  also  be  stated.  The  method  is,  of  course, 
entirely  subjective,  as  its  accuracy  must  depend  upon  the  examiner's  sense  of  touch. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  v.  Basch  has  attempted  to  substitute  the  sense  of  sight. 
A  rubber  band  is  rather  loosely  placed  over  the  radial  artery,  and  a  small  pin  stuck 
in  it,  so  that  the  excursions  of  the  pin  are  plainly  visible.  If  the  pin  stop  mo\'ing, 
the  pulse  is  considered  absent.  According  to  the  author's  experience,  this  device  is 
not  always  successful.  In  order  to  make  the  measurement  more  objective,  the 
author  prefers  the  combination  of  the  Riva-Rocci  method  with  the  employment  of 
the  sphygmograph.     (See  p.  175.) 


Fig.  91. — Von  Basch's  sphygmomanometer. 

Two  factors  combine  to  prevent  this  method  from  measunng  the  true  arterial 
pressure  accurately.  In  the  first  place,  the  wall  of  even  an  empty  artery  remains 
open,  so  that  a  certain,  though  small,  amoimt  of  the  pressure  exerted  represents 
that  employed  to  compress  the  arterial  tube;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  tissues 
covering  the  artery  must  interfere  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  accurate  application 
of  the  pelotte,  so  that  the  instrument  must  register  a  somewhat  higher  pressure 
than  actually  exists. 

Von  Basch's  experiments,  however,  show  that  both  these  factors  combined  can- 
not cause  a  deviation  of  the  real  values  from  those  recorded  of  more  than  about 
10  to  15  mm.  Tigerstedt^  gave  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  value  of  this 
method,  because  he  found  a  much  greater  deviation.  In  the  first  three  editions  of 
this  book  the  author  shared  his  view,  but  feels  obliged  to  withdraw  his  criticism 
since  he  has  used  the  improved  air  pelotte,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  91,  together  with 
his  owTi  manometer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  given  by  tne  old  pelotte  were 
not  very  reliable,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  here  given  in  detail.  Tne  temporal 
artery  is  the  most  conveniently  situated  for  this  measurement;  the  radial  next,  since 
it  is  compressible  against  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  In  the  former  von  Basch  foimd 
that  the  normal  pressure  varied  fnim  99  to  120  mm.  Hg;  in  the  latter,  from  1 10  to  160. 
The  author's  own  estimations  at  the  radial,  in  healthy  adults  with  the  new  pelotte 
(see  below),  have  usually  been  about  150  mm.  In  a  pathologic  increase  of  pressure, 
values  over  250  mm.  may  be  obtained.  Potain's  investigations  (/or.  cit.)  show  that 
these  figiu-es  correspond  to  the  maximum  pressure  variations  during  a  pulse-wave, 
i.  e.y  to  the  systolic  pressure. 

*  Von  Basch  formerly  filled  the  cylinder  with  water.  Air  was  first  employed  by 
Potain,  and  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  so  enab- 
ling us  to  disregard  the  level  of  the  manometer  in  reference  to  the  pelotte. 

2  I^ehrbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Kreislaufes,  Leipzig,  1893. 
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Anotber  reason  to  doubt  the  actrurary  of  this  method  is  the  follon-iiifc:  fitter 
dynamic  proccs£t>s  (that  is,  movitifc  maeses)  are  chiefly  concerned,  we  must  cimsider 
the  rital  power  of  tlie  pulse-wave  according  to  the  laws  of  tlie  hyiiraulic  press. 
Sow,  it  is  well  knon-n  that  when  a  current  is  checked  by  some  obstruction,  ilf  latvral 

C-espure  above  the  obetruetion  is  tar  greater  at  the  moment  of  checking  than  the 
Icral  pressure  of  an  unobstructed  stream.     Thin  arinrfl  from  the  tran.'vFormation 
of  [he  pressure  of  velocity  into  lateral  pressure.     The  hydraulic  pnts  or  ram  de- 
pends upon  this  principle.     This  is  true  not  only  of  uniform  currentK.  but  aUo  of 
file  aave-like  inipacta  of  the  arterial  pulse.     Consequently  a  larice  pul»e-«ave.  f\'en 
B-iib  low  arterial  pressure,  will  force  its  way  through  under  the  compressing  pclotle, 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  "  energy," 
while  a  miaUer  pulse-wave,   even  with 
higher  arterial  tension,  will  be  completely 
onelmcte*!,   because   the  latter  posseHiKH 
less  enet^.     Again,   the  portion  of  the 
mive  which   pa.'ji*3    through    under    the 

EOotte  atU  be  felt  longer  if  the  pulse  be 
[^  than  if  it  be  EniaTi  and  hanl  to  feel, 
c-cn  though  of  high  tension.  In  one  of 
the  author's  works,'  however,  he  has 
shown  that  the  sources  of  error'  of  this 
method,  connected  with  the  energy  or 
voltime  of  the  pul^^c-n-ave,  are  not  suffi- 
cieiLl  to  impair  materially  its  value  for  the 
determination  of  the  Evslolic  or  maximal 
blood-pressure.  Potaln,  as  mentioned 
above,  has  aiixi  found  that  the  method  in 
question  indicates  the  so-called  maxi- 
mum, i.  e.,  the  cardiac  systolic  pressure. 
T!iis  is  in  accord  with  the  view  just  ex- 
prpsEcd,  that  tlie  energy  or  volume  of  the 
pute-wave  has  no  essential  influence  upon 
the  dkappearance  of  the  peripheral  pulse. 
From  the  discussion  upon  the  del er- 
mination  of  the  minimum  pressure  by 
means  of  the  Riva-Rocci  metl)od  (see  p. 
ITj)  it  nill  be  seen  that  von  Basch's  in- 
btniment  may  be  likewise  employeti  for 
the  determination  of  the  minimum  blood-. 


prwHure  if  we  determine  the  preiti 
the  pebtte  under  which  the  peripheral 
puLse  commences  to  become  smaller.  Tliis 
procedure,  however,  isof  only  approximate 
raliic.  anil  considerable  experience  in  re- 
quisite to  determine  tliis  exact  moment  y-,^  oa.-Sahli,.  pocket  ^hygmom^nam^t,;. 
«ith  any  desree  of  certamty. 

Siihli's  Pockei  Sphyyniotnaturmeter. — The  author  has  made  what  he  ItelieWK  tc)  be 
sn  improvement  in  von  Basch's  instrument  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  air 
peloile  from  scarcely  2  cm.  to  about  3  cm.  Tnis  greatly  aids  us  in  Bpcuring  pneu- 
matic pressure  upon  the  artery;  while  with  the  small  pelotte  of  vcm  Da,sch  there  is 
claneer  of  compressing  the  vessel  by  the  resistant  portion  of  tlie  caoutchouc  near  the 
tini  of  the  pelotte  or  by  the  rim  itself. 

.As  it  has  also  been  the  author's  experience  that  the  metal  manometer  of  the 
riiopB  is  not  very  accurately  graduated,  and  that,  although  it  mav  be  correct  oripin- 
ally.  the  values  of  the  scale  gradually  change,  he  has  constructcii  a  pocket  mercury 
manometer,  which  may  be  easily  transported,  is  absohitely  correct,  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  cheap.'  This  manometer  may  also  be  employed  for 
anv  other  manometric  method,  in  the  Riva-Rocci  sjiliypnomanomeler,  for  example. 
<j*ee  p.  166  et  seq.>  The  instrument  is  illuirtrated  in  Fi)[,  ,W.  and  consists  simply 
of  a  U-shaped  manometer,  one  branch  of  which  can  be  elongat<«l  by  iiL^erting  a 

'  Teber  das  absolute  Sphypnogram  u.s.w.,  Arch.  f.  klin,  Med,,  1!>n4,  vol.  I\x\i. 

'.Although  the  author's  statements  refer  to  the  Riva-Ro<'ci  metlioil,  they  are 
equally  true  for  the  pelotte  method,  since  there  Ls  no  difTerence  in  principle  betiieen 
the  two. 

^The  instrument  is  manufactured  by  the  optician  llQelii.  in  Hem. 
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glass  tube,  the  connection  being  accurately  ground.  The  caliber  is  sufficiently 
mrge  to  exclude  the  disturbing  element  of  capillarity,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to 
require  a  great  quantity  of  mercury.  Owing  to  the  accurate  adaptation  of  the  two 
tubes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  greasy  materials  usually  employed  to  secure  the 
perfect  adjustment  of  glass  stop-cocks,  and  the  mercury  is  consequently  kept  in 
much  better  condition.  When  the  instrument  is  to  be  employed,  the  extension  a  c  is 
inserted,  and  a  pneumatic  pelotte,  such  as  that  of  von  Basch's  instrument  (preferably 
the  enlarged  form,  as  descnbed  upon  p.  164;  see  Fig.  91)  is  connected  with  boy  a  tube. 
The  pressure  exercised  upon  the  artery  by  the  pelotte  is  transmitted  to  the  shorter 
arm  of  the  manometer.  The  elongated  arm  is  so  divided  that  it  gives  the  pressure 
directly  in  centimeters,  every  halt-centimeter  being  marked  as  a  unit.  In  such  a 
manometer,  as  is  well  known,  the  pressure  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  height  of 
the  ascending  column  by  two,  because  the  mercury  falls  exactly  as  far  in  one  branch 
as  it  rises  in  the  other.  The  manometer  must  be  accurately  filled  with  mercury  to  the 
zero  mark.  The  ampulla  d  is  constructed  to  prevent  forcmg  the  mercury  out  of  the 
shorter  branch  by  a  sudden  diminution  of  pressure,  and  the  ampulla  c  acts  in  a  similar 
manner  if  the  pressure  be  suddenly  increased  by  careless  manipulation  of  the  pelotte. 
The  instrument  may  be  packed  for  transportation  by  removm^  the  extension  tube 
ac,  plugging  the  opening  a  with  a  tightly  fitting  cork,  and  closmg  the  other  end  by 
turning  the  glass  stop-cock.  Rubber  corks  are  not  suitable  because  the  formation 
of  mercuric  sulphid  would  dirty  the  glass  tube.    A  convenient  case  carefully  cusb- 


Fig.  93. — Sphygmomanometer  (after  Riva-Rocci). 

ioned  to  prevent  breaking  is  supplied  and  is  made  lai^  enough  to  hold  a  pelotte 
as  well.  With  such  an  instrument  one  determines  values  which  are  almost  exactly 
in  accord  with  those  obtained  with  Riva-Rocci 's  instrument.  In  fact,  the  former 
values  are  even  more  reliable,  because  they  are  obtained  from  a  supei^cial  artery 
and  so  almost  entirely  uninfluenced  by  soft  parts. 

Since  the  mean  blood-pressure  is  so  important  for  diagnosis,  as  well  as  for  de- 
termining the  efficiency  of  certain  therapeutic  agents,  it  is  very  fortunate  that  so 
naany  physiologists  have  recently  turned  their  attention  toward  devising  some 
simple  and  accurate  method  of  measuring  it.  Such  methods  have  been  described 
by  Mosso,  Httrthle,  v.  Frey,  Riva-Rocci,  and  Gftrtner. 

The  Riva-Rocci  and  the  Gartner  instruments  are  the  only  ones  which  have  proved 
to  be  practically  valuable,  and  are,  therefore,  the  only  instruments  described  in  thia 
edition. 

Riva-RoccVa  Sphygmomanometer} — Its  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  von  Basch's. 
It  measures  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  obliterate  the  pulse  peripheral  to  a 
point  of  constriction.  A  pneumatic  pressure  is  used  as  in  von  Basch's  instrument. 
The  practically  important  modification  consists  in  substituting  for  the  pelotte  used 
to  press  upon  the  artery  a  pneumatic  cuff  (a,  Fig.  93),  which  encircles  the  upper 

*  Riva-Rocci,  Un  nuovo  sfigmomanometro,  Torino,  1896;  Frascati  e  Comp. 
Technica  della  sfigmomanometria,  Gaz.  Med.  di  Torino,  1897,  Nos.  9  and  10. 
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urn,  and  the  cavity  of  which  connects  with  a  rubber  bulb.  Since  the  upper  ann  oon- 
Uin9  odI]' a  single  bone,  laflatioD  of  the  cuff  will  interrupt  all  the  arteriaT supply  totbe 
forearm  m  a  perfectly  equal  way. 

The  cu5  should  be  made  of  some  lirm  mackintosh  cloth,  or,  if  of  elastic  rubber, 
ilibulilbecovered,  at  least  on  the  outside,  with  some  material  which  will  not  stretch. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  pressure  from  any  eccentric  inflation  or 
dislention  of  the  wall.     Fig.  93  represents  the  original  form  of  the  apparatus. 

(lu  America,  Cook  rendered  a  great  service  by  io  modifying  the  Riva-Rocci 
tpp&ntus  as  to  make  it  inexpensive  and  portable,'  tliua  securing  tor  it  a  raucli  more 
eiicnded  application.  His  instrument  ao  closely  resembles  its  original  in  the 
Wchnic  of  its  nse  that  it  need*  no  further  description, — Ed.] 

Fig.  92  represent  a  convenient  modification  of  the  mstrument  used  by  the 
luthor.  The  portable  manometer  (Fig.  94)  is  connected  with  the  bulb  and  the  cuis 
It iT  tube.  Biichi  (Rem)  supplies  this  apparatus;  the  eufTs  were  designed  by  the 
author.  The  cuffs  come  in  two  widths,  6  and  8  cm.,  and  are  closed  by  a  clainp 
emplaying  a  lever  instead  of  the  rather  clunu^  screws  of  the  original  apparatus.  Of 
l»te  a  simpler  and  cheaper  model,  something  like  the  American  one,  has  been  used, 
in  nhich  the  cuS  is  attached  by  a  leather  or  canvas  strap,  passing  around  it  and 


Fie,  9i. — Riva-Rocci  •phrsmommnonuter  u  modified  by  Cook- 
fastened  by  a  buclcle.  The  broader  cuffs  are  now  preferred,  not  so  much  on  accotmt 
oi  V.  Recklinghausen's  criticism  of  the  narrower  one  (see  p.  168).  as  because,  if  the 
ann  be  ve^  soft  and  fat,  a  high  preteure  will  be  apt  to  make  the  inner  layer  of  the 
Etarrow  cuns  bulge  out  to  the  side  along  the  edee.  The  broa<l  cuff  may  alao  be  used 
to  advantage  in  Bphygmoboioroetry'.     (See  p.  180.) 

The  patient's  upper  arm  is  inserted  into  the  cuff  (a).  The  latter  is  connected 
with  a  mercury  manometer  (b),  or  the  author's  portable  manometer  {Figs.  92  and 
M),  and  through  it  with  a  double  rubber  bulb  (r).  By  pumping  at  c  the  cuff  can 
be  made  to  encircle  the  upper  arm  snuglj;,  but  without  mucii  compression,  and  the 
amount  of  pressure  employed  can  lie  read  in  millimeters  of  mercury  upon  the  vertical 
tube  of  the  manometer.  This  pressure  is  increased  until  the  radial  pulse  disappears. 
The  method  was  tested  by  Riva-Rocci  on  animals;  and  by  Gumprecht,'  on  the 
human  cadaver:  and,  acconiing  to  them,  if  the  muscles  be  well  relaxed,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  compression  is  applied  throuph  thick  muwles  does  not  invalidate 
the  result.     Fellner's  and   RQdinger's'  experiments  on  dogs  were   less  favorable. 

I  H.  W.  Cook,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,,  1903,  vol,  xl,  p.  1199. 
'  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1900,  vol.  xxxix.  Parts  5  and  6. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  Ivii,  Parts  1  and  2,  p.  125. 
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They  showed  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  pressures  obtained  by  the  Riva- 
Rocci  method  differ  from  those  measured  directly  by  a  manometer,  sometimes  by  as 
much  as  50  or  70  mm.  Yet  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
pressure  ("  pulse  pressure,"  height  of  the  absolute  sphygmogram)  agrees  with  that 
obtained  by  a  direct  manometer.^  The  author  believes  that  these  experiments  on 
clogs  do  not  furnish  satisfactory  data  for  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  tne  procedure 
with  human  subjects,  as  the  shape  of  the  dog's  leg  is  probably  a  disturbing  tacior  and 
so,  too,  very  likely  is  the  hairy  surface. 

The  maximum  or  systolic  pressure  is  given  by  the  reading  at  the  moment  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  puLse,  the  same  as  with  von  Basch's  instrument.  (See  p.  164.) 
Normal  adults  fumisti  with  the  Riva-Rocci  apparatus  a  value  of  140  to  150  mm. 
Hg2;  and  arteriosclerotics  and  nephritics  up  to  230  to  250  mm.,  or  even  higher. 
For  control  it  is  well  to  raise  the  pressure  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  pulse  cannot 
be  felt,  and  then,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  yielding  of  the  rubber  tubes  ^  and  con- 
nections, the  pressure  falls  slowly,  the  point  is  noted  at  which  the  pulse  begins  to 
appear  again.  In  this  way  the  attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  need  of  pumping, 
and  the  method  is  still  more  objective  and  quit«  exact.  The  author  has  frequently 
attempted  to  supplant  the  palpation  of  the  pulse  by  the  objective  method  of  sphyg- 
mography,  makmg  short  curves  at  different  pressures  until  the  needle  makes  out  a 
straight  fine.  It  has  advantages  in  demonstrating  to  a  clinic.  One  caution  should 
be  fiSded.  Pronounced  congestion,  pain,  and  even  cutaneous  hemorrhage  may 
result  from  employing  the  instrument  to  measure  very  high  pressure,  e.  g.,  above 
230  mm. 

The  author  has  found  the  results  obtained  by  Riva-Rocci's  instrument  agree 
very  closely  with  those  obtained  by  von  Basch's  method  as  modified  by  him.  (See 
p.  165.)  Apparently  tlie  two  jjroce^lures  are  equally  accurate.  (For  the  measurement 
of  the  minimum  pressure  with  Riva-Rocci's  instrument  see  the  section  on  the 
absolute  sphygmogram,  p.  174.) 

Led  by  v.  Recklinghausen,*  a  number  of  writers  have  pointed  out  that  the 
cuff  of  Riva-Rocci's  original  instrument  is  too  narrow.  They  came  to  this  con- 
clusion from  the  fact  that  different  values  are  obtained  when  a  wider  cuff  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  clear  that  if  the  cuff  be  too  narrow,  the  inflation  produces  a  marked 
di.>tortion,  both  of  the  cuff  itself  and  of  the  surface  of  the  arm,  which  endangers 
the  transmi.ssion  of  the  aerostatic  pressure,  since  a  certain  fractional  part  of  the 
manometric  pressure  is  consumed  in  producing  the  aero.static  tension  of  tne  cuff  and 
the  tension  of  the  tissues  pressed  upon.  The  cuff  of  the  original  Riva-Rocci  instru- 
ment was  4.5  cm.  in  width.  These  authors  now  demand  a  cuff  32  cm.  wide.  This 
makes  the  instrument  more  clumsy.  Additional  errors  also  arise  from  the  fact 
that  such  a  broad  cuff  does  not  act  upon  an  approximately  cylindric  surface,  owing 

^  In  opposition  to  this  view,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  statement  of  tlie«*e 
investigators  that  the  Strassburg  blood-pressure  quotient  (ratio  of  the  pulse  pressure 
to  the  maximum  pressure,  see  oelow)  can  be  determined  accurately  by  the  Riva- 
Rocci  method;  althougli  these  figures  must  be  decidedly  influenced  by  the  deviation 
of  the  maximum  pressure. 

2  The  blood-pressure  in  normal  children  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Oppen- 
heimer  and  Bauchwitz;  see  Arch,  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  vol.  xlii,  p.  145.  The  following 
values  were  obtained  by  the  author  with  Riva-Rocci's  instrument,  and  are  quoted 
here  because  the  above-named  investigators  do  not  furnish  exact  normal  tigures 
derived  from  a  large  series  of  examinations: 


Age. 

Height. 

Blood -pressure. 

12  years 

136 

cm. 

(54  in.) 

112  mm. 

10 

125 

(49  "  ) 

no  " 

4 

100 

(40  ''  ) 

110    ** 

8  months 

73 

(29  "  ) 

96    *' 

8  weeks 

61 

(24  *'  > 

92    '* 

6 

53 

(21   ''  ) 

90    " 

6 

51 

(20  "  ) 

HO    " 

5 

59 

(23  '•  ) 

84    " 

3  In  case  the  apparatus  is  absolutely  air-tight,  a  capillary  escape  tube  may  he 
inserted  between  the  cuff  and  the  bulb  (see  section  on  Sphygmobolometry,  p.  181), 
and  thus  ah  be  allowed  to  escape  gradually  by  means  of  a  glass  stop-cock. 

*  Recklinghausen,  Arch,  f  exp.  Pathol,  u.  Pharm.,  1901,  vol.  xlvi,  parts  1  and 
2;  Hensen,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1900,  vol.  Ixvii. 
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Id  tb«  irregular  contour  of  the  arm.  M&rtin'  has  found  that  a  culT  10  cm.  in  width 
salSixs  for  aU  cases.  In  the  author's  opinion  a  prat  deal  defiendH  U|)im  the 
nalerial  of  which  the  cuff  is  made,  ^)n  the  flexibility  of  ilH  ouier  layer,  and  upon 
tteniattncr  in  which  it  is  nppliM,'  The  author  hasTrealed  this  nubject  more  freely 
in  ilia  article  on  the  absolute  epliygmogram.'    The  very  wide  cuffs  are  partirularly 


i»eful  in  sphyemobolometry.     If  the  cuff  he  emptied  and  applied  accurately  to  the 
skin  without  the  exercise  of  any  pressure,  cuffs  only  5  to  6  cm.  in  width  remam  fo 
'MQnch.  med.  Woch..  1903,  No.  24,  p.  1021.  ,      ■■ 

'  Neplpct  of  these  considerations  may  explain  the  ^at  divereenee  of  opinion 
regardiii  the  value  and  practicability  of  the  different  widths. 
'  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1904,  vol.  Ix.vxi. 
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flftt  during  inflation  that  the  transmis^on  of  the  presaure  is  complete  &nd  the  reeulu 
are  as  aocurat«  as  they  can  well  be  from  the  nature  of  the  procedure.  We  should 
banish  the  illuaion  that  this  procedure  equals  the  accuracy  of  manometry  upon  the 
expoBeii  and  divided  artery. 

[HUl  and  Barnard's  SpkygmomeUr.^— This  instrument  appeared  in  Elugland 
a  little  after  Riva-Rocci's,  and  uses  the  same  method  of  circular  compression. 
It  does  not,  however,  measure  the  pressure  required  to  obliterate  the  pulse 
(systolic  or  maximum   pressure),   but,   like  Mosso's,   the   point  of  m--^^""""  ""'- 


I  (diastolic  or  minimum  pressure).  This  is  accomplished  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  delicate  spring  tambour,  graduated  in  mm.  Hg.,  as  the  manometer. 
F^.  96  shows  the  apparatus.  The  cuff,  a  hollow  bag,  4.5  em.  wide,  with  an  outer 
lather  armlet,  is  buckled  around  the  arm,  and  connected  with  the  manometer  by 
a  screw-joint.  The  nressure  is  then  raised  by  means  of  the  hand-pump  until  the 
needle  shows  diminishing  excursions  on  the  cfial.  Then,  by  unecrewine  a  valve  in 
the  stem  of  the  pump,  the  pressure  is  allowed  to  fall  gradually,  while  tlie  needle 


closely  watched.  Its  oscillations  increase  for  a  time  to  a  maximum,  then,  after 
remaming  the  same  for  a  short  time,  rapidly  decrease.  Tlie  last  point  at  which 
they  remain  maximal  represents  the  minimum  arterial  pressure,  as  already  dewribcd. 
Hill  thought  that  the  midpoint  of  maximum  oscillation  was  equivalent  t«  the  mean 
arterial  tension,  but  thb  has  been  proved  inaccurate.  The  instrument  is  well  con- 
structed, light,  and  compact.     It  has  two  drawbacks.     One  is  the  narrownesa  <rf 


Flf,  96.— Hill  and  Bamsrd'ii  ■phygmomctcr. 

the  cuff.    The  other  is,  that  so  delicate  a  manometer  needs  constant  standardiiinn 
by  comparison  with  a  mereury  one,  and  soon  becomes  inaccurate. — Ed.] 

Gartner's  Utnometer'  depends  upon  a  similar  principle.  It  estimates  the  pres- 
sure which  is  required  to  interrupt  the  peripheral  cireulation.  Gftrtner  makes  use 
of  the  color  of  the  tip  of  the  finger  instead  of  feeling  the  pulse  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  peripheral  cireulation.  His  instrument  consists  of  a  small  pneu- 
matic compression  rins,  whose  cavity  is  connecled  with  a  mereury  or  sprini;  man- 
ometer and  with  a  rubber  bulb.  The  pneumatic  ring  is  constructed  of  a  metal 
hoop  1  cm.  high  and  21  cm.  in  diameter.  A  rubber  membrane  lines  this  hoop, 
and  with  the  latter  surrounds  an  air-space  communicatine  with  the  manometer  and 
bulb.  The  pneumatic  ring  is  first  slipped  over  the  seconcT phalanx  of  the  little  finger 
without  pressure.  The  projecting  end  phalanx  is  then  made  bloodless  by  a  rub- 
ber compressor  like  a  glove-finger,  or  by  a  ring  cut  out  of  a  rubber  tubing,  rolled 
upon  the  finger  ta  far  as  the  pneumatic  ring.  This  compression  is  kept  up  until 
the  pressure  m  the  pneumatic  ring  has  been  raised  by  means  of  the  bulb  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  blood  from  returning  to  the  linger:  then  the  compressor  is  removed. 
The  finger-lip  now  appears  bloodies.  By  gr^ually  releasing  the  pressure  from  the 
rubber  Dulb  the  linger  becomes  colored  again.     As  a  ntatter  of  fact,  the  finger  be- 

>  Hill,  L.,  Barnard,  H.,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  I8fi7.  vol.  li,  p.  904.  Hade  by  J.  Hicks, 
London;  agents  for  the  United  States,  Oelscldager  Bros.,  1 10  East  23d  St.,  New  York 
City. 

*  G,   Gartner,   I'eber  einen  neuen   Blutdruckmesscr  (Tonometer!,  Wien.  med. 
Presse,  1899,  No,  2(i.     L.  Schulmeister  (Vienna)  and  F.  Hugershoff  (Leipzig)  i 
the  if-* ' 
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comes  deeply  colored,  and  so  facilitates  the  differentiation.  This  is  because  the 
veins  ynU.  still  be  compressed  at  the  moment  the  distal  arteries  open  under  the 
arterial  blood-pressure.  This  pressure  at  which  the  blood  again  streams  into  the 
finger  can  be  regarded  as  eqmvalent  to  the  blood-pressure  in  the  digital  arteries. 
In  cases  where  the  capillaries  of  the  finger-tip  are  much  contracted,  it  may  hapi)en 
that  the  fin§er-tip  wUl  not  be  properly  colored  after  the  release  of  the  pressure 
on  the  arteries.  In  such  cases  Gartner  accomplished  his  purpose  by  relaxing  the 
tonus  of  the  fine  vessels  by  producing  an  artificial  congestion  from  a  pressure  of 
20  to  40  mm.  Hg  with  the  pneumatic  ring  for  a  half  minute,  and  so  [)aralyzing 
the  vessels  just  oef ore  repeating  the  test.  Gartner  assumes  tliat  the  pressiue 
in  the  small  digital  arteries  differs  but  little  from  that  in  the  radial.  Of  course, 
the  DQeasurement  will  be  decidedly  influenced  by  the  height  of  the  fingers,  so  that 
he  reconmiends  that  the  test  be  undertaken  with  the  fingers  at  tne  height  of 
the  heart.  The  normal  pressure  values  Gartner  has  ei^timated  vary  between  90 
and  105  mm.  These  are  less  than  those  obtained  either  by  von  Basch's  or  Riva- 
Rocci's  method,  a  fact  which  militates  against  G&rtner's  original  assumption  that 
tfee  pressure  at  the  finger-tips  does  not  vary  essentially  from  that  in  the  raaial  artery. 
Another  objection  to  the  method  is  that  the  reading  are  decidedly  influenced  by 
the  resistance  of  the  tissues  of  the  finger-tips.  This  resistance  is  very  different 
in  a  laborer's  hand  and  in  a  lady's  hand.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  these  sources  of 
error  are  so  considerable  that  it  discounts  the  value  of  the  entire  proceilure,  except 
in  determining  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
Certain  technical  modifications  of  this  method  *  do  not  obviate  this  chief  fault. 
It  may  be  added  that  Gartner's  method  of  employing  the  sense  of  sight  may  also 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  Riva-Rocci  instrument,  by  encircling  the  arm  with 
an  Esmarch  bandage  before  the  procedure. 

Von  Recklinghausen's  Blood^pressure  Apparatus. — ^This  instrument  has  been  a«»ed 
to  a  considerable  extent  recently.     It  is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of 
Riva-Rocci's:  and  differs  from  tne  other  clinical  blood- pressure  instruments  chiefly 
in  the  construction  of  its  manometer,  which  the  inventor  calls  a  tonometer.    This,  a 
metallic  manometer,  consists  of  a  short,  lightly  curved  bourdon  tube,  shallow  oval  in 
cross-section.     The  effect  of  changing  pressure  upon  its  inner  wall  alters  its  shape, 
and  transfers  its  excursions  to  an  inaicator,  which  in  turn  registers  the  pressure 
values  upon  a  dial.     If,  as  in  all  metallic  manometers,  the  zero  point  be  dislocated, 
the  indicator  can  be  properly  adiusted  by  means  of  a  screw.     This  device,  and  a  more 
earful  construction,  distinguish  the  instrument  from  the  other  ordinary  metallic 
manometers  (von  Basch's  and  Potain's,  for  example)  to  its  own  advantage.    The 
latter  have  frequently  been  criticized  because  their  accuracy  is  gradually  impaired 
through  a  loss  of  elasticity.     Von   Recklinghausen   recommends  controlling  the 
instrument  from  time  to  time  by  comparing  it  with  a  mercurjr  or  water  manometer. 
The  instrument  is  supplied  with  a  conveniently  arranged  cuff,  13  cm.  wide,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  canvas.     The  cuff  is  distended  not  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb, 
but  by  means  of  an  air-pump  fixed  with  the  foot  and  worked  by  hand.     To  pre- 
serve sufiBcient  excursions  of  the  indicator  with  the  oscillating  pressure  measure- 
ment the  pump  is  not  connected  directly  with  the  cuff  and  the  manometer,  but  a 
capillary  metallic  tube  is  interpolated  so  that  the  pump  chamber  does  not  diminish 
the  pressure  oscillation.     The  tonometer  is  graduated  in   centimeters  of  water, 
instead  of  millimeters  of  mercury.     Von  Recklinghausen  considers  that  this  conforms 
better  to  the  gram  centimeter  e^stem  recently  introduced  in  physics,  and  he  finds 
a  practical  value  in  this  sort  of  graduation,  becau.se  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
varies  so  little  from  that  of  blood,  so  that  a  simple  addition  or  subtraction  corre- 
spondiiu^  to  different  levels  is  sufficient  for  a  rapid  calculation  of  the  pressure  at  any 
fioint  of  the  vascular  system.    The  low  pressure  values  in  the  veins  and  capillaries 
are  naturally  more  easily  measured  by  water  than  by  mercury  pressure.     To  cal- 
culate the  pressure  found  in  accordance  with  the  height  of  the  heart,  von  Reckling- 
hausen considers  that  the  latter  corresponds  to  a  sagittal  axis  of  the  thorax  drawn 
throug"h  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.     When  measuring  in  the  sitting  posture,  the 
middle  of  the  cuff  upon  the  arm  corresponds  approximately  with  the  neight  of  the 
heart,  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  hydrostatic  calculation.     The  disadvantage 
of  this  instrument  is,  however,  that  the  figures  differ  from  the  usual  values  expressed 
in  millimeters  of  mercury,  and  the  mercury  manometer  will  probably  remain  the 
instrument  of  choice  for  blood-pressure  work.     For  the  sake  of  compafi.«^on  with  the 
mercury  manometer,  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  instrument  a  scale  gradu- 
ated in  millimeters  of  mercury.    This  instrument  can  be  utilized  just  as  any  other 
manometer  for  the  palpatory  measiu^ment  of  the  blood-pressure.     (See  p.  117.)     For 

1  See  Martin,  MQnch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  No.  24,  p.  1021. 
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this,  von  Recklinghausen  especially  recommends  the  so-called  oscUlatorjf  measure- 
ment, makiDg  use  or  the  eize  of  the  oecillations  which  the  maDometer  exhibits  under 
the  influence  of  the  pulse.  The  minimum  presFure  is  estimated  in  this  way,  accord- 
ing to  von  RecklinKh'iusen,  and  corresponds  to  the  lowest  pressure  upon  the  cuff, 
which  maltes  tlie  indicator  sliow  the  greatest  excursions.  If  the  pressure  be  increased, 
the  point  at  which  these  maximum  excursions  begin  is  ordinarily  sharply  marked: 


Fi«.  97,— Si  anion '<  sphyRmornanomeler, 
however,  the  oscillations  increase  indistinctly,  even  sufficiently  to  extend 


.    .    __  .  1.  of  water.     The  maximum  pressure  is  also  e^timaled  by  these  OM;il- 

lations,  and  corresponds  to  the  point  at  which  the  lar^  oscillations  producc<l  by 
increasing  pressure  become  suddenly  smaller  again.  Tins  boundary  pomt,  however, 
is  less  distinctly  marked,  and,  therefore,  von  Recklingliauaen  recommends  for  esti- 
mating the  maximum  pressure  this  metliod,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  the  old  [lal- 
patory  method  (estimation  of  the  cuff  pres- 
sure at  whicli  the  radial  pulse  disapp«trs). 
His  apparatus  is  also  supplied  with  a  de- 
vice I  tonoitrapli),  by  means  of  which  the 
oscillatory  measurement  can  be  repre- 
)ientc<l  (graphically.  There  is  also  fumLshed 
a  peculiar  rinp-shapcd  niblier  pelolle. 
closed  in  the  middle  with  a  glass  plate  for 
vision.  By  means  of  this  contrivance  von 
Rccklinehausen  estimates  the  pressure  at 
which  the  veins  collapse  lyenovx  prt'surf), 
or  at  which  the  skin  becomes  pale  from 
compression  of  the  capillaries  (capUlnry 
pressure). 

Sliinton'a  Sphiigmomanometer. — Stan- 
ton's' instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  97.  The 
manometer  consists  of  a  metal  cistern  (O 
connccti'd  witli  a  glass  upright  lube  and 
scale  l/J),  which  can  be  unscrewed  for  cany- 
_.  ,      ■  ,  ing.    The  armlet  is  a  hollow  rubber  bag, 

F.K.  98,-Janew»y  8  .phyKmomanomeler.  4-jJ,    (jfl  cm.)  wide  and  I6in.  |4I  cm.)  long. 

cIoshI  at  botli  ends,  and  attached  to  an 
outer  cuff  of  thick  canvas,  reinforced  by  tin  strips.  A  wider  cuff,  6  in.  (15  cm.),  is 
supphed  if  desired.  A  single  rubber  bulb  is  used  for  inflation.  At  A  is  a  stop-cock, 
and  at  W  a  screw  valve  for  the  gradual  lowering  of  pressure.  It  is  a  portable,  conven- 
ient, and  durable  clinical  instrument. 

JnntWiiy's  SphygmomannmeleT    (Pig,  98).^ItB  special    feature   is  the  portable 
U-tubc  manometer  attached  to  a  case,  into  which  it  lolils  for  carrying.     The  armlet 
'  XV.  B.  Stanton,  Univ.  of  Pcnna.  Med.  Hull.,  llKKi,  vol.  xv,  p.  466. 
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is«liollowrabberbag,  12  x  18  cm.,  loosely  covered  and  attached  to  ad  outer  leather 
cufF,  15  I  33  cai.,  »hieh  fast«ns  by  two  straps  with  friction  bucUce.  For  inflntion 
»  Politzer  bag  with  valve  is  used,  i'  i«  a  stop-cock  provided  with  a  needle  valve, 
bj-  which  the  pressure  can  be  reduced  f;nidually.     It  is  a  portable,  convenient  clinical 


ently  neeif«ary,  and  the 
lie  for  an  instrument  go  generally  em,  _ 
Any  one  can  construct  a  perfectly  satisfactory  apparatus  for  office  and  vara  »oi„ 
■I  s  cost  of  lefifi  than  five  dollara  by  purchasing  a  good  cuff,'  bulb,  rubber  tubing, 
gbss  T-tube,  and  U-tube  manometer.  The  latter  can  be  fastened  to  an  upright  b<«rd 
«itli  a  scale  marked  upon  it.  and  nailed  to  another  horizontal  board. 

ETtaiiger's  sphygmomanomtter^  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  accurate  and  valuable 
instrumenl  yet  constructed.  It  gives  read- 
ings both  of  aystoUc  (maximum)  and  di- 
astolic I  minimum)  preaaure,  and  therefore 
makes  possible  the  calculation  of  exact 
mean  arterial  pressure.  Fig.  99  sbowe  the 
apparatus   in   perspective.     The   cuff  is   12 

Besides  the  manometer,  compressing 
armlet,  and  inflator  it  contains  a  some- 
nbat  etaboratc  reading  mechanism  and 
l^Tdographiondrum.  This  mechanism  con- 
aista  of  the  tanibour,  the  interior  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  air-chamber  inside  the 
gisss  bulb  _  G.  This  air-chamber  has  no 
other  openings  while  the  record  is  being 
made,  but  automatically  connects  with  the 
outer  air  through  the  tulje  fc'  and  the  stop- 
rock  C  when  rapid  clianges  in  prcsHure  are 
made,  which  might  damage  the  tambour. 
The  pulse-waves  are  transmitted  through 
the  tube  to  "  P  S"  and  cause  variations  m 
volume  of  the  rubber  bulb  B.  These  pulnai- 
tions  of  B  are,  of  course,  reproduced  By  the 
air  within  G.  and  thu,s  carried  to  the  tam- 
bour, which  inscribes  tliem  on  the  smoked 
cylinder.  The  purpo«>  of  the  rubber  bulb 
B  is  to  shield  the  tambour  from  too  Hudden 
and  jtreat  variation,^  of  pressure.  The  stop- 
cock is  an  important  mechanism,  but  cannot 
be  described  intelligently  without  mechanical  dra«ingB.  It  is  easily  underxtood 
from  t}ie  instrument  itself.  Unfortunately,  this  apparatus  is  too  bulky  to  be  carried 
far,  and  Lo  more  corapbcateii  than  desirable  for  strictly  clinical  work.  For  pur- 
pose* of   phvsiolopc  experiment   on   human  lieinga,  and  whenever  very '- 

leadings  of  both  pressures  are  desired,  it  should  be  tlie  choice. — Ed,] 

The  DUgnoatic  Signification  of  the  neasurement  of  tlie  SyitoUc  Arterial  Blood- 
prcHure 

The  introduction  of  theee  methods  of  estimating  arterial  (ma.\imum)  bliiod- 
preseure  into  clinical  work  gave  promise  of  much  ajwistance  in  functional  diagnoses 
directly  applicable  to  treatment.  There  arose,  in  particular,  a  tendency  to  settle 
the  very  important  functional  diagnosis  of  tlie  exi».tence  of  stasis  by  means  of  the 
height  (if  the  art«rial  (ma.\imum)  pressure,  and  to  n^ard  the  existence  of  a  liieh  pres- 
sure as  proof  of  a  good  circulation,  an  efficient  heait  action,  and  a  contraindication 
to  digilalis,  and  that  of  a  low  binod- pressure,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  ILSC  of  the  drug. 
This  conception  was,  however,  soon  proved  to  be  erroneou.s,  and  the  author  was 
thp  first  to  disentangle  these  complex  relations  liy  creating  the  ifiea  of  "  l.iijh- 
pramire  stofU."     He  .showed  at  the  Congress  for  Internal  Meilicine  (Hcrlin,  ISItJI) 

'  FGalante  Fils,  rtie  de  I'Ecole  de  M^decine,  Paris,  make  tiie  most  convenient 
and  durable  cuff  which  I  have  used. — En.] 

'  Erianger,  J.,  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  1904,  vol.  x.  Proceed,  of  Amer.  Physiol.  .Soc., 
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that  the  presence  of  a  high  arterial  blood-pressure  does  not  exclude  the  coexistence 
of  stasis  (inefficient  heart  action,  retarded  circulation,  abnormal  distribution  of  the 
circulating  blood) ;  and  that  a  large  group  of  cases  with  stasis,  on  the  contrary,  do 
exhibit  a  nigh  maximum  pressure:  (1)  for  the  most  part,  cases  in  which  a  primary 
increase  of  resistance  in  tne  vessels  causes  the  stasis,  e.  y.,  in  arteriosclerosis  and 
chronic  nephritis;  and  (2)  other  cases  in  which  the  dyspnea  caused  by  the  stasis 
leads  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  center  and  therefore  secondanlv  causes  a 
high  blood-pressure.  This,  the  author's  "  high-pressure  stasis, "  in  which  a  dimin- 
ished heart  efficiency  exists  in  the  presence  ot  high  arterial  pressiu^,  is  an  apparent 
paradox,  but  it  may  be  thus  explamed;  with  the  increased  vascular  resistance  even 
very  small  systoles  suffice  to  maintain  the  high  blood-pressure,  and  if  the  systoles 
be  small,  the  high  pressure  is  perfectly  consistent  with  insufficient  heart  power, 
because  the  heart  work  of  a  systole  is  measured  by  multiplying^  the  volume  ot  blood 
expelled  by  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  This  reasonmc  indicates  that  a  high 
blood-presvsure  is  not  always  a  cohtraindication  to  the  use  of  digitalis  which  increases 
the  heart  power  and  improves  the  systole.  Besides  practical  experience  with  such 
cases  of  "nigh-pressure  stasis"  proves  that  digitalis  lowers  rather  than  raises  their 
blood-pressure.  Neither  is  a  low  blood-pressure  always  a  sim  of  a  poor  circu- 
lation. Fever,  where  the  circulation  is  probably  accelerated,  is  an  instance  in 
point;  because  very  likely  an  increased  and  exceptionally  good  circulation  may 
accompany  even  a  low  blood-pressure  provided  that  relaxation  of  the  vessels  dimin- 
ishes the  resistance.  In  fever,  e.  ^.,  in  pneumonia,  a  low  pressure  in  itself  is  by  no 
means  an  indication  for  the  use  of  digitalis,  although  one  may  employ  it  as  a  prophy- 
lactic measure. 

The  determination  of  blood-pressure  is,  therefore,  evidently  not  so  valuable  in 
functional  diagnosis  of  the  circulation  as  was  originally  expected.  Nevertheless, 
its  measurement  does  possess  some  diagnostic  si^ificance,  as,  for  example,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  high  pressure  in  chronic  nephritis  and  of  low  blood-pressure 
in  fever.  In  febrile  conditions  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure  has  a  certain  prognos- 
tic significance,  in  that  the  exient  of  the  lowering  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  where  the  toxemia  often  shows  itself  in  a  lowering  of  the  blood- 
pressure  to  80-100  mm.  before  causing  fever.  This  can  be  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  febrile  manifestation  is  often  retarded  on  account  of  the  small  amount 
of  combustible  material  furnished  by  a  reduced  diet.     (See  p.  7L) 

The  "  absolute  sphygmogram"  (see  the  following  section),  and  in  particular 
the  comparative  determination  of  maximum  and  minimum  pressures,  furnish  some- 
what more  valuable  information,  but  by  no  means  as  valuable  as  the  beginner  would 
have  believed. 

THE  ABSOLUTE  SPHYGMOGRAH 

« 

The  Significance  of  the  Simultaneous  Determination  of  the  Systolic  (filaxfanum) 
and  the  Diastolic  (Minimum)  Arterial  Blood-pressure  i  the  So-called  '*  Pulse- 
pressure"  (Height  of  the  Absolute  Sphygmogram)  and  the  Blood-pressure 
QtsoUtnt 

We  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  Sphygmography  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  method.  The  data  derived  from  the  form  of  the  curve  are  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  definite.  The  sipiificance  at  first  attributed  to  the  secondary  eleva- 
tions (I^andois,  Marey,  and  others)  has  been  disproved  by  the  later  investigations 
of  V.  Frey  and  Krelu.  (See  p.  133  et  seq.)  Even  the  general  form  of  the  sphyg- 
mogram cannot  be  easily  interpreted  since  (1)  the  form  of  the  summit  of  the  curve 
is  influenced  greatly  by  reflected,  partially  retreating  waves,  and  (2)  the  height  of 
curve  depends  on  many  adventitious  factors  (mode  of  application  of  the  sphyg- 
mograph,  tension  of  its  spring,  flexibility  of  the  arterial  wall,  width  of  the  artery, 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  etc.).  Conseauently  the  height  of  the  sphygmogram  not 
being  a  reliable  criterion,  the  methoa  furnishes  but  little  useful  information  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  puL<ie  or  of  the  pulsatory  changes  in  arterial  pressure  that 
are,  of  course,  points  of  gre-atest  clinical  interest;  nor  does  it  afford  any  means  of 
determining  the  manner  of  the  rises  or  drops  of  such  pressure.  It  throws  there- 
fore but  little  light  upon  the  question  of  the  celerity  or  tardiness  of  the  pulse.  For 
instance,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  demonstrate  tne  pulsus  celer  from  the  sphyg- 
mogram of  a  patient  in  whom  its  presence  is  absolutely  proved  by  palpation,  the 
capillary  pulse,  and  the  tone  of  the  arteries. 

This  leads  to  attempts  to  obtain  the  excursions  of  the  pul5*e  by  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  pressures.    For  a  criticism  of  the  exf>eriments 
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made  i^ith  this  piirpoee  by  Potain,^  Henpen,'  and  von  Recklinghausen,'  see  the 
author's  article  on  the  absolute  sph^rgmograin.^  In  the  latter  the  author  reported 
a  new  method  of  obtaining  the  minimnm  pressure,  which  he  aften^ard  found  had 
been  previously  described  by  Janeway,*  and  which  was  later,  independently  of 
Janeway's  communication,  worked  out  by  Masing  *  Straasburger,^  and  himself.' 
The  fact  that  four  writers  should  independently  have  fallen  upon  the  same  method 
ought  to  speak  well  for  the  correctness  of  its  principle.  This  method  consists 
in  measuring  both  the  maximum  and  minimum  pressures  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
^hygmomanometer.  The  maximum  pressure  corresponds  to  that  which  oblite- 
rates the  arterial  pulse,  the  minimum  pressure  to  that  under  which  the  pulse  first 
begins  to  decrease  m  size.  All  four  authors  mentioned  used  Riva-Rocci's  instrument, 
and  all  but  Strassburger,  who  employed  palpation,  determined  the  moment  when 
the  size  of  the  pulse  bc^an  to  decrease,  by  making  sphygmograms  from  the  radial 
artery.  For  a  proof  of  the  assumption  that  the  minunum  pressure  corresponds 
in  time  to  the  moment  when  the  pulse  becomes  smaller,  see  the  author's  article 
mentioned  above.  Evidently  the  instant  the  pulse  becomes  smaller,  the  compres- 
sion of  the  bag  must  begin  to  block  the  transmission  of  the  pulse- wave  from  the 
brachial  to  the  periphery;  and  this  hindrance  must  act  not  only  in  a  beginning 
compression  of  the  artery,  naturally  corresponding  in  time  to  the  moment  when  the 
arterial  presstire  is  lowest,  i.  e.,  the  valley  of  the  wave;  but  as  soon  as  the  pulsation 
increases  the  pressure,  the  hindrance  (compression)  is  a^ain  overcome.  When 
the  compression  is  still  further  increased,  the  pulse-wave  will  completely  disappear 
at  the  periphery,  and  at  this  moment  the  maxunum  or  systolic  pressure  can  be  read 
upon  the  manometer  scale.  (See  p.  164,  et  seq.)  The  author  in  tne  above-mentioned 
article  has  also  supported  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  actual  maximum  pressure. 

Otoe  diflBculty  met  with  in  this  nrocedure  is  that,  when  the  cuff  of  the  Riva- 
Rocci  apparatus  is  inflated,  the  resulting  venous  congestion  elevates  the  spring  of 
the  Jaquet's  sphygmograph.  This  raises  the  tracing  needle  and  so  shortens  the 
ofdinates  of  the  curve.  Moreover,  the  spring  being  lifted  somewhat  does  not  truly 
appreciate  the  pulse-wave.  Hence  with  increasing  pressure  in  the  cuff  the  venous 
pressure  gradually  diminishes  the  height  of  the  wave.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
such  a  lowering  of  the  curve,  due  to  a  secondary  effect  of  the  apparatus,  from  that 
caused  hfy  the  mitial  compression  of  the  artery. 

This  difficvdty  may  be  correct&d,  at  least  in  part,  by  applying  the  sphygmograph 
as  tightly  as  possible  in  the  beginning,  since  tnen  the  swelling  of  the  extremities 
caused  by  the  venous  congestion  will  not  materially  increase  the  pressure  against 
the  frame  and  so  raise  the  spring.  To  prevent  the  artery  from  being  compressed 
by  this  congestion  the  author  fastens  a  **  cross  bow"  to  the  sphygmograph  frame 
to  which  the  straps  are  applied,  and  this  device  (already  descrioed  upon  p.  125) 
allows  the  artery  to  lie  in  a  sort  of  hollow  trough  and  prevents  any  pressure  despite 
the  fact  that  the  wristlet  is  buckled  on  very  tightly.  The  cross  bow  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  applied  or  taken  ofif  at  will.  A  satisfactory  substitute  for  this  cross 
bow  can  be  improvised  by  slippmg  under  each  arm  of  the  frame  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  wristlet  a  rounded  piece  of  cork.  Elevation  of  the  curve  dependent  upon 
izifiation  of  the  cuff  can  be  much  reduced  by  thus  tightly  buckling  the  cuff,  or  even 
wholly  prevented  if  we  inflate  the  cuff  more  rapidly  than  the  arm  can  swell.  The 
direct  pressure  of  the  radial  artery's  venaj  comites  upon  the  spring  inevitably  produces 
some  Irttle  rise  in  the  curve  in  most  instances.  If  slight,  however,  this  is  or  no  disad- 
vantage, be<»use,  in  spite  of  it,  the  reduction  of  the  height  of  the  pulse- wave,  by  increas- 
ing the  pressure  in  the  cuff,  is  easily  recognizable  (Fig.  100^  at  the  mark  100.)  To 
decide  whether  this  reduction  depends  entirely  on  the  raismg  of  the  cur\'e,  a  curve 
may  be  traced  without  pressure  in  the  cuff,  the  position  of  the  recording  needle  being 
fixadually  raised  by  the  screw.  This  will  snow  what  influence  the  raisinjr  of  the  curve 
m  and  of  itself  has  on  the  height  of  the  single  pulse- wave.  Ordinarily,  no  effect 
is  visible  so  long  as  this  rise  is  not  too  great.  Moreover,  before  each  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  cuff  the  clockwork  of  the  sphygmograph  may  be  stopped  and  the 
needle  returned  to  its  original  position,  so  that  each  separate  section  of  the  curve 

*  Le  pression  arterielle  de  I'homme,  Paris,  Masson,  1902. 
»  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1900,  vol.  Ixvii. 

3  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  1901,  vol.  xlvi. 

*  Arch.  f.  khn.  Med.,  1904. 

*  University  Bulletm  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1901,  vol.  i.  No.  3. 

*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  bcxiv. 
'  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  liv 

*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixxi,  1904. 
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iding  to  a  single  pressure  will  be  written  at  the  same  height  as  every  other 
section.  After  a,  certain  amount  of  practice  this  technic 
can  be  performed  by  the  examiner  alone,  although  assist- 
ance  simptifi<4»  the  task.  The  pressure  is  increased  10 
mm.  at  a  time,  and  each  increase  indicated  on  the  sphyg- 
mogram.  These  marks  may  be  very  conveniently  regis- 
tered by  the  pneumatic  regiaterinft  ap])ftratus  of  the  sim- 
plifieei  Jaquet  instrument  (p.  rJ8)  or  by  Mackenzie's 
polygraph  (p.  129).  After  the  minimum  pressure  has  been 
determined  by  noticing  the  place  at  which  the  height  of 
the  Hphygmogram  is  suddenly  decreased,  the  pressure 
should  be  increased  until  the  curve  becomes  a  straight 
line,  thus  indicating  the  maximum  pressure.' 

In  regard  to  the  criticisraB  of  this  method,  based  upon 
I'ellner's  and  ROdinger'a  experiments  on  animals,  see  p. 
IC7. 

The  method  recommended  by  Jancway,  Masing.  and 
the  author  for  estimating  minimum  pressure  has  bc-en  re- 
cently modified  by  K.  Schliak  (Zeitschrift  filr  physikaiische 
t  und  diatetische  Therapie,  1908,  lltOfl,  vol.  xit).  Instead  of 
S  showing  through  the  aiminution  ot  the  sphygmogram  the 
1^  diminution  of  the  pulse  at  the  moment  when  the  minimum 
c  pressure  begins  to  compress  the  artery  by  means  of  the 
I  cuff,  this  investigator  measures  the  excursions  of  the 
I  writing  needle  of  the  sphygmograph  directly  upon  a  milli- 
g  meter  scale.  He  employs  the  Jaquet  sphy^ograph,  and 
K  has  printed  upon  the  end  of  the  paper  strips,  vertical  to 
-  their  length,  a  millimeter  scale,  which  he  protects  from 
1  being  smoked  by  covering  with  a  piece  ot  paper.  These 
"        strips  can  be  obtained  from  C.  G.  Naumann,  Seebiwper- 

1  strasse  o7,  I>eip)iic.  After  the  application  of  the  Riva- 
S       Rocei  apparatus  Schliak  uses  the  sphygmograph  in  the 

5  ordinary  way  until  the  needle  reaches  the  unamoked  part 

6  of  the  paper.  He  tliert  sto|>3  the  instrument  and  reads 
J  off  tlie  mmimum  pressure  at  the  moment  when,  with 
^  increasing  pressure  of  the  cuff,  the  writing  needle  begins 
°  to  make  smatler  excursions  upon  the  scale.  The  roaxi- 
.2  mum  pressure  can  be  read  off  in  the  same  way  at  the 
■  moment  when  the  writing  needle  makes  no  more  excur- 
■p  sions  upon  the  scale.  He  claims  that  the  instrument  has 
S  this  advantage  over  the  graphic  method  recommended  by 
*  Janeway,  Masing.  and  the  author,  that  the  measurement 
j  can  be  repeatedly  controlled  without  difficulty.  On  the 
~  other  hand,  the  procedure  loses  its  objective  documentary 

2  character. 

li  In  this  way  we  obtain  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 

£  mum  pressure  of  a  sphygmogram  in  absolute  value?,  and 
if  we  employ  a-  sphygmograph  with  a  time-making  ap- 
paratus like  Jaquet's,  we  can  also  correlate  the  individual 
components  ot  the  curve,  and  from  all  these  data  construct 
what  the  author  calls  an  "  absolute  sphygmogram."  This 
he  understands  to  mean  an  artificial  sphygmogram,  which 
is  so  accurately  proportioned  that  at  every  point  the 
ordinates  corresijonil  to  the  pressure.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  secondary  elevations  are  dlaregarded,  and  the 
skeleton  of  the  wave  depicted,  showing  the  shape  of  tiie 
main  summit  and  the  steepness  ot  the  ascending  and 
descending  limbs,  i.  e.,  the  position  in  relations  ot  time 
ot  the  main  summit  to  the  valley  ("  reduced  absolute 
sphygmogram"). 

If    the    pelotte    manometer   he   used  for  determin- 


ing the  maximum  prcs.>iure.  the  minimum  pressure  may 
be    determinefi,   at    least   approximately,    by   obtaining 

the   pressure   by  palpation   the   moment    when   the   pulse-nave   becomes   smaller 

(Strassburger's  method). 
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ordio&ry  millirr 

line,  a^,  each  centimeler  of  the  jiaper  coirraponding  to  the  (  st^rond  of  a  Jaquet 
ephygmograph.  If,  for  eiuimrile,  each  puL«<^wave  eorrrs|«)n(l  to  J  of  a  wrnnd 
H  cm.)  I8  of  the  squares),  o  to  6  are  marked  off.    From  pacli  of  thew  iK)intii  i*  eriTti-d 

■  vertical  ac,  bd,  the  length  in  milllmelerB  

of  irhich  corresponds  to  the  minimum  ' 
pressure,  t.  g.,  100  nun.  He-  The  point 
( is  determined  from  a  sphyKmogram  of 
the  pulse  traced  at  high  speed  by  measuring 
the  difitanee  from  the  foot  to  the  eummit 
aloae  the  liorizontal.  From  e  is  erected 
inother  vertical  ef,  whose  length  corre- 
ipomls  to  the  maMmum  pressure.  Then, 
1^  connecting  e  and  d  with  /,  the  sbiiolute 

X'lVFmogram  in  its  simplest  form  is  com- 
tVi.  From  Fig.  101,  e.  ».,  we  »ec  at  a 
^bnce  that  the  wave  began  with  a  pre^iure 
of  100  mm.  and  fell  to  the  minimum  again 
in  about  0.G8  second.  Tl>e  difference  in 
height  between  r.  and  f  {ef~ac)  is  called  by 
the  autlior  the  height  of  the  ab/miule  tphyH' 
mogram  (fiuL'*-prfs."ure,  see  p.  178). 

This  simplified  absolute  sphygmogram 
can  easily  be  made  more  elaborate  by  rep- 
rcwnling  in  similar  fashion  the  secondary 
elevations  and  depressionii  of  the  piiU^ 
curve.  The  time  of  each  is  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  sphygmogram  (made  with 
rapidly  moving  paper),  and  the  height 
romputed  bj'  tinding  tlie  ratio  between 
the  height  of  the  particular  elevation 
under  consideration  and  the  nuiximuni 
height  on  the  ordinary  Mphygmogram,  and 
[jotting  it  out  on  the  millimeter  paper. 
The  points  of  the  secondary  apices  and 
depressions  can  then  be  connected  by  a 
curve  which  should  closely  resemble  thai 
of  the  ordinajy  sphyemogram.  There  ap- 
pear, however,  to  be  no  partictilar  ad' 
vaatage  in  such  an  elaboration. 

The  absolute  sphygmogram  obviously 
gives  a  correct  picture  of  the  blood-preit-  i 

sure   in   the    arterial   sy£t«m,    drawn    to  I 

an  absolute  scale.  The  pressure  in  the 
aorta  probably  differs  very  little  from 
that  in  the  radial  artery,  as  there  is  so  little 

friction  to  be  overcome  between  the  aorta  I 

and  the  wrist.'  The  rate  of  the  pulse- 
"■ave  also  is  practically  the  same,  so  that 

the  absolute  sphygmogram   of  the  radial  I 

artery   may   without   any  greftl   error  be 

taken  an  that  of  the  aorta.     The  practical  | 

clinical  uses  of  the  absolute  sphygmogram 

are  not,  however,  so  extensive  as  might  be  f^B-  101,— Areducrct  ■l.-iiuii-  wphysiiiciBiajn 
at  fin^t  supposed.     It  lias  been  found  im-  '"       ""np"'"'  ''"™' 

poasible,  for  e.^ampte.  to  draw  from  it  con- 

duHions  concerning  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  activity  or  of  tlie  systoles  (see  the 
author's  own  discussion  in  hit.  work  already  referred  to).  Strassburger's '  critici^ms. 
however,  have  not  sliaken  the  author's  conviction  of  the  corrcctncse  of  liin  pro- 
cedure.    He  admits  that  Fellner's*  conjecture  concerning  the  influence  of  tlie  vis- 

'  Tigeratedt,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  der  Kreislaufes,  Leipsic,  Veit  iind  Cie, 
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cosity  of  the  blood  on  the  absolute  sphygmogram  may  be  correct.  From  the  absolute 
sphygmogram  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concerning  the  fluctuation  of  blood-pres- 
sure, the  volume  of  blood  expelled  at  each  systole,  and  the  condition  of  contraction 
of  the  arteries.  The  practical  significance  of  the  absolute  sphygmogram  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  a  correct  decision  in  regard  to  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  limbs  of  the 
pulse- wave  (celerity,  tardiness).  In  the  absolute  sphygmogram  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  unknown  values  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  (p.  141)  are  eliminated. 
As  far  as  the  form  of  a  single  wave  is  concerned,  the  absolute  sphygmogram,  instead 
of  being  simply  a  means  of  demonstration,  becomes  a  valuable  diagnostic  help. 
It  is  the  only  means  at  hand  to  support  the  diagnosis  of  an  aortic  lesion  by  a  certam 
demonstration  of  a  pulsus  celer  or  pulsus  tardus.  The  celerity  is  measured  by  the 
angles  which  the  ascending  and  descending  limbs  make  with  the  horizontal. 

It  is  possible  that  Mackenzie's  differentiations  of  fevers  into  those  with  a  more 
and  those  with  a  less  favorable  prognosis  (the  sthenic  and  the  asthenic  form,  p.  148) 
based  upon  the  more  or  less  strongly  pronounced  diastolic  sinking  of  the  blood-pressure 
relative  to  the  condition  of  dicrotism,  may  become  of  greater  significance  if  the 
absolute  sphygmogram  be  used.  Strassburger  considers  that  the  greatest  use  of 
the  absolute  sphygmogram  is  to  determine  the  blood-pressure  quoHentf  which  he 
defines  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  pressure  variation  (the 
*'  pulse  pressure  ")  by  the  maximum  pressure.  The  author's  critical  analysis  of  the 
absolute  sphygmogram  argues  against  the  far-reaching  inference  which  Strassbui^ger^ 
draws  from  tne  blwxl-pressiure  quotient  and  applies  to  the  circulation. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  VENOUS  PRESSURE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  measurement  of  the  arterial  blood-pressure  alone 
affords  by  no  means  satisfactory  conclusions  regarding  the  condition  of  the  circulation, 
it  would  obviously  be  of  advantage  to  determine  also  the  venous  pressure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  venous  pressure  is  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  circulatoiy  con- 
ditions as  \b  the  arterial,  because  in  accordance  with  hydraulic  laws  the  rapidity  of 
the  blood-current  depends  upon  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  arteries  and 
the  veins. 

G^lrtner,'  assuming  that  the  veins  act  like  manometer  tubes  opening  into 
the  right  auricle,  attempted  to  measure  the  venous  pressure  in  the  right  auricle 
by  having  the  patient  raise  his  arm  until  a  clearly  visible  vein,  i.  c,  one  on  the 
back  of  tne  hand,  began  to  empty  itself.  The  difference  in  height  between  the 
level  of  the  spot  observed  and  the  right  auricle  ^ve  the  pressure  at  the  auricle  in 
centimeters  of  water,  since  this  pressure  is  obviously  what  must  be  overcome  to 
enable  the  vein  to  empty  itself.  In  ordinary  conditions  the  pressure  is  practically 
nil  or  even  negative,  so  that  the  vein  will  empty  itself  when  on  a  level  with  the  auricle 
(at  the  fifth  rib,  in  Gartner's  calculations) ;  but  in  conditions  of  stasis  the  pressure  is 
so  much  increased  that  the  arm  must  be  raised. 

This  method,  though  apparently  very  plausible,  has  certain  flaws.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pressure  at  tne  right  auricle  is  a  variable  quantity,  changing  every 
moment  with  the  phase  of  the  heart's  action,  with  the  auricular  contraction,  and  even 
with  the  ventricular  activity.  If  the  phenomenon  in  the  vein  be  taken  to  mark 
the  normal  or  minimum  pressure  at  the  auricle,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  auricular  pressure  reach  the  small  veins  only  very  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely, otherwise  we  should  normally  always  observe  a  venous  pulse.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  vein  works,  not  directly 
against  the  auricular  pressure,  but  against  a  certain  average  pressure  in  those  veins 
into  which  the  small  vein  in  question  empties.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  emptying  of  the  vein  depends  not  merely  on  the  pressure  exerted  a^inst 
it,  but  also  on  the  mass  of  blood  flowing  into  it  from  the  arteries.  The  vein  is  not, 
as  Gartner  considers  it,  a  mere  manometer,  because  no  such  reflux  exists  in  these 
tubes.  It  is  obvious  that  in  some  cases,  despite  a  low  pressure  at  the  auricle,  the 
vein  might  not  visibly  collapse  simply  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  blood  flow- 
ing into  it.  So  that  this  method  measures  neither  the  pressure  at  the  auricle  nor 
the  pressure  of  the  vein  into  which  the  vein  in  question  empties,  especially  as  on 
account  of  the  manifold  anastomoses,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  vem  that  would 
be.  Although  a  critical  analysis  shows  that  tne  relations  in  Gartner's  method  are 
too  complicated  to  be  employed  as  an  accurate  measure  of  venous  pressure,  yet  the 
author  ooes  consider  the  phenomenon  of  some  clinical  value.     If  the  veins  of  the 

*  Strassburger  has  more  recently  modified  his  views.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  voL 
Ixxxv. 

2  MQnch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  No.  47. 
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arm  do  not  empty  until  the  arm  is  markedly  elevated,  some  venous  stasis  evidently 
exists,  and  vice  vereA.  The  author  considers,  however,  that  the  jugular  veins  are 
more  trustworthy  witnesses  to  speak  for  venous  stasis,  because  wnen  they  collapse, 
we  are  certain  that  their  blood  empties  into  the  innominate  veins.  Hence  when  the 
upper  half  of  the  body  is  raised  and  the  jugular  veins  previously  noted  to  be  congested 
are  seen  to  collapse,  we  are  certain  that  the  hydrostatic  pressiire  in  the  innominate 
veins  has  been  overcome.  In  this  general  sense,  the  collapse  of  the  jugular  veins 
may  be  utilized  in  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  stasis,  but  no  exact  measure  can  be 
expected  for  the  reasons  cited  above,  and  principally  because  of  the  arterial  blood- 
supply. 

Oliver,*  von  Basch,*  A.  Frey,'  and  Sewall  *  have  all  attempted  to  measure  the 
venous  oressure  directly,  the  principle  of  all  their  methods  being  essentially  the 
same.  Von  Basch  places  a  glass  vessel  open  below  over  a  superficial  vein  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  and  raises  the  pressure  in  the  vessel  until  the  vein  collapses.  The  pressure 
exerted  equals  that  in  the  vein  at  that  moment. 

*  Von  Frey  also  uses  a  vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  arm  being  abducted  and 
the  hand  held  at  the  level  of  the  right  auricle,  which  he  estimates  as  that  of  the 
third  rib.     He  compresses  the  vein  by  means  of  a  solid  pelotte  with  a  measured 

Eressure,  stroking  it  empty  from  the  pelotte  in  a  centripetal  direction.  In  case  the 
lood  reflux  is  not  prevented  by  a  valve,  one  compresses  the  vein  with  the  finger  at 
some  distance  centrally  from  the  pelotte.  The  vein  then  remains  empty  until 
the  pre^ure  in  the  pelotte  is  decreased  to  an  amount  which  the  blood  coming  from 
the  periphery   can  just   overcome.     This  pressure  obviously  equals  the  venous 

Eressure  at  the  point  m  Question.  Von  Frey  uses  a  metal  pelotte  and  a  kind  of  spring- 
alance  arrangement  wnich  measures  the  pressure  in  grams  (like  Verdin's  sphyg- 
mometer, p.  163).  He  finds  the  average  venous  pressure  in  health  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  to  be  10-15  gm.,  in  elderly  people  somewnat  more,  but  he  gives  no  figures 
in  pathologic  conditions.  The  same  criticisms  are  to  be  made  on  the  use  of  a  spring 
pelotte  here  as  in  measuring  the  arterial  pressure.  (See  p.  163.)  The  result*  cannot 
be  correct,  because  the  pressure  as  estimated  is  influenced  by  the  caliber  of  the  vein 
compressed.  Sewall  has  improved  the  method  somewhat  by  using  a  hollow  elastic 
air-cushion. 

The  author  has  modified  the  method  by  using  an  air  pelotte  and  a  manometer. 
Owing  to  the  small  amounts  of  pressure  to  be  measured  he  substitutes  a  manometer 
filled  with  colored  water  instead  of  mercury,  the  bore  of  which  should  be  laige 
enough  to  prevent  any  error  from  capillary  action  (3-4  mm.).  It  is  difi&cult  to 
observe  the  vein  and  the  manometer  simultaneously.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  them 
both  in  the  same  line  with  the  eye,  and  glance  at  the  vein  every  time  the  water  in 
the  manometer  falls  a  centimeter. 

Von  Recklinghausen  ^  has  recently  invented  a  similar  method,  but  one  which 
involves  more  complicated  apparatus.  He  found  that  the  pressure  in  a  vein  of  thie 
hand  is  practicallv  equal  to  that  of  a  blood-column  the  height  of  which  equals  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  position  of  the  hand  and  the  sternoclavicular  joint.* 
So  that  if  one  subtract  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  this  column,  the  pressure 
in  the  veins  of  the  hand  is  practically  nil.  Naturally,  in  judging  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  onlv  the  pressure  in  the  veins  where  they  enter  the  thorax  need  be  con- 
sidered, and  this  also  is  practically  nil.  The  author's  results  do  not  verify  these 
conclusions.  He  found  tne  pressure  often  several  centimeters  of  water  above  or 
below  the  value  thus  reckonc^i.  He  also  believes  that  the  variations  in  the  venous 
pressure  during  the  few  minutes  of  observation  depend  not  so  much  on  the  varia- 
tions of  arterial  pressure  as  on  the  changes  in  the  caliber  of  the  smallest  vessels  and 
the  veins  themselves. 

In  stasis  the  venous  pressure  in  the  hand  may  be  considerably  raised,  but  not 
necessarily  so,  owing  to  the  great  power  of  dilatation  and  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  the  venous  walls.  The  author  has  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  hi^h-grade  cardiac 
stasis  where  the  Venous  pressure  was  normal.  The  visible  dilatation  of  the  veins 
is  a  surer  sign  of  stasis,  but  even  this  may  be  due  to  an  increase  in  intrathoracic 
pressure  (emphysema,  pleurisy,  pneumothorax). 

*  Blood  and  Blood-pressure,  London,  1901. 

2  Von  Basch,  Wien.  med.  Presse,  1904,  p.  911,  and  Arch,  des  Sciences  Biologiques, 
St.  Petersburg,  vol.  xi.  Supplement,  1904,  p.  117. 

*  EIncyklop.  Jahrb.  der  ges.  Heilkunde,  new  series,  vol.  iii. 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  October  20,  1906. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  1906,  vol.  Iv,  p.  468. 

*  This  is  the  location  of  the  highest  point  of  the  course  of  the  veins  leading  from 
the  hand  to  the  heart. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  CAPILLARY  PRESSURE 

Von  Kries  ^  was  the  first  to  measure  the  capillary  pressure  in  man.  He  placed  a 
weight  on  a  glass  plate  laid  on  the  skin,  and  estimated  the  pressure  necessarj'  to 
produce  pallor.  R.  Roy  and  J.  Graham  Brown  have  made  similar  experiments  on 
the  frog's  web.  Von  Basch  ^  endeavored  to  make  the  measurement  of  the  capillary* 
pressure  clinically  useful.  He  applied  an  air-tight  glass  bell  to  the  skin,  and  increaselJ 
the  pressure  in  it  until  pallor  was  produced.  Von  Recklinghausen  ^  employed  the  same 
metnod  as  in  his  measurements  of  the  venous  pressure,  using  a  transparent  pneu- 
matic pelotte,  and  employing  the  blanching  of  the  skin  as  an  end-reaction.  rCone 
of  the  methods  produce  practical  results  to  be  depended  upon.  The  blanching  of 
the  skin  appears  gradually,  showing  that  the  pressure  in  some  of  the  capillaries  in 
the  region  under  observation  is  greater  than  that  in  others.  The  pressures  are  so  slig!it 
that  the  different  individual  resistances  of  the  tissues  play  too  important  a  part, 
more  so  even  than  in  the  measurement  of  the  arterial  pressure  bv  Gartner's  mano- 
metric  method  (p.  170).  The  jcapillary  pressure  is  also  apparently  much  higher  in 
some  places  than  in  others,  which  very  materially  detracts  from  the  clinical  value 
of  such  measurements. 

SPHYGMOBOLOMETR  Y  * 

The  attempt  to  estimate  the  condition  of  the  circulation  from 
sphygmomanometric  measurements  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be  to  tr\' 
to  calculate  the  horse-power  of  a  locomotive,  and  even  the  speed  of  the 
train,  from  the  measurement  of  the  steam  pres.sure  in  the  boiler.  Even 
the  consideration  of  arterial  pressure  variations  ("pulse  pressure,"  height 
of  the  absolute  sphygmograph)  is  of  no  help.  A  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  between  the  steam  entermg  and  the  steam  leaving  the 
cylinders  of  an  engine  still  leaves  one  in  complete  ignorance  concerning 
the  work  of  which  the  engine  is  capable. 

The  author,  therefore,  believes  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  endeavor 
to  measure  not  the  blood-pressures ,  but  the  energy  of  the  pulse-ware^  and 
so,  indirectly,  the  strength  of  the  systole.  For  this  purpose  he  has  con- 
structed an  instrument,  the  sphygmobolometer,  about  to  be  described.* 
As  in  the  measurement  of  the  blood-pressure,  the  Riva-Rocci  cuff  with 
the  author's  quicksilver  manometer  is  employed.  It  is  necessary 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  energy  of  the  pulse-wave  shall  be  trans- 
formed into  measurable  pulsatory  movements  of  the  mercurj'  in  the 
manometer.  To  lessen  the  friction,  a  larger  tube  (5  mm.  bore)  is  used 
than  in  the  measurement  of  the  blood-pressure.  This  also  enables  a 
float  to  be  placed  in  the  longer  limb  of  the  manometer.  In  order  to  get 
a  vigorous  movement  of  the  mercury  a  somewhat  larger  cuff  should  be 
used  (8  cm.  broad).  The  objection  to  the  very  broad  ones  used  by  von 
Recklinghausen  in  pressure  measurements  (13  cm.)  is  that  they  have  to 
be  applied  to  the  arm  spirally,  so  that  the  amount  of  surface  actually  in 
contact  with  the  arm  differs  with  the  caliber  of  the  arm,  making  it 
impossible  to  compare  the  results  of  experiments  on  different  individu- 
als.    Only  a  cuff  circularly  applied  gives  a  constant  area  of  contact 

*  Verhandlungen  der  sachsischen  Gesellschaft  d.  Wissenschaften  math.-phys. 
Classe,  1875.  vol.  xxvii,  p.  149. 

2  Wien.  klin.  Rundschau,  1900,  No.  28  and  29. 

»  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.,  1906,  vol.  Iv. 

*See  Sahli,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  April  18,  1907,  No.  16  and  17.  The  sphygmo- 
bolometer is  still  in  process  of  manufacture,  so  that  it  cannot  be  given  to  tne  public 
until  later. 

5  The  name  is  derived  from  3<iA<K,  "  a  throw. "  The  author  considered  the  names 
cardiodynamometer  or  sphygmodynamometer,  but  discarded  them  because  they 
might  easily  lead  to  misconceptions  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  new  method. 
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between  the  skin  and  the  cuff,  and  for  this  method  of  appHcation  the 
cuff  must  not  be  too  wide,  on  account  of  the  variations  in  the  curvature 
of  the  arm.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  cuff  connected  with  a  small 
escape-tube  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  cuff  may 
be  diminished  at  will,  and  also  to  have  a  stop-cock  interposed  between 
the  manometer  and  the  bulb.  The  author  employs  a  four-armed  glass 
tube  arranged  as  in  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  102.) 

The  cuff  is  applied  to  the  patient's  arm  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
pressure  gradually  increased;  at  each  increase  of  pressure  communi- 
cation between  the  bulb  and  the  cuff  is  temporarily  shut  off,  either  by 
using  a  stop-cock,  as  above,  or  by  pinching  the  tube.  When  a  certain 
pressure  is  obtained,  the  mercury  m  the  manometer  will  be  seen  to  oscil- 
kte  up  and  down.  Sometimes  these  oscillations  are  visible  when  com- 
munication with  the  bulb  is  open,  but  generally  they  are  plainer  when 
the  bulb  is  shut  off.  Some  investigators  have  employed  these  oscilla- 
tions to  determine  the  pressure,  c.  g.y  von  Recklinghausen,  in  his  "Trep- 
pencurven,"  and  Mosso  (see  the  third  edition  of  his  text-book,  1902,  p. 
128).  They  obviously  arise  from  the  energy  of  the  pulse-wave,  which, 
at  a  certain  medium  point  of  compression  of  the  brachial  artery,  is  carried 
through  the  cuff  to  the  manometer  in  sufficient  strength  to  set  the  quick- 
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Fig.  102. 

silver  in  vibration.  If  the  bulb  be  connected,  the  amount  of  air  it  con- 
tains, of  course,  materially  reduces  or  even  hides  the  periodic  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  air  between  the  pulse  and  the  manometer.  The  smaller  the 
caliber  of  the  connecting  tube  and  the  more  rigid  its  walls,  the  stronger, 
of  course,  are  the  pulsations.  The  point  of  pressure  at  which  the  max- 
imum vibrations  are  set  up  in  the  manometer  is  found  not  to  correspond 
to  that  of  the  maximum  nor  to  that  of  the  minimum  arterial  blood- 
pressure,  but  to  lie  somewhere  between  these,  not,  however,  at  their  exact 
mean.  This  is  contrary  to  the  principle  involved  in  Mosso's  and  other 
instruments,  according  to  which  the  point  at  which  the  mercur>'  vibra- 
tions are  greatest  is  taken  to  be  that  of  the  minimum  arterial  pressure. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  experiments  show  that  it  lies  between  the  max- 
imum and  minimum,  varying  with  the  form  of  the  pulse-wave.  In 
many  cases  it  falls  at  no  one  fixed  point,  the  mercury  vibrations  re- 
maining at  a  maximum  through  a  considerable  range  of  pressure.  In 
such  cases  von  Recklinghausen  assumes  that  the  lowest  pressure  at  which 
the  maximum  vibrations  occur  corresponds  to  the  mmimum  pressure 
in  the  artery. 

The  author's  proposed  use  of  mercur>'  vibrations  has  nothing  in 
common  v>'ith  conclusions  as  to  the  state  of  the  blood-pressure;  nor  is 
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it  related  to  the  attempts  of  Riva-Rocci  and  others  to  employ  these 
vibrations  in  the  detenmnation  of  the  lateral  arterial  pressure,  a  concept 
by  no  means  clear  to  the  author. 

Sphygmobolometry  is  entirely  different;  it  aims  to  determine,  not  the 
pressure,  but  the  work  performed  by  the  pulse.  The  vital  energy  of  the 
pulse-wave,  which  is  transferred  to  the  cuff,  is  what  sets  the  column  of 
mercury  in  vibration.  If  that  point  of  compression  be  selected  where 
these  vibrations  are  at  a  maximum,  i.  e.,  where  the  transformation  of 
energy  is  most  nearly  complete,  the  work  done  by  the  pulse-wave  can 
be  calculated  after  reading  off  the  maximum  height  of  the  mercury  col- 
umn. Obviously,  however,  such  conclusions  hold  good  only  for  one 
type  of  apparatus,  the  results  being  influenced  by  the  breadth  of  the 
cuff,  the  volume  of  air-space  inclosed,  the  quality  of  the  rubber,  etc. 
In  his  original  communication*  the  author  attempted  to  announce 
absolute  results  concerning  the  work  done  by  the  pulse-wave,  l>ut  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  values  thus  obtained  were  always  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  constant  of  the  particular  instrument.  If,  how- 
ever, instruments  of  the  same  construction  are  always  employed, 
as  is  desirable  for  clinical  work,  this  constant  may  be  ignored,  and  at 
least  relatively  correct  and  comparable  results  be  obtained. 

One  other  important  point  must  be  noted.  Since  the  maximum 
excursions  of  the  mercury  do  not  occur  at  the  moment  when  the  manom- 
eter shows  the  maximum  pressure,  it  is  obvious  that  a  part  of  the 
pulse-wave  escapes  under  the  cuff.  The  author  has  shown  that  this 
fraction  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  .shape  of  the  pulse-wave.*  In 
order,  then,  to  secure  constant  conditions  the  wave  must  be  prevented 
from  escaping  in  part  under  the  cuff,  and  as  far  as  possible  be  forced  to 
exert  its  energy  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  manometer.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  first  winding  an  Esmarch  bandage  around  the  arm,  either 
at  the  elbow  or  between  it  and  the  cuff,  tightly  enough  to  obliterate 
the  radial  pulse.  This  device  to  a  certain  extent  converts  that  portion 
of  the  brachial  artery  which  extends  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuff  into 
a  culdesac  from  the  aorta  (a  sort  of  sphygmoscope).' 

If,  now,  the  energy  of  the  pulsation  be  noted  at  this  arterial  stump 
and  be  measured  by  the  excursions  of  the  mercury,  we  approximately 
estimate  the  energy  of  the  aortic  pulse.  The  instantaneous  compression 
of  the  venous  trunks,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  cuff,  subjects  not 
only  the  small  veins  and  the  arteries,  but  also  the  capillaries,  to  the 
arterial  pressure,  and  they  all  pulsate  with  it.  This  naturally  facilitates 
the  completeness  of  the  transference  of  energy  to  the  mercury,  since  not 
only  the  small  volume  of  the  arteries,  but  the  whole  arm  stump,  takes 
part  in  the  variations  of  volume.  The  mechanical  conditions  of  the  test 
are  the  same  in  every  case;  hence  it  seems  proper  to  assume  that  prac- 
tically constant  and  comparable  estimates  are  obtained,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  pressure  of  the  cuff  be  adjusted  to  secure  maximum 
excursions.  In  making  use  of  this  test  clmically  we  must  evidently 
avpid  any  factor  which  could  artificially  alter  the  energy  of  the  pulse- 
wave,  e.  g.j  pain  from  an  overtight  Esmarch  bandage,  such  as  to  affect 
the  heart  action.  Caution,  experience,  and  quickness  in  performing  the 
experiment  will,  however,  usually  eliminate  this  particular  factor. 

1  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  16,  et  seq. 
'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904,  vol.  Kxxi. 
'  »See  Marey,  La  circulation  du  sang,  1881. 
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It  remains,  therefore,  merely  to  meaaure  the  extent  of  the  excur- 
Bioas  of  the  mercury,  and  to 
make  the  calculationB  from 
the  data  obtained.  For  the 
measurement  of  the  excur- 
sions of  the  mercury,  it  is 
sufficient  for  purely  prac- 
tical clinical  or  demonstra- 
tion purposes  merely  to  note 
with  the  eye  the  highest 
point  on  the  manomctric 
scale  reached  by  the  mer- 
cury. The  distance  must, 
however,  be  read  to  frac- 
tions of  a  millimeter.  For 
this  purpose  a  scale  giving 
fifths  of  a  millimeter  may 
be  fastened  alongside  the 
mereurj'  tube,  and  by  means 
of  a  suitable  telescope,  the 
extent  of  the  excursions  be 
read  off  from  a  distance. 
For  more  exact  purposes  a 
fraphic  method  of  recording 
the  results  is  preferable. 
This  might  be  done  by  con- 
necting the  air-space  above 
the  mercury  with  a  Marey 
tambour,  and  recording  the 
excursions  pneumatically  on 
the  kymographion.  In  this 
method,  however,  the  in- 
crease due  to  the  lever  ac- 
tion must  be  calculated  each 
time  and  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  author,  there- 
fore, uses  a  Soat  riding 
directly  on  the  mercury  and 
carrying  a  ■writing  point, 
which  records  the  excur- 
sions vertically,  and  with- 
out magnification.  At  first 
this  float  had  an  ordinary 
horizontal  writing  arm, 
which,  by  a  small  hanging 
weight,  was  held  pressed 
gently  against  the  writing 
surface.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  any  kymographion 

preferred,   or   the   arrange-  Fig.  103.— Ths  .uiiior-.  npiiyKmoboiometor. 

ment    described  on  p.  126 

{Fig,  49),      In  order  to  make  the  apparatus  simpler  for  the  practi- 
tioner, however,  the  author  has  contrived  a  writing  surface  which  shall 
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be  a  permanent  part  of  the  instrument,  and  render  it  independent  of 
any  kymographion. 

This  consists  of  a  piece  of  smoked  paper,  12  cm.  high,  fixed  in  a 
vertical  frame  attached  to  the  stand  of  the  manometer  near  its  base. 
By  turning  a  crank  the  paper  and  its  frame  can  be  moved  horizontally 
about  6  em.  The  manometer  stand  is  so  heavy  at  the  base  that  this  can 
be  done  without  shaking  the  instrument.  Since  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  time  relations  of  the  pulse,  but  merely  with  the  calculation 


Fig.  105,— Sphyicmobolotram. 

of  its  energy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  clockwork  for  movinp  the 
paper.  Figs.  104  and  105  show  what  neat  and  regular  curves  may  be 
obtamed  b\  moving  the  n^orchng  surface  by  hand.  To  facilitate  the 
ins*  rtion  of  the  paper,  a  joint  in  the  base  of  the  instrument  permits  it  to 
be  placed  m  an  almost  horizontal  position. 

\s  the  writing  apparatus,  for  the  sake  of  stability,  must  be  placed 
a.s  near  the  ba^  of  the  instniment  as  possible,  it  becomes  neressary 
to  devise  some  m<ans  for  tran.-^f erring  the  movements  of  the  float  from 
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the  top  of  the  manometer  tube  to  the  bottom.  For  this  purpose  several 
contrivances  were  tested,  the  best  proving  to  be  the  one  represented  in 
Fig.  103.  A  thread  ab  is  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  float.  From  it 
hangs  a  thin  metal  wire,  6r,  bent  at  its  end  into  a  horizontal  writing 
point,  rd.  This  wire  is  guided  by  being  passed  through  the  glass  tube, 
/f,  which  is  fastened  to  the  instrument.  The  proper  amount  of  friction 
can  be  attained  by  adjusting  this  glass  tube  and  a  greater  or  less  torsion 
of  the  thread. 

The  technie  of  the  procedure  is  as  follows:  the  cuff  is  attached  to 
the  upper  arm  and  connected  with  the  apparatus  by  the  4-armed  glass 
tube.  (See  Fig.  102.)  The  brachial  artery  distal  to  the  cuff  is  compressed 
by  an  Esmarch  bandage  until  the  ra<lial  pulse  disappears.  By  com- 
pression of  the  bulb  the  column  of  mercury  with  its  float  is  made  to 
assume  different  heights.  After  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  needle  to 
the  smoked  paper  has  been  made,  bolometric  curves  are  taken  for  the 
different  pressures,  the  connection  with  the  bulb  being  each  time  cut  off. 
A  slow  movement  of  the  paper  is  sufficient,  because  the  method  is  con- 
cerned with  the  height,  and  not  the  form,  of  the  curve.  Hence  a  large 
series  of  pulse-waves  can  be  recorded  on  one  line  of  a  paper  6  cm.  wide, 
and  by  moving  the  smoked  paper  back  and  forth  curves  for  the  differ- 
ent pressure  heights  may  be  traced  one  below  the  other.  (See  Figs. 
104  and  105.) 

With  such  long  tracing  we  can  often  note  distinct  Traube's  waves 
corresponding  to  a  periodic  increase  and  decrease  in  the  mercury-  ex- 
cursions. (See  Fig.  105.)  Fig.  104  does  not  show  these  waves.  In  such 
instances  the  cardiac  work,  and  not  alone  the  blood-pressure,  is  evidently 
increased  and  decreased. 

The  zero  pressure  line  is  given  the  position  of  the  writing  point 
when  the  manometer  is  at  rest;  the  height  of  pressure  corresponding  to 
each  curve  can  then  be  easily  detcmnned  by  measuring  in  millimeters 
the  distance  from  the  zero  line  to  a  horizontal  drawTi  later  to  intersect 
the  points  half-way  between  the  tip  and  foot  of  the  waves.  Since 
the  manometer  is  constructed  with  two  limbs,  this  distance  must  be 
doubled.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  doubling  only  applies  to  measur- 
ing the  mean  position  of  the  mercurj',  not  the  height  of  an  individual 
wave. 

For  reckoning  the  work  done  by  the  pulse  under  observation  we  se- 
lect that  curve  which  shows  the  greatest  excursions/  since  at  that  mo- 
ment the  transmission  of  energy  was  most  nearly  complete. 

In  the  author's  first  article  on  sphygmoholometrj^  he  deduced  the 
following  formula  for  the  relative  work  done  by  the  single  j)ulse-beat : 

fl)  w  -=  h  ih  -\-  //) 

TF  =  work  done;  h  =  amplitude  (in  millimeters  of  mercurv')  of  the 
maximum  sphygmobolometric  excursion;  H  =-  height  (in  millimeters 
of  mercurj')  of  the  corresponding  manometrie  pressure.  In  exceptional 
cases  other  values  are  assigned  to  h  -\-  H,     (See  p.  1S6.) 

The  formula  gives  only  a  relative  estimate  of  the  work  done,  in 
the  sense  that  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  holds  good  only  for 
the  comparison  of  value  obtained  by  one  and  the  same  instrument  in 
examining  different  cases.     To  determine  an  absolute  value,  'the  right- 

^  If  Traube's  waves  be  present,  an  average  excur>jion  must  be  sclcrted. 
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hand  side  of  the  equation  must  be  multiplied  by  a  constant,  in  the  cal- 
culation of  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury,  the  diameter  of 
the  manometer  tube,  and  various  other  factors  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  are  concerned.  For  practical  clinical  use  the  relative 
value  is  all  that  is  required.  The  author  has  shown  in  his  original 
article  that  the  oscillations  due  to  inertia  of  the  mercury  do  not  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  formula.  The  entire  work  performed  by  the  pulse 
in  one  minute  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  work  done  by  a  single  beat 
by  the  pulse-rate. 

The  measurement  of  the  pulse  amplitude  (height  of  the  absolute  sphyCTiograzn, 
pulse  pressure)  differs  fimdamentallv  in  principle  from  the  measurement  ofthe  pulse 
energy  (vidue  of  work  determined  sphygmoDolometrically  and  expressed  in  the 
eqiiation  cited  above).  It  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  pulse  amplitude  or  min- 
imum pressure,  but  corresponds  to  the  work  done  at  the  artery  and  expressed  by  the 

Af  X  V  * 
formula  W  «= ^ where  M   =»  the  mass  of  the  pulse- wave  which  impinges 

it 

upon  the  cuff  (dependent  on  its  form,  height,  and  duration,  as  well  as  on  the  caliber 
of  the  artery),  and  v  =  the  velocity  of  the  lifting  components  of  the  wave  motion 
— quantities  which  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  static  computation  of  the  pressure 
relations. 

To  calculate  the  value  of  W  in  formula  (1)  we  select  for  h,  and  H  thoee  values 
which  correspond  to  the  sphy^obolometric  curve  having  the  greatest  amplitude 
of  the  series,  because  the  maximum  excursion  of  the  curve  naturally  suggests  the 
most  perfect  transmission  of  the  pulse.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  those  curves 
which  are  obtained  under  a  lower  manometric  pressure  than  the  curve  of  the 
maximum  mercury  excursion  represent  a  lower  value  of  work  done,  thus  indicating 
an  incomplete  transmission  of  energy,  and  are  useless  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
maximiun  work,  it  must  be  noted,  is  under  some  circumstances  found  by  selecting, 
not  the  curve  with  the  maximum  ampUtude  (height  of  excursion,  A),  but  rather 
one  of  those  immediately  above  it,  where  the  decrease  in  h  (height  of  excurtaon* 
amplitude)  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  H  (pressure),  e.  g.: 


h 

H 

W 

6  mm 
5  mm. 

100  mm. 
125  mm. 

6  X  106  -  636 
5  X  130  -  650 

In  general,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of  h  falls  off  so  quickly 
that  the  increase  in  ^  is  overbalanced,  so  that  the  maximum  value  of  W  usually 
corresponds  to  the  maximum  value  of  h. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  clinical  value  of  the  results  obtained 
by  sphygmobolometry.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  computing  not  the 
entire  energy  of  the  heart,  but  only  that  fraction  which  acts  upon  the 
portion  of  the  arm  stump  obstructed  by  the  Esmarch  bandage  and 
corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the  cuff.  The  muscular  development  of 
the  arm  would  naturally  affect  this  fraction  to  some  extent.  But  in 
healthy  individuals  the  differences  between  the  results  are  found  to  be 
so  small,  and  in  pathologic  conditions  of  the  heart  so  great,  that  the  author 
believes  it  possible  to  consider  the  result  found  as  an  approximately 
constant  fraction  of  the  total  work  done  by  the  heart  in  each  case.  Con- 
clusions may,  therefore,  be  drawn  concerning  the  entire  amount  of  cardiac 
work — a  result  impossible  by  any  previous  method. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  we  are  measuring  simply  the  war^e 
energy  in  the  artery,  and  taking  no  account  of  the  current  energy.  The 
author,  however,  believes  such  a  criticism  to  be  entii^y  unwarranted. 
For,  if  we  measure  the  wave  energy  in  a  peripherally  closed  artery,  we 
are  really  measuring  the  entire  energy  from  the  heart  exhibited  at  that 
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pomt,  because  the  current  at  the  periphery  through  the  capillaries,  which 
detennines  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  is  entirely  due  to  this  wave 
energy.  The  pressure  in  the  capillaries  arises  wholly  from  the  change 
of  kinetic  wave  energy  into  potential  pressure  energy.  This  is  iUus- 
trated  by  a  fact  easily  shown  by  the  sphygmograph.  If  even  a  sinele 
pulse  be  lost,  the  mmimal  pressure,  i.  e.,  the  base  of  the  curve,  m- 
stantly  faUs.  The  arterial  pulse  is  therefore  to  be  conceived  as  a  kind 
of  peripheral  heart,  working  not  automatically,  to  be  sure,  but  by  its 
elasticity,  or,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  its  resdiency.  This  conception 
of  the  pulse  is  set  forth  and  defended  in  the  author's  work  on  the  abso- 
lute sphygmogram.  He  considers  it  a  most  important  one,  and  exceed- 
ingly fruitful  in  any  study  of  the  dynamics  of  the  circulation.  It  at  once 
mak^  clear  the  significance  of  sphygmobolometry. 

If  one  assume,  then,  that  by  the  sphygmobolometer  he  measures  an 
approximately  constant  fraction  of  the  entire  heart  energy  (its  exact 
value  depending  upon  the  constant  of  the  instrument),  it  is  possible  to 
get  at  least  approximately  relative  values  for  the  active  circulation. 

Let  W  =  the  work  done  in  the  systole;  P  —  the  normal  mean  pressure  in  the 
brachial  artery  or  the  aorta;  P  »  =  the  corresponding  pressure  in  a  pathologic  case; 
S  =  the  volume  of  the  normal  systole;  S^  -»  the  volume  of  the  abnormal  systole. 
Then  approximately  c^ 

W 

W  ~  SP    .-.    5  -  ^ 

and  TTi  -  S^P^  /.  iS«  -  ^* 

5»       W^P 

•  •  5   "  WP^ ' 

W 
Let  —  «  tr  represent  that  fraction  of  the  entire  work  of  the  heart  measured 

at  the  brachial  artery  by  the  sphygmobolometer  in  the  normal  case, 

and  —  «  U7>  in  the  abnormal  case; 

n 

then 

I-  e.,  the  systolic  volumes  vary  directly  as  the  amounts  of  work  done  (measiu^ 
by  the  sphygmobolometer),  and  inversely  as  the  corresponding  mean  arterial  pres- 


J»        TF*      P       w^n 

P         P     w^ 

—           ^'m         '     -^                      S9       -  — 

^■t     —          ■ 

J         W   '  P^        ton 

P^        w'  Pi 

sure. 

P 

If,  now,  the  fraction  —  be  established  once  for  all  for  normal  cases, 

w 

and  be  designated  by  N  (normal),  then: 

i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the  pathologic  systole  to  a  normal  systole  is  equal  to 
the  prodiLct  of  the  value  N  {including  the  constant  of  the  instrument)  by 
the  ratio  of  the  sphygmobolomeiric  energy  to  the  mean  pressure  in  the 
pathologic  case. 

Of  course,  in  a  valvular  insufficiency,   only  the  utilized  portion 

» Sahli,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  16. 
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of  the  systole  is  included  in  this  computation  because  the  unutilized 
portion  of  the  systole,  the  regurgitation,  does  not  appear  in  the  sphyg- 
mobologram. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing  conclusions  will  not  hold  unless 
the  energy  measured  at  the  brachial  artery  represents  a  constant  fraction 
of  the  entire  heart  energy  (i.  e.,  A^  is  a  constant).  It  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  such  is  the  case,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  procedure: 

(1)  the  brachial  artery  is  converted  into  a  blind  appendage  of  the  aorta; 

(2)  it  is,  therefore,  strongly  distended;  (3)  the  veins  are  cut  off  by 
the  pressure  in  the  cuff,  and  the  capillaries  therefore  pulsate  with  the 
artery.  Hence  the  conditions  are  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the 
variations  in  caliber  and  contraction  of  the  brachial  artery,  and,  so  far 
as  this  is  possible  in  biologic  questions,  investigations  on  the  work  done 
by  a  single  artery  may  also  be  used  for  comparative  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  entire  work  done  by  the  heart.  This  is  all  the  more  the  case,  since 
the  influence  of  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  pulsating  artery  will 
be  in  a  measure  eliminated  because  of  the  relaxation  of  the  arterial  wall 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  cuff,  and  the  best  possible  transmission  of 
the  pulse  will  thereby  be  obtained. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  we  do  not  measure  the  actual  systolic 
volume  in  cubic  centimeters.  To  do  this  w-e  should  be  obliged  to  know 
the  absolute  value  of  the  normal  systole  (*S»).  We  are  able  merely  to 
measure  the  ratio  between  the  volumes  in  circulation  in  the  two  cases. 
In  other  words,  to  decide  whether  in  a  given  case  the  systolic  volume 
is  subnormal,  normal,  or  above  normal,  and  whether  it  remains  con- 
stant during  the  period  of  observation,  or  increases,  or  decreases. 
These  are  the  questions  which  sphygmobolometry  can  answer,  and  they 
are  certainly  most  important  questions  for  the  practising  physician. 
Time  and  clinical  experience  must,  however,  prove  whether  this  new 
method  of  the  author's  is  practically  useful.  It  may  at  any  rate  be 
asserted  that  the  technic  is  simple  and  requires  but  little  time,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  that  needed  for  sphygmography  and  the  graphic 
measurement  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  pressures,  as  determined 
by  Janeway,  Masing,  Strassburger,  von  Recklinghausen,  and  Sahli. 
The  first  task  must  be  to  determine  the  normal  figures  for  the  cardiac 
energy  exhibited  in  the  arm  by  normal  individuals  of  different  heights 
and  \veights,  with  which  to  compare  the  results  in  pathologic  cases. 
In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  dnigs  on  the  circulation  may 
be  determined  much  more  certainly  by  sphygmobolometry  than  by 
any  other  hydraulic  method.  The  author  will  also  here  repeat  what 
he  mentioned  in  1901  at  the  Berlin  Congress  for  Internal  Medicine, 
that  an  improvement  of  the  circulation  often  results  in  no  increase  of 
arterial  pressure,  but  that,  paradoxically,  the  pressure  is  sometimes 
lowered.  Therefore,  as  he  has  shown  in  his  article  on  the  absolute  sphyg- 
mogram,*  no  conclusions  concerning  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
can  be  drawn  from  the  maximum  blood-pressure  or  even  from  the  height 
of  the  absolute  sphygmogram  or  the  pulse  pressure.  But  the  sphyg- 
mobolometer  curve  distinctly  shows  any  change  in  the  circulation. 
See  the  curve  showing  the  effect  of  digitalis,  reproduced  in  the  author's 
original  article. 

Sphygmobolometry  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  sphygmograph,  al- 
though it  is  true  in  a  way  that  it  is  the  pulse  energ}'  that  sct«  the  sphyg- 

'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.  11)04,  vol.  Ixxxi. 
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mograph  in  motion.  For  measuring  the  energy,  sphygmobolometry 
has  the  following  advantages  over  sphygmography :  (1)  the  pulse  of  the 
whole  extremity  is  being  investigated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
aorta,  and  not  merely  the  pulse  of  one  small  artery ;  (2)  the  energ}-  is  trans- 
mitted permanently  to  the  registering  apparatus  and  is,  therefore, 
independent  of  accidents  of  application  and  the  caliber  of  the  individual 
arter>';  (3)  a  simple  formula  is  deducible  instead  of  an  exceedingly  com- 
plicate empirical  law. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  procedure  corresponds  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned method  of  feeling  the  puLse,  which  sought  to  estimate  the  force 
of  the  pulse-wave  rather  than  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure.  This 
method  has  been  entirely  neglected  of  late  on  account  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate modem  insistence  on  the  static  conception  of  the  circulation,  and 
yet  this  method  of  feeling  the  pulse  C' energetisches  Pulsfiihlen")  is 
perhaps  the  most  practically  useful  one,  since  it  focus(»s  the  attention 
on  the  work  done  by  the  pulse-wave  without  regard  to  the  blood-pres- 
sure. (See  p.  118  for  the  author's  argument  in  it.*^  favor.)  It  appreciates 
the  pulse  energj',  which  the  more  exact  methods  of  bolometr}'  records 
and  measures.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  observation  of  the  extent  of 
the  mercury  excursions  may  be  employed  in  diagnosis  to  show  the  size 
or,  according  to  Marey,  the  strength  *  of  the  pulse.  For  clinical  demon- 
strations the  float  should  carry  a  paper  flag  to  make  its  movements  more 
easily  visible  at  a  distance.  The  author  has  already  shown  (p.  141)  that 
in  the  ordinary  sphygmogram  the  volume  of  the  pulse  has  a  ver>'  indefi- 
nite significance;  but  in  the  sphygmobologram  it  always  represents  a 
fixed  amount  of  energy.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  results  we  must 
evidently  beware  of  confusing  the  idea  of  "performances"  (work  accom- 
plished) with  "capacity  for  performances.''  (functional  capacity). 

This  method  measures,  not  the  amount  of  work  which  the  heart  is 
capable  of  performing  under  increased  demand,  but  the  amount  which 
it  actually  performs  at  a  given  moment,  e.  g.y  the  performance  of  the 
heart  and  the  size  of  the  circulation  in  a  healthy  individual  at  rest 
may  appear  very  small;  and  yet  this  does  not  preclude  such  a  heart's 
capacity  for  a  very  much  greater  task  under  the  stimulus  of  vigorous 
muscular  work.  Hence  in  a  given  case  the  functional  examination  may 
have  to  be  supplemented  in  this  respect  by  noting  the  alteration  of  the 
sphygmobologram  after  making  an  increased  demand  of  the  heart,  e.  g., 
lifting  a  wei^t  with  the  free  arm.  With  a  heart  capable  potentially 
the  work  (W)  (measured  sphygmobolometrically)  increases  materially; 
viith  serious  cardiac  insufficiency,  on  the  contrary,  this  work  does  not 
increase  and  may  even  decrease. 

*  In  judging  the  cardiac  energy,  not  only  the  extent  of  the  mercury  excursions, 
but  also  the  overpressure,  must  be  taken  hito  account;  and  for  judging  the  systolic 
volume  the  mean  arterial  pressure  (see  formula  I  (p.  185),  and  2  (p.  187)).  The 
latter  formula  shows  that  a  high  blood-pressure  must  be  associated  with  a  higher 
volume  for  the  pulse  energy  than  a  low  pressure  if  a  normal  systole  Ls  to  be  assumed. 
This  also  applies  to  the  author's  "energetic  feeling  *'  of  the  pulse. 
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CAPILLARY  PULSE 

Under  normal  conditions  the  blood  flows  smoothly  and  without  a 
pulse  in  the  capillaries,  either  because  the  resistance  in  the  smallest 
arteries  completely  deprives  the  pulse-wave  of  its  energy  at  this  point, 
or  because,  as  von  Frey  and  Krehl  believe,  the  pulse-wave  is  completely 
reflected  centripetally.  (See  p.  133  et  seq.)  Under  some  condition^ 
however,  the  pulse  is  transmitted  to  the  capillaries,  and  becomes  evi- 
dent to  inspection  in  the  form  of  a  pulsating  reddening  and  blanching 
of  the  parts  in  question.  Whatever  facilitates  the  entrance  of  a  pulse- 
wave  into  the  capillary  areas,  or  whatever  renders  the  flow  into  the 
veins  difficult,  will,  of  course,  favor  the  production  of  a  capillary  pulse. 
The  larger  the  pulse-wave  and  the  more  it  approaches  the  type  of  pulsus 
cder,  the  more  the  conditions  for  a  capillary  pulse  are  favored.  A 
capillary  pulse  is  sometimes  observed  over  hyperemic,  and  especially 
over  inflammatory,  areas,  e,  g,,  over  felons.  Very  frequently  the 
patient  himself  appreciates  the  increased  pulsation  in  inflammatory 
parts  as  a  throbbmg  pain.  The  capillary  pulse,  due  to  a  pulsus  cder, 
especially  in  aortic  insufficiency,  is  of  far  greater  interest.  This  is  a 
very  common,  although  not  a  constant,  sign  in  this  valvular  lesion.  It 
is  perhaps  best  appreciated  by  observing  the  alternate  blushing  and 
paOor  at  the  finger-nail.  Sometimes  enough  pressure  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  nail-bed  to  blanch  the  nail  brings  out  a  margin  between 
red  and  white  which  oscillates  with  systole.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  allow  the  influence  of  the  examiner's  own  pulse  to  cause  a  rhythmic 
pressure.  The  capillary  pulse  in  aortic  insufficiency  may  be  very  fre- 
quently appreciated  at  other  places  which  are  characterized  by  their 
redness,  e.  g.,  ears,  lips,  cheeks. 

[A  clean  glass  slide  lightly  pressed  upon  the  extended  lower  lip  will 
sometimes  bring  out  the  capillary  pulse  when  it  cannot  be  appreciated 
at  the  finger-nail.  Another  useful  device  is  to  rub  a  spot  upon  the 
forehead  until  it  is  hyperemic  and  then  look  for  an  alternation  of  red- 
ness and  pallor. — Ed.] 

Contrary  to  many  statements,  a  capillary  pulse  is  by  no  means  pathog- 
nomonic of  aortic  insufficiency.  Any  condition  which  will  produce 
a  pulsus  celer  (exophthalmic  goiter,  fever,  chlorosis)  will  be  apt  to  show 
a  capillary  pulse.  If  the  circulation  be  very  active,  it  may  sometimes 
be  observed  even  in  health.  Although  not  absolutely  pathognomonic  of 
aortic  insufficiency,  it  is  so  common  in  this  lesion  and  so  rare  in  other 
conditions  that  the  sign  really  possesses  considerable  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance. The  sign  becomes  most  distinct  during  the  stage  of  compensa- 
tion. The  existence  of  an  actual  stenosis  complicating  the  insufficiency 
may  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  a  capillary  pulse.  The  retinal 
vessels  will  show  a  visible  pulsation  with  the  ophthalmoscope  when  a 
capillary  pulse  is  visible  elsewhere. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  RESPIRATION  UPON  THE  VEINS 

The  respiratory  variations  in  the  interior  of  the  thorax,  as  is  well 
known,  influence  the  venous  circulation  very  distinctly.     Inspiration 
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hastens,  expiration  retards,  the  Sow  of  venous  blood.     The  influence  is 
ordinarily  not  evident  in  the  visible  veins  with  superficial  breathing, 


l^mlioi 


FIe-  107.— Di«t«nti( 


I,  New  York  City  HoaplUl). 


but  forced  breathing  will  produce  an  inspiratory  diminution  and  expira- 
tory increase  in  the  size  of  these  veins,  and  if  they  be  already  dis- 
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tended  by  congestion,  the  change  will  become  still  more  evident.     Both 
conditions  are  usually  present  in  dyspnea. 

Variations  in  intrathoracic  pressure  become  more  distinct  during 
coughing  or  other  exertions  which  raise  the  abdominal  pressure.  The 
intrathoracic  pressure  then  becomes  markedly  positive,  and  Che  veins, 
especially  the  cervical  veins,  become  decidedly  distended  during  the 
coughing  paroxysm  or  effort  of  straining,  while  during  the  next  deep 
inspiration  they  suddenly  collapse  again.  When  this  periodic  congestion 
is  frequently  repeated,  especially  in  patients  who  suffer  from  chronic 
cough,  a  permanent  dilatation  of  the  veins,  particularly  of  the  jugular, 
may  result,  so  that  with  coughing  or  straining  the  whole  lower  portion 
of  the  neck  becomes  swollen.  The  "bulbs"  of  the  jugular  veins  may 
appear  as  large  swellings,  either  just  inside  or  outside  of  the  insertion  of 
the  sternocleidomastoid  (Fig.  106).  The  bulging  of  the  supraclavicular 
fossse  during  a  cough,  therefore,  should  not  always  be  attributed  to  a 
distention  of  the  lung  apices  (p.  107.) 

In  very  rare  cases  the  reverse  condition  is  observed,  i.  6.,  a  disten- 
tion of  the  veins  during  inspiration  and  a  collapsing  or  a  diminution 
during  expiration;  this  always  suggests  that  during  inspiration  some 
mechanical  compression  of  the  vems  exists  within  the  chest.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  described  as  a  sign  of  fibrous  mediastinitis, 
like  the  pulsus  paradoxus.  (See  p.  142.)  It  may,  however,  depend  upon 
the  effect  of  inspiratory  pressure  or  traction  upon  the  large  veins  leading 
to  the  heart,  due  to  interference  with  the  mobility  of  the  thoracic  con- 
tents (pericarditis,  pleuritis,  mediastinal  tumors,  see  Fig.  107). 

THE  VENOUS  PULSE 

The  arterial  pulse-wave  usually  disappears  in  the  capillaries,  i.  c,  it 
is  reflected  centripetally  (see  p.  190  ct  seq.),  so  that  the  blood  no  longer 
pulsates,  but  flows  uniformly  in  the  venous  radicles.  Nevertheless 
under  both  physiologic  and  pathologic  conditions  characteristic  pulsa- 
tions synchronous  with  cardiac  action  are  frequently  observed  m  the 
greater  veins  lying  near  the  chest  (almost  exclusively  in  the  jugular 
veins) . 

There  are  several  pathologic  varieties  of  this  pulsation.  One  type 
of  venous  pulse  must,  however,  be  considered  absolutely  physiologic, 
because  it  is  constantly  observed  after  exposing  the  vein  in  healthy 
animals,  and  because  individuals  who  show  it  are  perfectly  normal. 
That  this  venous  pulse  is  not  observed  in  everj'^body  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  people  the  jugular  veins  are  not  visible  or  are  seen  only 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Conversely,  this  physiologic  venous 
pulse  can  naturally  be  seen  with  especial  readiness  in  people  whose 
veins  have  become  more  noticeably  distended  by  congestion. 

If  the  valves  at  the  upper  end  of  the  jugular  bulb  close  properly, 
the  venous  pul^e  will  be  chiefly  apparent  in  the  bulb  (bulbous  pulse). 
The  closure  of  the  bulbous  valves  prevents  only  the  actual  regurg- 
itation of  blood  as  it  occurs  in  the  venous  pulse  of  tricuspid  insuf- 
ficiency, and  not  its  wave-like  motion  coming  from  the  heart.  The 
latter,  in  closing  the  bulb  valves,  produces  above  them,  from  the  back- 
ing up,  a  positive  wave  of  exactly  the  same  shape.  Consequently, 
by  carefully  watching  a  bulbous  pulse,  we  can  appreciate  that  the  veins 
do  pulsate  above  the  bulb  valves,  although  less  than  below.     Very 
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frequently,  however,  as  the  result  of  congestion,  the  venous  valves 
become  insufRcient,  so  that  the  pulse  may  be  seen  just  as  distinctly  in 
the  upper  part  and  In  the  small  branches  of  the  jugular  vein  as  over  the 
bulb  Itself. 

When  the  distended  veins  become  distinctly  visible  (in  venous  pulse 
the  external  jugular  veins  are  chiefly  concerned),  it  is  generallj^  a  simple 
matter  to  distinguish  between  their  pulsation  and  that  of  the  neighbormg 
arteries.  The  pulsation  of  some  deeply  seated  vein  (internal  jugular) 
which  cannot  t^  directly  observed  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine. 
But  even  then  the  venous  pulse  can  be  easily  recognized,  particularly  by 
the  large  area  of  pulsation  involved,  corresponding  to  the  large  size  of 
the  vein,  by  the  stow,  undulating  transmission  of  the  beat,  and  by 
the  very  moderate  amount  of  power  to  be  felt  in  the  pulsation,  depend- 
ing upon  the  slight  amount  of  tension  of  the  venous  contents.  If  the 
pulsation  be  transmitted  from  an  artery  to  a  vein,  compression  of  the 
vein  will  not  affect  the  pulsation  peripheral  to  the  point  of  compression, 
and  sometimes  the  resulting  congestion  will  make  the  pulsation  even 
more  distinct.  An  accentuation  of  the  pulsation  from  compression 
otherwise  occurs  only  with  the  very  rare  penetrating  venous  pulse.  (See 
p.  197.)  Under  some  circumstances  the  venous  pulse  may  also  be 
appreciated  at  the  liver  as  the  liver  venous  pulse. 


Fii.  lOe. — Graphic  RpmcDtation  of  the  spei-bnl.  mrotid  pul»,  iuiuUir  pul«.  wid  liver  duIh 
compued  wUh  [he  ndid  pulK  OfMr  Mukenw). 

phase  of  the  he&rt  action  and  the  rhythm  of  the  arterial  pulse.  Since  this  determina- 
tkn  bj  mere  inspection  and  pBlpstion  is  very  difficult,  it  it  beat  to  make  use  of 
tbe  graphic  method,  whereby  Dotb  pulses  can  be  recorded. 


Fig.  lot.— PbyiJolocle  (iM«Btlv«.  prfnrrtofie)  Tenoiupnlsa  (Ri*cel). 

An  easier  procedure  has  been  advocated   bv  Volhsrd.'     By  means  of  small 

glass  funnels,  one  of  which  is  placed  over  the  pulsating  vein  or  over  the  liver  area 

and  the  other  over  the  carotid,  the  pulsee  are  transmitted  through  hollow  tubes  to 

two  manometers  filled  with  differently  colored  fluids  and  placed  side  by  side.     It 

'  CoDgrew  for  Internal  Medicine,  1002. 
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is  then  very  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  water  columns  rise  alternately  or 
simultaneoualy.  On  account  of  their  inertia  the  two  columns  of  water  should  be  of 
the  same  height.'  The  connecting  tubes,  however,  need  not  be  of  equal  lengths, 
because  the  air-waves  are  propagated  through  them  with  the  velocity  ot  sound. 


Fig.  110.— Poeitiv«  oentrifu«Bl  (ay^oli 


■uffidency  (Riecel). 


This  procedure  eoroetimes  Kives  very  definite  results,  but  sometimes  fails  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  fully  isolating  the  venous  pulse  from  the  movement  imparted  to 
the  vein  by  the  carotid.    The  same  difficulty  is  met  in  the  graphic  method  (see 


herut  eyda  in  tha 


,lly  select  the  external  and  internal  jugular 
itUB  is  described  on  p,  126et  seq.  Simple  glaxG 
used  by  Mackenzie  (Fig.  129},  are  placed  on  the 
e  latter,  a  spot  as  free  as  possible  from  the  trans- 
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mitted  arterial  movement,  should  be  selected.  The  two  curves  are  recorded  on  the 
same  paper  (Mackenzie).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  radial  pulse  is  delayed  in 
relation  to  the  apex-beat  by  the  length  of  closure  time,  and  by  the  time  necessaiy 
for  transmission  of  the  pulse  to  the  artery,  it  is  usually  easy  to  decide  whether 
the  venous  pulse  is  syncnronous  or  alternate,  with  the  ventricular  systole.  If  any 
difficulty  is  experienced,  it  is  advantageous,  as  Mackenzie  has  shown  (see  p.  152), 
to  compare  the  radial  pulse  with  the  apex-beat,  carotid  pulse,  and  venous  pulse  in 
succession,  as  in  Fig.  108  (Mackenzie). 

The  jugular  venous  pulse  is  generally  more  distinct  if  the  patient  be  recumbent. 
We  cannot  always  interpret  every  peculiarity  of  such  a  venous  pulse-curve,  because 
the  arterial  pulse  often  inevitably  mterferes  with  the  venous  pulse,  and  sometimes 
secondary  peaks  are  caused  by  reflected  waves,  which  cannot  be  properly  explained, 
and  which  may  lead  to  erroneous  and  arbitrary  conclusions. 

Until  recently  two  varieties  of  the  venous  pulse  were  sharply  differentiated 


pulse.  This  sharp  distinction,  and  with  it  a  part  of  the  nomenclature,  must  to-day, 
nowever,  be  abandoned,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  discussion  of  the  origin  and 
essential  nature  of  the  venous  pulse. 

The  venous  pulse  is  plainly  due  to  rhythmic  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
venous  blood.  Except  in  one  instance,  to  be  discussed  later  as  the  ''  penetrating 
venous  pulse"  (see  p.  197),  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  arterial  blood  has  been 
lost  before  it  reaches  the  veins,  so  that  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  venous  pulse  must  be  due  to  impulses  starting  from  the  right  auricle 
and  transmitted  against  the  blood-current.  Tne  study  of  the  variations  of  pressure 
in  the  rif ht  auricle,  under  physiologic  and  pathologic  conditions,  must,  therefore, 
furnish  the  key  to  the  explanations  of  the  venous  pu^.  Von  Frey's*  exact  analysis 
of  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  auricle,  ventricle,  and  aorta  is  represented  in  the 
following  diagram:  • 

The  classification  of  the  venous  pulse  attempted  here  is  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing discussion. 

AURICULAR  VENOUS  PULSE 

The  pressure-curve  of  the  normal  auricle  must  evidently  represent,  with  but 
insignificant  variations,  the  normal  venous  pulse-curve.  (Compare  Fig.  109,  the 
physiologic  venous  pulse,  with  the  upper  curve  in  Fig.  111.)  The  obliquely  ascend- 
ing line  with  which  the  curve  tx^ins  (Fig.  Ill)  is  the  expression  of  the  filling  of  the 
right  heart  by  the  continuous  influx  of  blood  from  the  veins,  and  is  modified  by  the 
increased  intrathoracic  pressure  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart 
(auxocardia),  which  dimmishes  the  suction  and  tends  to  produce  stasis  in  the  veins. 
The  steep  rise  following  it  is  the  effect  of  the  systole  of  the  right  auricle  by  which, 
since  the  pressure  works  equally  fon^'ard  and  backward  from  the  auricle,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  veins  is  increased  in  spite  of  the  emptying  of  the  auricle  into  the  right 
ventricle.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  assume  an  actual  regumtation  of  the 
blood  into  the  veins.  Physiologists  assume  that  this  is  prevented  by  the  circular 
contraction  at  the  venous  orifices  coinciding  with  or  even  before  the  auricular  systole. 
The  damming  of  the  venous  stream  by  the  mcreased  pressure  in  the  auricle,  plus  this 
contraction,  produces  a  stasis  wave  in  the  veins.  The  apex  of  the  venous  curve, 
and  that  of  tne  auricular  curve,  correspond  then  to  the  systole  of  the  auricle  (pre- 
systolic). During  the  diastole  of  the  auricle,  corresponding  to  systole  of  tjie  ventricle 
(Fig.  Ill),  the  auricular  pressure  falls  and  the  curve  descends  rapidly  to  x.  This 
steep  auricular  descent,  the  most  strongly  marked  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
normal  venous  pulse,  is  apparently  also  due  in  part  to  the  negative  pressure  in  the 
thoracic  cavity,  caused  by  the  lessening  of  the  volume  of  the  heart  during  systole 
(meiocardia)  which  sucks  the  venous  blood  toward  the  heart.  For,  as  the  figure 
shows,  the  fall  of  the  venous  pulse-curve  coincides  with  the  aortic  pulse,  t.  f.,  the 
period  of  meiocardia.  From  tne  point  x  the  pressure  in  the  auricle  and  veins  rises 
again,  because  the  relaxed  auricle  is  again  being  filled.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
period  the  ventricle  is  still  contracting.  At  the  moment  when  ventricular  diastole 
Degins  (line  4  in  Fig.  Ill)  the  auriculoventricular  valves  open,  and  the  pressure 
naturally  sinks  again  in  the  auricle  and  veins,  the  curve  falling  to  y.  This  completes 
one  heart  cycle  and  one  so-called  normal  or  physiologic  venous  pulse.  Since  the 
summit  corresponds  to  the  systole  of  the  auricle,  the  terms  presystolic  and  auricular 

^  Die  Untersuchung  des  Pulses,  Berlin,  1892. 
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venous  pulse  are  both  justifiable,  as  is  also  the  term  physudogic,  in  so  far  as  this  pulse 
is  to  be  observed  under  quite  normal  conditions,  provided  the  veins  are  pbunly 
visible.  The  expression  '*  negative  "  pulse  should  be  abandoned,  for  it  puts  too  sreat 
emphasis  on  the  depression  of  the  auricular  curve  (x.  Fig.  Ill),  which  is  called  a 
ne^tive  wave,  as  if  any  such  negative  wave  or  fall  were  possible  without  a  precediiij| 
positive  wave  or  rise.  This  explanation  of  the  venous  pulse  is  in  no  way  affected  £i 
one  assume  an  actual  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  vems  instead  of  mere  stasis  on 
account  of  the  hindrance  to  the  blood-stream,  for  either  cause  would  give  rise  to  a 
positive  centrifugal  venous  wave.  Mackenzie's  designation  of  the  second  apex 
(between  x  and  y,  Fi^.  Ill;  c'.  Fig.  109),  as  the  verUrunUar  wave  is  not  justifiable, 
because  this  summit  is  not  the  expression  of  the  ventricular  contractions  as  the  first 
sunmiit  is  of  the  auricular  contraction,  but  occurs  onlv  after  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ventricular  contraction  is  finished.  The  fact  that  the  depression  y  is  due  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  ventricle  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  designating  the  summit  B  as  the 
ventricular  wave.  Under  pathologic  conditions,  to  be  sure,  a  true  ventricular  wave 
may  be  developed  from  this  second  summit,  as  we  shall  see  below,  and  this  is  evi- 
dently responsible  for  Mackenzie's  incorrect  terminology. 

VENTRICULAR  VENOUS  PULSE  WITHOUT  TRICUSPID  INSUFFICIENCY 

The  normal  venous  pulse  may  be  altered  by  either  one  of  two  cdnditions:  (1) 
Paralysis  of  the  auricle,  often  caused  in  heart  disease,  as  Mackenzie  has  shown, 
by  the  distention  of  the  walls  from  stasis;  and  (2)  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

In  the  former  the  auricular  wave,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  phy8iolo^;ic 
venous  pulse,  obviously  disappears  more  and  more  completely.  The  factors  which 
then  cause  alterations  of  pressure  in  the  auricle  and  veins  are:  (1)  The  gradual 
passive  increase  of  pressure,  resulting  from  the  au^ented  filling  of  auricle  and 
ventricle  together  with  the  increasing  intrathoracic  pressure  (auxocardia);  (2) 
the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  causing  stasis  in  the  veins  and  right  auricle; 
and  (3)  the  diastole  of  the  right  ventricle,  suddenly  unloading  the  auricle.  The 
negative  intrathoracic  pressure  (meiocardia),  dependent  upon  the  systolic  emptying 
of  the  heart,  tends  to  suck  the  blood  from  the  veins,  to  be  sure,  and  so  opposes  the 

stasis  due  to  ventricular  contraction,  but  its  effect 
upon  the  veins  is  less  direct  and  rapid,  so  that  it 
cannot  prevent  the  stasis.  Neither  can  the  in- 
creased intrathoracic  pressure  (auxocardia)  over- 
balance the  stronger  suction  of  the  ventricular 
J y^  /^  ^^---V\  y^  diastole.  The  two  important  factors,  then,  are: 
-^^^     /^  \C^ — \y^       ^^^  systole  of   the   right  ventricle,  causing 

•«  /  V stasis;  ana  (2)  the  diastole  of  the  right  ventricle, 

unloading  the  auricle  and  veins.    The  resulting 
Ijr  ^r  X      ^         venous  pulse  will  be  synchronous  with  ventricular 

^  systole,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  a  ventricuUtr 

Fig.  112.— Diasrmm  showing  the  systolic  venous  ptdse.  lis  form  is  shown  in  Fig. 
tranaformation  of  the  auricular  venoua    90,  although  there  it  is  due  to  the  regurgitation 

&u^iul^r?S?.t  *fhS'?S[ffio~uf    ot  the  blood  m  tricuspid  insufficiency    and  not 

venous  pulse  (///)  caused  by  increas-     tO  paralysis  of  the  auncle.      (See  Fig.  110.)      It  IS 

in^  paml/sis  of  the  auricle  without    obvious  that  different  degrees  of  insufficiency  in 
tncuspid  msuffiaency.  ^^^  muscle-waU  of  the  auricle  will  give  rise  to 

differinjg  transitional  forms  between  the  physio- 
logic auricular  pulse  and  the  purely  ventricular  pulse  of  paralysis  of  the  auricte  (Fig. 
112),  and  that,  as  the  wave  ^4  (Fig.  Ill)  grows  smaller  the  wave  B  will  be  shifted 
backward  into  the  point  corresponding  to  that  of  ventricular  systole. 

VENTRICin^R  VENOUS  PULSE  RESULTING  FROM  TRICUSPID  INSUFFICIENCY 

In  this  case  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  during  the  systole  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle causes  a  venous  pul^  of  ventricular  systolic  type.  Unless  the  auricle  has  lost 
its  abilitv  to  contract,  the  physiologic,  presystolic,  or  auricular  pulse  will  also  show 
more  or  less  plainly.  The  more  the  distention  of  the  auricle  paralyzes  its  wall,  the 
less  prominent  the  auricular  wave  appears.  In  Fig.  1 10  it  is  still  visible  as  an  ana- 
crotic elevation.  An  increase  of  the  tricuspid  insimiciency,  accentuating  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ventricular  wave's  ascending  limb,  anticipates  its  summit,  and  so  con- 
ceals the  auricular  wave.  A  comparison  of  such  a  venous  pulse  witn  the  carotid 
pulse  (Fig.  110)  shows  that  the  former  occurs  slightly  before  the  latter.    This  may 
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be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  portion  ot  the  ascending  limb  of  the  venous  pulse- 
curve  is  BtiU  due  in  part  to  the  auricular  coatraction,  but  it  can  also  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  re^u^tation  toward  the  veins  coincides  with  the  b^inning  of  the 
ventrifular  contraction,  while  the  aortic  valves  do  not  open  until  the  pressure  has 
augmented,  t.  «.,  at  the  end  of  the  so-called  "  clueure  time,"  a  term,  to  be  sure,  onl^ 
partially  applicable  in  tricuspid  insufRciency.    On  account  of  its  greater  energy  this 

'  "■  ■'   '  "  which  most  readily  gives  rise  to  an  audible  tone  at 

vein.     (See  Auscultation  of  the  Veins.) 


Such  forms  are  due  most  frequently  to  the  varying  degrees  of  completeneee  of  the 
auricular  contraction  (see  above),  but  angular  venous  pulse-waves  are  also  some- 
times due  to  the  influence  of  the  carotid  pulse,  manifeatinj;;  itself  either  in  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  whole  venous  curve  or  as  a  peculiar  extra  elevation  in  the  curve  (Fig.  1 13). 


Fig.  113.— Pbynolocio  (■o-called  auricular)  veuaui  puis*  with  u  extra  dsvatioo  (c)  ariaaa 
fnHD  the  carotid  pulne  tatter  Mackcniifl).  As  the  lieure  shows,  c  is  lyiichrDnous  with  the  carotin 
puln;  s  ia  Mackeniie'l  so-csUad  vaDtrieular  wave  (p.  l»e). 

The  latter  may  be  seen  more  plainly  on  deep  inspiration.  The  reccwnition  of  such 
Tariatious  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  many  modifications  of  the 
venous  pulse,  although  they  caimot  be  given  a  simple  name. 

POSmVH  CENTRIPETAL  OR  PENETRATING  VENOUS  PULSE 

This  rare  type  of  venous  pulse  is  produced  when  the  arterial  wave  possesses 
sufficient  force  to  'penetrate  the  capillaries  and  transmit  a  pulsating  motion  to  the 
venous  radicles.  It  is  illustrated  m  the  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard,  who,  by 
stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani,  dilated  the  vessels  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  arterial  pulse  to  be  transmitted  to  the  veins.  The  phenome- 
non evidently  depends  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  producing  the  capillary 
pulse  and  has  been  found  chiefly  in  aortic  insufficiency.  Quincke,  however,  believes 
that  a  capillary  pulse  does  not  always  accompany  a  penetrating  venous  pulse,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  we  may  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  pulse-wflve  in  the  capil- 
laries because  it  is  spread  over  too  great  an  area,  whereas  tlie  decrease  of  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  streams  in  the  venous  radicles,  under  favorable  pressure  condi- 
tions, may  cause  the  pulse  to  become  visible  again.  This  type  of  venous  pulse  occurs 
especially  with  an  arterial  pulsus  celcr;  perhaps  also  in  pronoimced  hyperemia  of  the 
tissues  with  excessive  dilatation  of  the  capinariee.  It  usually  appears^  not  in  the 
jugular  vein,  but  in  the  small  veins  ot  the  extremities.  Compression  will  obliterate 
the  pulse  in  the  central  portion,  hut  not  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  vein. 

DIASTOUC  VENOUS  COLLAPSE  (FRIEDREICH) 

This  very  rare  phenomenon  was  described  by  Friedreich  in  connection  with 
sjfEtolic  retraction  from  pericardial  adhesions.  (See  later  Palpation  and  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Precordia.)  The  diastolic  bulging  of  the  cheat-wall  produces  a  diastolic 
suction  within  the  thorax,  and  this  is  supposed  to  cause  the  veins  to  collapse.     It  is, 
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eo  to  apeak,  the  reverse  of  the  physiologic  auricular  venous  pulee.  In  the  latter 
the  vein  is  flattened  during  syetole;  in  the  phenomenon  described  by  Friedreich 
the  collapse  occurs  during  diastole.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  siiailar  to  the  ven- 
tricular venoua  pulse.  According  to  Brauer's  theory  of  the  diastoUc  thoracic  pro- 
jection, the  diastolic  venous  collapse  would  be  considered  as  a  direct  result  ol  an 
accentuated  diastole. 


Fig.  1 14.— Friedreich'!  diutolic  venoua  rollBpH  (after  Mukeniie). 

The  diastolic  venous  collapse  may  be  differentiated  from  the  ventricular  venous 
pulse  bv  the  visible  thoracic  diai^tolic  projection,  and  chiefly,  according  to  Mackenzie, 
by  thebrmid  plateaus  in  the  curve  between  the  diastolic  depressionB  (Fig.  114). 

THE  UVER  PULSE 
A  pulse  palpable  at  the  liver  ia  generally  the  expression  of  a  venous  pulse  de- 
monstrable also  at  the  jugular  vein.  But  an  aTteriid  liver  pidae  may  occur  with  a 
E renounced  pulsus  ccter  of  aortic  insufiiciency  and  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
ver.  Tiie  liver  pviae  can  be  appreciated  Dest  by  palpating  the  liver,  as  tar  as 
possible  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  ho  aa  to  avoid  confusion  with  an  epigastric 
pulsation  or  with  an  aortic  pulsation,  wliich  ia  sometimes  transmitted  to  tlie  liver. 
(See  later  section  upon  Palpation  and  Inspection  of  the  Precordia.)  To  avoid  such 
errors,  it  is  especially  important  to  be  convinced  that  the  pulsation  ia  really  ex- 
panaile,  t.  e.,  that  the  volume  of  the  liver  increases  intermittently.     This  can  generally 


in  front.     This  is  usually  easy  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  oi^an. 

For  the  eraphic  record  of  the  liver  pulse,  Mackenzie's  "  liver  receiver"  (p. 
129)  is  pressed  closely  around  the  edge  of  tlie  organ  and  the  side  opening  then  closed 
with  the  hnger.  The  pulse  is  then  recorded  in  the  same  way  as  the  venous  pulse  at 
the  j  ugular  vein. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  a  plainly  expansile  liver  pulae  was  always  systolio 
(ventricular)^  and,  if  an  arterial  pulse  were  excluded,  it  was  a  reliable  diagnostic  sign 
of  tricuspid  insufficiency.  But  Volhard  has  shown  that  in  coneestion  of  the  liver, 
a  presystolic  (auricular)  pulae  is  not  infrequent.  The  author's  theory  of  the  venous 
pulse  m  general  would  also  militate  against  even  the  systolic  liver  pulse  being 
conclusive  evidence  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.     (See  p.  195.) 

Mackenzie  reporta  that  in  con^^e.stion  of  the  liver  he  has  practically  never  failed 
to  demonstrate  a  liver  pulse  graphically,  and  that  it  is  a  much  more  constant  symp- 
tom than  a  jugular  venoua  pulse.  This  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
stasia  is  much  more  marked  at  the  liver,  because  at  the  neck  it  is  combated  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  tending  to  empty  the  veins. 

In  oppoaition  to  Volhard,  Mackenzie  considers  a  presystolic  liver  pulae  a  sign 
characteristic  of  tricuspid  atenoeis. 

Mackenzie  has  shown  that  epigastric  pulsations  may  shove  the  liver  outward 
during  xystole  correeponding  to  the  negative  character  (the  ayatolic  retraction) 
of  the  ordinary  epigastric  pulsation  assumed  by  him.  This  movement  of  the  liver 
will  give  rise  to  a  curve  Uke  that  a!  a  presystolic  auricular  venoua  pulse,  except  that 
the  wave  B  (Fig.  Ill)  will  be  lacking,  in  such  cases  the  differential  diagnosis 
may  be  made  by  means  of  palpation. 

An  arterial  liver  mJne,  as  has  been  said,  sometimes  occurs  in  aortic  insufficiencj 
■8  a  result  of  the  pulsus  celer  and  in  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  can  be  differen- 
tiated from  the  veiwua  liver  pulse  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  other  condi- 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  MODERN  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  VENOUS  PULSE- 
CURVES  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  DISTURBANCES  OF  THE 
RHYTHH  OF  THE  HEART-ACHON 

In  the  recent  literature  on  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  action  and  its  disturbances, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce,  from  the  graphic  records  of  the  venous 
pulse,  far-reaching  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  o?  the  action  of  the  right  heart, 
and  so  to  obtain  data  for  the  interpretation  of  any  anomalies  of  the  heart  action 
present.  The  author  considers  these  attempts  proper  and  praiseworthy,  but  lack- 
mg  in  sufficient  searching  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  presenting  them.  The 
latter  have  not  taken  into  account  the  enormous  difficulty,  especially  in  irregular 
pulses,  caused  by  reflected  waves.  Just  as  in  the  arterial  pulse-wave,  the  primary 
wave  is  often  confused  by  all  kinds  of  secondary  reflected  waves,  of  whose  dia^ostic 
significance  we  know  but  little  (see  p.  133)  on  account  of  their  involved  etiology. 
The  same  difficulty  occurs  with  the  venous  curve,  and  the  det-ection  and  interpreta- 
tion of  secondary  waves  in  the  latter  is  even  more  difficult.  For,  on  account  of  (1) 
the  low  pressure;  (2)  the  marked  variations  in  pressure  with  different  positions  of  the 
body  caused  by  gravity;  and  (3)  the  slow  rate  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  whose 
movement  may  otten  be  followed  with  the  eye,  the  retardation  of  the  reflected  waves, 
and  consequently  their  position  in  the  curve,  are  much  more  variable  than  in  the 
arterial  pulse^urve.  The  carotid  pulse  may  also  interfere  with  and  influence  the 
venous  curve  in  varying  ways,  depending  on  its  own  form  and  on  the  place  at  which 
it  acts  upon  the  vein.  The  mfluence  of  respiration  has  also  been  too  little  considered. 
In  irregular  heart  action,  where,  to  be  sure,  these  analyses  of  the  venous  pulse  play 
an  important  part,  the  difficulties  of  such  analyses  become  often  immeasurable,  just 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  and  the  persistent  variation  with  each  heart  action. 
I  See  p.  152  et  seq.).  The  positiveness  with  which  such  problematic  interpretations 
of  highly  irrc^lar  venous  pulse-ctirves  have  been  presented  in  recent  writings  is 
very  astom'shing,  and  evidently  comparable  to  the  phase  in  the  history  of  the  arte- 
rial sphygmogram,  now  past,  when  from  it,  too.  were  drawn  similar  far  too  extensive 
conclusions. 
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PERCUSSION  IN  GENERAL:  INSTRUMENTS 

The  examination  of  the  human  body  by  means  of  percussion  (or 
striking)  plays  an  especially  important  rdle  in  the  modem  diagnostic 
methods  of  internal  medicine.  The  condition  of  the  or^an  or  organs 
underlying  the  spot  percussed  is  determined  or,  at  least,  mferred  from 
the  sound  produced.  We  accredit  the  discovery  of  this  method  to  the 
Vienna  physician  Auenbrugger,  for  in  the  year  1761  a  description  of  it 
appeared  in  his  work,  Inventum  Novum,  However,  the  method  was  not 
generally  employed  until  after  Corvisart,  Napoleon  I.'s,  physician, 
translated  Auenbrugger's  work  into  the  French  (1808)  and  appended 
extensive  observations  of  his  own  as  commentaries.  Manifold  modifica- 
tions, theoretic  confirmations,  and  improvements  in  interpretation  were 
then  added  to  the  method  by  a  great  number  of  authors,  of  whom  we 
need  only  mention  Piorry,  the  inventor  of  the  pleximeter;  Barry,  the 
inventor  of  the  percussion  hammer;  Wintrich,  Skoda,  Traube,  and  A, 
Geigel.  Hence,  although  the  method  b  already  more  than  a  century 
old,  it  really  only  became  the  common  property  of  physicians  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To-day  percussion  and  aus- 
cultation have  become  the  comer-stone  of  diagnosis.  The  student 
must  learn  both  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  clinical  experience. 

There  are  countless  methods  of  percussion.    Originally  only  imm&' 
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diate  (direct)  percussion  was  employed,  i,  e,,  the  striking  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  directly  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  But  where  the  body- 
covering  is  soft,  such  a  method  will  elicit  only  indistinct  and  impure 
sounds,  and  therefore  to-day  we  use  almost  exclusively  mediate  (in- 
direct) percussion,  i.  e.,  either  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  or  a  specially 
constructed  instrument — the  pleximeter — is  interposed  between  the 
striking  finger  and  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  theory  of  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  recently  worked  out  by  R.  GeigeL*  The  "plexor"  is  a 
small  hammer  furnished  with  a  rubber  tip.  It  may  be  substituted  for 
the  striking  finger. 

In  mediate  (indirect)  percussion  we  may  use  either:  (1)  Finger-finger 
percussion;  (2)  finger-pleximeter  percussion;  or  (3)  plexor-pleximeter 
percussion. 

Individual  taste  or  habit  will  generally  determine  a  preference  for 
one  of  these  methods.  There  are  certain  differences  and  advantages  in 
each,  although  we  may  be  skilful  or  awkward  with  any  one  of  them. 
The  finger-finger  percussion  is  the  most  difficult  to  learn;  but  in  many 
cases  it  furnishes  more  accurate  results  than  the  pleximeter  percus- 
sion, because  the  inherent  note  of  the  pleximeter  is  liable  to  confuse  the 
percussion  tone.  It  has  been  held  by  many  authors,  particularly  by 
Ebstein,  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
finger-finger  percussion  aids  the  sense  of  hearing  (palpation-percussion).' 
But  the  chief  advantage  is  that  the  physician  is  independent  of  instru- 
ments, which  may  be  readily  forgotten,  mislaid,  or  broken.  The  finger 
pleximeter,  and  especially  the  plexor-pleximeter,  percussion  methods 
are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  greater  differences  of  sound  may  be  more 
readily  demonstrated  and  appreciated  by  a  larger  circle  of  listeners; 
nevertheless,  a  percussion-note  which  is  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
considerable  distance  is  suitable  only  for  certain  cases  (see  below). 
A  physician  should  be  familiar  with  all  three  methods,  and  he  should 
be  able  to  control  his  own  results  by  applying  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  for  despite  the  utmost  care  and  great  skill,  the  subjective    har- 

*  Dejit.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  p.  598. 

'This  conclusion  has  recently  been  combated  by  Moritz.  He  maintains  that  if 
all  aid  from  the  sense  of  hearing  be  excluded  (by  closing  the  ears  and  working  in  a 
nois^  room)  the  sense  of  touch  alone  will  lead  to  either  negative  or  erroneous  con- 
clusions. He  is,  therefore,  inclined  to  consider  that  the  sensation  of  a  greater  or  less 
resistance  appreciated  by  the  touch,  which  indisputably  accompanies  the  acoustic 
perception  on  percussion,  is  in  reality  only  a  secondary  sensation.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  suggested  by  tne  sensations,  appreciated  by  the  hearing,  or  as  the  result  of 
an  imconsdous  process  of  induction.  In  other  words,  one  reasons  from  a  loud  per- 
cussion-note to  a  less  resistance,  from  a  faint  note  to  a  greater  resistance.  The 
author  shares  these  misgivings.  He  is  also  inclined  in  general  to  condemn  the  com- 
bination of  two  kinds  of  sense  impressions  in  one  method  of  examination.  If  he 
wishes  to  palpate,  he  palpates,  and  uses  no  accompanying  percussion.     If  he  is 

Eercussing^  he  considers  it  best  to  concentrate  his  entire  attention  on  the  sounds 
eard,  which  often  are  appreciated  exactly  and  correctly  judged  only  with  diffi- 
culty. In  any  case,  this  mixing  of  sense  impressions  contains  an  instinctive,  almost 
an  unconscious,  element,  which  offers  great  difficulties  for  scientific  analysis  and  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  beginner  cannot  easily  be  shown  how  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion in  percussion  toward  two  sensations  at  once,  both  of  them,  moreover,  difficult 
to  appreciate  and  to  juclge.  A  certain  mastery  of  the  procedure,  gained  by  long  ex- 
perience, is  essential.  Ebstein  especially  recommends  his  palpation  percussion  for 
the  determination  of  the  total  size  of  the  heart  (corresponaing  to  the  deep  cardiac 
dulness).  But  it  is  difficult  for  the  author  to  imderstand  how  such  deep-lying 
boundaries  can  be  appreciated  by  touch.  He  would  consider  that  the  palpatory 
sensations  in  that  case  would  be  determined  rather  by  the  conditions  of  resistance 
of  the  thorax  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  heart,  taking  into  account  the  sternum. 
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acter  of  the  method  often  in  difficult  cases  leaves  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  examiner.  A  plexor  and  pleximeter  are  of  some  advantage  in  the 
employment  of  the  plexor-pleximeter  method  (p.  205),  although  we  can 
substitute  a  bit  of  wood,  a  pencil,  or  the  like  for  the  plexor,  and  a  coin 
or  another  bit  of  wood  for  the  pleximeter. 

In  certain  cases  (e.  a.,  for  determining  slight  pathologic  dulness  in  the  chest 
or  abdomen  and  for  differentiating  the  deep  cardiac  dumess)  immediate  (direct) 
percussion  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  control.  The  examiner  thus  avoids  too  stroma 
pressure  of  the  pleximeter  or  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand,  a  very  common  fault  with 
Deginners.  Immediate  (direct)  percussion  is  made  by  striking  with  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  or  the  tips  of  the  four  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  arranged  like 
a  pyramid.*  In  percussing  the  lung  apices  beneath  the  clavicles  the  bone  serves  as  a 
pleximeter,  and  the  middle  finger  of  trie  right  hand  as  the  plexor. 

Laennec  combined  percussion  and  auscultation  by  listening  with  the  stetho- 
scope at  a  spot  near  to  that  being  percussed  ("  percussion  auscultation,"  "  percus- 
sion transsonance,"  see  the  use  of  this  principle  m  the  "  stick-pleximeter"  percus- 
sion, p.  205).  Runeberg  has  recently  called  attention  asain  to  this  procedure, 
recommending  its  use  in  general  in  determining  the  bounouaries  of  an  organ.  He 
places  the  stethoscope  over  the  spot  at  which  the  oi^n  in  question  lies  nearest  the 
thoracic  wall.  He  then  percusses  over  the  organ  lighthr,  if^  it  lie  deeply  or  merely 
strokes  the  skin  with  the  finger  if  the  organ  lie  superficiallj.  The  finger  is  then 
gradually  moved  away  from  the  stethoscope.  As  long  as  it  is  over  the  organ,  a 
distinct  sound  is  heard,  transmitted  through  the  organ  and  the  stethoscope  apparently 
directly  to  the  ear,  but  as  soon  as  the  boumdary  of  the  organ  is  passed,  the  sound  dis- 
appears or  loses  itfi  direct  character.  Runeberg  claims  that  in  this  way  he  is  able 
to  map  out  both  superficial  and  deep  organs,  and  to  distinguish  not  only,  as  in 
ordinary  percussion,  the  boundaries  between  air-containing  and  solid  orsans,  but  also 
those  between  two  air-containing  or  two  solid  organs  (e.  g.,  stomach  and  colon, 
colon  and  small  intestine,  heart  and  liver,  liver  and  gall-bladder,  heart  and  a  neigh- 
boring pleural  exudate,  air  in  the  thorax  and  lungs  or  stomach).  The  author  has  not 
been  able  to  confirm  these  results.  He  considers  the  method  reliable  only  for  the 
determination  of  the  boundary  between  a  solid  and  an  air-containing  oi]gan,  and  then 
only  when  both  lie  superficially  and  when  percussion,  not  stroking  with  the  finger, 
is  used,  because  if  stroking  be  employed,  the  sound  produced  by  friction  with  the  skin 
is  too  prominent.  The  deeper  the  or^an  lies,  the  more  subjective  and  unreliable  he 
finds  tne  method.  He  has  failed  entirely  to  determine  by  it  the  boundary  between 
organs  not  differing  in  their  air-content.  He  is,  therefore,  not  convinced  that  it  is 
better  than  ordinary  percussion.  Smith  and  others  have  announced  very  peculiar 
results  in  the  diagnosis  of  heart  conditions  by  their  so-called  "  friction  method," 
1.  e.,  listening  with  the  "  phonendoscope"  fsee  section  on  Auscultation)  to  the  sounds 
produced  by  friction  against  the  skin.  These  investigations  were  undertaken  chiefly 
m  the  interest  of  the  total  abstinence  movement,  and  the  results  cannot  be  confirmed 
by  objective  observers.  The  author  considers  the  method  absolutely  worthless  and 
misleEuiing. 

Only  continued  practical  experience  can  teach  the  technic  of  percus- 
sion, and  but  few  rules  are  worth  stating. 

The  percussion  stroke  should  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  part  percussed. 

The  So-called  "  Orthopercussion."  2— Goldscheider  has  recently  recommended  that 
in  the  percussion  of  the  deep  cardiac  duhiess  the  stroke  should  be  made  perpen- 
dicular to  the  frontal  plane  and  not  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  even  when  the  sides 
of  the  thorax  are  being  pereussed.  He  claims  that  in  this  way  *'  sagittal  sound- 
waves" are  Aspersed  through  the  thorax,  and  that,  therefore,  the  true  size  of  the 
heart  is  projected  upon  the  thoracic  wall,  uninfluenced,  as  in  perpendicular  percus- 
sion, by  the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  thorax  (comparable  to  Moritz's  ortho- 
diagraphy with  Roentgen  rays).  The  author  finds  two  objections  to  this  theory. 
In  the  first  place,  a  body  of  such  complicated  form  and  structure  as  the  thorax  with 
its  contents  cannot  possibly  vibrate  exclusively  in  one  linear  direction,  or  even 

*  Zeit-  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xlii. 

2  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1907  (two  numbers)  and  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1907. 
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predominantly  so,  as  Goldscheider  more  cautiously  puts  it  in  the  last-cited  publica- 
tion. The  vibrations  must  be  considered  as  curves  of  three  dimensions,  whose 
greatest  axis  depends  not  only  on  the  direction  of  the  stroke,  but  also  on  that  of  the 
axis  of  maximum  elasticity.  A  second  and  much  more  important  objection  is  the 
fact,  that  in  percussing  toward  the  sides  of  the  thorax  the  direction  of  the  blow 
would  become  more  and  more  nearly  tangential  to  the  surface,  and,  therefore,  a 
continually  increasing  part  of  the  force  would  be  ineffective  in  producing  vibrations. 
In  other  words,  the  force  of  the  percussion  blow  would  be  a  variable  not  a  constant . 
This  method  would,  therefore,  be  approximately  accurate,  according  to  the  author's 
experience,  only  for  parts  of  the  thorax  lying  nearly  in  the  frontal  plane,  e.  ^.,  in 
general  for  a  heart  of  normal  size.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  such  a  method  apply 
to  a  heart  whose  apex-beat  is  felt  in  the  axillary  line.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  dumess 
always  elicited  by  percussion  over  a  sharp  convexitjr  of  the  bowed  ribs,  for  the 
reason  that  a  larsjer  proportion  of  percussion  stroke  impinges  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  ribs  and  is  lost  in  their  arch. 

In  finger  percussion  the  nail  of  the  percussing  finger  should  be  cut 
short,  and  the  blow  should  be  struck  with  the  pulp  of  the  last  phalanx 
in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  the  direction  of  the  stroke  but  also  the 
axis  of  the  last  phalanx  is  perpendicular  to  the  pleximeter  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  part  percussed.  A  perpendicular  stroke  is  essential 
for  producing  a  good,  uniform  note.  It  is  especially  difficult  for  the 
beginner  unless  he  be  a  piano  player.  Both  in  plexor  and  in  finger  per- 
cussion the  stroke  should  be  light,  short,  and  elastic,  produced  by 
merely  bending  the  wrist-joint,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  cramped 
position  of  the  hand  or  fingers.  Percussion  should  in  general  be  light 
(weak)  (see  later) .  Many  beginners  misinterpret  the  distinction  between 
light  and  strong  percussion,  a  mistake  which  should  be  avoided.  (See  p. 
215.)  The  so-called  strong  or  deep  percussion  should  also  in  most  cases 
be  quite  delicate,  so  that  the  note  cannot  be  heard  at  any  great  distance. 

The  pleximeter,  i,  e.,  the  finger  to  be  struck,  should  be  placed  with 
its  palmar  side  upon  and  in  close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  parallel  to  the  border  to  be  differentiated.  Only  light  pressure 
should  be  employed,  because  strong  pressure  even  with  light  (super- 
ficial) percussion  will  cause  a  diffuse  vibration  of  the  body  on  account 
of  the  larger  area  affected,  and  so  simulate  the  effect  of  a  stronger  (deep) 
percussion.     (See  p.  213.) 

Instead  of  the  usual  pleximeter,  a  bit  of  firm,  gray  erasing  rubber, 
cut  about  1  cm.  wide,  1  cm.  thick,  and  4  cm.  long,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose well  if  the  physician  be  not  skilled  in  finger  percussion.  Like  the 
finder,  such  a  pleximeter  has  practically  no  intrinsic  curve;  it  can  be 
easily  bent  to  conform  to  the  curves  of  the  chest-wall,  and  it  can  be 
struck  with  the  hard  end  of  the  hammer  or  with  the  finger. 

In  percussing  a  child's  body  very  much  less  force  must  be  used  than 
for  the  adult.     (See  Deep  and  Superficial  Dulness.) 

QUAUTY  OF  THE  PERCUSSION 

RESONANT   AND   DULL,   TYMPANITIC  AND  NON-TYBIPANrnc;  PER- 

CUSSION-NOTES* 

Even  a  lajnnan,  percussing  different  regions  of  the  body  surface,  is 
able  to  recognize  that  one  part  furnishes  a  resonant,  another  part  a  dull, 
note.  An  accurate  differentiation  between  resonant  and  dull  notes,  or 
between  different  grades  of  resonance,  is  the  groundwork  of  percussion. 

*  For  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  different  tones,  see  p  206. 
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A  typically  resonant  note  can  be  obtained  by  percussing  over  the  lung; 
a  typical  flat  note,  by  percussing  over  great  muscle  masses,  e.  g.,  the 
thigh.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  resonant  notes  are  produced  over 
organs  containing  air;  dull  notes  over  organs  without  air,  quite  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  are  solid  or  filled  with  fluid.  Therefore  per- 
cussion, on  the  one  hand,  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  different  organs; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  changes  in  the  resonance  of  the  note,  deter- 
mines any  increase  or  decrease  of  air  contained  in  the  organ.  The  less 
air,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  duller  the  note.  The 
resonance  of  the  note  also  varies  decidedly  with  the  deep  diameter  of  the 
air-containing  organ,  i.  e.,  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  percus- 
sion stroke.  The  thicker  the  layer  of  air,  the  more  resonant  the  note. 
(See  the  section  on  Deep  Dulness,  p.  213.)  The  influence  of  the  tension 
of  the  wall  surrounding  the  air  cavity  upon  the  resonance  of  the  note 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

We  apply  the  terms  resonant  and  dulled  to  the  percussion-notes, 
using  these  words  as  they  are  ordinarily  employed.  Clear  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  resonant^  and  muffled  as  sjrnonymous  with 
dulled.  But  these  terms  should  be  abandoned,  since  m  common  usage 
clear  usually  implies  a  high,  and  muffled  a  low,  tone,  so  that  beginners 
may  easily  be  led  into  misconceptions  by  their  use.  The  word  dulled 
as  opposed  to  resonant  is,  on  the  contrary,  unmistakable.  When  a 
resonant  note  is  modified  by  a  dulled  note,  we  speak  of  the  presence  of 
dulness;  a  note  which  is  neither  very  resonant  nor  very  dull  is  called 
relatively  dulled;  an  absolutely  dull  note,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely 
dulled  or  fiai.  The  terms  absolute  and  relative  dulness  have  a  corres- 
ponding signification. 

In  defining  the  quality  of  a  percussion-note  many  modem  authors  employ  the 
terms  short  and  long  as  synonymous  with  dull  and  resonant.  Theoretically,  this 
is  not  quite  correct,  because  the  latter  expressions  characterize  the  intensity  of  the 
note;  whereas  short  and  long  refer,  on  the  contrary,  to  its  duration,  and  the  latter 
must  depend  upon  the  size  and  elasticity  of  the  viorating  mass.  The  length  of  a 
musical  mstrument's  note  is  of  very  essential  importance  to  the  tone  and  value  of  the 
instrument.  A  musical  ear  can,  in  fact,  easily  difTerentiate  this  pjeculiarity  of  dura- 
tion in  a  percussion-note.  However,  in  the  relations  of  percussion  whicn  concern 
us  a  resonant  note  is  almost  alwajrs  long  and  a  dull  note  short.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  have  no  special  diagnostic  importance,  so  that  the  expressions  snort  and 
long  may  as  well  be  eliminate. 

There  are  countless  gradations  in  quality  between  the  two  extremes 
resonant  and  flat  or  clear  and  muffled,  the  differences  depending  upon 
the  amplitude  of  the  note  vibrations.  There  are,  however,  other  very 
important  differences  of  quality  which  we  must  heed  and  which  depend 
upon  variation  in  the  form  and  number  of  vibrations.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  latter  is  the  distinction  between  tympanitic  and  non-tym^ 
panitic  resonant  notes.  This  distinction  is  illustrated  by  comparing  m  a 
healthy  person  the  note  obtained  over  the  lung  with  that  obtained  over 
the  air-containing  abdominal  viscera.  The  pulmonary  note  is  resonant, 
but  not  tympanitic.  The  note  over  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  reso- 
nant, and  also  tympanitic.  Both  tympanitic  and  non-tympanitic  notes 
are  really  noises  in  the  purely  physical  sense;  but  in  tympanitic  notes 
the  vibrations  are  sufficiently  periodic  (i.  e.,  tuneful)  for  the  ear  to 
be  able  to  compare  their  number  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
other  sounds;  in  short,  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  certain  pitch.     This 
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theoretic  differentiation  between  tympanitic  and  non-tympanitic  notes 
will  not  make  the  matter  much  clearer  to  a  beginner;  but  m  a  practical 
demonstration  a  musical  ear  will  very  readily  appreciate  the  distinction 
between  the  resonant  but  non-tympanitic  lung  note  and  the  true  tym- 
panitic note  of  the  bowels.  No  sharply  defined  boundary  really  exists 
between  tympanitic  and  non-tympanitic  notes.. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  a  non-tympanitic  note  will  be  transformed 
into  a  tympanitic  note  when  the  tension  of  the  air  within  the  organ 
diminishes,  i.  e.,  when  its  wall  is  relaxed;  and  the  converse  is  also^  true, 
that  with  an  increase  in  tension  a  tympanitic  will  be  transformed  into  a 
non-tympanitic  note.  If  we  inflate  a  pig's  bladder  while  at  the  same 
time  we  percuss  over  it,  we  shall  notice  that  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
distention  the  note  is  tympanitic,  but  with  further  inflation  non-tym- 
panitic. During  the  transformation  of  a  non-tympanitic  into  a  tym- 
panitic note  its  intensity  or  sonority  increases;  in  other  words,  the 
note  first  becomes  hyperresonant  before  it  becomes  tympanitic. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a  tympanitic  note,  as  has  been  said,  is 
a  certain  definite  pitch,  so  that  naturally  we  can  distinguish  a  low  tym- 
panitic from  a  high  tympanitic  note,  and  gradations  between  the  two. 
Different  tone  heights  (pitch)  cannot  be  distinguished  easily  in  non- 
tympanitic  notes.  The  pitch  of  a  percussion-note  depends  upon  various 
factors,  above  all,  upon  the  tension  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  air-space 
and  upon  the  size  of  the  latter. 

It  is  self-evident  that  more  than  one  of  the  qualities  discussed  may 
characterize  the  same  percussion-note.  Thus,  e.  g.,  we  may  speak  of  a 
relatively  dulled  high  tympanitic  note,  or  of  a  resonant  low  tympanitic 
note. 

The  following  scheme  of  the  tone  qualities  described  above  may  be 
useful: 

resonant  (clear)  relatively  dulled       absolutely  duUed  (dull,  flat) 

(generally  long,  full)  (relatively  faint)  (genenilly  short,  dead) 

> , >  y , i 

A  A 

tympanitic    non-tympanitic    tympanitic    non-tympanitic 


mf  V. 


A  A 

high    low  high    low 

There  are  two  other  specific  tone  qualities  which  must  be  mentioned, 
viz.,  metallic  resonance  and  the  **  cracked-poV  sound  or  cracked-poi 
resonance. 

BIETALUC  RESONANCE  1 

Metallic  resonance  means  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  percussion-note, 
which  is  best  characterized  by  its  name.  It  can  be  imitated  by  percuss- 
ing one's  own  distended  cheeks  with  a  plexor  and  pleximeter. 

Its  metallic  character  depends  upon  an  individual  metallic  overtone 
of  a  definite  pitch,  which  can  be  appreciated  sometimes  during  the  entire 
duration,  sometimes,  however,  only  at  the  end  of  the  sound.  In  the 
latter  case  we  speak  of  it  as  a  metallic  after-resonance. 

The  latter  is  probably  due  to  a  faint  metallic  resonance  at  first 

1  For  the  newer  theory  of  the  origin  of  metallic  resonance  see  p.  206. 
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obscured  by  the  ordinary  percussion-note  and  audible  only  at  the  end 
of  it. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Wintrich  for  the  older  experiments 
upon  metallic  resonance.  He  showed  that  this  sound  arises  only  when 
large  air-spaces  are  percussed.  These  may  be  closed  or  open;  but  if 
open,  the  orifice  must  be  relatively  narrow,  i.  e.,  in  proportion  to  the 
cross-section  of  the  cavity.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cavity-wall  must 
be  comparatively  smooth,  because,  according  to  Wintrich,  metallic 
resonance  depends  essentially  upon  the  reflection  of  the  air-waves 
which  percussion  sets  into  vibration  within  the  cavity  and  their  inter- 
ference with  one  another.  This  produces  the  high,  iiJiarmonious  over- 
tones responsible  for  the  metallic  character  of  the  sound.  The  thinner 
the  walls,  the  easier  the  metallic  character  can  be  appreciated.  For  a 
criticism  of  Wintrich's  theory  see  p.  206. 

If  the  walls  of  the  cavity  be  yielding  (flexible),  metallic  resonance 
will  not  result  unless  they  are  imder  a  certain  moderate  tension.  Again, 
a  cavity  must  be  of  a  certain  size  to  produce  metallic  resonance;  accord- 
ing to  Wintrich,  its  greatest  diameter  must  be  at  least  6  cm.  Smaller 
cavities  very  rarely  furnish  metallic  resonance. 

The  metallic  resonance  noted  in  percussing  the  normal  human  body 
is  in  most  cases  so  faint  that  it  can  be  appreciated  only  when  the  ear 
is  very  near  or  is  connected  with  the  percussed  area  by  means  of  a 
stethoscope  (auscultatory  percussion).  The  easiest  way  to  appreciate 
metallic  resonance  is  by  means  of  the  "stick-pleximeter"  method 
(Heubner).  In  this  method  we  percuss  with  the  handle  of  the  plexor 
upon  a  bit  of  stick,  a  coin,  or  some  other  firm  object  placed  upon  the  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  auscultate  with  the  stethoscope  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  case  a  coin  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  dull  its 
own  metallic  resonance.  By  the  reverberation  of  the  high  overtones 
in  the   "stick-pleximeter"   method   the   resulting  shrill  noise  seems 

Earticularly  to  favor  the  production  of  a  metallic  resonance.  (See  also, 
owever,  p.  208.)  Metallic  resonance  may  accompany  non-tympanitic 
as  well  as  tympanitic  notes;  but  in  the  former  case  it  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  stick-pleximeter  method  of  percussion. 

Metallic  resonance  can  be  elicited  sometimes  over  physiologic  cavi- 
ties, e.  g.,  the  stomach  and  intestines;  sometimes  over  pathologic 
collections  of  air,  e,  g.,  lung  cavities,  pneumothorax,  pneumoperi- 
cardium. 

If  the  cavity  contain  fluid  as  well  as  air,  change  of  the  patient's 
position  may  alter  the  pitch  of  the  metallic  resonance.  This  is  because 
its  pitch  depends  partly  upon  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  air  cavity, 
which  would  be  altered  by  the  shifting  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
fluid  and  the  air. 


CE^CKED-POT  RESONANCE 
(Bralt  de  Pot  Fde ;  Nolle  of  the  Chink  of  Coins) 

This  peculiar  clanging  or  rattling  percussion  noise  can  be  simulated 
by  filling  the  hand  with  coins,  shutting  it  tight  enough  to  allow  only  a 
sfight  space  for  the  coins  to  move,  and  then  shaking  the  hand;  or,  in 
another  way,  by  clasping  the  hands  together  firmly,  leaving  a  slight  air- 
space between,  and  then  striking  the  back  of  one  hand  agamst  the  knee. 
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The  force  of  the  blow  will  expel  some  air  through  the  narrow  chink  be- 
tween the  hands.  Another  method  is  to  strike  a  hollow  rubber  ball 
with  a  narrow  opening  vigorously  enough  to  expel  some  air  with  each 
stroke.  Such  experiments,  as  well  as  the  conditions  in  the  chest  which 
are  responsible  for  the  phenomenon,  make  it  probable  that  the  cracked- 
pot  sound  observed  in  man  is  a  stenotic  murmur  following  the  primary 
tympanitic  tone;  the  percussion  blows  expel  air  quickly  through  a  nar- 
row, slit-like  opening.  (See  p.  210  for  its  diagnostic  significance;  p.  208 
for  the  theory  of  its  origin.) 


A   THEORETIC    DISCUSSION    OF    THE   PERCUSSION-NOTE,    BASED 

UPON  RECENT  EXPERIHENTS 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  percussion-note  is  based 
partly  on  ordinary  acoustic  laws,  partly  on  tne  older  and  rather  meager  experiments 
(of  Skoda,  Wintnch,  Zamminer,  Gerhardt,  Sr.,  and  Eichhorst),  whidi  analyzed  the 
tones  by  means  of  a  resonator,  and  partly  on  an  exact  comparative  analysis  of  the 
tones  actually  heard  on  percussion.  How  important  and  reliable  the  last  (sub- 
jective) method  is  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  results  have  been,  in  almost  everv 
mstance,  confirmed  by  the  recent  objective  experiments  about  to  be  describea. 
We  owe  these  experiments  to  A.  Geigel  and  Theo.  Selling.  The  latter,  with  Edel- 
baum  and  Scripture  at  F.  Miiller's  instigation,  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
percussion-note  by  means  of  the  newest  physical  apparatus. 

For  the  comprehension  of  what  follows  it  must  oe  understood  that,  according  to 
Helmholtz,  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  a  noise  and  a  tone,  Elach  can  be 
resolved  into  simpler  tones.  Practically  the  boundary  between  them  lies  at  the 
point  where  the  ear  fails  to  distinguish  any  one  pitch  on  accoimt  of  the  interference 
of  the  partial  tones.  This  distinction  obviously  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
natural  power  of  the  individual  ear.  If  several  keys  of  the  piano  be  struck  together 
at  random,  the  result  generally  gives  the  impression  of  a  mere  noise,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  individual  tones,  although  in  this  case  the  "  noise" 
is  obviously  composed  of  musical  tones,  and  is  not  very  different  from  certain  "  har- 
monies'' of  modem  orchestration  which  are  tolerated  by  the  present  generation. 
Similarly  in  physical  diagnosis  the  lack  of  a  sharp  distinction  between  a  noise  and  a 
tone  is  observed  in  studying  the  transition  between  tympanitic  and  non-tympanitic 
percussion-notes.  From  both,  however,  the  pure  '*  tones"  of  Helmholtz  are  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  purely  sinusoidal  vibrations. 

In  the  percussion  of  air-containing  organs  the  omm  and  the  air  contained  in  it 
obviously  vibrate  together  as  a  whole;  so  that  the  old  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
resonant  note  of  air-containing  organs  was  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  air  or  of 
the  surrounding  tissue  was  wholly  futile.     \^brations  of  the  lung  substance  without 


synchronous  vibrations  of  the  air-content  are  certainly  as  inconceivable  as  are  vibra- 
tions of  the  air-content  without  the  participation  of  the  lung  substance.  R.  Geigers 
comparison  of  the  percussed  lung  to  percussed  foam  is,  therefore,  entirely  pertinent. 

Selling  *  first  cfetermined,  by  means  of  both  Einthoven's  galvanometer  and  the 
phonograph,  that  a  resonant  (lung)  tone  is  distinguished  from  a  dull  (lung)  tone  by 
the  greater  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  This  corresponded  exactly  to  the  oldw 
view.  He  also  established  by  both  methods  the  more  interesting  fact  that  a  resonant 
tone  lasts  longer  than  a  dull  one,  thus  confirming  our  early  theory  that  in  general  a 
parallel  exists  between  resonant  and  dull  and  fiul  and  dead  tones.  Such  a  parallel 
IS,  of  course,  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  terms  *'  full"  and  shallow  express 
something  fundamentally  different  from  the  terms  "  resonant"  and  "  dull,"  namely, 
the  duration  of  the  vibration,  which  depends,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the 
mass  and  the  elasticity  of  the  vibrating  body. 

Selling  also  investigated  the  pitch  of  the  pereussion-note.  By  means  of  the 
resonator  he  proved  the  pulmonary  tone  to  be  a  very  complex  one,  made  up  of  many 
partial  tones,  among  which  the  deep  notes  predominate.  The  range  of  pitch  of  thie 
resonant,  non-tympanitic  pulmonaiy  tone  is  from  low  F  to  high  C.  In  healthy 
adults  it  goes  down  to  about  low  A;  m  children  to  middle  F;  in  patients  with  emphy- 

*  Deut.  Areh.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xc,  parts  1  and  2,  p.  163.  See  also  F.  MQller, 
Zeit.  f .  &rztl.  Fortbildung,  1906,  parts  15  and  17. 
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eema  to  low  F.  The  normal  resonant  pulmonary  tone  ia  therefore  preeminently 
deep.  The  dull  tone,  on  the  contrary,  is  higher  in  pitch,  since  the  deeper  tones  aie 
subdued  through  the  decreasing  capability  of  the  lung  for  vibration.  All  this  sup- 
ports the  proposition  (p.  203)  to  set  aside  the  terms  clear  for  resonant  and  muf- 
fled for  duU,  smce  one  usually  means  by;  clear  a  high,  by  muffled  a  low,  tone. 

This  determination  of  the  predominance  of  deep  notes  agrees  with  the  fact, 
pointed  out  by  Selling,  that  the  vocal  (tactile)  fremitus  is  felt  only  when  the 
patient  pitches  his  voice  low.  In  women  there  is  often  no  appreciable  fremitus, 
since  their  high  voices  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  deep  lunc  tone.  In  children, 
however,  it  is  more  perceptible  than  in  women,  since,  althoughtheir  voices  are  higher, 
so  is  also  their  normal  pulmonary  tone,  on  account  of  the  smaller  volume  of  the 
lungs. 

According  to  Selling,  the  determination  of  the  highest  pitch  of  the  notes  com- 
posing the  pulmonary  tone  is  less  important,  for  this  depNends  more  on  the  intrinsic 
tones  of  the  hammer  and  pleximeter  or  of  the  percussing  and  percussed  fingers. 
This  aaprees  with  the  fact  that  a  dull  note  over  the  lun^  generally  seems  higher,  be- 
cause the  deep  pulmonarv  tones  are  fainter,  while  the  higher  notes  of  the  pleximeter 
are  unchanged.  Since  the  dull  pulmonary  tone  is  essentially  a  weakened  tone,  and 
since  light  percui^ion  weakens  the  tone,  it  follows  that  in  light  percussion  we  tend 
to  get  a  higher  pitch,  t.  e.,  one  more  influenced  by  the  tones  of  the  percussion  aj>- 
paratus.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  strong  and  light  percussion  for  the  determination  of  deep  dulness  (p.  216). 

Selling  also  found  the  tympanitic  character  of  a  tone  to  be  due  to  the  greater 
preponderance  of  one  fundunental  tone  and  the  partial  tones  near  it  in  the  scale. 
This  has  so  far  been  determined  by  the  resonator  aJone,  but  not  through  the  curve 
of  the  string  galvanometer. 

R.  Geigel  s  experiments  chiefly  refer  to  the  determination  of  the  conditions  caus- 
ing the  tympanitic  note  and  the  metallic  resonance,  with  some  other  phenomena 
of  interest  in  physical  diagnosis  connected  with  the  latter.  He  believes  their  ex- 
planation lies  m  the  correct  application  of  principles  laid  down  several  decades  a^ 
by  Helmholtz.  The  differences  between  the  ordinary  resonant,  the  tympanitic 
note,  and  metallic  resonance  are,  he  maintains,  caused  by  differences  in  conditions 
determining  the  number  of  overtones  accompanying  the  fundamental.  These  con- 
ditions were  explained  by  Helmholtz.  He  discovered  that  the  more  the  vibrating 
body  vibrates  in  its  dependent*  parts,  no  less  than  as  a  whole,  the  more  overtones 
will  arise.  If  a  stretched  string  be  set  in  vibration  by  drawing  it  to  one  side  at 
its  middle  point  and  releasing  it,  it  vibrates  primarily  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  funda- 
mental note  is  clearly  heard.  Every  part  of  the  string  passes  the  position  of  equilib- 
rium almost  synchronously  and  in  the  same  direction.  Still,  even  here  the  move- 
ment transmitted  from  the  initial  movement  of  the  string  is  not  instantaneously 
communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  string,  so  that  nodes  are  formed  dividing  the  string 
into  a  certain  number  of  eaual  parts,  which  vibrate  independently  in  alternating 
directions  and  more  rapidly  than  tne  string  as  a  whole.  These  independent  secondary 
vibrations  give  rise  to  overtones.  According  to  Helmholtz,  the  number  of  overtones 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  initial  movement  is  pven  to  the  vibrating  body. 
The  more  the  transmission  to  all  parts  of  the  string  is  disturbed,  the  more  overtones 
are  formed.  For  instance,  if  instead  of  the  string  being  slowly  drawn  to  one  side 
and  released,  it  be  struck  snarply  with  a  hammer,  tne  movement  given  to  it  becomes 
more  complex  and  the  overtones  are  increased.  The  shorter  tne  stroke,  the  less 
completely  and  quickly  is  the  movement  transmitted  to  the  rest  of  the  string;  the 
more  nodes  and  the  more  overtones  are,  therefore,  formed.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  hammer  is  made  of  hard  material.  In  that  case  the  string  gives  a  clanging 
sound.  This  is  the  reason  the  hammers  in  a  pianoforte  are  cushioned,  since  the  dura- 
tion of  contact  between  hammer  and  string  is  thus  increased.  The  clanging  sound 
of  the  imcushioned  hammer  is  caused  by  the  large  number  of  high  overtones,  for  in 
general  the  higher  overtones  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  tones,  i.  6., 
their  rates  of  vibration  do  not  stand  in  any  simple  ratio  to  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
fundamental  tone.  The  clanging  of  a  mass  of  metal  when  struck  owes  its  peculiar 
metallic  quality  to  such  high  overtones.  The  same  causes  that  produce  the  overtones 
in  a  vibrating  string  prG^uce  them  also  in  a  vibrating  membrane  or  a  vibrating 
volume  of  fluid  or  air.  Abundant  overtones  are  caused  by  variations  in  the  rapidity 
of  vibration  occurring  very  frequently  throughout  the  vibrating  body. 

Air-containing  organs,  such  as  the  lung  and  intestine,  fall,  when  percussed,  into 
permanent  vibrations  the  same  as  do  solid  oodies  and  the  gaseous  content  of  hollow 
chambers.  The  percussed  masses  may  vibrate  as  a  whole  (ground  tone)  or  with 
superficial  nodes  (overtones).    Geigel  has  shown  what  conditions  determine  (by 
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giving  rise  to  overtones)  simple,  clear,  tympanitic,  metallic  resonance.  The  tym- 
panitic note  is  the  simplest  sound  elicited  by  percussion.  Here  the  fundamental 
tone  and  the  lower  overtones  in  harmony  with  it  are  so  predominant  that  the  ear  can 
recognize  a  distinct  pitch,  and  the  vibrating  mass  vibrates  as  a  whole  or  with  only 
a  few  nodes.  The  non-tympanitic  note  contains,  on  the  contrary,  manv  overtones, 
obscuring  the  fundtunental  note.  The  transition  from  tympanitic  to  tne  non-tym- 
panitic notes  may  be  obtained  by  percussing  a  pig's  blaader  inflated  with  air.  IJp 
to  a  certain  point  of  distention  the  note  is  tympanitic;  after  that,  non-tympanitic 
(p.  204).  Geigel  attributes  the  tympanitic  character  of  the  note,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  fact  that  the  comparatively  relaxed  and  yielding  wall  permits  a  sufficiently 
longer  duration  of  the  contact  between  the  wall  and  the  percussinjr  instrument  for 
the  movement  to  be  transmitted  to  the  whole  bladder,  so  that  it  vibrates  primarily 
as  a  whole,  as  does  a  string  struck  with  a  cushioned  hammer.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bladder  be  markedly  (ustended,  contact  is  so  short  as  to  give  rise  to  a  circum- 
scribed undulation  of  the  surface  before  the  movement  has  reached  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  bladder.  In  this  case,  so  many  different  portions  of  the  bladder  vibrate 
mdependently  that  a  vast  number  of  overtones  are  produced  and  the  sound  is  a  mere 
noise.  Up  to  a  certain  grade,  however,  the  ear  can  distinguish  pitch  in  mere  noises, 
so  that  even  a  non-tympanitic  note  may  be  recognized  as  having  a  deeper  pitch  in 
some  cases  than  in  others. 

Geigel  attributes  metallic  resonance  to  a  preponderance  of  very  high  inharmoni- 
ous overtones.  As  a  rule,  this  naturally  occurs  in  non-tympanitic  notes.  The 
author  cannot  agree  with  Geigel  in  his  assumption  that  the  existence  of  metallic 
resonance  necessarily  excludes  the  presence  of  a  tympanitic  note  and  vice  verB&. 
There  might  be  conditions  where  now  the  fundamental  note,  now  the  high  overtones, 

Predominate  without  detriment  to  the  musical  character  of  the  fundamental  note 
y  a  large  number  of  lower  overtones,  t.  e.,  the  metallic  resonance  need  not  originate 
in  a  non-tympanitic  note.  That  a  fundamental  tone  and  metallic  overtones  do  not 
absolutely  exclude  each  other  is  shown  in  amphoric  breathing,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  the  siune  as  those  of  metallic  resonance,  and  in  which  a  deep  fundamental 
tone  as  well  as  high  overtones  can  be  recognized.  The  fact  that  the  degree  of  tension 
of  the  air  in  the  percussed  cavity  is  a  determining  factor  in  producing  metallic 
resonance  agrees  with  Geigel's  theory,  as  may  be  shown  by  puncturing  the  chest- 
wall  in  pneumothorax.  Metallic  resonance  occurs  only  over  rather  large  air-con- 
taining cavities  i^pparently  because:  (1)  Small  ones  vi orate  too  easily  as  a  whole; 
and  (2)  larger  ones  containing  many  small  cavities  (the  limgs)  possess  too  little 
elasticity  to  produce  enough  nodes.  The  significance  of  Heubner's  stick-pleximeter 
percussion  for  eliciting  metallic  resonance  hes,  according  to  Geigel,  in  the  fact  that 
the  blow  is  made  exceedingly  short,  so  that  many  high  overtones  result.  The  older 
explanation  may  also,  however,  be  true  (p.  205),  for  the  high  note  caused  by  the  blow 
on  the  stick  reverberating  from  the  cavity  may  contribute  to  the  metallic  character 
of  the  resulting  sound.  Geigel's  explanation  of  metallic  resonance  is  more  satis- 
factory than  Wintrich's,  because  it  explains  the  origin  of  the  characteristic  hi^h 
discordant  overtones,  whereas  the  latter's  theory  of  reflection  and  interference  fails 
to  explain  why  the  whole  series  of  overtones  which  would  produce  the  ordinary 
pulmonary  tone  does  not  occur. 

Scant  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  physical  basis  of  "  cracked-pot"  resonance 
(p.  206).  Though  obviously  related  to  metallic  resonance,  its  nature  and  its  causa- 
tion are  ^sentially  different.  It  may  possibly  be  due  to  high  discordimt  overtones 
not  sufficiently  isolated  to  produce  the  metallic  resonance.  The  expulsion  of  air 
through  a  narrow  opening  plays  a  part  in  causing  it.  Apparently  the  edges  of  the 
opening  are  set  in  vibration,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  given  for  the  production  of 
high  overtones  by  interference. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC  PERCUSSION 

PERCUSSION  CHARTS  t  SUPERFICIAL  AND  DEEP  DULWESS  OF 
ORGANS  I  LIGHT  AND  STRONG  PERCUSSION  i  SITUATION  OP 
THE  ORGANS  t    ORIENTATION  POINTS  AND  LINES 

Topographic  percussion  signifies  the  determination  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  by  means  of  percussion.  By  this  method  we 
attempt  to  project  the  boundaries  of  the  organs  upon  the  body  surface, 
and  to  represent  these  relations  conveniently  in  the  history  sheets,  Ae 
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borders  are  sketched  upon  a  chart  of  the  human  body,  with  a  skeleton 
drawn  inside.  Figs.  115,  116,  and  117  show  such  percussion  charts. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  stUl  more  convenient  if  they  were  double  the  size. 
Since  every  man's  skeleton  is  not  of  the  same  shape,  it  is  advisable  to 
represent  by  some  mark,  e.  g.,  a  cross,  the  boundary  points  which  are 
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quite  normal  in  their  relation  to  the  skeleton.     (See  Fig.  123.)     Such  a 

chart  is  rarely  absolutely  accurate. 

The  possibility  of  employing  topographic  bounding  of  organs  which 

partly  overlap  one  another  depends  upon  the  fact  that  some  are  filled 

with  air  and  some  are  solid.  A 
solid  organ  gives  a  dull,  a  hollow 
organ  a  resonant,  note.  In  rare 
cases  the  qualitative  variations 
of  the  resonant  note  can  be  util- 
ized for  defining  the  boundaries. 
For  example,  we  can  differen- 
tiate the  resonant  but  non-tym- 
panitic  note  of  the  lung,  or  the 
low  tympanitic  note  of  the  stom- 
ach, from  the  high  tympanitic 
note  of  the  intestine.  But  nat- 
urally the  differences  are  often 
very  slight,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  resonant  notes  merge  into 
one.  another  without  sharp 
boundaries,  so  that  the  distinc- 
tion is  by  no  means  easy. 

The  first  essential  for  success- 
ful topographic  percussion  is  to 
localize  the  percussion  stroke. 
Where  the  boundaries  to  be  de- 
fined are  superficial,  that  is, 
where  they  lie  directly  under  the 
body-wall,  the  lightest  possible 
percussion  will  evidently  succeed 
best.  As  soon  as  we  percuss 
more  vigorously,  the  blow  will 
be  transmitted  too  far,  produc- 
ing mixed  tone  phenomena.  To 
appreciate  superficial  boundaries^ 
therefore,  it  is  a  good  general  ride 
that  we  should  percuss  as  lightly 
as  possible,  and  a  good  criterion 
of  the  desired  strength  is  to  evoke 
practically  no  note  over  the  dulled 
areas}  Then  the  same  strength 
of  percussion  will  produce  a  very 
plain  resonant  note  just  as  soon 
as  we  encroach  upon  the  edge 
of  an  organ  containing  air,  e.  g., 
in  percussing  the  lower  lung 
boundary  over  the  liver. 
Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  another  point  in  determining 

the  superficial  boundaries.     The  skilled  observer  instinctively  heeds  it; 

but  the  beginner,  despite  his  best  endeavor  to  percuss  lightly,  disregards 

*  This  is  the  method  of  percussion  whicli  Gokischeider  has  recently  named 
"  threshold  percussion,"  but  curiously  enough  he  recommends  it  for  percussing  the 
deep  cardiac  dulness  and  not  for  superficial  dulness.     (See  p.  216.) 


Fig.  116.— Chart  of  left  lateral  body-half. 
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it,  and  so  fails  in  a  correct  differentiation.  It  ia  not  only  neceaaary  to 
peroiss  ligkily,  but  the  pleximeter  or  Ike  finger  of  the  left  hand  aerving  thi» 
purpose  should  be  brought  inlo  very  light  but  perfect  contact  with  the  surface 
of  die  body.  The  mere  weight  of  the  finger  ie  sufficient.  Finn  pressure 
of  the  pleximeter  (or  finger)  will  simulate  the  effect  of  strong  percussion, 
because  the  impact  of  the  percussion  will  penetrate  much  more  intensely, 
further  into  the  depths  and  to  the  sides,  and  so  prevent  a  linear  localiuk- 

PoMnJor  m«diui  fin*. 


FIb.  in.— Chmrt  of  poatcrior  body-half. 

tioQ  of  the  boundary  between  two  superficial  organa,  the  one  containing 
air  and  the  other  solid. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  in  percussing  superficial  boundaries  de- 
pends on  these  two  principles — light  percussion  and  light  contact. 

The  rationale  of  such  light  contact  bctwepn  pleximeter  and  body  nitface  ie 
founded  upon  the  following  conBiderations:  Diecontinuity  of  the  thoracic  vibra> 
tknu,  essential  to  localize  the  percussion  impact  properly,  can  only  bo  secured  in  this 
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wav.  Tlie  liffht  application  of  the  pleximeter  materially  shortens  in  duration  the 
influence  of  tne  percussion  stroke  in  that  the  percussion  impact  is  transmitted  to 
the  thorax  for  the  shortest  possible  time,  namely,  during  the  moment  when  the  per- 
cussion blow  itself  causes  a  more  intimate  contact  between  the  pleximeter  or  pfexi- 
meter  finger  and  the  chest-wall.  There  is  no  such  transmission  before  this  brief 
moment,  because  the  contact  is  not  sufficiently  intimate,  nor  after  it,  because  the 
rebound  of  the  pleximeter  again  interrupts  the  contact.  This  abbreviation,  inter- 
rupting the  impact  action,  prevents  any  considerable  transmission  of  the  mechanical 
impression  along  the  body  surface,  and  therefore  secures  a  sharper  lateral  localiza- 
tion. It  further  eliminates  a  considerable  part  of  the  percussion  power  and  so  ac- 
complishes the  weakest  possible  percussion. 

Disregard  of  this  essential  factor,  light  contact,  robs  supposedly  light  percussion 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  advantages  and  explains  the  poor  percussion  results  ob- 
tained by  many  observers  who  lack  confidence  in  this  method.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  has  noticed  that  even  beginners  learn  to  percuss  superficial  boundaries 
correctly  in  a  very  short  time,  ever  since  he  has  laid  great  stress  on  this  point  in  his 
teaching.  Even  for  comparative  percussion  (see  p.  258)  this  method  has  decided 
advantages  in  the  determination  of  very  slight  superficial  dulness,  e.  g.^  small  con- 
solidations of  the  lung. 

This  light  percussion  for  estimating  superficial  boundaries  is  called 
briefly  superficial  percussion;  and  the  dulness  mapped  out  by  the  method 
is  called  superficial  dulness.  It  is  the  easiest  for  the  beginner  to  differ- 
entiate. Its  position  and  extent  generally  correspond  quite  accurately 
to  the  position  of  the  part  of  the  organ  adjacent  to  the  body-wall. 

So  much  for  the  determination  of  superficial  boundaries;  in  many 
cases,  however,  the  boundaries  of  organs  which  we  wish  to  differentiate 
lie  in  the  deeper  parts,  e,  g.,  most  of  the  heart  is  covered  by  the  lungs, 
and  yet  it  is  very  desirable  to  estimate  its  size  by  percussion.  Natur- 
ally^ this  is  a  much  more  difficult  differentiation  than  that  of  super- 
ficial boundaries.  The  blow  must,  of  course,  penetrate  the  tissues  to 
the  depths  of  the  organ  in  question,  in  order  to  obtain  tone  differ- 
ences sufficient  to  determine,  at  least  approximately,  the  position 
of  the  deep-lying  boundaries.  The  intensity  of  the  note  wall  depend 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  air  that  we  percuss.  The  more  air- 
containing  tissue  that  is  set  in  vibration,  the  louder  (more  resonant) 
the  note.  If  a  6  (Fig.  118)  represent  a  cross-section  through  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  thorax,  and  c  d  one  through  the  heart,  then  by  moderately 
strong  percussion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  e  and/ the  shaded  elliptic 
areas  will  be  set  in  vibration.^  Weil  has  named  such  an  area  "the 
acoustic  sphere  of  action  of  the  percussion  blow." 

For  reasons  which  follow  later  the  author  considers  this  expression  unfortunate 
and  prefers  to  substitute  for  it  '*  sphere  of  the  blow"  or  **  area  of  the  blow."  The 
elastic  vibration  transmitted  into  the  deep  tissues  within  the  area  of  the  percussion 
blow  is  responsible  for  the  acoustic  phenomena  in  percussion.  At  a  certain  depth, 
the  inner  boundary  of  the  blow,  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  reduces  these  vibrations 
to  zero.  Then  an  elastic  recoil  reflects  the  vibrations  to  the  body  surface  and  so 
produces  the  sound.  The  phenomenon  resembles  striking  a  violin  string,  with  the 
difference  that  the  pKjrcussion  blow  vibrates  the  tissue  in  three  dimensions  of  space, 
whereas  the  violin  string  vibrates  but  in  two.  The  elasticity  of  the  parts  proauces 
not  only  to-and-fro  vibrations,  but  also  contributes  periodic  secondary  elastic  vibra- 
tions, just  as  with  the  violin  string,  and  thus  conditions  essential  to  the  production 
of  tone  phenomena  result.     According  to  tliis  conception,  the  movement  impulse 

*  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  shapes  of  these  areas,  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  as  perfectly  regular  ellipsoids,  are  purely  hypothetic,  for 
naturally  the  percussion  stroke  is  not  transmitted  the  same  distance  into  the  solid 
heart  as  into  the  lungs  which  contain  air  and  are  elastic.  The  former  is  dislocated 
by  the  stroke  practically  in  toto,  whereas  the  lungs  are  elastically  compressed. 
The  general  proposition,  however,  is  in  no  way  altered  by  this  peculiarity. 
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for  the  percussioD-note  proceeds  from  the  primarT  deformity  of  the  tuwues  wHhin 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  blow;  and  the  strength  of  this  impulse  is  estimated  by 

the  formula:  the  energy,  E  — ^j —,    Hence,  it  is  evident  without 

further  discussion  that  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  note  which  depends  upon  this 
energy  within  the  sphere  of  the  blow,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportional  to  the 
mass  or  volume,  mainly  the  depth  of  tissue  affected  by  the  dIow.  Practicallv,  this  is 
limited  to  the  aii^containing  tissue,  because  the  solid  organs  destroy  the  note. 
Bence,  in  percussing  over  an  aiivcontaining  oi^^an  toward  the  border  of  an  adjoining 
solid  oivan  the  intensity  of  the  note  will  dimmish  as  soon  as  the  sphere  of  the  per- 
cussion blow  reaches  to  the  solid  organ. 

Percussion  at  e  (Fig.  118)  will  elicit  a  resonant  note,  whereas  at  / 
(when  the  sphere  of  the  blow  reaches  the  heart)  a  so-called  "relative'* 
tfiough  not  an  "absolute"  dulness  will  be  appreciated.  The  nearer  the 
blow  approaches  the  solid  organ,  the  duller  the  note,  until  at  the  point 
where  the  solid  organ  reaches  the  surface  the  note  becomes  absolutely 
dull  or  flat — superficial  dulness.  More  deeply  situated  organs  can  under 
some  circumstances  be  outlined  by  the  position  of  a  relative  dulness. 
The  percussion  adjusted  to  bring  out  this  type  of  dulness  is  called 
deep  percussion  and  the  resulting  dulness  deep  didness.  The  pleximeter 
or  the  pleximeter  finger  must  be  applied  lightly  to  determine  even 
deep  dulness,  but  so  that  the  contact  with  the  body  surface  is  perfect. 


Fig.  118. — The  acoustae  spheres  of  the  blow  in  deep  percussion — origin  of  the  deep  dulneet. 

The  effect  of  this  precaution,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated, has  already  been  discussed  (p.  211).  The  latter  vibrations 
of  the  percussion  stroke  in  comparison  with  those  directed  deeply  are 
diminished  and  the  area  of  the  blow  forms  a  narrower  ellipse  and  so 
naturally  defines  the  boundaries  of  deep  organs  more  exactly. 

In  addition  to  applying  the  pleximeter  lightly  the  examiner  must 
avoid  too  strong  a  percussion  blow,  so  as  to  prevent  lateral  transmission 
as  much  as  possible,  because  strong  percussion  prevents  any  exact  local- 
ization. 

For  superficial  percussion  the  percussion  stroke  should  be  as  light 
as  feasible,  so  as  to  include  as  small  a  sphere  of  the  blow  as  possible; 
but  for  deep  percussion  the  strength  of  the  stroke  and  the  contact  of 
the  pleximeter  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  sphere  of  the  blow  will 
just  include  the  deep-lying  organs  (as  is  shown  in  Fig.  118).  To  accom- 
plidi  such  a  result  deep  percussion  need  in  reality  be  only  a  little  stronger 
th^  superficial  percussion.  The  not  uncommon  designation  of  deep 
percussion  as  "strong  percussion"  is  unfortunate.  The  finer  results 
even  of  deep  percussion  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  a  circle  of  listeners 
at  any  distance  from  the  examiner.  Percussion  strong  enough  to  ac- 
complish the  latter  purpose  produces,  for  the  most  part,  mcorrect  results 
and  is  at  best  only  available  for  the  demonstration  of  gross  relations. 
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The  exact  strength  of  percussion  and  the  approximate  firmness  of  con- 
tact of  the  pleximeter  are  very  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  learn  and 
require  long  practice.  A  helpful  plan  is  so  to  adjust  the  strength  of  per- 
cussion and  the  degree  of  contact  of  the  pleximeter  as  to  produce  the 
most  intense  dviness  and  to  bring  ovi  the  differences  between  the  notes  as 
plainly  as  possible. 

The  above  conception,  viz. :  that  the  deep  dulness  of  organs  dei>enda 
only  upon  the  volume  of  the  air-containing  parts  in  the  region  of  the 
sphere  of  the  blow  were  first  advanced  by  Weil,  and  according  to  the 
author's  belief  represents  not  only  decided  progress  in  our  theoretic 
knowledge,  but  also  a  firm  basis  for  the  rules  of  percussipn  given  above 
and  practised  successfully  for  years. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  solid  organs  themselves  not  only 
produced  a  slight  tone,  but  were  even  capable  of  partially  dulling  the 
loud  resonant  tone  of  the  neighboring  air-containing  organs.  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis  the  deep  dulness  depended  upon  the  dulling  in- 
fluence of  the  solid  organs  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  filled  with  air. 
Weil  *  has  experimentally  proved  that  such  dulling  influence  does  not 
exist. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  discredit  this  conception  of  deep  percussion,  and 
although  based  upon  physically  incorrect  premises,  the  arguments,  nevertheless, 
merit  a  brief  mention.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  vibration  produced  by  even  the 
lightest  percussion  penetrates  deeply  into  the  body,  so  that  the  above-assimied 
sphere  of  action  of  tne  percussion  blow  is  incorrect.  This  claim  was  based  largely 
upon  the  foUowine  exi>eriments:  Light  percussion  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
thorax  sets  into  vibration  a  sensitive  flame  attached  to  its  posterior  surface;  further, 
with  light  percussion  a  great  difference  in  the  resulting  note  depends  upon  whether 
the  individual  examined  lies  upon  a  hard  support,  upon  a  mattress^  or  upon  an  air- 
cushion;  and  finally  percussing  a  man  standing  against  a  door  decidedly  alters  the 
note.  Ar^ments  opposing  the  theory  of  the  limited  sphere  of  action  of  the  blow 
which  are  m  part  f oimded  on  these  long-recognized  facts  are,  so  it  seems  to  the  author, 
based  upon  premises  which  are  inaccurate  from  the  standpoint  of  physics.  The 
experiments  prove  merely  that  even  wlien  percussion  is  light,  aoimd  vibrations  may 
[>cnetrate  the  entire  body  and  may  cause  pnenomena  of  resonation  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  percussed,  i.  c,  they  may  be  innuenced  by  resonance,  and  so  influence  the 
result.  This  is  quite  as  comprehensible  as  the  conduction  of  the  percussion-note  to 
the  examiner's  ear.  However,  perhaps  a  part  of  each  experiment  shows  that  in 
percussing  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bony  thorax  the  stroke  is  conducted 
through  the  skeleton  and  around  the  liings  to  the  back.  But  none  of  the  experi- 
ments show  anything  about  the  behavior  of  the  primary  action  of  the  percussion 
stroke  in  the  interior  of  the  air-containing  oraans,  although  this  must  essentially  in- 
fluence the  percussion-note.  These  critics  have  not  carefully  analyzed  the  process 
of  percussing  deep-lying  organs.  The  author's  presentation  emphasizes  tne  im- 
portance of  defining  the  primary  sphere  of  the  percussion  blow  over  air-containing 
oi^gans  as  that  part  of  these  organs,  generally  ellipsoidal,  into  which  the  mechanic 
action  of  the  blow  penetrates  before  it  is  destroyed  by  friction.  The  relatively 
light  percussion  recommended  by  the  author  does  not  penetrate  very  far  on  account 
of  the  softness  of  the  affected  organs,  which  absorbs  the  shock  of  the  impact  as  soft 
earth  lessens  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  bullet  or  a  cushion  the  impact  of  a  billiard 
ball.  This  direct  or  primary  action  of  the  percussion  blow  itself  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  tone  vibrations.  The  latter,  as  already  emphasized,  are  more  the 
consequences  of  the  primary  impact,  depend  upon  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  tissues 

*  A.  Weil,  Handbuch  und  Atlas  der  topograph ischen  Percussion,  Leipsic,  1877. 
Pleural  effusions  only  apparently  produce  a  dulling  influence,  the  Rauchfusa  or 
Grocco  triangle,  upon  the  healthy  side  of  the  thorax.  (See  p.  265  et  seq.)  For  unless 
the  examiner  is  very  careful  to  minimize  the  strength  of  his  percussion  stroke  upon 
the  healthy  side,  some  part  of  the  exudation  adjacent  to  the  vertebral  column  will 
necessarily  be  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  blow.  When  even  the  lightest  possible 
percussion  elicits  such  a  triangle  of  dulness,  it  is  because  the  effusion  of  the  affected 
side  crowds  the  lung  upon  the  healthy  side  and  diminishes  its  air-content. 
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directly  affected  by  the  primary  stroke;  and  can,  therefore,  naturally  be  transmitted 
liirough  the  entire  body  of  the  person  examined  to  its  posterior  surface  and  even 
through  the  air  of  the  room  to  the  observer's  ear,  since,  as  a  result  of  the  slight  ex- 
cursions of  the  parts  vibrated  incident  to  their  production,  tone  vibrations  penetrate 
almost  ail  bodies  readily  and  to  a  great  distance.  This,  however,  is  quite  a  different 
type  of  movement  from  the  primary  action  of  the  blow.  The  conditions  may  per- 
haps be  made  clearer  to  the  reader  by  comparing  the  primary  action  of  the  blow 
in  the  r^on  of  the  so-called  sphere  of  action  of  the  percussion  stroke  to  the  primary 
excursions  of  a  tense  violin  string  struck  by  a  hanuner.  As  soon  as  the  hammer 
lebounds,  the  string  vibrates  to  and  fro,  producing  the  tone  vibrations  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  and  of  the  sounding  board.  Or  we  can  directly  compare  the  sphere  of 
the  percussion  blow,  the  originator  of  the  tone,  to  the  violin  string  pushed  from 
its  position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body,  together  with 
its  surroundings,  to  the  soimding  board  which  shares  in  the  vibrations.  Other 
things  being  equal  if  the  resonator  of  the  violin  remain  constant,  the  intensity  of  a 
tone  arising  from  the  blow  upon  the  string  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the  vibratinjg 
string.  In  the  same' way  the  intensity  of  the  percussion-note  in  aeep  percussion  is 
proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  sphere  of  the  olow.     Now,  since,  as  we  saw  above, 

this  energy  can  be  estimated  according  to  the  formula  E  —  ^  » 

80,  other  things  being  equal,  the  siie  of  the  sphere  of  the  blow,  so  far  as  it  involves 
tBBues  capable  of  vibratm^,  i.  e.,  air-containinff  tissues,  is  all  important  for  adjusting 
the  strength  of  the  percussion  blow.  Hence,  toe  author  considers  that  it  is  possible, 
as  has  b^n  done  now  for  years,  to  outline  by  means  of  percussion  the  boundaries 
of  the  deep-lying  organs,  especially  the  heart;  and  that  Weil  is  correct  in  his  con- 
tention that  another  explanation,  which  could  only  consist  in  assuming  a  tone-dulling 
influence  of  the  solid  organs,  can  be  excluded  on  experimental  grounds.  No  other 
explanation  is  logicallv  conceivable.  The  fault  with  the  authom  who  undertook  to 
dispute  this  well-founded  view  seems  to  consist  in  their  being  unable  to  differentiate 
the  simple  action  of  the  stroke  of  percussion,  t.  e.,  the  primary  cause  of  the  tone, 
from  the  tone  vibrations  themselves,  i.  c,  the  secondary  cause  of  the  tone.  Weil's 
teaching  took  an  exception  to  this  attack,  but  the  above  analysis  of  the  physical 
relations  is  given  by  the  author  for  the  first  time  here.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and 
simplicity  it  is  advisable  to  accept  the  author's  substitutes  "  sphere  of  the  percussion 
blow"  or  "  sphere  of  action  of  the  percussion  blow"  instead  of  Weil's  term,  **  acoustic 
sphere  of  action  of  the  percussion  blow,"  because  the  sphere  of  action  is  here  essen- 
tially mechanical  and  not  at  all  acoustic. 

The  necessary  strength  of  the  percussion  stroke  naturally  depends  not 
only  upon  the  nature  and  the  position  of  the  surrounding  organs,  but 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  body-wall,  and  especially  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  body.  For  example,  the  inferior  lung  boundary  can  ordi- 
narily be  easily  distinguished  from  the  liver  by  very  light  percussion, 
but  not  in  very  fat  or  edematous  patients,  because  then  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  percussion  blow  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  thick 
layer  of  the  thoracic  wall.  In  such  cases  only  very  vigorous  percussion 
can  bring  out  a  clear,  distinct  pulmonary  resonance,  and  at  best  the 
superficial  as  well  as  the  deeper  boundaries  are  very  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible  to  map  out.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  per- 
cussing children  the  strength  of  the  percussion  blow  should  be  modified 
to  correspond  to  their  smaller  size. 

It  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  percussion  adjusted  to  bring  out  the  deep 
dulness  is  by  no  means  always  the  same.  Fig.  119  (see  next  page)  will  perhaps 
best  illustrate  this  point: 

It  represents  a  horizontal  cross-section  through  the  thorax  with  the  heart  sur- 
rounded oy  the  lungs.  The  areas  of  two  different  percussion  blows  are  represented 
in  the  figure,  one  penetrating  deeply  (stronger  percussion)  and  the  other  more  super- 
ficial (lighter  percussion);  yet  both  outline  the  border  of  deep  cardiac  dulness  at  the 
same  point,  x,  because,  according  to  Fechner's  psychophysical  law,  the  shaded  por- 
tion of  the  heart  substance  ab  furnishes  as  plain  a  diminution  of  the  tone  to  lighter 
percussion  as  the  much  lai^er  portion  cd  does  to  stronger  percussion.    This  essenti- 
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afly  coincides  with  practical  experience  and  best  explains  the  remarkable  dispute 
which  has  recently  been  so  warmly  undertaken  over  the  elementary  ouestions  of 
percussion  strengtns  and  the  percussion  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness.  The  author 
oelieves  that  there  is  right  upon  both  sides,  and  that  deep  dulness  can  be  oorrectly 
brought  out  by  different  strengths  of  percussion  provided  that  the  examiner  has 
properly  learned  how  to  percuss.  The  quality  of  the  examiner's  ear  is  a  very  essen- 
tial factor.  This  is  evident  when  we  remember  (see  p.  207)  that  the  pitch  of  the 
percussion-note  must  be  assumed  to  vary  with  the  strength  of  percussion.  ^  This  in- 
fluence of  the  strength  of  percussion  upon  the  pitch  is  one  reason  for  the  individuaUty 
of  percussing  for  deep  dulness,  because  each  observer,  dependinj^  upon  the  quality 
of  his  hearing,  must  percuss  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  bring  out  varieties  in  notes  most 
plainlv  for  himself.  Detailed  rules  for  the  strength  of  percussion  are  superfluous, 
it  is  fortunate  that  such  liberty  in  percussion  does  exist,  otherwise  no  results  could 
have  been  obtained  with  deep  percussion;  and  one  might  think,  by  reading  many  of 
the  latest  publications  upon  cardiac  percussion,  that  nothing  had  been  accomplished. 
Percussion  must  remain  a  free  art,  and  the  only  valuable  rule  (p.  214)  is  that  the 
strength  of  percueaion  ds  ivell  ae  the  force  with  which  the  pleximetSr  is  applied  must  be  so 
regv&Ued  tnat  the  examiner's  ear  appreciates  the  maximum  degree  of  the  dvlness  and  the 
most  distinct  dulness.  This  may  vary  with  the  patient  and  with  the  examiner,  or 
rather  with  the  latter's  ear,  from  all  grades  of  medium  strength  to  very  light  per- 
cussion, but  it  should  never  be  exceptionally  strong. 

Goldscheider^  has  practised  a  so^<^ed  schwellenwert  percussion"  (threshold) 
to  determine  deep  carcuac  dulness.  He  employs  the  lightest  possible  percussion,  and 
it  is  actually  so  faint  that  one  is  unable  to  appreciate  any  distinct  note  over  the  deep 
cardiac  dulness,  whereas  on  the  other  side  of  the  borders  the  note  is  just  audible. 


Fig.  119. — Diagram  to  show  that  dififerent  strengths  of  percussion  may  outline  the  same  deep  heart 

dulness. 

He,  therefore,  employs  for  the  deep  dulness  the  rules  which  the  author  has  suggested 
for  the  supei^cial  dulness.  (See  p.  210.)  The  deep  dulness  may  doubtless  be  outlined 
with  even  as  light  a  percussion  as  the  author  ordinarily  employs  for  mapping  out  the 
superficial  dulness,  and,  in  fact,  the  author  has  several  times  convinced  himself  of  this 
possibility.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  this  method  will 
not  accomplish  any  result,  or  at  best  too  restricted  a  deep  dulness  or  one  lyin^  too 
near  the  superficial  dulness.  This  depends  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  cases  them- 
selves; and  Goldscheider  acknowledges  further  that  his  lightest  percussion  does  not 
always  succeed.  The  author  does  not  recommend  Goldscheider's  method,  because 
it  does  not  depend  upon  any  generally  applicable  acoustic  principles,  and  because 
it  disregards  the  didactically  important  ciistinction  between  deep  and  superficial 
dulness.  He  does^  however,  appreciate  its  value  in  teaching  others  the  disadvantage 
and  lack  of  necessity  of  emploving  so  strong  a  percussion  as  to  be  disagreeable  to  the 
patient.  Goldscheider's  excellent  results  may  depend  upon  other  peculiarities  in 
nis  methods.  He  percusses  upon  the  bent  first  interphalangeal  joint  of  the  second 
finger  or  upon  a  pencil-like  stick  oblic^uely  applied  at  one  end.  Further  he  utilizes 
the  intercostal  spaces  exclusively.  With  this  method,  in  virtue  of  the  small  surfaces 
of  contact  of  the  pleximeter  with  the  body  surfaces,  a  comparatively  elongated 
narrow  region  of  the  percussion  blow  is  formed,  favorable  to  the  differentiations  of 
the  dulness.     Goldscheider's  method  of  sending  rays  of  sound  from  the  end  of  a  little 

*  Deut.  raed.  Woch.,  1905,  Ueber  Herzpercussion,  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1907; 
Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  28,  p.  1122. 

2  In  mapping  out  the  superficial  dulness  one  must  actually  percuss  again,  rather 
harder  insicle  the  deep  cardiac  dulness,  in  order  to  again  obtain  the  pulmonary  note, 
although  this  seems  paradoxic. 
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stick,  and,  according  to  its  position,  in  varying  directionii  into  the  interior  of  the  body, 
seems,  from  the  physical  standpoint,  untenable  (see  p.  202),  for  with  percussion  there 
are  no  sound  rays.  The  author's  objections  to  sagittal  percussion  always  perpen- 
dicular to  the  body  surface,  which  Goldscheider  especially  recommends,  and  which  is 
responsible  for  the  term ''  orthopercussion, "  have  already  been  expra»ed.  (See  p.  201 
etseq.) 

The  conformity  of  deep  percussion  with  the  anatomic  projection  of  the  deep 
oicans  or  with  the  results  of  orthodiagraphy  is  discussed  under  the  comparative 
relations  of  the  cardiac  dulness.     (See  p.  201.) 

If  we  only  percuss  lightly  enough  and  with  slight  pleximeter  pres- 
sure, swperfiaxd  dulness  is  frequently  quite  intense.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  called  absolute  dulness.  On  the  other  hand,  deep  dulness  is  never 
complete  or  absolute,  and  hence  is  called  relative  dulness. 

The  designations  absolute  and  relative  dulness  should  be  avoided  in 
topographic  percussion,  because  in  mapping  out  organs  it  is  much  more 
important  to  know  whether  a  dulness  is  obtained  by  deep  or  by  super- 
ficial percussion  than  whether  it  is  more  or  less  intense.  Despite  h^t 
percussion,  superficial  dulness  will  not  be  absolute  if  the  air-containing 
surroundings  be  set  in  vibration. 

It  is  easier  to  teach  practically  the  other  essentials  to  the  technic  of 
topographic  percussion  than  to  describe  them.  In  mapping  out  an 
organ  the  beginner  should  compare  the  note  in  two  places,  one  of  which 
plaonly  lies  outside  and  the  other  inside  the  edge  of  the  organ  to  be  de- 
fined. He  should  then  percuss  between  these  two  places,  gradually 
advancing  the  pleximeter  parallel  to  the  edge  to  be  determined  tmtil 
one  point  of  the  boimdary  is  determined  and  marked  upon  the  skin 
with  a  pencil.  In  a  similar  way  other  points  of  the  boimdary  are 
marked,  and  finally  all  are  joined  by  a  line  which  will  correspond  pretty 
accurately  to  the  edge  of  the  organ.  Such  a  line  can  be  represented 
schematically  (as  described  above)  upon  a  chart. 

It  is  important  to  represent  the  points  determined  as  round  dots,  because  in  de- 
temiming  the  remaining  points  one  is  too  easily  influenced  by  autosuggestion  from 
previously  drawn  lines. 

For  rapid  and  comprehensive  registering  of  the  results  of  percus- 
sion we  use  in  the  Bern  clinic  different  colored  pencils.  We  repre- 
sent the  superficial  dulness  obtained  by  light  percussion  by  blue;  the 
deep  duln^s  obtained  by  strong  percussion  by  red.  The  intensity  of 
the  dulness  is  expressed  by  varying  the  intensity  of  the  color.  A 
duhess  appreciable  both  to  deep  and  superficial  percussion  is  repre- 
sented by  a  mixed  red  and  blue  color.  Even  color  tones  and  evenly 
mixed  colors  are  easily  made  by  using  very  soft  pastel  pencils  and  a 
leather  stump.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  of  organs  which 
are  palpable  from  those  which  we  obtain  by  percussion,  the  former  are 
denoted  by  a  continuous  black  line.  This  method  of  representation  is 
followed  throughout  this  book. 

A  comprehension  of  the  topographic  results  of  percussion  naturally 
pr^upposes  an  exact  knowledge  of  normal  visceral  topography.  Many 
anatomic  facts  relative  to  the  position  of  organs  do  not,  of  course,  apply 
accurately  to  such  relations  in  the  living  body,  because  the  position  of  the 
organs  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  breathing,  and  because  even  the 
median  vital  position  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  diaphragm  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  cadaver.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lung  edges.     In  the  first  place  the  lung  boundaries  in  the 
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cadaver  assume  sn  entirely  peculiar  position  of  equilibrium,  on  account  of 
the  elastic  relations  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  lungs,  the  rigiditv  of  the  res- 
piratory muscles,  etc.  This  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  essentially  different 
from  the  median  position  in  the  living.  The  cadaveric  position  of  the 
lung  edges  is  generally  that  of  exaggerated  expiration.  Frozen  sections, 
inserting  needles  through  the  lung  edges  before  opening  the  thorax,  or 


BUTW  inUriobul&na  of  thfi  lone. 


Fis,  120.— Poaition  of  th*  (honcic  and  upper  abdominal  vis«ra  frDm  in  FronI:  a  b,  Boundur 
of  rioht  pleural  aavity:  c  d,  boundary  □!  UFt  plcunl  oivily:  t  /.  edn  of  liiht  lum;  a  *.  edc^  <d 
left  rmm:  i.  upjwr  inrwu™  iobularis  (rigbt  lung):  *.  lower  inn'suraTobularn  (n^hl  lungh Tieft 
InUBurm  LobulariA:  m  n.  nght.  n  o  lower,  p  o.  left  bonleT  of  hearl;  q.  nwdiafltinal  nnus  ntualed  bp- 
tween  the  pleural  bouadkiitn  and  llie  inrisura  cardiaa  of  Ihe  anlerior  edn  of  the  left  lun^  r. 
hiohept  point  of  Ihe  liver,  overlapped  by  lunK  «,  lower  edm  of  liver;  r.  pan  ardiaca:  u,  pan  pylonok; 
v.TeaHr  curvatuni  u,  gitaier  curvstun.  oTlhe  Btomach  (modiHetl  from  LuKhla-Wefl). 

cutting  windows  in  the  thoracic  wall  without  disturbing  the  costal  pleura, 
furnish  correct  results.  All  other  anatomic  testimony  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  worthless,  because  as  soon  as  the  thorax  is  opened,  the  lunes 
are  retracted,  tending  to  assume  a  position  of  equiUbrium.  Topographic 
percussion  is  therefore  a  valuable  aid  to  anatomists  for  determining  the 
anatomic  position  of  organ'boundaries  during  life.  The  cuts  illus- 
trating the  position  of  the  viscera  in  this  book  are  taken  from  the  classic 
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plates  of  Luschka  and  the  models  of  Ferber.'  They  have  been  drawn 
especially  for  clmical  purposes  to  show  the  median  position  of  the  mova- 
ble organs,  and  with  particular  attention  to  the  sources  of  error  men- 
tioned above.     The  reader  ia  recommended  to  study  Ferber's  models. 

Symington's '  cross-sections  [or  Dwight's  Frozen  Sections  of  a  Child. 
—Ed.]  illustrate  the  topographic  relations  in  the  child. 

Figa.  120-122  reproduce  outlines  from  Luachka's  plates.  To  orient 
one's  self  in  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  borders  to  the  skeletal  points,  the 
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riba  and  tht  unted.     Here  it  is  well  to  remember: 

The  second  pon  the  sternum  by  the  angle  of  Lud- 

wi|;  it  is  oi  )  which  we  can  plainly  ^rasp  between 

the  fingers  i  ',  the  first  rib  is  almost  hidden  beneath 

ihe  clavicle  )3  which  are  directly  attached  to  the 

^emum  (tr  The  first  of  the  "  floating  ribs,"  i.  e.. 


'Topographic  Anatomy  of  the  Child,  Edinbui^h,  1 
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those  with  their  tips  freely  suspended,  is  the  eleventh.  In  counting  the 
vertebral  spines  we  generally  begin  with  the  seventh  cervical.  Its  promi- 
nence  when  the  head  is  bent  forward  (vertebra  prominens)  makes  it 
easy  to  recognize.  Where  three  vertebral  spines  are  quite  prominent 
in  this  region,  the  seventh  is  usually  in  the  middle.  Where  the  seventh 
cannot  be  positively  determined,  the  vertebrte  should  be  counted 
from  below,  t.  e.,  from  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  upward.  The  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula,  with  the  arms  hanging,  ordinarily  corresponds  to 
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the  seventh  rib  and  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  The  base  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  can  be  utilized  in  topography,  but  its  tip  varies  con- 
siderably in  length  and  position,  and  is  therefore  unreliable. 

Besides  the  skeletal  parts  we  make  use  of  so-called  orientation  lines. 
These  are  vertical  lines  which  intersect  the  ribs  at  certain  angles.  TTiey 
are  the  following  (see  Figs.  115,  116,  and  117): 

1,  The  anterior  and  the  posterior  median  line. 

2.  The  right  and  the  left  sternal  line — drawn  vertically  through  the 
edges  of  the  sternum. 
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3.  The  right  and  the  left  parasternal  line — drawn  hal^-way  between 
the  sternal  border  and  the  nipple. 

4.  The  right  and  the  left  mammillary  line  (or  nipple  line) — drawn 
perpendiculariy  through  the  nipple. 

5.  The  middle,  the  anterior,  and  the  posterior  axillary  line — drawn 
through  the  apex  and  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  axilla. 

6.  The  right  and  the  left  scapular  line — drawn  perpendicularly 
through  the  inferior  angle  of  each  scapula,  with  the  arm  hanging  down. 

The  position  of  the  mammillary  line  is  inconstant  both  in  men  and 
in  women.  The  so-called  midclavicular  line,  which  is  dropped  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  is  therefore  a  more  accurate 
landmark.  A  horizontal  mammillary  line  is  sometimes  employed;  that 
is,  a  horizontal  line  on  the  surface  of  the  thorax,  drawn  through  the 
nipples.  Its  position  is,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  height  of  the 
latter.  In  men  these  are  usually  found  to  be  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  or  upon  one  of  these  ribs  (rarely  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth 
ribs),  about  10  cm.  distant  from  the  lower  thoracic  edge,  and  about  16 
cm.  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  clavicle. 

The  terms  used  in  topographic  anatomy  are  usually  serviceable  in 
topographic  percussion — such  as  supraclavicular  and  infraclavicular 
fossae,  supraspinous  and  infraspinous  fossae,  interscapular  space,  epigas- 
trium, hypochondrium,  mesogastrium,  hypogastrium,  etc.  (See  Figs. 
123  and  124.) 
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THE   POSITION    OF   THE    DIAPHRAGM  AS    DETERMINED  BY   ORTHODIA- 

GRAPHIC    EXAMINATIONS 

The  situation  of  the  lung  borders  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  diaphragm^ 
which  in  tiun  is  essentially  connected  with  the  position  of  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm. 
Yet  the  dome's  pronounced  convexity  precludes  any  close  parallelism  between  it 
and  the  lung  borders.  Hence,  the  results  of  orthodiagraphic  examinations  of  the 
diaphragm  (see  p.  227)  may  well  be  presented  here  as  anatomic  studies  upon  the 
living  in  order  to  round  out  our  anatomic  knowledge  of  the  topographic  percussion 
of  the  lungs. 

By  means  of  orthodiagrams  Dietlen»  determined  the  highest  point  of  the  dia- 
phragm upon  each  side  and  tabulated  his  results  as  follows: 

Average  Position  op  the  Diaphragm.     Estimated  in  Per  Cent,  of  the  Number 

OF  Cases  Examined. — (Dieilen.) 


No. 
Cases. 

Third  Rib. 

Third 

Intercostal 

Space 

Fourth 
Rib 

25 
49 
10 
38 

Fourth 

Intercoetal 

Space 

37 
16 
28 
28 

Fifth 
Rib 

as 

14 
60 
31 

Fifth 

Intercostal 

Spaoe 

106 
70 

106 
70 

T>i^u*  i  Males    . 
^«^n  Females 
T  ^f*    J  Males  . . 
^^^^    t  Females 

■'4"  ■ 

3 

0 
0 
2 
0 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  diaphragm  has,  on  the  average,  a  higher 
position  in  women  than  in  men  (see  Fig.  135,  p.  232);  that  the  size  of  the  body  h^  no 
mfluence,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  thorax  is  of  more  significance*  thus,  the  lonir 
narrow  trunk  corresponded  more  freouently  to  a  low-placed  and  the  short,  broad 
thorax  to  a  high-placed  diaphragm.  Dietlen,  however,  did  not  find  this  latter  rela- 
tionship nearly  so  constant  as  he  did  the  connection  between  the  height  of  the  dia- 

^  Deut.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1906,  vol.  Ixxxviii. 
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pttragm  and  the  age;  thus,  with  increaBiog  age  the  duphngm  h  pUced  lower.  Thia 
entirely  screes  with  anatomic  and  percusaion  studies.  The  highest  podtioiu  of  the 
dlnplusein  (tUird  rib  and  third  intercostal  space)  occuired  onlv  in  females  and  in  the 
four  earliest  decades.  From  orthodiagraphic  studies  upon  tne  relative  diriocatton 
of  thii  heart  (see  Fig.  132,  p.  231)  it  b  evident  that  the  dome  of  the  diaphragin  is,  aa 
■  rale,  depressed  in  the  eiect  positkia. 

NORMAL  LUNG  BORDERS 
The  boundariea  of  the  lungs  normally  move  with  respiration;  hence 
we  must  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  an  expiratory  and,  on  the  other, 
an  iiispiratory  position.  This  distinction  is  especially  important  for 
determining  the  mobUity  of  the  lung  edi;es.  la  general,  the  mean 
position  of  the  lung  borders  when  the  patient  breathes  superficially  is 
sufficient  for  most  purposes.  The  excursion  of  the  lungs  is  then  hardly 
greater  than  the  limits  of  error  which  are  inherent  in  percussion.  The 
boundaries  designated  as  normal  correspond  to  such  a  mean  position  of 
die  lung  edges. 


Fif.  I25.-~Nomia1  pcrcanan   bouIldsriM  of  ths  lungs,  Ever,  and  iplem,  ud  Tnube's  spua 
(anWrior  view). 

We  usually  determine  the  inferior  boundaries  of  the  patient's  right 
lung  (the  lung-liver  boundary)  anteriorly  while  he  is  lying  down;  pos- 
teriorly, while  he  is  sitting  or  standing.  Such  a  boundary  line  inteniccta 
the  parasternal  and  midclavicular  lines  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth 
rib;  the  axillary  lines,  at  the  eighth  to  ninth  nbs;  the  scapular  line, 
at  the  tenth  rib;  the  posterior  median  line,  at  the  eleventh  vertebral 
spine.  The  border,  therefore,  is  very  nearly  horizontal.  (See  Figs. 
125,  126,  and  128.) 

The  precordial  edge  of  the  left  lung  forms  a  notch  within  which 
the  heart  lies  directly  against  the  thoracic  wall.     This  notch  corre- 
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spends  to  the  BO-called  superficial  cardiac  dulnesa  (Figs.  125  and  126). 
The  border  of  the  lung  bounding  this  area  lies  above  at  the  ieft  edge  of 
the  sternum,  upon  the  fourth  rib,  and  runs  from  there  horizontally  to  the 
left;  at  the  parasternal  line  it  curves  downward  to  the  level  of  the  sixth 
rib,  and  then  takes  the  same  course  as  the  inferior  border  of  the  ri^t 
lung.  For  practical  purposes  we  may  assume  that  the  inferior  lung  edge, 
with  the  exception  of  this  notch  about  the  heart,  follows  practically  a 
horizontal  and  symmetric  course  upon  both  aides.  The  edge  of  the 
left  lung  which  forms  this  notch  can  be  easily  and  accurately  differen- 


Fic,  126. — Pemuiion  boundarin  of  the  loos,  liy«r.  and  spken,  aod  Tiaube'i  apic*  Ifraa  Um 

tiated  from  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness;  but  farther  to  the  ieft  the 
loud,  resonant  note  of  stomach  is  apt  to  confuse  the  percussion.  From 
the  axillary  line  backward  it  is  easier  to  define  the  edge  of  the  lung 
because  the  spleen,  the  powerful  muscular  masses  of  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum,  and  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  diaphragm  lie  below  the  lung. 

The  anterior  lung  borders  run  almost  veiticaily  beneath  the  sternum 
(Fig.  120),  and  are  not  accessible  to  percussion  because  only  a  small  space 
exists  between  them,  and  because  an  exact  localization  of  the  percussion 
stroke  upon  the  sternum  is  very  difficult.  The  bone  vibrates  to  per^ 
cussion  more  or  less  as  a  whole,  like  a  great  pleximeter,  and  transmits 
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the  vibration  widely  over  the  surface.  The  superficial  cardiac  dulness 
can  be  percussed  accurately  only  when  a  considerable  part  of  that  bone 
overlies  or  is  bounded  by  dull-sounding  tissue.  (See  Fi^.  139, 142.)  For 
this  reason  the  right  border  of  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  ordi- 
narily corresponds  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  hence  has  usually 
little  diagnostic  importance. 

The  apices  of  the  lungs  above  the  clavicles  form  comparatively  vol- 
uminous cones  covered  by  relatively  thick  layers  of  muscle,  which 
render  the  upper  pulmonary  boundaries  much  more  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine as  linear  projections  than  the  lower.  Moreover,  the  trachea  lies 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  lung  apices  that  percussion  is  very  likely 
to  set  it  in  vibration.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  properly  percussing  the 
apices.  Figs.  125  and  128  represent  the  boundary  lines  of  the  lung  apices 
in  individuals  who  are  neither  too  muscular  nor  too  fat.  The  highest 
point  of  the  upper  lung  border  lies  from  3  to  5  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

The  lung  borders  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  For  ex- 
ample, in  okl  people  the  lung-liver  boundary  is  situat^  somewnat  lower  (about 
one  intercostal  space).  The  superficial  carduu;  dulness  is  often  somewhat  dimin- 
ished and  situated  about  one  intercostal  space  lower  than  in  young  adults.  This 
change  depends  upon  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  senile  lung.  Many  clinicians 
denote  this  change  as  senile  emphysema,  provided  nothing  else  abnormal  is  de- 
tected. The  author  doubts  if  such  nomenclature  be  correct.  He  has  been  unable 
to  determine  a  higher  level  of  the  pulmonary  borders  in  children  than  in  perfectly 
healthy  adults.  > 

ACnVE  AND  PASSnnZ  MOBILfFY  OF  THE  LUNG  BORDERS  UNDER  NORMAL 

AND  UNDER  PATHOLOGIC  CONDHIONS 

Vigorous  respiration  will  depress  the  lung  borders  several  centimeters 
during  inspiration  and  elevate  them  the  same  distance  during  expiration 
{active  mobility) .  Percussion  will  very  plainly  demonstrate  this.  In  the 
axillary  line  the  extreme  positions  of  the  lung  border  may  reach  4  cm. 
above  and  below  the  mean,  so  that  the  total  excursion  may  be  as  much 
as  8  cm.  Litten's  diaphragm  phenomenon  (p.  85  et  seq.)  is  the  visible 
expression  of  such  excursions.  Deep  inspiration  may  almost  or  entirely 
obliterate  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness. 

Change  in  a  patient's  position  will  demonstrate  a  passive  mobility 
of  the  lungs.  Changing  from  the  dorsal  decubitus  to  the  erect  posture 
may  elevate  the  lung-liver  boundary — or  very  rarely  depress  it.  In 
some  cases  no  change  is  noted.  This  variable  result  probably  depends 
upon  the  preponderance  of  one  of  two  opposing  factors  which  influence 
the  position  of  the  diaphragm:  (1)  the  weight  of  the  liver;  and  (2)  the 
increased  abdominal  pressure  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  in  the  upright  posture.  If  the  abdominal  walls  be  muscular 
enough  to  contract  vigorously  in  sitting  and  standing,  a  slightly  higher 
position  of  the  inferior  lung  boundary  seems  to  be  the  rule,  because  the 
mtra-abdominal  pressure  will  be  increased.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  sitting  posture,  whereas  if  the  abdominal  walls  be  relaxed,  e.  g., 
the  characteristic  pendulous  abdomen,  the  opposite  effect  will  be 
observed,  because  the  weight  of  the  liver  will  depress  the  diaphragm. 
Diagraphic  examinations  have  not  invalidated  these  findings.  They 
have  shown  regularly  a  descent  of  the  heart  and  a  flattening  of  the 
diaphragmatic  arch  when  the  erect  posture  is  assumed.     But  this  result 

^Sahll,  Die  topographische  Percussion  im  Kindesalter,  Bern,  Dalpsche  (now 
Franckesche)  Buclmandlung,  1881. 
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will  not  mean  a  change  in  these  lung  boundsrieB.  One  would  think 
that  while  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm  itself  is  depressed,  the  liver  is 
raised  by  leverage  on  a  frontal  axis,  elevating  the  diaphragm  and  border 
of  the  lung.  Changing  from  the  dorsal  decubitus  to  a  lateral  [K>sture 
will  depress  the  pulmonary  border  of  the  uppermost  lung  about  3  or  4  cm. 
at  the  axillary  fines.  A  deep  inspiration  while  this  position  is  retained 
may  bring  the  border  about  9  cm.  lower  than  in  the  dorsal  decubitus  with 
median  respiratory  position ;  and  with  a  full  expiration  in  the  latter  pos- 
ture the  lung  border  may,  under  some  circumstances,  make  an  excursion 
of  as  much  as  13  cm.  By  means  of  all  these  different  types  and  degrees 
of  lung  mobility  it  is  generally  possible  to  demonstrate  the  clinically 
important  sign  of  diminished  or  absent  luTig  mobUity.  The  mobility 
of  the  lung  border  is  diminished  in — (1)  pulmonary  emphysema  and  in  (2) 


t\t.  127. — Method  of  apical  pareuasian. 

partial  consolidaHona  of  the  lung.  Although  the  percussion-note  may 
not  be  noticeably  dulled  if  these  consolidations  be  scattered,  such  a  con- 
dition may  be  suspected  from  the  immobility  of  the  border.  (3)  Firm 
pleuritic  adhesions  between  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura  also  prevent 
mobility. 

Some  examiners  attempt  to  demonstrate  pleuritic  adhesions  of  the 
lung  edge  by  percussing  below  the  border  determined  during  quiet 
breathing  while  the  patient  breathes  deeply.  If  the  loudness  of  the 
note  be  much  increased  with  inspiration,  they  then  claim  that  the  lung 
edges  are  freely  mobile.  This  method  of  examination,  according  to  the 
author's  experience,  often  causes  error.  Even  if  the  lung  be  quite  adhe- 
rent, the  intensity  of  the  note  beneath  the  lung  border  is  almost  certain 
to  increase  during  inspiration.  Such  an  increase  does  not  necessarily 
prove  a  descent  of  the  boundary,  but  merely  suggests  a  thickening  or 
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&n  inflation  of  the  lung  edge.  In  other  words,  a  greater  accumulatioD 
of  air  at  or  near  the  pulmonary  edge  influences  the  note,  because  even 
with  the  lightest  percussion  it  is  not  possible  absolutely  to  localize  the 
percussion  stroke. 

A  much  better  method  for  demonstrating  mobility  of  the  pulmo- 
nary border  ia  to  determine  the  boundary  in  the  position  of  extreme 
inspiration  while  the  f^tient  holds  his  breath,  mark  it  on  the  chest,  and 
then  do  the  same  during  extreme  expiration.  The  best  method  is  to 
utilize,  in  addition,  the  passive  excursion  of  the  lung  border  by  tuming 


FI3.  IZS.— Nomul  peieinBon  boundkrio*  {fnna  behind). 

the  patient  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  one  being  examined,  while 
he  retains  at  the  same  timfe  the  position  of  deep  inspiration,  and  in  this 
way  to  accentuate  the  result.  When  so  determined,  the  finding  is  es- 
pecially trustworthy  for  the  anterior  and  lateral  boundaries. 

ABNOHMAL  POSFHON  OF  THE  LUNG  BOUNDARIES 
Under  pathologic  conditions  the  lung  boundaries  may  be  extended 
sa  well  as  contracted. 

Extengion  of  the  lung  boundaries  occurs  in  emphysema,  where  the 
hmg-Iiver  boundary  may  reach  down  to  the  eighth  rib  in  the  right  mid- 
clavicular line,  to  the  nmth  or  tenth  rib  in  the  axillary  line,  and  to  the 
twelfth  vertebra  behind  in  t^e  posterior  median  line;  in  fact,  quite  to 
the  inferior  limit  of  the  thorax.  The  emphysematous  increase  may 
sometimes  be  plainly  demonstrated  even  at  the  lung  apex,  and  over  the 
saper^cial  cardiac  dulness,  which  may  be  either  entirely  or  almost  oblit- 
erated.    Both  the  active  and  the  passive  mobility  of  the  borders  in 
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emphysema  are  diminished  on  account  of  the  permanent  inspiratory 
position  of  the  diaphragm  and  a  certain  rigidity  of  the  lung  so  character- 
istic of  the  disease.  Emphysema  is  ordinanly  developed  upon  both 
sides,  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  uniformly;  but  a  partial  emphysema  does 
occur  (perhaps  incorrectly  called  vicarious  emphysema) ,  in  which  the 
changes  are  localized  at  the  lung  borders.  Even  in  the  common  type 
of  pulmonary  emphysema  the  pulmonary  distention  is  not  always  uni- 
form. Percussion  frequently  shows  that  the  emphysema  is  limited  to 
the  region  over  the  heart,  whereas  the  inferior  limg  border  is  not  any 
lower  than  the  normal.  This  is  often  seen  in  fat  or  dropsical  individuals, 
apparently  because  the  increased  abdominal  contents  crowd  the  dia- 
phragm upward. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  pulmonary  boundaries  are  extended  in 
attacks  of  bronchial  asthmxL  and  in  obstructive  bronchitis  because  there 
is  a  greater  resistance  to  the  emptying  (p.  96)  than  to  the  filling  of  the 
lungs  (acute  pulmonary  distention).  For  analogous  reasons,  when  a 
bronchus  is  narrowed,  the  affected  pulmonary  lobe  is  distended. 

Certain  chronic  cardiac  affections,  particularly  mitral  lesions,  lead  to 
pulmonary  distention,  the  lungs  being  permanently  engorged  with  blood 
and  in  the  condition  of  so-called  cardiac  lung  rigidity;  brown  induration 
is  usually  present  as  well.  The  lungs  in  these  cases  resemble  those  of 
emphysema,  since  they  are  distended,  their  elasticity  is  partly  lost,  and 
they  make  but  slight  excursions. 

However,  only  advanced  cases  of  known  induration  can  be  distin- 
guished by  percussion. 

The  acute  congestion  of  failing  compensation  can  also  frequently  be 
recognized  by  extension  of  the  lung  boundaries  and  so  can  pulmonary 
edema,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  pulmonary  edges  in  the  latter  con- 
dition still  contain  air. 

The  lung  borders  in  enteroptosis  (p.  253)  are  nearly  always  depressed. 

Retraction  of  the  lung  boundaries  results  from  the  crowding  of  the 
lung  edges  by  the  neighboring  parts.  1.  The  diaphragm  will  be  pushed 
upward  by  all  conditions  which  increase  the  intra-abdominal  pressure, 
e.  g,,  meteorism,  ascites,  abdominal  tumors  (especially  if  situated  at  the 
convexity  of  the  liver).  The  intrathoracic  pressure  will,  therefore, 
approach  more  nearly  that  of  the  external  air;  so  the  lungs  must  be 
retracted,  not  only  upward,  but  concentrically  in  all  directions,  from 
in  front  backward  and  toward  the  hilum,  ^ven  enough  to  expose  the 
heart  to  a  considerable  extent.  2.  An  enlarged  heart  (or  a  pericardium 
filled  voith  fluid)  can  also  crowd  the  lungs  aside  enough  to  increase  the 
superficial  cardiac  dulness.  (See  Heart  Percussion.)  If  such  a  crowd- 
ing be  very  marked,  the  resulting  intrathoracic  pressure  will  elevate 
the  inferior  lung  borders.  3.  All  processes  associated  with  a  pulmonary 
shrinking  may  occasion  a  retraction  of  the  lung  boundaries,  e.  g.,  the 
chronic  forms  of  tuberculosis^  which  produce  a  connective-tissue  retrac- 
tion of  the  lungs;  and  cases  of  pleurisy  in  which,  after  the  absorption  of 
the  exudate,  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  portion  of  the  lung  is  pre- 
vented by  the  formation  of  a  firm  connective-tissue  coating.  The 
shrinking  usually  proceeds  concentrically  in  such  conditions,  so  that  the 
lungs  are  often  retracted  on  all  sides — that  is,  as  much  over  the  heart  as 
at  the  inferior  borders,  and  sometimes  even  at  the  upper  borders,  toward 
the  hilum.  Chronic  tuberculosis  frequently  leads  to  a  retraction  of  the 
pulmonary   apex.     Therefore   the   demonstration   of   a   low   position 
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of  one  superior  lung  border  is  of  special  importance  for  the  early  diagno- 
sis of  apical  tuberculosis. 

We  must  remember  that  the  normal  positions  mentioned  above  are 
only  averages,  and  that  abnormally  long  or  short  chests  would  naturally 
modify  the  position  of  the  lung  borders  in  relation  to  ribs,  although 
the  condition  could  in  no  way  be  considered  pathologic.  Errors  in  this 
respect,  especially  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  emphysema,  frequently 
occur  in  practice.  They  cannot  be  avoided  by  dennite  rules,  but  only 
by  practical  experience  and  by  the  development  of  a  geometric  vision. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  PERCUSSICW  OF  THE  HEART 

RONTGEN  ORTHODIAGRAPHY  OF  THE  HEART  UNDER  PHYSIOLOGIC  AND 
PATHOLOGIC  CONDmONSt  RESULTING  CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  fTS 
SIZE   AND   RELATrVE  POSmON 

As  we  shall  see,  only  certain  limited,  though  practicallv  important,  conclusions 
regarding  the  size  and  position  of  the  heart  can  be  drawn  from  topographic  percu»- 
sion.'  Hence  the  importance  of  ROnt^n  orthodiagraphy,  the  elaboration  of  which 
we  owe  to  Moritz,  for  it  furnishes  us  wnth  a  means  of  studying  normal  and  pathologic 
anatomy  in  the  living  subject,  thus  eliminating  such  changes  as  accompany  death 
and  the  distortion  necessarily  entailed  in  postmortem  examinations;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  can  be  employed  as  a  sort  of  control  inmiediately  after  the  other  examination 


fig.  120. — OrthodiaKram  of  the  etomaeh,  lung  area,  and  diaphra«rm  of  a  normal  man  (one- 
fbiirtb  natural  sise)  (Moritx):  CI,  clavide :  Ml,  median  line  ;  Th,  thoracic  wall ;  Zto.  diaphragm  ; 
Mr,  distance  of  the  right  border  of  the  heart  from  the  median  line  ;  Ml,  distance  of  the  leit  border 
d  the  heart  f  mn  the  median  line ;  uO  and  oQ,  lower  and  upper  transverse  Dartial  diameter  of  the 
heart.  Hie  latter  are  drawn  perpenuoular  to  the  cardiac  axis.  uQ  -^  oQ,  the  diameter  repre- 
■enting  the  width  of  the  heart. 

methods.  Rdntgen  orthodiagraphy  presents  the  relations  of  size  and  position  more 
accurately  than  Rdntgen  photography,  because  the  former  does  not  exhibit  the 
shadows  due  to  the  divergent  rays,  which  cause  much  distortion. 

In  R6ntgen  orthodiagraphy  the  ar-ray  tube  moves  in  a  plane  which  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  fluorescent  screen.  The  projection  point  of  the  vertical  rays  on 
the  screen  is  indicated  by  a  rod  which  is  attached  to  the  x-ray  tube,  passes  around 
the  patient,  and  ends  in  a  marking-point  just  in  front  of  the  screen.  The  apparatus 
is  so  constructed  that,  as  the  avray  tube  is  moved  about,  the  marking-point  alwavs 
touches  the  fluorescent  screen  at  the  place  where  the  vertical  rays  are  projected.     In 
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this  wav  the  sh&dows  cast  by  the  bony  Undm&rlu  &nd  the  more  solid  organs  »r« 
outiioea  on  tracing  paper  attached  to  the  fluorescent  screen  or  on  the  dun  of  the 
patient.  Ab  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  numerous  heavy  doU  maik 
the  contours,  and  the  outlines  are  completed  by  joining  them. 

One  of  Moritz'a  figures,  an  orthodia^am,  showing  the  size  and  poeition  of  tbe 
normal  heart,  is  reproduced  here.  (See  Fig.  129,  p.  22S.)  The  oval  heart  shadow 
seems  to  be  suspended  within  the  thoracic  skeleton  by  the  cardiac  hilum,  which  is 
composed  of  the  mediastinum  and  its  great  vessels.  Fk.  120,  p.  218,  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  organs  in  situ,  should  be  comparea  to  understand  proper^ 
the  significance  of  the  Individual  parts  of  the  shadow.  Attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  right  and  left  portions  of  the  inferior  bordeis  of  the  heart  are 
located  witli  accuracy,  despite  the  presence  of  the  hepatic  shadow.  Mere  p«rcij»- 
sioQ  is  not  sufficient  to  do  this  except  to  a  much  more  limited  extent.     The  points  ot 


lid  t  ventriola 
FiS.  130. — ScbeiDBtla  view  of  Ihe  lardiu  nraan  from  the  kft.  the  luns  havlnc  baca  raoioml 

the  lower  parts  actually  determined  orthodiagraphically  are  represented  here  and  in 
the  following  orthodiagraphic  figures  by  heavy  dots.  The  meaning  of  the  artificial 
lines  used  for  measurements  is  indicated  in  the  legend,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  drawn  is  apparent  From  the  diagram.  Fig.  130  is  a  schematic  lateral  view  of  the 
cardiac  region.  Fig.  131  is  its  Rontgen  orthodiagram,  the  direction  of  the  ray  being 
from  right  to  left, 

Dietlen'  gives  the  follon-ing  figures  for  the  measurements  of  an  orthodiagram 
of  a  normal  heart: 

Meaburcment  or  the  Orthodiagraphic  Heart  Silhouette  in  Hbalthy  Adult 

Males 

(Abbreviations  are  explained  in  Fig.  129  and  the  following  pages  and  in  the  foot-note 

upon  page  236.) 

Height         Weight         Mr.         Ml       Tr.  -  Mr.  +MI.       Length       Width  -  oQ  +  uQ      Am 

145-154  mean  47  3.7  S.5  12.2  13.4  9.6  103 

155-164  "     57  4.2  8.7  12-9  14.0  10.2  1 11 

165-174  "      64  4.3  8.8  13.1  14.2  10.3  117 

175-187  "      71  4.5  9.3  13.8  14.9  11.0  131 

'  Eteut.  Arch.  t.  klin.  Med.,  1906,  vol.  Ixxxviii. 
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The  cardiac  measurements  increase  in  proportion  to  the  stature  and  weight 
of  the  individual,  the  influence  of  the  latter  oeing  more  important  than  that  of  the 
fonner.  Dietlen  found  that  the  measurements  were  about  0.5  cm.  smaller  in  women 
than  in  men  of  the  same  height  and  weight;  that  they  were  somewhat  smaller  in 
youths  than  in  adults  of  the  same  height;  and  that  they  were  greater  in  elderly 
mdividuals  of  middle  age. 


W 


Fif.  131. — Orthodiagram  of  the  thorax  taken  from  the  «de  (oprreeponding  to  Fig.  130),  with 
vdl-developed  retrosternal  (Jist.)  and  retrocardiao  (Re.)  spaces:  tF,  anterior  margin  of  the  verte- 
bial  column  ;  Z,  diaphragm  m  position  <^  expiration  (one-third  natural  aise). 

Moritz^  and  Dietlen'  have  studied,  with  the  assistanoe  of  this  method,  the 
changes  in  size  and  position  of  the  heart  under  physiologic  and  patholono  conditions. 
A  short  r<^um6  of  their  most  important  conclusions  follows:  In  cnanging  from 
the  recumbent  to  the  erect  posture  the  heart  sinks  2  to  4.5  cm.  (Fig.  132).  All  the 
abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  liver  with  the  diaphragm,  participate  in  this 
descent.    According  to  the  author's  percussion,  however,  and  he  believes  that  per- 


Fig.  132. — Orthodiagram  of  a  normal  heart.     Red  Hne,  in  horisontal  position;  blue  line,  in  uprifi^t 

position  (two-ninths  normal  sixe  )(Morits). 

cuBdon  can  be  relied  on  in  this  case  (see  p.  225),  the  shifting  of  the  lung  borders 
proceeds  in  the  reverse  direction.  With  the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture  the 
heart  as  it  descends  assumes  a  more  vertical  position,  revolving  on  a  sternovertebral 
axis,  passing  through  the  great  vessels,  so  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  shadow 
is  shorten^ by  2.5  cm.  (Fig.  132).     In  fact,  all  its  diameters  are  frequently  slightly 

*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixxxi,  p.  1  et  seq.;  vol.  Ixxxii,  p.  1  et  seq.;  Zeit. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  lix:  Deut.  Klinik,  Methoden  der  Herzuntersuchung,  1906. 
'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixxxviii. 
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diminished.  Morits  attributes  these  reduced  measurements  to  an  actual  diminution 
of  the  size  of  the  heart,  due  essentially  to  its  decreased  filling,  dependent  upon  an 
increased  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  territory  of  the  vena  cava  mferior. 

When  the  patient  lies  on  his  side  (Figs.  133  and  134),  orthodiagraphy  shows 
the  same  lateral  displacement  of  the  heart  as  does  percussion.     (See  p.  240.) 


Fig.  133. — Orthodiagram  of  the  normal  heart 
(nineteen-year-old  male).  Red  line,  dorsal  po- 
sition; blue  line,  right  lateral  position  (two- 
ninths  natural  site). 


Fig.  134. — Orthodiagram  of  the  normal  heart 
(nineteen-year-old  male).  Red  line,  dorsal  po- 
mtion ;  blue  line,  left  lateral  position  (twoHiinths 
natural  size)  (Moritx). 


The  position  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration  has,  as  is  to  be  expected,  a  decided 
influence  on  the  position  of  the  heart.  With  the  aid  of  the  orthodiagraph  it  is  plainly 
demonstrated  that  the  heart  sinks  with  inspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  undergoes 
those  changes  in  shape  and  size  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  shift- 
ing from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  po.sture.  Moreover  (as,  for  example,  in  old 
age),  a  lower  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  lower 


Fig.  135. — Red  line,  orthodiagram  of  a  healthy  girl's  heart,  age  twenty;  blue  line,  orthodiagram  of 

a  healthy  man's  heart,  age  thirty  (two-ninths  natural  sise). 

position  of  the  heart.  Concerning  the  relations  of  the  position  of  the  diaphragm 
the  reader  should  compare  the  notes  upon  orthodiagraphy  of  the  diaphragm  (p.  222). 
According  to  Dietlen,  an  orthodiagram  shows  that  the  heart  is  in  general  placed  more 
horizontally  when  the  diaphragm  is  low  (except  in  emphysema  and  asthma,  see 
below). 

This  writer  found  the  heart-shadow  about  one  intercostal  space  higher  in  females 
than  in  males  (Fig.  135).  He  attributes  this  to  the  higher  position  of  the  diaphragm 
in  women.     (See  p.  222.) 
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Moritz  and  Dietlen  examined  the  heart  in  pathologic  conditions,  among  others, 
in  asthma  and  emphysema.  In  both  the  latter  they  found  a  narrow,  vertically 
placed  heart  situated  low  down  in  the  thorax.  A  sunilar  finding  is  observed  in 
pneumothorax  and  in  healthy,  slender  young  subjects  of  both  sexes,  especially  in 
young  girb.     A  tightly  laced  corset  crowds  the  heart  upward. 

The  excursion  of  the  heart  shadow  between  systole  and  diastole  amounts  to  only 
a  few  millimeters.  This  explains  why  one  cannot  elicit  a  difference  in  percussion 
between  the  cardiac  phases. 

The  apex  impulse  almost  never  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  apex  in  the 
orthodiagram  of  the  heart,  but  is  usually  about  an  intercostal  space  higher  and 
nearer  the  median  line.  Dietlen  explains  this  more  median  position  of  the  apex 
impulse  as  follows: 

At  the  apex  the  excursions  of  the  heart  wall  are  at  a  maximum,  so  that  there 
is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  position  of  the  heart,  which  corresponds  to  the 
movement  of  the  cycle  coinciding  with  the  apex-beat,  viz.,  systole,  and  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  shadow  represented  ortnodiagraphically,  viz.,  diastole.  The 
author's  objections  to  this  explanation  will  be  found  below. 

Dietlen  explains  the  high  position  of  the  apex-beat  in  relation  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  heart  shadow  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  coincides  with  the  border  of  the 
right  ventricle,  while  the  former  belongs  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  author  believes 
tlmt  the  apex  impulse  is  so  frequently  situated  nearer  the  median  line  than  the  left 
border  of  the  cardiac  orthodiagram  essentially  because  the  apex  itself  is  covered  by 
lung  tissue,  so  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  apex  impulse  is  inaccessible  to  palpation. 
Therefore,  the  apex  impulse  in  the  strictest  sense,  t.  e.,  the  strongest  pulsation  within 
the  left  cardiac  border,  can  be  appreciated  only  when  the  heart  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  exposed.  In  the  last  edition  of  thb  book  the  author  described  a  similar 
discrepancy  between  the  results  of  palpation  and  of  percussion,  so  Dietlen  is  wrong 
in  ascribing  to  the  author  the  statement  that  the  position  of  the  apex  impulse  is 
identical  with  the  left  border  of  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  has  niain- 
tained,  on  the  evidence  of  percussion,  that  the  apex  impulse  does  not  always  coincide 
with  the  extreme  left  of  the  cardiac  wall,  though  he  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  lay 
this  down  as  an  arbitrar]^  rule. 

The  author  prefers  his  own  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  (overlapping  lung)  to 
that  of  Dietlen  (difference  in  the  systolic  and  diastolic  position  of  the  apex).  Against 
the  latter  may  be  amied  that  the  excursions  of  the  heart  boundaries  m  the  region  of 
the  apex  are  very  slight,  as  demonstrated  by  the  orthodiagram,  and  that  the  apex 
impulse  coincides  with  the  closure  time  when  the  heart  has  not  yet  contracted. 
(See  the  section  upon  the  Apex-beat.)  Moreover,  it  must  be  added  that,  in  the  cases 
where  the  apex  impulse  coincides  with  the  external  border  of  cardiac  dulness,  both 
these  points  not  infrequently  lie  outside  the  orthodiagraphic  projection  of  the  heart 
shadow  upon  the  anterior  thoracic  wall.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  if  the  heart  apex 
lie  at  a  point  where  the  thoracic  wall  has  already  curved  sharply  backward  from  the 
frontal  plane,  the  boundaries  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  naturally  extend  beyond, 
and  the  apex  impulse  lies  outside  of,  the  frontal  projection  of  the  heart,  foreshortened 
in  the  orthodiagram  upon  the  sharply  bent  thoracic  surface  (cardiac  dulness  larger 
than  the  heart;  see  p.  239). 

NORMAL   SUPERFICIAL   AND    NORMAL   DEEP    CARDIAC   DULNESS 

Superficial  cardiac  dulness  is  the  dulled  area  which  corresponds  to 
the  notch  of  the  left  lung  about  the  heart  (Figs.  125  and  136) .  Its  extent 
really  tells  more  about  the  position  of  the  lung  edge  than  about  the 
size  of  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  if  the  heart  be  enlarged  or  if  the 
pericardium  become  distended  with  fluid,  the  edges  of  the  lung  will  be 
pushed  back  and  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  be  increased.  Certain 
cautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes  in  estimating  the  size  of  the 
heart  or  pericardium  from  the  extent  of  this  superficial  cardiac  dulness. 
For  eJ^ample,  despite  an  enlarged  heart,  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness 
is  not  necessarily  increased  in  emphysema,  nor  need  it  be  if  the  lung 
edges  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  be  fixed  by  pleuritic  adhesions. 
The  deep  dulness  is  more  important  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart 
and  the  contour  of  the  pericardium.  Deep  cardiac  dulness  is  never 
very  intense,  but  is  always  modified   (a  so-called  relative  dulness). 
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The  beginner  often  finds  it  very  difficult  to  determine.  The  superficial 
cardiac  dulness,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently  absolute,  and  therefore 
easier  for  the  beginner's  ear  to  appreciate.  Both  varieties  of  dulness 
should,  therefore,  be  mapped  out  upon  the  chest.  The  superficial  often 
confirms  the  results  of  the  deep  percussion. 

In  estimating  both  superficial  and  deep  dulness  it  is  advisable  to 
follow  exactly  the  method  described  upon  p.  210  et  seq.  The  form 
and  size  of  the  superficial  dulness,  also  called  the  small  cardiac  dulness, 
have  already  been  described  in  the  section  on  Topographic  Percus- 
sion of  the  Lungs.  (See  Fig.  125,  p.  223.)  Fig.  136  represents  the  rela- 
tions of  the  superficial  and  the  deep  or  great  cardiac  dulness  in  the 
average  healthy  adult.  The  boundary  of  the  latter  runs  from  the  upf>er 
edge  of  the  third  left  rib  nearly  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  superficial 


cardiac  dulness,  bends  toward  the  left  in  a  curve,  with  the  convexity 
outward,  becomes  perpendicular  slightly  inside  the  midclavicular 
line,  and  ends  near  this  point  at  the  apex-beat.  The  heart  is  bounded 
below  by  the  liver,  so  that  the  deep  dulness  throughout  its  whole  extent 
(see  Fig.  136),  like  the  superficial,  merges  below  into  the  hepatic  dulness 
and  cannot  be  differentiated  from  it.  If  tympanitic  intestines  overlap 
the  liver  or  crowd  it  upward  and  to  the  right,  superficial  percussion  will 
generally  evoke  a  loud  tympanitic  note  just  below  the  heart.  Fig.  140, 
p.  245,  illustrates  such  a  condition,  although  it  should  be  noted  that 
whereas  in  this  figure  the  region  of  the  heart  apex  seems  to  be  entirely 
covered  above,  it  can  project  beyond  the  lung  edge  below,  in  which  case 
the  inferior  cardiac  boundary  exhibits  throughout  its  entire  extent  the 
characteristics  of  a  superficial  dulness.  This  so-called  "  inferior  cardiac 
boundary"  will  always  be  difiicult  to  distinguish  from  the  dulness  of 
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the  liver  edge.  Most  writers  limit  the  right  boundary  of  the  deep  dul- 
ness  at  the  left  sternal  border;  nevertheless,  according  to  the  author's 
experience,. the  majority  of  healthy  adults  show  a  slight  dulness  up  to  or 
just  beyond  the  right  sternal  border  (Fig.  136).*  But  in  many  cases  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sternum  furnishes  so  resonant  a  note  that  the  deep 
cardiac  dulness  is  really  limited  by  the  left  sternal  border.  (See  Topo- 
graphic Percussion  of  the  Lungs.)  These  individual  peculiarities 
depend  upon  the  vibration  of  the  sternum,  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  lung  covering  the  heart,  etc. ;  nevertheless  the  author 
regards  it  as  the  rule  that  the  deep  dulness  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum  and  even  1^  cm.  beyond.  The  reason  other 
observers  obtain  different  results,  limiting  the  right  edge  of  the  deep 
cardiac  dulness  at  the  left  edge  of  or  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  is 
because  they  do  not  follow  the  methods  for  eliciting  deep  dulness  which 
were  described  upon  p.  210  et  seq.  In  determining  the  upper  borders 
of  the  deep  dulness  the  sternum  transmits  the  blow  so  deeply  that  a 
lighter  percussion  becomes  necessary,  even  though  deep  dulness  is  to  be 
elicited.  It  was  established  upon  p.  211  that  deep  dulness  should 
never  be  determined  by  very  vigorous  percussion. 

The  device  to  simplify  cardiac  percussion  by  having  the  patient  bend  over  and 
assume  the  expiratory  position  is  discussed  under  Active  and  Passive  Mobility  of 
the  Superficial  and  Deep  Cardiac  Dulness. 

To  determine  the  cfeep  cardiac  dulness  in  women  with  well-developed  breasts, 
the  left  breast  should  be  hfted  up  and  held  away  from  the  field  of  exammation. 

Percussion  is  not  concerned  with  the  excursions  of  the  heart  from  diastole  to 
systole.  According  to  orthodiagraphic  examinations,  these  excursions  amount  to  but 
a  few  millimeters  (see  p.  233),  and  percussion  is  too  inaccurate  a  method  of  examina- 
tion to  distinguish  such  differences,  even  if  we  disregard  the  diflSculty  of  under- 
taking so  fine  a  distinction  within  the  cycle  of  a  single  cardiac  revolution. 

Variations  of  the  thoracic  dimensions  in  different  individuals  make 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  deep  cardiac  percussion  still  more 
doubtful.  The  heart  boundaries  are  ordinarily  mapped  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orienting  lines  of  the  body,  e.  g.y  the  position  of  the  left 
border  of  the  heart  in  reference  to  the  mammillary  line.  This  some- 
times leads  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Although,  as  a  rule,  the  left 
border  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  lies  somewhat  inside  the  mammillary 
line,  it  is  self-evident  that  if  the  mammillary  line  lie  near  the  midline, 
even  a  normal  heart  would  extend  beyond  it.  Even  the  midclavicular 
line  is  not  absolutely  constant,  because  the  length  of  the  clavicle  some- 
times varies  out  of  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  thorax.  If  the 
sternum  be  broad,  a  dulness  beyond  the  right  sternal  edge  is  more 
significant  than  if  it  be  narrow.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  absolute 
size  of  the  cardiac  dulness. 

To  estimate  this,  the  author  recommends  determining,  in  as  close 
accord  with  the  nonhal  orthodiagraphic  measurements  as  possible, 
the  distances  from  the  midstemal  line  to  the  extreme  left  and  to  the 
extreme  right  limits  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness,  as  well  as  the  distance 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  upon  the  middle  of 
the  sternum  to  the  apex  impulse  or,  if  it  be  possible  to  percuss  out  the 
inferior  cardiac  boundary  (see  p.  234),  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  latter. 

*  [I  determined  the  right  border  of  deep  cardiac  dulness  in  60  boys  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one.  It  extended  to  or  beyond  the  right  sternal  edge  in 
over  70  per  cent,  of  them. — Ed.] 
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Dietlen's  table  (p.  230)  furnishes  approximately  average  figures  for 
these  distances:  Mr,  Ml  (width  to  the  nght  and  left  of  the  median  line), 
and  L  (length). 

According  to  the  author's  experience  these  orthodiagraphic  normal 
measurements  correspond  sufficiently  accurately  to  those  mapped  out 
in  the  figure  representing  the  results  of  deep  cardiac  percussion.  The 
opportunity  to  compare  the  measurements  obtained  during  life  -with 
those  of  the  anatomic  size  and  position  of  diseased  hearts  in  pathologic 
cases  at  autopsy  clearly  proves  that  deep  percussion  is  a  ver}-  trust- 
worthy method,  provided,  of  course,  the  examiner  be  sufficiently  skilled 
in  the  technic. 

The  statements  presented  here  differ  in  several  particulars  from  those  advanced 
recently  by  Moritz  and  Dietlen,*  which  were  based  upon  their  examinations  controlled 
by  the  corresponding  orthodiagram.  The  main  differences  are,  therefore,  sum- 
marized in  what  follows.  They  base  their  examinations  upon  orthodiagraphic  heart 
figures  (see  p.  229  et  seq.),  and  believe  that  the  results  of  their  percussion  coincide 
almost  perfectly.  They  accordingly  represent  in  their  articles  figures  of  cardiac 
dulness  which  correspond  more  or  less  accurately  with  the  real  orthc^iagraphic  heart 
silhouettes. 

Thus,  their  figures  are  depicted,  for  the  most  part,  as  open  above,  with  the  lateral 
borders  of  the  heart  proper  prolonged  in  broken  curved  lines  corresponding  to  the 
boundary  of  the  orthodiagraphic  shadow  of  the  hilum  of  the  heart  (see  Fig.  129,  p. 
229),  and  running  parallel  to  the  sternum.     In  many  cases,  to  be  sure,  these  medias- 
tinal boundaries  are  not  continued  very  far  upward;  but  stress  is  laid  upon  percussing 
out  the  right  "  heart  vessel  angle,"  because  the  latter  forms  the  basis  for  the  linear 
measurement  of  the  heart  dulness.^     In  many  cases  between  the  two  heart  vessel 
angles  a  horizontal  upper  cardiac  boundary,  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 
120,  p.  229,  can  be  aistinguished  from  the  "  hilum  dulness."     Moritz  and  Dietlen 
further  find,  corresponding  to  their  orthodiagraphic  heart  figure,  and  differing  from 
the  heart  figure  as  represented  by  the  author  (Fig.  136,  p.  234),  that  the  right  lateral 
deep  cardiac  border  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  ri^ht  inferior  lung  border  (Fig.  129, 
p  229).     The  third  difference  is  that  Moritz  and  Dietlen  ''  in  most  cases"  map  out 
the  inferior  cardiac  border  in  the  region  of  the  apex  by  percussion  and  quite  in  accord 
with  their  orthodiagraphic  results,  whereas  the  author  has  explained  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  percuss  out  the  inferior  heart  border  in  the  region  of  the  apex  except  in 
the  cases  which  present  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inferior  cardiac  border  free  from 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Corresponding  to  the  Moritz-Dietlen  pictures,  the  author  i^rees  that  from  the 
heart  upward  the  sternum,  together  with  a  very  narrow  zone  outside  of  and  along  each 
sternal  edge,  does  furnish  to  moderate  percussion  a  note  which  is  slightly  dull  com- 
pared to  that  obtained  ftuther  to  the  sides.     This  dulness  can  be  accredited,  perhaps 
m  part,  to  the  contents  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  i.  «.,  the  he^rt  hilum,  but  the 
author  does  not  believe  that  it  is  correct,  at  least  under  normal  conditions,  to  identii^ 
this  dulness  with  the  orthodiagraphic  heart  hilum.     Now  the  sternum,  especially 
it«  superior  portion,  is  fixed  by  a  nrm  buttress,  the  short  immobile  first  rib,  so  that 
the  percussion-note  over  it  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  must  be  dulled.      Who, 
therefore,  can  distinguish  how  much  of  such  a  dulness  is  produced  by  this  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  chest- wall  and  how  much  by  the  great  vessels?     For  normally 
the  dulness  is  rather  slight  and  indistinct.     In  addition  to  this,  the  actual  topographic 
percussion  of  organs  is  scarcely  feasible  here  when  we  consider  that  the  great  vesseia 
run  directly  backward  and  are  hidden  under  quite  thick  layers  of  lung  which  almoet 
meet  in  the  me<lian  line,  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  120,  p.  218.    Under  pathologic  conditions, 
such  as  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  dislocation  of  the  mediastinum  by  pleural 
exudate,  etc.,  percussion  and  usually  even  superficial  percussion,  can  bring  out  the 
dulness  because  the  lungs  are  forced  apart.     This  zone  of  dulness  has  already  been 
described  in  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  and  in  this  edition  it  will  be  discussed  further 

*  Moritz,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  1906:  Dietlen,  ibid.;  also  Dietlen, 
Methods  of  Examination  of  the  Heart,  Deut.  Klinik,  1906. 

2  They  draw  the  long  diameter  of  the  heart  figure  (see  Fig.  129,  p.  229)  from 
the  right  *'  heart-vessel  angle"  (heart-cava  angle)  to  the  point  of  the  figure  farthest 
dowTiward  and  to  the  left,  and  they  represent  the  width  as  the  sum  of  the  two  partial 
diameters  perpendiculai  to  this  diameter. 
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under  the  special  discussion  of  the  results  of  percussion.  A^  the  author  does  not 
consider  that  this  mediastinal  dulness  which  exists  under  normal  conditions  can  be 
utilised  for  diagnosis,  he  naturally  cannot  accede  to  the  Morits-Dietlen  prop|osition 
to  attribute  topographic  value  to  the  angle  which  they  outline  by  percussion  be- 
tveen  the  latend  heart  borders  and  the  border  of  the  heart  hilum,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
measure  the  heart  exactly  as  in  the  orthodiagram.  Fig.  129,  p.  229,  nor  can  he,  as  an 
instADcein  point,  utilize  the  right  *' heart- vessel  angle^'  (heart-cava  angle)  as  a  start- 
ing-poiot  for  estimating  the  length  of  the  heart.  Neither  can  he  comprehend  how 
these  writers  can  prolong  the  heart  dulness  into  the  hilum  dulness,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  then,  despite  such  a  continuity  (see  the  plates  in  Dietlen's  work),  percuss 
out  the  heart  hilum  from  the  upi)er  cardiac  border. 

The  author  also  takes  exception  to  the  next  two  deviations  from  the  usual  inter- 
pretation which  these  recent  studies  have  advanced,  vii.,  that  percussion  brings  out 
the  existence  of  an  acute  instead  of  an  obtuse  or  at  most  a  right  pulmonary  cardiac 
angle  between  the  right  inferior  lung  border  and  the  right  border  of  deep  cardiac 
dumesB.  Viewed  in  the  frontal  plane,  this  angle  is  plainly  acute,  as  is  evident  from 
the  consideration  of  both  anatomic  and orthodiagraphic  studies.  {See  Figs.  120,  p. 
218.  129,  p.  229.)  Viewed,  however,  in  their  three  dimensions,  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy £  explained;  because  if  one  percuss  ^ust  to  the  right  of  the  right  border  of 
deep  cardiac  dulness  in  continually  lower  honiontal  levels,  the  dulling  influence  of 
the  Kver  convexity  entering  the  area  of  the  percussion  blow  is  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, the  lower  one  percusses  imtil  the  acute  angle  becomes  plainly  blunt  or  obtuse. 
(See  p.  210  et  sea.,  The  Laws  of  Deep  Percussion.)  Another  objection  is  that  this 
cardiohepatic  angle  frequently  lies  beneath  the  sternum  in  its  whole  extent,  and  such 
a  position  is  inaccessible  to  deep  percussion,  since  pronounced  lateral  vibrations  are 
transmitted  too  widely  over  the  sternal  surface  to  render  an  accurate  outline  possible. 
Normally,  therefore,  according  to  the  author,  the  acute  heart-liver  angle  evident 
in  the  orthodiagram  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  percussion.  Under  pathologic 
conditions,  on  the  contrary,  the  oblique  inclination  of  the  right  heart  border  outlined 
upon  the  right  thoracic  wall  may  be  so  pronounced  that  even  an  area  of  superficial 
dufaiess  can  c>e  demonstrated  there,  as  in  Fig.  142,  p.  247. 

The  third  point  in  which  the  author  difi^rs  from  the  views  of  Moritz  and  Dietlen 
ooDoems  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  percussing  the  inferior  heart  border  in  the 
npon  of  the  apex.  As  already  explained  (see  p.  234),  if  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  be 
sightly  pushed  to  the  right,  the  author  believes  tnis  boundary  accessible  to  percussion, 
but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  They  even  claim  to  be  able  to  differentiate  by  percussion 
the  lower  heart  border  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  (Moritz,  Deut.  Klinik,  loc. 
cU.,  p.  523;  Dietlen,  loc,  cit.,  p.  293).  From  the  standpoint  of  physics  this  seems 
quite  incomprehensible.  It  is  impossible  to  percuss  the  boundaries  between  two 
solid  organs. 

These  two  writers  next  endeavor  to  support  their  entire  presentation  by  the  ac- 
curate conformity  of  the  results  of  their  percussion  with  orthodiagraphy.  They 
attempt  to  demonstrate  statistically  such  an  accord  by  tabulating  the  percentage 
of  cases  in  which  the  different  orthodiagraphic  diameters  of  the  heart  shadows  (eee 
Fig.  129,  p.  229)  were  correctly  percussed,  and  by  comparing  the  average  error 
of  percussion  with  the  orthodiagram  taken  immediately  aften^ard.  They  consid- 
ered the  diameters  correctly  percussed  if  the  difference  from  the  figures  denved  from 
the  orthodiagram  did  not  exceed  0.5  cm.  They  desi^ated  as  the  total  linear  error 
of  each  percussion  of  the  entire  heart  the  sum  oi  the  hnear  errors  in  excess  of  0.5  cm., 
tnd  evioently  this  total  was  constructed  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  error. 
Employing  this  method  of  control,  their  results  were  excellent.  A  verdict  of  corre- 
spondence of  percussion  with  orthodiagraphic  examinations  based  upon  such  results 
»ems,  however,  somewhat  too  optimistic.  Statistics  in  such  comparisons  have  the 
peculiarity  of  confusing  rather  than  elucidating  the  relations.  Tne  main  question 
*  apparently  not  in  what  percentage  of  the  cases  the  different  heart  diameters  were 
found  to  be  correct,  i.  e.,  in  accordfuice  with  the  criterion  assumed,  to  vary  less  than 
0.5  cm.  from  the  corresponding  orthodiagram;  nor  is  it  the  main  interest  to  know  how 
great  the  average  linear  total  errors  were  in  the  cases  examined,  but  the  cardinal 
pomt  is  to  know  how  large  the  maximum  error  of  percussion  may  be.  Before  the 
introduction  of  orthodiagraphy  we  already  knew  tnat  the  results  of  deep  cardiac 
percussion  conform  accurately  enough  with  the  postmortem  findings  to  warrant  our 
trust  in  this  method  of  examination,  and  this  conformity  is  upheld  by  the  experience 
at  the  Bern  clinic  year  in  and  year  out.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  inore  important 
to  know  to  how  great  a  degree  one  can  err  with  percussion.  Statements  in  re^rd  to  the 
possible  maximum  error,  to  be  sure,  do  appear  in  the  above-named  studies;  but  in 
their  conclusions  too  little  importance  is  attributed  to  them.     The  great  errors  are 
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the  sources  of  erroneous  percussion  diagnoses.     Now  it  is  evident  that  in  percuasiog 
the  different  diameters  of  a  heart  one  does  not  commit  great  errors  throughout. 
Let  us  assume  that  for  one  diameter  we  have  committed  a  great,  perhaps  the  znaxi- 
mimi,  error  possible,  although  most  of  the  other  diameters  nave  been  correctly  per- 
cussed.    Under  some  circumstances  so  great  a  mistake  of  even  a  single  di&meter 
involves  an  entirely  incorrect  percussion  diagnosis,  and  yet  if  all  the  diaznetera 
except  one  were  correctly  estimated,  the  resmt  would  seem  to  be  cjuite  insignifi- 
cant, provided  we  estimated  the  heart  percussion  in  accordance  with  the  above- 
described  summation  of  the  total  linear  errors  of  percussion  obtained  by  adding  the 
total  errors  of  the  different  diameters.    We  shoula  then  arrive  at  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion that  percussion  in  this  case  had  succeeded  well.     If,  however,  we  acknow'l€^dge 
that  these  linear  totals  in  cardiac  percussion  in  reality  depend  upon  a  mistake  in  a 
single  diameter,  the  judgment  of  the  results  of  percussion  will  natiutJly  be  much 
less  favorable.    The  question  of  the  reliability  of  percussion  is  obscured  by  this 
manner  of  reckoning.    The  obscurity  is  deepened  wnen  an  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
termine the  mean  linear  totals  of  error  for  definite  age  subdivisions.     It  is  perfect^ 
conceivable  that  judgment  of  the  reliability  of  percussion  would  be  still  more  favor- 
able by  continually  multiplying  the  number  of  cases  used  for  the  estimation  because 
the  gross  errors  would  become  more  and  more  insignificant  compared  to  the  larf:er 
number  of  approximately  accurate  estimations.    But  how  can  a  cliniciaii  be  satisfied 
that  percussion  becomes  more  accurate  when  it  is  simply  a  theoretic  improvement 
which  depends  entirely  upon  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  statistical  material  and 
when  practically  errors  as  great  as  2.5  cm.  (Moritz)  mav  occur  in  an  indi\'idual  case, 
although  the  mass  of  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  such  errors  are  unimportant  and 
negligible?    Besides  which,  errors  of  percussion  which  do  not  exceed  0.5  cm.  have 
been  disregarded  in  each  instance  and  considered  as  equal  to  zero,  although  it  would 
be  mathematically  correct  to  consider  such  errors  in  summing  up  the  total  linear 
error. 

The  method  of  deep  percussion  should  not  be  balanced  in  the  scales  of  statistics, 
especially  if  such  statistics  be  derived  from  approximately  normal  cases.  The  actual 
venation  of  percussion  must  be  determined  from  pathologic  cases  submitted  to  the 
control  of  either  anatomic  or  orthodiagraphic  examinations.  Autosuggestion, 
which  must  play  some  part  in  normal  cases,  is  thus  excluded.  The  two  writers 
admit  that  their  results  were  less  trustworthy  in  pathologic  cases. 

Unfortunately,  even  these  latest  studies  cannot  alter  the  author's 
former  opinion  of  the  reliability  of  deep  percussion  of  the  heart.  Moritz's 
and  Dietlen's  actual  findings  are  in  accord  with  this  opinion,  although 
their  conclusions  are  at  variance.  Deep  percussion  of  the  heart  sup- 
plies results  approximating  the  actual  condition,  i.  e.,  the  anatomic 
position  or  the  orthodiagraphic  projection;  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances these  results  may  be  accompanied  by  grave  errors  as  to  the 
size  of  the  cardiac  dulness.  No  statistics  can  bridge  over  this  gap  in 
percussion, — a  fault  shared  by  every  other  clinical  method  of  examina- 
tion,— but  we  must  depend  only  upon  an  increasing  experience  in  the 
source  of  error  which  permits  anticipating  it  in  individual  cases  and 
recognizing  the  cases  in  which  we  can  make  use  of  percussion  results 
only  with  reserve. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  study  briefly  these  sources  of  error. 
Instances  in  point  are  abnormal  overlapping  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs 
and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  thoracic  wall.  The  existence  of  the 
former  abnormality  may,  in  some  cases,  prevent  the  determination  of 
any  deep  cardiac  dulness,  and  in  others,  decidedly  diminish  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  which  one  can  usually  recognize  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  superficial  dulness,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  accentuate  the 
percussion  stroke  and  thereby  force  its  sphere  of  action  deeper.  But 
such  a  plan  has  its  limitations,  for  in  spite  of  every  caution  (light 
{Application  of  the  pleximeter),  with  too  vigorous  percussion  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  hinder  the  transmission  of  the  percussion  blow  too 
widely  over  the  body  surface  and  so  prevent  the  outlining  of  deep  bor- 
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ders.  The  condition  and  the  shape  of  the  thoracic  surface  can  make 
cardiac  percussion  more  or  less  deceptive  or  falsify  its  results.  Well- 
developed  breasts  or  the  fatty  tissue  of  a  stout  man  often  render  accurate 
percussion  impossible.  Here,  too,  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
percussion  blow,  we  may  attempt  to  force  its  sphere  of  action  deeper, 
but  this  device  succeeds  only  up^  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  same  reason 
as  mentioned  just  above.  Certain  deformities  in  the  thorax  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  heart  will  naturally  increase  the  diflBculty  of  per- 
cussing the  deep  cardiac  dulness.  The  existence  of  a  so-called  "  heart 
hump  *'  (see  p.  34) ,  dependent  upon  an  enlargement  of  the  heart,  is  another 
example.  So  are  rachitic  thoraces,  because,  as  we  shall  recognize  later 
under  comparative  percussion,  very  pronounced  convexity  of  the  chest 
walls  dulls  the  percussion-note.  (See  p.  259.)  An  abnormal  rigidity  of 
the  bony  thorax  will  also  present  an  obstacle  to  percussing  the  deep 
borders  because  the  inflexibility  naturally  favors  the  lateral  action  of  the 
percussion  blow. 

In  conclusion,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  peculiar 
relations  of  size  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  which  arise  to  a  certain 
degree  from  purely  geometric  causes,  when  the  left  cardiac  border  pro- 
jects beyond  the  sharp  curve  of  the  thoracic  wall.    This  difficulty  occurs 


Fig.  137. — ^Relation  of  the  mae  of  the  deep  cardiac  dulneae  in  small  children.  The  border  of 
the  Qtaximum  deep  cardiac  dulneee  comee  to  /,  situated  at  the  sharp  convexity  of  the  thoracic 
wan.  As  a  result,  the  cardiac  dulness  seems  much  larger  than  is  the  heart  or  its  orthodiacraphic 
frontal  projection. 

—(1)  When  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  percussion  stroke  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  chest  (as  in  small  children) ;  (2)  when  the  heart 
IS  decidedly  enlarged  to  the  left,  so  that  it  projects  into  the  lateral  thoracic 
r^on,  and  finally  (3)  when  the  thoracic  cross-section  is  more  rounded  or 
oval  in  shap>e,  with  a  longer  anteroposterior  than  transverse  diameter. 
Such  relations  are  well  represented  in  the  accompan3dng  figure  of  a 
child's  thorax. 

The  size  of  the  dulness  bears  no  relation  to  a  frontal  projection  of 
the  heart,  but  extends  beyond  it.  Now,  since  the  thickness  of  the  lung 
covering  at  the  border  is  unknown,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  actual 
size  of  the  frontal  projection  of  the  heart.  But  even  such  cases  need  not 
cause  mistakes  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart,  provided  one  always 
bears  in  mind  the  geometnc  relationship  and  has  collected  sufficient 
experience  in  regard  to  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  deep  car- 
diac dulness  in  normal  children  and  in  cases  where  the  heart  (the 
apex-beat)  reaches  well  around  into  the  lateral  region  of  the  thorax. 

These  are  all  examples  of  conditions  in  which  uncertainty  of  the 
percussion  is  unavoidable,  and  in  which  the  most  accurate  percussion 
represents  the  boundaries  as  too  large  or  too  small  as  contrasted  with 
the  frontal  projection  of  the  organ.    None  of  the  new  modifications  of 
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the  methods  of  percussion  for  which  so  much  has  been  claimed  can  over- 
come these  difficulties,  because  none  of  them  off  era  anything  actually 
new.  The  clinician's  task  is  to  guard  against  drawing  false  conclusions 
from  such  percussion  results,  and  to  leam  in  what  cases  the  results 
of  deep  percussion  are  and  are  not  reliable.  The  great  secret  of  the 
art  of  percussion  consists  in  considering  the  results  only  as  one  sign 
and  in  critically  examining  these  results  before  they  are  employed  in 
diagnosis.  Then  we  need  not  be  deceived  by  deep  percussion  of  the 
heart,  even  if  we  do  denounce  the  reported  practically  complete  con- 
formity with  orthodiagraphy. 

ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  MOBILITY  OF  THE  SUPERFICIAL  AND  DEEP  CARDIAC 

DULNESS 

The  heart  borders,  like  those  of  the  lungs,  change  their  position 
actively  with  respiration  and  passively  with  change  of  the  patient's 
position.  Active  mobility  concerns  both  the  respiratory  overlapping 
of  the  heart  by  the  lung  edges  and  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  with  it  of  the  heart,  while  passive  mobility  influences  the  dis- 
placement of  the  lung  bordera  and  the  accompanying  position  of  the 
heart.  The  orthodiagraphic  examinations  (see  p.  229  et  seq.)  furnish 
tlie  most  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  displacement  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  heart. 

The  boundaries  described  above  are  estimated  during  quiet  breath- 
ing in  the  doraal  decubitus.  Deep  inspiration  diminishes  the  size 
of  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  more  or  less  decidedly,  or  even  ob- 
literates it.  Forced  expiration  produces  the  opposite  effect,  and  in 
rare  cases  the  right  edge  of  the  lungs  retreats  so  far  that  a  superficial 
dulness  appears  to  the  right  of  the  right  sternal  edge.  Inspiration 
depresses  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  from  2  to  4  cm.,  usually  narrows  it, 
and  makes  its  left  border  steeper.  Therefore  percussion  during  forced 
expiration  (without  exerting  abdominal  pressure)  will  sometimes 
reveal  the  true  size  of  a  heart  which  is  extensively  covered  by  the 
lungs.  Moritz  and  Dietlen's  orthodiagraphic  examinations  show  that 
in  this  experiment  the  right  border  retams  its  position  while  the  left 
border  moves  upward  and  outward.  This  must  naturally  be  considered 
in  estimating  the  significance  of  the  finding. 

In  the  left  lateral  posture  the  heart  falls  to  the  left  and  displaces 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  lung.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  right  lung 
is  onl}r  exceptionally  found  beyond  the  left  sternal  edge,  because  its 
excursion  is  normally  limited  by  the  line  of  the  pleura  beneath  the  ster- 
num. (See  Fig.  120.)  Therefore  in  left  lateral  positions  both  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  are  increased  to  the  left. 

In  right  lateral  positions  the  opposite  displacement  occurs.  Both 
the  deep  and  the  superficial  dulness  will  reach  beyond  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  while  the  superficial  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  may 
entirely  disappear.  Moritz'  orthodiagraphic  examinations  *  confirm 
these  findings  m  the  lateral  posture  completely.  (See  Figs.  133  and  134, 
p.  232.) 

Changing  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  posture  does  not  pro- 
duce any  constant  change  in  the  form  or  size  of  the  cardiac  dulness. 
The  change  in  shape  and  position  of  the  heart  demonstrated  by  the 

1  Deut.  Klinik,  Methoden  der  Herzuntersuchung,  1906,  Figs.  50  and  51,  p.  504. 
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orthodiagram  (see  p.  231)  can  sometimes  be  elicited  by  percussion 
(depression,  diminution  of  the  size  and  especially  narrowing  of  the 
deep  cardiac  dulness  in  the  sitting  posture).  Both  the  superficial  and 
the  deep  dulness  may,  on  the  contrary,  seem  somewhat  more  intense  in 
the  upright  posture.  If  the  patient  bend  forward,  both  are  increased, 
because  the  heart  pushes  the  lun^  aside,  approximating  itself  more  com- 
pletely to  the  anterior  thoracic  wall.  Where  emphysema  or  thick 
thoracic  walls  obscure  the  percussion  in  the  recumbent  posture,  sitting 
up  and  bending  forward  may  be  helpful.  To  prevent  mistakes  the 
patient  must  be  careful  not  to  bend  sidewise  or  twist  his  back,  for  we 
must  remember  that  in  such  a  position  a  normal  heart  will  furnish  a 
broader  and  more  intense  dulness. 

The  absolute  measurements  of  the  mobility  of  the  superficial  and  the 
deep  cardiac  dulness  vary  so  much  with  the  incjividual  that  the  figures 
would  be  superfluous. 

PATHOLOGIC  CHANGES  IN  THE  SUPERFICIAL  AND  DEEP  CARDIAC  DULNESS 

Dnninistlon  and  Disappearance  of  the  Stiperf Icial  and  Deep  Cardiac  Dtilneat 

In  advanced  emphysema f  in  left-sided  pneumothorax ^  in  pneumopericar- 
diuMf  and  in  precordial  emphysema  both  the  superficial  and  the  deep  car- 
diac dulness  may  be  either  diminished  or  entirely  disappear.   The  cardiac 
atrophy  which  is  sometimes  observed  at  the  autopsy  table  is  too  slight 
to  be  recognized  by  percussion.     Emphysema  also  causes  an  especially 
low  position  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  on  account  of  the  deep  position  of 
the  diaphragm  and  because  the  heart  is  covered  by  the  lungs.     Fre- 
quently no  deep  cardiac  dulness  can  be  made  out,  and  the  superficial, 
if  present,  may  appear  only  at  the  fifth  or  even  the  sixth  rib.     In 
interpreting  the  relations  it  should  be  remembered  that  orthodiagraphy 
has  established   that  in  emphysema  the  heart  is  situated  low  down 
and  lies  vertically,  so  that  the  frontal   projection  appears   narrowed. 
(See  p.  233.)     In  left-sided  pneumothorax  we  should  expect  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  would  persist,  because  the 
normal  division  line  of  the  pleura,  which  would  divide  the  superficial 
cardiac  dulness  in  half,  is  shifted  (Fig.  120).     As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, left  pneumothorax  almost  always  dislocates  the  heart,  the  division 
line,  and  with  it  the  mediastinum,  so  far  to  the  right  that  the  superficial 
cardiac  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  may  entirely  disappear.     In 
right'Sided  pneumothorax  (Fig.  135)  the  air  resonance  may  overlap  the 
left  edge  of  the  sternum,   m   consequence  of  the  mediastinum  being 
pushed  to  the  left,  so  that  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  will  appear  to 
be  narrowed  from  the  right.     The  demonstration  of  the  dislocation 
of  the  heart  as  a  whole  (p.  249)  will  explain  this  condition.     Percussion 
elicits  an  abnormally  resonant  metallic  note  (often  tympanitic)  over 
the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  in  pneumopericardium  and  precordial  em- 
physema.    The  pericardial  sac  in  the  former  ordinarily  contains  fluid  as 
well  as  air;  this  becomes  evident  when  the  patient  sits  up,  for  the  lower 
portion  of  the  abnormally  resonant  area  becomes  dull,  the  fluid  follow- 
ing the  laws  of  gravity.     (The  auscultatory  signs  will  be  mentioned 
later.) 

With  marked  gaseous  distention  of  the  intestine  or  of  the  stomach,  even  careful 
pereussion  may  elicit  a  t.vmpanitic  note  over  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  duhiess, 
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because  the  vibrations  are  transmitted  to  the  abdominal  contents.  But  very 
gentle  percussion,  in  which  the  pleximeter  is  applied  only  by  its  own  weight,  and 
perhaps  best  with  the  patient  bending  forward,  will  probably  enable  us  to  demonstrate 
the  superficial  cardiac  dulness,  and  so  to  differentiate  tympanites  from  the  overlap- 
ping of  the  heart  by  air-containing  tissue.  A  deep  cardiac  dulness  in  8uch  cases  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtam. 


Enlargement  of  the  Superficial  and  Deep  Girdiac  Dtilness 

Enlargement  of  the  Cardiac  Dulness  from  Abnormalities 
of  the  Lung  Borders. — Both  the  superficial  and  the  deep  cardiac 
dulness  will  be  increased  if  the  heart  push  back  the  anterior  lung  bound- 
ary, or  if  some  anatomic  process  in  the  latter  (consolidation  or  ate- 
lectasis) add  a  dull  tone  of  its  own  to  the  cardiac  dulness.  The  in- 
crease of  cardiac  dulness  does  not  then  depend  upon  any  alteration  of 
the  heart's  size.  Such  •conditions  can  be  properly  interpreted  only  by 
carefully  considering  the  entire  clinical  picture,  and  by  making  use  of 
other  methods  of  examination.  The  most  frequent  examples  are  pulmo- 
nary contraction  and  the  concentric  retraction  of  the  lung^  or  an  upward 
dislocation  of  the  diaphragm  from  marked  ascites,  meteorism,  and  the 
like.  (See  p.  228.)  If  the  diaphragm  be  crowded  upward,  further 
evidence  should  be  obtained  before  attributing  an  increase  in  the  car- 
diac dulness  to  an  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

The  increase  of  the  mediastinal  fat  described  by  von  Ilampeln  can  simulate  an 
enlargement  of  the  heart  upward. 

Increase  of  the  Cardiac  Dulness  from  Actual  Increase  of 
the  Size  of  the  Heart  or  of  the  Pericardial  Contents. — Here  the 
superficial  and  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  are  generally  increased  cor- 
respondingly unless  an  emphysema  or  adhesions  of  the  pulmonary 
border  complicate  the  picture  (p.  233).  In  the  event  of  such  a  com- 
plication the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  may  be  much  less  enlarged 
than  the  deep;  both  may  remain  small,  or  may  even  be  absent,  on 
account  of  the  marked  covering  of  the  heart.  In  this  way  even  con- 
siderable cardiac  enlargement  might  escape  clinical  demonstration. 
The  relation  of  the  lungs  in  other  places  (inferior  pulmonary-  ed^) 
ordinarily  facilitates  the  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  and  so  prevents 
the  error  of  deciding  that  the  heart  is  not  enlarged  from  the  lack  of  an 
increased  cardiac  dulness. 

The  superficial  cardiac  dulness  is  ver>'  important  in  demonstrating 
cardiac  enlargement;  because  the  beginner  finds  it  much  easier  to  esti- 
mate than  the  deep  dulness;  because  there  is  less  chance  for  a  subjective 
variation;  and  because  in  decided  cardiac  enlargement  or  increase  of 
pericardial  contents  on  account  of  the  considerable  lung  retraction  the 
entire  cardiac  dulness  frequently  becomes  superficial. 

Actual  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  is  pathologically- 
enlarged  both  by  hypertrophy  of  its  walls  and  by  dilatation  of  its  cavi- 
ties. The  extent  of  the  former  enlargement  must,  of  course,  be  limited. 
The  latter  will  be  much  greater  and  more  easily  recognized.  If,  while 
the  chambers  of  a  heart  retain  their  normal  size,  its  walls  increase 
about  0.5  cm.  in  thickness  from  simple  hypertrophy,  a  difference  of 
only  1  cm.  in  the  width  of  the  heart  would  result.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  cannot  percuss  accurately  enough  surely  to  appreciate  1  or 
2  cm.  increase  in  cardiac  size,  nor  do  we  practically  ever  see  post- 
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mortem  as  much  hypertrophy  as  0.5  cm.  unlesa  complicated  with 
dilatation.  Evidently,  then,  any  enlargement  of  cardiac  dulness  which 
fan  be  demonstrated  by  percussion  must  depentl  upon  the  dilatation  of 
the  cavities,  whether  there  be  a  coexisting  hypertrophy  or  not. 

An  appreciable  enlargemeot  of  cardiac  dulnpsH  due  to  a  pure  bypertropliy  of 
ihe  be&rt,  i.  e,,  one  unassociated  with  dilatation,  is,  however,  sometimes  observed 
in  veiv  rare  cases,  particularly  in  chronic  nephritic.  In  such  cases  a  dia^OHis  of 
Bure  hvpertrophy  must  be  supported  by  other  examination  methods  (increased 
Ton«  at  apex-beat,  persistent  higb-tension  pulse,  persistently  elevated  blood -pressure, 
tad  accentuated  second  tone  (see  below). 

The  cardiac  dulness  may  be  increased  in  all  directions  or  only  in  one 
direction.     We   naturally  attribute  a  dislocation  of  the  left  border 


Fic.  I.'W.— Prcrordial  biilgine:  Enbrnd  h«rt  and  Hvpr;  double  niilml  lp>inn;  Mrru~<ion 
bmndarif^  outlined  by  dulled  Imre.  This  pktun  dues  not  brinu  »ul  <lie  mark,  il  uncirdii] 
tlwnipple-llQe*M21  cm^^New  VorkCiti^HoipILIl'     "  '         ^  "'        "      ■•  "      '^     u  neiui  « 

of  cardiac  dulness  to  the  left  to  a  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle;  a 
dislocation  of  the  right  border  to  the  right,  to  a  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle;  an  increase  upward,  to  a  dilatation  of  the  auricles  or  of  the 
great  vessels.  But  the  autopsy  table  has  shown  so  many  exceptions 
that  these  conclusions  are  by  no  means  sure,  e.  g.,  marked  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  may  increase  the  cardiac  dulness  upward  without 
there  being  any  dilatation  of  the  auricles  or  of  the  great  vessels;  because 
it  the  ventricle  be  dilated,  the  oblicjue  position  of  the  heart  pushes  the 
dubess  upward.  The  clinical  findmgs  might  very  often  induce  us  to 
assume  a  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  when  the  dulness,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  depends  only  upon  a  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  vice  versS; 
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or,  again,  to  assume  that  only  one  ventricle  is  enlarged,  whereas  the 
autopsy  shows  that  both  share  equally  in  the  enlargement.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  any  dilatation  of  one  chamber  of  the  heart  must 
secondarily  dislocate  the  entire  heart.  Thus,  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle increases  the  duluess  not  only  to  the  right,  but  often  to  the  left, 
pushing  the  left  ventricle  in  that  direction.  The  position  of  the  medi- 
astinum is  a  factor  in  the  difference  of  pressure  at  either  side,  i.  e.,  in  the 
two  pleural  cavities,  so  that  the  actual  position  of  a  heart  with  dilated 
cavities  is  a  complicated  result  of  its  own  enlargement  and  of  the 
difference  of  pressure  at  the  two  aides  of  the  mediastinum,  which  dif- 
ference is  equalized  by  a  dislocation  of  the  mediastinum  together  with 
the  heart.     To  make  the  matter  still  more  complicated,  the  resbtance  to 


cardiac  dislocation  is  by  no  means  equal  in  all  cases.  Great  differences 
are  caused  by  the  varying  resistance  of  the  mediastinum,  by  the  varj'- 
ing  amount  of  depression  of  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by 
individual  variations  of  the  prolongations  of  the  pericardium  upon  the 
groat  vessel  trunks.  The  existence  of  such  differences  is  plainly  proved 
by  the  different  dislocations  of  the  heart  from  causes  acting  outside  of 
it  (pleural  exudates). 

It  is  generally  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  enlargements  of  the 
right  heait  by  percussion  than  those  of  the  left,  because,  on  account 
of  the  notch  in  the  left  lung,  the  left  heart  is  more  accessible  to  per- 
cussion than  the  right,  which  is  covered  more  completely  by  lung  and 
by  the  sternum.  Besides,  the  right  ventricle  (Fig.  120)  rests  upon  the 
convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  if  that  chamber  dilate,  the  heart 
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will  have  the  tendency  to  find  the  necessary  apace  in  the  left  thoracic 
cavity  because  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  would  present  too  great  a 
hindrance  to  its  enlarging  to  the  right.  Hence  a  moderate  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle  often  produces  only  a  dislocation  of  the  left  cardiac 
boundary;  while  it  requires  a  very  considerable  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  to  increase  the  dulneas  to  the  right  of  the  atcmum.  The  most 
familiar  example  of  this  is  the  displacement  of  the  apex-beat  to  the  left 
in  pure  mitral  stenosis,  where  the  left  ventricle  is  certainly  not  dilated. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  (Fig.  131)) 
can  be  definitely  demonstrated  to  the  right.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
right  auricle  takes  a  prominent  share  in  the  enlargement  of  the  right 
beart,  and  this  is  perfectly  comprehensible  if  we  remember  (sec  Fig.  120, 


Fig.  14n. — Cmrdiic  dulneu  witb  diUuIion  of  the  left  ventHcle. 

p.  218)  that  the  right  border  of  the  heart  is  entirely  formed  by  the  right 
auricle. 

So  many  exceptions  make  it  clear  that  a  diagnosis  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  certain  cavity  cannot  be  determined  from  the  direction  of 
the  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  without  the  general  clinical  picture  and 
without  other  methods  of  examination.  The  position  of  the  apex-beat, 
as  we  shall  see  below,  is  perhaps  as  helpful  as  anything.  Figs.  139  and 
140  show  typical  examples  of  the  position  of  cardiac  dulness  in  dilatation 
of  the  right  and  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Enlargement  of  the  cardiac  dulness  upward  may  be  due  to  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  of  the  auricles,  or  of  the  great  vessels.  Percussion 
will  frequently  differentiate  the  latter  two  from  the  former.  If  the  in- 
crease of  the  dulness  upward  be  very  pronounced  (i.  e.,  in  proportion  to 
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the  lateral  enlargement),  or  if  it  assume  the  form  of  a  projection  from, 
or  an  appendage  to,  the  ordinary  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  dilatation  of  the  auricles  or  great  vessels. 

Figs.  141,  142,  143  (examples  in  point  and  the  representation  of 
the  results  of  percussion  in  actual  cardiac  cases)  support  our  conteation 
that  such  figures  are  not  stereotyped  patterns,  but  correspond  to  the 
authentic  findings  in  genuine  heart  disease.  They  show  quite  as  char- 
acteristic shapes  illustrating  individual  abnormalities  as  the  orthodia- 
graphic  imitation  obtained  by  percussion  which  this  modem  method 
has  so  suggestively  presented  as  substitutes.  (See  p.  236  et  seq.)  The 
diagnosis  of  left  auncular  dilatation  and  uncovering  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  can  be  made  without  question  b^  comparing,  in  F.g.  141,  the 
atrikmg  extent,  intensity,   and   superficiality  of  the  dulness  and  its 
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Fib.  141.~D>Uta(ion  of  (he  Wl  auric];  and  l^ft  ytnlriclr,  Kith  »i  nposure  o 

peculiar  projection  upward,  with  the  moderate  increase  of  the  cardiac 

dulness  to  the  left,  and  also  bj-  noting  the  results  of  palpation  appended 
to  the  chart.  Similarly,  Fig.  142  represents  an  enlargement  of  the  right 
auricle  and  Fig.  143,  one  of  the  aorta.  The  three  charts  represent 
another  important  point  in  cardiac  percussion,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the 
superficial  to  the  deep  dulnesa  in  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Figs.  139 
and  140  show  an  enlargement  outward,  with  the  borders  of  superficial 
and  deep  dulness  practically  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that,  as  under 
normal  conditions,  the  superficial  dulness  is  entirely  surrounded  (except 
below)  by  a  strip  of  relative  dulness.  This  illustrates  a  reasonably 
frequent  occurrence;  but  quite  as  often  with  pronounced  enlargement 
of  the  heart  the  relations  represented  in  Fig.  141  appear.  Here,  at 
many  points  {in  this  figure  above  and  near  the  apex-beat)  or  throughout 
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the  entire  extent  of  the  heart  the  borders  of  the  superficial  and  of 
the  deep  dulneee  merge  so  that  there  is  only  a  euperficlal  dulnesa. 
It  results  from  the  enlarged  heart  crowding  back  the  lung  edges,  so  that 
the  entire  heart  lies  directly  against  the  thorax,  and  naturally  furnishes 
only  a  superficial  dulnesa.  In  Fig.  141  the  left  auricle  has  pushed 
the  border  of  the  lung  so  far  aside  that  this  chamber  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  both  lie  close  against  the  chest-wall;  while  the  leas  markedly 
dilated  left  ventricle  is  still  partly  covered  by  the  lung;  hence,  out- 
side of  the  superficial  dulness,  a  slight  relative  or  deep  dulness  exists. 

Fig.  142  represents  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  right 
ventricle  in  tncuspid  insufficiency.     Here  again  the  lungs  are  pushed  ' 
80  far  aside  that  the  entire  dulness  is  superficial,  and  the  left  edge  and 
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Fig.  142.— Diktmlion  of  the  right  auricle  »nd  right  venlricle  In  »»»  o(  trieuipid  iimiffiiiency. 

the  apex  of  the  heart  lie  perfectly  free.  Above  and  to  the  left  a  small 
zone  of  relative  dulness  remains. 

It  can  be  seen  in  this  figure,  just  as  in  Fig.  139,  that  the  superficial 
dulness  includes  all  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  Hence  the  dulness 
can  be  well  defined  above,  although  normally  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
by  percussion  the  solid  from  the  air-containing  parts  (see  p.  224)  beneath 
the  sternum. 

From  the  bulging  of  the  cardiac  dulness  upward,  aa  in  Figs.  141  and 
142,  the  percussion  results  alone  are  not  always  suflicient  to  decide 
whether  the  auricles  or  the  great  arteries  are  responsible  for  the  enlarge- 
ment. The  other  conditions,  especially  the  kind  of  pulsation  over  the 
area,  will  then  assist  in  settling  the  diagnosis.  (See  Palpation  and 
Inspection  of  the  Heart  Region.)  The  percussion  results  in  Fig.  143 
are,  however,  sufficiently  characteristic  to  justify  the  diagnosi.s  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  aorta. 
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Fluid  Effusion  in  the  Pericardiom. — When  fluid  accumulates  iu 
the  pericardium,  whether  as  a  result  of  general  dropsy  or  of  infiam- 
mation  of  the  serous  membrane,  ita  cavity  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tended and  the  edges  of  the  lung  are  pushed  aside,  just  as  by  the  en- 
larged heart.  If  the  pericardium  lie  against  the  thorax  wall,  percussion 
elicits  a  superficial  (often  absolute)  dulnesa;  while  where  it  is  still  cov- 
ered by  the  lungs  tiie  dulness  will  only  be  relative,  and  the  superficial 
and  deep  dulness  will  run  concentrically.  If  the  distention  of  the  peri- 
cardium be  very  marked,  the  lungs  wiU  be  pushed  aside  and  the  entire 
duhiess  may  be  superficial.  The  form  and  the  position  of  the  cardiac 
dulness  enlarged  by  pericardial  effusions  are,  from  the  anatomic  con- 
ditions, generally  very  characteristic.  (Seethe  subsequent  charts  in  the 
section.  Diagnosis   of   the  Different  Valvular  Lesions.)      The   specific 
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Fig.  143.— Ckrdikc  penunioii  multi  In  ■  cue  of  diDun  dilsUtion  of  the  >orte  rrom  mortic  iniuffi- 
aency:  dilatntioii  oF  Ihe  left  veiitnclt. 

gravity  of  the  effusion  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  heart  itself; 
therefore,  with  accumulating  effusions,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  pericardium  are  filled,  the  fluid  will  occupy  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cavity,  and  the  heart  itself  the  lower.  Even  relatively 
slight  effusions  will  increase  the  cardiac  dulness  in  the  dortal  decubitus, 
because  the  fluid  is  then  collected  against  the  anterior  thoracic  wall. 
If  the  patient  be  slightly  raised  from  the  recumbent  posture,  the 
fluid  first  collects  at  the  superior  bulging  of  the  pericardium,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  vascular  trunks,  beneath  the  upper  end  of 
the  sternum,  and  there  pushes  the  lungs  aside.  Therefore,  quite 
early  in  pericardial  effusions  the  cardiac  dulness  reaches  high  up  under 
the  sternum  or  in  its  neighborhood,  and  assumes  a  characteristic 
triangular  shape,  with  a  blunt  apex  above  and  a  broad  base  below. 
This  triangular  form  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  shape 
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of  the  portion  of  the  dilated  pericardium  which  lies  against  the  anterior 
thoracic  wall,  and  since  the  pericardium  is  wider  at  its  diaphragmatic 
portion  than  at  the  great  vessels,  the  lungs  are  pushed  further  aside  at 
the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part.  Pericardial  distention  shows  es- 
pecially plainly  at  the  so-called  cardiohepatic  angle  (Fig.  136),  for  the 
lung  is  ver>'  early  pushed  aside  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  so 
changes  this  angle,  normally  about  90®  or  slightly  more,  to  a  much 
more  obtuse  angle.^  An  erect  posture  makes  the  dulness  broader  and 
somewhat  lower  than  in  the  dorsal  decubitus  (if  the  effusion  be  larger), 
because  the  fluid,  following  gravity,  flows  further  forward.  Adhesions 
of  the  pericardium  may  prevent  the  application  of  any  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  shape  of  the  pericardial  dulness. 

Under  normal  conditions  (see  p.  240)  a  depression  of  the  cardiac  dulness  occurs 
in  the  upright  as  compared  with  the  recumbent  posture;  and  the  same  depression 
of  the  upper  borders  of  dulness  during  the  sitting  postiue  has  l)een  ohtterved  in  actual 
enlargement  of  the  heart  from  valviSar  lesions.  Therefore  we  cannot  always  diag- 
nose a  pericardial  effusion  from  the  alteration  in  dulness  noted  above  in  the  change 
of  posture  from  lying  to  sitting.  The  action  of  gravity  upon  the  enlarged  heart 
may  depress  the  diaphrajgrn  and  so  cause  a  lower  position,  or  it  may  be  that  more 
venous  blood  is  retained  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body  in  the  vertical  ponition,  so  that 
the  auricles  are  not  so  completely  filled.  But  if  the  erect  posture  produce  a  pro- 
nounced broadening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  dulness,  it  is  certainly  more  suggestive 
of  &  pericardial  effusion  than  if  it  produce  a  mere  depression  of  its  upper  border. 

DISL(X:ATI0N  of  the  heart  dulness  in  TOTO 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm  varies  with  the  age  and  the  sex,  and 
is  responsible  for  variations  in  the  situation  of  the  heart  which  are  per- 
manent for  the  individual.  Orthodiagraphic  examinations  (see  p.  229) 
should  be  compared  in  this  connection. 

Otherwise  the  position  of  the  movable  organs  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities  at  any  given  moment  is  the  result  of  the  muscular 
and  elastic  forces  pushing  or  pulling  them  on  every  side  and  of  the 
limitations  to  their  mobility.  The  position  of  the  heart  is  essentially 
due  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  mediastinum  is  held 
between  the  two  pleural  cavities  and  to  the  position  of  the  diaphragm. 
Any  change  of  the  diaphragmatic  position  or  any  disturbance  of  the 
equality  of  pressure  between  the  two  pleural  cavities  will  produce  a 
dislocation  of  the  heart. 

The  pathologic  dislocation  of  the  heart  contingent  upon  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  will  be  especially  marked  if  the  latter  develop 
slowly,  because  a  gradual  stretching  overcomes  the  resistance  which 
makes  a  dislocation  of  that  part  of  the  diaphragm  upon  which  the 
heart  rests  so  difficult  (fixation  of  the  central  tendon  by  the  medias- 
tinum, esophagus,  aorta).  Metforisnif  ascites ^  and  voluminous  ab- 
dominal tumors  push  the  heart  upward;  emphysema  and  collections  of 
fluid  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavities  push  it  doumward. 

A  pathologic  dislocation  of  the  heart  to  the  side  ensues  if  the  negative 
pressure  in  one  pleural  cavity  become  less  markedly  negative,  or  if 
It  become  positive.  The  heart  will  be  pushed  toward  the  side  where 
the  absolute  pressure  is  less,  e.  g.,  large  collections  of  air  or  fluid  in  one 
pleural  cavity  dislocate  the  heart  to  the  opposite  side.  Thoracentesis 
generally  proves  that  an  effusion  which  dislocates  the  heart  to  any 

^  [Rotch  has  emphasized  the  value  of  this  sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  pericardial 
effusions  in  children. — Ed.] 
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extent  is  under  positive  pressure;  nevertheless,  an  effusion  under  neg- 
ative pressure  would  exert  a  similar  dislocating  action,  for  such  an 
action  does  not  depend  upon  the  absolute  height  of  the  pressure,  but 
upon  the  difference  between  the  pressures  affecting  the  two  sides  of 
the  mediastinum.  The  heart  is  merely  pushed  to  one  side  until  this  dif- 
ference in  pressure  is  equalized.  The  practical  importance  of  this  fact, 
that  even  a  fluid  effusion  under  negative  pressure  may  dislocate  the 
heart,  is  the  warning  it  gives  us  always  to  avoid  the  risk  of  introducing 
air  into  a  chest  by  aspiration,  whether  the  heart  be  dislocated  or  not. 

Pathologic  dislocation  of  the  heart  may  occur  not  only  when  the 
negative  pressure  on  one  side  becomes  less  negative  or  becomes  positive, 
but  also  when  upon  one  side  of  the  mediastinum  it  becomes  still  more 
markedly  negative.  Here  the  action  is  more  that  of  suction  than  of 
pressure,  and  is  observed  in  pleural  effusions  which  have  led  to  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  lungs.  As  the  exudate  becomes  absorbed,  the  heart  is 
drawn  over  toward  the  affected  side  to  fill  the  empty  space.  In  fresh 
pleurisy  the  heart  is  pushed  toward  the  healthy  side.  In  retraction 
of  the  lung  from  other  causes  than  pleurisy,  e,  g.,  from  interstitial 
pneumonia  or  tuberculosis,  the  heart  is  likewise  dislocated  to  the 
affected  side.  It  may  remain  there  permanently  from  continued  tug- 
ging, or  it  may  gradually  return  to  its  normal  position  from  a  gradual 
distention  of  the  lungs. 

There  is  no  law  to  determine  how  deformities  of  the  thorax  will  dis- 
locate the  cardiac  dulness. 

The  cardiac  dulness  in  situs  inversus  and  in  dextrocardia  occupies 
the  right  side,  forming  a  sort  of  reflected  image,  symmetric  to  its  normal 
form  and  position. 

By  starting  from  the  normal  relations  we  can  easily  understand  the 
form  and  position  of  a  dislocated  cardiac  dulness.  Slight  dislocations 
(from  pleural  effusions,  etc.)  produce  only  a  lateral  displacement,  while 
marked  dislocations  occasion  both  a  lateral  and  a  pendulum  movement. 
On  account  of  the  normal  oblique  position  of  the  heart,  such  a  pendu- 
lum movement  probably  occurs  more  readily  in  dislocations  to  the  left; 
whereas,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm, a  similar  pendulum  dislocation  to  the  right  requires  much 
more  force.  *  The  results  of  pathologic  findings  and  the  experiments  of 
Ferber  ^  finally  settled  the  much  disputed  pendulum  movement  of  the 
dislocated  heart. 

If  the  heart  be  dislocated  by  a  pleural  effusion,  the  dulness  of  the  latter 
usuaUy  merges  with  the  cardiac  dulness  so  that  only  the  borders  of  the 
other  side  of  the  heart  are  demonstrable  by  percussion.  If  the  heart  be 
dislocated  to  the  left,  its  left  edge  will  assume  the  same  position  as  in 
left-sided  cardiac  dilatation.  If  retraction  of  the  right  lung  or  a  left- 
sided  accumulation  of  air  or  fluid  crowd  the  heart  considerably  to  the 
right,  the  right  cardiac  boundary  and  even  the  apex-beat  (exactly  as  in 
dextrocardia)  may  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  right  mam- 
millary  line  or  even  still  further  outside.  Both  superficial  and  deep 
cardiac  dulness  will  be  found  to  the  right  of  the  sternum;  the  former 
will  merge  into  the  liver  dulness,  and  the  latter  will  run  around  the 
superficial  dulness,  in  the  shape  of  a  concentr  c  border,  from  above  and 
to  the  right.     We  can  differentiate  the  result  from  dextrocardia  either 

^  Die  physikalischen  Symptome  der  Pleuritis  exsudativa,  Habilitationsschrift, 
Marburg,  Elwert,  1875. 
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by  the  signs  of  right  pulmonary  retraction,  by  the  pleural  dulness 
which  occupies  the  place  of  the  normal  heart  dulness,  or  by  the  signs 
of  a  left  pneumothorax;  from  siiits  inversus ^  by  the  normal  right-sided 
position  of  the  liver. 

Fig.  147  shows  a  large  left-sided  pleural  exudate  dislocating  the  car- 
diac dulness  to  the  right;  Fig.  149,  a  right-sided  pyopneumothorax 
pushing  the  cardiac  dulness  to  the  left.  From  these  figures  it  can  be 
seen  that  in  dislocation  of  the  heart  the  lung  edges  may  be  so  com- 
pletely pushed  aside  as  to  make  the  entire  cardiac  dulness  superficial, 
as  in  enlargements  of  the  heart  (see  p.  242)  and  pericardial  effusions. 
(Sec  p.  248.) 

If  the  heart  be  pushed  upward  by  abdominal  distention,  the  cardiac 
dulness  not  only  lies  higher,  but  also  appears  larger,  t.  e.,  broader 
than  normal.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  retraction  of  the  lung  edges 
away  from  the  heart  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  space  in  the 
thorax.  (See  pp.  228,  and  242.)  The  heart  dulness  may  even  be 
t\^*isted  by  a  sort  of  pendulum  movement  into  a  horizontal  position, 
because  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  lies  upon  the  movable  portion  of 
the  diaphragm,  is  lifted  up  to  the  level  of,  or  even  higher  than,  the 
base. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  PERCUSSION  OF  THE  LIVER 

NORMAL  LrVER  DULNESS 

Clinicians  have  often  attempted  to  determine  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
dulness  for  the  liver  just  as  for  the  heart,  i,  6.,  to  bound  the  anterior 
surface  lying  directly  against  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  wall,  and  to 
^timate  the  height  to  which  the  liver  in  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm  rises 
into  the  thorax.  The  latter  determination  would  be  of  very  little  value 
even  if  it  were  possible.  The  highest  point  of  the  liver  lies  far  removed 
from  the  anterior  thoracic  wall;  and  in  large  persons  with  well-developed 
chests  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  percussion  blow.  Again,  although 
we  can  obtain  a  relative  dulness  (a  diminution  of  the  fulness  of  the 
tone)  above  the  lung-liver  boundary  corresponding  to  the  wedge- 
shaped  form  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  lung,  yet  the  upper  limit  of  this 
dulness  will  almost  always  be  lower  than  the  highest  point  of  the 
liver.  But,  as  stated  above,  the  estimation  of  the  highest  point  of 
the  liver  is  of  little  value.  The  liver  is  applied  closely  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  so  the  upper  liver  boundary'  merely  coincides  with  the 
position  of  the  diaphragm,  and  we  can  deterinine  that  accurately  enough 
by  estimating  the  position  of  the  upper  border  of  the  heart,  the  lung- 
liver  boundary,  and  the  liver  edge.  If  the  diaphragm  be  high,  the  lung- 
liver  boundary  and  the  liver  edge  are  always  high.  If  the  diaphragm 
be  low,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  lower  liver  boundary,  which  is  gener- 
ally easy  to  determine  by  percussion,  usually  shows  whether  the  organ 
is  increased  or  diminished  m  size.  An  enlargement  of  the  liver  pushes 
the  lower  liver  edge  correspondingly  downward;  except,  though  rarely, 
when  the  muscular  resistance  of  the  diaphragm  is  diminished,  e.  gr.,  with 
circumscribed  tumors  of  the  upper  liver  surface,  abscessesy  or  echino- 
coccus  cysts.  Even  here  the  estimation  of  the  so-called  "  relative  liver 
dulness"  is  apt  to  be  so  unreliable  as  to  be  of  little  value,  for  the  super- 
ficial lung-liver  boundary  is  probably  always  somewhat  elevated  by  such 
a  growth. 
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Ordinarily,  therefore,  we  are  contented  with  estimating  by  percussion 
the  part  of  the  liver  applied  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  situated  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  lung.  Under  favorable  circumstances  we  can  map  out 
a  superficial  dulness  such  as  is  pictured  in  Fig.  125.  At  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  liver  this  dulness  is  naturally  so  slight  that  only  very  light  per- 
cussion appreciates  the  dulled  note,  while  stronger  percussion  sets  the 
underlying  intestines  in  vibration.  In  the  same  way  very  light  percus- 
sion is  essential  near  the  lung,  as  is  naturally  requisite  in  determining 
any  superficial  border,  for  otherwise  the  resonant  tone  of  the  adjoining 
lung  tissue  obscures  the  dulness  and  renders  an  exact  definition  im- 
possible. Stronger  percussion,  however,  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
superficial  liver  dulness  higher  up,  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  the  liver  percussed.  The  upper  borders  of  the  super- 
ficial liver  dulness  coincide  with  the  lower  borders  of  pulmonary'  reson- 
ance. They  can  be  plainly  demonstrated  from  the  front  to  the  back. 
To  the  left  of  the  median  line,  the  superficial  hepatic  dulness  merges  with 
the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  at  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  rib  between  the 
left  parasternal  and  mammillary  lines  (Fig.  136,  p.  234).  The  pos- 
sibility of  distinguishing  an  inferior  border  of  the  superficial  or  deep 
cardiac  dulness  depends  upon  how  far  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  reaches  to 
the  left.  (See  p.  234.)  In  the  median  line  the  inferior  border  of  the  su- 
perficial hepatic  dulness  lies  halfway  between  the  navel  and  the  base  of 
the  xiphoid  process,  sometimes  even  higher.  In  the  right  mamniillar>' 
line  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the  ribs  or  projects  slightly  below  them,  and 
it  lies  upon  the  tenth  rib  at  the  right  middle  axillary  line.  All  these 
measurements  refer  to  patients  who  are  breathing  quietly  and  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  The  inferior  edge  of  the  liver  behind  cannot 
usually  be  plainly  demonstrated  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
muscle  layer. 

The  author  protests  against  making  statements  about  the  absolute 
height  of  the  liver  dulness  because  no  general  value  can  as  yet  be 
attached  to  such  measurements;  but  in  concrete  cases  the  vertical 
diameters  of  the  liver  dulness  at  the  different  arbitrary  lines  should  be 
measured  in  order  to  recognize  any  changes  in  the  liver  size  during  the 
observation  of  the  same  case. 

ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  MOBILITY  OF  THE  LIVER  DULNESS 

The  liver  dulness  also  possesses  an  active  mobility  with  respiration,  and  a 
passive  mobility  with  an  alteration  of  the  patient's  position.  The  active  and 
passive  mobility  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  superficial  liver  dulness  coincides  with 
the  corresponding  mobility  of  the  pulmonary  Dorder  (p.  225  et  seq.).  The  active 
mobility  of  the  &wer  liver  border  corresponds  to  the  respiratory  mobility  of  the 
dome  of  the  diaphraf^,  and  is  much  leas  than  that  of  the  pulmonary  border.  When 
a  patient  lies  upon  his  left  side,  the  passive  mobility  of  the  lower  liver  edge  is  shoTK-n 
by  a  depression  of  the  ri^ht  lobe.  When  he  lies  upon  the  right  side,  the  reverse 
occurs  (rotation  of  the  liver  about  a  sagittal  axis).  The  liver  is  more  difficult 
to  percuss  in  the  sitting  or  standing  posture,  on  account  of  the  increased  tension 
of  the  abdominal  walls.  The  lower  liver  border  is  occasionally  elevated  in  these 
positions,  probably  because  the  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure  pushes  the 
Uver  to  some  extent  upward,  and  thereby  rotated  about  a  frontal  a.xis,  it  is  turned  up 
on  edge.  In  this  case  the  pulmonary  hepatic  boundaries  are  elevated  somewhat  in 
the  erect  f>osture.  If  the  abdominal  walls  be  lax,  the  weight  of  the  liver  produces 
the  reverse  eflfect.     (See  Lung-liver  Boundary.) 
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PATHOLOGIC  DISLOCATIONS  AND  GROSS  CHANGES  IN  THE  LIVER  DULNESS 

In  "situs  inversus"  the  liver  lies  in  the  left  upper  abdomen,  sym- 
metric with  its  normal  position.  Its  dulness  corresponds  to  the  re- 
versed position.  Free  air  in  the  abdominal  cavity  nearly  obliterates  the 
liver  dulness,  because  the  air  will  be  collected  at  the  highest  points. 
(See  the  Section  upon  Comparative  Percussion  of  the  Abdomen.) 

Changes  of  the  Upper  Border  of  the  Superficial  Liver  Dul- 
ness.— The  upper  border  apparently  lies  higher  than  normal  if  a 
pathologic  dulness  from  the  thoracic  organs  (pleural  effusion  or  lung 
consolidation)  be  superimposed  upon  the  liver  dulness.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  methods  of  examination  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  genuine  high  liver  dulness  or  a  normal  liver  dulness  plus 
a  pathologic  pulmonary  or  pleural  dulness  (see  below  under  Comparative 
Percussion).  The  existence  of  definite  sjonptoms  of  a  pleural  effusion 
or  a  pulmonary  consolidation  will,  of  course,  be  of  value. 

The  upper  border  will  be  higher  if  the  liver  be  pushed  upward  in 
toto,  e,  g.j  by  increased  abdominal  tension.  In  this  case  the  liver  will 
ordinarily  be  rotated  about  a  frontal  axis,  so  that  its  inferior  edge  is 
elevated  out  of  proportion  to  the  lung-liver  boundary,  and  the  vertical 
breadth  of  the  liver  dulness  appears  abbreviated  (angular  position  of 
the  liver).  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  liver  be  enlarged,  despite  its  being 
canted  upward,  the  lower  edge  may  stand  at  its  normal  place  or  even 
lower. 

Pulmonary  retraction  will  also  cause  a  higher  position  of  the  lung- 
liver  boundaries. 

A  mere  diffuse  enlargement  of  the  liver  without  marked  increase  of 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  i,  e.,  without  the  liver  being  pushed  up- 
ward, vnil  not  ordinarily  cause  an  elevation  of  the  lung-liver  boundaries, 
because  the  organ  will  naturally  enlarge  in  the  direction  of  the  least 
resistance  (downward),  and  not  against  the  diaphragm.  With  increased 
abdominal  tension  or  if  such  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  be  excessive 
and  occur  so  rapidly  that  its  ligaments  are  not  quickly  enough  stretched, 
a  marked  increase  upward  will  result,  e.  g.,  most  frequently  in  unequal 
enlargements  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  which  cause  a  localized 
pressure  (tumors,  echmococcus  cysts,  and  abscess  of  the  convexity). 
In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver  will  also 
be  pushed  downward.  Subphrenic  abscesses  produce  practically  iden- 
tical percussion  results  with  those  obtained  in  tumors  of  the  convexity. 

Emphysema^  either  by  crowding  the  diaphragm  in  toto  downward  or 
by  filling  the  pleural  sinus  more  completely  with  lung,  will  depress  the 
upper  border  of  the  superficial  liver  dulness  to  a  variable  degree,  de- 
pending upon  which  of  these  possibilities  is  present.  Pneumothorax 
effects  a  similar  result.  Lessening  of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  and 
exceptionally  enteroptosis,  will  also  depress  the  upper  border  of  the 
superficial  liver  dulness. 

Changes  in  the  Lower  Border  of  the  Superficial  Liver  Dul- 
ness.— We  have  discussed  some  of  these  in  the  preceding  section. 
They  depend  either  upon  a  dislocation  of  the  liver,  a  change  in  its  size, 
or  upon  an  association  of  these  conditions.  A  careful  attention  to  the 
entire  clinical  picture  will  differentiate  these  different  conditions,  e.  g., 
the  etiologic  and  the  accompanying  relations  (stasis) ;  a  palpatory  ap- 
preciation of  alterations  in  the  consistence  (cirrhosis,  carcmoma) ;  or 
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the  absence  of  a  dislocating  cause.  Conversely,  the  existence  of  a  cause 
for  dislocation  (pleural  effusion,  abdominal  distention,  enteroptosis) 
suggests  the  possibility  of  dislocation;  the  existence  of  an  enlargement 
or  diminution  in  size,  with  careful  attention  to  the  other  symptoms,  sug- 
gests its  improbability.  All  these  are  frequently  such  difficult  prob- 
lems in  diagnosis  that  no  constantly  applicable  rules  can  be  given. 

If  the  dislocating  cause  affect  the  entire  upper  or  lower  surface 
eveilly,  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver  will  be  pushed  upward  or  downward 
as  a  whole,  i.  e.,  symmetric  and  parallel  to  its  former  position  (meteor- 
ism,  ascites,  emphysema).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  pressure  act  un- 
evenly, the  organ  will,  by  virtue  of  its  attachments,  be  dislocated  in  an 
asymmetric  fashion. 

Accumulations  of  air  or  fluid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity  exception- 
ally rotate  the  liver  about  a  sagittal  axis.  Conversely,  a  left  pleuritic 
or  left  pericardial  effusion  will  sometimes  depress  the  left  half  of  the 
liver.  Similarly,  though  in  a  reversed  way,  a  one-sided  pulmonarj' 
retraction  will  elevate  the  liver. 

Solid  masses  beneath  the  liver  (packed  intestines,  tumors  of  the 
omentum,  of  the  colon,  of  the  stomach,  and  the  like)  may  increase  the 
liver  dulness  downward.  Palpation  or  a  carefully  repeated  examination 
generally  discloses  the  true  condition. 

Conversely,  intestines  distended  with  air,  overlying  the  liver  and 
hiding  part  of  it,  may  simulate  a  high  position  of  the  liver  edge. 


TOPCXJRAPHIC  PERCUSSION  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

NORMAL  SPLENIC  DULNESS  t    SEMILUNAR  (TRAUBE'S)  SPACE 

The  spleen  lies  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  betw^een  the  ninth  and  the 
eleventh  ribs  (Figs.  121  and  122).  Its  long  diameter  ordinarily  lies  be- 
neath the  tenth  rib.  Its  upper  pole  is  situated  only  a  few  centimeters 
from  the  spinal  column.  Its  lower  pole  reaches  only  to  the  middle  or,  at 
most,  to  the  anterior  axillary  line.  In  relation  to  the  course  of  the  ribs, 
the  long  axis  of  the  organ  runs  from  behind  and  above  forward  and 
downward.  The  posterior  upper  third  of  the  spleen  lies  hidden  under 
the  edge  of  the  lung.  The  anterior  and  lower  two-thirds  ordinarily 
lie  against  the  thoracic  wall  unless,  as  verj^  frequently  happens,  intes- 
tines have  been  pushed  in  between  the  latter  and  the  spleen. 

Percussion  can  differentiate  only  that  portion  of  the  spleen  which  is 
uncovered  by  lung.  Hence,  it  merely  estimates  a  superficial  dulness 
w^hich  can  be  accurately  determined  only  by  verj^  light  percussion.  (See 
p.  211.) 

To  map  out  the  free  part  of  the  spleen  as  perfectly  as  possible  by 
means  of  percussion  the  patient  should  be  sitting,  standing,  or  lying 
upon  the  right  side  (the  so-called  lateral  or  oblique  positions),  because 
in  the  directly  recumbent  position  the  posterior  portions  of  the  spleen 
are  not  accessible  to  percussion.  The  lateral  or  oblique  position  has  the 
advantage  that  the  dulness  due  to  ascites  or  to  the  contents  of  a  well- 
filled  stomach  is  shifted  and  so  does  not  simulate  the  dulness  of  an 
enlarged  spleen. 

The  normal  splenic  dulness  in  the  sitting  or  standing  posture,  is 
pictured  in  Fig.  126.  The  upper  boundar}'  of  the  dulness  corresponds 
to  that  portion  of  the  lung  edge  which  intersects  the  eighth  and  ninth 
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ribs,  and  runs  from  the  middle  to  the  posterior  axillary  line.  The  an- 
terior border  of  the  dulness  rarely  reaches  the  anterior  axillary  line;  in 
adults  it  is  about  5  cm.  above  the  costal  margin.  The  dulness  reaches 
as  low  as  the  eleventh  rib.  Measured  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  the 
height  of  the  dulness  varies  between  5  and  6  cm.  Posteriorly  the 
splenic  dulness  merges  into  that  of  the  lumbar  region,  due  to  the  thick 
layers  of  muscles,  not  to  the  kidneys.     (See  p.  256  et  seq.) 

In  changing  from  the  sitting  or  standing  to  the  recumbent  posture, 
the  splenic  dulness  is  but  slightly  dislocated  and  then  inconstantly 
either  upward  or  downw^ard  as  a  whole.  The  cause  of  this  displacement 
has  been  discussed  upon  p.  226  (passive  mobility  of  the  lung  borders). 
(See  p.  226.)  The  anterior  boundary  then  usually  remains  the  same. 
The  splenic  duhiess  is  only  slightly  dislocated  forward  and  downward 
in  the  obUque  and  lateral  [>ostures,  because,  although  the  left  lung 
then  assumes  a  deeper  position,  at  the  same  time  more  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  spleen  is  covered  by  the  lung.  A  splenic  dulness  which 
projects  beyond  the  anterior  axillary  line,  even  in  the  oblique  and 
lateral  posture,  is  abnormal. 

The  beginner  should  practise  splenic  percussion  upon  patients  first 
in  one  position,  then  in  another,  in  order  to  control  his  results. 

It  is  impossible  to  map  out  the  portion  of  the  spleen  lying  al)ove  the  edge  of 
the  lung,  i.  e.,  to  determine  a  deep  splenic  dulness.  The  spleen  is  a  comparatively 
small  organ,  covered  outside  by  tne  limg,  and  inside  in  contact  with  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  so  that  a  percussion  stroke  strong  enougli  to  penetrate  the  lung 
would  set  the  tympanitic  stomach  into  vibr^ion.  Besides,  the  differentiation 
of  that  part  of  the  spleen  covered  by  the  lung  has  no  practical  value,  because,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  any  alterations  can  be  easily  recognized  in  the  accessible 
part.    (See  p.  251.) 

Percussion  of  the  spleen  is  frequently  not  so  simple  as  the  above 
description  would  indicate.  The  spleen  may  be  abnormally  broad 
behind,  or  may  lie  abnormally  high,  so  that  it  practically  escapes  per- 
cussion, though  its  size  be  within  physiologic  limits.  With  meteorism,  es- 
pecially when  the  distended  intestines  push  the  spleen  upward  and  back- 
ward or  crowd  between  the  spleen  and  the  thoracic  w^all,  the  vibration 
of  such  large  air-containing  cavities  may  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
differentiate?  so  thin  a  solid  organ  as  the  spleen.  Again,  solid  or  fluid 
stomach  or  intestinal  contents  sometimes  simulate  a  splenic  dulness. 
The  right  lateral  or  oblique  position  will  generally  prevent  confusion 
due  to  stomach-contents,  and  a  later  examination  will  show  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  intestinal  contents.  Despite  ever>'  care, 
however,  repeated  examinations,  varj^ing  strengths  of  percussion, 
changes  of  patient's  position,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  palpation 
is  very  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  percussion  of  this  organ. 

Betw^een  the  splenic  dulness  and  the  left  limit  of  the  liver  dulness 
there  is  normally  a  tympanitic  area  due  to  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
This  space  is  bounded  above  by  the  lung  border,  below  by  the  free 
costal  margin,  and  is  called  the  semilunar  or  Traube's  space.  It  is 
important  in  the  diagnosis  of  left -sided  pleuritic  exudations  (P^igs.  125, 
126,  and  146).  Percussion  cannot  always  differentiate  this  space  above 
from  the  lung;  but  then  a  boundary  line  can  always  be  constructed 
corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  right  lung. 
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GROSS    PATHOLOGIC     CHANGES    AND    DISLOCATIONS    OF    THE    SPLEfHC 

DULNESS 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  ordinarily  evident  by  an  increase  in 
the  splenic  dulness  forward  and  downward  (Fig.  144).  If  the  splenic 
dulness  project  forward  beyond  the  anterior  axillary  line,  or  if  its  ver- 
tical extent  in  adults  measure  more  than  7  cm.,  the  spleen  may  be 
considered  increased  in  size. 

Diminution  or  even  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  splenic  dulness  happens 
frequently  enough  in  perfectly  healthy  men  with  normal  spleens.     It  would  be  im- 

Eossible  to  distmguish  such  a  condition  from  a  pathologic  diminution,  and  the 
ktter  is  clinically  unimportant. 

Pathologic  dislocations  of  the  spleen  are  of  slight  clinical  importance.  They 
are  usually  diflBcult  to  demonstrate.  Although  pleural  effusions,  meteorism,  and 
tumors  may  dislocate  the  spleen,  percussion  will  rarely  be  of  much  help,  because 


Fig.  144. — The  splenic  dulness  in  different  grades  of  splenic  enlargement  (a,  b,  e,  d). 

either  another  dulness  occupies  that  of  the  spleen,  or  else  there  is  a  resonant  note 
(meteorism).  Pronounced  ascites  pushes  the  spleen  under  the  left  lung  so  that  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated. 

With  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  enteroptosis  the  spleen  is  sometimes 
dragged  downward  and  forward  by  the  pull  of  ligamentum  gastrolienale.  It  will 
then  be  more  accessible  than  normally  to  percussion  and  palpation.  (See  later, 
Examination  of  the  Stomach.) 

Large  pleural  effusions  occasioning  a  dulness  in  Traube's  space,  as  well  as  en- 
largements of  the  liver,  may  cause  the  hepatic  and  splenic  dulness  to  merge.  ( See 
Fiff.  146.)  Under  these  circumstances  percussion  may  not  detect  even  marked 
enlargements  of  the  spleen. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  PERCUSSION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

The  anatomic  position  of  the  kidneys  (Figs.  121  and  122)  precludes  the 
possibility  of  mapping  out  their  boundaries  by  percussion.     Their  deep 
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position  prevents  percussion  from  in  front,  and  the  thick  layers  of  muscles 
behind  cause  a  dulness  which  such  a  thin  structure  as  a  kidney  could  not 
•  increase.  If  we  percuss  a  patient  whose  kidney  has  been  removed,  we 
can  demonstrate  the  same  vertical  boimdary  of  dulness  as  in  a  patient 
with  an  intact  kidney.  It  corresponds  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  sacro- 
^inal  muscles  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kidney.  Large  renal 
tumors  afford  an  intense  dulness  in  the  loins,  projecting  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacrospinal  muscles.  If  the  tumor  has  pushed  the 
other  abdominal  viscera  aside  and  lies  against  the  abdominal  wall,  it  can 
be  demonstrated  from  in  front.  Here  it  is  of  spjecial  diagnostic  impor- 
tance to  demonstrate  by  percussion  that  the  colon  is  anterior  to  the  kidney 
(see  below).  Palpation  is,  however,  far  more  important  than  per- 
cussion in  this  instance,  as  in  the  diagnosis  of  all  other  abdommal 
tumors. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  PERCUSSION  OF  HOLLOW  ABDCOTINAL  VISCERA 

(See  also  section  upon  Examination  of  the  Stomach.) 

Percussion  is  of  no  value  for  distinguishing  one  of  these  organs  from 
the  other,  except  under  certain  quite  well-recognized  conditions,  viz., 
where  the  stomach  or  separate  sections  of  the  intestines  are  fiUed  with  air, 
fluid  or  solid  contents.  And  then  only  superficial  boundaries  (t.  e.,  with 
light  percussion)  can  be  accurately  estimated,  because  stronger  percus- 
sion transmits  the  vibrations  in  all  directions  to  an  indetermmable  and 
often  to  a  considerable  distance.  Even  superficial  percussion  is  quite 
untrustworthy,  because  physiologically  the  position  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  varies  considerably;  because  their  superficial  boundaries 
are  rarely  sharp;  and  because,  although  over  different  portions  of  the 
mtestines  the  tympanitic  tone  varies  in  intensity  and  pitch,  it  is  im- 
possible to  differentiate  one  region  from  the  other.  We  can  usually 
distinguish  the  swollen  stomach  or  the  distended  colon  from  the  small 
intestines  by  ordinary  percussion.  If  this  be  not  possible,  the  stick- 
pleximeter  percussion  or  the  auscultatory  percussion  (see  p.  205) 
will  differentiate  them,  provided  there  is  enough  increase  in  tension  to 
produce  a  metallic  resonance  over  the  air-containing  viscera.  Both 
these  methods  of  examination  elicit  at  the  edges  of  the  organs  either  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  pitch  of  the  metallic  resonance  or  a  sudden  cessation  of 
the  resonance.  However,  every  spot  over  a  hollow  organ  does  not 
nec^sarily  give  the  same  pitch  of  metallic  resonance.  Metallic  reso- 
nance over  an  air-cavity  may  be  present  or  lacking;  and,  again,  its 
pitch  may  differ  over  different  parts  of  the  organ,  especially  if  the 
latter  be  distended.  If  we  trace  the  course  of  the  colon  distended  with 
gas  by  means  of  the  stick-pleximeter  percussion,  we  can  often  appreciate 
entire  scales  of  metallic  resonance.  Different  pitches  may  be  present 
even  over  the  stomach.  This  is  easDy  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
metallic  resonance  (see  p.  207)  is  caused  by  the  air  in  a  hollow  organ 
vibrating  so  as  to  give  high,  discordant  overtones.  In  an  irregularly 
shaped  organ  these  overtones  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the  spot 
percussed,  and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  blow.  Hence,  the  value 
of  this  examination  method  must  be  limited,  although  we  may  make  it 
easier  by  distending  the  stomach  or  colon  with  air.  (See  Palpation  of 
the  Abdomen  and  Examination  of  the  Stomach.) 

The  demonstration  by  percussion  of  the  tympanitic  colon  anterior  to 
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a  kidney  tumor  is  very  valuable  for  diagnosis  (Fig.  167).  The  topog- 
raphy of  this  condition  is  described  under  Palpation  of  the  Kidneys. 
It  is  safer  to  percuss  both  before  and  after  distending  the  colon  with 
[water  and  then  with. — Ed.]  air. 

Inspection  and  palpation  (especially  after  distending  the  stomach, 
see  p.  424)  generally  furnish  better  evidence  of  the  extent,  position, 
and  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  than  percussion.  (See  here 
special  section,  Examination  of  the  Stomach.) 

TOPOGRAPHIC  PERCUSSION  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  OF  THE  UTERUS 

The  bladder  when  empty  lies  well  hidden  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis.  When  filled  it  ascends,  even  reaching,  in  cases  of  urinary  re- 
tention, above  the  navel.  As  it  rises  it  pushes  the  intestines  aside  and 
lies  against  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  form  of  a  vertically  placed  oval 
tumor,  furnishing  to  light  percussion  an  intense  dulness,  which  corre- 
sponds pretty  accurately  to  its  extent  and  shape.  If  not  very  markedly 
distended  and  if  some  loops  of  intestines  lie  between  it  and  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  part  of  the  dulness  may  be  deep  (plainer  to  strong  percussion), 
or  there  may  even  be  no  dulness  present. 

According  to  Miiller's  investigations,  a  bladder  must  contain  between 
600  and  600  c.c.  before  it  will  produce  an  appreciable  dulness  in  nor- 
mally developed  women,  and  360  to  500  c.c.  m  men.^  If  the  rectum 
be  distended,  the  bladder  dulness  projects  somewhat  more  to  the  ri^t. 
In  lateral  positions  it  is  depressed  to  the  deeper  side,  sinking  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  into  the  depth  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  appearing 
smaller. 

The  condition  of  the  bladder  can  be  determined  more  accurately  by 
palpation  than  by  percussion  unless  the  abdominal  walls  are  very  thick 
or  rigid. 

The  pregnant  or  patholo^cally  enlarged  uterus  acts  like  the  bladder 
to  percussion,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  it  only  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  other  clinical  conditions,  by  determination  of  the  consistence, 
by  means  of  palpation,  by  vaginal  examination,  and  by  catheterization. 

COMPARATIVE  PERCXJSSION 

Topographic  percussion,  as  we  have  seen,  furnishes  us  with  conclu- 
sions as  to  borders,  i.  e.,  as  to  the  size  and  position  of  organs.  Compara- 
tive percussion  is  concerned  with  the  qualitative  changes  of  the  per- 
cussion-note over  one  and  the  same  organ,  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such  changes  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  organ  and 
its  surroundings.  It  is  so  designated  because  we  compare  the  note  over 
a  certain  spot  of  the  body  with  the  normal  note  over  this  spot,  or  with 
the  note  over  adjacent  or  symmetrically  placed  (normal)  areas  of  the 
same  organ  or  of  the  same  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  we  determine  the  relations  of  dulness  of  fluid  effusions  in  the 
serous  cavities  by  topographic  or,  as  is  done  here,  by  comparative,  per- 
cussion. The  solid  organs,  however,  belong  exclusively  to  the  domain 
of  topographic  percussion  because  it  can  only  bound  them  (i.  e.,  deter- 
mine their  size,  not  their  structure),  and  for  this  purpose  topographic 
percussion  is  all  that  is  essential.  But  with  the  air-containing  organs 
of  the  abdomen,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  thorax,  the  lungs, 

1  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  13,  p.  278. 
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we  may  determine  countless  qualitative  modifications  of  the  percussion* 
note  which  will  furnish  us  most  import^t  information  about  pathologic 
changes  at  their  surface  or  in  their  interior. 

COHPARATIVE  PERCUSSION  OF  THE  THORAX 

The  ordinary  note  over  the  lung  is  resonant,  loud,  not  tympanitic. 
The  resonance  or  loudness  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  covering,  and 
is  aiso  influenced  by  the  adjacent  organs  (heart,  liver,  etc.).  Beneath 
thick  muscles  or  fat,  e.  g,,  over  the  scapula  and  over  the  female  breast, 
the  percussion-note  is  less  resonant  than  at  other  places.  The  intense 
dulness  of  the  pulmonary  tone  in  such  spots  can  be  modified  only  by 
very  vigorous  percussion.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  and  the 
immediately  adjacent  areas  the  note  is  less  resonant  than  over  the  sides 
of  the  thorax.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  anterior  mediastinum  and 
its  great  vessels,  and  partly  to  the  sternum  supported  by  the  unyield- 
ing fiaimework  of  the  upper  ribs.  (See  p.  237.)  Again,  the  pulmonary 
tone  is  less  resonant  (see  p.  212  et  seq.,  pp.  235,  250)  over  areas  where 
the  pulmonary  tissue  is  thin,  e.  g.,  the  note  over  the  apices  or  borders  is 
normally  duller  than  that  over  the  intermediate,  more  voluminous 
portions  of  the  lung.  The  examiner^s  ear  gradually  accustoms  itself 
to  these  physiologic  differences,  so  that  they  are  instinctively  appreciated. 
Marked  convexity  of  the  thoracic  wall  will  cause  a  certain  dulness^  e.  g., 
in  k3rphosis  and  scoliosis.  If  we  percuss  upon  a  markedly  convex  spot 
of  the  thorax,  a  part  of  the  percussion  force  is  lost,  because  such  a  place 
yields  so  little;  whereas  a  flat  section  of  a  rib  oscillates  to  percussion  in 
the  direction  of  its  ^atest  elasticity  and  so  offers  the  b^  conditions 
for  the  transformation  of  the  percussion  stroke  into  vibrations.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  careful  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  notes  obtained 
over  kyphoscoliotic  chests,  and  physiologically  as  well,  the  resonance 
of  the  pulmonary  tone  varies  decidedly  according  to  the  different  con- 
figurations of  the  thorax. 

Every  structural  change  of  the  lung  itself  has  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  of  the  pulmonary  note,  which  may  become 
abnormally  resonant,  tympanitic,  or  more  or  less  dulled.  The  change 
can  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  note  with  that  over  either  sym- 
metric or  neighboring  normal  areas.  Wherever  the  changes  in  the  note 
include  an  entire  lung,  the  beginner  must  compare  the  note  with  that  of 
a  healthy  person.  To  the  skilled  these  variations  from  the  normal  are 
easily  appreciated  without  such  comparison. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  A  DULLED  NOTE  WITHIN  THE  LUNG  BOUNDARIES 

In  order  not  to  overlook  slight  dulness,  it  is  always  a  good  rule 
to  utilize  percussion  of  varying  strengths.  To  make  clear  the  im- 
portance of  this  precaution,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  different 
anatomic  possibilities  which  can  produce  a  dulness  in  the  lung  tone. 

Whenever  the  range  of  the  percussion  blow  includes  a  smaller 
amount  of  air-containing  lung  tissue,  or  an  area  containing  less  air 
than  normally,  the  tone  will  be  dulled  (p.  216  et  seq.).  This  may  be 
caused: 

1.  By  the  interposition  of  airless  material  between  the  lung  and  the 
thoracic  wall:  exudations,  adhesions,  tumors  (Fig.  145,  I). 

2.  By  diminution  or  absence  of  air  in  the  lung  parenchyma  itself, 
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e:g.,  in  (partial  or  complete)  atelectasis  (collapse  of  the  alveoli),  from 
compression  or  from  closure  of  the  bronchi  with  coneequent  resorption 
of  the  air;  in  pneumonia,  from  the  (partial  or  complete)  filling  of  the 
alveoli  with  an  airless  inflammatory  exudate;  in  new-growths,  from  the 
tumor  tissue  taking  (to  a  greater  or  less  extent)  the  place  of  the  lung 
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tissue.  These  changes  may  occur  in  large  areas  which  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  {Fig.  145, 11) ;  in  small  scattered  areas  (lobular),  partly 
at  the  surface,  partly  separated  from  it  by  lung  tissue  still  containing 
air  (Pig.  145,  III) ;  or,  finally,  in  still  larger  areas  situated  in  the  depths 
of  the  lung  (Fig.  145,  IV).  Each  of  these  cases  will  furnish  different 
percussion  results. 
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K  we  percuss  vigorously  at  6  (Fig.  145, 1),  provided  the  exudate  is 
not  too  thick,  the  lung  can  be  so  strongly  vibrated  that  the  dulness  will 
be  completely  overlooked.  To  differentiate  such  a  dulness  as  sharply 
as  possible  from  the  surroundings  we  should  here  percuss  as  lightly  as 
possible.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  condition  represented  in  Fig. 
Mj  II.  The  dulness  is  superficial  in  both  instances,  and  can  be  best 
defined  by  regulating  the  range  of  the  percussion  blow  so  that  the  vol- 
ume vibrated  lie  within  the  soUd  tissue,  as  in  Fig.  145,  II. 

In  Fig.  145,  III,  no  very  marked  dulness  can  be  evoked  either  by 
h'^t  (6)  or  by  strong  deep  (o)  percussion;  both  types  will  furnish  only  a 
slight  dulness,  because  air-containing  tissue  will  still  be  vibrated.  The 
resiilts  of  light  or  strong  percussion  will  vary  with  the  position,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  surface,  of  the  consolidation.  If  the  consolidation  as  a  whole 
be  not  very  extensive,  light  percussion  will  bring  out  the  dulness  more 
plainly,  because  less  air-containing  tissue  in  the  interior  will  be  set  in 
vibration. 

Light  percussion  (range  a)  will  demonstrate  nothing  with  a  larger, 
deeply  placed  area,  as  in  Fig.  145,  IV;  but  strong  percussion  (range  6) 
will  demonstrate  a  relative  dulness.  ' 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  beforehand  whether  there  is  any  dul- 
ness, or  if  so,  what  kind  of  dulness;  therefore  it  is  always  advisable  to 
employ  successively  different  strengths  of  percussion.  Then  \^e  can 
decide  as  to  the  cause,  relative  position  of  the  dulness  (deep  or  super- 
ficial). 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  percussion  can  demonstrate  every  small 
area  of  consolidation.  In  fact,  experience  teaches  us  that  isolated 
areas  of  consolidation,  even  though  superficially  located,  to  be  appre- 
ciated must  have  a  surface  extent  of  at  least  a  few  square  centimeters. 
If  they  lie  more  deeply,  they  must  naturally  be  larger.  But  there  are  no 
generally  applicable  rules.  For  instance,  multiple  areas,  if  scattered 
thickly  enough,  need  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  single  areas  to  impair 
the  resonance,  e.  g.,  s,  lung  richly  studded  with  miliary  tubercles  will 
sometimes  give  a  relatively  dulled  note.  At  other  times,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  thickly  spread  small  areas  will  cause  no  dulness.  The 
author  has  watched  cases  where  the  pulmonary  resonance  was  absolutely 
normal  during  life,  and  yet  at  autopsy  the  lungs  were  everywhere  in- 
filtrated with  sarcomatous  nodules  the  size  of  nuts.  There  are  manjr 
other  important  factors  in  this  connection  besides  the  amount  of  air 
contained  in  the  lungs.  For  example,  a  relaxation  of  the  lung  tissue 
adjacent  to  solid  areas  will  make  the  note  more  resonant  than  normal 
(see  p.  271),  and  this  hyperresonance  may  overbalance  the  dulness  from 
disseminated  tumor  nodules  or  inflammatory  consolidations. 

In  most  cases  other  methods  of  examination  must  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  determine  the  cause  of  dulness.  The  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  kinds  of  dulness  of  the  lung  tone  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  following  sections. 

Pleoritic  Dtilneat 

Early  in  its  formation  a  pleuritic  effusion  occasions  a  dulness  in  the 
lower  posterior  part  of  the  thorax.  This  gradually  rises  higher,  and 
pushes  further  forward,  the  boundary  line  running  downward  and  for- 
ward (Figs.  146,  147,  I,  II).     If  the  effusion  increase  still  more,  the 
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dulness  extends  forward,  until  finally  the  greater  part  of  that  side  of 
the  chest  is  dull,  except  that  in  the  upper  portions  a  slightly  resonant 
note  can  be  elicited.  Exceptionally,  the  upper  border  of  dulness  may 
run  circularly  around  the  thorax  instead  of  bowing  down  toward  the 
front. 

Why  this  line  of  dulness,  which  represents  the  actual  position  of  the 
border  of  the  exudate,  is  oblique  has  been  a  mooted  question.  The 
ordinary  supposition  is  that  the  force  of  gravity  determines  the  position 
of  the  exudate,  and  that  the  characteristic  inclination  b  essentially 
produced  by  the  patient's  position  during  its  development,  and  then 
fixed  by  encapsulation.  If,  then,  a  patient  during  the  entire  course  of 
a  slowly  developing  exudate  be  walking  about,  we  should  naturally 
suppose  that  the  fluid  would  assume  a  horizontal  level  due  to  gravity. 
As  m  most  cases,  however,  patients  remain  in  bed  with  the  head  slightly 
raised,  the  line  running  downward  and  forward  would  correspond  to  a 
horizontal  one  for  them.  But  this  theory  will  not  hold,  for  even  if 
patients  do  walk  about  during  the  formation  of  an  exudate,  the  same 
mclined  line  is  almost  always  found.  Some  other  cause  must,  there- 
fore, be  responsible  for  this  peculiarity.  The  author  considers  that  the 
following  supposition  is  probably  correct.  Normally,  the  surface  of 
the  lungs  is  kept  applied  to  the  costal  pleura  by  the  difference  between 
the  air-pressure  within  the  bronchi  and  the  power  of  retraction  or 
elasticity  of  the  lungs.  Now,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  so  irregularly  shaped  an  organ  as  the  lung  should  be  the  same 
at  all  points  of  the  surface.  And  wherever  the  retraction  power  of  the 
lung  b  stronger,  there  it  is  that  more  of  the  intrabronchial  air-pressure 
will  be  borne,  because  the  physical  force  preventing  the  mechanic  sep- 
aration of  the  layers  of  the  pleura  is  less.  The  posterior,  more  vol- 
uminous parts  of  the  lungs  undoubtedly  possess  the  strongest  retraction 
power,  so  that  the  exudate  finds  there  the  least  resistance  to  its  for- 
mation and  accumulation.  Thus,  the  boundary  line  bends  downward 
and  forward.  In  favor  of  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that  the  exudate 
is  not  only  higher,  but  also  thicker  behind. 

As  an  amiment  against  this  h3rpothe8is  it  has  been  stated  that  in  hydrothorax 
the  level  of  the  fluid  sometimes  assumes  a  horizontal  position,  in  the  sitting  and  erect 
postures  encirclimr  the  chest  horizontally,  while  in  the  recumbent  posture  it  disap- 
pears in  front.  Tne  influence  of  gravity,  however,  in  large  dropsical  accumulations 
must  be  very  marked,  so  that  the  comparison  is  scarcely  justifiable;  but  a  veiy  slight 
hydrothorax  is,  on  the  contrar^r,  quite  imaloffous  to  an  exudate.  The  former  exhibits 
the  same  line  of  dulness  inclining  downward  from  behind  forward  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture. (See  p.  267.)  With  a  freely  movable  fluid,  not  restricted  by  adhesions,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  it  would  follow  the  law  of  gravity.  Smce  it  does  not,  there 
must  be  some  power  at  work  to  fix  its  position,  and  the  only  conceivable  power  is 
that  with  which  the  air-pressure  (evidently  stronger  in  front  and  at  the  sides  than 
behind)  presses  the  lungs  at  the  borders  of  the  fluid  against  the  chest.  At  first 
the  exudate  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the  reason  it  retains  this  original 
peculiarity  after  it  has  increased  in  size  whereas  the  hydrothorax  as  it  enlai^ges  more 
and  more  follows  the  law  of  gravity,  depends,  in  the  former,  upon  the  existence  of  ad- 
hesions at  the  edge  of  the  exudate,  which  are  very  slowly  absorbed  and  again  oushed 
forward  paraUel  to  their  line  of  formation.  "WTien  the  fluid  of  the  latter  (inrdio- 
thorax)  attains  a  certain  weight,  and  when  the  pressure  under  which  it  stands  be- 
comes positive,  there  is  no  longer  suflBcient  resistance  (in  the  absence  of  adhesions) 
to  prevent  free  movability.  Moreover,  in  medium-sized  hydrothorax  we  can  fre- 
quently prove  that  the  cliange  of  level  due  to  gravity  follows  but  very  slowly,  which 
snows  that  the  part  of  the  lung  in  close  proximity  to  the  thorax  still  opposes  a  certain 
resistance  to  the  dislocation  of  the  fluid.  The  cases  of  pleurisy  where  the  level  of 
dulness  runs  a  horizontal  course  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  by  no  means  limited 
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to  paiientfii  who  walk  about  while  the  exudate  is  fonning.    In  such  cases  some  ab- 
normal resistance  behind,  such  as  old  adhesions  or  other  pulmonary  changes,  prob- 
ably oppose  the  accumulation  of  the  exudate.    All  possible  anomalies  in  the  shape 
of  the  dulness  may  be  explained  by  such  assumption  and  by  alterations  in  tne 
elasticity  of  the  lungs.     It  nas  been  j>ointed  out  many  times  (Uarland,  Damoiseau, 
EUis,^  Ueitler,  and,  more  recently,  KrOnig  and  Hamburger)  that  the  upper  portion 
of  pleural  dulness  is  less  intense  near  the  spine  than  at  some  little  distance  from  it. 
With  a  certain  strength  of  percussion,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  "  bring  out"  an 
upper  border  of  dulness,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  spine. 
From  this  point  the  line  drops  both  backward  and  forward.    The  author,  however, 
does  not  consider  this  peculiarity  usual  nor  does  it  conform  most  closely  to  the 
anatomic  relations.    This  approximately  triangular  area  of  diminished  dulness  which, 
by  this  kind  of  percussion,  can  be  mapped  out  along  the  spine  from  what  the  author 
considers  the  typical  area  of  dulness,  is  known  as  "  Garland's  triangle."    The 
author  intentionally  omitted  mention  of  this  phenomenon  from  his  earlier  edition  and 
he  believes  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  it  recently  in  the  renewed  and  more 
active  consideration  of  discoveries  in  physical  diagnosis.     In  rare  cases  this  para- 
vertebral decrease  of  the  dulness  may  be  caused  by  an  anomalous  position  of  the 
exudate  from  adhesions;  but  otherwise  the  phenomenon  under  discussion  belongs  to 
the  province  of  comparative  percussion  and  not  to  topographic  or  border  percus- 
sion, a  distinction  which  is  warmly  defended  in  this  book.    As  a  few  writers  have 
properly  emphasized,  the  phenomenon  depends  upon  a  stronger  percussion  than 
the  author  permits  for  determining  superficial  dulness.    The  upper  part  of  the  exu- 
date is  thinner,  and  so  over  it  the  dulness  is  less  intense;  hence,  near  the  spine,  vi^r- 
ous  percussion  also  evokes  the  resonant  note  of  the  healthy  side.     In  tact,  this  is 
ttlf-evident,  and  within  any  topographic  pennission  boundi^  different  strengths  of 
percussion  certainly  can  bring  out  such  qualitative  variations  in  the  note.    They 
are,  however,  of  no  diagiostic  value  and  may  obscure  the  beginner's  iudgment  of 
topographic  relations.    The  renewed  popularity  of  *'  Garland's  triangle    nukkes  this 
dfljiger  more  imminent.    As  a  matter  of  fact,     Garland's  triangle  "  escapes  demon- 
stration if  the  percussion  be  correctly  performed,  t.  e.,  is  sufficiently  light,  and  the 
gienomenon  is  in  reality  the  result  of  applying  incorrect  principles  of  percussion, 
ambuiger^  objected  that  recent  writers,  mcluain^  the  autnor,  had  disr^arded  the 
surface  as  opposed  to  the  deep  action  of  the  percussion  stroke,  concerned  in  this  phe- 
nomenon; but  the  author  believes  that  those  who  have  properly  understood  the  tneo- 
retic  discussion  of  the  principles  of  topographic  percussion  in  this  book  wiU  consider 
his  criticism  unfounded.     In  percussing  borders,  to  obtain  shatp  localization  and  to 
prevent  diffusion  of  vibrations — in  other  wordSf  to  eliminate  all  poeeible  surface  action 
of  the  percussion  blow — percussion  must  be  as  light  as  possible,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized.     The  author  does  not  disregard  the  surface  action  of  percussion,  but 
he  considers  it  an  undesirable  side  action,  which  confuses  aU  conditions  and  is  the 
essential  cause  of  all  errors  in  percussion  and  which  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 


*  lEUis'  Line. — ^In  America  the  line  of  pleuritic  dulness  was  first  described  by 
Calvin  Ellis,  at  the  March  meeting,  1873,  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  January  1^  1873).  He  said:  "  When  a  pleural 
effusion  is  small,  it  may  occupy  a  conical  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  sub- 
sxiUary  r^on,  where  respiration  and  resonance  may  be  wanting*  But  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  when  the  effusion  is  quite  large,  if  an  accurate  line  be  drawn,  the 
flatness  will  be  f oimd  to  describe  a  curve,  gradus&y  approaching  the  spine  toward  the 
base  of  the  chest,  leaving  a  space  from  1  to  3  inches  broad  between  the  spine  and  the 
line  of  flatness.     In  this  space  resonance  will  still  be  detected  and  respiration  heard." 

In  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  January  23, 
1874,  Dr.  George  W.  Garluid  reported  a  series  of  experiments  on  lungs  of  aniinals, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  explamed  the  curved  line  of  dulness  described  by  Ellis. 

In  a  mfinu^l  entitled  Pneumo-dynamics,  by  G.  W.  Garland,  January,  1877,  p.  6, 
the  writer  says  that  this  line  was  first  described  by  Damoiseau,  of  Paris,  and  re- 
dcscribed  by  Ellis,  of  Boston.    The  latter  was  the  first  to  trace  its  true  shape.— Ed.] 

2  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  14. 
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bec&use  in  the  latter  the  bronchi  usually  contain  air  and  percussion 
still  elicita  a  certain  amount  of  resonance. 

Of  still  more  importance,  however,  in  distinguishing  pleural  exu- 
dat«B  from  pneumonia  is  the  demonstration  of  a  dislocation  of  the  heart 
and  liver  (see  p.  249  et  seq.,  and  253),  and  of  a  decided  enlargement  of 
the  affected  aide  of  the  thorax.     (See  p.  33  et  aeq.) 

Corresponding  to  the  position  af  the  complementary  pleural  sinus 
(Figs.  120,  121,  pp.  218  and  219  et  aeq),  the  dulness  in  left-sided  effu- 
sions reaches  lower  than  the  left  pulmonary  border.  The  position  of  the 
latter  can  be  determined  from  the  position  of  the  lung-liver  boundary. 
A  dulness  will  then  encroach  upon  the  upper  part  of  Traube's  semilunar 
space  (Figs.  125  and  126),  between  the  spleen,  lung,  and  liver.  (SeeFiga. 
146  and  147,  I.)  Such  a  dulness  can  bo  very  easily  demonstrated,  and 
when  present,  is  diagnostic  of  a  left-sided  pleural  effusion;  but  accord- 


Fit.  146.— Dulnen  in  Icft-nded  pleural  eiudatioo.     DimlautloD  of  Traube'i  (pkoa. 

in^  to  the  author's  experience,  left-sided  exudates  do  not  always  produce 
this  sign,  because  the  complementary  pleural  sinus  is  often  obliterated 
by  early  or  previously  fonned  firm  adhesions,  so  that  the  exudate  does  not 
push  into  the  sinus.  Very  large  pleuritic  effusions  may  force  the  dia- 
phragm downward,  so  that  the  dulness  which  corresponds  to  the  convex 
bowing  of  the  diaphragm  below  may  oftentimes  project  beyond  the  rib 
border  as  a  narrow  strip  parallel  to  the  costal  margin  (Fig.  147,  I). 
This  is  rarely  observed,  because  the  intestines  overlap  the  projection  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Pleural  effusions  (unaccompanied  by  a  pneumothorax,  see  p.  267) 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  freely  movable  with  the  change  of  the  patient's 
position;  this  is  conceivable  only  if  there  be  no  inflammatory  adhesions 
at  the  borders  of  the  exudate.  Such  exudates,  more  frequently  serous 
than  purulent,  would  furnish  the  same  percussion  results  as  a  transudate 
(hydrothorax) . 
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A  pleural  exudate  limited  by  adhesions  is  more  apt  to  be  slightly 
movable.  WTien  the  patient  stands  or  sits  up,  the  fluid  shifts  from 
behind  forward  inside  the  encapsulated  space,  presumably  between 
the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm.  Without  any  chwge  in  the 
boundary  the  intensity  of  the  dulness  thereby  increases  anteriorly 
and  diminishes  posteriorly.  This  peculiarity  possesses  some  diagnostic 
importance  and  explains  how  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  plainly  the 
existence  of  small  exudates  posteriorly  only  the  moment  a  patient  sits 
up;  while  later  on  it  is  much  more  difficult  because  part  of  the  fluid 
flows  more  or  less  rapidly  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  dia- 
phragm, resulting  in  a  diminution  both  of  the  height  and  intensity  of 
the  dulness. 

Light  percussion  is  best  suited  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
pleuritic  exudates,  since  the  dulness  is  superficial.  Fig.  145,  I,  shows 
a  frontal  section  of  a  pleuritic  exudate.  Above  and  below  it  is  wedge- 
shaped,  so  that  at  the  top  and  in  Traube's  space  only  a  very  light  per- 
cussion could  correctly  determine  the  boundary. 

If  a  pleuritic  exudate  become  still  larger,  it  compresses  not  only 
the  part  of  the  lung  internal  to  the  fluid  (Fig.  145,  I),  but  the  entire 
lung,  the  pressure  being  exerted  in  the  direction  from  the  base  of  the  lung 
to  the  apex;  hence,  the  lung  tissue  above  the  exudate  is  under  increased 
tension,  and  furnishes  at  first  a  hyperresonant  and  tympanitic  note 
(p.  202),  which  soon,  in  consequence  of  diminished  air  content,  be- 
comes more  and  more  dulled  (p.  204) .  The  note  elicited  over  a  pleural 
exudate  can,  therefore,  at  first  be  contrasted  with  the  normal  lung  tone 
above  it,  later  with  a  hyperresonant,  tympanitic  note,  and  finally  with  a 
relatively  dulled  note.  In  the  last  instance  differentiation  is  often  very 
difl5cult,  but  generally  possible,  because  the  note  over  compressed  lung 
tissue  whose  bronchi  still  contain  air  sounds  less  intensely  dulled  than 
that  over  the  exudate,  and  frequently  possesses  some  tympanitic  quality. 
Williams's  tracheal  tone  (see  p.  276)  can  sometimes  be  obtained  when 
the  pulmonary  compression  is  very  marked.  (See  Fig.  147  and  the  fol- 
lowing pages  for  the  percussion  relations  in  large  pleuritic  effusions, 
and  compare  the  pathologic  dislocations  of  the  cardiac  and  the  liver 
dulness.) 

Rauchfuss  (Verb,  der  Gesellschaft  fOr  Kinderheillmnde,  Breelau,  1904)  has 
described  a  right-angled  **  paravertebral  triangle  of  dulness"  on  the  unaffected  side 
in  pleural  exudate.  The  snorter  side  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  lower  border 
of  the  lung  from  the  vertebral  column  to  a  point  6  cm.  or  more  to  one  side;  the 
loneer,  by  the  vertebral  colimm,  up  to  the  upper  border  of  the  exudate.  Other 
authors  (Baduel,  Siciliimo,  Grocco)  have  also  noted  this  phenomenon.  In  Italy  it  is 
known  as  Grocco's  triangle.  It  may  lead  to  a  false  diagnosis  of  effusion  or  of  con- 
solidation of  the  healthy  limg.  According  to  Rauchfuss,  it  is  due  partly  to  the  dis- 
location of  the  mediastinum  toward  the  imaffected  side,  so  that  the  air  content 
of  the  healthy  lung  is  diminished  near  the  vertebral  column;  partly  to  the  trans- 
mission of  too  strong  a  percussion  stroke  along  the  surface  (as  in  Garland's  triangle, 
see  p.  263)  to  the  affected  side.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  disappear  on  the  light 
pennission  which  the  author  insists  upon  for  the  determination  of  areas  of  superficial 
dulness.  In  the  former  cases  it  will  persist.  [The  question  of  the  clinical  value  of 
Grocco's  triangle  of  paravertebral  dulness  has  occasioned  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  in  &gland  and  America;  that  of  its  mode  of  origin,  still  more.  Ewart 
lays  considerable  stress  upon  a  positive  finding  in  the  diagnosis  of  unilateral  pleural 
effusion;  believes  that  tne  triangle  is  rectilmear  and  not  curved;  acknowledges 
that  a  triangle  of  paravertebral  dulness  can  also  be  produced  by  fluid  accumula- 
tions in  the  abdomen,  but  states  that  its  base  is  then  broader  tnan  is  the  case  in 
pleural  effusions.     In  the  latter  neither  the  shape  of  the  triangle  nor  its  width 
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varies  appreciably,  but  its  liighest  point  rises  exactly  to  the  level  of  the  fluid 
itself,  fie  consioera  that  with  a  Samson  pleximeter  one  can  define  the  dulneas 
more  accurately  than  with  the  ordinary  finger  method.  Ewart  emphasises  the  value 
of  his  so-called  "Crucial  Test  and  Counter  Test"  in  discriminating  between 
Grocco's  triangle  and  one  caused  by  some  other  condition.  This  check  iqx>n  the 
finding  consists  of  outlining  the  triangle  first  in  the  bowed,  erect,  or  sitting  posture, 
then  m  the  lateral  posture,  the  patient  lying  first  upon  the  affected  then  upon 
the  sound  side.  He  claims  that  when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  affected  side  the 
triangle  invariably  diminishes;  when  upon  the  sound  side,  it  persists,  as  in  the 
erect  posture,  and  is  sometimes  even  increased  in  size.  He  has  recently  concluded 
that  a  Grocco  triangle  can  be  percussed  out  on  both  sides  of  the  spine  in  bilateral 
pleural  effusions  as  well  as  in  ascites. 

Thayer  and  Fabyan  ^  have  reviewed  the  subject  exhaustively  and  have  reported 
the  existence  of  Grocco 's  si&;u  in  30  out  of  32  cases  of  pleural  effusion.  They 
regard  the  sign  as  practically  constant  in  cases  where  there  is  free  fluid  in  thke 
pleural  cavity  or  in  which  an  encapsulated  effusion  impinges  on  the  spine.  They 
often  found  the  respiratory  murmur  suppressed  over  tne  triangle  of  dulness  and 
of  a  (juality  similar  to  that  heard  over  the  effusion.  They  confirmed  E wart's 
"  crucial  test." 

Hollis^  made  a  careful  studv  of  all  the  unilateral  pleural  effusions  and  pneu- 
monias upon  his  service  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the  New  York  Dispensary  for 
three  months.  The  triangle  was  present  m  about  one-half  of  18  cases  of  serous 
effusion,  representing  almost  ever^  variation  in  the  amount  of  fluid.  In  one  of 
them,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fluid,  it  was  absent.  Of  2  cases,  with  the  chest 
full  of  fluid,  it  was  absent  in  one  and  present  in  the  other.  As  a  rule,  be  found 
the  hiffhest  point  of  the  triangle  lower  than  the  level  of  the  fluid.  In  2  cases 
Ewart^  "  crucifd  test "  failed.  When,  however,  the  patient  was  placed  upon  the 
sound  side,  the  dulness  was  never  intensified,  but  usually  became  less  marked  or 
disappeared.  In  6  cases  of  pneumonia  of  one  lower  lobe  he  found  the  triangle 
twice,  and  once  in  a  case  of  tuberculous  consolidation  with  thickened  pleura  at 
one  base.  From  these  cases  he  concluded  that  the  absence  of  the  triangle  is  of 
no  value  in  excluding  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  opposite  chest,  while  its  presence 
was  no  more  than  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  nuid  in  the  opposite  side.  He 
explains  the  absence  of  tne  sign  in  so  large  a  percentage  of  pleural  effusions  by  the 
disposition  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  adhesions. 

All  of  these  investigators  are  inclined  to  accept  Baduel's  and  Siciliano's  ex- 
planation— viz.,  that  fluid  in  one  side  of  the  chest  in  contact  with  the  spinal 
column  will  transmit  a  duU  note  to  the  opposite  side  through  the  medium  of  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  heads  of  the  ribe. 

Although  I  have  not  considered  this  sign  of  sufficient  value  to  keep  careful 
notes  on  more  than  a  dozen  cases,  my  own  experience  coincides  more  nearijr  with 
Thayer's  than  with  Hollis's.  I  have  usually  foimd  the  sign  when  I  have  looked 
for  it.  unless  the  fluid  has  been  excessive  or  encapsulated  in  the  lateral  regions  of 
the  cnest.  A  medium  strength  of  percussion  brings  it  out  best,  and  if  the  fin^ 
be  used  as  a  pleximeter,  the  examiner  must  ^uard  against  touching  the  spine  with 
it.  "The  triangle  was  first  noted  by  Kordmn  in  1897  (in  the  fourth  volume,  p.  717, 
of  Belg6ffy2iszar  Kezikonyze,  and  again  in  Eulenbeig's  Realencyklopadie  der  geeam- 
ten  Heilkunde,  xiii).  It  was  independently  rediscovered  and  more  fully  described 
by  Grocco  (Riv.  crit.  di  clin.  med.,  Firenzi,  1902)."' — Ed.] 

If  a  pleuritic  exudate  become  absorbed  except  for  the  fibrinous 
coating  left  behind,  dulness  may  still  persist.  To  distinguish  such  a 
condition  from  a  fluid  exudate  necessitates  a  very  careful  attention  to 
other  symptoms  and  to  other  methods  of  examination. 

As  a  rule,  fibrinous  thickenings  produce  intense  dulness  only  when  they  are 
associated  with  signs  of  thoracic  contraction.  In  such  an  event  the  atelectasis  of 
the  lungs  usually  adds  its  share  to  the  dulness.  We  have  no  right  to  aigue  against 
a  fluid  effusion  because  the  signs  remain  stationary,  as  exploratory  puncture  has 
frequently  convinced  the  author  of  the  presence  of  fluid  in  cases  where  the  dulness 
which  persisted  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  pleurisy  had  been  attributed  to  fibrin- 

1  Thayer  and  Fabyan,  Amer.-  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1907. 

»Med.  Record,  January  13,  1906,  p.  80. 

'  Quoted  from  Osier's  Modem  Medicine,  vol.  iii,  p.  809. 
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oos  thickening.  Tapping  such  a  chest  usuallv  causes  a  severe  pain,  because  the 
compressed  lung  cannot  expand;  hence,  intenerence  is  contrarindicated,  and  one 
should  allow  it  to  remain  as  a  filled  cavity.  The  author  knows  a  patient  with  such 
an  exudate  who  is  undertaking  hish  mountain  climbing. 

The  height  of  the  dulness  will  not  always  determine  the  amount  of  the  exudate. 
If  an  exudate  be  weU  encapsulated,  increase  or  decrease  of  the  amount  of  the  fluid 
is  much  more  apt  to  produce  an  increase  or  decrease  in  thickness  than  in  height, 
changing  the  intensity  of  the  dulness  rather  than  its  extent.  As  mentioned  above 
(see  p.  262),  abnormal  relations  of  retraction  or  of  elasticity  are  responsible  for  ab- 
nonnal  positions  of  exudates,  e.  g.,  a  marked  collection  breath  or  to  the  median 
side  of  the  lung.  In  such  a  case  neither  the  intensity  nor  the  extent  of  the  dulness 
affords  a  clue  to  the  real  condition,  but  only  a  careful  study  of  the  other  appearances, 
such  as  dyspnea,  dislocation  of  the  organs,  enlar^ment  of  the  affected  side  of  the 
thorax,  etc.  These  are  all  very  important  in  localizing  the  i>oint  for  tapping  a  pleur- 
itic effusion. 

Ferber  has  plainly  demonstrated  a  dulness  after  injecting  120  cc.  of  fluid  into 
the  cadaver  of  a  twelve-year-old  child^  and  after  400  cc.  into  an  adult.  But  in  the 
living,  as  shown  in  the  results  of  tappmg,  much  smaller  quantities  of  fluid  are  often 
demonstrable  by  light  percussion. 

DoIneM  of  Hydrothorax 

In  general  dropsy  the  dulness  due  to  the  transudation  of  serum  in 
the  thoracic  cavity  corresponds  to  that  of  a  pleural  exudate.  Here, 
too,  with  small  transudates,  the  boundary  line  tends  to  curve  down- 
ward and  forward.  (See  p.  263.)  But  as  soon  as  the  fluid  has  reached  a 
certain  amount  it  becomes  more  or  less  movable,  and  the  upper  border 
of  dulness  then  assumes  a  horizontal  level  in  every  position  of  the  body, 
although  at  first  it  may  change  its  position  but  slowly  (p.  263).  A 
change  from  the  horizontal  to  the  sitting  or  standing  posture  elevates 
the  anterior  boundary  of  the  resonant  pulmonary  tone.  This  b  an 
important  point  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  hydro- 
thorax  and  pleurisy.  Hydrothorax  is,  for  the  most  part,  bilateral, 
but  frequently  more  marked  upon  one  than  upon  the  other  side.  If 
patients  have  maintained  a  constrained  position  upon  one  side,  the  hy- 
drothorax is  ordinarily  more  decidedly  developed  on  the  lower  side, 
or  even  limited  to  that  side.  Hydrothorax  does  not  often  produce  any 
dislocation,  because  it  is  commonly  bilateral,  and  because  there  is 
ordinarily  an  accumulation  of  fluid  m  the  abdomen  at  the  same  time. 
Traube's  space  is  affected  the  same  as  by  a  left-sided  exudate  except,  of 
course,  that  the  dulness  b  movable. 

Increased  abdominal  contents,  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  and  the  lung  boun- 
daries, often  obscure  the  diagnosis  of  a  coincident  hydrothorax.  If  the  patient 
be  raised  from  the  horizontal  to  the  sitting  posture,  the  anterior  borders  of  the  limgs 
will  be  pushed  upward,  but  this  is  of  very  little  help,  for  the  sitting  posture  com- 
presses the  abdomen,  and  therefore  also  elevates  the  diaphragm.  Hence,  we  must 
examine  either  in  the  standing  or  lateral  posture.  In  the  former,  a  dulness  appears 
in  front  and  below,  although,  to  be  siu^,  a  slight  hydrothorax  may  be  hidden  in  the 
erect  posture  on  account  of  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm  (pp.  222  and  225). 
A  comparatively  laige  hydrothorax  m  the  horizontal  lateral  posture  would  furnish 
a  strip  of  dulness  running  along  the  vertebral  colimm,  which  could  easily  be  deter- 
minea  l^  comparing  the  two  sides.     (See  Fig.  148.) 

DoIneM  of  a  Pletiral  Exudate  when  Combined  with  a  Pneumothorax 

If  a  pneumothorax  has  persisted  for  some  time,  a  fluid  inflammatory 
pleural  effusion  commonly  results,  which  may  be  either  purulent  or 
serous  (sero-  or  pyopneumothorax).  The  fluid  then  collects  beneath  the 
air  in  the  deepest  portions  of  the  pleural  cavity,  and  furnishes  a  dull 
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Bf.  117.— Results  of  exaimnatiDn  in  m  Urn  left-sidcd  plcunl  exudate.  Proaounesd  ■fidos' 
tioo  o(  the  liMFt,  of  Uis  Diediwiliauni,  of  the  lelt  lobe  ol  the  liver,  ud  of  the  diaphncm.  (Sh 
p.  4IS  et  Be<|.  for  eipluiktioD  of  aiKne.) 

percuBsion-QOte.     Change  of  the  patient's  position  produces  the  mort 
decided  mobility  of  thia  dulness,  and  such  mobility  is  veiy  characteria- 
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tic  of  this  affection.  In  this  condition  pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity  is, 
as  a  rule,  strongly  positive,  and  unless  tied  down  by  adhesions,  the  entire 
lung  is  separated  from  the  thoracic  wall  by  the  air,  so  that  the  fluid  can 
perfectly  well  follow  the  laws  of  gravity.  The  level  of  dulness  is  there- 
fore exactly  horizontal  in  every  position  of  the  patient.  As  there  is  no 
opposition,  any  change  of  posture  produces  an  instantaneous  change  of 
the  dulness  (a  contrast  to  hydrothorax) .  The  fluid  is  not  collected  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge  extending  up  between  the  lung  and  the  chest-wall,  as 
in  ordinary  pleurisy;  but  all  of  it  is  situated  below  the  lung  (Fig.  145,1). 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  considerable  amount  must  be  present 
before  it  becomes  evident  to  percussion.  In  the  beginning  the  exu- 
date 18  sometimes  completely  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  thorax; 
and  the  high  pressure  of  the  pneumothorax  depresses  the  diaphragm 
upon  the  affected  side  and  makes  it  bulge  downward.     Not  iofrequently 


Fig.  148. — Dulnen  oF  hydrothonui  in  ri(ht  lateral  poMure. 

we  can  demonstrate  the  fluid  by  means  of  the  succussion  murmur  (see 
p.  301}  before  percussion  shows  anything.  As  it  increases  in  size  a 
narrow  band  of  dulness  can  be  made  out  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  front 
and  back.  We  are  apt  to  obtain  better  results  from  percussion  if  the 
patient  bend  forward;  or  if  he  lie  upon  the  well  side  and  we  percuss 
above  the  spinal  column,  in  the  same  way  as  in  hydrothorax  (Fig.  148). 
Figs.  149  and  193  show  the  results  of  examination  in  sero-  and  pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

If  the  lung  of  the  affected  side  be  more  or  less  adherent  at  the  onset 
of  the  pneumothorax,  all  the  signs  will  be  atypical.  Even  a  very 
small  exudate  may  then  be  appreciated  by  percussion.  Althougl^  the 
relations  of  position  are  atypical,  we  should  still  expect  a  change  of  posi- 
tion in  the  dulness  of  the  fluid. 
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Dulnen  of  Hemothoraz 

If  blood  collect  in  the  pleural  cavity  from  traumatism,  from  the  n^>ture  of  an 
aneurysm,  or  as  the  result  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  the  resulting  dulneaB  will 
ordinarily  correspond  to  that  of  hydrothorax.  Since  the  blood  coagulates  very 
slowly  (after  the  lapse  of  da^s),  this  dukiess  will  usually  shift  with  change  of  the 
patient's  posture  unless  some  inflanmiation  ensues,  when  coagulation  and  encapsular 
tion  will  very  soon  fix  it. 

Dftlnesi  Dtse  to  Gmsolidatioa  of  the  Lung  (Inflammation i  Taberctiloiffi  Infauctkao) 

A  consolidation  af  the  lungs  presents  a  less  intense  dulness  than  a 
pleural  effusion,  because  the  bronchi  ordinarily  remain  full  of  air,  and 
so  aid  in  producing  a  partially  resonant  tone.  The  dull  area  is  gener- 
ally of  different  shape.  It  is  less  sharply  bounded,  "because  the  con- 
solidation gradually  merges  into  healthy  lung  tissue.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  consolidations  we  frequently  obtain  a  tympanitic  or  hyperres- 
onant  note,  so  that  the  dulness  due  to  a  consolidation  is  often  so-called 
dull  tympany.     (See  p.  271  et  seq.) 

In  croupous  pneumonia  the  dulness  is  more  apt  to  be  located  behind  and  below. 
(See  Fig.  194.)  Frequently  enough  it  corresponds  to  one  or  more  of  the  lobes  of  the 
lung;  it  may,  however,  overlap  these  borders  m  an  irregular  way.  (See  Figs.  120, 12 1, 
and  122.) 

In  bronchopneumonic  consolidaHons  the  dulness  is  situated  either  behind  Aod 
below  (see  Fig.  196)  or  at  the  sharp  anterior  and  lateral  lung  edges,  or  else  in  a  nar- 
row  strip  along  both  sides  of  the  spine. 

In  tubercmous  consolidations  the  dulness  is  most  frequently  localized  at  the 
apices  (see  Fig.  195)  and  at  the  sharp  pulmonary  edges,  especially  at  the  "  lingula" 
which  bounds  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  on  the  left.  Miliary  tuberculosis 
generally  causes  no  dulness,  but  rather  a  h3rperresonant  tone  (p.  272, 3).  Very  thid^sr 
studded  miliary  tubercles  may,  however,  produce  a  diffuse  dulness  simulating  a 
catarrhal  pneumonia  or  chronic  tuberculosis  (p.  261). 

Pulmonary  infarctions^  if  lai^  enough  to  cause  physical  si^ns,  commonly  occa- 
sion a  dulness  over  the  lower  posterior  portions  of  the  lung,  wmch  at  first  is  diffuse 
and  not  very  intense,  but  which  gradually  becomes  more  marked  and  more  sharply 
defined.     (See  Fig.  196.) 

DfilncM  from  Ttsmon  of  the  LtmgSy  of  the  Pletsrat  and  of  the  MedUatinifiii*  from 
Stsbatemal  Golter»  and  from  Fatty  Deposits  hi  the  Hediasthittm 

There  is  little  characteristic  about  the  dulness  of  tumors  of  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
and  this  corresponds  to  their  atypical  topography.  They  furnish  a  marked  aulness 
only  when  they  have  reached  a  considerable  size,  and  then  it  is  apt  to  be  more 
intense  than  tne  dulness  of  inflammatory  consolidations,  because  in  the  tumor 
tissue  there  are  no  hoUow  bronchi.  The  intrathoracic  tumors  springing  from  the 
mediastinum,  as  well  as  substernal  goiters,  furnish  a  somewhat  characteristic  dulness 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum;  it  projects  from  there  laterally  into  the  territory 
of  the  lung,  where  it  is  generally  more  or  less  distinctly  separated  from  the  cardiac 
dulness  and  has  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass.  If  these  tumors  involve  the  pleura, 
they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  pleuritic  exudates,  with  the  corresponding 
phj^sical  signs.  Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  dulness,  described  by  von  Hampeln, 
which  is  caused  by  fatty  deposits  in  the  mediastinum.  This  may  sometimes  lead  to 
the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  *a  dilated  heart. 

Dolness  of  Pulmonary  Gtvitiei 

Tuberculous  and  bronchiectatic  cavities  of  the  lung  furnish  a  dull  note  if  the 
cavit^  be  filled  with  secretion  instead  of  with  air.  It  is  c]^uite  characteristic  for 
such  a  dulness  to  be  replaced  by  a  resonant,  often  a  tympanitic,  note  after  copious 
expectoration.  But  usually  the  dulness  does  not  disappear  completely  bemuse 
it  IS  due  in  part  to  the  thickening  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  neignborhood. 
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DoIneM  from  Pafmonary  Kflttni 

It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  pulmonary  edema  givea  rise  to  a  hvperresonant  note 
(flee  the  following  page),  yet  a  series  of  autopsies  has  convincea  the  author  that 
tf  a  pulmonary  edema  be  of  long  duration,  the  air  in  the  area  infiltrated  with  fluid 
bectunes  absorbed  or  rises  in  bulmles  into  the  bronchi,  so  that  a  very  intense  dulness 
may  result,  especially  in  the  postero-inferior  portions  of  the  lunc.  This  dulness  can 
be  differentiated  from  the  dulness  of  consolidation  by  its  rapid  alteration  and  by  the 
absence  of  bronchial  breathing,  because  the  bronchi,  too,  are  mostly  filled  with  fluid. 
Hoe  it  is  really  a  sort  of  fluid  or  serous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

Dtslncas  of  Atelcctaali  of  the  Lungi 

This  is  in  general  like  the  dukiess  of  consolidation.  Obttrudion  aidectasis,  i.  e., 
one  due  to  a  catarrh  and  plugging  of  the  bronchus,  with  subsequent  resorption  of  air 
fhnn  the  alveoli,  ordinarily  nunishes  a  dulness  like  that  of  small  areas  of  consolida- 
tion  (see  above).  Later  on  the  atelectasis  is  commonly  transformed  into  a  consolida- 
tion.  Compressum  ateUcUutis,  from  dislocation  or  enlargement  of  the  heart  or  from 
the  crowding  of  the  diaphragm  upward  and  the  consequent  compression  of  the  sharp 
pulmonary  edge,  also  furnishes  a  dull  tone.  This  occurs  upon  a  laiver  scale  from 
fluid  accumulations  in  the  pleura,  where  the  part  of  the  lung  covered  by  the  fluid, 
and  later  that  lying  above  the  fluid,  is  robbed  of  its  air  content.  (See  p.  266.)  Markea 
cardiac  enlargement  compresses  the  lung  and  often  causes  a  verv  extensive  dulness 
of  the  left  posterior  ana  inferior  portions  of  the  lung;.  It  is  frequently  wrongly 
disposed  as  a  pleural  effusion  or  pulmonary  consolidation.  Some  pleural  exudates 
exhibit  the  paravertebral  triangle  of  dulness  upon  the  sound  side  as  a  result  of  partial 
atelectasis.    (See  p.  265.) 

During  the  formation  of  all  kinds  of  atelectasis  the  tissue  is  relaxed,  so  that 
the  norm^  tone  is  first  transformed  into  a  hyperresonant  or  tympanitic  note^  and 
final^,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  air  content,  into  a  dulfed  note,  (oee  p. 
203.) 

DoIneM  of  Pfslmonary  Retracttoo 

By  pulmonary  retraction  is  understood  that  chronic  change  of  the  lung  which 
lenilts  from  indurative  (shrinking)  consolidation  and  atelectasis.  The  result  of  per- 
cussion in  the  retraction  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosiB  corresponds  essen- 
tially to  that  in  tuberculous  consolidations.  The  retraction  resulting  from  a  pleurisy 
causes  either  a  localized  diilness  corresponding  in  shape  and  extent  to  the  ante> 
cedent  exudate,  or  if  the  whole  \\mg  be  compressecf,  a  diffuse  relative  dulness 
of  an  entire  lung.  Thick  pleuritic  adhesions  or  exudates  which  remain  stationary 
frequently  increase  the  intensity  of  the  dulness. 

Dttlnen  from  Diffioe  Dilatatioo  or  Dhrertictiltim  of  the  Esophagtst 

(See  later,  Examination  of  the  Esophagus.) 

ABNORMALLY   RESONANT    (HYPERRESONANT)    AND    TYMPANITIC    NOTES 

WITHIN  THE  PULMONARY  BORDERS 

We  have  abeady  described  upon  p.  204  et  seq.  the  conditions 
which  may  give  rise  to  a  hyperresonant  or  to  a  tjonpanitic  note  over  an 
area  characterized  normally  bjr  a  non-tympanitic  one. 

Hyperresonant  or  tympanitic  notes  within  the  pulmonary  borders 
occur  as  follows: 

1.  In  pvlmonary  emphysema  diffused  over  the  entire  lung.  The  very 
tjrpical  percussion-note  of  emphysematous  lungs  is  called  a  "box-note" 
["  boardlike."— Ed.].  The  name  is  sufficiently  descriptive.  Some  authors 
d^cribe  it  merely  as  an  abnormally  resonant  pulmonary  tone;  others  as 
a  low  tympanitic  note. 

2.  ill  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  from  retraction  due  to  a 
diminution  of  space  in  the  thorax.  This  occurs  in  dislocation  upward  of 
the  diaphragm,  in  intrathoracic  and  intrapulmonary  tumors,  in  con- 
solidation, in  pleural  effusions,  in  cardiac  enlargements,  and  in  peri- 
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cardial  effusions.  When  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  upward,  the  note 
may  be  uniformly  abnormally  resonant  over  both  lungs.  If  the  relax- 
ation of  the  pulmonary  tissue  be  localized,  as  in  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned above,  the  abnormally  resonant  note  will  be  chiefly  noticeable 
adjoining  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  space.  Thus,  just  above  the 
pleuritic  duhiesa  the  retracted  lung  gives  an  abnormally  resonant 
or  tympanitic  note.  In  all  these  conditions  the  more  marked  the 
relaxation  of  the  lung, .the  more  nearly  tympanitic  this  abnormally 
resonant  pulmonarj-  tone  becomes.  If  the  space  be  still  further  de- 
creased, so  that  the  lung'is  compressed,  the  note  becomes  dull. 

3.  In  relaxation  of  the  'pulmonary  tissues  from  struclural  changes. 
To  this  type  belong  diffuse  pulmonary  edema  and  the  localized  inSam- 
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Fig.  140.— Besiilta  of  pereiueion  io  m  ri^t  pnrumotlioTBt— doml  deeubituB  Ub* 

thenfon.  Dot  dcmonnlnble  in  [rant):   reBonance  overlapping  Ihe  territory  of  Iholun^ 
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matory  edema  which  adjoins  a  consolidation,  both  as  a  precursor 
and  as  a  residuum  of  the  inflammatory  consolidation.  With  the  onset 
of  the  edema  the  normal  pulmonary  tone  becomes  first  abnormally 
resonant,  next  hyperresonant,  and  finally  tympanitic.  Pronounced 
edematous  saturation  of  the  lung  may  ultimately  produce  a  dulness. 
(See  p.  271.)  The  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  beginning 
obstruction  atelectasis,  due  to  the  plugging  of  a  bronchus  by  secretion 
or  by  a  foreign  body,  also  belongs  to  this  category.  Another  transi- 
tion occurs  here,  as  well  from  the  hj-perresonant  to  the  tympauittc 
note,  and  finally,  if  the  atelectasis  become  complete  or  lead  to  con* 
Bolidation,  to  dulness, 

4.  In  pneumothorax  (Fig.  149).     In  most  cases  the  percussion-note 
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becomes  abnormally  resonant,  but  only  rarely  tympanitic.  The  most 
frequent  type  is  the  so-called  valve  pneumothorax,  in  which  the  air  is 
under  such  marked  pressure  that  the  note  is  usually  non-tympanitic 
(p.  204).  It  is,  however,  generally  tympanitic  in  open  pneumothorax, 
where  the  air  is  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  only  (postoperative 
empyema).  The  chief  distinction  between  the  normaJ  lung  tone  and 
the  note  of  a  pneumothorax  is  that  the  latter  projects  noticeably  beyond 
the  normal  lung  boimdaries,  because  the  complementary  pleural  sinus 
is  filled  with  air.  In  right  pneumothorax  the  liver  dulness  is  dimin- 
ished from  above,  the  cardiac  dulness  from  the  right.  (See  p.  241  and 
Fig.  149.)  In  left-sided  pneumothorax  the  splenic  dulness  disappears 
and  the  cardiac  dulness  is  either  diminished  or,  more  commonly,  dis- 
appears (p.  241).  Very  frequently  distinct  dislocation  can  be  observed. 
Sometimes,  though  not  constantly,  the  resonant  note  over  a  pneumo- 
thorax presents  a  metallic  character,  which  usually  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated with  the  stick-pleximeter  method  of  percussion.  (See  p.  205.) 
Again,  it  may  exhibit  all  sorts  of  variations  in  the  pitch.  (See  following 
pages.)  If  the  pneumothorax  be  combined  with  an  inflammatory  fluid 
effusion,  and  this  is  the  rule  when  it  has  persisted  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  fluid  shifts  completely  with  change  of  the  patient's  position,  and  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  hydrothorax.  In  every  position  of  the 
patient  we  find,  then,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  is  dull;  and 
that  above  the  dulness,  separated  from  it  by  an  exactly  horizontal  line, 
is  the  resonant  note  of  the  pneumothorax  (p.  269  and  Fig.  149). 

5.  In  cavities  of  the  lungs  (tuberculous,  bronchiectatic,  and  abscess  cav- 
ities). As  a  rule,  the  cavities  are  at  least  partly  filled  with  secretion 
and  they  are  surrounded  by  tuberculous  or  consolidated  inflammatory 
tissue,  so  that  percussion  over  them  ordinarily  elicits  a  dull  note.  (See 
p.  270.)  Stronger  (deep)  percussion,  or  the  expectoration  of  the  sec- 
retion, transforms  the  dull  into  a  tympanitic  note.  A  very  large  cavity 
containing  a  great  deal  of  air,  or  one  located  very  superficially  and 
surrounded  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  consolidated  pulmonary  tissue, 
will  furnish  an  abnormally  resonant  note,  and  even  with  light  percus- 
sion, a  tympanitic  one.  Smaller  cavities  (up  to  the  size  of  several  cubic 
centimeters),  and  even  very  large  cavities,  when  situated  deeply,  generally 
escape  demonstration  by  percussion.  The  stick-pleximeter  percussion 
method  will  sometimes,  though  not  often,  demonstrate  metallic  res- 
onance and  change  of  pitch  over  cavities.     (See  pp.  205  and  275  et  seq.) 

6.  Diaphragmatic  hernias  in  the  region  of  the  liing,  containing  intestines,  will 
cause  a  loud  tympanitic  note.  They  can  be  distinffuished,  especially,  from  pneumo- 
thorax, by  their  irregular  shape  and  by  the  intestinal  borborygmus,  mostly  of  metallic 
character. 

7  See  p.  888,  imder  Examination  of  the  Esophagus,  in  regard  to  the  t3rm- 
panitic  note  of  esophageal  diverticula. 

SPECIAL  PERCUSSION  PHENOMENA  OVER  THE  THORAX 
Metallic  Resonance  Over  the  Thorax 

See  p.  207  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  peculiarity  of  metallic  reso- 
nance. 

Metallic  resonance  is  most  frequently  observed  in  pneumothorax,  (See 
the  preceding  page.)  It  is  favored  by  the  size  of  the  air  space  and  by 
the  smoothness  of  the  walls,  and  is  most  readily  demonstrated  by  the 

18 
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stick-pleximeter  method  of  percussion,  combined  with  auscultation. 
Metallic  resonance,  is,  however,  not  a  constant  sign  of  pneumothorax^ 
because  it  requires  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  air  space  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  tension  of  the  inclosed  air.  If  the  air  exist  imder  too 
slight  or  even  under  too  high  a  pressure,  the  metallic  resonance  dis- 
appears. It  often  requires  a  certain  strength  of  percussion  to  make  it 
audible,  and  not  infrequently  it  can  only  be  appreciated  at  certain  places. 
In  most  cases  the  metallic  note  is  too  weak  to  be  appreciated  at  a  dis- 
tance, I,  e.y  without  coincident  auscultation. 

The  metallic  resonance  of  a  pneumothorax  frequently  disappears  during  a^r*- 
tion^  or,  in  case  it  was  not  present  beforehand,  aspiration  may  bring  it  out.  This 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  tension  of  the  inclosed  air. 

The  metallic  resonance  of  a  pneumothorax  frequently  exhibits  dis- 
tinct variations  in  pitch,  depending  upon  whether  we  percuss  the  patient 
in  the  sitting  or  recumbent  posture.  This  is  plainly  due  to  the  mobility 
of  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  with  change  of  the  patient's  posture. 
A  deepening  of  the  note  in  the  sitting  and  an  elevation  in  the  recum- 
bent posture  (Biermer's  change  of  tone)  is  more  frequently  noted  than 
the  reverse.  The  height  of  the  metallic  resonance  varies  inversely 
with  the  longest  diameter  of  the  air  space  (see  p.  205);  therefore  we 
assume  that  in  the  former  case  the  diaphragm,  under  the  weight  of 
the  exudation  in  the  sitting  posture,  drops  downward.  If  the  note 
become  higher  in  sitting  up  (the  reverse),  we  assume  that  it  is  due  to  the 
resulting  diminution  of  the  air  space  by  the  rise  of  the  exudation  in  the 
sitting  posture.  The  pitch  of  the  metallic  resonance  varies  in  different 
places;  hence,  in  such  an  examination  we  should  always  percuss  the 
same  spot. 

In  pneumopericardium  an  abnormally  resonant  tympanitic  or  non- 
tympanitic  note  takes  the  place  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  a  dulness  from  the  exudate  and  sometimes  not.  (See  p. 
242.)  A  blended  metallic  resonance  similar  to  that  of  pneumothorax 
can  at  times  be  demonstrated.  The  patient's  posture  may  also  influence 
the  intensity  and  the  pitch  of  this  metallic  resonance  (change  of  tension 
of  the  air,  aislocation  of  the  heart  and  of  the  exudate). 

Pulmonary  cavities  only  rarely  furnish  metallic  resonance,  because 
they  do  not  often  fulfil  the  conditions  for  its  establishment.  (See  p.  205.) 
They  are  either  too  small,  have  too  irregular  or  too  thick  walls,  i.  e.,  are 
situated  too  deeply.  The  last-named  factor  may  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  metallic  resonance  because  it  opposes  an  interrupted  vibration  of 
the  air-space.  (See  p.  205.)  If  a  metallic  resonance  be  obtained  over  a 
pulmonary  cavity,  similar  alterations  in  pitch  may  be  brought  out,  con- 
cerning which  see  pp.  208  and  275  et  seq. 

Diaphragmatic  hernias  within  the  thorax  may  also  give  rise  to  a 
metallic  resonance  (see  below) . 

CRACKED.POT  RESONANCE  (CHINK  OF  COINS)   OVER  THE  THORAX 

Cracked-pot  sound  (see  pp.  205  and  208  as  to  its  origin)  may  be  pro- 
duced while  percussing  a  normal  thorax  under  entirely  physiologic  con- 
ditions, e.  g.y  over  the  lungs  of  a  crying  child,  or,  provided  the  thorax  is 
yielding,  over  an  adult's  lungs  while  he  is  talking,  or  over  some  people's 
lungs  during  forced  expiration  with  half-open  vocal  cords.     Vigorous 
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percuBsion,  proximity  to  the  trachea,  and  open  mouth  all  favor  the 
production  of  this  resonance.  The  sound  imder  physiologic  circum«» 
stances  is  assumed  to  rise  at  the  narrowed  glottis,  because  the  percuB* 
sion  blow  causes  the  sudden  escape  of  air.     (See  pp.  205  and  208.) 

It  can  also  be  noted  over  relaxed  or  partially  consolidated  pulmon* 
aiy  tissue  imder  all  those  conditions  which  furnish  abnormally  resonant 
or  tympanitic  puhnonary  tones,  e,g,,  at  the  borders  of  pleuritic  exudates 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  consolidations.  Its  explanation  under  these 
circumstances  is  not  yet  entirely  clear,  i.  e.,  whether  here,  too,  it  is  due  to 
a  stenotic  murmur  (pp.  205  and  208)  arising,  as  in  the  crying  child,  at  the 
glottis,  or  as  seems  more  likely,  in  the  latter  case,  in  loco.  The  percussion 
blow  may  produce  a  inomentary  compression  of  bronchi,  as  well  as  a 
coincident  escape  of  air  throu^  them.  However  this  may  be,  the 
author's  experience  has  convinced  him  that  if  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  the  noise,  even  in  healthy  persons,  be  absent,  i.  6.,  speaking, 
straining  while  the  glottis  is  half  open,  etc.,  cracked-pot  resonance  rarely 
results  from  the  above-mentioned  pathologic  conditions  (relaxation, 
consolidation).  Cracked-pot  sound  has  a  certain  significance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pulmonary  cavities.  It  is  very  common,  especially  with 
rather  strong  percussion,  over  small  superficial  cavities  (a  few  centi- 
meters in  diameter)  which,  as  b  usual,  communicate  with  a  bronchus. 
It  is  probably  due  here  to  the  production  of  a  stenotic  murmur  at  the 
opening  of  the  bronchus  into  the  cavity.  Marked  emaciation  wiU  favor 
the  production  of  the  sound.  If  the  above-mentioned  conditions  which 
are  apt  to  favor  its  production  under  normal  circumstances  be  absent, 
the  author  attributes  considerable  importance  to  this  phenomenon  in 
the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  cavities. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  PrTCH   OF   THE  PERCUSSION-NOTE   OVER  THE  THORAX 

Wintrlch's  Change  of  Tone  and  Williams*  Tracheal  Tone. 

—If  the  patient  open  his  mouth  during  percussion,  the  pitch  of  a  tym- 
panitic pulmonary  note,  or  of  a  metallic  resonance  over  pulmonary 
cavities,  will  be  raised,  while  if  the  mouth  be  closed,  the  pitch  will  be 
deepen^.  This  is  WintricWs  'phenomenon.  The  patient  should  breathe 
naturally,  and  the  note  over  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  must,  of  course, 
be  compared  during  the  same  phase  of  respiration,  because  change  in  the 
latter  causes  variation  in  the  pitch.  (See  p.  276,  Friedreich's  Phenome- 
non.) It  is  a  sign  of  a  cavity,  and  arises  if  the  cavity  commimicate 
with  the  bronchus  and  transmit  the  resonance  into  the  trachea,  and 
from  there  into  the  mouth.  The  pitch  in  the  mouth  must  vary  as  it  is 
being  opened  or  shut,  according  to  the  laws  of  open  and  closed  pipes. 
If  we  approach  the  ear  to  the  patient's  mouth,  we  can  readily  be  convinced 
that  the  change  of  pitch  in  reality  depends  upon  an  admixture  of  the 
percussion  tone  with  the  individual  tone  of  the  mouth.  Hence,  Win- 
trich's  change  of  tone  is  not  absolutely  pathognomonic  of  a  cavity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  observe  this  same  sort  of  tone  change  in  per- 
cussing over  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fossse  from  consolidation 
or  contraction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  or  from  marked  compression 
by  pleuritic  exudate,  because  vigorous  percussion  will  readily  trans- 
mit the  vibration  through  the  thickened  tissue  to  the  main  bronchus 
and  to  the  trachea.  The  note  which  sounds  dull  to  light  percussion 
then  becomes  tympanitic,  and  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  will 
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evoke  the  same  Wintrich  tone  change.     The  name  Williams*  tracheal 
tone  has  been  given  to  this  phenomenon  when  due  to  such  consolidated 
or  contracted  areas  of  lung  without  cavities.     If  Wintrich's  change 
of  tone  appear  and  disappear,  depending  upon  the  body  posture,  i«re 
speak  of  it  as  the  interrupted  Wintrich  tone  change y  as  contrasted  ii^rith 
4;he  simple  Wintrich  tone  change.     Secretion  closes  the  communication 
between  the  cavity  and  the  bronchus,  and  so  the  sound  is  not  trans- 
mitted.    This  peculiarity  will  sometimes  aid  in  differentiating  the  Wint- 
rich phenomena  from  the  Williams'  tracheal  tone. 
^     Gerhardt's  Tone  Change   (Qerhardt's   Phenomenon). — If    the 
pitch  of  a  tympanitic  note  or  of  the  metallic  resonance  over  a  pul- 
monary cavity  change  with  the  patient's  position,  we  speak  of  this 
change  as  Gerhardt's  phenomenon.     Fig.  150  (a  and  6)  explains  this. 
A  cavity  contains  both  air  and  fluid.     The  fluid  is  freely  movable. 
The  diameter  of  the  part  of  the  cavity  containing  air  is  longer  in  the 
recumbent  than  in  the  erect  posture,  or  vice  versA.     If  the  lung  axis 
of  the  cavity  lie  transversely,  the  note  in  the  recumbent  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  lateral  posture.     Hence,  percussion  will  produce 
a  note  of  deeper  or  higher  pitch  according  to  the  patient's  pK)sition. 
This  would  naturally  lead  us  to  believe  that  Gerhardt's  phenomenon 
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Fig.  160. — Gcriiardt's  phenomenon. 


not  only  demonstrates  the  presence  of  a  cavity,  but  also  the  direction 
of  its  longer  axis;  in  other  words,  tells  us  about  its  shape.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  however,  we  should  remember  that  a  distinct 
Gerhardt's  phenomenon  is  rare;  that  other  methods  of  examination, 
such  as  auscultation,  are  quite  as  diagnostic;  and  besides  that  slight 
differences  of  percussion-notes  with  change  of  position  may  be,  within 
physiologic  limits,  due  simply  to  alteration  in  the  tension  of  the  thoracic 
wall  without  any  cavity  within  the  chest.  As  simple  a  condition  as  is 
represented  in  Fig.  150  is  rarely  observed  upon  the  autopsy  table.  The 
cavities  are  more  irregularly  shaped,  so  that  there  is  more  than  one  long 
axis  to  influence  the  pitch;  and,  besides,  the  variation  of  the  tension  with 
change  of  position  plays  a  very  important  part,  because  the  walls  of 
many  cavities  adhere  to  the  costal  pleura. 

Wherever  Gerhardt's  tone  change  could  be  demonstrated  exactly  as 
is  explained  above,  the  secretion  flowing  forward  in  the  sitting  posture 
should  furnish  a  dulness  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tympany  and  so 
clinch  the  diagnosis. 

Friedreich's  Phenomenon,  or  the  Respiratory  Tone  Chang;e. 
— Inspiration  raises  the  pitch  of  the  tympanitic  or  metallic  note  over  a 
cavity  and  expiration  deepens  it.  This  is  Friedreich's  phenomenon. 
However  respiration  slightly  alters  the  pitch  of  the  note  over  a  per- 
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fectly  nonnal  lung,  so  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  diagnostic  of  cavities 
unless  it  be  very  marked  and  perceived  at  a  circumscribed  and  other- 
wise suggestive  spot.  The  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  variable 
tension  of  the  lungs  in  the  normal  case,  and  of  the  cavity-wall  in  the 
pathologic  case. 

Biermer's  Phenomenon. — The  pitch  of  the  metallic  resonance 
over  a  sero-  and  pyopneumothorax  is  aeei>ened  in  the  erect  and  raised  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  (See  p.  205.)  Biermer's  change  of  tone  is  in  a 
way  identical  with  Gerhardt's,  except  that  the  former  author  limited  his 
description  to  the  metallic  resonance  over  pneumothorax,  and  Gerhardt, 
to  the  tympanitic  note  over  pulmonary  cavities. 

DEMONSTRATION     BY     PERCUSSION     OF     A     DIMINISHED     RESPIRATORY 
ACTION   IN    PARTIAL    CONSOLIDATIONS    OF    THE   LUNGS 

For  the  demonstration  of  such  partial  pulmonary  consolidations  as 
cause  neither  obvious  dulling  of  the  percussion-note  nor  characteristic 
findings  on  auscultation,  it  is  often  of  great  interest  to  determine 
whether,  over  the  spot  in  question,  the  same  chang;e  in  tone  between 
mspiration  and  expiration  may  be  noted  as  over  neighboring  or  corre-r 
sponding  areas.  Normally,  especially  if  percussion  be  not  too  light,  the 
note  is  more  resonant  during  inspiration,  on  account  of  the  increased 
volume  of  air.  The  determination  of  the  absence  of  this  physiologic 
difFerence  may  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  partial  con-, 
solidation.  This  test  is  especially  useful  in  the  demonstration  of  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  at  the  apex.  Comparison  should,  of  course,  always 
be  made  with  the  corresponding  spot  m  the  other  lung. 

OOHPARATIVE  PERCUSSION  OF  THE  ABDOBIEN 

A.  The  percussion-note  over  the  abdomen  becomes  more  resonarU: 

1.  From  distention  of  the  intestines  with  gas  (meteorism).  The- ten-* 
sion  of  the  intestinal  coils  is  increased  and  so  dulls  the  note,  but  the 
increased  volume  of  gas  seems  to  overbalance  the  dulness;  therefore,  the 
note  becomes  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  deeper,  according  as  the 
influence  of  the  increase  of  volume  or  the  increase  of  tension  predomi- 
nates. The  increase  of  volume  tends  to  deepen  the  pitch;  the  increase 
of  tension,  to  raise  it.  The  more  the  tension  increases,  the  less  tym- 
panitic the  note,  until  eventually  it  will  resemble  a  hyperresonant  lung 
tone. 

2.  From  an  accumulation  of  air  within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  pneu- 
moperitoneum (perforation  of  stomach  or  intestine).  Here  the  influ- 
ence of  the  volume  of  air  and  of  the  tension  acts  precisely  as  in  meteor- 
ism. If  the  air  accumulation  be  freely  movable,  it  naturally  occupies  the 
highest  point  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  overlaps  the  liver,  sometimes 
enough  to  obliterate  the  liver  dulness.  If,  as  commonly  happens,  an 
exudate  be  associated  with  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  inferior  portions  become  dull.  This  dulness  shifts  exactly 
as  in  pyopneumothorax,  and  so  always  presents  a  horizontal  level.  The 
stick-pleximeter  method  of  percussion  ordinarily  brings  out  or  empha- 
sizes the  metallic  resonance  over  an  air  accumulation  m  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

B.  The  abdominal  note  becomes  dulled: 

1.  In  a  diffuse  way,  from  diminution  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
intestines  (starvation,  scaphoid  belly  of  meningitis  tuberculosa). 
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2.  In  a  circumscribed  way,  from  solid  or  fluid  material  filling  the 
intestinal  coils.  (In  regard  to  a  possible  confusion  between  abundant 
fluid  in  the  intestine  and  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  see  section  6.) 

3.  From  tumors  which  are  situated  in  the  intestines,  which  lie  bet^reen 
the  intestines  and  the  abdominal  walls,  or  which,  arising  from  below, 
push  the  intestines  aside.  Palpation  bounds  these  much  more  accur- 
ately, so  that  the  only  value  of  percussion  is  to  determine  whether  the 
intestine  or  stomach  lies  in  front  of  the  tumor  or  not,  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  superficial  dulness  over  the  palpable  resistance.  For  this 
purpose  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  employ  as  light  a  percus- 
sion as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  vibrating  neighboring  or  deeper-lying 
intestinal  coils.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  deep  dulness  over  the  ab- 
domen, so  that  percussion  has  very  little  value  in  localizing  deep-lying 
tumors.     (See  p.  257.) 

4.  From  a  large  number  of  empty  and  contracted  intestinal  coils,* 
These  may  jjroduce  quite  an  intense  localized  dulness. 

5.  From  inflammatory  infiltrations  of  the  intestinal  walls  or  of  the 
peritoneum.  Palpation  also  appreciates  them  as  resistances  resembling 
tumors.  To  this  group  belong  the  dulness  noted  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
in  perityphlitis  and  that  of  chronic  inflammatory  and  tuberculous  adhe- 
sions. The  dulness  can  sometimes  be  sharply  defined,  sometimes  not, 
Li^ht  percussion  is  necessary  because  dulness,  if  appreciable,  is  super- 
ficial. Palpation  again  generally  furnishes  more  accurate  data  of  the 
topographic  relations. 

6.  From  fluid  effusions  between  the  intestines  and  the  abdominal 
wall.  At  a  moderately  acute  stage  inflammatory  effusions  are  frequently 
encapsulated  by  adhesions,  and  then  furnish  a  circumscribed,  irregularly 
shaped  dulness.  Inflammatory  serous  effusions  which  are  slow  in 
their  development,  e.  g,,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  even  acute  purulent 
effusions,  are  not  necessarily  encapsulated.  We  shall  obtain  from 
them  a  more  or  less  intense  dulness  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the 
abdomen,  shifting  with  the  patient's  movement  and  presenting  an  ap- 
proximately horizontal  level  in  every  position.  This  horizontal  level  of 
dulness  may,  however,  frequently  be  interrupted  at  one  or  two  places, 
where  separate  intestinal  loops  are  adherent  or  where  marked  tympanites 
may  press  them  against  the  abdominal  wall.  This  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dulness  need  not  appear  instantly  in  every  case,  even  thou^ 
adhesions  be  absent,  because  the  distended  intestines  are  likely  to  op- 
pose some  obstacle  to  the  movement.  Ascites  or  dropsical  effusions  in 
the  abdomen  (general  dropsy,  portal  stasis)  furnish  similar  percussion 
results.  The  dulness  is  always  superficial,  so  that  percussion  must  be 
light  in  order  to  bound  the  fluid  dulness. 

A  free  fluid  efTusion  in  the  abdomen  must  attain  considerable  dimensionfl  before 
it  produces  distinct  dulness.  F.  Miiller'  found,  in  experimenting  upon  the  cadaver, 
that  in  children  one  year  old  100  cc.  could  not  be  demonstrated;  tnat  150  cc.  gave 
a  relative  dulness;  and  that  200  cc.  gave  an  absolute  dulness,  shifting  with  change 
of  position.  In  adults,  1000  cc.  furnished  no  distinct  duhiess;  but  with  1500  oe. 
a  cfulness  was  perceptible  in  the  dependent  portions  (lumbar  regions);  while  with 
2000  cc.  the  dulness  reached  a  hand's  breadth  and  became  absolute.  He  ri§[fat^ 
emphasized  the  greater  accuracy  of  percussion  of  the  living  body;  and  this  ts  in 
accordance  with  countless  clinical  and  pathologico-anatomic  experiences.  Tbe 
more  favorable  results  in  percussing  the  living  depend,  the  writer  believes,  on  the 

» F.  MQller,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  13,  p.  278. 
'  Loc.  cil. 
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one  hand,  upon  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  living  abdominal  walls,  which,  there- 
fore, furnish  a  better  localization  of  the  percussion  blow;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  the  fact  that  during  life  the  movements  of  the  intestines  prevent  the  loss  of 
any  fluid  between  separaj^  coils  of  intestines. 

Veiy  lai^  fluid  effusions  furnish  a  dull  note  over  the  greater  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. But  even  then  a  rounded  tympanitic  area  persists  very  characteristically  at 
the  highest  i>oint  of  the  abdomen,  i.  6.,  the  epigastrium,  corresponding  to  the  top 
of  the  intestinal  coils  floating  in  the  fluid.  Free  fluid  effusion  in  the  abdominu 
cavity  can  thus  be  differentiated  from  the  equally  marked  abdominal  distention  due 
to  cystic  tumors.  In  women  such  cysts  frequentlv  originate  in  the  ovaries;  in  men, 
verv  rarely  in  the  pancreas.  With  these  cysts  the  dmness  is  most  marked  in  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  because  they  quickly  grow  toward  the  middle  line,  the  direc- 
tion of  least  resistance,  and  crowd  the  intestines  backward. 

(See  paragraph  7  in  regard  to  the  demonstration  of  free  fluid  effusions  in  the 
abdomen,  with  coincident  ^ema  of  the  abdominal  walls.") 

There  may  occur  an  abdominal  dulness  which  resemoles  that  caused  by  ascites 
in  that  it  clumges  with  the  position  of  the  patient  and  preserves  a  horizontal  level, 
but  which  is  due  to  fluid  in  the  intestine,  not  in  the  peritoneum.  Such  a  condition  is 
known  as  pseudoascUes.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  it  and  true  ascites  is 
generally  not  very  difficult.  Pseudo-ascites  is  usually  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  diarrhea  and  of  succussion,  by  the  less  definitelv  cut;ular  boundary  of  the  dulness, 
and  by  the  slower  change  in  the  position  of  the  dulness  when  the  patient  is  moved. 
The  general  clinical  picture  of  ascites  is  also,  of  course,  lacking. 

7.  From  thickening  of  the  abdominal  walls,  whether  on  account  of 
fat-accumulation  or  of  edema.  The  edema  is  ordinarily  localized  in  the 
dependent  portions,  so  that  percussion  may  confuse  it  with  ascites. 
Palpation  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  fact  that  the  dulness  does 
not  shift  with  a  change  of  the  patient's  position,  will  generally  prevent 
a  mistake.  If  the  edema  be  combined  with  ascites,  the  movable  fluid 
can  sometimes  be  demonstrated  only  in  the  knee-chest  position,  because 
the  edematous  lateral  waUs  of  the  abdomen  furnish  so  much  dulness. 
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AUSCULTATION  IN  GENERAL;  INSTRUMENTS 

Auscultation  in  its  broadest  sense  means  the  examination  of  the 
body  by  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  should  include  the  appreciation  of 
any  sounds  the  body  may  furnish,  whether  heard  near  by,  at  a  distance, 
or  with  the  aid  of  instruments,  e.  gr.,  the  cough,  the  voice.  In  the 
narrow  and  more  usual  sense,  auscultation  includes  only  the  diagnostic 
method  of  listening  to  the  body  by  means  of  some  specially  constructed 
sound-conducting  apparatus  or  by  means  of  the  ear  directly  applied. 

A  few  experiments  and  essays  antedated  the  practical  listenmg  to  the 
interior  of  the  body.'  Auscultation  was,  however,  iSrst  practically  em- 
ployed by  Laennec.  His  work  upon  auscultation  was  published  m  the 
year  1819.  In  it  he  not  only  instituted  these  methods  of  examination, 
but  ventured  definite  conclusions  which  were  based  upon  several  years' 
study.  He  also  invented  the  stethoscope.  Many  scholars  have  since 
then  developed  the  scope  of  auscultation;  among  them  notably  Skoda, 

^  Hippocrates  recognized  the  succussion  noises,  named  for  him,  as  well  as  the 
pleural  rub,  which  he  compared  to  the  creaking  of  leather. 
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Wintrich,  Zamminer,  Traube,  Bamberger,  A.  Geigel,  Th.  Weber,  and 
Gerhardt. 

In  regard  to  method,  we  distinguish  between  an  immediate  or  direct 
and  a  mediate  or  indirect  auscultation.  In  the  former  the  examiner's 
ear  is  applied  directly  to  the  patient's  body;  in  the  latter  he  listens  with 
the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  the  stethoscope. 

According  to  the  author's  opinion,  the  essential  quality  of  a  good  stethoscope  is 
not,  as  was  contended  by  Laennec,  and  since  his  time  by  many  others,  its  capability 
of  intensifying  the  tone  vibrations.     Unless  an  examiner  is  hard  of  hearing,  stetho- 
scopes which  transmit  to  the  ear  vibrations  intensified  by  resonance  are  by  no  means 
the  best,  because  they  are  bound  to  alter  the  tone  to  some  dg^ree.     Examples 
of  this  type  are  the  instnunents  of  Voltolini,  Hiiter,  and  K6nig.     In  that  of  Huter, 
the  opening  of  the  sound  funnel  is  closed  by  a  simple  rubber  membrane;  in  that  of 
KOnig,  by  two  rubber  membranes  with  an  air-space  between,  whose  form  can  be 
changed  by  blowing  upon  it  into  a  lens-shaped  resonating  chamber.   The  microphone, 
devised  to  mtensify  the  sounds,  has  not  thus  far  proved  practical.*  The  requisite,  then, 
for  a  good  stethoscope  is  not  so  much  the  capacity  to  magnify  as  the  capacity  to 
transmit  the  tones  to  the  ear,  at  least  not  markeoly  weaken€^a.    This  essential  is 
fulfilled  by  practically  all  the  countless  stethoscopes  met  with  in  practice,  in  the  use 
of  which  we  are  sure  that  we  hear  only  what  is  appreciated  by  the  ear.    The  stetho- 
scope might  therefore  be  considered  superfluous  and  only  immediate  auscultation 
practised.     But  it  has  certain  advantages,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  auscultate  an  exactly  circumscribed  spot  to  the  exclusion  of  the  neigh- 
borhood; in  other  words,  to  exclude  the  sounds  of  adjacent  body  parts.    In  caroiac 
diagnosis  this  is  absolutely  necessary.     On  the  other  hand,  immediate  auscultation 
offers  certain  disadvantages  in  the  direction  of  convenience  and  cleanliness;  besides, 
in  the  supraclavicular  it  is  impossible,  in  the  infraclavicular  r^on  very  difficult, 
to  apply  the  ear  directly.     In  some  cases,  however,  especially  m  listening  at  the 
back,  immediate  auscultation  is  of  advantage.     Direct  contact  can  then,  of  course, 
be  avoided  by  interposing  a  soft  towel  between  the  patient's  body  and  the  examiner's 
ear.     Faint  bronchial  breathing  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  pulmonary  consolida- 
tion in  pneumonia  can  often  be  detected  only  by  pkuring  the  ear  directly  against  the 
thorax.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  young  children. 

Stethoscopes  have  been  made  in  the  most  varied  forms  and  out  of  the  most 
varied  materials.  They  ordinarily  consist  of  a  hollow  stem  of  wood,  hard  rubber, 
or  metal,  with  an  enlarged,  slightly  funnel-shaped  tip  at  one  end,  and  an  ear  plate, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  fastened  perpendicularly  to  the  other  end  of  the  stem. 
The  funnel-shaped  end  is  placed  against  the  skin  of  the  patient,  and  the  ear  of  the 
examiner  is  applied  to  the  ear  plate  as  closely  as  possible.    The  ear  plate  is  in  some 

'  The  so-called  phonendoscopej  recently  so  extensively  advertised  and  discussed, 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  old  resonance  stethoscope,  which  long  ago  feQ 
into  disuse  on  account  of  the  alteration  of  the  tone.  Its  popularity  is  probably 
due  to  the  name  and  to  the  app>earance  of  the  instrument.  Like  the  microphone, 
its  principle  of  construction  is  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  the  main  trouble 
in  auscultation  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  the  sounds.  Any  one  who 
has  had  much  experience  will  complain  rather  of  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in 
auscultation.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  judging  the  significance  of  the  sounds,  and 
this  difficulty  will  not  be  made  any  less  by  using  an  instrument  which  magnifies 
unimportant  or  artificial  accessory  noises. 

[Despite  the  author's  objections  to  the  resonating  stethoscope,  its  use  in  America 
is  so  umversal  that  I  believe  a  word  in  its  support  might  be  in  place  here.  The 
choice  of  a  stethoscope  is,  after  all,  quite  a  matter  of  custom  and  convenience.  Many 
good  stethoscopes  are  made  in  America,  especially  the  Tiemann  and  Ford  models,  the 
favorites  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Gannett  model,  so  often  selected  by  clinicians  in 
Boston  and  Baltimore.  The  resonance  is  decided  with  any  of  these  instruments,  but 
I  have  not  found  that  it  seriously  detracts  from  their  practicability.  The  Bowles' 
model,  a  type  of  phonendoscope,  is  warmly  recommenaed  by  many  of  the  younger 
clinicians.  In  my  opinion  it  has  many  advantages,  although  I  still  depend  upon 
the  other  models  for  most  purposes.  One  especial  advantage  is  that  it  can  often  be 
used  when  another  type  of  instrument  fails,  e.  g.,  when  a  patient  is  recumbent  and 
too  sick  to  be  moved.  Then,  by  slipping  it  under  the  patient  s  back,  one  can  often 
obtain  an  approximately  accurate  idea  of  the  breathing  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs 
behind. — Ed.J 
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instruments  concave,  in  others  convex.  For  most  observers  the  former  shape  seems 
to  adapt  itself  better  to  the  ear.  To  carry  the  instrument  conveniently  in  the 
pocket,  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  separate  the  ear  plate  from  the  tube  by  unscrew- 
mg  or  in  some  other  way.  There  is  no  advantage  m  substituting  for  the  ear  plate 
an  olive-shaped  peg  adapted  to  fit  into  the  external  canal  of  the  ear.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  canal  which  is  bored  through  the  tube  in  the  axis  of  the  steth- 
oscope should  have  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  entrance  of  the  external  ear.*  In 
order  not  to  cause  the  patient  pain,  the  edge  of  the  funnel  end  must  be  well  rounded. 
The  width  of  the  funnel  varies  with  different  instruments.  A  wide  funnel  has  the 
advantage  of  receiving  sound  waves  over  a  large  area,  and  therefore,  in  general,  of 
transmitting  the  soimds  more  powerfully  to  the  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  narrow 
funnel  has  the  advantage  of  oetter  isolating  the  sounds  and  of  modifying  them 
less  by  resonance.  It  is  of  some  advantage,  therefore,  to  possess  a  stethoscope  with 
a  wide' funnel  at  one  end  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  other,  m  either  of  which  the  ear 
plate  can  be  inserted  by  means  of  a  conical  peg.  The  fimnel  should  not  be  too 
long.  The  long  bell-shaped  fimnel  ends  of  many  hard-rubber  stethoscopes  really 
confuse  the  respiratory  miumurs,  and  often  in  a  very  marked  way,  by  resonance. 
The  length  of  tne  cylindric  part  of  the  instrument  is  of  minor  importance. 

Flexible  stethoscopes  transmit  the  soimd  from  a  fimnel  tnrough  a  tube  or 
tubes  to  the  ear  of  the  observer.  This  is  the  principle  of  most  of  the  above-men- 
tioned resonance  stethoscopes.  They  are  very  convenient,  especially  the  binaural, 
and  a  furnish  a  very  loud  tone;  but  the  resonance  is  confusing,  and  the  slightest 
movement  in  handling  gives  rise  to  perplexing  miumurs.  The  same  diflBculty  occurs 
even  in  the  binaural  stethoscope  (devised  recently  by  Camman  and  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Pel)  and  in  similar  instruments  in  which  accompanying  noises  are  hin- 
dered by  making  the  sound-conducting  tube  partly  quite  firm,  partly  of  very  dense 
tubing.  After  many  attempts  with  aU  these  instruments,  the  author  must  recom- 
mend for  practice  the  ordinary  single-barrel  stethoscope,  for  he  is  convinced  that  in  a 
method  of  examination  which  is  already  difficult  itself,  it  is  not  advisable  to  com- 
pHcate  the  affair  for  the  sake  of  external  convenience  and  to  use  instruments  which 
possess  such  essential  faults.  He  believes  that  the  use  of  flexible  stethoscopes 
very  often  leads  to  gross  diagnostic  errors.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  only  for 
auscultating  one's  own  body. 

The  Technic  of  Auscultation. — ^The  stethoscope  should  be  applied  very  carefully, 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  funnel  makes  an  air-tight  connection  with  the  skin;  the  ear 
should  be  lightly  applied  to  the  ear  plate  without  leaning  the  head  upon  it.  .Tilting 
the  stethoscope  should  be  avoided,  because  it  is  very  painful  for  tne  patient  and 
prevents  correct  auscultation.  The  best  way  is  to  hola  the  stem  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  lightly  applied  near  the  funnel  end,  so  that  the  slightest  movement 
can  be  readily  felt  and  corrected.  In  direct  auscultation  the  ear  should  be  placed 
in  close  contact  with  the  body.    It  is  often  well  to  close  the  other  ear  with  the  finger. 
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The  immediate,  as  well  as  the  mediate,  method  should  be  used  in 
auscultating  the  lungs,  for  some  sounds,  such  as  faint  bronchial  breath- 
ing (see  p.  288),  are  better  appreciated  by  applying  the  ear  directly 
to  the  chest,  and  an  exact  localization  is  of  less  value  than  in  cardiac 
diagnosis. 

It  is  exactly  in  these  cases  (in  general  rare),  where  the  tones  are  so  weak  as  to 
be  indistinguishable,  that  the  tone-increasing  or  resonating  stethoscope  is  useless,  for 
its  modification  of  the  sounds  increases  the  difficulty.  It  may  so  destroy  the  sharp 
distinction  between  vesicular  and  bronchial  breathing  that  gross  errors  result.  The 
sources  of  error  which  may  arise  from  involuntarily  moving  the  stethoscope  while 
auscultating  the  lungs  will  be  mentioned  later. 

It  is  advisable  to  auscultate  during  normal,  and  then  during  exagger- 
ated, respiration,  and  over  any  suggestive  places  both  during  and  after 
cough,  as  well  as  to  listen  in  such  places  to  the  loud  and  the  whispered 
voice. 

^  A  form  of  stethoscope,  long  abandoned  as  impracticable,  but  recently  revived, 
has  a  solid  instead  of  a  nollow  stem.  This,  however,  does  not  convey  the  sound 
properly  and  should  be  discarded. 
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THE  NORMAL  VESICULAR  RESPIRATORY  HURHUR 

A  characteristic  sighing  or  sipping  noise,  perhaps  resembling  a  very- 
soft  "f,"  is  heard  over  a  healthy  lung  throughout  inspiration;  during 
expiration  there  is  either  no  sound,  or  at  the  beginning  a  very  short, 
faint  noise.  The  latter  is  rather  difficult  to  describe;  it  is  apt  to  be 
lower  pitched  than  the  murmur  during  inspiration,  and  is  slightly 
rustling,  or  over  certain  places  slightly  blowing,  in  character.  Its  dura- 
tion corresponds  normally  to  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  inspiratory 
murmur.  These  two  sounds  constitute  the  normal  breathing  murmur — 
the  so-called  vesicular  breathing.  Its  presence  shows  us  that  the  lung 
parenchyma  at  the  spot  of  auscultation  not  only  contains  air,  but  also 
breathes — that  is,  during  inspiration  air  enters  the  alveoli.  The  inspira- 
tory murmur  is  evidently  the  essential  characteristic  of  vesicular 
breathing. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  this  v^cu- 
lar  breathing,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  one  definitely  accepted.  Laennec, 
the  inventor  of  auscultation,  assumed  that  vesicular  breathing  was 
caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  inspiratorjr  air  stream  against  the  walls  of 
the  fine  bronchi  or  infundibula.  But  if  friction  exist,  it  must  act,  not 
between  the  walls  and  the  air,  but  between  the  outer  layer  of  air,  which 
rests  nearly  motionless  against  the  walls,  and  the  more  central  actively 
moving  current.  Laennec^s  theory,  however,  did  not  lay  any  empha- 
sis upon  the  friction  taking  place  at  the  outer  boundary  of  the  air 
stream,  i.  e.,  between  the  air  and  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  infundibuli, 
and  mi^ht  be  stated  to-day  by  saying  vesicular  breathing  is  the  acoustic 
expression  of  the  friction  caused  by  the  entry  of  air  into  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  current  of  air  entering 
the  bronchi  during  inspiration  is  not  rapid  enough  to  cause  friction 
noises. 

Baas  has  advanced  a  more  recent  theory,  which  many  authors  believe 
disproves  Laennec's.  Vesicular  breathing  he  regards  as  a  modification 
of  the  blowing  noise  which  arises  m  the  larynx  and  trachea  during  respira- 
tion, which  is  transmitted  through  the  bronchi  to  the  interior  of  the  lungs, 
and  thence  through  the  air-containing  lung  to  the  observer's  ear,  and 
which  acquires,  because  of  the  interposed  air-containing  tissue  of  the 
lung,  its  sipping  vesicular  quality.  The  following  experiment  was 
made  in  proof:  An  inflated  lung  was  placed  upon  the  larjiix  of  a  living 
man,  the  laryngotracheal  murmur  was  auscultated  through  this  lung, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  blowing  murmur  would  be  transformed 
into  a  sipping  vesicular  breathing  by  the  air-containing  lung.  The 
author  has  never  heard  anything  but  a  weakened  blowing  tracheal 
murmur  in  performing  this  experiment.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  the  tracheal  murmur,  with  an  expiratory  portion  the  equal 
of  or  stronger  than  the  inspiratory  portion,  could  be  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  modified  by  the  interposition  of  an  air-containing 
lung.  Nor  does  clinical  evidence  support  Baas'  theory,  for,  as  soon 
as  a  bronchus  is  plugged  by  secretion  or  by  a  foreign  body,  no  vesicular 
breathing  can  be  heard  over  the  pulmonary  area  supplied  by  that  bron- 
chus untU  the  bronchus  becomes  free  again.  This  surely  proves  that  in- 
spiratory filling  of  the  lung  with  air  is  necessary  to  produce  vesicular 
breathing.  The  pathologic  modifications  of  vesicular  breathing  sim- 
ilarly disprove  the  Baas  theory,  e,  gr.,  we  hear  an  intensified  vesicular 
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breathing  over  circumscribed  areas  of  lung  when,  for  some  reason,  the 
breathing  is  more  vigorous  (compensatory);  and,  on  the  contrary,  a 
localized  diminished  breathing  wherever,  for  any  reason,  the  correspond- 
ing lung  area  is  limited  in  its  movement  (through  lack  of  room  or  ad- 
hesions). Again,  despite  the  increase  of  the  laryngeal  breathing  noise 
in  laryngeal  stenosis,  diminished  vesicular  breathing  is  heard  over  the 
lung.  Further,  the  thicker  the  layer  of  lung,  the  more  intense  is  the 
vesicular  breathing,  although,  according  to  this  theory,  it  should  be  dim- 
inished. Finally,  systolic  vesicular  breathing,  a  respiratory  murmur 
synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole  and  not  in  the  least  dependent 
upon  a  laryngotracheal  breathing  murmur,  speaks  with  certainty 
against  the  Baas  theory,  and  deciaedly  favors  the  idea  that  vesicular 
breathing  depends  upon  the  pulmonary  excursion.  The  author  con- 
siders these  arguments  suflBcient  to  discountenance  Baas'  theory. 

Now,  after  all  this  critical  discussion,  what  is  the  real  explanation  of 
vesicular  breathing?  In  the  author's  study  of  the  origin  of  vesicular 
breathing  he  demonstrated  upon  a  man  with  congenitai  fissure  of  the 
sternum^  that  vesicular  breathing  arises  from  inflation  of  the  lung  tis- 
sue, even  with  the  exclusion  of  every  laryngotracheal  murmur.  This 
man  had  a  hernia  of  the  lung  in  the  region  of  the  sternal  fissure  which 
protruded  externally  to  a  marked  degree  when  the  patient  strained,  i.  e., 
mcreased  his  intra-abdominal  tension.  When  this  pulmonary  hernia 
was  auscultated  at  the  same  time  that  the  patient  strained,  the  most 
distinct  vesicular  breathing  was  heard,  which  was  due  to  an  expiratory 
filling  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and,  since  the  lar3rngotracheal  murmur 
was  excluded  by  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  we  obtained  a  certain  proof 
that  the  murmur  of  vesicular  breathing  is  due  to  the  local  inspiratory 
movements  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  The  author  has  recently 
had  an  opportimity  to  make  a  similar  examination  of  the  pulmonary 
apices  of  an  emphysematous  subject,  which  became  inflated  like  balloons 
when  the  patient  strained  (Valsalva's  experiment),  and  over  which 
could  be  heard  distinct  vesicular  breathing.  In  these  examinations 
he  could  not  determine  whether  the  vesicular  murmur  was  produced 
by  the  distention  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  by  the  friction  in  the 
interior  of  the  inspiratory  air  stream  in  the  smallest  bronchi  and  alveoli. 
That  is  a  fine  pomt  of  no  great  significance.  Stretching  of  the  lun^ 
tissue  may  cause  the  murmur.  The  distention  of  separate  lung  alveoli 
doubtless  does  not  happen  at  the  same  instant,  and  may  produce  a  series 
of  vibrations  lasting  over  the  entire  inspiratory  period,  which  together 
may  cause  the  vesicular  murmur. 

To  explain  the  normal  brief  expiratory  murmur  we  must  assume 
either  that  the  weak  remnant  of  the  laryngotracheal  breathing  murmur 
is  transmitted  from  the  bronchi,  or  else  that  the  expiratory  murmur 
arises,  like  the  vesicular  inspiration,  locally,  through  movements  and 
rubbing  in  the  lung  during  expiration.  If  the  expiratory  murmur  have 
a  plain  blowing  character,  like  that  of  the  laryngotracheal  murmur, 
the  former  hypothesis  may  be  entertained.  It  should  then  be  classed 
under  the  so-called  physiologic  bronchial  breathing.  (See  p.  284  et  seq.) 
If  this  blowing  character  be  lacking,  the  expiratory  murmur  probably 
comes  from  within  the  lung,  especially  because  the  expiratory,  like  the 
inspiratory,  murmur  may  be  modified  by  local  lung  changes.  The  pro- 
bnged  expiration  in  catarrh  (see  p.  287  et  seq.)  can  be  explained  only 

*  Correspondenzb.  f .  Schweizer  Aerate,  1892. 
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by  assuming  such  a  localized  origin.  The  elastic  retraction  of  the  lung 
in  the  beginning  of  expiration  must  be  strongest  and  quickest;  hence, 
the  expiratory  murmur  is  normally  to  be  heard  only  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  expiration. 

Systolic  vesicular  breathing  (mentioned  above)  is  occasionally  to  be  found  both 
in  healthy  and  in  diseased  individuals.  Its  origin  is  unknown;  it  has  no  patho- 
logic significance,  is  heard  only  in  the  neighborhc^  of  the  heart,  in  slightly  nmrked 
instances  merely  as  a  systolic  accentuation  of  re^lar  vesicular  breathing.  It  cer- 
tainly depends  upon  variations  of  the  intrathoracic  negative  pressure  (espedally  in 
the  cardiac  region)  connected  with  the  systolic  diminution  in  the  size  of^the  heart 
(meiocardia).  Many  so-called  accidental  heart  murmurs  (see  later)  are  nothing  more 
than  systolic  vesicular  breathing.  Interrupted  or  coj^-wheel  breathing  (see  p.  287), 
if  heiuxi  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  and  iTthe  interruptions  be  synchro- 
nous with  the  pulse,  may,  imder  some  circumstances,  depend  upon  the  systolic 
accentuation  of  vesicular  breathing. 

PHYSIOLOGIC  BRONCHIAL  (MIXED)  BREATHING  MURMUR 

Over  certain  areas  of  the  normal  lungs  the  respiratory  murmur  soimds 
bronchial.     Such  a  murmur  corresponds  in  most  essentials  to  the  laryn- 
gotracheal breathing  heard  over  the  larynx  (p.  282).     In  contrast  to 
the  vesicular,  bronchial  breathing  presents  a  blowing  character  and 
approaches  to  a  definite  pitch.     We  can  reproduce  the  sound  quite 
perfectly  by  vigorously  inspiring  and  expiring  with  the  mouth  fixed 
as  if  about  to  pronounce  the  syllable  "  ha."     We  can  simulate  different 
pitches  by  changing  the  position  of  the  mouth.     In  physiologic  bron- 
chial breathing  expiration  lasts  longer  and  is  more  strongly  accentuated 
than  inspiration,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  relation  between  them  in 
vesicular  breathing.     The  rima  glottidis  is  narrowed  during  expiration, 
and  that  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  an  expiratory  stenotic  murmur  or  for  an 
accentuation,  as  well  as  for  its  prolonged  duration.     Physiologic  bron- 
chial breathing  is  nothing  more  than  the  laryngotracheal  murmur 
which  originates  at  the  upper  air-passages  and  is  transmitted  throu^ 
the  bronchi  to  certain  areas  over  the  lungs.     Its  intensity  varies  con- 
siderably in  accordance  with  the  individual  peculiarities  of  acoustic 
transmission.     In  many  men  the  laryngotracheal  murmur  is  audible 
only  over  the  neck,  while  all  over  the  lung  pure  vesicular  breathing  can 
be  heard;  in  others  it  is  audible  as  physiologic  bronchial  breathing  over 
more  or  less  of  the  lung.     Physiologic  bronchial  breathing  is  most 
frequently  audible  anteriorly  over  the  superior  portions  of  the  lungs, 
and  posteriorly  in  the  interscapular  space.     This  is  due  to  the  location 
of  the  trachea  and  great  bronchi.     The  right  bronchus  is  wider  and  a 
more  direct  continuation  of  the  trachea  than  the  left;  hence  this  breathing 
is  naturally  more  evident  upon  the  right  side  and  sometimes  also  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.     Vesicular  breathing  is  almost  always 
to  be  heard  at  the  same  time  with  the  physiologic  bronchial  breathing; 
but  if  the  respiration  be  especially  faint,  then  the  physiologic  bronchial 
breathing  will  alone  be  heard,  e.  g.,  a  thick  thoracic  wall  renders  the 
appreciation  of  the   vesicular  breathing  difficult.     A  so-called  mixed 
breathing  is,   however,   the  general  rule,   i.  e.,  during  inspiration  the 
vesicular,  and  during  expiration  the  bronchial,  character  predominates. 
Forced  breathing,  dyspnea,  thinness   of  the   thorax,  any  changes  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea  which  favor  the  production  of  a  strong  stenotic  murmur 
(compression  of  the  trachea  from  the  side  by  a  goiter*  and  the  like) 

^  In  such  a  case  the  expression  "physiologic  bronchial  breathing"  simplifies 
merely  that  the  phenomenon  does  not  depend  upon  any  pathologic  changes  in  the 
lung. 
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— all  these  will  intensify  physiologic  bronchial  breathing.  A  suggestion 
of  physiologic  bronchial  breathing  may  very  rarely  be  heard  all  over  the 
lung,  but  more  frequently  along  the  spine  and  over  most  of  the  sternum. 
Ph>'Biologic  bronchial  breathing  may  depend  in  some  persons  upon 
certain  peculiar  positions  of  the  mouth.  It  may  be  considerably  in- 
fluenced, intensified,  diminished,  or  even  caused  to  disappear  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  mouth. 

ALTERATIONS    OF   VESICULAR   BREATHING    UNDER  PHYSIOLOGIC 

AND  PATHOLOGIC  CONDmONS 

INCREASED  (PUERILE)  AND  WEAKENED  VESICULAR  BREATHING 

The  intensity  of  the  vesicular  breathing  varies  with  the  depth  of  the 
respiration  and  with  the  spot  auscultated.  It  is  weaker  at  the  apices 
and  borders,  where  the  layer  of  pulmonary  tissue  is  thin,  than  over  the 
thick  parts  of  the  lung.  Thick  thoracic  walls  also  weaken  it.  Children 
present  an  exceptionally  loud  and  strong  vesicular,  so-called  puerile 
breathing,  with  which  physiologic  bronchial  breathing  is  often  espe- 
cially plainly  mixed.  Beginners  are  apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  pathologic 
phenomenon. 

Pathologically,  increased  vesicular  breathing  is  best  designated  as 
sharp  or  increased  vesicular  breathing.  The  author  emphasizes  these  two 
adjectives  because  the  expressions  sharp  or  increased  vesicular  breathing 
and  rough  vesicular  breathing  (in  regard  to  the  latter,  see  p.  287), 
though  fundamentally  different  from  the  acoustic  standpoint,  are  often 
used  synonymously.  If  ordinary  vesicular  breathing  be  represented  by 
the  sound  of  a  soft  /,  increased  vesicular  breathing  roughly  corresponds 
to  the  consonants  jf.  The  physiolo^c  increased  breathing  (see  preced- 
ing paragraph)  must  first  be  taken  into  account  before  we  decide  that 
increased  vesicular  breathing  is  pathologic. 

Pathologically,  increased  vesicular  breathing  depends  most  frequently 
upon  a  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchial  tubes.  The  latter  are  narrowed 
by  the  swollen  mucous  membrane,  and  this  stenosis  presumably  causes 
the  increased  breathing.  This  explanation  would  naturally  support  the 
friction  theory  of  vesicular  breathing,  and  would  negative  Baas'  theory. 

Another  cause  for  pathologically  increased  vesicular  breathing  is  the 
more  active  breathing  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  lung.  This  happens 
wherever  part  of  a  lung  is  retracted  or  relaxed,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  abnormally  loud  or  tympanitic  percussion-note.  (See  p. 
271.)  Thus,  we  frequently  hear  increased  vesicular  breathing  in  the 
first  stage  of  croupous  pneumonia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  consolidations,  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  affections  of  the  thoracic  cavity  which  limit  the 
space f  etc.  In  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  in  pneumothorax  the  respira- 
tory murmur  is  diminished  or  absent  over  one-half  of  the  thorax,  despite 
the  pronounced  retraction  of  the  lung.  But  over  the  other  chest-half 
the  breathing  is  increased  vicariously.  The  same  condition  is  often 
noted  in  pneumonia  and  in  pulmonary  tumors. 

Increased  vesicular  breathing  is  of  special  importance  in  demonstrat- 
ing multiple  small  areas  of  consolidation  which  furnish  no  other  aus- 
cultatory or  percussion  signs.  The  incretwe  depends  partly  upon  the 
retraction  and  relaxation  of  the  neighboring  pulmonary  tissue,  partly 
upon  tiie  accompanying  localized  catarrh.     For  this  reason  increased 
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vesicular  breathing  localized  over  one  apex  is  an  important  sign  for  rec- 
ognizing incipient  tuberculosis,  and  especially  so  because  at  the  apex, 
where  tuberculosis  most  frequently  makes  its  first  appearance,  vesicular 
breathing  is  normally  weak. 

Weahiess,  diminviion,  or  absence  of  vesicular  breathing  is  observed 
imder  manifold  conditions.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
physiologic  variations  before  we  can  assume  any  pathologic  changes. 
Any  cause  which  limits  the  inspiratory  distention  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  will  diminish  and  finally  abolish  the  vesicular  breathing, 
e.  g.,  any  obstacle  to  respiration  situated  in  the  larger  air-passages.  If 
the  obstacle  be  located  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  the  respiratory  murmur 
will  be  diminished  over  both  lungs.  If  located  in  one  bronchus,  it  will 
be  diminished  over  the  entire  pulmonary  territory  supplied  by  that  bron- 
chus. This  furnishes  us  with  a  means  of  estimatmg  the  degree  of 
laryngeal  stenosis  in  croup  and  of  determining  any  extension  of  the 
croupous  process  down  into  one  or  the  other  bronchus.  A  localized 
diminution  or  abolition  of  the  vesicular  breathing  is  important  for  esti- 
mating the  position  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bronchus.^  The  respiratory 
murmur  is  diminished  in  certain  forms  of  catarrh  which  cause  an  ex- 
ceptionally marked  stenosis  of  the  affected  bronchi.  The  murmur  is 
abolished  in  obturation  atelectasis. 

Even  if  the  air-passages  be  free,  diminished  breathing  will  be  ob- 
served when  any  sort  of  mechanical  obstruction  prevents  the  normal 
alveolar  distention,  e.  g,,  firm  pleural  adhesions  which  limit  the  lung 
excursions.  Multiple  small  consolidations  often  diminish  or  abolish  the 
vesicular  breathing  because,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  make  the  inter- 
vening portions  of  the  lung,  which  are  still  pervious  to  air,  stiflF  and 
inexpansible.  Increased  vesicular  breathing  is,  however,  also  commonly 
heard  over  multiple  small  consolidations  (see  above). 

Such  a  locahzed  diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  whether 
depending  upon  a  circumscribed  catarrh  stenosing  the  bronchi,  or  upon 
fixation  of  the  lung  by  small  areas  of  consolidation,  or  by  pleural  aohe- 
sions,  is  very  important  in  diagnosing  circumscribed  tuberculous  areas. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  even  a  considerable  tuberculous  consolida- 
tion does  not  show  the  expected  pathologic  bronchial  breathing,  but 
diminished  vesicular  breathing.  This  peculiarity  of  many  tuberculous 
consolidations,  as  contrasted  with  other  kinds  of  pulmonary  consolida- 
tion, can  be  explained  by  the  frequent  narrowing  or  contraction  of  the 
bronchial  lumen  in  tuberculosis. 

Diminished  breathing  is  observed  in  pleurisy  over  the  affected  side, 
even  at  the  places  where  the  lung  lies  against  the  thoracic  wall,  because 
either  the  exudate  or  the  pain  limits  the  excursions  of  that  side. 

An  emphysematous  lung  makes  very  slight  excursions,  on  account 
of  its  permanent  inspiratory  position;  hence  the  respiratory  murmiir 
is  frequently  diminished.  But  a  coincident  catarrh  of  the  bronchi 
will  tend  to  intensify  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  so  the  final  result 
will  naturally  depend  upon  the  factor  which  is  in  excess.  Diminished 
breathing  is  one  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  hydrothorax, 
pneumothorax,  and  pulmonary  tumors,  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first  place, 
the  excursion  of  the  affected  side  is  limited;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
transmission  of  the  breathing  to  the  examiner's  ear  is  impaired  by  the 
interposition  of  fluid  or  solid  tissue  or  of  air. 

*  [The  x-ray  will  usually  settle  this  point. — Ed.] 
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VESICULAR  BREATHING  WITH  PROLONGED  EXPIRATION 

Normally,  we  hear  only  a  very  short,  faint  murmur  or  none  at  all 
over  the  lung  during  expiration.  But  under  some  circumstances  the 
expiratory  murmur  may  be  increased  and  prolonged  until  it  lasts  even 
longer  than  inspiration. 

Prolonged  expiration  is  a  frequent,  though  not  constant,  accompani- 
ment of  increased  vesicular  breathing.  It  occurs  in  bronchitis,  probably 
because  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  res- 
piratory current,  and  produces  a  stenotic  murmur  with  expiration.  Ex- 
piration, as  is  well  known,  is  less  powerful  and  slower  than  inspiration, 
and  the  stenosis  slows  it  still  more.  If  the  catarrh  be  localized  at 
certain  places,  the  prolonged  expiration  also  will  be  a  local  phenomenon. 
The  prolonged  expiratory  murmur  in  the  catarrh  of  emphysema  and  in 
asthmatic  paroxysms  is  very  pronouced  and  is  diffused  over  the  entire 
lung.  In  such  cases  the  expiratory  movement  of  the  thorax  is  in  itself 
prolonged.  (See  p.  95  et  seq.)  Increased  and  prolonged  expiration 
IS  a  symptom  of  catarrh;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  localized,  it  has  the  same 
significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  areas  (consolidation,  tuberculo- 
sis) as  has  localized  increased  or  diminished  vesicular  breathing  (pp.  285 
and  286). 

F.  Mtlller  has,  however,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  normal  expiratory 
murmur  over  the  right  apex  is  frequently  increased  or  prolonged  in  comparison  with 
that  over  the  left.  This  coincides  with  the  greater  distinctness  of  the  physiologic 
bronchial  breathing  on  the  right  side.  (See  p.  284.)  If  this  fact  be  not  kept  m  mind, 
a  false  diagnosis  (?  tuberculosis  may  be  made.  On  the  right  side,  therefore,  only 
very  considerable  variations  from  the  normal  should  be  given  weight,  especially  if 
other  signs  (dulness,  r&les,  retraction)  be  absent. 

ROUGH  OR  IMPURE  AND  COGWHEEL  VESICULAR  BREATHING 

Rough  vesicular  breathing  is  an  impure,  slightly  uneven  murmur, 
heard  during  inspiration,  as  if  strange  accompanying  noises  were  ad- 
mixed  with  the  normal  vesicular  murmur.  In  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion with  sharp  or  increased  vesicular  breathing  (p.  285),  the  term 
impure  breathing  should  be  used.  Increased  breathing  is  exquisitely 
pure  and  ^eneraUy  very  intense,  whereas  rough  breathmg  is  more  fre- 
quently famt  and  indistinct. 

Impure  as  well  as  increased  breathing  is  a  sign  of  bronchial  catarrh, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  prolonged  expiration.  Either 
the  partial  impermeability  of  the  bronchi  produces  unequal  respiratory 
excursions  of  the  limg  area  in  question,  or  else  accompanying  noises 
derived  from  the  presence  of  secretion  are  mixed  with  the  pure  vesicular 
murmur.  If  these  accompanying  noises  can  be  plainly  isolated,  we  call 
them  rdlea  (see  p.  293),  but  if  they  remain  indistinct  and  blended,  the 
vesicular  breathmg  becomes  impure  or  rough. 

The  so-called  cog-wheel  respiration  resembles  impure  breathing, 
but  is  characterized  by  jerky,  intermittent  pauses  in  the  mspiratory  mur- 
mur or  by  accompanymg  noises  which  plainly  separate  the  individual 
portions  of  the  murmur  from  each  other.  In  contrast  to  impure  breath- 
mg, these  individual  portions  retain  their  smooth  sighing  or  sipping 
character.  The  acoustic  peculiarities  of  cog-wheel  respiration  convince 
us  that  it  is  caused  by  the  air-current  being  forced  into  the  alveoli  with 
effort  and  intermittently  overcoming  some  obstacles.  Cog-wheel  respi- 
ration localized  over  a  definite  area  of  the  lung  is  also  a  sign  of  catarrh, 
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and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  such  intermittent  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  is  due  either  to  valve-like  swellings  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  to  accumulations  of  secretion  which  must  be  pushed  aside  by 
the  air-current.  Hence  its  relationship  to  impure  or  rough  breathing. 
Naturally,  cog-wheel  inspiration  may  also  be  an  increased  or  dim- 
inished breathing  and  may  be  associated  with  prolonged  expiration. 
Sometimes  the  expiration  is  also  cog-wheel  in  type. 

Henscn^  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  cog-wheel  breathing 
the  intermissions  are  synchronous  with  the  pulse  {mdscUing  cog-wheel  breathing). 
He  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the  supposition  that  hyperemia  of  the  lung  is 
responsible  for  this  form  of  cog-wheel  breathing,  the  pulsation  of  the  pulmonai^' 
arteries  rhythmically  decreasing  and  increasing  the  respiratory  movements.  This 
pulsating  character,  however,  may  be  explained  equally  well  by  the  previous  Btate- 
ments  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  every  systole  of  the  heart  lowers  the  intrathoracic 
pressure  and,  consequently,  through  the  mechanism  of  the  systolic  vesicular  breath- 
ing (see  p.  284),  accelerates  the  inspiratory  air-current.  The  latter  explanatioD 
ought,  then,  to  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  pulsating  cog-wheel  breathing  is 
auaible  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  even  in 
the  absence  of  pulmonary  hyperemia  the  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  may 
give  to  ordinary  cog-wheel  breathing,  caused  by  an  obstacle  in  the  smaller  bronchi, 
a  rhythm  synchronous  with  the  pulse.  C.  Gerhardt  maintains  that  insuflScienc^ 
of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  cause  pulsating  cog-wheel  breathing  by  the  systolic 
expansion  of  the  arteries  of  the  liing  arising  from  the  pulsus  celer. 

There  is  another  kind  of  cog-wheel  respiration  not  at  all  dependent 
upon  the  pulmonary,  bronchial,  or  cardiac  condition,  but  upon  uneven 
or  intermittent  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles.  This  occurs  by  no 
means  rarely  in  partial  paralyses  and  during  fatigue  of  the  respirator}' 
muscles.  It  can  be  distmguished  from  the  form  described  above  by  its 
more  even  distribution  over  the  entire  lung  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  synchronous  with  the  pulse. 

PATHOLOGIC  BRONCHIAL  BREATHING 

Pathologic  bronchial  breathing  is  a  blowing  murmur  heard  over  mor- 
bid areas,  and  is  practically  identical  with  the  sound  we  have  already 
described  under  the  term  physiologic  bronchial  breathing,  i.  c,  with 
a  laryngotracheal  murmur  resembling  the  syllable  "  ha."  From  experi- 
ence we  have  learned  that  it  is  to  be  heard  wherever  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  is  airless  (whether  on  account  of  external  compression  or 
on  account  of  consolidation),  wherever  there  are  pathologic  pulmonary 
cavities  which  freely  communicate  with  the  bronchus,  and  wherever 
a  diffuse  or  sacculated  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  exists. 

One  of  the  oldest  explanations  of  the  origin  of  bronchial  breathing  over  solid 
portions  of  the  lung  assumed  that  the  vesiculs?  breathing  disappeared  and  that  the 
laryngotracheal  murmur  was  transmitted  more  plainly  to  the  surface  of  the  thorax 
through  the  thickened  lung  parench3rma  than  through  the  air-containing  tissue.  But 
this  explanation  is  not  tenable,  because  we  can  prove  that  a  solid  organ  does  not  trans- 
mit this  murmur  so  well  as  does  the  air-containing  lung.  However,  although 
the  hepatized  tissue  itself  does  not  transmit  the  laryngeal  murmur  better  than  the 
normal  lung,  nevertheless  the  air-containing  bronchi  incased  in  a  solid  tissue  are 
better  conductors  than  when  incased  in  air-containing  tissue. 

This  modified  explanation  is  to-day  rather  generally  accepted,  but  it,  too,  is  insuf- 
ficient, for  in  pneumonia  bronchial  breathing  is  heard  not  only  over  the  consolidated 
area,  but  also  m  its  vicinity  and  upon  the  opposite  (healthy)  side  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  spinal  column.  With  such  a  result  we  sometimes  erroneously  diagnose  a  double 
pneumonia,  and  learn  at  the  autopsy  that  the  bronchial  breathmg  must  have  been 

1  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1902,  vol.  bcxiv,  p.  237. 
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transmitted  from  the  sfTected  aide.  This  tnuumission  of  bronchial  breathing  ebova 
hon'  imperfect  the  pre«ediiiK  theory  ia,  for  it  demonstrates  that  bronchial  breathing 

canbe  very  well  tfanBmitt«d  to  adistance  in  air-containing  tissue.  If,  then,  the  bron- 
chial breathing  be  really  as  intense  in  the  normal  bronchi  as  in  the  infiltrated  tissue, 
how  can  we  explain  why  in  sound  lungs  it  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  examiner's 
ear?  The  vesicular  breathing  certainly  does  not  conceal  the  bronchial  breathing, 
because  both  in  transmitted  bronchial  Breathing  and  also  under  other  circumstances 
(mixed  breathing,  see  p.  284}  we  can  appreciate  at  the  same  time  both  a  bronchial 
and  a  vesicular  murmur.  The  author  explains  the  transmission  of  bronchial  breath- 
ing through  healthy  portions  of  the  lung  in  the  Qei^bborbood  of  a  consolidation  by 
asEuming  that  the  consolidated  lung  not  only  transmits  the  laryngeal  murmur  to  the 
surface  throueh  the  bronchi,  but  magnifies  it.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  increase  in 
a  portion  of  the  lung  inunovabte  on  account  of  the  consolidation  woulii  be  produced 
b^t  by  resonation  or  consonation  [Siioda).  The  variations  observed  in  the  pitch 
of  bronchial  breathing  (p.  270)  show  that  real  resonating  phenomena  can  appear  in 
the  bronchi  of  consolidated  portions  of  lung.  This  question  of  resonance  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  Consonating  R&les, 

Fig,  151  explains  another  cause  of  the  increase  of  bronchial  breathing  over 
consolidated  areas.  Here  abed  represent  a  consolidated,  a  f  ed  a  non-consolidated, 
bronchial  area,  with  the  tributary  bronchi  g  h  and  ^  t.  As  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
solidation the  air-current  between  h  and  g  ceases,  whereas  that  from  gtoi  persists, 
so  that  at  the  point  g  the  current  conditions  are  decidedly  altered.     The  current  of 


Fig.  II 


air  i  g  blows  over  a  quiet  column  of  air  and  might  very  likely  produce  bronchial 
breathing  similarly  to  the  noise  made  by  blowing  over  the  opening  ot  a  key. 

Patholc^c  bronchial  breathing  ia  sometimes,  although  rarely,  heard  louder 
during  inspiration,  and  not,  as  is  the  laryngeal  murmur,  during  expiration.  This 
fact,  it  seematotheauthor,  ai^es  in  favorofthe  last-mentioned  theory  of  the  origin 
_..   ^  ^  bronchial  breathing,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  mere  conduction  and 


The  result  of  this  discussion  should  k'a<i  us  to  conclude  that  better  transmission 
of  the  larjTjgotracheal  murmur  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  presence  of  pathologic 
bronchial  breathing  over  pulmonary  consolidation,  but  rather  tliat  the  laryngo- 
tracheal murmur  comes  much  better  to  the  surface  in  solid  tissue  with  open  bronclii, 
and  that  in  the  thickest  portions  it  is  even  intensified. 

There  is  no  appreciable  acoustic  difference  in  the  bronchial  breathing 
whether  the  pulmonary  consolidation  consists  in  an  infiltration  of  the 
alveoli  with  inflammation  products,  or  in  an  atelectasis  from  compres- 
sion of  a  pleuritic  exudate,  pneumothorax,  hydrothorax,  or  pericardial 
exudate.  Naturally,  this  compression  of  the  lungs  must  be  limited  to  the 
alveoli  alone  and  not  involve  bronchi,  at  least  not  those  of  any  size.  For 
as  soon  as  an  effusion,  for  example,  increases  enough  to  compress  the 
larger  bronchi,  the  bronchial  breathing,  which  is  frequently  heard  with 
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diflBcuIty  on  account  of  the  interposition  of  the  e 
and  fainter  and  finally  disappears. 

Obturation  atelectasis,  due  to  the  plugging  c 
sequent  resorption  of  air  from  the  alveoli,  pre' 
bronchial  breathing,  and  in  spite  of  the  pulma 
of  the  consequent  dulneas,  no  respiratory  murmi 
be  transmitted  from  the  neighborhood. 

Even  verj'  tiny  areas  of  consolidation,  too  smt 
note,  may  cause  bronchial  breathing.  This  sho 
it  is  in  diagnosis,  and  is  another  argument  a{ 
theory  of  bronchial  breathing. 

Bronchial  breathing  is  also  heard  over  pi 
cavities  which  communicate  with  the  bronchi, 
the  bronchi  themselves.  Here  it  is  probably  due 
of  the  larj'ngeal  murmur,  especially  if  the  cavi' 
lie  superficially.  Besides,  such  cavities  are  aln 
by  consolidated  tissue,  so  that  resonance  cont 
the  increase  of  the  larj'ngeal  murmur.  Final! 
that  under  some  circumstances  a  cavity  itself  bre 
current  of  air  streams  through  the  entrance 
bronchus  and  back  again.  And  this  would  caut 
murmur,  just  as  in  the  larynx. 

Sometimes  it  requires  very  deep  respirations 
breathing  audible.  Again,  closure  of  the  bronc 
will  interrupt  the  bronchial  breathing.  Hence, 
ing  the  bronchial  breathing  will  reappear.  A  g 
out  faint  bronchial  breathing,  if  a  patient  cannot 
deeply,  consists  in  having  the  patient  count  al 
during  one  reapiration,  while  the  examiner 
inspiration  will  be  a  maximum.  This  method  h: 
demonstrating  bronchophony.  (See  p.  302.)  T\ 
the  chest  will  sometimes  appreciate  faint  bronchi 
with  the  interposition  of  the  stethoscope  (p.  28J 
of  young  children.  It  is  advantageous  to  close 
finger. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PATHOLOGIC  BRONC 
Bronchial,  far  more  than  vesicular,  breathi 
(p.  288),  which  may  vary  quite  decidedly.  Th< 
be  reproduced  by  fixing  the  mouth  in  the  posi 
lables  "ha,"  "he,"  "hi,"  "ho,"  "hu,"  and  ■ 
piring. 

The  pitch  of  bronchial  breathing  depends  in 
conditions  of  resonation,  and  with  them  upon  tl: 
or  of  the  cavities.  But  up  to  the  present  ti 
distinguishing  so-called  amphoric  breathing,  the 
an  important  place  in  diagnosis.  By  amphoric 
we  mean  a  very  deep  and  soft  and  generally  r 
breathing,  heard  especially  over  large  cavitie 
cavities  and  pneumothorax).  Besides  its  low  p 
acteristic  metallic  quality,  apparently  due  to  tl 
the  resonance  in  the  cavity,  .\mphoric  breath 
times  associated  with  a  metallic  percussion-not( 
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by  whispering  the  syllable  "hu"  or  by  blowing  over  an  empty  jar; 
whence  the  name.  Provided  that  we  do  not  call  every  deep  bronchial 
breathing  amphoric  (a  frequent  mistake),  amphoric  breathing  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  of  a  cavity.  The  metallic  resonance  accompanying  it  is  con- 
firmatory evidence.  Like  metallic  percussion,  amphoric  breathing  ex- 
cluding that  found  in  pneumothorax  arises,  for  the  most  part,  only  over 
cavities  which  are  at  least  6  cm.  in  diameter  (according  to  the  ordinary 
estimate) ;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  over  smaller  cavities. 

Amphoric  respiration  may  be  heard  over  a  pneumothorax  from  reso- 
nation  if,  as  is  most  common,  it  be  a  closed,  or  valve,  pneumothorax. 

The  pitch  of  amphoric  breathing,  i.  e.,  of  its  metallic  resonance, 
may  vary  in  accordance  with  laws  similar  to  those  governing  the  metallic 
percussion  resonance.  (See  the  paragraphs  upon  the  Change  in  Percus- 
sion-note, p.  275  et  se<j.) 

Metallic  breathing  is  to  be  distinguished  from  amphoric  breathing. 
It  is  a  murmur  with  high  metallic  overtones  and  without  the  deep 
basal  tones.  If  a  basal  tone  be  audible  at  all,  it  is  high,  not  deep.  Me- 
tallic breathing  may  be  heard  over  consolidation,  provided  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  resonance,  and  particularly  over  small  patho- 
logic cavities  or  dilatations  of  the  bronchi. 

The  respiratory  murmur  may  in  rare  cases  assume  an  amphoric  or 
metallic  character  on  account  of  the  resonation  set  up  in  neighboring 
physiologic  air-containing  cavities,  such  as  the  stomach  or  the  distended 
mtestines. 

In  marked  dyspnea  certain  posrtions  of  the  open  mouth  may  add  an  amphoric 
resonance  to  pathologic  or  physiologic  bronchial  breathing.  6ut  such  amphoric 
breathing  can  be  appreciatecl  at  a  distance,  and,  besides,  is  distributed  exactly  like 
physiologic  bronchial  breathing,  so  no  confusion  need  result.  Moreover,  it  disap- 
pears when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

METAMORPHOSED  BREATHING  MURMUR 

Metamorphosed  breathing  is  essentially  bronchial  in  type.  In  the 
more  common  form  inspiration  begins  sharp^  blowing,  ana  bronchial, 
gradually  becoming  much  softer,  and  sometimes  ending  in  amphoric 
breathing.  In  another  variety  the  pitch  of  the  bronchial  element 
changes  during  inspiration  or  during  expiration  or  during  both.  Either 
t\'pe,  if  heard  continuously,  is  a  practically  sure  sign  of  a  cavity,  pro- 
vided it  persists.  Probably  after  the  inspiration  has  lasted  for  a  cer- 
tain time  it  distends  the  cavity  and  its  orifice  enough  to  modify  the  pitch 
of  the  respiratory  murmur.  The  author  once  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing two  different  metamorphosed  breathing  murmurs  over  adjacent 
areas  (one  higher  during  inspiration,  the  other  deeper),  and  in  making 
a  diagnosis,  which  was  later  confirmed  by  autopsy,  of  two  small  abscess 
cavities  situated  near  together.  A  similar  but  transitory  metamor- 
phosed breathing  murmur  might  arise  even  without  the  existence  of  a 
cavity  if  the  inspiratory  current  pushed  aside  the  secretion  of  a  par- 
tially occluded  bronchus.  Laennec's  "souffle  voil^"  is  another  variety. 
It  begins  as  vesicular  and  then  changes  into  bronchial  or  mixed  breath- 
ing. (See  p.  292.)  The  vesicular  element  in  this  case  is  probably  trans- 
mitted. (See  p.  292.)  It  occurs  principally  over  tuberculous  consoli- 
dations. 
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INDEFIWI'I'H  BREATHING  HURHUR 
This  is  neither  vesicular  nor  bronchial,  but  sounds  like  the  expiratory 
portion  of  normal  breathing.  The  term  indeiinite  b  applied  also  to 
breathing  which  is  very  faint  and  difficult  to  hear.  Both  bronchial  and 
vesicular  breathing  may  be  diminished  enough  by  a  pleural  exudation 
to  become  transformed  into  indefinite.  Sometimes  the  breathing  be- 
comes indefinite  because  it  is  masked  by  other  louder  noises  (rfilea  or 
friction  sounds) .  The  true  nature  of  indefinite  breathing  can  often  be 
brought  out  after  the  patient  breathes  deeply.  Loud,  distinct  breathing 
is  never  indefinite,  nor  is  the  mixed  murmur  (to  be  described  below). 
The  only  diagnostic  significance  of  indefinite  breathing  is  that  of  a  ver>" 
weakened  murmur  whose  vesicular,  bronchial,  or  mixed  origin  cannot  be 
determined. 

MTTCPT^     BREATHING     MURMURS     [BRONCHOVESICULAR     BREATH- 
ING.—ED.l 

There  are  two  main  types  of  mixed  [bronchovesicular, — En.]  breath- 
ing: 

1.  Vesicular  inspiration  with  bronchial  expiration. 

2.  Mixed  inspiration,  i.  e.,  inspiration  which  is  both  vesicular  and 
bronchial,  with  bronchial  expiration. 

The  conditions  of  origin  of  bronchial  and  of  vesicular  breathing 
differ  so  manifestly  that,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  explain 
these  mixed  murmurs.  Practically,  however,  the  vesicular  and  bron- 
chial elements  never  arise  from  one  spot,  but  each  is  transmitted  from 
some  distance  and  heard  in  combination  with  the  other;  and  so  a 
mixed  munnur  entitles  us  to  assume  that  there  exist  in  close  proxim- 
ity both  normal  pulmonarj'  tissue  and  tissue  so  altered  as  to  produce 
bronchial  breathmg.  Thus,  mixed  [bronchovesicular. — En.]  breathing 
is  to  be  heard :  (a)  over  portions  of  the  lung  containing  scattered  small 
consolidations;  (b)  over  normal  pulmonarj'  tissue  near  large  consolida- 
tions; (c)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  upper  boundaries  of  dulness  of 
a  pleural  effusion  which  compresses  the  mferior  while  permitting  free 
breathing  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  lung;  (rf)  over  cavities  surrounded 
by  healthy  lung  tissue,  etc.  The  importance  of  mixed  [bronchovesicu- 
lar.— Ed.]  breathing  in  disclosing  small  areas  of  consolidation  is  evi- 
dent, because  such  areas  need  not  produce  any  dulness. 

Physiologic  bronchial  breathing  is  almost  always  combined  with 
vesicular  breathing.  This  is  important  in  differentiating  physiologic 
from  pathologic  bronchial  breathing.  But  the  latter  may  also  be  mixed 
with  .vesicular  breathing,  and  the  distinction  between  physiologic  and 

fiathologic  mixed  breathing  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  Physio- 
ogic  mixed  breathing  is  especially  common  over  certain  areas,  mentioned 
above  (see  p.  284),  whereas  pathologic  mixed  breathing  may  be  heard 
over  any  part  of  the  lung.  Even  where  physiologic  mixed  breathing  is 
diffused  over  a  large  area,  we  can  easily  determine  that  the  nearer  we 
listen  to  the  greater  bronchi  or  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  the  stronger  the 
bronchial  clement  becomes;  and,  conversel)-,  the  farther  from  them, 
the  weaker.  If  the  bronchial  element  increase  with  the  distance  from 
the  lung  roots,  we  maj'  infer  that  it  is  pathologic  mixed  breathing. 
Physiologic  mixed  breathing  is  murh  more  affected  by  the  intensity 
of  the  laryngeal  murmur  and  by  the  position  of  the  mouth  than  is 
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pathologic.  The  character  of  bronchovesicular  breathing  often  varies 
at  different  examinations,  being  at  the  one  time  plainly  vesicular, 
at  another,  bronchial.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  secretion  plug- 
ging a  bronchus,  at  one  time  in  the  consolidated  area,  at  another  m 
the  normal  area.  In  the  former  case  the  bronchial,  in  the  latter  the 
vesicular,  component  is  weakened  or  disappears. 

There  is  still  another  type  of  mixed  breathing  which  is  of  diagnostic 
importance.  Mixed  breathing  is  sometimes  heard  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  limg,  loudest  near  the  hilum  (physiologic  type) ;  or,  conversely, 
near  the  pulmonary  edges.  If  accompanied  by  a  chronic  cough,  but 
with  no  other  evidence  of  pulmonary  infiltration  or  tuberculosis,  it  would 
argue  very  strongly  for  diffuse  bronchiectasis. 

The  device  for  recognizing  weak  bronchial  breathing  (p.  291  et  seq.) 
also  aids  in  differentiating  mixed  from  pure  vesicular  breathing. 

rAlES  (Rlioochi) 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  sounds  which  are  caused  by  the 
motion  in  the  bronchi,  not  only  of  air,  but  of  secretions  or  of  other  fluid, 
semifluid  or  solid  materials.  Such  motion  may  be  caused  either  by 
breathing  or  by  coughing.  Moist  r41es  depend  upon  fluid;  dry  rAles 
upon  sohd,  material  within  the  bronchi.  To  determine  r^les  exactly 
and  to  analyze  them  carefully  we  must  auscultate  the  patient  during 
deep  as  well  as  during  quiet  breathing,  and  also  during  and  following  a 
cough.  No  other  auscultatory  phenomenon  are  so  markedly  altered  by 
such  a  variation  in  the  type  of  examination.  Coughing,  for  instance, 
will  oftentimes  cause  r^es  either  to  appear  or  disappear.  If  a  patient 
be  difficult  to  examine,  if  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  breathe  properly, 
tell  him  to  count  aloud  as  long  as  possible,  without  taking  breath,  and 
the  next  inspiration  will  naturally  be  full  and  deep.  We  can  often 
bring  out  a  very  few  rdles,  the  demonstration  of  which  over  the  pulmonary 
apices  is  very  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  by 
auscultating  the  patient  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  has  expectorated 
the  secretion  accumulated  during  the  night.  Examination  should  be 
made  with  the  patient  in  different  positions.  Rides  can  often  be  felt 
by  the  hand  placed  upon  the  chest. 

Transmission  of  R^Ies. — RAles  can  also  be  heard  by  transmission  at  some 
distance  from  their  place  of  origin.  But  their  intensity  ordinarily  decreases  so 
quickly  that  the  determination  of  their  oriein  rarely  offers  difficulty. 

Oral  Rales. — It  frequently  happens  tnat  rdles  may  be  heard  at  some  distance 
when  the  patient  breathes  with  his  mouth  open.  In  general  these  rdles  are  so  intense 
that  they  can  often  be  heard  at  a  distance  even  with  the  mouth  shut.  This  trans- 
mission of  r&les  through  the  mouth  is  particularly  marked  in  the  tracheal  and  pharyn- 
jreal  rAIes  of  moribund  patients.  These  rdles  owe  their  origin  to  the  flooding  of  the 
bronchi,  trachea,  and  pharynx  by  the  fluid  of  the  pulmonary  edema,  but,  in  the  ca«e 
both  of  moribund  patients  and  of  those  afflicted  with  esophageal  paralysis,  may  also 
be  caused  by  failure  to  swallow  the  pharyngeal  or  laryngeal  mucus.  By  auscultating 
and  palpating  the  trachea  and  the  larjmx,  it  may  be  determined  whether  the  r&lcs 
arise  here  or  m  the  depths  of  the  lung.  Owing  to  peculiar  conditions  for  resonance, 
it  occasiomjly  happens  that  a  deep  area  in  the  center  of  the  lung  produces  oral  rdles 
which  are  not  transmitted  to  the  surface  of  the  thorax.  This  symptom  has  a  certain 
diagnostic  significance. 
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ROIST  OR  BUBBLING    RALES 


The  sound  of  moist  or  bubbling  rSles  can  be  imit 
through  a  glass  tube  into  a  vessel  of  water.  The  bu 
bubbles  causes  a  characteristic  crackling  noise,  which 
caliber  of  the  tube  and  with  the  strength  of  the  bubbi 
produces  large  bubbles,  with  a  sound  resembling  th 
or  coarse  bubblifig  T&les;  a  narrow  tube  causes  fine  bubb. 
sembling  the  small  ov  fine  bubbling  T6lea. 

It  is  much  easier  to  appreciate  by  the  ear  the  diffen 
fine  and  the  coarse  bubbhng  rAles  than  it  is  to  define 
Coarse  bubbling  rdles  are  fewer  in  number,  more  intens 
pitch.  Fine  bubbling  r&les  are  more  numerous,  less  i 
higher  pitch.  This  distinction  does  not,  however,  e 
conditions,  because  accelerating  the  air-current  in  the 
tioned  above  increases  the  number  of  the  bubbles  with 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  holding  the  ear  close  ti 
the  tube  will  increase  or  diminish  their  intensity  also 
their  character.  Neither  does  the  essential  distinct! 
the  pitch,  for  with  many  rdles  no  distinct  pitch  ca 
Therefore,  some  other  difference  between  coarse  ai 
rales  must  exist.  The  author  hnagines  the  difference 
upon  the  size  of  the  mass  set  in  motion,  i.  e.,  in  coar 
the  ener^  of  the  vibration  is  greater  than  in  fine  bubbl. 
the  moving  mass  is  larger.  And  this  influences  not  o 
of  the  vibrations,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  i 
tion  of  the  tone  itself.  The  coarse  rSles  last  longer, 
the  Percusaion-note,  pp.  203  and  207.)  If  this  exf 
rect,  rales  may  be  few  in  number,  and,  when  they  aris< 
intense,  and  yet  retain  their  fine  bubbling  character. 

The  term  "bubbling"  was  employed  because  it  n 
posed  that  moist  r^les  arose  from  the  bursting  of  ait 
secretion.  Of  course,  we  know  now  that  the  contents  i 
not  sufficiently  fluid  nor  abundant  for  such  an  explan 
suppose  that  the  riles  arise  when  membranes  of  secretii 
the  bronchial  lumen,  are  stretched  and  then  torn  ap; 
by  the  movement  of  the  air  and  partly  bj^  the  movcir 
The  coarse  bubbling  r/iles  would  therefore  correspond  to 
the^'rie  to  the  thinner,  layers  of  secretion.  We  always 
more  or  less  extensive  bronchial  area;  hence  many  dil 
noises  may  give  rise  to  the  re.sultant  "much  bubbling' 
single  bronchi  there  be  only  isolated  bubbles.  The 
bubbles  probably  occurs  only  in  quite  rare  cases,  and 
when  the  lung  is  saturated  with  thin  fluid,  e.g.,  in  pi 
rhagc,  pulmonary  edema,  or  drowning. 

Moist  rdles  may  be  heard  during  oxpiration  as  wel 
ration,  although  during  inspiration  they  are  almost  alwi 
possibly  because  the  movement  of  the  lung  is  then  noi 

Very  fine  bubbling  or  moist  rflles  are  also  named  a 
subcrepitanl  rAles,  the  latter  from  a  certain  similarity 
or  crepilalion.  The  choice  of  terms  and  the  distinct 
two  are  thoroughly  discus.sed  upon  p.  298  et  seq. 

A  complete  series  of  transitions  exists  between  the 
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rdles  as  one  extreme  and  the  fine  subcrepitant  rAlee  as  the  other.  The 
rattling  tracheal  or  pharj^ngeal  r^le,  generally  heard  in  the  moribund, 
even  at  a  distance,  belongs  to  the  former  variety.  (See  p.  293.)  Fine 
moist  rdles  more  commonly  originate  in  the  fine  tubes;  coarse,  in  the 
lai^r  tubes  or  in  pathologic  cavities.  The  former  are  generally  more 
numerous  because  there  are  more  fine  tubes. 

Moist  rdles  arise  only  when  the  bronchi  contain  fluid  or  semifluid 
material;  in  most  cases,  therefore,  they  signify  a  bronchial  catarrh, 
located  in  the  large  or  small  bronchi,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
rdles.  Fine  moist  rdles  have  in  general  a  more  serious  import,  be- 
cause a  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  often  leads  to  bronchopneumonia, 
and  becaxise  such  a  catarrh  frequently  depends  upon  local  changes  of 
the  pulmonary  parenchyma  (such  as  inflammatory  consolidation,  tuber- 
culosis, or  infarction).  This  is  especially  true  if  the  fine  moist  r&les  be 
localized  over  a  definite  area  of  the  lung.  The  obstinate  persistence 
of  such  localized  r&les  over  the  same  area  while  the  rest  of  the  lung 
is  permanently  free,  without  any  other  signs,  justifies  the  diagnosis 
of  a  serious  process,  either  a  tuberculous  or  a  lobular  pneumonic  con- 
solidation or  an  infarction.  On  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  innocent 
catarrh  is  much  more  diffused,  because  an  otherwise  healthy  mucous 
membrane  presents  practically  the  same  fostering  soil  throughout  its 
entire  extent.  Coarse  bubbling  rdles  heard  over  areas  where  no  large 
bronchi  are  to  be  found  signify  an  especially  serious  affection,  because 
they  must  arise  either  from  pathologically  dilated  bronchi  or  from  cavi- 
ties. When  heard  over  the  apices,  they  are  thus  important  signs  of 
tuberculous  cavities;  when  heard  over  the  postero-inferior  portions  of 
the  lungs,  they  more  frequently  depend  upon  bronchiectasis.  Coarse 
moist  rdles  are,  however,  frequently  transmitted  to  quite  a  distance,  a 
possibility  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  they  are  heard  over  areas 
somewhat  remote  from  the  roots  of  the  lungs.  Such  a  possibility  may, 
however,  be  excluded  if,  at  the  same  time,  no  coarse  r&les  be  heard  over 
the  larger  bronchi.  Moist  rales  of  any  size,  when  obstinately  localized 
over  a  circumscribed  area,  point  to  a  serious  focal  lesion  of  the  lungs. 

Mixed  bubbling  rdles  anse  when  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  bron- 
chi are  affected.  They  may  also  arise  from  the  larger  bronchi  and  from 
pulmonary  cavities  without  the  smaller  bronchi  being  affected,  since, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  fine  as  well  as  coarse  bubbling  riles  may  be  formed 
in  the  larger  vessels  and  cavities. 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  pulmonary  edema,  unless  the  larger 
bronchi  are  also  flooded  with  fluid,  present  quite  uniformly  fine  bubbling 
rales,  which  are  frequently  heard  with  both  inspiration  and  expiration 
(continuous  rMes).  The  expectoration  in  these  cases  is  ordinarily  very 
foamy.  If  the  larger  air-passages  be  flooded  also,  coarse  riles  are  mixed 
^ith  the  fine,  and  oral  rales  are  often  heard.     (See  p.  293.) 

The  sticky  mucous  secretion  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  bronchitis 
{lenerally  produces  dry  riles.  Moist  riles  have  a  more  serious  signifi- 
cance; their  appearance  is  associated  with  a  fluid  secretion  deficient 
in  mucus,  e.  g,,  they  are  especially  common  in  intense  inflammatory 
processes  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  in 
e<iema,  stasis,  and  hypostasis.  Moist  riles  constantly  present  over  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  almost  always  mean  tuberculosis.  In  such  a  case 
a  thin  fluid  secretion,  such  as  the  moist  riles  suggest,  signifies  a  marked 
purulent  and  destructive  process. 
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DRY  RALES  (CRACKUNC  OR  SNAPPING  AND  MUSICAL  RALES 

Dry  riles  are  produced  bj'  the  movement  of  a  viscid  secretion 
They  have  a  more  manifold  character  than  moist  rales.     The  latter  an 
always  composed  of  a  more  or  less  regular  succession  of  separated 
noises.     The  former  present  either  a  quiet,  isolated  sound,  a  crackling 
which  resembles  to  some  extent  a  moist  rale,  or  a  f 
musical  sound  (musical  riles) ,     The  difficulty  in  m 
secretion  probably  accounts  for  the  lack  of  regulari 
of  the  dry  riles. 

To  explain  the  origin  of  the  crackling  dry  rale,  v 
that  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
out  in  the  form  of  threads  or  bladder-like  membranet 
by  the  air-current  or  by  the  movement  of  the  lungs, 
of  its  tenacity,  a^ain  sticks  fast  to  another  portion  o 
without  necessarily  giving  rise  to  another  series  of 
differ  very  slightly  m  their  origin  from  the  moist  i 
account  of  its  viscidity  the  secretion  is  probably  on 
and  then  torn  loose  from  the  mucous  membrane 
riles  this  process  is  constantly  repeated.  Such  a  co 
tabulates  the  dry  crackling  rflle  as  a  subdivision  of 

Very  possibly  certain  fonns  of  crsckling  rfilcs  are  not  f 
not  depend  upon  tlie  movement  of  sperelicn,  but  upon  a  je 
a  surface  roughened  and  iiregxilar  from  infiltration  in  the 
tuberculous  apices. 

Musical  dry  rdlcs  arise  from  the  vibration  of  thi 
which  are  drawn  out  across  the  bronchial  lumen.  T 
tion  (but  not  torn  away  by  the  air-current),  just  1 
fiddle  or  the  tongues  of  a  pipe.  Again,  the  walls  i 
tubes  may  be  so  swollen  by  inflammation  as  almost  1 
form  a  sort  of  whistle.  Finally,  the  swelling  of  the 
may  be  situated  at  the  angle  between  two  communii 
acting  like  the  tongue  of  a  pipe.  These  various 
diversity  of  musical  riles,  which  sometimes  rescml 
cat,  sometimes  the  tone  of  a  violin,  a  harp,  or  a  bass 
snoring  of  a  sleeper,  sometimes  a  shrill  whistle, 
varieties  may  occur  simultaneously.  The  deeper  . 
erally  arise  in  the  larger  bronchi;  the  higher,  whistli 
in  the  smaller. 

The  names  crackling,  sonorous,  or  sibilant  r 
crackles,  snores,  or  whistles — appropriately  describ* 

When  drj-  rales  are  obstinately  localized  at  one 
same  serious  significance  as  moist  riles,  even  withou 
or  percussion  phenomena.  (See  pp.  294  and  29S.)  Pi 
sis  for  a  long  time  may  be  evidenced  only  by  the  soui 
at  one  apex. 

Dry  riicR  are  often  transmitted  to  a  considerable  c 
riles  are  often  appreciated  by  the  palpating  han 
pleuritic  friction,     (tiee  p.  300.) 
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RESONANT  (CoatoaAtliiff)  AND  NON-RESONANT  (Nofl-coaMm*Uflff)  RALES 

Ral€8  which  arise  in  bronchi  surrounded  by  solid,  i.  c,  airlees,  tissue 
(consolidation,  atelectasis)  or  in  pathologic  cavities,  are  transmitted, 
intensified,  or  modified  by  resonance,  exactly  as  is  patholo^c  bronchial 
breathing.  (See  p.  288  et  seq.)  They  can  become  exceptionally  sharp 
and  distinct,  and  are  called  resonant  or  consonaiing  rdles,  in  distinction 
to  the  non-resonant  riles  heard  over  normal  pulmonary  parenchyma. 
The  terminology  is  here  somewhat  confusing,  for  a  dry  musical  rAle  must 
naturally  be  resonant,  but  is  not  modified  by  a  resonance  in  the  sense 
mentioned  above.  To  avoid  this  confusion  it  is  advisable  to  return  to 
Skoda's  term,  consonaiing  rdles. 

Dry  musical  rdles  (sonorous  and  sibilant),  even  when  they  arise  in 
aerated  pulmonary  tissue,  have  so  distinct  and  well  recognized  a  musical 
character  that  conditions  of  resonance  or  consonance  cannot  alter  them 
to  any  extent,  and  only  a  very  skilled  ear  can  distinguish  any  difference 
between  consonating  and  non-consonating  musical  rdles.  On  account 
of  the  marked  preponderance  of  a  ground-tone,  consonance  in  such 
rales  is  evidenced  more  hy  an  increased  intensity  than  by  any  qualita- 
tive modification  of  the  tunber.  Merely  from  the  increase  in  intensity, 
we  can  draw  no  further  conclusions.  But  moist  and  also  crackling  rdles 
are  very  plainly  affected  by  consonation.  The  entire  effect  is  increased 
in  intensity,  and  certain  high  partial  tones  are  especially  intensified 
by  resonance.  The  result  is  diflScult  to  describe  clearly,  but  can  easily 
be  demonstrated  upon  an  appropriate  patient.  In  the  discussion  of 
bronchial  breathing  we  showed  that  actual  resonating  phenomena 
do  appear  in  the  bronchi,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  rdle 
may  resonate.  But  the  better  conduction  through  consolidated  tissue 
is  not  alone  suflBcient  to  make  the  rdles  resonant;  nor  is  loudness  of  any 
avail,  for  tracheal  rdles  loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  at  a  distance 
show  no  trace  of  resonance.  The  resonating  character  depends,  for 
the  most  part,  on  an  admixture  of  the  higher  overtones.  Certain 
types  of  stethoscopes  will  add  a  distinct  resonance  to  rdles.  (See  pp.  280 
and  305.)  A  pulmonary  cavity  which  presents  a  metallic  note  to  per- 
cussion and  an  amphoric  and  metallic  breathing  to  auscultation  also  fur- 
nishes consonating  rdles,  with  a  metallic  resonance. 

The  so-called  metallic  tinkle  (gutta  cadens),  heard  especially  in 
tuberculous  destruction  of  the  lung,  is  apparently  nothing  but  a  me- 
tallic consonating  crackling  rdle  in  a  cavity  (see,  however,  a  similar 
sound  with  a  different  import,  p.  302,  Pneumothorax).  After  this 
discussion  of  its  origin,  the  diagnostic  significance  of  the  consonating 
rale  will  require  fewer  words,  for  it  should  now  be  clear  that  the  demon- 
stration of  the  consonation  of  rdles  has  exactly  the  same  significance 
as  the  demonstration  of  pathologic  bronchial  breathing.  And  the 
author  would  emphasize  to  the  beginner  the  importance  of  distinguish- 
mg  consonance  and  non-consonance  of  the  rdles  in  the  diagnosis  of  con- 
solidations. If  bronchial  breathing,  consonating  rdles,  and  dulness  of 
the  percussion-note  were  always  present  together  over  pulmonary  con- 
solidations, the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  signs  would  be 
sufficient,  and  we  could  then  dispense  with  the  others.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  so  simple;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  bronchial  breathing  is 
very  often  heard  without  any  dulness,  and  just  as  frequently  there  are 
consonating  rdles  without  bronchial   breathing.     Roughly,   the  con- 
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ditions  essential  for  consonating  r41es  and  for  broiK 
the  same;  but  either  may  be  present  alone,  because  q 
elements  must  be  increased  by  resonation  to  exbib 
character  in  the  riles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  respi 
the  other. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  there  is  one  thin| 
size.  A  rdlfe  must  possess  a  certain  strength  to  be 
plainly';  hence,  with  very  superficial  breathmg  we  fn 
a  consolidation  or  a  cavity  non-consonating  r&Ies,  \ 
breathing,  are  transformed  into  consonating  r&les.  I 
is  often  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  in  quite  sick  [ 
because  the  superficial  breathing  characteristic  of  thif 
strong  enough  to  produce  plain  bronchial  breathing, 
bling  rS,les  certain  ones  may  be  consonating  and  other 
because  parts  of  the  mixed  breathing  murmur  are  no 
bring  out  the  consonation. 

CREPITANT  RAlES  OR  CREPITATK 
During  the  first  stage  of  croupous  pneumonia,  ' 
the  lung  18  in  the  state  of  engorgement,  when  the  p 
still  full  of  air,  when  percussion  discloses  no  dulness, 
tation  shows  no  bronchial  breathing,  there  is  to  l 
affected  part  of  the  lung  the  ao-called  crepitant  r 
(crepitatio  indux),  A  similar  noise  {crepitatio  redi 
during  the  resolution  stage  of  pneumonia  when  t 
again  becomes  aerated.  This  characteristic  sound  if 
in  crowpoui  and  catarrhal  pulmonary  infiammalion,  i 
tuberculous  infiltration,  in  hemorrhagic  infarctions, 
pulmonary  edema.  In  most  cases  only  audible  d 
crepitation  possesses  a  certain  acoustic  similarity  to 
rfile  (subcrepitant),  and  can  be  very  well  imitated  b; 
between  the  fingers,  near  the  ear. 

Formerly,  crepitation  was  considered  to  be  a  trui 
rfile,  arising  when  the  air-current  set  into  motion  flu 
finest  bronchi  and  alveoli.  But  this  supposition  has 
the  first  place,  because  we  can  reproduce  crepitation  b 
pressing  between  the  fingers  the  absolutely  drj'  lung 
again  because  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  with  r 
the  alveoli  or  bronchi,  crepitation  is  sometimes  hea 
been  breathing  superficially  for  a  long  time  and  then  1 
The  fact  that  it  is  heard  only  with  inspiration  is  a 
against  its  origin  from  the  movement  of  secretion.  It 
universally  conceded  that  crepitation  does  not  arisi 
nor,  as  was  earlier  supposed,  as  a  consequence  of  i 
microscopic  explosions  of  air-bubbles  in  the  fluid  cont 
but  from  the  tearing  apart  of  the  approximated  alv 
inspiratory  stream.'  In  pulmonarj-  engorgement  r 
stage  of  pulmonarj'  etlema  we  can  well  imagine  that  tj 

■  JProf.  Sahli  has  entirely  dUreparded  one  theory  of  the  orij 
that  It  is  in  reality  a  very  fine  pleural  friction  rub  and  do«  not 
lung.  So  pood  an  authority  as  Osier  Fays,  "  Whether  this  i?  a  I 
is  produced  in  the  air-cells  and  finer  bronchi  is  still  an  open  qi 
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ing  and  soaking  of  the  alveolar  walls  would  approximate  them,  and  the 
presence  of  some  fluid  secretion  or  exudation  in  the  alveoli  would  only 
favor  each  expiratory  adhesion.  Still,  fluid  plays  here  a  secondary 
role.  In  pulmonary  edema,  if  the  transudation  increase,  genuine  fine 
bubbling  r^es  become  gradually  associated  with  crepitation,  and  later 
on,  when  the  fluid  reaches  the  greater  bronchi,  even  coarse  moist  rdles 
are  developed.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  study  the 
difference  between  crepitation  and  the  fine  moist,  or  so-called  subCrepi- 
tant,  rdles.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by  remembering  that  the 
former  occurs  during  inspiration  and  possesses  a  resonating  character. 

When  associated  with  bronchial  breathing,  crepitation  points  to  the 
beginning  of  a  consolidation,  and  has,  therefore,  a  serious  significance. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  the  crepitatio  redux  at  the  termination  of  a 
pneumonia  is  a  longed-for  sign  of  beginning  resolution,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  alveoU  have  once  more  become  permeable  to  air.  Crep- 
itation may  in  certain  cases  be  heard  over  some  spot  or  other  of  the 
chest  during  the  entire  course  of  croupous  pneumonia,  because  this 
disease  almost  never  develops  simultaneously  at  all  points. 

In  making  a  diagnosis,  the  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  phy- 
siologic crepitant  rdles  at  the  borders  of  the  lung  must  be  remembered. 
When  there  is  but  little  need  of  air,  the  lungs  are  not  freely  expanded, 
so  that  the  alveoli  at  the  borders  of  the  lung  may  become  empty  through 
compression.  If,  then,  the  patient  be  made  to  take  several  full  breaths, 
the  air  rushing  into  the  collapsed  alveoli  may  cause  crepitation.  These 
physiologic  crepitant  riles  appear  only  near  the  borders  of  the  lun^, 
usually  occur  symmetrically  on  both  sides,  especially  in  front,  and  dis- 
appear after  a  few  deep  breaths.  They  may  be  further  differentiated 
by  the  absence  of  any  other  abnormal  signs  at  the  spot  in  question. 

Actual  crepitation  may  exceptionally  be  heard  with  expiration, 
probably  depending  upon  the  fact  that  under  usual  conditions  some 
of  the  alveoli  become  filled  with  air  during  expiration  instead  of  during 
inspiration.  This  is  simple  enough  to  understand  if  we  suppose  that, 
in  consequence  of  adhesions  or  of  partial  rigidity  from  small  areas  of 
consolidation,  one  portion  of  the  lung  does  not  breathe  so  well  as  an  ad- 
joining part,  and  that  the  part  breathing  well  may,  on  account  of  some 
obstacle  opposing  its  emptying  (secretion  or  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane),  sometimes  pump  the  expiratory  air  into  the  part  breathing 
poorly.  The  latter  will  then  be  distended  while  the  rest  of  the  lung 
expires,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  crepitation  which  is  expiratorj^  in  relation 
to  the  general  respiration,  but  inspiratory  in  relation  to  the  affected 
part  itself.  In  lobular  consolidations  at  the  sharp  pulmonary  edges 
the  author  has  not  infrequently  found  this  expiratory  crepitation. 

CARDIOPNEUMATIC  RALES   (Cardiac  RMes  and  Cardiac  Crepitation) 

Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  ordinarj"-  rdles  occasioned  by 
respiratory  movements,  we  should  mention  the  fact  that  in  rare  cases 
with  coexistent  catarrh  of  the  bronchi,  rdles  may  be  produced  by  the 
movements  of  the  heart  itself.  These  are  due  in  part  to  the  direct 
mechanical  vibration  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  lung;  in  part, 
however,  to  the  systolic  and  diastolic  variations  of  intrathoracic  pressure 
from  alterations  in  cardiac  volume  (auxo-  and  meiocardia).  Such 
variations  cause  real  respiratory  excursions  of  the  adjoining  pulmonary 
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that  it  can  be  just  as  plainly  heard  during  expiration  as  during  in- 
spiration, and  that  it  is  more  jerky  than  the  crepitation.  Friction 
sounds  heard  over  the  precordia,  which  originate  from  the  pleura,  from 
the  pericardium,  or  from  the  sharp  pulmonary  edge  overlapping  the 
heart,  may  be  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  action  as  well  as  with  the 
breathing.  They  are  called  pleuropencardial,  pseudopericardial,  or  extra- 
pericardial  friction  sounds,  and  are  liable  to  be  confused  with  true  peri- 
cardial rubs.     (See  Pericardial  Friction  Sound  for  Diagnosis.) 

In  pleurisy  with  effusion,  the  friction  sound  disappears,  because 
the  layer  of  fluid  prevents  the  two  pleural  surfaces  from  touching  and 
rubbing.  The  rub  may  persist,  however,  along  the  edge  of  dulness, 
rather  more  commonly  m  front  than  behind.  Such  a  persistence 
proves  that  the  two  pleural  surfaces  touch  and  rub  against  each 
other  somewhere  above  or  below  the  adhesions,  encapsulating  the  fluid 
exudate.  The  reappearance  of  a  rub  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
dulness  is  a  favorable  sign,  because  it  shows  that  the  fluid  is  diminishing 
and  the  pleural  surfaces  are  again  in  contact.  The  dulness  may  then  be 
due,  at  least  m  part,  to  thick  layers  of  fibrin.  Loud  friction  sounds  may, 
of  course,  be  transmitted  some  distance  from  their  place  of  origin;  but 
if  they  be  plainly  felt  by  the  palpating  hand  over  the  area  where  they 
are  heard  loudest,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  arise  very  near  by. 

RESPIRATORY  MURMURS  IN  INTERSTITIAL  PULMONARY  EMPHYSEMA 

When  air  from  within  the  lung  is  forced  into  the  interstitial  pulmonary  connec- 
tive tissue  by  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  alveolar  walls,  bubbling  sounds  and  some- 
times miirmurs  are  produced  by  each  respiratory  excursion.  These  sounds  generally 
recall  coarse  or  mixed  moist  rdles,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  resonant  in  character. 
The  resonance,  which  may  assume  even  a  metallic  character,  probably  depends 
upon  the  resonation  in  the  cavities  formed  by  the  bubbles.  Sometimes  these  sounds 
sunulate  the  familiar  emphysematous  crackling  of  the  skin  (see  p.  57),  but  they  are 
too  coarse  to  be  confused  with  crepitation  (p.  298  et  seq.).  When  large  emphyse- 
matous bubbles  are  situated  beneath  the  pleura,  they  may  sometimes  decidedly 
weaken  the  respiratory  murmur.  Interstitial  emphysema  may  be  present  at  any 
spot;  it  may  spread  over  the  entire  lung,  and  from  there  in  the  mediastinum  and  into 
tne  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  of  interstitial  pul- 
monary emphysema  will  be  first  securely  established  and  the  confusion  with  r&les 
prevented  by  the  demonstration  of  the  precordial  murmur  of  emphysema,  and  of  the 
characteristic  crackling  of  the  skin. 

NOISES  AUDIBLE  IN  PNEUMOTHORAX 

PLEURAL  SPLASHING   (Succtistlo  Hippocratit) 

Hippocrates  first  described  the  characteristic  splashing  noise  produced 
by  shaking  a  patient  with  sero-  or  pyopneumothorax.  The  noise  is 
similar  to  that  made  by  shaking  a  large  flask  half  filled  with  water, 
and  arises  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  it  is  audible  at  a  distance; 
sometimes  only  to  be  heard  when  the  examiner  places  his  ear  against 
the  chest.  The  patient  himself  frequently  notices  the  noise  during  all 
violent  movements.  The  splashing  sometimes  presents  a  distinctly 
metallic  timbre,  according  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  pneumothorax 
cavity  and  to  the  tension  of  the  contained  air. 

Similar  succussion  noises  may  evidently  arise  in  any  other  physiologic 
or  pathologic  body  cavity  containing  both  air  and  fluid ;  for  example, 
when  air  is  contained  in  the  pericardium  or  in  the  peritoneum  with  a 
fluid  effusion.     It  is  also  occasionally  heard  in  a  large  pulmonary  cavity, 
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and  quite  frequently  in  perfectly  healthy  people  wit 
with  large  amounts  of  fluid  and  air.  In  order  to  di 
cratic  succusaion  in  pneumothoras  from  these  p 
cially  from  the  last-mentioned  physiologic  sound 
contents,  we  must  utilize  the  results  of  other  me 
and  endeavor  to  localize  the  origin  of  the  splast 
possible  by  the  proximity  of  the  ear,  and  also  bj 
with  a  filled  and  a  fasting  stomach.  Frequently 
examiner  can  appreciate,  with  his  hand  applied  to 
a  distinct  blow  of  the  fluid  wave  within  the  pleural 
of  the  shaking. 

TATER-THISTLB  NOISE  (Ptdmoasry  PiitB 

This  ifi  a  characteristic  gunijling  wbich  often  sounds  i 
of  a  coarse  bubbling  r&le.  It  is  occasionally  heard  ove: 
the  air  or  the  fluid  is  removed  by  aspiration,  and  so  the  ati 
ishes  the  pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity.  In  a  valvular  pn 
will  arise  as  soon  as  the  pressure  within  the  pleural  cavit 
that  of  the  atmospheric  pressure;  then  air  immediately  esci 
monaiy  fistula.  If  this  fistulous  opening  be  situated  belc 
the  noise  is  produced  by  the  rising  of  the  air-bubbles.  O 
character  and  of  its  mode  of  origin,  Unverricht  called  it  a 
Riegel  called  it  a  pulmonary  fistula  noise.  The  same  c 
without  aspiration  if  in  a  patient  with  a  pyopneumotho 
lung,  air  be  sucked  in  with  inspiration  during  the  expec 
or,  again,  if  with  coughing  air  be  squeezed  out  of  the  lui 
pneumothorax  which  opens  through  the  thoracic  wall  but 
which  also  has  a  pulmonary  hstula.  The  sign  is  of  some  c 
nizing  the  occurrence  of  a  pulmonary  fistula. 


In  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  we  have  seen  upon  p.  '■ 
noise  of  falling  drops  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  simp] 
but  in  pyopneumothora.\,  on  the  contrary,  actual  falliii 
When  such  a  patient  changes  from  the  recumbent  to  the  b 
possible  that  the  shaggy  prominences  of  the  pleura  eovere< 
previously  moistenedVfree  themselves  from  6uid  drop  b; 
produce  a  metallic  dropping  noise.  ' 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  VOICE  SOUNDS  OVER 
CHOPHONY 
Transmission  of  the  voice  sounds  from  the 
through  the  lung  to  the  chest  surface  is  subject,  unJ 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of 
re8pirator>-  murmur.  The  voice  sounds  are  then 
the  areas  where  we  hear  physiologic  bronchial  bre 
hilum  of  the  lung  between  the  shoulder-blades,  an 
of  the  sternum.  But  even  in  these  regions,  und 
tions,  no  distinct  articulation  is  heard,  although  wh< 
a  strong,  sometimes  almost  fluttering  sound  is  a 
mission  of  the  voice  is  known  as  physiologic  bron 
ditions  to  which  it  is  due  are  similar  to  those  wh 
bronchial  breathing.  At  best  the  voice  cannot 
but  sounds  as  if  some  one  were  talking  at  some  ' 
poor  acoustic  qualities.  The  whispere<l  voice  is  i 
more  distinctly.     Pronounced  bronchophony  will 
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dividual  sounds  and  the  rhythm  of  syllables.  Very  faint  bronchophony 
is  known  as  "  bronchial  whispering  or  lisping."  ^  Physiologic  broncho- 
phony decreases  rapidly  from  the  region  of  the  larger  bronchi  toward 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  lung,  so  that  here  only  an  indistinct 
humming  can  be  detected. 

Pathologic  bronchophony  is  similar,  acoustically,  to  the  physiologic 
form.  It  is  due  to  the  same  conditions  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  pathologic  bronchial  breathing.  It  is  heard  over  areas  of  com- 
pressed or  consolidated  lung  with  patent  bronchi,  over  bronchiectases, 
and  over  pulmonary  cavities.  Bronchophony  may  acquire  a  metallic 
soimd  over  cavities.  Pathologic  bronchophony,  like  bronchial  breath- 
ing, owes  its  origin  partly  to  better  conduction  of  sound  by  bronchi  which 
are  surrounded  by  a  consolidated  area  and  partly  to  resonance.  Physio- 
logic bronchophony  varies  in  different  individuals;  hence,  in  order  to 
detect  any  pathologic  change,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  compare  sym- 
metric portions  of  the  chest.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
physiologic  bronchophony  is  ordinarily  louder  on  the  right  side,  just  as 
18  physiologic  bronchial  breathing.  Both  the  spoken  and  the  whispered 
voice  should  be  tested,  and  the  ear  which  is  not  used  for  auscultation 
should  be  closed,  so  as  to  avoid  any  sound  transmission  through  the  air. 
Pathologic  bronchophony  has  exactly  the  same  diagnostic  significance 
as  consonating  rAles  and  pathologic  bronchial  breathing  (see  above). 
All  these  signs,  in  virtue  of  their  common  origin  and  uniform  signifi- 
cance, may  be  included  in  the  term  "consonating  phenomena."  Each 
one  should,  however,  be  looked  for,  because  in  spite  of  their  uniform 
cause  and  significance,  any  one  of  the  three  may  be  imperfectly  devel- 
oped; bronchophony,  especially  for  the  whispered  voice  [whispered 
bronchophony. — Ed.]  may  be  heard  over  a  consolidated  area,  although 
bronchial  breathing  is  indistinct.  If  deep  breathing  be  painful  or  im- 
possible, so  that  no  bronchial  breathing  can  be  detected,  the  demon- 
stration of  bronchophony  may  be  of  great  value. 

Extreme  bronchophony,  or  pectoriloquy,  and  egophony,  a  form  of 
bronchophony  with  a  peculiar  bleating  quality,  are  sometimes  considered 
as  distinct  and  separate  phenomena.  But  the  author  does  not  con- 
sider it  justifiable  to  attribute  these  signs  to  different  conditions,  be- 
cause the  various  types  of  bronchophony  blend  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  indistinguishable  one  from  the  other.  Neither  does  he  consider 
it  justifiable  to  attribute  any  special  diagnostic  significance  to  pector- 
iloquy as  a  sign  of  cavities,  nor  to  egophony  as  a  sign  of  a  pulmonary 
compression  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  flattening  of  the  bronchi. 
Pectoriloquy  may  be  so  decided  over  a  consolidated  area  that  the 
examiber  can  appreciate  the  articulation  although  he  cannot  actually 
distinguish  the  word.  Egophony  may  also  be  audible  over  such  an 
area.  All  sorts  of  theories  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  the  bleating  sound  in  egophony,  but  none  of  them  has  satis- 
fied the  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  physics.  In  any  case  ego- 
phony is  simply  a  quantitative  increase  of  ordinary  bronchophony  and, 
therefore,  cannot  depend  upon  a  compression  of  the  bronchi.  If  the 
breathing  sound  amphoric,  and  if  the  percussion-note  be  metallic, 
the  bronchophony  is  apt  to  assume  either  an  amphoric  or  a  metallic 
timbre.      By  examining  for  bronchophony  with  the  naked  ear,  the 

*  [The  term  '*  bronchial  whisper"  should  not  be  confused  with  "  whispered  bron- 
chophony."— Ed.] 
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Dcal  fremitus  can  be  accurately  determined  at  the  same  time 
:  skin  of  the  ear  can  appreciate  the  vibration  even  more  deli 
can  the  hand,  possibly  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the  crania 


RIOUS  ERRORS  IN  PULHONARY  AUSCULTATION' 

1  expert  finds  auscultation  of  the  lungs  much  more  difBcul 
tation  of  the  heart,  and  to  a  beginner  the  former  is  especialli 

account  of  many  possible  errors.  First  of  all,  there  is  thi 
;tr  crepitation,  caused  by  the  displacement  of  the  hairs  unde 
cope  with  respiration.  This  occurs  in  persons  with  even  i 
growth  of  hair  on  the  chest.  The  crepitations  are  syn 
ith  the  respiratory  movements,  and  an  expert  wiD  quicklj 

the  sound  is  just  as  marked  during  inspiration  as  during 
and  that  it  is  intensified  by  a  careless  use  of  the  stethoscope 

of  error  may  be  so  annoying  that  it  is  necessary  to  wet  iht 
ghly  with  water,  soap  solution,  or  oil.     If  the  hairs  be  tot 
I  procedure  to  be  effective,  the  spot  should  be  shaved. 
sounds  may  also  lead  to  error.     In  auscultating  the  apic« 

sounds  produced  in  the  trapezius  as  it  takes  part  in  the 

excursion  may  be  very  disturbing.  They  may  simulate 
,hing  or  even  r41es.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize 
on,  80  as  to  avoid  error.  Muscle  sounds  may  also  be  pro- 
ibrillary  contraction  of  muscles,  e.g.,  "shivering,"  due  to 
re  of  the  examination.  These  sounds  may  be  appreciated 
:  shivering  is  apparent  to  the  eye.  Such  sounds  may  be 
id  from  the  respiratory  murmur  by  asking  the  patient  to 
tath;  if  they  persist,  they  are  not  respiratory.  Besides  these 
;Ie  sounds  there  is  a  so-called  "  passive  variety,"  which  may 
i  by  the  displacement  of  bundles  of  muscle-fibers  under  the 
stethoscope  by  light  movements  of  the  instrument  or  by  the 
excursion  of  the  chest  itself.  These  sounds  may  be  recog- 
ntentionally  moving   the  stethoscope,   and  so  reproducing 

when  the  patient  is  not  breathing.     Again,  such  sounds 

heard  when  examining  with  the  naked  ear  or  when  ver>' 
ying  the  stethoscope.  Other  sounds  originate  from  similar 
as,  for  instance,  that  produced  by  pressing  the  stethoscope 
sulated  fat  in  the  female  breast.  These  sounds  frequently 
epitation  very  closely.  They  .disappear  when  the  stetho- 
:d  properly,  and  reappear  when  a  little  pressure  is  exerted, 
the  patient  stops  breathing, 
iltating  portions  of  the  body  which  are  difficult  of  access  a 

often  liable  to  produce  typical  friction  soujids  artificially, 
t  he  be  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  if  his  stctho- 
)t  accurately  or  firmly  applied,  so  that  the  patient's  skin 
moves  with  respiration.  Hence,  it  is  a  good  plan  for  him 
his  examination  by  liatoning  with  the  naked  ear  or  after 
adjusting  his  stethoscope.  If  the  skin  be  greasy  or  sweaty, 
■  nibbeil  clean  with  a  drj'  towel. 
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There  are  a  great  many  other  opportunities  for  producing  extraneous 
sounds  and  so  confusing  the  examiner.  We  might  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  persuading  patients  that  their  chests  should  be  entirely  uncov- 
ered for  a  proper  examination,  that  they  should  not  scratch  themselves 
during  the  examination,  and  should  remain  absolutely  quiet.  It  is 
perfectly  useless  to  attempt  an  examination,  particularly  of  the  apices 
of  the  lungs,  unless  the  patient's  upper  chest  is  entirely  uncovered. 
A  patient's  false  modesty,  his  fear  of  catching  cold,  or  the  examiner's 
laziness — none  of  these  reasons  can  possibly  excuse  a  careless  exami- 
nation. 

It  is  desirable  for  every  physician  to  accustom  himself  thoroughly  to 
the  use  of  one  form  of  stethoscope.  Even  if  he  be  accustomed  to  a  poor 
instrument,  he  will  make  much  better  use  of  it  than  at  his  first  attempts 
with  a  better  one.  Stethoscopes  differ  decidedly  in  their  reproduction 
of  consonation,  i,  e.,  bronchial  phenomena.  The  popular  hard-rubber 
stethoscopes,  for  example,  with  comparatively  long,  open  bells  and 
thin,  smooth  walls,  increase  the  resonation  very  decidedly.  Mixed 
breathing  through  one  of  these  instruments  sounds  much  more  bron- 
chial than  through  a  cylindric  wooden  stethoscope.  Rdles  assume  a 
more  consonating  character  when  heard  through  the  former,  a  fact 
which  the  author  considers  a  practical  proof  that  consonating  rdles  are 
produced  by  resonation  and  consonation.^ 

Another  source  of  error  in  auscultating  the  chest  may  be  mentioned. 
If  the  stethoscope  bell  be  carelessly  applied  to  the  chest-wall,  so  that 
part  of  its  edge  does  not  rest  there  firmly,  but  is  slightly  elevated, 
thus  allowing  the  air  free  entrance  to,  and  exit  from,  the  bell,  the 
examiner  will  frequently  hear  a  very  good  imitation  of  bronchial 
breathing.  The  sound  is,  of  course,  due  to  resonation.  Probably  the 
noise  of  the  patient  breathing  through  his  mouth  is  transmitted  and 
exaggerated  by  the  open  bell.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  sound  we  hear 
when  we  place  a  large  sea-shell  with  its  opening  near  the  ear;  when 
external  sounds  ordinarily  unnoticeable  are  so  much  exaggerated  by 
resonation  that  children  frequently  imagine  they  hear  the  roaring  of 
the  sea. 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  HEART 

We  almost  always  need  a  stethoscope  to  auscultate  the  heart  prop- 
erly, because,  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis,  we  wish  not  only  to  appreciate 
the  sounds,  but  also  to  localize  them  as  accurately  as  possible.  W^e 
often  need  to  auscultate  the  heart,  both  in  the  recumbent  and  in  the 
erect  posture,  and  sometimes  in  other  postures.  Hence,  it  is  a  good 
routine  to  auscultate  every  patient's  heart,  both  while  he  is  lying  down 
and  while  he  is  sitting  or  standing  up.  (See  Mitral  Insufficiency  and 
Aortic  Insufficiency.) 

» [The  use  of  the  single-barrel  stethoscope  preferred  by  Prof.  Sahli  is  not  common 
among  the  profession  in  America.  I'ndouDtedly ,  many  of  his  reasons  for  this  prefer- 
ence are  well  foimded;  but  a  eood  binaural  stethoscope  ^411  transmit  the  sounds 
quite  as  plainly,  always  provided  that  the  examiner  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
tne  resonation  of  his  own  instrument.  80  many  different  stethoscopes  have  been 
advised  by  different  authorities  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  special 
type. — Ed..] 
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NORHAL  AUSCULTATION  SIGNS  OVER  THE  HEART 
The  only  sounds  we  hear  over  a  healthy  individual's  heart  are  t 

so-called  "heart  tones."     The  word  "tone"  is  not  used  here  in  str 

acoustic  sense,  because  the  sounds  heard  are  mo 

only   quite    rarely   possess   a   distinctly    recogn 

authors  call  normal  heart  tones  "bruits  normal 

and  the  English  have  retained  the  term  "tone 

inaccuracy,  and  have  reserved  the  word  "  geraus( 

for  certain  pathologic  sounds  to  be  discussed  lat€ 

distinction  between  tones  and  murmurs.) 

We  normally  hear  two  heart  tones  over  the 
with  increased  cardiac  activity  they  may  often  be 
from  the  cardiac  region.  They  follow  each 
rhythm.  They  can  be  imitated  by  pronouncin 
dupp,"  or  by  tapping  a  closed  book  quite  lightl 
fingers.  A  short  pause  exists  between  the  first 
and  a  longer  pause  ensues  before  another  first  t 
tone  (the  so-called  systolic  tone)  is  synchronous 
felt  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  i.  e.,  the  begii 
second  is  synchronous  with  the  beginning  of  ( 
fore  called  the  diastolic  tone. 

Physiologists  have  proved  that  each  heart  ton 
factors,  and  that  the  reason  why  at  any  point  of 
two  tones  is  because  all  cardiac  tones  are  either  . 
other  words,  all  systolic  tones  are  massed  tog 
diastolic  tones.  In  reality,  six  different  tones  ; 
four  systolic  and  two  diastolic. 

The  four  systolic  tones  originate: 

1.  Over  the  left  ventricle,  at  the  mitral  valve. 

2.  Over  the  right  ventricle,  at  the  tricuspid  vi 

3.  Over  the  beginning  of  the  aorta. 

4.  Over  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  arter 
The  two  diastolic  tones  originate: 

5.  Over  the  aortic  semilunar  valves. 

6.  Over  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valves. 
Hence,  no  diastolic  tone  originates  over  t 

valves,  i.  e.,  over  the  ventricles. 

It  has  been  clearly  understood  for  years  that  tl 
be  produced  only  by  diastolic  tension  of  the  si 
origin  of  the  systolic  tones  has,  however,  baffled 
time.  Without  going  into  the  historic  prosentatii 
present  theory,  which  has  apparently  stood  the  1 
clinical  observation,  will  be  bnefly  mentioned.  T 
is  heard  at  the  apex,  originates,  according  to  tl 
from  the  systolic  ten.sion  of  the  auriculoventriei 
closed  at  the  end  of  diastole.  This  view  is  supp( 
vations.  In  atldition,  experiments  upon  the  bloof 
that  the  muscular  sound  of  the  heart  muscle  also 
ductionof  this  systolic  tone.  The  expression  "m 
not  be  construed  in  the  same  way  as  when  that 
skeletal  muscles.  The  muscle  sound  of  a  skelett 
pitch  depends  directly  upon  the  number  of  in 
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tvhich  together  produce  the  condition  of  tetanus.  The  contraction  of  the 
heart  is,  however,  single  and  not  tetanic;  hence,  its  muscular  sound  is 
very  different  from  the  skeletal  muscle  sound.  The  muscular  sound  of 
the  heart  is  in  reality  a  vibratory  phenomenon  caused  by  the  sudden  sys- 
tolic tension  of  the  heart;  in  other  words,  a  systolic  tension  tone,  of 
exactly  the  same  character  as,  and  coincident  in  time  with,  the  tension 
tones  produced  at  the  auriculoventricular  valves  and  over  the  large  ar- 
teries (aorta,  pulmonary  artery).  This  conception,  therefore,  means  that 
all  systolic  tones  of  the  heart  are  identical  in  character  and  are  due  to  ten- 
sion of  its  walls,  including  its  valves.  The  systglic  tones  over  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  referable  to  the  systolic  tension  of 
the  still  closed  semilunar  valves.  They  are  produced  by  the  sudden 
increase  in  intracardiac  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  systole. 

As  there  is  Ho  reason  to  separate  the  tension  tone  at  the  great  vessels 
— in  so  far  as  it  occurs  during  closure  time — from  the  tones  of  the  aur- 
iculoventricular valves  and  the  heart-wall  tone,  the  six  tones  given  in 
the  foregoing  scheme  can  be  well  reduced  to  four,  1  and  3,  and  2  and  4 
being  united  under  the  names  of  left  and  right  intracardiac  tension 
tones. 

The  supposition  that  the  systolic  tones  over  the  ^at  vessels  orig- 
inate in  a  similar  way  to  the  first  tones  over  the  ventncles  and  auriculo- 
ventricular valves,  and  that  they  all  are  due  to  intracardiac  tension 
during  closure  time,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  coincident 
in  time,  provided  the  tones  over  the  vessels  are  auscultated  very  close  to 
the  heart.  Still,  the  older  theory  that  the  systolic  tone  of  the  vessels  is 
produced  by  the  sudden  forcing  of  the  blood  into  them  during  systole  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  justifiable  in  as  far  as  a  second  component  of  the 
first  tone  can  very  often  be  detected  over  the  vessels  as  the  blood  is 
entering  them,  i.  e.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  expulsion  time.  (See  p. 
322.) 

Clinically,  it  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  systolic  tones  originate 
not  only  at  the  auriculoventricular  valves  ana  over  the  ventricles,  but  also  at  the 
great  vessels  (aorta  and  pulmonary  artery).  This  opinion  has  been  attacked  u^on 
physiologic  grounds.  Nevertheless,  the  author  considers  that  the  clinical  view 
is  unequivocally  supported  by  cases  of  mitral  and  tricuspid  insufficiency  which  furnish 
systolic  tones  over  the  auscultation  area  of  the  great  vessels,  while  no  such  tones 
can  be  made  out  over  the  ventricles.  Such  cases  are  not  very  rare.  These  systolic 
tones  may  then  depend  upon  the  intracardiac  tension  tone  of  the  closure  time  or 
upon  *'  the  expulsion  tone"  in  the  great  vessels  or  upon  both  together.  The  last 
alone  can  be  positively  demonstrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  reduplication  of  the  tone. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  pathologic  changes  of  the  systolic  tones 
which  originate  over  the  ventricles,  the  clinician  has  thus  far  concerned 
himself  almost  exclusively  with  that  part  of  the  tone  which  originates 
in  the  valves.  Hence  systolic  tones  which  are  heard  over  the  left  ven- 
tricle are  conmionly  called  "mitral  tones,"  those  heard  over  the  right 
ventricle,  "tricuspid  tones.''  The  so-called  muscular  tone  has  thus  far 
proved  of  little  diagnostic  significance  because  we  cannot  readily  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  proper  valvular  tones.  Certain  impurities  in  the 
first  tone,  usually  referable  to  the  auriculoventricular  valves,  may, 
however,  be  caused  by  the  muscular  tone  on  account  of  the  irregularities 
in  the  systolic  tension  of  the  heart  muscle  (e.  ^.,  in  fibrinous  myocarditis). 
Perhaps  finer  methods  of  examination  may  be  devised,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  utilize  the  muscular  tones  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  muscle.     (See  p.  321.) 
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empirically  the  points  at  which  each  valve  tone  can  be  best  auscultated 
separately. 

The  following  relations  between  the  sites  of  the  valves  (Luschka)  and 
their  respective  auscultation  points  have  been  demonstrated  by  extensive 
experience : 

The  mitral  valve  is  situated  beneath  the  junction  of  the  third  left 
costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum;  its  tone  is  heard  best  over  the  apex- 
beat. 

The  tricuspid  valve  is  situated  halfway  between  the  points  where  the 
left  third  and  right  fifth  costal  cartilages  join  the  sternum.  Its  tone  is 
heard  best  over  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  pulmonary  valve  is  situated  in  the  second  intercostal  space, 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  Its  tone  is  best  heard 
at  this  point. 

The  aortic  valve  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  at  the 
level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  Its  tone  is  best  heard  in  the  second 
right  intercostal  space,  near  the  edge  of  the  sternum. 

The  mitral  valve  tone  is  best  heard  at  the  apex,  because  the  valve 
itself  is  overlapped  by  the  lungs  and  by  the  nght  ventricle  with  the 
tricuspid  valve,  while  at  the  apex  the  overlying  lung  tissue  is  very 
thin,  and  the  left  ventricle,  in  which  the  sound  is  produced,  is  not 
covered  there  by  the  right  ventricle,  or,  at  least,  to  a  less  degree  than 
farther  above.  Further,  the  eccentric  situation  of  the  apex  prevents  the 
other  heart  tones  from  being  so  readily  transmitted  there. 

The  above  statements  explain  why  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  tones 
differs  at  different  points  over  the  heart.  The  author  will  state  the 
facts,  and  then  attempt  to  explain  them.  Over  the  auscultation  points 
for  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  and  in  the  vicinity,  the  heart  tones 
exhibit  an  iambic  rhythm  (lubb-diipp,  lubb-d,ipp). 

Over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  however,  and  as  far  as  the  apex- 
beat,  i.  e.,  over  the  auscultation  points  for  the  auriculo ventricular 
valves  (the  ventricles),  the  heart  tones  produce  a  trochee  (lubb-dupp, 
lubb-dupp). 

This  may  be  explained  as  follows:  No  diastolic  tone  is  produced  at 
the  auscultation  points  for  the  auriculo  ventricular  valves.  The  second 
tone  is  heard  only  by  transmission  from  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery;  consequently,  it  is  proportionately  diminished.  Hence,  the 
accent  upon  the  first  tone  (trochee).  The  conditions  are  different  over 
the  great  vessels,  where  both  a  first  and  a  second  tone  are  produced. 
Naturally,  the  first  tone  is  relatively  weak  because  it  is  produced  by  a 
moderate  increase  in  pressure  upon  the  roots  of  the  great  arteries  acting 
against  considerable  arterial  pressure  at  the  beginning  or  closure  time 
of  systole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  tone  is  much  stronger  and 
accentuated  because  it  is  produced  by  the  rapid  and  forcible  closure  of 
the  elastic  semilunar  valves  acting  under  the  pressure  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  arteries.  This  accounts  for  the  iambic  rhythm  heard  over 
the  great  vessels. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  SYSTOLE  AND  DUSTOLE  IN  AUSCULTATION 

One  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac 
lesions  is  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  systolic  from  the  diastolic  phase 
of  the  heart's  action;  in  other  words,  to  recognize  accurately  the  systolic 
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and  diastolic  tones.  An  experienced  clinician  ( 
cially  difficult  under  normal  conditions,  because 
tion  of  the  tones.  The  diaatoUc  tone  is  accentuate 
and  the  systolic  tone  is  accentuated  at  the  apex 
valve. 

The  sequence  of  the  heart  tones  at  the  base 
auscultation  points  for  the  auriculo ventricular 
following  scheme  (where  the  beginning  of  aye 
vertical  line) : 

Great  vessoU:  ts       7         Is       1 

Auriculoventricuiar  valves:  I—       w         r^       v 
is      P       Is      1 

Some  cases,  however,  furnish  exceptions  to 
tion  in  that  the  first  and  second  sounds  are  m 
tinct.  Under  such  circumstances  the  peculiai 
nishes  the  most  efficient  means  of  differentiation 
clinical  experience  have  proved  that  systole  is 
therefore  the  systolic  tone  is  the  one  preceded 
of  silence.  In  other  words,  if  the  heart  tones 
according  to  the  interval  of  silence,  and  pract 
instinctively,  the  first  tone  of  each  pair  will  b 
second  tone  the  diastolic.  In  the  following  aoh 
the  two  heart  tones  are  equally  accented,  but 
guished  by  the  relative  ien^hs  of  the  pauses  be1 


is       D         \J      £ 


Even  this  method  may  be  unavailable,  becai 
sometimes  equal  in  length  (pendulum  rhythrr 
usually  depends  upon  palpating  the  apex-beat, 
method  provided  the  heart  action  be  not  too  n 
sufficiently  forcible.  If,  however,  the  heart  t 
between  the  beginning  of  systole  and  diastole  L 
the  sensation  of  touch  with  the  perception  of  so 

Comparing  the  heart  tones  with  the  carotid  p 
action  is  rapid,  even  less  reliable  than  compam 
beat,  as  the  apex-beat  is  synchronous  with  tl 
carotid  pul.se  corresponds  more  accurately  to  th( 

Systole  can  never  be  determined  from  the 
heart  action  be  very  slow.  If  rapid,  the  radial 
second,  according  to  Landots),  and  so  coincides 
tole  than  with  systole.     Students  should,  theref 

Systole  and  diastole  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readil 
of  these  methods,  but  under  certain  pathologic 
heart  action  is  very  rapid,  especially  if  it  be  u"i 
tion  may  be  extremely  difficidt.  Decision  mui 
cases  until  the  heart  action  has  quieted  down,  c: 
rest,  or  with  the  aid  of  drugs  (digitalis). 

In  many  heart  lesions  systole  may  be  deter 
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characterized  pathologic  heart  murmurs,  particularly  those  which  are 
accentuated  toward  their  termination  and  which  occur  only  immediately 
before  systole — that  is,  are  presystolic.     (See  p.  334  et  seq.) 

In  the  above  description  the  author  has  enumerated  the  different 
methods  for  recognizing  the  phases  of  the  heart's  action  in  the  order  of 
their  practicability.  The  most  desirable  and  the  most  commonly  em- 
ployed in  practice  is  the  determination  of  systole  by  the  accentuation 
of  the  tones  and  their  relation  to  the  pause.  Students  should  practise 
this  method  assiduously,  and  not  form  the  habit  of  determining  systole 
by  feeling  the  carotid  pulse,  or,  worse  still,  the  radial  pulse.  The  method 
recommended  affords  excellent  practice  in  training  the  ear,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  physicians  who  have  never  studied  music. 

THE  GRAPHIC  REGISTRATION  OF  THE  HEART  TONES  AND  THE  CHRONO- 
SCOPIC  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  SYSTOLE 

Hiirthle,  by  means  of  the  telephone,  and  Einthoven,  by  the  string  galvanometer, 
have  both  succeeded  in  registenng  the  heart  tones  automaticallv.  But  in  each 
method  the  apparatus  is  too  complicated  and  expensive,  and  the  procedure  too 
tedious  and  dimcult  for  clinical  use.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  obtain  the  same 
result  by  a  simpler  method,  since  the  graphic  registration  of  the  heart  tones  is  of 
the  greatest  climcal  interest  for  the  determmation  of  the  time  of  systole  and  diastole. 
Martins,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  was  the  first  to  employ  auscultation  for  this 
purpose.  By  recording  manually  the  results  obtained  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  he  has 
obtained  important  data  for  the  interpretation  of  the  normal  cardiogram  (see  p. 
365);  but  unless  it  has  escaped  the  author,  his  method  has  not  yet  l^n  adopted 
clinically.  The  author  has  experimented  with  this  method  with  two  purposes 
in  view:  (1)  To  obtain  the  means  of  interpreting  irregular  sph^rgmograms,  since  the 
r^istration  of  the  heart  tones  gives  the  rate  ofthe  heart  action  (particularly  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  extra  systoles);  and  (2)  to  determine  the  length  of  systole 
as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  changes  in  the  heart  function. 

In  this  case  the  point  is  the  determination  of  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  heart  tone,  or  the  registration  of  both  heart  tones. 

The  author  in  general  made  use  of  the  simplified  Jaquet's  sphygmocardiograph 
(see  p.  126),  recording  the  radial  pulse  directly,  where  this  was  demanded  by  the  pur- 
poses of  experiment,  and  simultaneouslv  marking  on  the  same  paper,  by  means  of 
the  pneimiatic  writing  apparatus,  the  heart  tones  as  heard  on  auscultation.  For 
this  purpose  the  writing  apparatus  was  connected  with  a  rather  thick-walled  rubber 
tube,  closed  at  the  free  end.  This  tube  was  struck  by  the  finger,  following  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart  action.  At  each  beat  a  mark  was,  therefore,  made  on  the  paper.  The 
author  uaed  the  rubber  tube  instead  of  the  tambour,  which  Martins  employed, 
because  after  the  first  stroke  the  drum  membrane  was  likely  not  to  come  back  mto 
pasition  in  time  for  the  second,  in  case  the  two  tones  were  close  together,  so  that  a 
purely  mechanical  cause  was  apt  to  effect  a  delav  in  the  registration  of  the  second 
tone.  Although  this  difficulty  was  obviated  by  tne  use  of  the  rubber  tube,  another, 
alr^bdy  point^  out  by  Martins,  remained — the  physiologic  reaction  time  of  the 
experimenter.  The  time  required  to  appreciate  the  heart  tone  and  to  move  the 
finger  necessarily  delayed  the  registration  of  the  tone  beyond  its  actual  time.  Mar- 
tins showed  that  where  the  heart  action  is  perfectly  regular,  this  error  is  eliminated, 
since  the  ear  of  the  experimenter  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  rhythm  that  to  a 
certain  extent  he  gives  the  stroke  at,  and  not  after,  the  moment  of  the  heart -beat. 
The  author  believes  the  correct  explanation  to  be  rather  that  the  experimenter 
gradually  comes  to  appreciate  the  length  of  time  between  the  two  beats  and  registers 
this  interval  rather  than  the  exact  moments  of  the  beats  themselves.  For,  from 
the  moment  when  one  grasps  the  length  of  the  interval  as  an  entity,  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  the  reaction  time,  but  merely  of  the  rhythm.  But  even  then,  as 
Martins  has  pointed  out,  results  corresponding  to  those  obtained  by  the  exact 
marking  of  the  tones  are  confined  to  cases  where  the  heart  action  is  absolutely  and 
mathematically  regular — and  this  is  not  the  case,  even  under  physiologic  conditions. 
Strictly  speaking,  then,  this  procedure  does  not  give  an  exact  registration  of  the 
tones,  especially  in  pathologic  cases  with  irregular  heart  action.  To  be  sure,  it 
might  possibly  be  conceivable  that  each  experimenter  after  great  experience,  if  he 
controlled  his  results  by  comparing  them  with  the  cardiogram,  which,  at  least  in 
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simple  cases,  gives  directly  the  time  of  the  second  heart  tone,  might  be  able  to  d 
tannine  his  personal  equation  and  make  allowance  for  it  in  the  curve.  But  the 
difficulties  interfere  only  with  reKistering  the  exact  moment  of  the  fint  heart  tout 


_„ , y,  M«howr.  _, „,  _,„ 

curve,  it  ii  a  cue  of  >  regular  seqiienM  of  extra  syBlolcB.  Id  the  hcc 
the  noimil  thythm  trarnpiree  until  extra  systoles  letur.  The  appa™ 
aeriea  of  imabortened  bis«miaaL  pulses  with  compeiualoTy  paiuee  and 

They  do  not  militate  against  correct  results  for  either  of  thi 
above;  (I)  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  the  heart  action  I 
nition  of  extra  systoles,  aad  (2)  the  determination  of  the  < 


the  first  case  only  the  numerical  r^istration,  not  the  exact 
is  required.     (See  results  of  such  an  experiment  in  Fig.  153,) 
•This  curve  was  registered  by  striking  a  drum  instead  i 
marks  are  too  high  for  accuracy  in  markm^  the  time. 
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In  the  second  case — the  determination  of  the  duration  of  systole — the  interval 
between  the  two  tones  is  independent  of  the  reaction  time,  since  the  latter  delays 
equally  the  registration  of  each  tone.  The  author,  therefore,  believes  that  valuable 
results  concerning  the  length  of  systole  may  be  obtained  by  this  method,  especially 
as  by  its  means  he  has  already  determined  that  very  considerable  differences  in  this 
regard  occur,  e.  g.,  the  prolonged  time  of  systole  in  the  so-called  pendulum  rhythm. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  may  be  modified  by  discarding  the  graphic 
apparatus  and  simply  registering  the  time  of  the  beats  on  a  watch  held  in  the  hand. 
For  this  purpose  a  stoi>- watch  or  chronoscope,  ^ving  fractions  of  a  second,  is  neces- 
sary. P^er,  Favanger  &  Co.  (NeuchAtel,  Switzerland)  have  furnished  the  author 
with  a  suitable  instrument. 


Fig.  155. — A  part  of  the  inner  mechaninn  of  the  pocket  chronoecope  lexact  siae). 

The  large  hand  makes  its  circuit  in  one  second;  the  small  hand,  in  one  minute. 
The  time  may,  therefore,  be  read  to  y^^r  of  a  second.  Before  using  the  watch,  both 
hands  must  be  brought  to  the  00  mark.  By  pressing  at  m  the  works  are  set  in 
motion,  as  evidenced  by  the  sound,  but  the  liands  do  not  move.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  time  to  oe  measured  the  hands  are  set  in  motion  by  a  second  push  at 
m,  ana  at  the  end  stopped  in  the  same  manner.  After  the  time  has  been  read  ofT, 
a  fourth  push  at  m  brings  the  hands  back  to  00.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
uniformi^  of  movement,  the  very  delicate  r^^ulator  of  the  Hipps  chronoscope  is 
used,  instead  of  that  of  the  ordinary  watch. 

An  elastic  steel  tongue  (cf.  Fig.  155),  when  struck,  vibrates  like  a  tuning-fork, 
thus  producing  the  bugle-pitched  humming  sound  heard  ^hen  the  works  are  set  in 
motion.  This  engages  with  the  brake  wheel,  b,  and  is  set  in  vibration  when  the  latter 
revolves.   The  rate  of  vibration  of  d  governs  the  velocity  of  b,  as,  at  each  vibration  of 
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plish  the  necessary  transformation  of  velocity,  a"  engages  with  b,  which,  therefore, 
governs  the  rapidity  of  the  wheels,  according  to  the  rate  of  vibration  of  d.  The 
axis  of  one  of  the  wheels  pierces  the  ground-plate  of  the  watch  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  sets  in  motion  the  wheels  that  turn  the 
bands.  These  are  invisible  in  the  diagram,  bein^  located  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ground-plate.  The  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  four  pushes  at  m  accom- 
plish the  four  results  above  descril)ed  (setting  the  works  in  motion,  setting  the  hands 
in  motion,  stopping  the  hands,  bringing  hands  to  00  point)  is  not  visible  m  Fig.  154, 
being  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ground-plat«.  It  consists  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  levers  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  stop-watch.  Each  preseure  at  m 
turns  a  swivel,  which  has  four  arms  or  sectors  at  right  angles  to  each  otner,  thit>ugh  a 
certain  angle  around  its  axis.  The  different  positions  thus  occupied  by  the  sectors 
correspond  to  the  different  positions  of  the  levers.  The  first  piish,  by  displacing  a 
spring,  releases  the  brake  wheel  6,  and  so  sets  the  works  in  motion.  The  second  push 
inserts  a  movable  connecting  wheel  between  the  moving  works  and  the  wheels  that 
move  the  hands,  thus  immediately  setting  the  latter  m  motion.  The  third  push 
releases  this  coimection  and  so  stops  the  hands  instantaneously,  as  their  inertia  is 
very  slight.  The  fourth  push,  by  means  of  an  eccentric  disc  (the  so-called  **  heart ") 
brings  the  hands  back  to  the  00  mark.  The  only  part  of  this  whole  mechanism 
vbible  in  Fig.  155  is  the  spring  n,  which  sets  free  or  arrests  the  wheel  6  as  the  spring 
p  Lo  shoved  oy  the  pin  o.  As  the  entire  mechanism  is  of  purely  technical  interest, 
It  need  not  be  described  further  here. 
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Fig.  157.— Diagram  repree>enting  the  top  view  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  four  buttons  (exact  sise). 

It  is  important  for  exact  measurements  that  the  works  be  set  running  before 
the  time  to  be  measured  begins^  in  order  that  their  initial  inertia  may  have  been 
jvercome  and  they  may  be  running  at  full  speed  before  the  hands  are  set  in  motion, 
rhe  watch  must  always  be  fully  woimd  ana  the  observations  be  made  only  during 
the  first  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  After  the  small  hand  points  to  45,  the  watch 
nust  be  completely  wound  again  and  the  hands  set  at  00.  Otherwise,  sufficient 
iccuracy  is  not  guaranteed. 

When  the  time  must  be  read  accurately  to  within  yiir  o^  a  second,  as  in  estimat- 
ng  the  duration  of  systole,  the  time  required  to  press  at  m  causes  a  considerable 
rror,  so  that  the  instrument  must  be  modified  by  an  arrangement  to  accomphsh 
his  automatically.  Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  116.  By  its  means 
he  finger  of  the  experimenter,  instead  of  completing  the  pressure  at  m,  nrierely 
ouches  lightly  the  buttons  3  and  4  and  the  motion  is  completed  by  a  previously 
t retched  spring.     The  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  a  hair  trigger. 

Fig.  156  shows  the  watch  inserted  in  a  nickel  case.  When  the  case  is  opened,  the 
nechanism  is  visible  and  easily  understood.  As  has  been  said,  m  must  be  pressed 
bur  times  in  measuring  any  given  interval  of  time,  as  follows:  (1)  To  brmg  the 
lands  to  00;  (2)  to  set  the  works  in  motion;  (3)  to  start  the  hands;  (4)  to  stop  the 
muds.  To  accomplish  these  four  ends,  four  buttons,  1,  2, 3, 4,  are  provided,  as  seen 
n  the  cross-section  (Fig.  157). 

In  Fig.  157, 3  is  sho^^-n  behind  1 ;  but  on  the  other  side,  2,  in  front  of  4,  is  omitted. 
Dn  the  right  side  of  the  figure  is  shown  the  mechanism  for  the  buttons  3  and  4; 
>n  the  left,  for  1  and  2.  For  movements  (3)  and  (4)  the  very  slightest  possible  pres- 
sure (50  gm.  is  sufl&cient)  is  necessary,  in  order  tliat  the  error  due  to  t lie  time  con- 
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med  in  tbe  movement  may  be  disregarded.  For  (1)  a: 
le  time  taken  is  ineonsequent  and  a  strong  pressure  ma 
lis  not  only  accompJishes  the  purposes  already  specified 
retehing  springs  c  and  c,  thus  setting  the  apparatus  in 
ovementa  (3)  and  (4).  Buttons  1  and  2  must,  tlierett 
Jttons  3  and  4  merely  touched.  Before  the  watch  is  pla> 
ust  always  be  stopped.  Fig,  156  corresponds  to  the  monu 
ive  been  pres-^eii.  By  pressing  1,  the  lever  ccc  has  beeni 
fie  left  spiral  spring  liaa  thereby  been  stretched,  and  the 
ith  o,  thus  leaving  the  apparatus  ready  for  movement  (i 
■essed  strongly  on  m,  thus  executing  movement  (1).  A 
'essed  it  rises  again  by  the  action  of  the  spriog  directlj 
>t  shon-n  in  the  figure,  is  then  ftressed,  thus  executing 
retching  the  right-hand  spiral  spring.  The  instrument  is 
easurement  of  a  time  interval.  By  a  slight  presBure  on 
)war<f,  cot  tf  released,  the  spring  recoils,  and  the  lever  d  ■ 
rce  and  velocity  that  the  loss  of  time  in  starting  and  art 
!^tect«d.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  regulate 
Inch  change  the  degree  of  engagement  between  if  and  c*. 
Two  buttons,  3  and  4,  are  provided  rather  than  one,  for 
mds,  not  only  for  technical  reasons  of  construction,  but  s 
ay  be  lost  in  lifting  the  finger,  as  would  be  the  case  if  thi 
ere  employed  for  both  movements, 

ABNORMAL  AUSCULTATION  SIGNS  OVER 

Only  those  abnormal  results  of  auscultation, 
hich  is  peculiar  to  auscultation,  will  be  discussed 
.  rhythm  can  usually  be  determined  quite  as  readi 
le  apex -beat,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  sections 
id  the  Apex-beat.  The  same  sections  describe  tl 
inditions  under  which  the  rhythm,  as  determined 
ilpation  of  the  apex-beat,  differs  from  that  ob 
ilse.  (See  p.  152  and  the  section  upon  Redupl 
iat.) 

lLTerations  in  the  loudness  or  INTENSrrV  OI 

The  intensity  of  the  heart  tones  depends  pa: 
ithin  and  partly  upon  conditions  without  the  hei 
lest-walls,  the  less  distinct  the  heart  tones,  Ht 
uscular  individuals,  and  particularly  in  women 
■easts,  the  heart  tones  are  apt  to  be  famt,  while  in  i 
ley  are  generally  loud.  Edema  of  the  chest-wi 
lc  heart  tones.  Similarly,  the  heart  tones  are  lee 
;  pushed  away  from  the  chest-wall,  as  a  result  of 

the  pericardium,  or  of  precordial  emphysen 
:udation  be  extensive,  the  heart  tones  are  freque 

They  arc  intensified,  however,  if  the  lung  be  ret: 
I  a  result  of  pulmonary  contraction  or  in  conseqi 
ent  upon  the  intrathoracic  space  (kyphoscoliosis, 
apbragtn,  or  displacement  of  the  heart). 

The  heart  tones  are  intensifieil  by  a  consolidati 
Iges  about  the  heart.  The  factors  operating  hi 
me  as  those  which  produce  bronchial  breathinj 
\.  288  et  seq.).  The  heart  tones  are  more  perfect 
irface,  on  the  one  hand,  through  patent  bronchi 
Jidated  lung,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  resona 
tinchi.   Resonance  is  also  responsible  for  the  inten 
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tones  in  pneumopericardium  and  in  adjoining  cavities  of  the  lungs,  and 
also  in  certain  ciegrees  of  distention  of  the  stomach  with  air.  In  all 
these  conditions  the  tones  acquire  a  metallic  ring. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  heart  tones  are  intensified  or  weakened 
on  account  of  conditions  within  the  heart  itself.  The  intensity  depends 
especially  upon  the  strength  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  tones 
are  louder  m  strong  individuals  or  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
excited,  while  they  are  less  audible  or  even  inaudible  in  weak  or  very 
sick  individuals,  during  collapse,  and  in  serious  affections  of  the  heart 
muscle  which  diminish  the  capacity  for  work.  Many  exceptions  to 
these  rules  occur  in  individual  cases,  because,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  intensity  of  the  heart  tones  depends  upon  many  other  factors  besides 
the  mere  strength  of  the  heart.  The  elasticity  and  smoothness  of  the 
valves  is  one  in  point,  and  it  may  perhaps  explain  why  the  heart  tones 
are  occasionally  very  loud  in  weak  individuals  with  low  blood-pressure 
and  in  anemic  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  louder 
tone  may  be  caused  by  increased  rigidity  of  the  valves.  (See  Increase 
of  the  Mitral  Tone  in  Mitral  Stenosis,  p.  318  et  seq.) 

If  the  heart  tones  be  increased,  they  may  be  audible  not  only  over 
the  precordia,  but  also  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  heart, 
in  the  interscapular  space,  in  the  head,  in  the  epigastric  region,  and 
occasionally  even  at  some  distance  from  the  patient's  body. 

Increase  or  diminution  of  individual  tones  is  of  greater  significance 
than  uniform  increase  or  diminution  of  all  the  heart  tones.  In  order  to 
recognize  changes  in  the  intensity  of  individual  tones,  we  must  clearly 
appreciate  the  relative  intensity  of  the  different  heart  tones  under 
physiologic  conditions.  The  corresponding  tones  of  the  right  and  left 
heart  are  generally  conceded  to  be  of  equal  intensity.  This  is  true 
despite  the  greater  power  developed  by  the  left  ventricle,  because  the 
intensity  of  the  tone  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  value  of 
the  pressure  acting  upon  the  valves,  as  upon  the  difference  between  the 
pressures  acting  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  valve  at  the  moment  of 
closure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  increase  in  tension.  Again,  although 
the  mitral  and  aortic  tones  of  the  left  heart  are  naturally  louder  than 
the  corresponding  tones  of  the  right  heart,  this  difference  in  intensity  is 
neutralized  because  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are  situated  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  chest-wall  than  are  the  valves  of  the  right  heart. 
Even  under  normal  conditions  the  corresponding  tones  of  the  right  and 
left  heart  are,  however,  occasionally  of  unequal  intensity;  hence,  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  one  or  the  other  tone  cannot  be  considered 
pathologic  unless  the  difference  be  very  marked. 

The  second  aortic  tone  is  increased  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, provided  the  valves  themselves  are  not  seriously  diseased  and  the 
hypertrophied  ventricle  is  strong  enough  to  produce  an  increase  in  blood- 
pressure.  This  occurs  particularly  in  arteriosclerosis  and  in  chronic 
nephritis.  The  second  pulmonic  tone  is  increased  similarly  in  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  which  accompanies  mitral  lesions,  or 
in  any  other  condition  obstructing  pulmonary  circulation  (emphysema). 
Accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonic  tone  is,  therefore,  an  important 
sign  of  a  compensated  mitral  lesion.  Diminution  or  weakening  of  a 
second  pulmonic  tone  which  has  been  previously  accentuated  occurs 
when  the  compensation  in  these  lesions  becomes  disturbed  as  soon  as 
the  right  ventricle  fails  to  exert  sufficient  power.     But  such  accent- 
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uation  is  also  often  absent  even  without  such  failure 
as  may  be  easily  understood  from  what  has  been  said 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  grade  of  valvular  le 
part.  Liithje  found  that  in  healthy  children  of  ten  1 
of  age,  the  second  pulmonic  tone  is  regularly  accentual 
with  the  second  aortic  tone.  He  attributes  this  to  tht 
influence  of  the  superficial  position  of  the  pulmonar 
age.  [Creighton,  working  in  Cabot's  clinic,*  showed  "  th 
of  healthy  children  under  ten  years  of  age  the  pulmoni 
louder  than  the  second  aortic.  In  the  next  decade  (t 
the  twentieth  year)  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  lou 
of  the  cases.  About  half  of  207  cases  between 'the 
and  twenty-nine  showed  an  accentuation  of  the  [ 
while  after  the  thirtieth  year  the  number  of  cases  shoi 
uation  became  smaller  with  each  decade,  until  aftc 
we  found  an  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  in  6€ 
examined." — Ed.)  Under  the  above  conditions,  wb 
develops  more  force,  we  might  expect  that  the  first  aoJ 
tones,  as  well  as  those  over  the  corresponding  ai 
valve,  would  be  intensified.  Although  not  usually 
occasionally  true.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the 
first  aortic  and  pulmonic  sounds  depends  less  upon  the 
exerted  by  the  ventricles  at  the  beginning  of  systole  tl 
ference  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  closed  valve 
of  the  increase  in  tension.  Similarly,  the  intensity 
ventricular  tones  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  al 
veloped  by  the  heart  as  upon  the  degree  of  systolic 
rapidity  of  its  increase  at  the  valve.  Greater  workinj 
necessarily  increase  these  two  factors,  provided  suffic 
the  ventncle  during  diastole  and  at  the  same  time 
under  considerable  tension. 

Here  must  also  be  cited  the  frequently  mentionec 
systolic  tone  at  the  mitral  valve  in  mitral  stenosis.  Th 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  an  acoustic  deception  arisin| 
accentuation  of  the  toiie,  which  abruptly  interrupt 
crescendo  murmur.  (See  p.  335.)  In  other  cases  thi 
ness  of  the  first  tone  may  be  due  to  the  anatomic 
corresponding  rigidity  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  samt 
the  tncuspid  tone  in  tricuspid  stenosis. 

A  dimmution  of  individual  heart  tones  is  caused  bj 
tensive  destruction  of  the  respective  valves.  Thus,  n 
of  the  mitral  valve  causes  diminution  of  the  mitral  t 
destruction  of  the  aortic  valve  causes  diminution  of  1 
tone.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  man; 
are  held  about  this  point.  The  loss  of  a  portion  of  th 
valve  does  not  necessarily  cause  absence  or  even  mark 
the  corresponding  tone,  becau.'i«  the  remaining  portii 
can  .itill  pro<hice  the  tones;  and,  besides,  not  only  the 
also  the  surrounding  structures,  contribute  to  the  prO( 
For  the  first  tone  the  walh  of  the  ventricle  and  the 
and  for  the  second  the  walls  of  the  first  portion  of  th 
monary  artery,  play  an  important  part. 

'Loc.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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If  a  valve  be  affected,  we  shall  hear  not  only  the  murmur  the  lesion 
causes,  but  also  the  normal  tone.  An  experienced  clinician  can  fre- 
quently detect  both  the  murmur  and  the  heart  tone.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  holding  the  ear  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stethoscope, 
so  that  the  sounds  are  heard  rather  faintly.  The  respective  tones  may 
then  be  diminished  by  a  valvular  lesion,  but  are  not  necessarily  so. 
It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  insufficiency ' 
depends  upon  an  absence  of  the  second  aortic  tone.  This  view  is  ab- 
solutely incorrect.  A  practised  ear  can  hear  the  second  aortic  tone  in 
most  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  although  it  is  often  diminished. 
Absence  or  marked  diminution  of  the  second  aortic  tone  may,  however, 
aid  in  some  cases  in  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

It  is  interesting  and  quite  important  diagnostically  to  remember 
that  with  a  marked  insufficiency  of  the  auriculoventricular  valve,  not 
only  the  auriculoventricular  tone,  but  all  the  tones  of  that  side  of 
the  heart,  become  very  much  diminished  or  disappear  entirely.  The 
absence  of  the  first  tone  is  not  due  to  the  impossibility  of  producing 
a  first  tone  in  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  valve,  for,  as  was  noted 
above,  the  systolic  tone  originates  in  all  that  part  of  the  heart  put  into 
a  state  of  tension  during  systole,  including  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  and 
the  arterial  openings.  For  example,  a  marked  mitral  insufficiency 
may  show  no  systolic  tone  at  any  point  over  the  left  heart,  and  not 
merely  the  first,  but  also  the  second,  tone  over  the  aortic  area  may  be 
entirely  absent.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  at  first  glance  rather 
diflScult  to  understand,  but  it  may  be  explained  as  follows :  On  account 
of  the  existence  of  mitral  insufficiency,  the  closure  time  of  the  heart  dis- 
appears. Its  place  is  usurped  by  a  period  during  which  the  heart 
does  contract  about  its  contents,  but  the  rapidity  of  increase  of  tension 
is  very  slow,  because  the  blood  in  the  ventricle  immediately  escapes  into 
the  auricle.  Consequently,  the  mitral  valve  is  never  brought  into  a 
state  of  rapid  and  strong  tension,  because,  as  soon,  as  the  blood  escapes 
into  the  auricle,  both  sides  of  the  valve  are  subjected  to  about  the  same 
degree  of  pressure.  Hence,  the  mitral  tone  is  very  faint  or  entirely  lack- 
ing on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  closure  period.  A  further  result  of 
the  regurgitation  at  the  beginning  of  systole  is  that  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles, the  conus  arteriosus,  and  the  closed  aortic  valves  are  not  suf- 
ficiently nor  suddenly  enough  stretched  to  produce  a  strong  systolic  tone. 
Cousequently,  either  no  systolic  intracardial  tension  tone  or  only  a  rudi- 
mentary one  ori^nates  over  the  ventricle  and  over  the  beginning  of  the 
aorta.  In  addition,  a  marked  mitral  regurgitation  may  also  cause  dim- 
inution or  absence  of  the  second  aortic  tone,  because  the  blood  regurgi- 
tated into  the  auricle  by  the  ventricular  pressure  rushes  back  again  into 
the  ventricle  at  the  beginning  of  diastole,  thus  reducing  below  the  normal 
the  difference  in  pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  valves,  and  their 
tension.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
right  heart  and  to  tricuspid  insufficiency.  All  the  heart  tones  may  be  di- 
minished or  entirely  absent  in  a  combined  mitral  and  tricuspid  insuf- 
ficiency. The  absence  of  the  heart  tones  in  insufficiency  of  the  auric-  . 
uloventricular  valves  is  of  double  diagnostic  significance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  aids  in  determining  the  degree  of  insufficiency.  Mitral  insuf- 
ficiency with  no  tone  over  the  left  heart  must  necessarily  be  a  serious 
^esion.  This  law  applies  only  during  the  period  of  compensation. 
During  disturbance  of  compensation  the  heart  tones  may  be  enfeebled 
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on  account  of  diminished  systolic  force.  On  tht 
sence  of  heart  tones  may  occasionally  prove  the  < 
ulo ventricular  insufficiency  which  could  not  other 
account  of  the  absence  of  a  mitral  murmur.  If, 
pensated  mitral  stenosis  be  diagnosed,  and  it  be 
tones  are  absent  on  the  left  side,  the  stenosis  is  pn 
an  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  audibility  of  he^rt  tor 
accompanied  by  murmurs  (see  p.  327),  it  is  to  be 
ment  so  frequently  made,  that  the  tones  are  mas 
based  on  an  erroneous  conception.  The  same  cl 
the  functions  of  the  valves  and  produces  the  murm 
prevent  the  production  of  a  tone  or  diminish  its  fore 
however,  be  masked  by  the  murmur.  Provided  th 
its  sound,  like  a  sharp  blow  in  the  midst  of  the  slo 
the  murmur,  can  always  be  detected  bj^  an  experi 
cially  if  he  employ  the  device  of  holding  the  ea 
from  the  stethoscope.     (See  p.  318.) 

In  the  graphic  representations  of  the  re&ultf 
author  has  expressed  the  intensity  of  the  heart  tc 
of  the  metric  signs  and  accents  usetl  to  represi 
example.  Fig,  173,  the  diagram  of  mitral  insuffi( 
second  pulmonic  tone.) 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  TIMBRE  OF  THE  HI 

The  timbre  or  quality  of  the  heart  tone  may  va 
conditions.  Whether  the  normal  heart  tones  are  sin 
they  resemble  musical  tones  depends  upon  a  nui 
cult  to  analyze,  especially  upon  the  elasticity  of  I 
walls  of  the  larger  vessels.  However,  a  drum-lij 
is  rather  rare  m  healthy  individuals.  Occasioi 
in  healthy  individuals,  are  not  clear;  they  are  n( 
blow,  but  produce  a  rough,  irregular  sound.     The 

Eurity  in  the  tones  of  a  normal  heart  has  not  be 
ut  apparently  indistinct  reduplication  of  the  to 
rudimentary  murmurs  which  occur  even  in  the  i 
chief  factors. 

Marked  variation  in  the  timbre  of  the  heart  ton 
ologic  conditions.  Thus,  in  arteriosclerosis  the  s« 
not  only  accentuated,  but  possesses  a  peculiar  rir 
over,  as  has  been  mentioned  upon  pp.  316  and  31 
nance  of  air  contained  in  cavities,  the  heart  tone 
sified,  but  assume  a  peculiar  metallic  character. 

The  tone  called  "cliquetis  metallique"  is  a  no 
tolic  tone  heard  over  the  ventricles  when  the  heart 
not  only  in  healthy  individuals,  but  also  in  heart 
nervous  palpitation,  and  in  every  form  of  cardiac 
sionally  it  can  be  heard  at  some  little  distance,  ar 
the  violent  vibration  transmitted  to  the  chest-i 
stomach,  in  consequence  of  the  accelerated  cardial 

Impurity  or  roughness  of  the  heart  sound  is 
persons,  but  it  is  more  commonlj'  due  to  some  disi 
IS  frequently  due  to  slight  changes  in  the  valve  wh 
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disturb  its  function,  merely  affecting  its  uniform  tension  (roughness  or 
rigidity  of  the  curtains,  pathologic  deposits  on  the  valve  cusps),  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  the  result  of  a  valvular  lesion  which  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  produce  the  characteristic  murmur.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances an  impure  tone  might  be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  mur- 
mur; because,  if  the  cardiac  action  be  accelerated,  e,  g.^  by  directing 
the  patient  to  get  up  and  to  sit  down  again  several  times  in  succession, 
the  impure  tone  is  frequently  replaced  by  a  true  murmur.  Autopsy 
findings  occasionally  suggest  that  the  impurity  of  the  systolic  tone  is 
due  to  changes  in  the  muscle  sound,  the  result  of  structural  changes  in 
the  heart  muscle  (fibrosis). 

APPARENT  OR  ACTUAL  REDUPLICATION  OF  THE  HEART  TONES 

Normally,  only  two  tones  are  heard  over  every  point  of  the  heart,  a 
systolic  and  a  diastolic  tone ;  but  under  both  physiologic  and  pathologic 
conditions  three  or  even  four  tones  may  be  distinguished.  This  pecu- 
liarity may  depend  upon  either  one  of  two  causes:  either  there  is  only 
an  apparent  reduplication,  i.  e.,  under  normal  conditions  all  systolic 
tones  and  all  diastolic  tones  occur  at  the  same  moment,  but  in  any  given 
case  such  a  coincidence  may  be  disturbed,  or  else  there  may  be  an 
actual  reduplication  of  the  sounds,  due  to  the  production  of  abnormal 
tones. 

Division,  Splitting,  and  Reduplication  of  Heart  Sounds  (| 
time). — When  two  tones  with  a  very  short  interval  between  them 
are  heard  in  place  of  one  heart  tone,  the  tone  is  said  to  be  split  or  redu- 
plicated. If  the  two  tones  occur  very  close  together,  we  speak  of  a 
division  or  splitting  of  that  heart  tone,  while  we  Gmit  the  term  redupli- 
caium  to  those  cases  where  the  two  tones  are  separated  by  a  longer  inter- 
val. The  three  tones  do  not  follow  each  other  in  }  time,  but  the  heart 
rh}iihm  preserves  the  normal  ^  time.  Reduplication  of  the  first  sound 
gives  an  anapest,  ^^  -^  —  (lubb-lubb-diipp) ;  reduplication  of  the  sec- 
ond sound,  a  dactyl,  —  >^  ^^  (lubb-dupp-dupp).*  The  double  tones 
in  splitting,  which  is  only  indistinctly  separated  from  reduplication, 
are  repeated  so  rapidly  that  the  examiner  obtains  the  impression 
of  a  single  tone  accented  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end.  This  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  combining  the  metric  signs  -^-^  and  ^-'^-'. 

This  splitting  or  reduplication  may  be  caused — (a)  by  an  imperfect 
coincidence  of  the  normally  synchronous  tones  of  the  right  and  left 
heart,  or  (6)  by  the  production  of  abnormal  tones. 

(a)  Splitting  and  Reduplication  as  a  Result  of  Imperfect  Coinci- 
dence of  the  Normally  Confluent  Heart  Tones. — It  is  not  surprising 
that  various  conditions  should  disturb  the  coincidence  of  the  heart 
tones,  considering  the  great  number  of  factors  influencing  the  course  of 
the  heart's  action  (nervous  influences,  variations  in  pressure  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  heart  chambers  and  in  the  rest  of  the  circulation). 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  remarkable  that  any  such  coincidence  of 
all  systolic  and  all  diastolic  phenomena  should  occur  at  all;  and  suggests 
a  very  perfect  balance  of  the  cardiac  mechanism. 

*  The  normal  accentuation  of  the  systolic  tone  over  the  auriculo ventricular  valves 
and  of  the  diastolic  tone  over  the  great  vesnels  is  efifaced  by  the  splitting  of  the  toners. 
Hence,  reduplication  and  splitting  of  the  first  tone  produces  an  anapestic  rhythm, 
not  only  over  the  great  vessels,  but  also  over  the  auriculoventricular  valves.  In 
the  same  way  splitting  of  the  second  tone  produces  a  dactyl,  not  only  over  the  auricu- 
loventricular valves,  but  also  over  the  great  vessels. 

21 
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In  casea  in  which  this  coincidence  is  lacking,  the 
lication  may  be  heard  best  half  way  between  the 
areas  of  the  left  and  the  right  heart. 

Faulty  coincidence,  producing  a  redupUcatioi 
first  tone,  is  occasionally  caused  by  a  failure  of  the  t 
tract  at  the  same  moment;  under  such  circumstance 
tone  must  be  audible  over  the  entire  heart. 

In  many  other  casea  the  reduplication  or  splitti 
which  is  heard  only  over  the  great  vessels,  might  re 
consist  of  the  normal  first  tone,  which  is  increased  1 
closed  semilunar  valves,  plus  a  second  part  of  the  toi 
during  the  expulsion  time  by  the  pulse-wave  in  the 
artery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  ■ 
which  can  produce  a  tone  in  the  carotid  artery  sboi 
a  tone  in  the  aorta.  Such  a  splitting  of  tone  does 
because  the  closure  time  is  ao  short  that  the  tone 
that  of  the  expulsion  time  are  merged  into  one 
reduplication  or  splitting  of  the  first  tone,  as  heard 
vessels,  would  depend  upon  a  prolongation  of  th' 
thus  possess  some  clinical  signihcance.  This  expl 
the  physiologic  reduplication  of  the  first  tone,  h( 
vessels,  particularly  during  those  phases  of  respin 
pressure  is  elevated  (according  to  p.  135) ;  that  is,  w 
during  inspiration,  with  rapid  respiration  during  e: 

In  a  recent  article,'  R.  Geigel  maintains  that  thi 
tion,  depending  upon  an  expulsion  tone  in  the  at 
arteries,  audible  apart  from  the  intracardial  tension 
be  heard  under  normal  conditions  if  one  listen  to  1 
jection,  instead  of  confining  one's  self  to  the  classic  i 
the  great  vessels.  As  the  author  has  already  poir 
doubt  that  the  blood,  streaming  into  the  aorta,  pi 
tone  in  it  as  in  the  carotid.  Moreover,  there  is  ven 
thb  tone  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ear  as  separate  f 
tension  tone,  since  the  closure  time  is  about  0,07  seco 
Helmholtz  (cited  by  R.  (ieigel),  the  ear  can  apprecii 
O.OI  second  apart.  R.  Geigel  attributes  the  neglect 
to  its  lack  of  diagnostic  applicability.  For  its  demt 
according  to  Geigel,  listen  from  the  apex  toward  th 
intermediate  territory  will  always  be  found  where 
heard.  From  this  spot  the  first  tone  becomes  the  n 
finally  the  only  one^toward  the  apex ;  the  second: 
It  is  seldom  a  question  of  a  distinct  reduplication,  I 
ting  or  even  only  of  an  impure  first  tone. 

Faulty  coincidence,  producing  a  splitting  o 
is  frequently  observed  in  healthy  individuals  in  the 
the  course  of  inspiration  and  in  mitral  lesions — be 
stenosis.  A  common  explanation  of  the  splitting  ( 
that  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  do 
instant.  This  lack  of  coincidence,  under  the  i 
tions,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  abnormal  differ 
tween  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  High 
valves  sooner  than  low  pressure.  The  second  pari 
1  MOnoh.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  17. 
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is  certainly  incorrect,  because  even  under  physiologic  conditions  the 
pressure  in  the  aorta  differs  enormously  from  that  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  because,  furthermore,  Ceradini  has  demonstrated  that 
the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  occurs  instantly  and  independently 
of  the  degree  of  pressure  in  the  artery  as  soon  as  blood  ceases  to  flow  out 
of  the  heart.  The  second  tone  is  not  caused  by  the  closure,  but  by  the 
sudden  tension  of  the  closed  semilunar  valves,  and  takes  place  at  the 
moment  when,  after  a  period  of  rest,  the  ventricular  diastole  begins. 
So  far  as  any  lack  of  coincidence  of  the  left  and  right  tones  is  concerned, 
splitting  or  reduplication  of  the  second  tone  might  be  referred  to  lack 
of  coincidence  in  the  beginning  of  diastole,  but  such  an  assumption  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  following  explanation  is  more  plausible:  The 
semilunar  valves,  which  are  closed  at  the  end  of  systole  as  a  result  of  the 
marked  diastolic  drop  in  pressure  within  the  ventricles,  are  suddenly 
forced  back  and  made  tense  against  the  ventricle  by  the  pressure  in  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  at  the  beginning  of  systole.  This  produces 
the  diastolic  tone.  Any  factor  which  tends  to  prevent  a  rapid  diastolic 
drop  in  pressure  within  the  ventricles  will  probably  delay  the  corre- 
sponding second  tones,  while  any  factor  which  favors  a  drop  in  pressure 
will  hasten  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  factors  are  present  under 
those  conditions  where  reduplication  or  splitting  of  the  second  sound 
exists. 

Inspiration  in  a  healthy  individual,  with  moderately  rapid  respira- 
tion (see  p.  134),  detains  the  blood  in  the  dilated  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  so  delays  the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle.  As  a  consequence,  the 
difference  in  pressure  between  the  aorta  and  the  left  ventricle  is  rapidly 
increased,  producing  sudden  diastolic  tension  of  the  aortic  valves,  and 
thus  causing  the  second  aortic  tone  to  occur  before  the  second  pul- 
monic, as  evidenced  by  reduplication  or  splitting  of  the  second  tone. 
The  conditions  are  similar  in  mitral  stenosis,  where  the  flow  of  blood 
into  the  left  ventricle  is  obstructed  by  the  narrowed  valve;  consequently, 
the  aortic  valve  is  put  under  tension  sooner  than  the  pulmonic.  In 
mitral  insufficiency,  on  the  contrary,  the  left  ventricle  is  filled  very 
rapidly  during  diastole,  on  account  of  the  congestion  in  the  auricle; 
consequently  the  aortic  valve  is  put  under  tension  somewhat  later  and 
the  second  aortic  tone  is  delayed.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  the 
second  aortic  tone  is  hastened  during  inspiration  of  a  healthy  individual, 
as  well  as  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  delayed  in  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency. 
This  is  actually  the  fact,  because  in  mitral  stenosis  and  in  healthy 
individuals  the  second  part  of  the  double  tone  can  be  perceived  in  the 
left  intercostal  space  as  a  loud  second  pulmonic  tone,  while  in  mitral 
insufficiency  in  the  same  place,  the  first  part  of  the  double  tone  is  more 
distinctly  heard.* 

Reduplication  of  the  second  tone  so  frequently  accompanies  mitral 
lesions  that  it  should  be  considered  as  of  some  diagnostic  significance, 
provided  that  it  can  be  proved  to  be  independent  of  any  definite  phase 
m  breathing. 

(6)  Splitting  and  Reduplication  as  a  Result  of  the  Production  of 
New  Tones. — In  some  cases  the  reduplication  of  tones  is  due  not  to 

I  [To  prove  that  this  explanation  is  correct,  we  should  determine  whether  the 
inspiratory  can  be  changed  to  an  expiratory  reduplication  in  healthy  individuab 
breathing  very  slowly;  because  slow  respiration  produces  exactly  an  opposite  effect 
upon  the  ventricular  filling  from  rapid  respiration. — Ed.] 
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failure  of  coincidence  of  the  normal  tonea,  but  tc 
abnormal  tones.  The  splitting  and  reduplicatio 
distinctly  at  a  particular  valve  area,  not  midwa; 
rhythm  is  an  exception,  being  often  heard  over 
p.  325.) 

Spliltiiig  or  reduplication  of  the  first  tone  over 
valves  may  occur  where  mechanical  conditions,  i 
ences  in  size  of  the  individual  valve  segments,  pi 
put  under  tension  at  exactly  the  same  moment 
separate  systolic  tones. 

This  explanation  would  even  account  for  thi 
tone  at  the  tricuspid  valve. 

In  certain  eases  the  reduplication  or  splitting 
due  to  the  production  of  new  tones  and  not  m 
dence.  Circumstances  are  conceivable  where 
vations  (dicroti.sm)  due  to  elasticity  or  reflects 
pulse  may  cause  a  supernumerary  second  tone 
diastolic  mitral  tone  may  produce  the  rhythm  ( 
of  a  triple  rhythm.     {See  p.  325.) 

Triple  Rhythm  (j  Measure).—!.  The  tri; 
tones  in  mitral  stenosis  consists  of  three  approxim; 
either  exclusively  or  most  plainly  at  the  apex  ar 
There  is  no  such  grouping  of  two  of  the  three  to 
reduplication  (splitting  or  doubling),  but  the  hea 
normally,  in  J,  beats  m  },  time.  The  accent  o: 
second  of  the  three  tones.'  With  this  rhythm 
mitral  stenosis  (see  p.  334)  may  or  may  not  be 
it  may  be  brought  out  by  simply  accelerating  i 
we  then  find  that  a  presystolic  murmur  usurps 
the  three  tones,  thus  proving  that  the  latter  is  8 
tone.  The  second  is  the  normal  systolic  tone,  . 
apex-beat;  and  the  third  is  consequently  the  dia 
ization  of  the  extra  tone  (the  first  stroke  of  thi 
auscultation  area  of  the  mitral  valve  is  another 
from  this  valve.  It  is,  therefore,  an  abnormal 
thickened  cusps  of  the  mitral  valve  remain  te 
diastole,  and  so  the  auricular  contraction  plu 
produces  the  tone.  The  adherent  mitral  val 
a  diaphragm  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventrii 
just  as  the  systolic  vibration  of  this  diaphrag 
tone,  so  does  a  presystolic  (diastolic)  tension  f 
traction  occasion  a  new  presystolic  tone.  This  i 
readily  appreciated  in  typical  cases  by  the  pres; 
first  tone;  and  it  is  of  diagnostic  importance  i 
mitral  stenosis  not  accompanied  by  a  presystolic 
One  should,  however,  be  careful  not  to  confu 
another  very  common  peculiarity  of  mitral  lesi 
of  the  second  tone,  due  to  the  imperfect  coincide: 
and  second  pulmonic.  The  rhythm  in  this  cas« 
the  localization  over  the  mitral  valve  is  especial 
presystolic  tone.     (See  p.  321.) 

'At  tlic  mitral  area  I  ^  ,  J  ta 

at  the  ape\.        j^^v_/v^         -.-/v^*— -(lu 
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It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  the  diastolic  mitral  valve  tone  of  mitral  steno- 
sis is  not  always  presystolic,  for  it  may  appear  at  another  period  of  diastole,  in  case 
tension  of  the  mitral  valve  occurs  not  only  during  the  presystolic  contraction  of 
the  auricle,  but  also  at  any  earlier  period  of  diastole,  from  the  recoil  of  the  blood 
at  the  adherent  mitral  valve.  In  such  cases  exactly  the  same  rhythm  results  as 
in  reduplication  of  the  second  tone  (p.  321  et  seq.);  &nd  the  significance  then  can 
be  determined  only  by  its  appearance  over  the  mitral  valve,  as  contrasted  with  its 
ordinary  appearance  over  the  base  or  at  the  apex. 

2.  Gallop  rhythm  is  a  triple  rhythm,  heard,  for  the  most  part,  over 
the  entire  heart;  the  tones  follow  at  approximately  equal  intervals,  and 
the  second  ordinarily  is  accentuated  at  the  apex  and  the  third  at  the 
great  vessels;  thus: 

Apex :  ^y    vS    \«/        v./    v^    v^  tat^ta  tatdta 

Great  vessels  '-  ^^    \^   \S/        \^    \^   sL  tatatd  tatatd 

This  rhythm  means  that  an  extra  tone  occurs  during  diastole,  i.  e., 
before  the  normal  first  tone.  We  can  ordinarilv  distinguish  it  from  the 
presystolic  tone  of  mitral  stenosis,  because  it  is  generally  to  be  heard 
with  nearly  equal  distinctness  all  over  the  heart. 

Its  explanation  is  not  yet  quite  certain.  We  have  no  physiologic 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  takes  place 
in  two  steps.  Potain^  formerly  held  that  the  auricular  contraction 
made  the  ventricular  wall  tense  and  so  produced  the  first  of  the  three 
tones;  and  Kriege  and  SchmalPs'  cardiographic  representations  sup- 
ported his  theory.  Potain,  however,  later'  modified  his  explanation, 
to  the  effect  that  the  extra  tone  which  occurs  during  diastole,  or  before 
systole,  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  making 
the  heart-walls  tense,  but  also  to  a  sudden,  abnormal  passive  tension 
of  the  ventricular  wall  during  diastole,  which  tension  is  occasioned,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  vis  h  tergo  of  the  entering  blood,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  by  the  auricular  contraction.  The  extra  tone  frequently 
coincides  with  presystole;  but  sometimes  it  approaches  more  nearly 
the  preceding  diastolic  tone  than  the  following  systolic  tone,  and  so 
makes  the  rhythm  quite  diflferent.  In  addition  to  the  normal  systolic 
shock  we  can  frequently  feel  or  see  a  diastolic  or  presystolic  shock  of 
the  anterior  heart-wall,  coinciding  with  the  extra  tone,  so  that  the 
above  explanation  seems  quite  probable. 

Such  an  explanation  makes  gallop  rhythm  the  expression  of  an 
abnormally  stimulated  heart  activity,  which  produces  either  an  abnor- 
mally quick  diastolic  relaxation  and  a  consecutive  sudden  passive  tension 
of  the  ventricular  wall  from  the  entering  blood,  or  an  increased  con- 
traction of  the  auricle.*  Conditions  which  apparently  are  directly 
opposed,  produce  a  gallop  rhythm,  viz.,  cardiac  insufficiency ^  which  is 
always  connected  with  an  irritability  of  the  heart;  and  the  stimulated 

»  Union  med.,  November  11  and  18,  1876;  January  6  and  27;  February  29, 
March  11,  1875. 

2  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xviii,  1891,  parts  3  and  4.         »  Sem.  m<^d.,  1900,  p.  22. 

*  Stefani's  experiments  concerning  the  effects  of  digitalis  on  diastole  in  artificial 
pericardial  effusion  jdve  some  support  to  the  view  that  diastole  of  the  ventricle 
IS  an  active  process.  In  that  case  a  stronger  ventricular  diastole  may  be  the  cause 
of  gallop  rhythm.  Brauer  (Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1904)  inclines  toward  this  view,  es- 
pecially since  his  graphic  demonstration  of  the  force  of  his  so-called  "  thoracic 
rebound."  Sherrington  has  shown  that  relaxation  of  the  external  rectus  mu.«cle  of 
the  eye  may  protrude  the  eyeball,  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  its  contraction, 
so  that  assuming  an  active  ventricular  diastole  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  might 
appear  at  first  sight. 
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cardiac  action  of  health,  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  and  of  nephritis  with  higi 
tension  pulse.  Fotain  distinguished  between  a  gallop  of  the  right  an 
of  the  left  heart,  according  to  whether  the  rhythm  is  heard  more  pUinl 
over  the  right  or  the  left  aide. 

GaUop  rhythm,  then,  is  a  diastolic  phenomenon. 
gallop  rhythm"  is  better  called  a  doubling  of  the  firs 
IS  heard  over  the  great  arteries,  and  is  due  to  a  j 
closure  time. 


By  this  is  understood  a  rhythm  in  which  the  j 
systolic  and  diastolic  equal  those  between  the  diast( 
tones,  t.  e.,  the  short  and  the  long  pauses  are  eqi 
rhythm  has  been  principally  observed  with  increi 
arterial  system  (nephrilis) .  Pawinaki'a '  experime 
that  it  depends  upon  a  prolongation  of  the  systole,  a 
closure  time,  which,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  increase 
the  ventricle  has  to  overcome  before  it  can  open  the 

Huchard  designated  as  emhryocardia  a  charactcru'iic  f 
observed  in  severe  inteclioua  conditions  and  in  the  terminal  i 
On  account  of  the  great  rapidity  uf  canliac  action  both  pauRci; 
the  same  duration  and  both  tones  the  Kamc  resonating  cha: 
ahould  therefore  be  defined  as  tacliycardia  phis  pendulum  rliyt 
the  game  phenomenon  some  time  ago  under  the  name  of  ieU 
planatioD  is  still  unknown. 

HEART  MURMURS 

These  are  variable  sounds  heard  either  in  addit 
sometimes  usurping  their  place.  They  are  nearly  a 
diseased  condition,  but  they  are  occasionally  heard  i 

An  exact  distinction  between  tone  and  murynur  is 
Acoustieall)',  the  heart  tones  depend  as  much  as  ■ 
non-periodic  sound  vibrations,  so  that  it  is  not  corrc 
as  consisting  of  regular,  and  murmurs  of  irregular. 
An  approximate  periodicity  or  regularity  of  the  ' 
sounds,  and  thereby  an  approach  to  a  definite  pit( 
more  applicable  to  murmurs  than  to  tones,  e.  g.,  r 
best  described  as  musical.  For  practical  diagno: 
between  tone  and  murmur  depends  chiefly  upon  t 
ance,  and  this,  of  course,  upon  the  method  of  origin 
heart  arise  from  a  single  sudden  disturbance  of 
sound-producing  body;  the  murmurs,  on  the  cont 
repeated  disturbances  of  equilibrium.  Any  evider 
tone  must  depend  upon  continued  vibrations  of  tl 
inertia;  in  the  murmur,  on  the  contrary,  upon  ref 
tions  due  to  new  applications  of  the  moving  force.  T 
compared  to  the  sound  produced  by  striking  once  u; 
murmur,  to  the  sound  produced  as  long  as  one  blows 
tically,  they  arc  noises  in  either  case,  though  they  ma; 
less  nearly  to  a  musical  tone  or  resonance.  Tones 
tinguished  from  murmurs  essentially  by  their  br 
rapid,  almost  instantaneous,  dissonance.  A^'hat  h 
iDeut.  med.  Woch.,  1891,  No,  4, 
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above  in  regard  to  murmurs  and  tones  of  the  heart  is  quite  as  true  in 
regard  to  those  of  the  vessels.     (See  p.  347.) 

Some  of  the  murmurs  heard  over  the  heart  originate  from  within, 
some  from  without;  the  former  are  called  endocarduU,  the  latter,  para- 
cardial. 

EndocardUl  Mtfnntsn 

These  are  of  two  kinds:  valvular  murmurs,  depending  upon  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  cardiac  valves,  and  accidental  murmurs,  having  no 
connection  with  a  disturbed  valve  function. 

Endocardial  murmurs  are  more  or  less  prolonged  noises  (thus  con- 
trasting with  the  heart  tones,  which  are  brief  and  sound  sharply  cut). 
They  are  very  diverse  in  character,  generally  blowing  or  puffing,  some- 
times scraping,  musical,  even  singing  or  whistling.  The  heart  tones 
are  expressed  symbolically  by  the  metric  signs  and  -^  ^-^  and  the 
endocardial  murmurs  by  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  signs  <  and  >. 
Tvv'o  elementary  forms  of  murmurs  may  be  differentiated : 

1.  >  Diminuendo  murmurs,  which  begin  sharply  and  gradually 
fade  away. 

2.  <  Crescendo  murmurs,  which  begin  gradually  and  end  sharply. 
Two  combined  forms  may  be  derived,  thus: 

3.  /^  Murmurs  which  begin,  and  fade  away,  gradually. 

^^  Murmurs  which  begin  and  end  sharply,  and  which  in  the 

4.  /\       middle  are  of  minimum  intensity. 

In  most  cases  the  endocardial  murmurs  are  audible  only  to  ausculta- 
.tion;  but  exceptionally  they  may  be  heard  at  a  distance,  or  even  ap- 
preciated by  the  patient  himself.  These  so-called  distance  murmurs 
have  generally  a  musical,  singing,  or  whistling  character. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  experiments  and  researches  of  Corrigan, 
Kiwisch,  Heynsius,  Thomas,  Weber,  Chauveau,  Marey^  Thann,  Nolet, 
and  others  ^  for  the  physical  explanation  of  the  pecuharities  of  endo- 
cardial murmurs  such  as  those  mentioned  above.  Normally,  the  blood 
flows  through  the  heart  chambers  without  noise,  so  that  a  murmur  must 
be  attributed  to  some  abnormality  of  the  blood-current  in  the  heart, 
as  the  following  experiment  illustrates: 

If  we  have  a  glass  tube  (a-b  in  Fig.  158,  I)  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  flowing,  no  murmur  can  be  heard  at  the  point  c  so  long  as 
the  current  is  moderate.  If,  now,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  be  in- 
creased by  supplying  more  water,  a  continuous  blowing  sound  can  be 
appreciated  at  c,  which  simulates  to  a  certain  extent  an  endocardial 
murmur.  Such  a  simple  experiment  explains  the  first  essential  for  the 
origin  of  endocardial  murmurs,  namely,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  which, 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  naturally  depends  upon  the  hy* 
draulic  pressure  causing  the  stream. 

By  narrowing  or  widening  the  caliber  of  the  tube  at  a  certain  place 
(c  in  Fig.  158,  II,  III,  and  IV)  we  possess  another  means  of  producing 
a  murmur  in  the  silent  current,  always  provided  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  is  suflScient.  If  in  such  a  tube  the  murmur  be  not  heard,  it 
may  be  produced,  or  if  very  faint,  it  may  be  intensified  by  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow,  although  the  same  rapidity  in  the  straight  tube 

*  An  excellent  historic  presentation  of  our  knowledge  of  heart  murmurs  is  found 
in  Ro49enstein's  section  on  Heart  Diseases,  in  Ziemssen's  Handbuch  der  spec.  Pathol, 
u.  Therapie,  vol.  vi. 
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would  furnish  no  sound.  This,  then,  explains  thi 
formation  of  endocardial  murmurs,  viz.,  alterali 
blood-channel. 

In  order  to  clear  up  these  fundamental  prineipleB  le 
in  Fig.  158,  III,  that  the  fluid  flows  from  a  narrower  int 

Experimental  physics  teaches  ui  that  under  such  circui 
certain  suction  power  upon  its  Burroundines.  This,  i 
certain  extent  narrowa  the  widened  portion  of  the  more  ( 
the  difference  in  the  lumen  is  lessened;  the  suction  ces 
bulge  aeain,  and  the  process  is  repeated  over  and  over 
rent  fiows.  Thus  the  current  occasions  lateral  vibratio 
the  tube-wall;  and,  secondarily,  of  the  narrower  part,  i 
of  the  widened  part  and  follow  the  same  rhythm  "" 
"  e  from  these  v^'--'^  -        '  ---   --'■ 


a  of  the  tube-wall, 


nutted  just  aa  well  aeainst  as  with  the  stream.  If  the 
ized,  Ba  in  Fig.  158,  11,  the  result  is  the  sante.  And  eve. 
a  widened  tube  is  sud<lenly  and  permanently  narrowed,  i 


of  the  wall  are  exactly  the  same,  whether  the  current  is 


occasioned  by  the  narrowing  is  like  that  of  the  suction  in  1 
that  a  sufficiently  rapid  current  will  produce  murmurs 
caliber,  as  in  I.  For  friction  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
and  so  the  layers  quiescent  against  the  wall  rubbed  upon 
current  layers,  act  tike  an  infinite  number  of  microsci 
proved  in  these  e.tperiments  that  the  murmurs  over  tl 
always  appear  stronger  than  over  the  narrow.  And  this 
we  rememWr  that,  according  to  Pai^cal's  law  (the  law  o 
vibrations  in  the  wall  causing  the  sound  increase  in  pn 
contact  surface  between  fluid  and  wall.  This  is  of  great 
tton  of  the  relations  of  transmission  of  the  cardiac  murmur 
experimentally  only  upon  rubber  tubes,  since  stiff  tubes  { 
the  sound  too  perfectly  and  too  far. 

The  tollowinK  experimental  facts,  adduced  by  Weber, 
interest  to  be  mentioned; 

1.  Murmurs  arise  more  readily  if  the  walls  of  the  tu 
thick. 

2.  If  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  be  roughened,  f 
murs  arise  more  readily,  requiring  a  less  rapid  current. 
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3.  A  much  greater  rapidity  of  current  is  necessary  to  give  rise  to  murmurs  in 
glass  or  brass  than  in  3rielaing  or  distensible  tubes  (rubber  tubes,  intestines,  veins). 

4.  Quicksilver  causes  murmurs  more  readily  than  water,  water  more  readily 
than  milk,  milk  more  readily  than  blood  mixed  with  water,  heavy  fluids  more 
readily  than  light  fluids,  thin  fluids  more  readily  than  tenacious  fluids. 

5.  Sometimes  the  vibrations  of  the  tube  become  so  strong  that  they  can  be 
appreciated  not  only  by  the  ear,  but  also  by  the  sense  of  touch.  They  feel  like 
sand  running  over  the  miger. 

6.  With  a  certain  grade  of  rapidity  of  the  current  aiid  narrowing  of  the  tube  a 
finer,  more  singing  tone  (musical  murmur)  can  sometimes  be  heard. 

7.  Increased  or  dinoinished  tension  of  the  wall  (by  means  of  increased  pressure 
of  the  fluid)  has  little  influence  upon  the  murmur  so  long  as  the  rapidity  remains 
the  same. 

8.  If  we  gradually  narrow  a  tube  through  which  fluid  is  running,  a  murmur 
will  appear  after  a  certain  degree  of  this  compression.  Increasing  the  compression 
will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  miumur  up  to  a  maximum,  then  diminish  it,  and 
finally  cause  it  to  disappear. 

The  diagrams  make  it  plain  that  imder  the  conditions  which  occasion  current 
murmurs,  eddies  arise  at  the  point  in  question.  These  can  be  plainly  demonstrated 
by  using  a  ^lass  tube  and  suspending  a  light.  Insoluble  powder  (lycopodium)  in  the 
flowing  uqiud.  It  has  been  supposea  that  these  eddies  were  the  causes  of  the  current 
murmur.*  Such  a  supposition  is,  however,  but  partially  correct,  because  the  only 
parts  which  produce  actual  sound  must  be  in  p)ermanent  vibration,  and  fluids  remain 
m  permanent  vibration  only  with  diflSculty;  while  in  such  irregular  cavities  as  those 
of  the  heart  and  vessels  such  permanent  vibrations  would  be  hardly  conceivable.  In 
any  case  eddies  in  themselves  have  nothing  in  common  with  p)ermanent  vibrations. 
The  fluid  shares  in  the  vibrations  of  the  wall,  but  the  common  vibration  of  the  two 
is  due  to  the  wall,  not  to  the  fluid.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  eddies  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  entire  process;  and  probably  they  are  essential  to  the  origin  of 
permanent  vibrations  of  the  tube- wall.  They  must  exist  together.  Thomas  Weber 
has  aptly  comp)ared  the  part  of  the  fluid  and  the  eddies  to  the  nMe  of  the  moving 
violin  bow;  the  part  of  the  vessel- wall  vibrations  to  the  rdle  of  the  sounding  string. 

Valvular  Murmurs. — Valvular  Murmurs  in  General;  Organic  and 
Fimctional  Valvular  Murmurs. — To  explain  the  elementary  relations  of 
valvular  murmurs  it  is  better,  for  the  moment,  to  neglect  the  part 
played  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

Valviilar  murmurs  may  arise  at  any  valve  when  the  blood-current, 
either  during  systole  or  diastole,  flows  into  an  adjoining  chamber  through 
a  narrow  orifice.  Such  a  result  may  happen  in  one  of  two  different 
ways:  either  the  valves  do  not  open  completely,  forming  a  stenosis^  or 
they  do  not  close  completely,  and  so  allow  a  blood-stream  flowing  in  an 
abnormal  direction  to  escape  through  a  narrowed  opening,  thus  forming 
an  insuficiency  or  regurgitation. 

Anatomically,  a  stenosis  is  caused  by  adhesion  of  the  individual 
segments  of  the  semilunar  or  of  the  auriculoventricular  valves,  or  else 
by  a  shrinkage  of  the  orifice.  Insufficiency  of  the  valves  arises  from 
the  shrinkage  of  the  curtains  in  the  long  axis,  from  partial  destruction 
or  perforation  of  the  valves,  from  tearing  free  of  the  entire  curtain,  or 
from  uneven  new  deposits  [vegetations. — Ed.],  which  mechanically  pre- 
vent a  perfect  closure  of  the  valves.  In  any  of  these  cases  we  speak 
of  an  organic  or  anatomic  valvular  lesion. 

Without  being  anatomically  diseased,  a  valve  may,  however,  be 
incapable  of  closing  if  the  orifice  at  which  it  is  inserted  becomes  dilated. 
This  is  called  a  relative  insufficiency.  The  curtains  no  longer  suffice  to 
close  the  widened  orifice,  or  the  position  of  the  papillary  muscles  is  so 
distorted  by  the  ventricular  dilatation  that  the  valves  can  no  longer 
perfectly  close.     Widening  of  the  orifice  in  relative  insufficiency  of  the 

^  Heynsius  is  the  chief  advocate  of  this  theory. 
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semilunar  valves  (i.  e.,  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  1 
monary  artery)  depends  upon  increased  blood-pr 
elasticity  of  their  walls  (arteriosclerosis),  or  upon 
logic  elements  in  them  (inflammatory  swelling). 
relative  insufficiency  of  the  auriculo ventricular  \ 
part  dependent  upon  a  diastolic  distention  of  the  v 
great  an  influx  of  blood  from  the  veins,  or,  witt 
power,  an  incomplete  emptying  of  the  ventricle.  I 
ficieneies  be  not  permanent,  but  depend  upon  som 
ance  of  function  (transitory  dilatation),  they  are  c 
tive  insufficiencies. 

In  contrast  to  the  purely  mechanical  insuffici 
tion  (relative  insufficiency  in  the  narrower  sense)  if 
cular  insufficiency"  (Friedreich)  when  there  is  no 
fice.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  functioning  of  t 
which  prevents  the  normal  closing  of  the  valve.  1 
from  muscular  weakness  (disturbances  of  compenss 
however,  it  is  usually  combined  with  dilatation  of 
disturbances  of  innervation,  e.  g.,  in  chorea. 

The  blood-current  producing  the  murmnr  in  a 
directed  normally;  in  an  insufficiency,  abnormally 
So,  without  further  explanation,  it  is  apparent  that 
is  heard  during  that  phase  of  cardiac  action  in  v 
opened;  an  insufficiency  murmur,  on  the  contrary,  c 
which  the  valves  should  shut. 

Compare  here  the  following  scheme: 

Systolic  murmun 

l-'^-^-- ti^^, 

(ot  aorta, 
I  of  pulmonfti^ 


Stenoses. . 


Valvular  lesions  are,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  b 
rarely  decided  lesions,  which  perhaps  were  only  s 
from  some  other  clinical  conditions,  are  found  pc 
that  never  gave  a  murmur.  This  is  easily  unders 
that  a  definite  minimum  of  current  rapidity  for  eaci 
is  essential  to  cause  a  murmur,  and  also  that  the  na 
too  pronounced  (p.  328).  Mitral  stenosis,  e.  g.,  n 
murmur,  because  the  diastolic  current  is  rclati^ 
diastole  lasts  much  longer  than  systole.  For  thi 
lesion  must  be  considered  as  a  possibility  in  every 
whether  associated  with  a  murmur  or  not. 

Significance  of  the  Timbre  (Quality  of  the 
Loudness  (Intensity)  of  the  Valvular  Hurmur.- 
inclined  to  overvalue  the  diagnostic  significance  i 
endocardial  murmur  and  to  draw  conclusions  fron 
tions  of  the  altered  valves.  It  has,  however,  been 
elusions  based  upon  the  rough,  blowing,  musical, 
character  of  the  murmur  are  entirely  untrustwort 
varies  so  much  with  the  accidental  configuration  of 
that  we  deem  it  of  very  little  importance.  Nevei 
or  scratching  character  of  a  heart  murmur  certi 
its  being  of  accidental  nature.     (See  p.  340  et  seq.) 
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Even  the  loudness  of  the  murmur  does  not  necessarily  correspond 
to  the  degree  of  a  valvular  lesion,  as  some  physicians  are  still  inclined 
to  believe,  for,  as  the  experiments  with  the  tubes  prove  (see  p.  329, 
Law  8),  a  certain  rapidity  of  current  is  requisite  to  bring  out  a  max- 
imum murmur  through  a  definite  narrowing.  If  the  narrowing  of  the 
tube  be  too  slight,  the  murmur  is  weak ;  if  the  narrowing  be  too  pro- 
nounced, the  murmur  is,  under  some  circumstances,  still  weaker,  probably 
on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  energy.  In  every  valvular  lesion,  whether 
insufficiency  or  stenosis,  as  the  defect  increases  the  murmurs  increase  in 
intensity  until  a  maximum  is  attained;  then,  despite  further  increase 
in  the  valvular  defect,  the  murmur  diminishes  again.  Now,  it  is  not 
possible,  in  a  given  case,  to  determine  from  the  character  of  the  murmur 
whether  the  valve  lesion  (i.  e.,  the  narrowed  channel)  has  already  passed 
or  has  not  yet  reached  its  acoustic  maximum,  so  here,  again,  no  sure 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  loudness  of  the  murmur.  Much  more 
trustworthy  conclusions  are  to  be  deduced  from  carefully  heeding  the 
various  cardiac  functions  and  from  other  methods  of  examination, 
particularly  the  estimation  of  the  size  of  the  heart. 

How  little  the  loudness  of  the  murmur  shows  the  severity  of  a 
valvular  lesion  is  proved  by  the  clinical  fact  that  cardiac  invalids  with 
exceptionally  loud  murmurs  may  live  for  years,  whereas  others,  with 
scarcely  audible  or  even  no  murmurs,  may  very  soon  succumb  to  their 
maladv. 

Murmurs  vary  a  p-eat  deal  in  the  same  patient,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  cardiac  activity.  Even  a  very  brief  medical  experience  teaches 
that  the  patient's  condition  is  by  no  means  always  the  best  when  the 
murmur  is  scarcely  audible,  but  frequently  the  worst.  The  first  essential 
for  murmurs  mentioned  in  our  theoretic  discussion,  viz.,  current  rap- 
idity, easily  explains  this  seeming  inconsistence.  If  the  patient's 
condition  be  good,  a  vigorous  current  is  flowing  through  the  diseased 
valve  and  the  murmur  is,  therefore,  strong  and  loud.  If  by  weakening 
of  the  cardiac  power  the  patient's  condition  be  impaired,  the  current 
which  causes  the  murmur  is  diminished,  the  murmur  weakens,  and 
finally  even  disappears.  This  sometimes  makes  the  diagnosis  of  val- 
vular lesions  very  difficult,  especially  because  we  generally  examine 
patients  when  thmgs  are  not  going  well  with  them.  We  must,  there- 
fore, often  withhold  our  opinion  until  our  treatment  has  improved  the 
patient's  condition  sufficiently  to  bring  out  the  murmurs;  or  we  may 
temporarily  increase  the  current  rapidity  and  so  bring  out  a  suspected 
murmur  by  causing  the  patient^  to  execute  some  active  movements 
augmenting  the  heart  action. 

A  very  loud  murmur  is  only  rarely  accidental;  so  that  although 
the  loudness  of  a  murmur  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  its  severity 
(p.  340  et  seq.),  still  it  is  an  argument  against  its  accidental  nature. 

The  influences  external  to  the  heart  which  modify  the  loudness  of 
the  valvular  murmurs  are  the  same  as  those  affecting  the  heart  tones. 
(See  p.  316.) 

We  should  always  auscultate  a  patient  in  different  positions,  par- 
ticularljr  standing  and  lying  down.  This  is  especially  important  in  the 
determmation  of  murmurs,  because  position  has  a  great  influence  upon 
their  character  and  intensity.  Frequently  a  certain  muimur  can  be 
heard  only  in  the  recumbent,  another  only  in  the  erect,  posture.     This 

*  Up  to  a  certain  grade  this  iis  also  possible  in  insufficiency. 
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cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  t 
current  and  the  blood-pressure  are  decidedly 
We  will  refer  under  the  individual  valvular 
relations  which  apply  to  this  point. 

The  Localization  of  Valvular  Hunnur 
Lesions. — The  essential  requisite  for  an  exact 
lesion  consists  in  localizing  the  murmur,  i.  c, 
valve  it  arises.  This  is  not  always  easy,  beca 
not  only  where  they  arise,  but  by  transmissior 
the  same  rules  apply  to  the  localization  of  mui 
tion  of  tones  (p.  309  et  seq.),  i.  e.,  murmurs  ■ 
heard  at  the  apex;  of  the  tricuspid,  at  the  Ic 
of  the  pulmonary,  in  the  second  intercostal  s 
sternum;  and  of  the  aortic  valve,  in  the  second 
right  of  the  sternum. 

Exceptions  to  these  rules  are  so  numerous 
seems  necessary.  If  the  heart  chambers  at  eit 
be  of  unequal  size,  a  stronger  (louder)  murmur  ai 
over  the  smaller  chamber.  (See  Weber's  exper 
murmur  originate  at  some  distance  from  the 
heard  more  plainly  at  a  spot  upon  the  thorax 
point  of  projection  of  its  place  of  origin.  Th 
called  transmusion  through  the  medium  of  tl 
with  or  against  the  current.  If  transmittetl 
stream,  the  murmur  is  louder  than  if  transmit' 
just  as  "  the  wind  carries  the  sound." 

1.  Systolic  murmurs  arising  at  the  aortic  vcu 
loudest  at  the  aortic  area  (the  second  right  int 
here  the  aorta  lies  near  the  thorax-wall,  and 
rent  causing  the  murmur  is  directed  to  that 
mitted,  however,  strongly  upward  to  the  caroti 
be  utilized  in  doubtful  cases  in  order  to  dist 
insufficiency  and  aortic  stenosis.  Not  infrequei 
murs  are  heard  plainly  over  the  left  ventricle  aj 
This  is  simple  enough  to  understand,  because 
left  ventricle  (p.  327). 

2.  Ordinarily,  the  diaslolic  murmur  of  amiic  i 
80  plainly  at  the  aortic  area  as  it  is  further  1 
Perhaps  most  frequently  it  is  loudest  at  the  midc 
lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  reasons  are:  fin 
are  situated  deeply,  at  a  distance  from  the  aortic  i 
that  the  murmur  arises  principally  during  diasto 
tricle  (p,  329) ;  and  third,  that  the  current  causini 
from  the  aorta  to  this  chamber.  The  murmur 
also  frequently  to  be  heard  over  the  neck  vessel 

3.  The  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency 
ordinarily  heard  best  at  the  apex,  and  not  over  t 
valve.  Despite  the  location  of  the  valve  and  th 
the  murmur  through  the  blood-current,  which 
upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle  is  so  complete 
ventricle  and  lung  that  the  murmur  is  heard  m 
Another  reason  is  that,  at  the  beginning  of  sysi 
much  larger  than  the  auricle,  and  so  a  louder  : 
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ventricle  (i.  e.,  apex)  than  over  the  auricle.  There  are  instances, 
however,  where  the  systolic  mitral  murmur  is  best  heard  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  left  auricle,  at  the  projection  spot  of  the 
mitral  valve,  in  the  third  intercostal  space,  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
Probably  this  occurs  chiefly  when  there  is  a  marked  dilatation  of  the 
left  auricle.  The  lung  is  then  pushed  aside  and  the  left  auricle  exposed, 
which  naturally  facilitates  the  appreciation  of  the  murmur  over  it  and  the 
mitral  valve.  Besides,  the  current  causing  the  murmur  is  directed  to 
the  region  of  the  left  auricle.  Marked  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  also 
pushes  the  maximum  point  of  the  systolic  murmur  from  the  heart  apex 
upward,  because  such  a  dilated  left  ventricle  crowds  the  right  ventricle 
and  the  lung  and  applies  itself  more  completely  to  the  thorax,  so  that 
the  region  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  left  auricle  is  exposed. 

4.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  direction  of  the  current  causing  the  murmur 
is  an  especial  reason  for  the  sharp  localization  of  the  diastolic  murmur 
of  this  valve  lesion  (even  more  than  the  mitral  tone,  see  p.  309)  at 
the  apex.  If  faint,  the  diastolic  munnur  of  mitral  stenosis  can  some- 
times be  heard  only  just  outside  the  apex.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  so-called  presystolic  murmur  (see  p.  335),  in  which  case  there  is 
also  another  reason,  viz. :  the  left  auricle  during  presystole  is  small  and 
the  left  ventricle  large.  But  a  pure  diastolic  mitral  murmur  (p.  335)  is 
frequently  heard  best  over  the  auricle,  because  it  arises  at  the  beginning 
of  diastole,  when  the  left  auricle  is  wide,  and  the  left  ventricle,  in  com- 
parison, is  then  narrower. 

5.  The  systolic  murmur  of  tricuspid  insufficiency^  in  spite  of  the 
direction  of  the  current  upward,  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  tricuspid 
area,  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  or  somewhat  to  the  right  of  it, 
because  here  the  right  ventricle  as  well  as  the  right  auricle  lies  near 
the  thoracic  wall  (Fig.  120).  Other  systolic  murmurs,  excepting  per- 
haps the  systolic  murmur  of  the  rare  pulmonary  stenosis,  are  not  plainly 
transmitted  to  this  spot. 

6.  The  diastolic  murmur  of  tricuspid  stenosis,  a  rare  lesion,  has  its 
maximum  intensity  at  the  tricuspid  area,  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
because  the  current  from  the  affected  valve  above  is  directed  toward 
this  spot,  and  because  both  cavities,  right  auricle  and  right  ventricle, 
here  he  close  to  the  thoracic  wall. 

7.  The  systolic  murmur  of  pulmonary  stenosis  is  auscultated  at  the 
pulmonic  area  (the  second  left  intercostal  space)  and  over  the  right 
ventricle. 

The  murmur  of  pulmonary  stenosis  is  frequently  heard  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  because  the  right  ventricle  is  ordinarily  so 
dilated  in  this  lesion  that  it  occupies  most  of  this  area;  and  because  (p.  329)  the 
murmur  arises  not  only  at  the  stenotic  valve,  but  also  over  the  ri^ht  ventricle. 
This  is  a  point  which  should  be  carefully  heeded  to  prevent  confusion  m  diagnosis. 

The  pulmonary  stenotic  murmur  should  be  plainly  transmitted  into 
the  interior  of  the  lung;  it  should  also  be  heard  very  distinctly  beneath 
the  left  clavicle  (where  aortic  murmurs  are  only  faintly  transmitted) ,  or 
behind,  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  murmur  of 
aortic  stenosis,  it  is  either  not  transmitted  at  all,  or  only  very  slightly, 
into  the  neck  vessels. 

8.  The  diastolic  murmur  of  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  auscultated  at 
the  pulmonic  area.     Like  the  murmur  of  aortic  insuflficiency,  it  can. 
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circulatory  disturbances,  as  well  as  many  other  symptoms.    A  differen- 
tiation is  thus  possible  in  almost  all  cases. 

Most  murmurs  are  represented  by  the  diminuendo  sign,  because  their 
intensity  is  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  the  phase  of  cardiac  action  to 
which  they  belong.  The  reason  is  that  the  blood-current  is  then  most 
rapid.  The  diastolic  murmurs  of  the  auriculoventricular  stenoses  are 
the  only  exceptions,  because  the  auricular  contraction  increases  the  cur- 
rent rapidity  and  they  are  represented  by  the  crescendo  sign. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  actually  uniform  crescendo  may  occur  during  the 
progressive  contraction  of  the  auricle  and  the  concomitant  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 
The  murmur  really  increases  during  the  course  of  the  auricular  systole  on  account 
of  the  increasing  difiference  between  the  sectional  area  of  the  contracted  auriculo- 
ventricular orifice  and  that  of  the  ventricle.  (See  Weber's  Laws  of  Origin  of  Mur- 
murs, p.  328.) 

Tricuspid  stenosis  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  neglected,  so  that 
a  presystolic  accentuation  at  the  end  of  the  murmur  is  practically  pathog- 
nomonic of  mitral  stenosis.  In  puzzling  cases  this  very  characteristic 
accentuation  at  the  end  of  the  murmur  sometimes  aids  in  distinguishing 
the  phases  of  cardiac  action.  Although  theoretically  it  is  not  a  uni- 
formly regulated  crescendo,  the  duration  of  the  whole  sound  is  so  short 
that  the  ear  receives  the  impression  that  it  is. 

~  Presystolic  accentuation  of  the  diastolic  murmur. 


H—        v-/     ^3^  Pure  presystolic  murmur  (most  common). 


Diastolic  murmur  accentuated  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
diastole. 


Y^        \S^     r^  Pure  diastolic  murmur  (least  common). 

The  pure  presystolic  murmur  is  still  more  common  in  mitral  stenosis. 
This  is  represented  by  a  short  crescendo  sign,  for  there  seems  to  be  an 
actual  pause  between  the  diastolic  tone  and  the  murmur.  Another 
modification  consists  of  an  accentuation  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  murmur.  This  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  blood  flows  into 
the  empty  ventricle  with  greater  rapidity  at  the  beginning  of  diastole 
than  during  its  middle  period,  when  the  difference  of  pressure  between 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  has  been  to  a  great  extent  equalized.  The  last 
modification,  the  pure  diastolic  murmur y  is  the  least  common.  The 
murmur  follows  the  diastolic  tone  directly  and  then  decreases  in  intensity 
without  any  subsequent  presystolic  accentuation.  These  four  varieties 
of  murmurs  due  to  aunculoventricular  stenosis  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  preceding  scheme. 

All  these  modifications  of  the  murmurs  obviously  depend  upon  the 
varying  relations  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  intensity  of  the 
murmur  at  each  moment,  i.  e.,  upon  the  degree  of  the  stenosis  and  upoa 
the  rapidity  of  the  blood-current.    Therefore  it  is  easily  understood  that 
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the  great  vessels  from  those  of  the  auriculoventricular  orifices.*    The  distinction 
may  be  designated  symboUcally  thus: 

Mitral  and  tricuspid  insufficiency.  Aortic  and  pulmonary  stenoeis. 

Only  very  close  attention  will  detect  this  distinction.  The  closure  time  between 
the  ^stolic  tone  and  the  murmur  is  so  short  (0.07  to  0.14  second,  according  to 
Martins*)  that  the  interval  cannot  be  detected  as  a  distinct  paase,  but  merely  gives 
an  impression  of  a  somewhat  less  close  connection  between  the  murmur  and  the 
tone. 

We  need  not  fear  confusion  with  a  prediastolic  murmur,  because  the  latter  is 
separated  from  the  systolic  tone  by  a  longer  pause,  which  is  very  plain;  and  because 
the  succeeding  diastolic  tone  follows  so  closely  that  it  seems  a  pait  of  the  murmur. 

Combinations  of  Murmurs  from  Multiple  Valvular  Lesions. — The 

same  valve  is  frequently  both  narrowed  and  insufficient;  hence  we  may 
meet  with  the  following  combinations  of  murmurs  and  tones: 

Mitral  insufficiency  and  stenoeis  f       ftdfla  fkdfla 

Tricuspid  insufficiency  and  stenosis         \ 

Aortic  insufficiency;  and  stenosis  f       tafUf  tafUf  \j>>  ^£>>    I 

Pulmonary  msumciency  and  stenosis        (  I    --^       ^^      | 

When  several  valves  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  the  murmurs,  if 
loud  enough,  may  be  transmitted  over  the  entire  heart,  e.  g,,  with  a 
combination  of  mitral  and  aortic  insufficiency.  In  case  the  aortic  mur- 
mur is  transmitted  to  the  apex,  we  may  hear  the  following: 


K>->  Y>->  I 


tdflaf  t^ftaf 


K  there  be  a  mitral  stenosis  in  addition,  we  shall  hear  at  the  apex  this 
modification: 

AL^J^  A^J^  A     fUftaf  fUflaf 

Method  of  Localizing  Murmurs  in  Multiple  Valvular  Lesions; 
MaTinnfm  and  Minimum  Points. — If  several  valves  be  diseased,  and 
if  one  of  them  be  doubly  so,  i.  e.,  with  a  stenosis  and  insufficiency, 
the  murmurs  will  be  transmitted  in  all  directions,  and  the  diagnostic 
picture  will  become  so  complicated  that  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
determine  where  each  murmur  really  arises  and  where  each  one  is  to  be 
heard  merely  by  transmission.  If,  for  example,  a  systolic  murmur  be 
heard  at  two  orifices,  e.  g.y  at  the  mitral  and  the  aortic,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  murmur  at  the  aorta  depends  upon  an  aortic 

^  To  detect  this  delay  one  must  listen  somewhat  below  the  auscultation  point  for 
the  arteries,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  comparing  the  time  of  the  systolic  murmur  with 
that  of  the  first  tone.  Over  the  great  vessels  one  may  be  easily  confused  by  the 
"  expulsion  tone"  (p.  322),  which,  of  course,  follows  the  murmurs  of  the  great  vessels 
vnlhotU  dehiy. 

« Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1888,  vol.  xiii. 
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stenoais  or  ia  merely  the  transmitted  mitral : 
to  make  a  mista^  m  either  direction. 

The  best  way  to  solve  such  a  problem  is 
chest  chart,  as  in  Fig.  159,  the  two  murmurs, 
dulness,  and  then  to  detide,  after  very  careful 
difference  in  the  acoustic  quality  of  the  two  i 

Should  the  two  murmurs  exhibit  a  shght 
example,  one  rough,  the  other  smooth;  one 
other  blowing,  it  is  probable  that  each  mum 
But  one  must  be  somewhat  cautious  in  dri 
the  quality  aa  well  as  the  intensity  of  a  mi 
slightly  altered  by  transmission. 

If  no  distinction  in  quality  can  be  madi 
tion  will  usually  determine  that  the  murmuT 


FiR.  150.— Diagnm  to  mustnfs  the  melhod  oT 

intensely  at  one  point  than  at  another.     Then 
will  exist: 

1.  If  the  murmur  be  equally  intense  at  be 
that  a  separate  murmur  arises  at  each  spot,  I 
erally  deprives  a  murmur  of  some  of  its  intens 
might,  however,  be  heard  over  the  entire  hear 

2,  If  the  murmur  be  less  intense  at  one  oi 
tinct  over  the  aortic  than  over  the  mitral, 
generally  be  due  to  transmission.  This  ia  noi 
as  a  faint  murmur  might  arise  from  the  aortic, 
from  the  mitral.  To  clear  up  the  difficult 
from  the  one  orifice  to  the  other  along  the  li 
the  murmur  A  be  merely  transmitted  from  M, 
increase  from  A  to  M  (represented  diagramma 
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figure,  whose  breadth  at  each  spot  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the 
murmur).  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  auscultating  from  A  to  M, 
we  find  that  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  at  first  diminiahea,  reaches 
a  minimum  somewhere  between  A  and  M,  then  increases  again  up  to 
a  second  maximum  at  M  (Fig,  160,  II),  so  that  there  are  two  maxmial 
points,  then,  even  though  the  murmur  be  weaker  at  A  than  at  M,  we 
can  be  sure  that  there  are  two  different  murmurs. 

Supposing,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  that  the  systolic  murmur  can  be 
heard  not  only  at  A  and  M,  but  also  (Fig.  160,  III  and  IV)  at  T  and  P 
(tricuspid  and  pulmonary  areas),  the  question  arises  whether  at  these 
four  points  we  have  to  do  with  transmitted  or  original  murmurs.  Here 
we  must  again  carefully  heed  the  resonating  quality  and  then  auscul- 
tate along  the  lines  A  F  and  AT.M  T  &a<lM  P.     The  relations  of  in- 


tensity expressed  in  Fig.  160,  III,  show  that  the  murmurs  P  and  T  are 
merely  transmitted  from  A  and  M,  whereas  those  in  Fig.  160,  IV,  show 
that  separate  murmurs  arise  at  A,  M,  and  T,  but  that  the  murmur  at 
P  is  only  transmitted. 

In  this  way  the  beginner  learns  to  orient  himself  concerning  the  points 
of  origin  of  murmurs  in  complicated  valvular  lesions.  The  important 
point  is  merely  to  proceed  systematically.  If  both  systolic  and  dias- 
tolic murmurs  be  present,  first  analyze  the  diastolic,  not  heeding  the 
systolic,  and  later  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  systolic.  With 
(£astolic  murmurs  the  problem  is  often  simplified  by  remembering  that 
modified  diastolic  murmurs,  i.  e.,  presystolic  or  presystolic  accented 
murmurs,  can  arise  only  at  the  auriculoventricular  valves.  Another 
almost  constant  law  is  that  aortic  murmurs,  especially  the  systolic 
variety,  are  strongly  transmitted  to  the  neck  vessels. 
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Wo  hardly  need  mention  that  no  importance  shoul 
ferences  of  intensity,  because  they  may  anse  from  causes 
The  dta{;nosis  of  a  combination  of  an  aortic  and  a  mi 
the  same  phase  of  heart  action  requires  especial  atten 
&id  two  plainly  marked  maximal  points  with  an  intern 
IfiO,  II,  due  to  a  single  murmur;  because  murmurs  arL 
best  transmitted  to  the  surface  wherever  the  left  hea 
mated  to  the  thoracic  wall,  viz.,  in  the  reponof  the  a' 


Bsumption  is  pretty  safe.     The  resonating  quality! 

be  closely  studied.  The  above-mentioned  diniculties  i 
sible  for  auscultation  alone  to  differentiate  between  the 
a  murmur;  hence,  all  the  other  relations  should  be  caref 

Other  Methods  of  Examination. — From 
above,  it  might  appear  that  the  various  valvi 
fectly  differentiated  by  auscultation  alone,  but 
shall  see  in  the  next  section,  murmurs  of  the  sam 
to  valvular  lesions  may  occur  without  the  exisi 
alterations  in  the  circulation,  as  well  aa  the  res 
size  of  the  heart,  are  quite  as  significant  as  the 
localize  the  murmurs  properly,  as  outlined  ah 
exact  knowledge  of  the  heart's  size  and  positio 
the  body  is  selected  aa  a  starting-point,  but  the 
heart  in  reference  to  the  median  line  are,  of  cour 
and  hence  for  the  localization  of  the  murmurs 
ods  of  examination,  especially  percussion.  (8i 
vidual  Lesions.) 

So-called  Accidental  Heart  Murmurs. 
murs  depend  upon  relative  or  functional  inauf 
and  are  called  relative  or  functional  murmurs, 
upon  a  dilatation  of  the  valvular  ring  or  a  lack 
on  the  part  of  the  papillary  muscles  (p.  330  e 
and  purposes  we  can  consider  them  under  the  s 
murmurs,  and  whatever  we  have  said  thus  far  ui 
apply  to  these  functional  murmurs. 

Accidental  murmurs,  on  the  contrary,  are  « 
the  valvular  mechanism,  and,  although  acous 
distin^ishod  from  the  murmurs  of  true  valvula: 
valve  is  found  to  be  perfectly  normal. 

They  are  frequently  called  inorganic  or  junOional 
seems  to  the  author  as  incorrect  a  term  as  "  inorganic," 
murs  may  depend  upon  purely  functional  disturbance, 
murs  have  an  anatomic  origin.  For  example,  anemii 
disease.  Accidental  murmurs  have  also  been  dcscrib 
inaccurate,  because  all  accidental  murmurs  do  not  depei 
anemic  murmurs  accidental  (relative  insufficiency  ocea 
The  only  way  to  escape  this  confusion  is  to  dii:linguisl 
tharply  jrnm  imidental  murmurii,  and  to  separate  rdi 
front  addenlat  murmiira  and  to  elafsify  these  relative 
the  true  organic  murmurs. 

Although  tlie  real  oripn  of  accidental  murmurs  s 
author  will  attempt  to  state  his  own  views  upon  the  sub 

Accidental  murmurs  are,  with  few  exceptions,  systc 
at  all  imcommon  in  health,  and  are  then  heard,  for  tlie  n 
or  over  the  pulmonary  artery.  Autopsies  fumish  nep 
origin  m  eonjectural.  Aeouslically,  they  are  not  essenti; 
1;  therefore  we  assume  that  they,  too,  are  curre 
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formity  with  the  laws  applied  to  valvular  defects.  In  the  normal  heart  the  ex- 
perimental conditions  (p.  327  et  seq.)  essential  to  valvular  murmurs  are  surely 
present,  and  it  is  certainly  more  astonishing  that  ordinarily  the  blood  flows  through 
the  heart  without  murmur  than  that  murmurs  may  arise  from  j>erfectly  normal 
hearts.  Consider  the  irregularly  formed  inner  surface  of  the  ventricles,  the  result- 
ing chances  for  friction,  and  the  alteration  in  cross-section  in  the  connecting  portion 
between  the  ventricles  and  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  more 
logical  to  attempt  to  explain  how  it  is  possible  for  tones,  and  not  murmurs,  to  arise 
over  the  normal  heart.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  normal  blood-current  is  not  rapid 
enough  to  give  rise  to  murmurs.  Accidental  murmurs  would  then  depend  upon  an 
incr^lsed  rapidity  of  the  blood-current.  The  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  systole, 
depends  apparently  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie  ventricle  contracts  and  upon 
the  mass  of  blood  to  be  emptied,  i.  e.,  upon  the  amount  of  diastolic  filling  of  the 
heart.  Stolnikow^  has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood- 
current  may  vary  a  great  deal.  In  one  experiment  he  found  that  the  maximum  was 
sixteen  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  minimum  current  velocity. 

How  completely  the  ventricle  is  filled  during  diastole  appears  to  be  of  especial 
importance.  For  v.  Frey  and  Krehl^  found,  in  their  experiments,  that  slowing  the 
heart  action,  and  thereby  increasing  the  diastolic  filling  of  the  heart  (vagus  irritation 
or  sufTocation),  only  slightly  prolongs  the  duration  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 
As  a  direct  consequence,  the  pulse  is  slowed  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  increased. 
But,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  no  direct  experiments  show  that  the  current- velocity 
with  low  arterial  pressure,  i.  e.,  with  slight  resistance  to  systole,  or  with  altered 
innervation  of  the  heart,  can  be  considerably  accelerated  without  altering  the  fre- 
quency of  the  beat  or  the  diastolic  filling.     Nevertheless,  this  does  seem  probable. 

Accidental  murmurs  may  therefore  arise  if  the  diastolic  filling  increase  while 
the  expulsion  time  remains  constant,  or  if  the  ventricle  contract  more  rapidly  while 
the  diastolic  fiUinjg  remains  constant.  The  latter  possibility  seems  possible,  because 
accidental  systolic  murmurs,  like  many  valvular  murmurs,  sometmies  arise  when 
the  heart  action  has  been  excited  or  made  rapid.  But  even  so,  this  does  not  explain 
why  they  are  ordinarily  to  be  heard  at  the  pulmonic  area  or  over  the  left  ventricle, 
and  very  rarely  at  the  aortic  area  or  over  the  right  ventricle,  unless  it  is  on  account 
of  the  varying  anatomic  configuration  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  and  of  the  conus 
arteriosus. 

They  do  not  readily  appear  during  diastole,  because  the  velocity  of  the  current 
during  cuastole  is,  on  account  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  latter  and  its  weaker  power, 
much  less  than  the  systolic.  Besides,  during  diastole  tlie  current  does  not  encounter 
any  such  alteration  m  the  cross-section  of  the  heart  as  it  does  during  systole  in  its 
entrance  into  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery .^  Experience  with  mitral  stenosis 
shows  that  the  conditions  in  the  interior  of  tlie  heart  are  not  especially  favorable 
for  the  formation  of  diastolic  murmurs,  for  frequently  the  diastohc  murmur  can  be 
heard  only  during  the  presystolic  accentuation  of  the  auriculoventricular  current 
(p.  335).  Again,  no  other  valvular  lesion  is  so  apt  to  run  its  course  without  a  mur- 
mur as  mitral  stenosis  (pp.  328  and  330). 

Accidental  murmurs  appear  most  often  when  the  ventricle  contracts  quickly; 
therefore  we  should  expect  tnem  most  frequently  in  strong  people  with  good  blood- 
pressure,  and  yet  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  To  this  objection  the  author  can  only 
reply  that  rapid  contractions  of  the  ventricle  are  in  no  way  to  be  identified  with  high 
blooa-pressure.  Since  the  blood-pressure  furnishes  a  resistance  to  the  cardiac  con- 
traction, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable  that  the  ventricle  would  contract  more 
rapidly  with  low  pressure  than  with  high.  No  special  researches,  so  far  as  the 
author  knows,  have  been  made  upon  this  point.  To  claim  that  because  high  blood- 
pressure  increases  the  friction  it  favors  murmur  formation  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
the  pressure,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  influence  the  rapidity  of  current,  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  murmur  formation.  (See  the  experiments  of  Weber,  Heynsius,  Nolet,  and 
Thamm,  pp.  327-329.) 

The  above  explanation  of  accidental  murmurs  applies  particularly  to  healthy 
individuals,  in  whom  they  very  frequently  occur.  Liithje  nas  shown  that,  in  the 
majority  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  ^e,  an  obviously  accidental 
systolic  murmur  can  be  heard  at  the  pulmonic  area.  This  may  be  due  either  to  a 
quickened  systole  at  that  age,  or  to  the  difference  in  lumen  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  especially  marked  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  child,  a  condition  to  which  Liithje  has  given  the  name  of  "  relative  pulmonary 

1  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Physiologic  Part,  1886.         2  Ibid.,  1890,  No.  47. 
'The  difference  of  cross-section  between  the  veins  leading  to  the  heart  and  the 
auricle  is  much  less  than  that  between  the  distended  ventricle  and  its  efferent  arteries. 
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Bteaosis."     Id  either  case  the  essential  (actor  is  the  increaBcd 

iiulmonary  art«[y.  But  tliis  explanation  abo  applies  partici 
ogic  eonditionB  m  which  accidental  murmurH  so  frequently 
fever,  and  anemia.  In  so  far  as  general  weakness  is  conibi 
pressure,  its  effect  baa  been  already  discussed.  In  fever  tl 
pulse  and  the  decreased  tension  of  the  arteries,  expressed 
and  in  the  usuallv  lowered  biood-preseure,  would  naake  the 

a)ulRion  of  the  mood  from  the  heart  proiiable.  Ruedi's  dei 
led  "  tachoKram"  of  the  fever  putse  also  adds  some  weight, 
we  must  distmguish  between  the  acute  anemia  of  hemorr! 
anemias  or  olufochromemiaa;  in  the  former  the  low  blood-prei 
diminished  cohesion  or  viscosity  of  the  blood,  probably  occas 
from  the  heart  by  lessening  the  resistance.  Cohnlieim  pro' 
dremia  accelerates  the  blood-current,  thus  explaining  the  "  % 
otice.  (See  p.  350  et  seq.)  In  chlorosis  and  other  oEgochron 
cohesion  or  viscosity  of  the  blood  may  also  favor  murmur  fo 
Law  i.  p.  329). 

The  hypothesis  advanced  by  many  authors,  that  accide 
Ufwn  an  abnormal  facility  of  vibration  of  the  valves  and  of  tl 
to  the  author  absolutely  mexplicable.  Whoever  appreciates  t 
ence  between  the  much  prolonged  acoustic  charadir  of  a  mi 
like  character  of  a  heart  tone  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  th 
tension  of  even  a  relaxed  and  irregularly  vibrating  membrai 
blowing  murmur. 

Special  roughness  of  the  walls  through  which  the  blood-c 
p.  328],  independent  of  valvular  disturbances,  does  probabi 
m  the  origin  of  accidental  murmurs,  as  in  atheroma  of  the  a 
cardium.  Tliis  explanation  evidently  cannot  apply  to  ac 
general,  however,  because  accidental  murmurs  are  only  rare 
the  aortic  oriGce;  because  the  pulmonary  artery  is  almost 
and  because  cases  presenting  accidental  murmurs  during  1 
postmortem.  In  certain  exceptional  cases  supposed  ace 
nothing  more  than  systolic  vesicular  breathing  (p.  284). 

So  Tiuch  for  accidental  systolic  murmurs.  Th( 
heart  itself  are  very  unfavorable  for  producing  s 
murmurs;  but  in  rare  cases  a  simple  diastolic  murmui 
over  the  aorta,  and  so  easily  confused  with  an  . 
murmur,  does  appear  without  being  dependent  i 
lesion.  In  anemic  individuals '  such  a  murmur  is 
the  diastohc  accented  portion  of  the  venous  hum,  tr 
jugular  veins  to  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  innom 
vena  cava  superior  to  the  heart  (p.  350).  By  aus 
aorta  upward  to  the  jtigular  vein,  one  can  generally 
that  the  diastolic  murmur,  heard  perhaps  loudest  ovi 
ally  merges  above  into  the  rhj-thmic  diastolic  acce 
tinuous  venous  hum.  According  to  the  author's  ex] 
rence  of  both  these  types  of  accidental  murmurs  is  lin 
eases  of  oligochromemia  (15  to  25  per  cent,  hem 
naturally  facilitates  the  diagnosis.^  In  general, 
accidental  murmurs  are  rare;  when  diastolic,  a 
always  valvular. 

The  author  recently  saw  a  case  where  a  weak  diastolic 
plainly  heard,  though  only  during  inspiration,  led  him  to  a  di 
insufficiency,  although  the  typical  signs  of  a  puUus  celer  (a 
pulse.  Duroziez's  murmur,  etc.)  were  absent.      The  autopsj 

1  Sahli.  Correspondenzbl.  t.  Sehweizer  Aerate,  1885. 

'The  author  ha.*,  however,  seen  an  instance  of  a  veiy  str< 
referable  to  a  venous  hum  when  the  hemoglobin  w 
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aortic  insufficiency,  but  the  presence  of  sharp,  rough,  chalky  excrescences  on  the 
cusps  of  the  valve,  which  evidently  caused  the  murmur  through  eddies  at  the  moment 
of  diastolic  stretching.  So  the  accidental  diastolic  murmurs  may  be  due  to  ana- 
tomic causes  which  do  not  affect  the  valvular  function. 

Another  variety  of  accidental  diastolic  murmurs  is  the  presystolic. 
They  are  rather  rare,  and  have  not  before  been  described.  They  are 
probably  caused  by  the  presystolic  acceleration  of  the  blood-current. 
Like  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis,  with  which  they  may  be  easily  con- 
fused, they  may  be  appreciated  by  palpation.  They  are  due  less  to  an 
anemic  condition  of  the  blood  than  to  an  increased  contraction  of  the 
auricle,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  often  occur  without  systolic 
murmurs  or  the  venous  hum. 

The  most  practical  points  for  distinguishing  accidental  from  valvu- 
lar murmurs  may  now  be  profitably  reviewed.  A  murmur  may  be 
rightly  considered  accidental  if  nothing  further  point  to  a  valvular 
lesion,  i.  €.,  no  preceding  etiologic  factor,  such  as  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, no  abnormality  of  the  pulse  or  of  the  circulation,  no  abnor- 
mality of  the  tone  intensity,  and  no  demonstrable  dilatation  of  any 
cardiac  chamber.  Anemia,  fever,  atheroma,  or  a  venous  hum  favors 
the  diagnosis  of  an  accidental  murmur.  Still,  not  every  murmur 
heard  over  an  anemic  individual's  heart  is  necessarily  accidental;  for 
relative  insufficiencies  are  very  often  caused  by  anemic  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  anatomic  valvular  lesions 
only  by  the  fact  that  they  diminish  or  disappear  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  anemia.  They  are  limited  to  the  mitral  and  tricuspid, 
and  are  governed  by  the  same  diagnostic  rules  as  the  anatomic  varie- 
ties. (See  the  Special  Diagnosis  of  Mitral  and  Tricuspid  Insufficien- 
cies.) Location  of  the  maximum  point  of  a  doubtful  systolic  mur- 
mur over  the  pulmonic  valve  argues  in  favor  of  its  being  accidental. 
Liithje  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  murmurs  are  usually  stronger 
during  expiration  and  may  even  disappear  during  inspiration.  He 
makes  use  of  this  fact  to  support  his  theory  that  they  are  due  to  "  rel- 
ative pulmonary  stenosis"  (see  p.  341),  since  during  expiration  the 
lumen  of  the  pidmonary  artery  is  decreased.  The  accidental  murmurs 
of  atheroma,  m  accordance  with  the  anatomic  seat  of  the  atheroma,  are 
usuall)^  localized  at  the  aortic  orifice,  but  also  frequently  at  the  apex. 
Though  signifying  no  valvular  lesion,  they  are  really  of  serious  import, 
because  they  depend  upon  anatomic  changes  which  may  later  occasion 
fatal  disturbances,  with  or  without  producing  a  valvular  defect. 

Simple  accidental  diastolic  murmurs  are  exceedingly  rare,  are  al- 
most always  associated  with  a  venous  hum,  very  often  with  a  systolic 
murmur,  and  are  generally  confined  to  the  most  severe  types  of  anemia 
(oligochromemia)  (see,  however,  p.  342). 

The  purely  accidental  presystolic  murmurs  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  murmurs  in  auriculoventricular  stenosis  by:  (1)  the  changes 
in  size  of  the  heart  accompanying  the  latter,  and  (2)  the  hard  quality 
of  the  tone  following  the  murmur,  due  to  the  rigidity  of  the  valves  in 
these  lesions.  (See  p.  318.)  But  confusion  may  result  if  the  heart 
action  be  excited  beyond  the  normal,  and  a  strong  contraction  of  the 
auricle,  causing  a  presystolic  murmur,  precede  or  be  combined  with  an 
increased  contraction  of  the  ventricle  accentuating  the  systolic  tone. 

It  is  questionable  whether  accidental  murmurs  can  really  be  distin- 
guished by  any  acoustic  peculiarity  from  valvular  murmurs.     In  general 
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they  are  not  so  loud  aa  the  valvular  (see  p.  331); 
hear  very  loud  accidental  murmurs,  and,  convert 
murmurs,  even  in  serious  lesions.  Similarly,  the  pa 
murmur,  its  blowing,  scraping,  or  musical  nature, 
although  the  two  latter  characteristics  generally 
abnormal  configurations  of  the  cardiac  cavities  or 
appear  with  purely  accidental  munniirs.  The  pn 
of  a  systolic  murmur  argues  with  some  certainty  ag 
dental,  and  in  favor  of  a  mild  insufficiency  of  the 
valve,  which  gives  rise  to  the  murmur  only  at  the  e 
p.  336.)  A  prediastolic  munnur,  according  to  th 
accidental.     (See  p.  336.) 

Influence  of  Breathing  Upon  Endocardial  Hunnu 
r  accidental,  endocardial  munnura  are  influenced  by  tlie  p 
,g  (yaya.     On  the  one  liand,  the  extent  to  which  the 


on  the  contrary,  intensifiea  it.  The  elTect  of  breatliine  upc 
more  complicat«d.  (See  p.  134  et  seq.)  The  entrance  of  bloo< 
the  right  heart  Is  always  favored  by  inspiration.  In  the  left 
the  rapiditv  of  breathing.  During  rapid  breathing  the  ent 
from,  the  left  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  capa 
vessels  and  of  the  retention  of  more  blood  in  the  lungs,  is  h 
With  slow,  deep  respiration,  however,  this  influence  can 
the  first  halt  of  inspiration,  because  in  the  second  half  the 
monary  vessels  dimmishes  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary 
favor  the  paasage  of  blood  through  to  the  left  heart.  Expii 
the  opposite  way.  It  retards  the  blood-current  through  the 
because  it  diminishes  the  negativity  of  the  intrathoracic  j 
fluence  is  insignificant  so  long  as  expiration  is  merely  passi' 
the  elTect  of  expiration  depends  upon  whether  it  be  quid 
breatliing  the  fii^  part  of  expiration  aids  the  flow  by  com], 
vessels,  while  the  second  part  hinders  the  filling  of  the  le 
the  resistance  in  the  pulmonaiy  circulation.  With  guick  bref 
only  Che  first  effect  of  expiration  is  felt,  and  the  filling  of  the 
This  influence  is  sometimes  very  plainly  obseired  in  valvula 
creased  current  through  a  cardiac  orifice  necessarily  intens 
there.  Very  important  points  for  differentiating  right-  a 
lesions  will  sometimes  be  furnished  by  carefully  heeding  th 
fluence  of  quick  breathing.     It  may  "be  further  mentioned 

Eriment  (see  p.  346)  directly  diminishes  the  endocardial  mui 
inhibiting  the  venous  current.  It  also  diminishes  the  m 
^ter  an  initial  but  transitory  increase.  This  brief  intensifict 
Bure  suddenly  exerted  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels. 


Paracardial  R 

Under  this  title  are  included  all  murmurs  syi 
heart  action  which  depend  upon  changes  outside  of 
i.  e.,  in  the  pericardmm  or  its  immediate  neighl 
elude — (1)  the  pericardial  rub;  (2)  the  pleuroperic 
precordial  emphysematous  murmur;  (4)  the  perica 

Pericardial  Rub.^.A.nalogous  to  the  pleural, 
arises  from  the  rubbing  of  the  two  pericardial  surfai 
by  the  deposition  of  inflammatory  fibrinous  or  cc 
tubercles,  by  tumors,  or  by  abnormal  dryne.-^s  (in  oh 
iTibs  present  exactly  the  same  acoustic  varieties  af 
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imes  finely  creaking,  sometimes  eracklin|f,  sometimes 
le  pericardial  rubs,  caused  by  an  exceptionally  slipht 
le  pericardium,  are  sometimes  confused  with  endocar- 
To  make  a  diagnosis  in  such  cases  (as  well  as  con- 
itionally  rough  endocardial  murmurs),  it  is  very  essen- 
attention  to  the  phases  of  cardiac  action.  Endocardial 
■m  most  accurately  to  phases  of  cardiac  action,  coincid- 
the  systolic  or  diastolic  tone;  pericardial  murmurs, 
occur  half-way  between  the  tones,  overstep  the  boundary 
'  and  diastole,  or  even  quickly  change  phaiiee,  which 
roiurs  never  do.  Sometimes  pericardial  murmurs  are 
a  continuous  scratching,  which  b  merely  intensified 
ses  of  cardiac  activity.  All  this  is  perfectly  compro- 
I'e  consider  that  the  point  of  time  during  which  a  peri- 
is  to  be  heard  depends  much  loss  upon  the  phase  of 
I  than  upon  the  chance  position  of  a  roughness,  which 
orm  and  extent  within  a  few  hours.  In  explaining 
;  part  of  the  pericardial  murmur  does  not  exactly  tally 
ling  of  systole,  Geigcl  noted  that  the  greatest  systolic 
!  surface  of  the  heart,  as  compared  to  its  pericardium, 
during  the  closure,  but  during  the  expulsion  time  of 
s  author  believes,  even  at  the  termination  of  the  latter 

ie  of  the  sign  AiMaa  to  describe  and  picture  symbolically 
lurmurs.  The  height  of  the  teeth  expresses  the  intensity 
at  a  given  moment.  The  following  diagrams  exhibit 
of  pericardial  murmurs  (see  also  p,  327) : 

Pericardial  rub  in  the  middle  of  systole  and  in  the 

middle  of  diastole. 
Pericardial  rub  systolic  in  time  but  also  prolonged  into 

diastole. 
Continuous  scraping  pericardial  rub,  intensified  in  the 

middle  of  systole  and  in  the  middle  of  diastole. 

cardial  murmurs  may  arise  from  the  entire  pericardium, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  all  that  is  usually 
e  particularly  of  that  portion  uncovered  by  the  lung  or 
ily  by  a  thin  pulmonary  covering.     These  munnurs  are 

most  distinctly  over  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dul- 
le  sternum,  and  they  may  frequently  be  felt  there. 
■ubs  depend  in  most  cases  upon  inflammatory  deposits. 
!  quickly,  change  their  character  quickly,  and  disappear 

disappearance  may  depend^(«)  upon  the  retrogression 
ition;  (b)  upon  the  formation  of  adhesions,  or  (c)  upon 
^  a  fluid  exudate,  which  separates  the  pericardial  layers 
■.  .\  pericardial  nib  may,  however,  persist  despite  the 
effusion,  for  the  fluid  may  be  mostly  collected  in  the 
the  pericardium  and  against  the  great  vessels,  and  leave 
rough  visceral  layer  exposed  anteriorly  to  grate  upon 
icardium.     Again,  even  with  large  exudations,  audible 

from  the    inferior   pericardium   if  the  weight  of  the 
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heart  have  displaced  the  fluid  and  brought  the  two 
contact  inferiorly. 

The  most  trustworthy  signs  to  distinguish  pericardia 
murmurs  are:  the  acoustic  peculiarity  of  the  former,  their 
their  lack  of  correspondence  to  the  cardiac  phases.  Pre 
IntensifieB  a  rub,  but  does  not  affect  a  murmur.  Bending 
posture  in  lied  will  accentuate  a  pericardial  friction  sound, 
change  of  position  ia  required  to  affect  an  endocardial  mun 
Pericardial  murmurs  can  be  influenced  by  the  breathing  in  a 
dial.  Besides  the  change  of  the  pressure  or  pull  acting  fr 
pericardium,  there  must  tie  considered  tlie  influence  of  breat 
therefore,  upon  the  size  of  the  heart,  and  the  influence  of  th 
of  the  heart,  which  varies  with  each  phase  of  respiration, 
opposed.  Considering  the  complexity  of  these  relations,  i 
any  certain  evidence  for  differentiating  between  endocarc 
murs.  But  Valsalva's  experiment  may  sometimes  be  usi 
entiation.  This  experimeat  is  performed  in  the  foilowi 
inspiration  the  patient  attempts  an  expiration  with  a  closet 


Fig.  ISl.^Two  pouibilitica  ii 

time  exerts  strong  al>dominaI  pressure.    Tliis  e  _ 

pressure  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  h< 
The  test  is  not  suitable  for  very  sick  people.  As  a  result,  ei 
a  few  pulse-beats  grow  fainter  and  often  disappear,  wlierea* 
ordinarily  increased,  becau.%  the  inflated  lung  presses  st 
cardium.  Faint  pericardial  murmurs  are  not  transmitted  i 
of  the  same  intensity,  because  the  latter  are  not  onl^  conve; 
but  arise  from  each  of  the  heart  chambers  bounding  the  '. 
murmurs  can,  however,  be  heard  over  the  entire  precordii 
signs  of  pericarditis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  endocarditis 
doubtful  cases  be  utilised  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Pleuropericardial  Rub  (Extraperi cardial ;  Pseudop' 
may  be  confused  with  pleural  rubs  when  the  latter  arise 
friction  of  pleura  costalis  or  pulmonalis,  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other,  may  he  brought  out  by  movements  of  the  hei 
They  arc  called  pleuropericardial,  extrapericardial,  or  pseud 
appear  chiefly  near  the  left  anterior  pulmonary  border. 

The  usual  distinction  mentbned  for  aifferentiatini 
ordinary  pericardial  rubs,  vii,,  that  the  former  exhibits  a  di 
and  respiratoiy,  whereas  the  latter  does  not,  is  not  entirely 
have  seen,  pericardial  rubs  are  also  affected  l>y  rcBpiration. 
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pointe  in  differentiation  is  that  the  maximum  intensity  of  true  pericardial  rubs  is 
m  the  r^on  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  and  over  the  sternum,  whereas  the  extra- 
pericardial  are  best  heard  outside  this  area;  again,  the  latter  possess  distinct  cardiac 
and  respiratory  phases,  while  the  former  are  less  influenced  by  the  respiration  than 
by  the  neart  action.  If  the  deposit  be  quite  circumscribed,  holding  the  breath  in 
extreme  inspiration  or  expiration  will  decrease  or  abolish  pleuropericardial  rubs, 
but  not  easily  true  pericardial  rubs.  If  this  diminution  or  disappearance  occur 
at  the  end  of  mspiration,  the  roughness  will  be  situated  upon  the  pleura  p>ericardiacay 
and  so  separated  by  the  inflatea  limg  ed^e  from  the  corresponding  roughness  upon 
the  pleura  costalis  (Fig.  161,  a);  whereas  if  at  the  end  of  expiration,  the  roughness 
will  be  upon  the  pleura  pericardiaca  and  pleura  pulmonalis,  which  are  then  no  longer 
in  contact  (Fig.  161,  6).  True  pericardial  rubs  are,  on  the  contrary,  usually  intensified 
by  holding  the  breath  in  extreme  inspiration,  especially  if  abdominal  pressure  be 
exerted  (Valsalva's  experiment,  p.  346);  but  this  is,  of  course,  better  appreciated  over 
the  superficial  cardiac  dulness,  where  the  distended  lung  edge  does  not  overlap  the 
heart. 

Precordial  Emphysema  Murmur. — If,  from  the  rupture  of  alveoli,  air  escape 
alon^  the  interstitial  pulmonary  tissue  to  the  hilum,  and  from  there  to  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness  will  be 
diminished,  the  heart  tones  weakened,  and  resonating,  crepitating,  or  metallic  noises 
simulating  rftles  may  appear  over  the  heart.  They  will  be  synchronous  with  the 
cardiac  action,  not  witn  the  respiration,  and  thus  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
r&les  of  interstitial  emphysema.  (See  p.  301.)  From  the  cardiac  r^les  which  may 
be  heard  over  consolidations  and  cavities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart,  they 
can  be  differentiated  by  paying  attention  to  the  relations  of  the  cajrdiac  dulness,  of 
the  heart  -tone^„  arfd  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  by  the  demonsti;jition  of  signs  of  & 
pulmonary  emphysema  or  of  an  emphysema  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion of  other  accompanying  appearances  and  the  history. 

Pericardial  Splashing. — If  the  pericardium  contain  both  air  and  fluid,  a 
characteristic  splasning  noise  arises  synchronously  with  and  in  consequence  of  the 
heart  action.  It  will  regemble  whatwe  hear  by  shaking  a  patient  with  pneumo- 
thorax and  sometimes  il  will  be  metallic.  The  heart  tones  will  then  be  diminished, 
or,  by  the  resonance,  sometimes  increased  (pp.  316  and  317),  and  in  the  latter  event 
will  present  a  metallic  character.  The  cardiac  dulness  disappears  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  whereas  in  the  sitting  position  the  fluid  pushes  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
heart  forward  and  occasions  dulness.  The  heart  action  may  produce  similar  splash- 
ing when  there  is  a  distended  stomach,  large  cavities,  or  a  pyopneumothorax, 
so  that  we  must  note  the  spots  where  the  murmur  is  most  intensely  heard,  the  severe 
signs  of  pericarditis  or  pericardial  perforation,  the  relations  of  the  cardiac  dulness, 
the  exact  conditions  of  tne  lungs,  and  the  modifications,  if  any,  produced  by  emptying 
and  filling  the  stomach. 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  VESSELS 

Both  tones  and  murmurs  can  be  heard  over  the  vessels  as  well  as 
over  the  heart.  (See  pp.  326  and  306  et  seq.  and  p.  327  et  seq.  in  regard 
to  the  definition  of  tones  and  murmurs  and  the  discussion  of  their  origin.) 
Some  of  them  are  transmitted  from  the  heart.  The  stethoscope  is 
always  used  to  auscultate  the  vessels,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
-any  pressure. 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  ARTERIES 

The  carotid  is  auscultated  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  or  at  the  inner  edge 
of  the  sternocleidomastoid;  the  subclavian,  above  the  clavicle,  between 
it  and  the  sternocleidomastoid,  or  below  the  clavicle,  in  the  so-called 
" Mohrenheim's  fossa,"  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid; 
the  brachial^  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,  or  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
with  a  slightly  extended  arm;  the  radial,  at  the  place  where  one 
ordinarily  feels  the  pulse;  the  femoral,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
Before  auscultation  the  position  of  the  artery  should  be  determined  by 
palpation. 


AUSCULTATION 


NORMAL  CONDITIONS 


Two  toDes  are  heard  normally  over  tiie  carotid  and  h 
the  systolic  tension  of  tlie  vessel-walls,  and  a  diastolic,  t 
valves.  Over  the  femoral  and  over  the  abdominal  aort 
nothing  at  all  or  a  systolic  tone.     The  small  arttrles  are 

A  so-called  "  pressure  murmur"  can  be  produced 
with  some  force  upon  the  larger  and  even  upon  the  an 
brachial.  This  is  fre([uently  a  very  loud,  hissinir,  sfeU 
the  artificial  stenosis  of  the  artery.  (See  Auscultation 
strong  enough  pressure  be  applicil  to  occlude  the  lumen  of 
sure  tone"  is  produced.  Pressure  tones  and  pressure  n 
siologic,  HO  that,  to  bring  out  pathologic  tones  or  mum 
Duroziez's  double  murmur.  Me  should  never  employ  pre 


auscultating  the  vesseLi.  A  systi 
children  from  the  third  month  to  the  sixth  year,  perha 
probablv  arises  in  the  internal  carotid, — e\actlv  how  w 
and  witnout  diagnostic  importance.     [Fisher  called  attei 

PATHOLOGIC  CONDITIONS 

The  diastolic,  and  still  more  the  systolic,  murmure  o 
transmitted  to  the  veBsels  of  the  neck.  When  the  sec 
in  aortic  insufficiency,  ordinarily  but  one  syslolie  tone  c 

A  systolic  tone  ma^  be  appreciated  even  over  tone 
celer  of  fever  or  of  aortic  insufficiency;  and  with  the  la 
ciated  over  very  small  arteries,  e,  p.,  tlie  radial  [and  the  d 

A  rarer  phenomenon  is  the  double  tone  over  the  fi 
treciuently  in  aortic  insuiBcieiicy,  Traube  has  explained 
marked  pulsus  celer,  the  systolic  tension  and  the  diasto 
each  give  a  tone.  But  this  is  not  applicable  to  the  doub! 
insufficiency,  when  one,  at  least,  of  the  tones  may  be  of  ' 
been  sugj^ested  that  in  this  case  they  are  both  due  to  the  v 
contraction  of  the  auricle,  the  other,  of  the  ventricle.  Bu 
from  the  femoral  vein  for  such  an  explanation  to  seem 
reported  by  W.  Schulz'  from  Minkowski's  clinic,  with  botl: 
ficiency,  the  first  tone  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  venti 
vein,  tne  second  to  the  pulse  of  the  femoral  artery,  so  th 
the  tricuspid,  the  second  by  the  aortic,  insufficiency.  T 
fore,  hastened  in  comparison  with  the  arterial,  as  the  vent 
during  closure  time,  the  arterial,  not  until  after  its  close. 


The  so-called  Duroziei's  double  n 
than  the  double  femoral  tone.  If  the  pressure  of  thcstetl 
brachial  artery  be  gradually  increased,  the  following  seri< 
without  pressure  the  single  or  double  arterial  tone:  wil 
sure,  tlie  normal  systolic  pressure  murmur;  with  a  furtln 
amount  ot  pressure,  the  sy.stoMc  murmur,  follon'ed  by  i 
fainter,  diastolic  murmur;  finally,  with  still  more  pressu 

Xin.  This  second,  diastolic  murmur  is  caused  by  thi 
>ugh  the  aitiRcial  stenosis  of  the  femoral.  Aortic 
furnish  this  double  murmur  if  there  should  be  a  diastol 
sac.  It  may  also  be  found  with  any  pulsus  celer.  e.  g 
thalmic  goiter.  The  author  has  heard  it  over  the  left  lob 
inflammatory  arterial  liver  pulse  (sec  p.  li>8)  by  applyin 
stethoscope.  .\  good  deal  of  patience  is  required  for 
Duroziex  phenomenon,  because  it  is  a  question  of  applyL 
of  pressure. 

A  systolic  murmur  heard  only  over  one  subclavian 
hanging  down  and  when  no  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  ste 
disease  of  the  apex  of  the  corresi)onding  lung.  Pleural  a 
ves.>iel  sheath  probably  twist  the  artery,  and  so  cause 
applies  the  thorax  more  closely  against  the  stethoscope,  '. 
1  W.  Schulz,  Deut.  med.  'Woch.,  1905,  v. 
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to  avoid  any  pressure.  Sometimes,  however,  a  subclavian  murmur  can  be  heard 
on  both  sides,  more  rarely  on  one  side,  in  perfectly  healthy  people,  and  in  many 
persons  such  a  murmur  may  also  be  caused  artificially  by  certain  positions  of  the 
arms  which  compress  the  artery  against  the  clavicle  or  againbt  the  subclavian  and 
pectoralis  minor  muscles. 

Systolic  murmurs  heard  over  the  arteries,  especially  the  carotids,  without 
stethoscopic  pressure,  possess  some  diagnostic  interest.  Thev  may  arise  in  anemia 
in  the  same  way  as  accidental  heart  murmurs  (p.  340),  and  if  not  transmitted  from 
the  heart,  they  are  often  of  the  greatest  importance  in  verifying  the  accidental  charac- 
ter of  a  heart  murmur  in  the  same  way  as  the  venous  hum  (p.  349).  The  increase 
of  the  systolic  blood-stream  in  the  pulsus  celer  of  aortic  insufficiency,  exophthalmic 
goiter,  and  chlorosis  can  cause  murmurs  over  the  arteries,  independent  of  any 
transmission. 

Localized  arteriosderosia  will  furnish  a  systolic  murmur  over  an  artery.  A  case 
of  this  kind  was  of  considerable  interest  to  the  author.  An  old  man  presented  a 
loud  systolic  murmur  over  the  left  carotid  for  months,  and  the  diagnosis  of  an 
arteriosclerosis  of  that  carotid  was  confirmed  later  by  the  onset  of  a  left-sided 
cerebral  thrombosis.  Slight  pressure  of  the  stethoscope — not  enough  to  cause  a 
murmur  in  a  normal  artery — will  sometimes  bring  out  such  an  arteriosclerotic 
murmur.  Litten  recently  emphasized  its  diagnostic  importance,  and  described 
it  as  a  phenomenon  of  palpation,  under  the  name  spurts — "  Spritzen."  It  may  be 
heard  over  the  abdominal  aorta  as  well  as  over  the  carotids. 

Systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs  are  frequently  heard  over  the  enlarged  thyroid 
of  exophthalmic  goiter.  The  ^stolic  are  doubtless  arterial,  dependent  upon  a 
pulsus  celer.  It  has  not  been  cfetermined  whether  the  diastolic  are  arterial,  and, 
like  the  second  part  of  the  Duroziez  double  murmur,  a  consequence  of  pulsus  celer 
(in  which  case  they  are  heard  only  with  a  certain  pressure  of  the  stethoscope) ;  or 
whether  they  are  the  diastolic  portion  of  venous  murmurs  (p.  350),  isolated  and 
strenffthenea  because  the  veins  are  compressed  or  closed  by  the  arteries  during 
systole. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  auscultate  the  vessels  frequently  will  hear 
sounds  which  have  never  been  described  and  many  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explained.  The  author  mentions  as  an  example  the  occurrence  of  three  sounds  in 
the  carotid  in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  which  together  give  a  rhythm  completely 
analogous  to  the  gallop  rhythm  of  the  heart,  although  such  a  rhvthm  is  not  present 
in  that  organ.  It  is  probably  produced  by  a  combination  of  tne  transmitted  first 
sound  of  the  heart  (intracaraiac  tension  tone)  with  the  two  normal  carotid  tones, 
or  by  an  arterial  double  tone  with  a  transmitted  diastolic  tone  from  the  aortic  valve. 
In  aortic  insufficiency  the  author  has  also  repeatedly  heard  a  presystolic  murmur, 
I.  e.y  presystolic  in  reference  to  the  local  arterial  sounds,  which  is  probably  produced 
by  the  marked  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  (pulsus  celer)  preceding  the 
systolic  distention  of  the  artery. 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  VEINS 

TONES  OVER  THE  VEINS 

The  blood  flows  through  the  veins  normally  without  tones  and  with- 
out murmurs.  The  so-called  venous  hum  is  only  very  rarely  heard  in 
healthy  individuals.  The  reflux  blood-wave  of  the  venous  pulse 
in  the  greater  veins  (especiall)'  in  the  jugular  vein  and  in  the  bulb) 
may  cause  a  systolic  tone,  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  valves  and  of 
the  walls  of  the  vein.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  venous 
pulse  is  due  to  the  strong  pressure  during  regurgitation  in  a  tricuspid 
msufficiency.  In  this  case  the  valve  tone  over  the  bulb  slightly  pre- 
cedes the  systolic  carotid  tone.     (See  p.  199.) 

For  the  so-called  double  venous  tone  over  the  femoral  see  p.  348. 

MURMURS  OVER  THE  VEINS »  VENOUS  HUM 

Most  venous  murmurs  are  continuous,  because  the  current  in  the 
veins  varies  so  little  in  rapidity.     The  most  important  is  the  so-called 
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"venous  hum,"  "nun's  murmur,"  or  "bruit  c 
over  the  jugular  vein  very  frequently  in  anemic  a 
and  not  infrequently  in  health.  It  exhibits  a  c 
sound,  sometimes  blowing,  sometimes  humming 
ally  whistling,  with  a  rhythmic  accentuation  cor 
diastole,  and  to  the  phase  of  respiration.  It  is  h 
»  right  side,  over  the  carotid,  in  the  angle  between 
vicular  portion  of  the  sternocleidomastoid.  Tl 
erect  and  hold  his  head  straight,  because  the  re 
ishes  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  and  sometime 
Turning  the  head  to  the  opposite  side  ordinaril; 
Pressure  of  the  stethoscope  should  be  avoided, 
be  exerted,  the  murmur  practically  always  di; 
carotid  tone  or  an  artificial  murmur  of  the  stei 
is  heard.  If  faint,  we  can  sometimes  distinguii 
systolic,  diastolic,  and  inspiratory  portions  of  1 
an  interrupted  murmur  may  be  confused  with  a 
piratory  murmur.  Pressing  very  lightly  with  t 
ing  the  patient's  head  toward  the  opposite  side 
the  hum  and  transform  the  interrupted  murmur 
and  so  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The  diastolic  a( 
hum  may  be  transmitted  to  the  cardiac  region  i 
accidental  murmur,  but  auscultating  from  the  h< 
generally  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  (p. 
To  explain  the  venous  hum  we  must  start 
occurs,  although  not  exclusively,  yet  much  t 
anemic  individuals;  and  then  we  must  turn  to  tl 
applying  to  the  ori^n  of  murmurs  in  flowing  ci 
The  two  factors  which  are  all  important  in  prod 
are;  (1)  the  presence  of  abnonnal  narrowings  oi 
and  (2)  the  current  rapidity.  To  explain  the 
individuals  the  hypothesis  has  been  advanced 
collapse  in  consequence  of  a  diminished  moss 
bulbun  remains  distended  in  virtue  of  its  attachmt 
An  abnormally  pronounced  change  of  lumen  tl 
vein  and  the  bulb,  and  so  produces  the  murmii 
certainly  incorrect,  because,  in  the  first  place,  ii 
uals  in  whom  the  venous  hum  is  most  common 
sition  of  a  diminished  blood-mass  is  quite  crronC' 
second  place,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  chlorosi 
generally  well  filled,  and  indeed  often  abnorma 
give  up  the  hypothesis  of  a  change  of  lumen  at  ■ 
the  jugular  vem  as  an  explanation  of  the  mun 
attention  to  the  second  of  the  above-named  fa 
rapidity.  Have  we  any  proof  that  anemic  bloi 
rapidity?  Cohnheim's  experiment  in  submittir 
artificially  hydremic  animal  to  direct  observatioi 
blood  actually  flows  more  quickly  than  normal  I 
account  of  its  diminished  cohesion  or  viscosity 
dividuals  usually  exhibit  a  diminution  of  the 
their  blood  is  not  necessarily  hydremic.  Never 
estimations  of  their  blood  do  show  that  it  is  ver 
'  Atlg.  Path.,  1882,  vol.  i,  p.  44. 
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and.  besides,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  cohesion  or  viscosity 
of  anemic  blood  is  diminished  even  without  actual  hydremia,  and  so  the 
friction  between  the  layer  of  blood  against  the  vessel-wall  and  the 
circulating  current  would  be  diminished,  and  hence  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  current  rapidity.*  An  increased  current  rapidity  would 
naturally  offset  to  some  extent  the  disadvantage  of  a  deficient  hemo- 
globin. The  explanation  that  the  venous  hum  in  anemic  individuals 
depends  upon  an  increased  rapidity  of  the  current  is  certainly  the  most 
probable.  Of  course,  this  theory  assumes  a  normal  change  in  lumen 
between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  bulbus.  The  venous  hum  which  is 
quite  rarely  observed  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  depend  upon  individual  anatomic  relations  or  condi- 
tions of  distention  of  the  vein  sufficient  to  narrow  its  lumen  and  pro- 
duce a  murmur  with  normal  current  rapidity.  The  current  rapidity  of 
the  blood  may  perhaps  also  vary  within  normal  limits  sufficiently  to 
explain  the  venous  hum  in  healthy  individuals. 

We  explain  the  accentuation  of  the  hum  in  the  standing  position  by 
the  influence  of  gravity  upon  the  column  of  venous  blood ;  it  exercises 
suction,  thereby  narrows  the  vein,  and  so  hastens  the  jugular  blood- 
stream. The  murmur  is  more  plainly  heard  upon  the  right  side,  because 
the  right  jugular  vein  is  almost  a  direct  linear  continuation  of  the  right 
innominate  vein;  whereas  the  left  jugular  empties  into  the  left  innomi- 
nate at  an  oblique  angle,  and  so  there  is  less  obstacle  to  the  current 
on  the  right  side.  By  turning  the  head  to  the  opposite  side,  the  upper 
part  of  the  vein  is  compressed  by  the  sternocleidomastoid  and  omohy- 
oid, hence  this  movement  accentuates  the  venous  hum.  The  ac- 
centuation due  to  the  stethoscopic  pressure  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion. 

The  rhythmic  accentuation  of  the  hum  requires  explanation.  The 
inspiratory  intensification  is  easily  explained  by  the  increased  rapidity 
of  the  venous  blood  during  inspiration.  The  explanation  of  the  sys- 
tolic and  diastolic  accentuation  may  be  understood  from  an  examination 
of  the  curve  of.  the  physiologic  venous  pulse  (Fig.  109)  or  of  the  normal 
auricular  pressure  (Fig.  Ill),  in  which  the  tw^o  depressions  x  and  'y 
{x  corresponding  to  systole  of  the  ventricle,  y  to  diastole)  indicate  an 
increase  of  rapidity  in  the  venous  blood-current. 

Murmurs  similar  in  character  and  origin  to  the  venous  hum  may  also 
be  heard  over  the  femoral  vein  and  over  a  vascular  goiter.  In  the  latter 
they  may  be  favored  by  irregularity  of  the  lumen  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  the  tortuositv  of  the  veins. 

The  author  attributes  considerable  diagnostic  significance  to  the 
presence  of  a  venous  hum.  If  not  absolutely  pathognomonic,  it  at  least, 
m  suspected  cases,  suggests  the  presence  of  anemia.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  a  venous  hum  confirms  the  diagnosis  of  an  accidental  heart  mur- 
mur. A  venous  hum  is  also  found  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  and  is  lo- 
cated most  frequently  over  the  goiter.  Here,  too,  it  probably  depends 
upon  an  increased  rapidity  of  blood-current. 

*  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  few  investigations  so  far  made  concerning  the 
viscosity  of  the  blood. 
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AUSCULTATION  OF  THE 

Excepting  for  the  sounds  he«rd  over  the  pregni 
uterine  and  placental  bruits  and  cord  mumiurB),  detcril 
auscultation  of  the  abdomen  U  generally  barren  of  i 
upon  Auscuifation  of  the  Vessels  (p.  347  et  seq.}  in 
the  abdominal  aorta.)  Friction  murraurB  eynchrono 
peritoneal  exudations  over  the  liver  or  spleen  (ordini 
certain  importance  (perihepatitic  and  perisplenic  : 
claims  that  cases  of  cholelithiasis  very  frectuently  tun 
regioD  of  the  gall-bladder ,  Similar  friction  murmur 
abdomen  between  rou|^hened  surfaces  of  (lie  j^eritoneui 
apprecbted  by  palpation  than  by  auscultation,  becai 
by  manipulation.  In  normal  cases  intestinal  mover 
only  very  faint  intestinal  murmuni  are  to  be  hear 
of  peristalsiB  the  intestinal  movements  can  sometimi 
Bo-called  "  bork>orygmi."  Further,  the  coincident  pr 
abdominal  cavity  may,  in  moving  a  patient  with  per 
cussion  murmurs  in  the  abdomen,  frequently  metall 
the  succutsio  Hippocr/ilui  (p.  301).  They  may  be  son 
etethoacope,  occasionally  at  a  distance.  They  possess 
diafcnostic  significance,  since  in  the  very  diseaces  whoi 
tive  peritonitis  is  desired  (for  example,  in  ileus  and  : 
there  is  ordinarily  an  accumulation  of  air  and  fluid 
intestines  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  same  sort  o 
Bo-called  "  splashing  noise  will  be  mentioned  unde 
In  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal  stenosis  (from  tumors) 
been  aided  by  the  presence  of  a  hissing  or  whistling 
sometimes  at  S  distance  even  by  the  patient  himst 
stethoscope,  and  sometimes  b^  palpation.  This  is  di 
being  forced  through  a  stenosis  in  the  intestines.  A 
pain  will  point  to  the  best  time  '  " 

the  Abdomen,  p.  257  et  seq.) 

Auscvllation  of  Die  Esophagus. — (See  the  se 
Esophagus.) 


PALPATION   OF  THE  LUNGS 

(In  regard  to  the  inapoction  of  these  parts 
of  Respiration,  p.  84  et  seq.) 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  several 
cussion  Murmurs),  palpation  of  the  lungs  i 
partlj'  to  confiiTn  symptoms  recognised  by  ai 
nish  independent  results.  Examining  for  flue 
ance  of  the  thorax,  abnomia)  pulsations  and 
belong  to  the  special  province  of  palpation. 

'  The  fetal  heart  tones  are  usually  considered  not  t 
of  pregnancy,  but  Sarwey  has  shown  tliat  they  ma; 
thirteenth  week,  over  a  circumscribed  deep  area  of  ll 
To  appreciate  them,  the  bladder  must  be  emptied, 
quiet,  and  the  e.taminer  be  possessed  of  normal  hea 
patience. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  FLUCTUATION  AND  CHANGES  OF 

RESISTANCE  JN  THE  THORAX 

Fluctuation  is  obtained  over  superficial  accumulations  of  pus  or  over  a  purulent 
exudate  which  has  broken  through  the  chest- wall  and  lies  directly  under  the  skin 
(a  so-called  empyema  necessitatis).  No  real  fluctuation  can  ever  be  appreciated  over 
a  serous  or  non-perforating  purulent  pleurisy  because  of  the  tension  of  the  soft  parts 
between  the  ribs. 

But  a  kind  of  fluctuation  or  thrill  (vibratory  fluctuation)  can  be  obtained  over 
an  effusion  which  extends  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  by 
vigorously  percussing  the  posterior  thorax,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  other  hand, 
ptupating  the  front  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  thorax  (bimanual  palpation 
percussion).  The  appreciation  of  this  phenomenon  requires  a  very  nice  sense  of 
touch.  The  author  has  noticed  it  in  exceptional  cases  of  sero-  and  pyopneumo- 
thorax, where  the  free  mobility  of  the  fluid  permits  a  strong  vibration  wave.  Here 
the  phenomenon  has  some  diagnostic  importance,  because  the  fluid  lyinj^  beneath 
the  lung  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  percussion  until  it  has  reached  a  certain  volume. 
(See  p.  269.)  The  succussion  felt  m  sero-  and  pyopneumothorax  is  an  accentuation 
of  the  same  phenomenon. 

Palpation  over  pleuritic  exudates  and  the  different  kinds  of  lung  consolidations 
ordinarily  detects  an  increase  of  resistance,  which  frequently  the  nnger  as  plexor 
also  appreciates  during  percussion. 

ABNORMAL    PULSATIONS    IN   THE    REGION    OF   THE 

LUNGS  AND  PLEURA 

Pulsation  over  the  precordia  will  be  described  later  (p.  355  et  seq.).  Where 
pulsating  tumors  have  pushed  the  Iimgs  aside  and  lie  agfunst  the  thorax,  inspec- 
tion or  palpation,  or  both,  niay  appreciate  such  pulsation  over  the  chest.  In  marked 
mitral  lesions,  ^peciaUy  insufficiency,  one  can  palpate,  here  and  there  through  the 
thoracic  wall,  diffuse  pulsations  of  the  lim^.  This  can  be  appreciated  better  with 
the  ear  applied  to  a  rigid  stethoscope  ag;ainst  the  chest  than  with  the  hand.  (See 
p.  356.)  The  phenomenon,  due  to  an  incr^^^d  pulse  in  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
must  be  distinguished  by  its  diffuse  character  from  a  mere  mechanical  heaving 
of  the  thorax  transmitted  from  the  heart.  A  pulmonary  pulse  may  also  be  detected 
in  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary  valves  (pulsus  celer  of  the  pulmonary  artery). 
Pleural  exudates  may  pulsate  in  the  intercostal  spaces  (pula^ting  pleurisy)  by 
transmitting  the  heart  movements  through  the  fluid  to  the  intercostal  spaces. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  rare,  because  the  tension  of  the  soft  parts  between  the 
ribs  is  too  great  unless  they  and  the  pleura  itself  become  softened  and  decomposed 
from  the  inflanmiation,  and  unless  the  intrapleuritic  tension  is  diminished  to  equal 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  short,  empyemas,  but  only  very  few  serous  exudations, 
pulsate. 

TESTING  THE  VCXIAL  (TACTILE)  FREMITUS 

By  vocal  (tactile)  fremitus  is  meant  the  purring  vibration  appreciated 
by  the  hand  placed  upon  the  thorax  of  a  person  speaking  or  singing. 
It  arises  from  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  of  the  glottis  through 
the  air  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  to  the  thoracic  wall.  Physiologically, 
the  louder  and  deeper  the  voice,  the  stronger  the  fremitus.  The  fre- 
mitus frequently  cannot  be  appreciated  in  women  with  high  voices, 
in  very  fat  people,  and  in  patients  too  sick  to  speak  aloud.  In  children 
it  is  less  distinct  than  in  adults,  and  is  often  absent.  The  fremitus  is 
strongest  at  the  upper  posterior  parts  of  the  thorax,  over  the  great 
bronchi.  From  there  downward  and  outward  it  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished. 

The  fremitus  is  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  the  lungs  and  thorax  set  in  motion  by 
the  transmitted  vibrations  from  the  glottis  during  speaking.  What  is  felt  then,  is 
the  vibrations  of  the  deep  pulmonary  tones  demonstrated  by  Sellig  in  his  experi- 
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he  percussion-note.  That  the  fremitus  is  tii 
;  only  to  the  f&ct  that  the  hIow  vibrations 
so  to  the  fart  that  these  bIow  vibrationB  ha: 
'  not«,  and,  therefore,  can  easily  evoVe  then 
voice  can  not.  In  a  child,  although  the  vib 
nary  tone  is  also  high,  bo  that  the  bannony 

■ences  in  the  fremitus  over  different 
led  by  comparative  palpation  while  tl 
oud;  for  example,  "one,  two,  three,' 
re  of  the  hand,  which  is  generally  e: 
touch,  appreciates  the  fremitus  mos 
ed  to  the  thorax  will  serve  the  doub 
ation.  Naturally,  we  should  comps 
lould  remember  that  the  fremitus  is  nt 

right  than  upon  the  left  side,  on  ace 
more  direct  branching  of  the  right  b 
i^incing  anatomic  study,  explains  thi 
3  that  the  vocal  vibrations  are  tram 
irhrou^  the  tissues  of  the  superior 
The  trachea  is  about  10  cm.  long,  w 

its  length  in  the  thorax.  On  its  i 
ut  its  thoracic  course  the  lung  lies  in 
he  parietal  pleura  and  a  delicate  layei 
On  the  left  side  there  are  3  cm.  or  m 
hagus  plus  areolar  and  lymphatic  tiss 
ind  the  apex. — Ed.] 
ir  rules  apply  to  the  increase  and 
'.  voice  itseU  and  of  the  physiologic  I 
The  fremitus  is  increased  wherevi 
t  seq.},  t.  e.,  over  infiltrations  and  o 
ry  parenchyma  so  long  as  the  broi 
ind  over  dilated  bronchi.  It  is  dim 
or  if  gases,  fluid,  or  solid  tissues  inter 
ce  and  the  chest-wall  (pneumothorax, 
1  fremitus  corresponds,  as  a  rule,  to  h 
ihony;  diminished  fremitus,  to  dimii 
lophony.  Yet  frequently  in  one  ani 
orking  at  variance  with  one  another  f 
athing,  bronchophony,  and  increasei 
ways  affect  them  equally.  So,  althot 
'.  diagnostic  import,  we  must  detem 
nple,  in  pleuritic  effusions  the  exui 
ty  compression  increases  bronchophi 
itus;  but  the  effect  upon  each  of  th 
ently  over  a  moderate-sized  pleural 
f  and  bronchophony,  but  diminishec 
itus  is  always  increased  over  pubnor 

bronchus  leading  to  the  consolidated 
I  foreign  body,  or  by  a  compressing 
dly  diminished,  although  usually  not 
ch  is  the  usual  source  of  the  plugging 
ule  that  the  fremitus  b  diminished 

■Arch,  of  Int.  Med.,  February  15,  1909,  v 
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over  pneumothorax  also  has  exceptions,  because  if  the  exudate  be  small, 
the  compressed  lun^  increases  the  fremitus  more  than  the  exudate 
diminishes  it.  This  is  rare;  but  increased  fremitus  as  well  as  bronchial 
breathing  is  common  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pleuritic  exudate, 
where  the  fluid  layer  is  thin  and  wedge-shaped  (see  Fig.  145, 1),  whereas 
toward  the  base  it  is  plainly  weakened.  (See  Fig.  147, 1.)  Finally  adhe- 
sions, if  membranous  or  string-like,  can  transmit  the  fremitus  to  the 
surface  throu^  an  exudate  or  through  a  pneumothorax. 

One  of  the  helpful  methods  of  determining  the  level  of  the  fluid  in 
a  pleuritic  exudate  is  to  map  out  accurately  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  this  increased  and  decreased  fremitus.  In  tapping  a  chest  we 
may  sometimes  avoid  circumscribed  adhesions  within  the  area  of  a 
pleuritic  effusion  or  of  a  pneumothorax  by  testing  the  fremitus. 

Changes  in  the  thoracic  wall  also  influence  the  fremitus.  Thicken- 
ing of  the  wall,  edema,  and  the  like,  diminish  it.  Over  differently 
curved  portions  it  varies  under  otherwise  equal  conditions,  so  that  the 
relations  of  fremitus  are  not  trustworthy  in  the  scoliotic  or  deformed 
chest.  Changes  of  elasticity  of  the  thorax  decidedly  influence  the  frem- 
itus, so  that  it  may  be  diminished  over  contracted  portions  after  pleurisy, 
even  without  any  exudate  or  any  considerable  thickening  of  the 
pleura. 


INSPECTION  AND  PALPATION   OF  THE  HEART 

REGION    (PRECORDIA) 

We  shall  discuss  these  two  methods  of  examination  together,  because 
they  are  so  intimately  related.  Marked  bulgings  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  pericardium  have  already  been  described  in  the  section  upon  the 
Shape  of  the  Thorax  (p.  30) . 

HEART-BEAT  AND  APEX-BEAT 

The  heart-beat  is  the  visible  and  palpable  impact  of  the  heart 
against  the  thorax;  the  heart  apex-beat,  more  simply  apex-beat,  the 
portion  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  apex.  Most  diagnostic 
points  are  especially  concerned  with  the  apex-beat.  To  locate  the  heart- 
beat correctly,  place  the  flat  of  the  hand  upon  the  precordia  horizontally 
and  close  to  the  left  parasternal  line,  with  the  fingers  reaching  to  the  left 
axillary  line.  The  finger-tips  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  utilized  for 
more  accurate  localization  of  the  apex-beat.  If  the  examiner  stand 
in  front  of  the  patient,  he  uses  his  right  hand ;  if  he  stand  behind  the 
patient,  the  left  hand.  In  women  with  large  breasts  the  entire  left 
mamma  must  be  drawn  up  to  the  right.  Sp,  designates  the  apex- 
beat  in  our  diagrams. 

Ab  Laennec  pointed  out,  the  heart-beat  can  generally  be  appreciated  better  with 
the  ear  applied  to  the  end  of  a  rigid  stethoscope  than  with  the  hand.  As  the  skin 
of  the  ear  is  certainly  not  so  sensitive  to  touch  as  that  of  the  hand,  this  must  be  due 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  rigid  tube  of  the  stethoscope  caused  by  the  heart-beat.  This 
advantage  can  also  often  oe  gained  if  the  hand,  instead  of  the  ear,  be  applied  to  the 
stethoscope.     In  ordinary  palpation  the  contact  of  the  two  soft  surfaces  tends  to  dull 
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beat  can  change  its  position,  moving  to  the  left  in  left-sided  positions,  to 
the  right  in  n^ht-sided  positions/  of  the  body  or  in  the  latter  being 
completely  obhterated  by  the  overlying  left  lung.  Bending  the  trunk 
forward  in  the  erect  posture,  and  so  pushing  the  left  lung  edge  somewhat 
aside,  frequently  brings  out  the  apex-beat  more  plainly.  This  device 
is  to  be  recommended  in  attempting  to  localize  the  left  heart  boundary 
when  the  apex-beat  is  rather  indefinite.  Of  course,  any  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  trunk  should  be  avoided.  Similarly,  deep  expiration  will 
sometimes  bring  out  the  apex-beat,  because  the  lung  is  thus  more  com- 
pletely retracted.  The  Valsalva  experiment,  combining  expiration  with 
abdominal  pressure,  is  not  applicable,  because  it  hinders  the  flow  of 
venous  blood  to  the  heart,  and  so  diminishes  its  size. 

Stimulation  to  cardiac  activity,  either  psychic  stimulation  or  bodily 
exertion,  intensifies  and  diffuses  the  apex-beat. 

According  to  physiologists,  the  essential  cause  of  the  heart-beat  is  a 
projection  of  the  heart  apex  and  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  anterior 
ventricular  wall  against  the  thoracic  wall.  Such  projection  is  caused 
by  the  systolic  change  in  the  heart's  shape.  Martms'  experiments 
demonstrated  that  the  entire  phenomenon  of  the  heart-beat  occurs 
within  the  systolic  "closure  time"  when  no  blood  has  yet  left  the  ven- 
tricle, but  still  remains  there  under  higher  tension.  These  experiments 
refuted  all  the  other  theories  (recoil  theory,  theory  of  systolic  stretching 
of  the  vessels).  Under  pathologic  conditions  certain  other  factors  be- 
sides the  change  of  form  of  the  anterior  ventricular  wall  must  have  some 
influence  in  the  causation  of  circumscribed  or  diffuse  pulsations  over 
the  precordia.     (See  p.  366  et  seq.) 

PATHOLOGIC  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  HEART-BEAT 

The  heart-beat  may  be  displaced  by  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  or 
by  its  dislocation. 

The  Heart-beat  Influenced  by  Alterations  in  the  Size  of  the 
Heart. — ^The  left  ventricle  normally  ^ves  rise  to  the  heart-beat; 
dilatation  of  its  cavity  in  particular  will,  therefore,  displace  the  apex- 
beat  to  the  left,  sometimes  even  out  to  the  left  axillary  line.  Dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle  may  also  cause  a  marked  displacement  of 
the  apex-beat  to  the  left.  (See  p.  242.)  Therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  a  dilatation  is  limited  to  the  left  ventricle,  because  the  apex- 
beat  is  displaced  to  the  left,  without  paying  special  attention  to  all  the 
other  pathologic  signs.  If  such  a  displacement  be  very  marked,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  there  be  no  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  a  preponderating  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  heart  apex  rests  closely  against  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  run- 
ning obliquely  downward  and  to  the  left,  so  that  in  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  an  apex-beat  pushed  to  the  left  will  also  usually  be  situated 
lower  than  normally.  Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  on  the  contrary, 
merely  dislocates  the  apex  horizontally  to  the  left,  because  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  ventricle,  supported  upon  the  diaphragm,  tends  to  raise 
the  heart  apex.  (See  Fi^.  1 20.)  The  dome  of  the  diaphragm  must  neces- 
sarily follow  this  elevation  under  the  influence  of  the  air  pressure  from 
the  abdomen.     It  is,  nevertheless,  doubtful  if  this  distinction  always  ap- 

^  Wien.  klin.  therap.  Woch.,  1904,  vol.  xxi-xxiv,  and  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1905, 
vol.  xiv. 
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plies,  because  with  marked  dilatation  of  its  chamber  the  right  ventri 
forms  the  apex  itself,  which  must  then  drop  downward  in  the  directi 
of  the  heart's  axis. 

Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscle  without  dilatation 
hardly  ever  sufGciently  marked  to  occasion  any  noticeable  dialocati 
of  the  apex-beat.     (See  p.  243  for  exceptions  to  this  statement.) 

Only  the  most  marked  degrees  of  cardiac  atrophy  would  be  acco 
panied  by  or  associated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  aj 

Displacements  of  the  Heart-beat  from  D 
Heart. — (See  the  section  upon  Topographic  Pei 
seq.) 

In  situs  inversus  the  apex-beat  occupies  the  corre 
the  opposite  side.  In  de/ormilies  of  the  thoroic  the  a^ 
placed  in  any  direction.  In  emphysema  it  lies  lo 
although  often  the  heart  is  so  thoroughly  covered 
cannot  be  felt  at  all.  In  unilateral  retraction  of  tht 
may  be  drawn  toward  the  affected  side  and  generall 
on  account  of  the  high  position  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  pneumothorax  cause  a  purely  lateral  dislocatic 
(See  p.  250.)  If  the  dislocation  be  excessive,  there 
dulum  movement.  If  a  lef1>-8ided  effusion  or  pn 
around  in  front  of  the  heart,  the  apex-beat  may  disa; 
effusions  will  sometimes  crowd  the  apex-beat  almos 
line,  and  frequently  to  an  abnormal  height,  in  conse 
or  pendulum  movement,  the  left  side  of  the  diaph: 
companying  the  apex.  Retraction  of  the  left  lung  i 
location  of  the  mediastinum  will  accomplish  a  simil 
of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  from  meleorism,  ascit 
force  the  apex -beat  upward,  and  frequently,  in  cons 
lum  movement,  somewhat  to  the  left.     (See  p.  249 

OTTENSIFICATION  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  THE 

We  appreciate  the  intensity  of  the  apex-beat  bot 

Ealpation.  If  the  palpating  finger  be  raised  quite  \ 
eat  is  characterized  as  forcible  or  powerful.  Undei 
it  is  often  diffused,  shaking  the  entire  precordia,  altho 
beat  can  almost  always  be  determined  by  localizi 
area  of  more  decided  elevation.  Such  a  strong 
nothing  but  an  intensification  of  the  apex-beat  of  nc 
because  the  strength  of  the  beat  varies  so  decidedly, 
logic  conditions. 

The  apex-beat  is  increased  pathologically  (and  the 
fused)  by  any  stimulated  condition  of  heart  action  {boc 
palpitation,  exophthalmic  goiter,  acute  and  chronic  tobat 
Cardiac  dilatation,  even  without  any  pronounced 
creased  cardiac  activity,  not  only  displaces  and  difl 
but  also  intensifies  it.  This  seems  anomalous;  and 
heart-beat  with  weakened  pulse  which  is  so  often  obs 
sated  heart  lesions  and  in  the  so-called  overexertion 
H&rtius'  cardiographic  experiments  proved  that  th 
during  the  closure  time  of  systole,  and  that  it  is  euti 
the  power  with  which  the  ventricle  empties  its  co: 
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the  heart,  the  greater  the  change  of  its  form  at  the  closure  time,  and 
consequently  the  more  marked  the  heart-beat,  quite  independent  of 
the  heart's  power.  In  conditions  of  cardiac  weakness  the  closure  time 
is  prolonged  at  the  expense  of  the  expulsion  time;  the  heart  only  mod- 
erately diminishes, during  diastole;  the  heart-wall  during  the  expulsion 
time  moves  from  the  thoracic  wall  only  a  little  and  quite  slowly,  and  so 
the  change  of  form  during  closure  time  is  emphasized,  and  the  heart- 
beat seems  especially  strong.  Conversely,  it  is  plain  that  when  the 
heart's  power  improves  in  such  a  case  the  heart-beat  will  become  weaker, 
because  the  expulsion  of  the  blood  begins  earlier,  is  more  complete, 
the  heart  becomes  smaller  more  quickly  during  systole,  and  therefore 
recedes  farther  from  the  thoracic  wall. 

An  accentuation  and  diffusion  of  the  heart-beat  frequently  signifies 
merely  a  more  extensive  uncovering  of  the  heart  (pulmonary  retraction, 
high  position  of  the  diaphragm,  upward  dislocation  of  the  heart).  (See 
p.  251.) 

As  has  been  said,  an  abnondally  powerful  apex-beat  alone  does  not  always  sig- 
nify cardiac  hypertrophy.  But  one  form  of  increased  apex-beat,  F.  M  tiller's*  so- 
called  "  heaving  beat  (or,  better,  in  the  author's  opinion,  **  slowly  heaving  apex- 
beat '0  admits  of  no  doubt;  it  always  implies  cardiac  hypertrophy.  In  this,  auhough 
the  heart  action  need  not  be  violent,  and  is  frequently  not  especially  diffused,  yet 
the  heart  apex  lifts  the  palpating  finger  with  pressure  and  with  irresistible  force. 
Very  frequently  also  the  heart  action  is  slowed.  These  cases  are  characterized, 
according  to  MiiUer,  by  an  exceptionally  slow  elevation  of  the  cardiographic  curve 
and  by  an  increased  systolic  intracardial  pressure,  as  well  as  by  an  increfiised  resistance 
to  systole.  The  slowness  of  the  heaving  depends  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  closure 
time,  whereas  the  intensification  of  the  heaving  is  the  direct  palpatory  expression 
of  increased  intracardial  pressure.  The  high  intracardial  pressure,  i.e.,  the  resistance 
to  the  ventricular  contraction,  may  depend  upon  a  hi^n  arterial  pressure  or  upon 
some  opposition  to  ventricular  emptying  between  the  heart  and  the  arteries,  e,  g., 
an  aortic  stenosis.  In  any  case  it  necessitates  a  cardiac  hypertrophy  to  overcome 
the  resistance,  so  that  any  permanently  slow  heaving  apex-beat  may  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  si^  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  (primaiy  hypertrophy).  More  importance  should 
be  attributed  to  the  slowness  of  the  heavmg  than  to  its  force  and  extent,  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion  with  the  increased  beat  in  cardiac  insufficiency,  just  mentioned 
above.  In  the  recognition  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  a  slow  heaving  heart-beat  has 
about  the  same  diagnostic  significance  as  a  persisting  high-tension  pulse. 

It  is  not  as  yet  certain  whether  other  forms  of  ventricular  hypertrophy  which 
depend  upon  increased  diastolic  ventricular  filling  (the  so-called  secondary  h3mer- 
trophy  (see  p.  382,  2)  may  eventually  lead  to  the  slow  heaving  apex-b^it  oescriDcd 
above,  or  to  a  mere  accentuation  of  the  apex-beat.  Increasecl  resistance,  which 
prolonsi  the  closure  time,  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  secondary  hypertrophy 
depenSng  upon  dilatation.  The  effect  must,  however,  be  similar,  because  (accord- 
ing to  Pascal's  law  of  the  hydraulic  press)  so  long  as  the  arterial  pressure  remains  the 
same,  the  total  ventricular  burden  increases  in  proportion  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ventricle.  Future  exact  palpatory  and  cardiographic  examinations  must  settle  the 
question  whether  this  kind  of  "  overburdening"  can  produce  the  slowly  heaving 
apex-beat,  for  evidently  "  overburdening"  is  not  identical  with  increased  arteri^ 
resistance.^ 

F.  MuUer^s  "  vibrating  apex-heat"  differs  both  from  the  simple  increased  beat 
and  from  the  slow  heaving  beat.  Its  impulse  is  more  rapid  and  sudden,  depend- 
ing, according  to  M  Oiler's  experiments,  upon  a  change  in  the  form  of  cardiac  stimula- 
tion. It  is  practically  confined  to  subjective  cardiac  palpitation,  especially  the  ner- 
vous form. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  whether,  as  is  apparently  the  case,  the  di- 

1  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  35,  p.  757. 

'  O.  Frank  (Zeit.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  xxxii)  and  Moritz  (Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol. 
Ixvi)  call  the  burden  of  the  ventricle  caused  by  increased  filling  "  burdening" 
("  Belastung");  and  that  caused  by  arterial  resistance  or  tension,  "  overburdening." 
'They  show  that  the  two  factors  have  an  entirely  different  importance  in  the  heart 
activity.    The  original  work  must  be  consulted  for  this  distinction. 
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veraity  in  the  a[«x-beat  corresponds  to  a  differing  duration  i 
done  By  employing  the  methiM  of  measuring  the  duration  o 
311. 

As  soon  as  the  major  part  of  the  heart  is  uncovered,  th 
localized;  but  tlie  entire  precordia  seems  to  vibrate  with 
an  undulation  in  which  the  different  parts  taken  bjr  the  mo^ 
auriclee,  and  great  vessels  can  often  be  distinguished.     (See 

Compare  p.  325  et  seq^.  for  the  relation  of  the  so-callc 
diastolic  recoil  of  the  ventncular  walls. 

The  "dome-shaped"  apex-beat  in  aortic  insufficiency  sb 
(See  p.  398.) 

WEAKENING  OF  THE  HEART-Bl 

The  heart-beat  may  be  weakened  or  may  entirel; 
effect  may  be  produced  by  an  emphysematous  lung  c 
by  pericardial  or  left-sided  pleural  effusions;  bj'  pnei 
or  collections  of  air  in  the  anterior  mediastinum;  b 
adiposua;  by  edemu  or  emphysema  of  the  chest-waU. 

Its  disappearance  on  account  of  a  pericardial  effu 
the  most  important  of  these  causes.  Before  anj 
drawn  as  to  the  presence  of  such  an  exudate,  t 
apex-beat  in  health  should  have  been  observed,  beca 
been  typical  before  the  patient's  illnesB.  Pericarc 
always  hide  the  apex-beat.  The  author  once  saw  i 
pite  a  very  large  pericardial  exudate,  the  apex-bea 
the  apex  of  the  heart  was  adherent  to  the  parieti 
cardium. 

[A  case  of  pneumonia  at  the  City  Hospital  whose  a 
visible  and  slightly  heaving  to  palpation  in  the  a 
showed  at  autopsy  a  "pericarditis  with  localized 
the  pericardium.  The  middle  and  lower  portions 
were  adherent  to  the  heart,  the  upper  and  right  pc 
auricle  was  dilated  and  filled  with  several  ounces  ol 
on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  directly  over  the  Ic 
sac,  somewhat  smaller,  contained  several  ounces  of 

Further,  as  the  persistence  of  the  pericardial  frict 
erable  pericardial  effusion  may  collect  and  distend  tl 
the  cavity  before  it  conceals  the  apex-beat.     (See  p 

A  weakening  or  disappearance  of  the  heart-bei 
cases,  observed  as  a  consequence  of  diminished  ( 
these  are  mostly  conditions  of  excessive  cardiac  w< 
lapse).  The  heart-beat  diminishes  when  the  cardia 
weak  that  the  alteration  in  shape  of  the  heart  duriu] 
tial  to  the  production  of  the  heart-beat  fails.  But 
reached,  the  heart-beat  will  be  vigorous  or  even  incr 
diminishing  cardiac  power. 

The  diminished  tension  of  the  radial  pulse  is  f 
'guide  to  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  power  than 
especially  if  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  patient's  m 

ABNORHAL  POSITION  OF  THE    APEX-BEAT  IN  ] 
CARDIAC  DULNESS 

The  apex-beat  may  lie  inside  of  the  cardiac  d 
more  clearly  expressed,  the  deep  and  sometimes 
cardiac  dulness  may  extend  to  the  left  beyond  th 
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peculiarity  may  occur  in  a  case  of  pericarditis,  where  the  exudate  is 
collected  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  sac  and  the  apex-beat  still  per- 
sists, especially  if  the  superficial  dulness  extend  very  far  to  the  left  of 
the  beat.  It  is  not,  however,  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  such  a  condition, 
for  the  apex-beat  may  lie  withm  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  even  under 
normal  conditions  (see  p.  356),  and  within  the  superficial  dulness  under 
pathologic  conditions  other  than  that  of  pericarditis,  e.  g,,  in  mitral 
insufficiency.  In  this  lesion  the  apex  often  belongs  partly  to  the  right 
heart  in  consequence  of  the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle.  Again,  the  same  sign  may  occur  in  all  kinds  of  cardiac  en- 
largements if  an  enlarged  left  ventricle  had  compressed  the  lung  edge 
enough  to  make  it  atelectatic;  the  apex-beat  would,  of  course,  be  fur- 
ther to  the  left  than  normal,  but  part  of  the  increased  dulness  to  the 
left  of  the  apex-beat  would  be  formed  by  the  compressed  lung. 

SYSTOUC  RETRACTION  AT  THE  APEX ;  THE DIASTOUC  •^REBOUND'* 

(BRAUER) 

This  is  sometimes  observed  instead  of  an  apex-beat.  It  can  be  shown  to  be 
systolic  by  auscultating  the  heart. 

If  noted  in  a  healthy  individual/  as  it  sometimes  is,  the  wn  cannot  be  perfectly 
explained.  The  authors  theory,  however,  is  as  follows:  The  change  of  form  of 
the  heart  normally  causes  a  blow  of  the  apex  against  the  chest- wall;  at  the  same 
time  the  sections  of  the  heart  lying  above  and  within  the  apex  retreat  toward  the 
interior  of  the  thorax.  Under  physiologic  conditions  this  would  produce  a  palpable 
and  visible  systolic  retraction  of  the  thoracic  section  lying  inside  of  the  apex-oeat. 
(See  p.  356.)  If,  then,  for  some  reason  or  other  the  apex-b€»t  be  absent,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  speak  of  a  systolic  retraction  of  the  heart  apex;  but  in  reality  the  apex 
would  not  be  systolically  retracted,  but,  rather,  a  part  of  the  anterior  cardiac  wall 
lying  above  and  inside  it. 

In  some  cases  a  systolic  retraction  at  the  apex  or  the  precordia  may  be  due  to  an 
adhesion  of  the  parietal  and  visceral  pericardium,  and,  generally,  an  adhesion  of  the 
pericardiimi  to  the  puhnonary  and  costal  pleura. 

These  cicatricial  adhesions  hinder  the  normal  change  in  the  shape  of  the  heart 
during  closure  time  and  favor  the  contraction  of  the  heart  in  the  direction  of  its  longer 
axis,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  expulsion  time.^  The  apex  is,  therefore,  retracted. 
Such  a  retraction  of  the  apex  causes  a  retraction  of  the  thorax,  even  when  there  are 
no  adhesions  between  the  pericardium  and  the  thoracic  wall;  for  the  space  left  by 
the  shortening  of  the  heart  cannot  be  filled  quickly  enough  by  the  lung  margins  to 
prevent  the  thoracic  walls  being  forced  inward  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If 
the  adhesions  between  the  leaves  of  the  pericardium  be  not  cicatncial,  however,  there 
need  be  no  anomaly  in  the  ai)ex-beat.  In  any  case,  pericardial  adhesions  cannot 
be  diagnosed  from  this  phenomenon  with  any  certainty  except  when  an  apex-beat 
cannot  be  made  out  to  the  left  of  the  retracted  region,  and  when  this  region  itself 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  precordia.  This  diagnosis  is,  of  course,  much  assisted 
by  the  history  of  a  preceding  pericarditis. 

The  cases  of  extensive  sSnesions  between  the  pericardium  and  the  thorax  have 
recently  assumed  a  practical  importance,  since  Brauer  has  proved  that  this  condition, 
which  IS  usually  accompanied  by  the  signs  of  an  excessively  disturbed  heart  action 
and  severe  cardiac  disease,  may  be  greatly  helped  by  "  cardiolysis,"  which  consists 
in  the  removal  of  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  thorax  wall  covering  the 
heart.  By  this  operation  the  heart  is  spared  from  expending  a  large  part  of  its  force 
in  the  active  retraction  of  the  thoracic  wall,  and  is,  therefore,  greatly  relieved.  This* 
procedure  is,  of  course,  useful  only  when  there  is  actual  adhesion  between  pericardium 
and  chest^wall,  not  in  simple  adhesions  between  the  leaves  of  the  pericardium, 
which  may  cause  similar  symptoms.  For  the  diagnosis  of  the  former  condition 
Brauer^  emphltsizes:  (1)  The  wide-spread  retraction  of  the  chest- wall  (ribs  and  lower 

1  See  Tigerstedt,  Physiology  of  the  Circulation,  1893. 

2  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1902,  p.  1072,  Meeting  of  the  naturhistorisch  med.  Verein 
in  Heidelberg;  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  Ixxi,  Part  1,  Transactions  of  the  Congress  for  In- 
ternal Medicine,  1904  Brauer  and  Kuttner,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  24,  reports 
from  the  societies. 
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ekrt  of  the  sternum)  and  sometimes  of  the  epigastrium;  (2)  the  diastolic  v 
pee  (see  Fi«.  114,  p.  198);  and  (3)  the  phenomenon  which  he  calls  the  tliora 
diastolic  "rebound"  (Schleudem).  By  tliis  term  he  means  the  strong  dia<?ti 
rebound  of  the  chest  retracted  during  systole.  On  auscultation  this  geneisUy  pi 
a  clapping  sound  lagging  after  the  normal  second  tone,  so  producing  a  kind  of  ^l 
rhythm.  As  the  sj^tolic  retraction  may  indicate  a  simple  adhesion  of  the  leave* 
the  pericardium  without  involvement  of  the  thorax,  the  thoracic  rebound  is  the  ro 
important  indication  tor  operation.  It  sliow-s  that  the  chest  is  forced  inward  dur 
systole,  not  simply  by  the  outer  atmospheric  pressure,  but  also  by  an  active  pull  fr 
within  the  thorax,  which  relaxes  during  diastole  and  causes  an  elastic  rebou 

Brauer  himself,  however,  has  noted  that  the  thoracic  r"' ■"  --*'•  — " —  -J—*! 

is  sometimes  observed  also  in  certain  forms  of  hypertrop 
in  chronic  nephritis,  a  fact  which  he  explains  by  his  th 
diastole.  In  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  systohc  i 
Still,  as  the  apex  is  not  always  accessible  to  examinatioi 
where  the  diagnosis  would  be  doubtful,  so  the  demonstrat 
is  in  many  cases  a  very  essential  indication  for  cardiolyi 


Two  heart-beats  may,  under  certain  conditions,  foUo 
and  paiiB  or  groups  of  two  heart-beats  be  separated  fr 
pause  (double  stroke  of  the  heart).    There  results  ou< 


out  any  sharp  boundary,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  genetics 
have  been  observed  only  in  heart  disease,  cspeeially  in  i 
tricuspid  insufficiency. 

With  cardia  bigeminut  a  peripheral  arterial  pulse  ci 
and  to  the  !<econd  of  the  double  heart-lieat,  thus  producir 
(Figs.  60,  70,  and  81).  If  there  should  be  a  venous  p 
would  also  produce  a  distinct  venous  pulse.  It  is  here 
repeated  extra  systoles,  the  arterial  putse  of  the  extra  sy 
regular  pulse.    (See  p.  153.)     It  may  also  be  due  to  the  gi 

If  the  second  contraction  of  the  left  heart  become 
it  finally  disappears,  perhaps  from  some  obstacle  or  fio 
if  at  the  same  time  both  contractbns  of  the  right  heart 
results.  In  this  condition,  then,  the  right  heart  beats 
of  the  left  heart.  Such  a  condition  was  formerly  diagi 
ciency,  where  a  double  heart-beat  was  localized  most  plai 
where  the  radial  pulse  corresponded  only  to  the  first 
venous  pulse  in  the  neck  corresponded  to  both  beats. 

Sy^ia  aiiema'u  arises  from  hemisystole  when  the  ; 
right  heart  becomes  weaker  and  finally  disappears.  Aci 
peculiar  condition  might  be  determined  in  a  ventricula: 

Eulse  unaccompanied  by  a  venous  pulse  would  correspi 
eart  (left),  and  the  venous  pulse  unaccompanied  by  a 
beat  of  the  heart  (right).  Here  contraction  alternates 
sides  of  tlic  heart. 

The  following  scheme  explains  clearly  the  transition 

C^Cblg^mlnu. {K'hS"    ""ii 

H"^-»- {Kir  iS 

8y*,ll.*™„ {W,^"'        m. 

It  is  self-evident  tliat  valvular  murmura  which  cou 
great  assistance  in  distinguishing  these  three  forms  of 
richt  has  so  cleverly  pictured  as  modifications  of  one  am 

■[For  these  terras  the  expressions,  twin  beat,  half-bi 
heart  may  be  employed. — Ed.]  '  Berlin,  klii 
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Most  authors,  however,  agree  with  RiegeU  and  not  with  Unverricht.  The 
former  considers  that  the  bigeminus  is  the  only  type  of  double  heart-beat  which  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  in  man;  and  that  the  hemisvstole,  first  described 
by  V.  Leyden,^  and  the  systolia  altemans  assumed  by  Unverricht,  in  reality  belong  to 
the  biffeminus. 

That  this  is  true,  so  far  as  hemisystole  is  concerned,  is  proved,  according  to  these 
authors,  by  the  fact  that  where  an  arterial  pulse  is  not  palpable  for  the  second  heart- 
beat, it  can  still  be  appreciated  in  the  sphygmogram;  and,  according  to  Riegers 
plausible  theory,  the  venous  pulse  suffers  less  tha^  the  radial;  because  for  a  r^iial 
pulse  it  is  necessary  that  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  be  still  able  to  overcome 
the  arterial  blood-pressure.  Here  the  so-called  hemisystole  should  be  regarded  as  a 
bigeminus  in  whicn  the  second  heart-beat  is  so  weak  that  it  is  noted  only  in  the 
venous  pulse  and  in  the  sphygmogram,  but  cannot  be  felt  at  the  wrist — m  other 
words,  a  ''  psettdohemisystole.  Although  physiologists  have  for  a  long  time  demon- 
strated hemisystole  upon  the  exposed  mammalian  heart,  thus  far  there  has  been 
too  little  clinical  observation  to  determine  whether  it  does  actually  appear  in  man. 
Unverricht  drew  his  conclusions^  about  systolia  altemans,  not  from  tne  alternation 
of  the  positive  venous  pulse  with  the  radial  pulse,  but  from  less  certain  criteria,  viz., 
the  different  location  of  heart  tones,  murmurs,  and  the  beats  in  the  two  heart  actions. 
The  existence  of  systolia  altemans  must,  therefore,  be  left  undecided.    (See  p.  152.) 

A  double  heart-beat  may  auickly  alternate  with  normal  heart  activity.  We  do 
not  yet  know  how  to  explain  tne  cause  of  such  a  peculiarity,  nor  its  prognostic  sig- 
nificance. 

INEFFECTUAL  (FUTILE)  HEART  CONTRACTIONS 

Quincke  and  Hochhaus*  designated  by  this  expression  peculiar  cardiac  con- 
tractions which  occur  in  heart  disease,  and  which  are  characterized  by  the  insertion 
of  a  beat  between  normal  contractions,  sometimes  periodically,  sometimes  quite 
irregularly,  and  especially  by  the  disproportion  between  the  increased  intensity  of 
the  heart-beat  and  of  the  first  tone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weakness  of  the  corre- 
sponding arterial  pulse  on  the  other.  Further  peculiarities  of  these  futUe  coniractiona 
are:  the  diastolic  tone  is  weakened  and  premature;  the  abortive  contraction  itself 
seems  premature,  i.  e.,  it  follows  an  apparently  shorter  and  precedes  a  longer  diastole; 
the  systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs  accompanying  such  ineffectual  contractions  are 
weakened  or  disappear;  and  the  cardiogram  may  reveal  changes  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  detail  here.  Not  infrequently  patients  complain  of  these  contractions  as 
Deing  painful  or  indefinitely  unpleasant,  or  they  may  describe  the  sensation  as  that  of 
a  jolt  or  a  blow. 

This  phenomenon  without  doubt  generally  depends  upon  premature  or  extra 
systoles.  (See  p.  153.)  Only  those  extra  systoles  are  **  futile ''  (i.  c.,.give  the  peculiari- 
ties just  mentioned^  particularly  the  failure  of  the  radial  pulse)  which  are  sufficiently 
premature  to  fall  witnin  the  time  when  the  ventricle  is  not  yet  properly  filled.  When, 
sometimes,  as  Quincke  and  Hochhaus  expressly  noted,  the  futile  contractions  are 
not  premature  (i.  c,  are  not  extra  systoles)  they  must  be  due  to  a  disturbimce  of  the 
contractile  power.  The  subjective  symptoms  of  a  jolt  or  blow  may  easily  be  ex- 
i  plained  by  a  systole  through  which  the  heart  does  not  empty  itself. 

CARDIOGRAPHY 

The  cardiograph  is  an  apparatus  which  conducts  the  movements  of  the  heart  apex- 
beat,  through  hollow  tubes,  so  as  to  represent  them  graphically  upon  a  revolving 
drum.  The  resulting  curves,  so-called  cardiograms,  have  alreaay  solved  a  series  of 
very  impprtant  questions  in  heart  physiology!* 

So  far  the  method  has  not  been  so  useful  clinically  on  account  of  the  manifold 
variations  in  the  cardiograms  due  to  differences  in — (1)  the  exact  spot  examined; 
(2)  the  amount  of  overlapping  lung;  (3)  the  configuration  of  the  individual  thorax; 

1  Ri^el  and  Lachmann,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  393;  Riegel, 
Volkmann's  Vortrftge,  No.  227.  Again,  Riegel,  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Herzirregulantat 
und  Incongmenz  in  der  Thatigkeit  beider  Herzhalften,  Wiesbaden,  Bergmann,  1891. 

'  V.  Leyden,  Virchow's  Arch.,  1868,  vol.  xliv.  3  Loc.  cit. 

*Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1894,  vol.  liii,  p.  414. 

*Graphische  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Herzbew^imgen,"  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med., 
1888.  vol.  xiii.  parts  3  and  4,  p.  327 ;  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1888,  Nos.  15  and  18 ; 
Zeit.  f.  klin.  Medl,  1889,  vol.  xv,  parts  5  and  6,  and  vol.  xix,  1891,  parts  1  and  2. 
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and  (4)  in  p&thologie  casee,  the  size  of  the  bewt  cbAmben.    The  remits  are,  tberefora, 
often  difficult  to  interpret  correctly. 

The  origineJ  apparatus  was  also  eomewbat  cumbersome  for  practical  use,  but 
this  difGcultv  has  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  Jaquet's  Bim{^fied  sphygmocardio- 

Cili  and  Mackenzie's  polygraph.     (See  p.  126.)     For  this  eepecial  pufpoM  Jaquet 
also  devised  another  form  ol  recording  apparatus.'     (See  Fiff.  162.) 
It  consists  of  a  padded  lead  rin^  (a),  covered  with  leather,  which  may  be  bent  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  surface  to  wbich  it  is  applied.     It  is  secured  in  place  by  a  belt 
pasxing  around  the  thorax  and  attached  to  gg,  and  by  a  strap  fastened  to  h,  passing 


F3».  163.— Jaquet's 


be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  exact  center  of  the  apex-beat,  and  the  proper 
pressure  be  attained  by  adjustinK  e  and  /.  The  Bimpltfication  of  the  technic  obtained 
fcy  the  modem  apparatus  possibly  promises  a  more  fruitful  clinical  use  of  the  cardio- 
gram in  the  future.  Stilt,  Hackenzie,  who  invented  the  apparatus,  and  nho  has 
mside  by  far  the  most  extensive  practical  use  of  it,  points  out  the  difficulty  of  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  curves,  owing  to  the  great  individual  differences  caused  by 
variations  in  the  point  of  application  and  the  configuration  of  the  individual  thotax. 


,  Fig.  193.— F1n.t  (yp.  of  <«niiog«ni.  During  mpuision  time  the  nirv*  lAnkt  raddenly  afWr 
fomiiri;  a  short  piatnu.  Simultaneous  rurves  obtained  fmni  the  apex-twat  and  the  pulmonarv 
artery  in  a  conaumplive  with  an  advaneeil  retraction  o(  the  left  hina;  and  expogure  of  the  pul- 
monary arteiy  (Maclieniie).  That  the  Kcond  is  r«lly  thai  of  tue  piitionaiy  artery  waa  pimed 
by  taking  one  of  the  camtid  eimuitaneousty.  The  lellein  correBpond  to  those  in  Fig.  Ill:  D, 
Closure  time  ol  >y9toLe;  £,  expulsion  time;  i^.  niaxation  of  venCride;  G.  re&llinc  of  ventricle. 

Ft^.  164.  165,  and  16A  give  mme  typical  cardiograms  illustrating  some  of  the 
confusing  variations.  In  the  latter  halt  of  the  upper  curve  in  Fig.  165,  we  have  a 
negative  cardiogram,  obtained  by  moving  the  pelotte  away  from  the  exact  location 
of  the  apex-beat  toward  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  w>  that  the  systolic  raising  of  the 
apo\  is  replaced  by  an  apparent  systolic  retraction  of  the  nght  ventricle.  The 
radial  curve  below  Ber^'es  for  orientation,  and  proves  the  negative  character  of  the 

.,  the  liver  pulse,  the 
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«  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  th«  apex- 
that  ft  negative  cardiogram  might  casilT  be  obtained  without  its 
iless  the  radial  or  carotid  pulse  were  also  taken  for  purpoaee  of 


1  to  Figs. 
MaKius' 
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OTHER    PULSATIONS    IN   THE    PRE( 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  great  vessels — aorta  and  pulmonary  a 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  atemum  and  the 
tions  escape  appreciation.  Marked  dilatation 
retraction  of  the  normally  overlapping  lung  lual 
ible  and  palpable.  That  of  the  pulmonaty  arter 
left  space;  that  of  the  aorta,  in  the  second  right 
or  the  diffuse  aorlic  dilatation  caused  by  aortic 
are  the  more  common  causes  of  the  aortic  pulsat 
are  generally  responsible  for  the  pulmonic  pulsa 
dilated  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  push  the  lui 
vigorous  hypertrophied  right  ventricle.  (See  Fi 
retracted  by  adhesions  these  pulsations  may  beec 
normal-sized  heart  and  great  vessels.  If  the  h' 
slight  pulsations  of  the  anterior  ventricular  wa 
for  pulsations  of  the  great  vessel  trunks.  In  tl 
over  which  the  heart-beat  is  palpable  would  bi 
tion  felt  earlier  (i.  e.,  corresponding  to  the  cL 
while  m  the  latter  instance  the  pulsation  would  < 
sion  time.  In  case  of  an  increased  area  of  cardi 
powerful  heaving  character  of  a  pulsation  alone 
show  that  the  increased  dulness  is  due  to  a  wid 
the  arterial  trunks,  and  not  to  a  dilatation  of  thi 

The  systolic  pulsation  of  an  aortic  aneurysm 
considerable  area,  usually  situated  near  the  s< 
space.  .  It  ia  frequently  visible  as  an  expansile 
is,  perhaps,  better  appreciated  by  the  palpating  h 
the  case,  an  aneurysm  spring  from  the  ascendinj 
arch,  the  pulsation  will  generally  be  appreciab: 
can  be  very  plainly  felt  there  as  a  pulsating  turao 
behind  the  top  of  the  sternum.  If  an  aneurysm 
gram  should  show  the  pulsation  falling  within  t 
therefore,  a  little  delayed  in  comparison  with 
point  ia  particularly  serviceable  for  distinguishr 
from  an  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta,  exte 
the  right  of  the  sternum. 

The  left  bronchus,  which  ia  straddled  by  the  aorta, 
puLsatioD  of  a  large  aneutyEm,  and  will,  in  turn,  trans 
trachea,  and  so  to  the  laryn.v.  By  graapinR  the  cricoid  ci 
and  foreAoger  of  the  right  hand  while  facing  the  patii 
at  the  larynx  this  transmitted  pulxation  as  a  rhythmic  i 
BO-called  tracheal  tug  (Olivcr-Cardarelli  pheuonieno 
timen  accnntuatacl  if  the  patient  bend  his  head  back  a 
of  the  trachea.  This  procedure  may  even  make  the  tugigi 
should  not  be  confu.sed  with  the  ordinary  carotid  pulsat 
of  the  arteries  of  the  thyroid  gland,  neither  of  which  is 
ward  movement.  The  same  sign  has  been  plainly  de 
mediastinal  sarcoma  and  in  dilatation  of  the  arch  oj  the  ao< 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  absolutely  pathogno: 
author  has  even  observed  the  same  sign  in  a  man  wh< 
entirely  normal,  but  in  whom  paralysis  of  the  left  recurr 
gested  an  aneuiysm.     The  absence  of  other  signs,  how 
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an  x-T&y  shadow),  the  combination  of  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  vocal  cord 
with  that  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  quick  recovery  excluded  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurysm,  and  the  paralytic  symptoms  were  assigned  to  a  neuritic  origin. 

A  short,  sharp  blow,  corresponding  to  the  doaure  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  may  be  felt  at  the  base  of  the  heart  whenever  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  uncovered  by  the  lung,  are  exposed  and  situated  directly 
behind  the  chest-wall.  It  is  sometimes  ai)preciable  even  without  such 
uncovering;  but  never  visible.  Its  brevity,  which  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated by  palpation,  corresponds  accurately  to  that  of  the  ausculta- 
tion sound  of  the  second  tone.  It  is  to  be  felt  most  distinctly  over 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  mitral  lesions  which  are  associated  with  an 
accentuated  pulmonic  second  sound. 

A  diffusej  feeble,  systolic  auricular  vibration,  distinct  from  other  car- 
diac pulsations,  may  sometimes  be  felt  or  seen  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 
It  comes  out  especially  plainly  when  a  marked  auricular  dilatation  from 
mitral  or  tricuspid  insufficiency  has  pushed  the  lung  aside.  We  feel, 
then,  not  auricular  contraction,  but  auricular  diastole,  which  in  the 
valvular  lesions  mentioned  above  is  intensified  by  the  stasis  or  regurgi- 
tation at  the  mitral  valve.  In  a  gallop  rhythm  (see  p.  325),  the  presys- 
tolic contraction  of  the  auricle  can  sometimes  be  felt,  provided  the 
latter  is  not  overlapped  by  too  much  of  the  lung. 

A  systolic  auriculoventncular  valve  shock,  the  palpatory  equivalent  of 
the  systolic  valvular  tone,  and  correspondingly  brief,  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  this  auricular  vibration.  The  former  is  felt  in  the  region  of 
the  auriculoventricular  valves  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  sternum,  es- 
pecially when  marked  cardiac  dilatation  pushes  the  lung  aside.  The 
ear  against  the  stethoscope  readily  appreciates  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  actual  heart-beat;  it  is  not  really  heaving  nor  visible,  and  is 
much  shorter  and  sharper  than  the  latter. 

An  epigastric  pulsation,  a  visible,  palpable,  pulsating  shaking  or  lift- 
ing of  the  epigastrium,  appears  in  emphysema.  The  diaphragm  is  low, 
the  heart  lies  nearer  to  the  epigastrium,  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertro- 
phied  and  may  be  dilated;  hence  the  heart-beat  is  transmitted  directly 
through  the  diaphragm  to  the  epigastrium.  A  normal  heart,  if  excited, 
sometimes  causes  an  epigastric  pulsation.  Mackenzie  has  shown  that 
the  epigastric  pulsation,  in  case  it  depends  upon  a  low-placed  hyper- 
trophied  right  ventricle,  is  recorded  by  the  cardiograph  (see  p.  365)  as 
a  systolic  retraction,  giving  a  negative  cardiogram  (see  p.  365),  while  if 
it  depend  upon  the  left  ventricle,  the  cardiogram  is  positive. 

A  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  a  thin  patient  with  retracted 
abdominal  walls  and  partially  filled  intestines  often  resembles  an  epigas- 
tric pulsation,  but  a  careful  palpation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  from  below 
upward  will  generally  distinguish  them.  This  pulsation  appears  in 
the  cardiogram  to  be  almost  synchronous  with  the  radial  pulse,  and 
somewhat  delayed  in  comparison  with  the  apex-beat,  which  falls  within 
the  closure  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pulsation  of  aneurisms  of 
the  abdominal  aorta. 

Although  we  discussed  pulsation  of  the  liver  in  the  section  upon  the 
Venous  Pulse  (see  p.  192  et  seq.),  it  should  also  be  noted  that  an  arterial 
pulse  is  sometimes  felt  over  the  liver.  (See  p.  198.)  This  occurs  most 
frequently  in  aortic  regurgitation  as  a  result  of  the  pulsus  celer,  and  also 
in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  liver.     The  author  has  observed  such 
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the  arrangement  of  fat;  the  navel  is  depressed,  because  the  connective 
tissue  thereabout  is  so  rigid  that  fat  cannot  be  deposited.  An  attempt 
to  grasp  the  panniculus  adiposus  between  the  fingers  will  solve  any  doubt. 
Percussion  elicits  a  dulness,  the  intensity  of  which  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  fat-layer.     (See  Fig.  2,  p.  24.) 

Edema  of  the  abdominal  wall  presents  the  same  retracted  navel 
and  may  possibly  be  confused  with  a  fat  belly ;  but  the  almost  constant 
existence  of  the  edema  elsewhere,  its  preponderance  in  the  lateral  and 
inferior  portions  as  contrasted  with  the  median  deposition  of  fat,  the 
pitting  of  the  skin,  and  other  clinical  relations  (p.  50)  will  solve  any 
doubt. 

Meteorism  (tympanites)  causes  abdominal  distention.  It  lessens 
or  obliterates  the  umbilical  depression  unless  the  wall  is  thickened  by 
edema  or  fat.  The  contour  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  intestinal  coils 
can  frequently  be  seen  through  thin  abdominal  walls,  especially  when 
peristalsis  is  active  or  when  the  organs  are  dilated,  particularly  if  the 
dilatation  be  dependent  upon  a  stenotic  obstruction  in  the  digestive 
tract  (pyloric  stenosis^  ileus,  intestinal  turners).  The  intestinal  move- 
ments m  ileus  are  at  first  visibly  increased ;  but  later  the  distended  coils, 
particularly  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  obstruction,  become  para- 
lyzed and  immobile  and  occupy  most  of  the  abdominal  surface.  By 
noting  through  the  abdominal  wall  the  contour  of  an  especially  distended 
and  completely  immobile  coil  of  intestine,  the  position  of  the  obstruction 
can  sometimes  be  determined.  In  very  marked  meteorism  the  difference 
in  caliber  between  the  large  and  the  small  intestine  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated. The  paralytic  immobility  of  the  visible  intestinal  contour  and 
the  absence  of  intestinal  murmurs  to  auscultation  are  important  signs 
for  the  diagnosis  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis. 

Free  accumulation  of  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  or  intestine  is  characterized  by  a  uniform 
distention  of  the  abdomen  without  visible  stomach  or  intestinal  contour. 

A  collection  of  free  fluid  also  produces  an  apparently  uniform 
distention  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  dorsal  decubitus  the  fluid,  when 
imder  no  great  tension,  is  mostly  accumulated  in  the  lateral  portions,  so 
that  the  abdomen  seems  proportionately  broad.  In  case  the  fluid  reaches 
so  high,  the  navel  (as  contrasted  with  its  position  in  meteorism)  protrudes 
slightly.  Percussion  of  an  abdomen  containing  free  fluid  elicits  a  dul- 
ness of  the  dependent  portions.  (See  p.  278.)  This  dulness  shifts  with 
change  of  position.  Still  more  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  free  fluid  is 
the  so-called  flv^tiialion  wave  (see  p.  373),  which  can  sometimes,  when 
the  patient  is  moved,  be  appreciated,  even  by  inspection,  as  a  character- 
istic flopping.  If  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  contents  be  increased, 
this  flopping  is  not  visible,  but  frequently  the  peculiar  way  in  which  a 

Catient  s  movement  makes  the  abdomen  fall  to  one  side  like  a  heavy 
ody  shows  the  presence  of  fluid,  in  contrast  to  mere  meteorism. 
The  presence  of  distended  veins  in  the  abdominal  wall  (p.  60 
et  seq.)  aids  in  diagnosing  the  cause  of  the  free  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  If  they  be  limited  to  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  wall  (Fig. 
20),  and  if  an  examination  show  that  they  conduct  the  blood  from 
below  upward,  they  present  the  type  of  collateral  circulation  ob- 
served most  plainly  in  thrombosis  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  In  this 
case  a  part  of  the  blood  which  should  proceed  through  the  vena  cava 
inferior  is  deflected,  and  flows  directly  from  the  lower  extremities, 

24 
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through  tht;  veins  of  the  anterior  abdominal  w 
superior.  Any  fluid  effusion  in  the  abdominal 
the  vena  cava  inferior  enough  to  cause  some  o 
sign  of  a  collateral  circulation  is  of  slight  value  u: 
tion  be  very  marked.  Then  it  would  point  to  an  i 
inferior  vena  cava.  On  the  contrary  (p.  61  et 
which  occupy  more  the  middle  of  the  abdomin 
the  umbilicus  in  the  form  of  a  ao-called  "capu 
blood-current  plfunly  flows  in  every  direetioi 
would  point  to  an  anatomic  obstruction  of  the 
rhosis  of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  Ike  portal  vein). 
edged  that  this  r&diating  arrangement  is  not  a  i 
case  of  portal  obstruction,  but  its  median  posi 
of  the  blood-current  away  from  the  navel  is  coi 
diagnostic  value.  {See  Fig.  21.)  One  might  th 
sure  of-any  effusion  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  woi 
erce  of  portal  stasia  from  its  compressing  acti 
duce  a  similar  collateral  circulation.  Yet  expt 
type  of  collateral  circulation  is  practically  lim 
liver  and  to  portal  thrombosis.  This  becomes  pe 
we  realize  that  the  small  anastomotic  branches,  1; 
vein  and  the  area  of  the  vena  cava,  which  are  ess 
of  this  collateral  circulation,  are  just  as  much  coir 
effusion  as  is  the  portal  vein  itself.  (See  p.  60  et 
thing  with  the  portal  stasis  in  a  limited  sens* 
portal  obstruction  due  to  hepatic  cirrhosis,  or  di 
portal  trunk  near  its  entrance  to  the  liver.  T\ 
IS  then  undertaken  by  the  veins  of  the  Ugame: 
serouH  covering  of  the  liver,  for  they  connect  wit 
a  point  above  the  obstruction  (upstream). 

Large  ovarian  tumors  or  other  abdominal 
from  effusions  of  free  fluid  by  inspection,  pal] 
(p.  278  et  seq.).  With  them  the  greatest  deg 
resistance  is  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  r 
ent  portions.  But  all  other  methods  of  examii 
be  employed  for  a  certain  differentiation. 

Enteroptosis  presents  to  inspection  a  pcculi 
practical  clinical  picture.  This  condition  depcn< 
the  abdominal  walls  and  of  the  mesentery. 
observed  in  the  female  sex,  and  is  due  eithe 
the  subperitoneal,  submeaenteric,  and  subcuta 
atrophy  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or,  followin) 

faired  tension  of  the  stretched  abdominal  v 
II  the  latter  case  there  is  almost  alwaj'.s  associa 
abdominal  walls  and  of  the  abdominal  conten 
atrophy,  and  frequently  even  a  spreading  of  the  n 
sequence  the  abdominal  organs  are  abnormally  m 
kidneys  in  the  erect  posture  are  situated  lower  tha 
ney  especially  gradually  draws  down  a  mesentery 
a  movable,  or  even  a  genuine  floating,  kidney, 
port  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon  may  drop 
abdomen.  The  weight  of  its  contents  causing  ] 
quently  dilates  the  stomach.     When  the  phys 
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abdominal  wall  fails,  the  intestines  become  distended  with  gas.  The 
skin  of  the  abdomen  becomes  lean,  withered,  and  frequently  wrinkled; 
in  patients  who  have  borne  children  it  is  covered  with  striffi.  The  walls 
are  so  thin  that  the  contour  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  especially 
in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  can  be  made  out  very  plainly.  In  the  erect 
posture  a  veritable  paunch  is  noticed,  and  through  the  gaping  breach 
between  the  recti  muscles  a  considerable  portion  of  the  abdominal 
contents  projects  like  a  hernia. 

Empty  intestines  in  inanition,  e.  g,f  from  starvation  or  esophageal 
stenosis,  produce  a  very  decided  retraction  of  the  abdomen.  A  similar  ap- 
pearance in  tuberculous  meningitis — the  so-called  "scaphoid  belly" — is 
due  to  a  contraction  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  and  perhaps  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  as  well.  Inspection  sometimes  reveals  local  prominences 
(cysts,  tumors,  enlargement  of  the  abdominal  organs)  and  their  mobility 
with  respiration. 

PALPATION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN 

HETHOD  OF  PALPATION 

The  first  requisite  is  a  thorough  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
Therefore,  if  his  condition  permit,  place  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  decu- 
bitus, take  away  everything  from  under  his  head  except  a  very  thin 
pillow,  and  get  him  to  breathe  quietly,  regularly,  and  without  exerting 
abdominal  pressure.  Sometimes  flexing  the  knees  slightly  will  help 
to  relax  the  abdominal  walls.  For  palpating  the  lower  portion  of  the 
abdomen  it  is  frequently  advantageous  to  raise  the  buttocks  by  putting 
a  number  of  pillows  under  them,  or  to  place  the  patient  on  an  examining 
table  in  the  Trendelenburg  position.  This  frequently  relaxes  the  ab- 
dominal walls  to  a  marked  degree,  and  pushes  the  abdominal  organs 
toward  the  diaphragm,  thus  allowing  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
to  be  more  easily  palpated.  Considerable  tension  of  the  belly,  if 
due  to  meteorism,  can  frequently  be  relieved  and  the  examination  be 
facilitated  by  first  emptying  the  colon  of  feces  and  gas  with  the  aid  of 
a  copious  water  enema.  Great  tension  and  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
abdomen  may  necessitate  the  employment  of  anesthesia.  It  should, 
therefore,  never  be  neglected  in  any  serious  and  doubtful  case  if  there 
be  a  question  of  an  operation,  as  the  absolutely  relaxed  walls  under 
anesthesia  enable  the  examiner  to  make  a  more  thorough  examination.^ 

The  physician  himself  can  prevent  a  reflex  spasm  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  by  his  method  of  palpation.  If  his  hands  be  cold,  they  should 
be  warmed  before  he  touches  the  patient's  belly.  He  should  not 
palpate  with  the  finger-tips,  but  always  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  with 
gradually  increasing  pressure.  All  hurried  movements  annoy  the  pa- 
tient, render  the  examination  difficult,  and  are  therefore  to  be  avoided. 
The  more  superficial  should  precede  deeper  palpation,  because  the  for- 
mer is  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient.  The  expiratory  retraction  of  the 
abdominal  walls  enables  one  to  press  the  hand  gradually  deeper.  At 
first  the  hand  should  be  placed  upon  the  spot  to  be  examined,  and 

*  According  to  the  author's  view,  an  examination  under  anesthesia  should  be 
limited  to  the  determination  of  some  condition  which  might  require  a  decided 
change  in  therapy.  He  emphasizes  this  because  such  examinations  and  exploratory 
laparotomies,  the  former  sometimes  not  less  dangerous  than  the  latter  to  the  patient  s 
well-being,  are  often  abused. 
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left  there  quietly  during  both  inspiration  ai 
the  parts  under  the  band  move  dunng  the  rea 
be  noted;  and  only  after  this  procedure  ehoi 
made  use  of  to  feel  the  entire  abdominal  surfs 
affections  it  is  a  good  rule  to  begin  with  the  p) 
the  patient's  confidence  and  distracting  hia  att' 
to  be  recommended  in  examining  children 
should  rest  as  comfortably  as  possible,  otherw 
paired.  Bimanual  palpation  frequently  fum 
one  hand  placed  upon  the  lateral  or  anterioj 
presses  the  parts  against  the  other  hand  in  th 
in  the  rectum. 

In  all  difficult  cases  it  is  of  decided  advar 
ent  positions  of  the  body,  e.  g.,  in  the  dorsal 
left  lateral,  the  erect,  the  knee-chest  posture,  tl 
and  the  Trendelenburg  posture. 

Rubbing  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  with 
powdered  chalk  frequently  facilitates  an  exai 
fingers  slip  over  the  skin  more  readily,  and 
increased.  This  device  makes  palpation  less  d 
ful  to  the  patient,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  recor 
frequently  helpful  expedient  for  relaxing  the  a 
palpation  is  immersing  the  patient  in  a  hot  bt 

Jerky  or  interrupted  palpation  ["  dipping."- 
ous  for  certain  purposes.  The  palpating  hand  i 
of  the  abdomen  to  be  examined;  then  quite  p 
are  employed  with  the  fiat  of  the  hand  or  soi 
This  method  may  demonstrate  the  collection  oj 
the  presence  of  deeply  placed  solid  masses  coven 
palpation  docs  not  reach.  In  favorable  casci 
parts,  if  movable,  seem  to  strike  the  palpatini 
excites  a  great  wave  movement  in  the  fluid, 
pation  ia  employed  in  obstetric  examinations- 
ment"  of  the  fetal  head.  "  Dipping"  can  be 
strate  enlargement  of  Ike  liver  or  o_f  the  spleen,  o 
tended  gall-bladder,  and  for  palpatmg  an  abdom 
fluid  where  ordinary  palpation  as  well  as  percu 

An  important  rule  m  palpating  the  abdt 
cautiously,  since  roughness  can  very  easily  do 
inflammatory  affections. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  AB£>OSQNJ 

Abdominal  palpation  should  appreciate  1 
resistance  in  the  belly  (both  of  the  walls  and  of 
the  palpable  boundaries  of  the  organs,  their  i 
and  any  local  resistance  and  tumors.  Palpatii 
completes,  and  corrects  the  results  of  inspcptior 
of  fat-accumulation,  of  edema  in  the  abdomi 
the  abdominal  cavity,  or  of  meteorism.  Interr 
the  "fluctuation  wave." — Ed.]  is  the  best  m 
fluid.  One  hand  strikes  a  short,  sharp  blow 
dependent  portion  where  the  fluid  is  suspect* 
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present,  the  other  hand,  upon  a  diametrically  opposite  spot  of  the  ab- 
domen, will  then  feel  a  plain  wave  shock.  Fluctuation^  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  (i.  e.,  the  transmission  of  slow  pressure  movements 
through  the  abdomen),  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  demonstrate  fluid  in  the 
belly,  because  the  normal  intestines  filled  with  air  fluctuate  in  that 
sense.  The  distinct  transmission  of  short  blows  is,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  fluid  rather  than  of  gas,  because 
the  phenomenon  requires  a  considerable  mass  and  there  is  the  delay 
of  inertia  in  the  moved  substance. 

Enteroptosis  presents  to  palpation  an  abnormal  thinness  and  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  h)rperesthesia.  The  organs  may  all 
be  palpated  and  bounded  just  as  if  there  were  no  covering.  Tense 
intestinal  coils  and  a  stomach  distended  with  §as  are  often  much  more 
readily  outlined  by  palpation  than  by  percussion,  on  account  of  their 
firm  resistance,  like  that  of  an  air-cushion.  Contracted  intestinal  loops 
feel  like  tubes,  varying  in  size  from  the  little  finger  to  the  thumb.  They 
are  generally  movable  enough  to  be  rolled  under  the  finger.  The 
"haustra"  of  the  large  intestines  can  sometimes  be  plainly  felt.  In 
palpating  abdominal  organs  their  respiratory  mobility  is  always  im- 
portant. (See  Special  Palpatory  Relations  of  Certain  Abdominal 
Affections.) 

In  palpating  tumors  or  pathologic  resistances  we  should  carefully 
heed  their  position,  their  form,  their  size,  the  possibility  of  outlining 
their  boundaries,  their  consistence  (solid,  hard,  compact,  elastic,  fluc- 
tuating^), the  character  of  their  surface  (smooth,  nodular),  and  their 
sensitiveness  to  pressure.  We  should  then  determine  from  what  organ 
the  tumor  arises;  whether  it  is  covered  by  the  stomach  or  by  the  in- 
testines, etc.  Artificial  distention  of  the  stomach  or  colon  will  often 
clear  up  this  part  of  the  examination.  The  stomach  can  be  distended 
either  by  means  of  an  effervescing  powder  or  by  inflation  through  a 
stomach-tube.  (See  Gastric  Examination.)  The  colon  is  most  con- 
veniently inflated  by  means  of  [an  ordinary  Davidson  syringe. — Ed.].' 
Inflation  will  conceal  from  inspection,  percussion,  and  palpation  tumors 
which  are  situated  behind  the  stomach  or  colon  or  in  their  posterior  walls. 

In  determining  tenderness  very  gentle  palpation  is  first  employed. 
If  this  produce  no  pain,  more  force  is  used.  We  should  then  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  sensitiveness  to  quiet  and  regular  pressure 
or  only  to  displacement  of  parts,  for  in  many  cases  the  tenderness 
is  produced  onljr  by  a  blow,  not  by  mere  pressure.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  in  peritonitis.  After  we  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
tenderness,  we  should  always  attempt  to  differentiate  at  what  depth 
it  is  situated.  By  pinching  up  the  skin  or  the  entire  abdominal  wall 
in  a  fold  we  can  readily  prove  whether  it  is  merely  a  sensitiveness 
of  the  abdominal  wall  and  of  the  skin  oi*  whether  it  arises  from  the 
abdominal  contents.  If  we  can  determine  a  hyperalgesia  of  the 
unaltered  skin,  even  to  light  touch  or  to  pinprick,  over  the  painful 
area  in  any  doubtful  painful  affection  of  the  abdominal  contents,  the 
pain  in  question  is  not  alone  peripheral  (organic  pain),  but  is  either 

*  There  is  a  special  sort  of  fluctuation,  the  so-called  "  hydatid  thrill,*'  which  is 
sometimes  appreciated  over  echinococcus  cysts  by  striking  a  blow  upon  one  spot  of 
the  timior.     The  thrill  proceeds  from  the  impact  of  the  daughter  cysts. 

*  It  is  frequently  necessary  beforehand  to  cleanse  and  empty  the  rectum  thor- 
oughly with  a  copious  enema  of  water. 
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increased  or  exclusively  caused  by  central  etimulat 
the  patient's  suffering  depends  upon  more  than  8 
limited  to  the  abdominal  contents.  (See  Examina 
System;  Hyperalgesic  Zones  of  the  Skin  in  Dist 
Organs,  p.  983.)  Cutaneous  hyperalgesia  plays 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pseudoperi typhlitis.  This  is  a 
the  ileocecal  region,  which  oft«n  arises  psychically,  ef 
attention  has  been  more  and  more  attracted  to  the  v 
Such  psychic  ileocecal  pain  is  frequently  responsi 
aary  operation.  The  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  g 
for  the  most  part,  to  these  hyperalgesic  irradiatioi 
was  formerly  supposed,  correspond  to  the  positior 
the  usual  position  is  but  slightly  accciisible  to  direi 
epigastric  pressure  point  directly  under  the  xiphoi' 
pressure  points  to  the  left  of  spinous  processes  of 
are  to  be  regarded  as  neuralgic  pressure  points  in 
radiating  increased  irritability  in  the  area  of  the  con 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

SOURCES  OF  ERROR  IN  PALPATING  THI 
The  abdominal  walls  frequently  resist  palpati 
reflex  tension  which  no  device  can  control,  even  un« 
logic  conditions.  The  individual  parts  of  the  ab 
cially  the  muscular  bellies  and  tendinous  bands 
considerably  both  in  their  tension  and  in  their  resi 
sometimes  produce  the  impression  of  circumscribed 
of  pathologic  resistances.  This  is  even  more  stri 
tion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  lying  directly  ovei 
becomes  reflexly  contracted  and  more  tense  (muscle  t 
inal  pressure  will  facilitate  the  recognition  of  such 
e.  g.,  coughing  will  make  their  contour  still  plainer, 
ing  coughing  or  during  increased  abdominal  press 
useful  means  of  differentiating  whether  tumors  or 
ated  beneath  or  within  the  abdominal  wall.  Tensi 
muscles  from  coughing  will  cause  the  resistance  to  i 
the  abdominal  wall.  If  situated  in  the  wall  itself,  s 
either  becomes  more  distinct,  or,  at  least,  remains 
coughing.  The  lobules  of  fat  of  the  panniculus  adi 
a  nodular  growth  within  the  abdomen.  The  san 
used  to  prevent  this  source  of  error.  Contracted 
often  plainly  feit  through  thin  abdominal  walls,  a£ 
{See  p.  373.)  The  cylindric  contracted  transverse  ( 
the  abdomen  is  often  mistaken  for  a  tumor  of  the  str 
culous  degenerated  and  contracted  omentum, 
mobility  of  the  transverse  colon,  which  we  can  ordi 
palpating  finger,  the  palpable  recognition  of  the 
the  results  gained  by  the  distention  of  the  colon  from 
will  generally  prevent  a  mistake. 

Fecal  tumors  frequently  cause  an  error  in  diagn< 
lections  of  feces  in  the  colon,  sometimes  in  the  for 
masses,  sometimes  in  that  of  smaller  tumors  arra 
a  string  of  beads.     Constipation  usually  accompi 
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ena;  but  fecal  tumors  are  sometimes  observed  even  in  patients  whose 
bowels  move  daily.  They  present  a  peculiar,  somewhat  doughy  con- 
sistence: they  can  frequently  be  crumbled  into  smaller  pieces;  thejr 
are  often  arranged  characteristically,  like  a  string  of  beads;  and  their 
position  in  the  course  of  the  colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  suggestive. 
The  coincidence  of  constipation,  the  lack  of  serious  symptoms,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  masses  after  purgatives  or  enemata  should  prevent 
an  error  in  diagnosis.  Epigastric  or  aortic  pulsations  may  sometimes  sim- 
ulate a  tumor  [or  an  aneurysm. — Ed.]  (p.  367).  If  such  a  pulsation  be 
transmitted  to  a  tumor,  the  latter  might  be  taken  for  a  pulsating  tumor. 
Remembering  this  should  be  sufl&cient  to  prevent  the  mistake. 

SPECIAL  RESULTS  OF  PALPATION  IN  CERTAIN  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 

AND  ITS  ORGANS 


M»:t  iMsi 


Inflammatory  exudates  are  appreciated  by  the  examiner  as  imperfectly  or  per- 
fectly circumBcnbed  tumor-like  resistances.  Tb.ey  are  almost  always  passive  and 
immovable  with  respiration.  Perityphliiic  extidaiions  are  inflammatory  exudations 
cliaracterized  by  their  peculiar  location  about  the  cecum.  In  spite  of  the  presence 
of  pus  (e.  g.,  appendicular  perforation  and  abscess)  they  may  exhibit  a  very  firm 
consistence,  but  this  distinction  no  longer  has  any  practical  value,  since  the  so-called 
"  stercoral"  tumors  are  now  known  to  be  inflammatory  exudates  and  phlegmonous 
infiltration,  quite  frequently  even  collections  of  pus.  It  is  now  believed  that  all 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  cecal  region  are  of  the  same  character,  are  infectious 
and  usually  start  in  the  appendix  or  cecum,  and  that  their  differences  are  only  those  of 
degree.!  A  firm  tumor  (as  contrasted  with  a  diffuse  resistance)  is  very  likely  due  to 
the  formation  of  thick  adhesions  and  localized  infiltration  and  exudation.  Such 
forms  are  also  freauently  perforative,  despite  their  generally  favorable  outcome. 
The  long-continued  persistence  of  such  a  tumor,  despite  the  lack  of  all  serious 
phenomena,  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  signs  of  an  abscess  which  for  the  time 
Deing   remains   quiescent.     Wherever,   despite   the   most   serious   symptoms,   the 

!  See  the  author's  paper  upon  **  Tlie  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Typhlitis,"  der 
Behandlungen  des  XIIl.  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.  in  Mtinchen,  1895,  Bergmann,  Wies- 
baden. 

Although  in  this  article  the  author  helped  to  discredit  the  then  fully  current 
conception  of  a  stercoral  typhlitis,  and  to  ui^e  operation  for  certain  forms  of  peri- 
typhlitis, he  by  no  means  intended  to  assist  the  tendency  toward  neglecting  diagnosis 
in  cases  of  ileocecal  pain.  So  far  has  this  tendency  now  carried  the  profession  that 
every  pain  in  that  region  is  looked  upon  indiscriminately  as  a  sign  of  appendicitis. 
And  yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  simple  constipation,  wind  colic,  diffuse  enteritis — 
all  can  cause  pain  located  in  the  ileocecal  region.  Intestinal  pain  is  due  to  increased 
pressure  of  the  intestinal  contents.  (See  Nothnagel,  Zur  Pathogenese  der  Kolik, 
Arch.  f.  Verdauungs-Krankheiten,  vol.  xi,  and  Meltzer,  Bemerkungen  Ober  Gas- 
tralgia,  Magenkolik  und  Kolik  in  allgemeinen,  New  York  German  Med.  Soc,  April  6, 
1903;  reprinted  in  Arch.  f.  Verdauungs-Krankheiten.)  The  presence  of  the  ileo- 
cecal valve  prevents  this  increased  pressure  from  being  ec|ualized  in  the  cecum, 
in  contrast  to  other  sections  of  the  intestine,  as  the  intestinal  contents  can  move  only 
in  one  direction,  and  even  in  that  direction  their  progress  is  frequently  prevented 
by  impacted  feces.  Hence,  intestinal  pain  is  apt  to  center  in  the  ileocecal  region. 
Tne  present  generation  of  practitioners  have  in  general  been  taught  to  judge  the 
question  of  appendicitis  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view,  ignoring  physiology  in  favor 
of  surgery.  Hence  these  important  facts  of  pathologic  pnysiology,  and  the  frequent 
picture  of  ileocecal  pain  with  no  involvement  of  the  appenaix  have  completely 
vanished  from  the  mmd  of  the  majority  of  practitioners.  This  explains  the  present 
blind  zeal  for  operation,  inconceivable  to  the  scientific  minded  physician,  and  dis- 
gracing the  name  of  medical  science.  Year  after  year  countless  appendices  are 
removed  when  no  appendicitis  nor,  in  general,  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  ap- 
pendix is  found.  W  e  are  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  epidemic  on  the  part  of  both  the 
laity  and  the  profession,  which  coming  decades  will  deride  with  the  same  justice  with 
which  we  in  our  day  condemn  the  bloody  vampire  of  the  Broussais  school  with  their 
routine  blood-letting. 
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actemed  by  an  elastic  consistence,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  change  in  size  coin- 
ciding with  the  alterations  in  the  amount  of  urine. 

'tumors  of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen  are  characterized  by  their  position  and 
by  their  relation  to  organ  boundaries,  which  we  can  definitely  palpate  and  percuss, 
and  also  by  their  marked  mobility  with  respiration. 

Tumors  of  the  mesenteric  and  retroperitoneal  glands  are  characterized  chiefly 
by  their  multiplicity;  by  the  rounded  contour  of  the  individual  tumors;  by  theu* 
deep  {position  imdemeath  the  intestines,  recognized  by  percussion  as  well  as  by 
palpation;  and  by  their  etiology,  for  they  are  generally  metastatic.  Tuberculous 
retroperitoneal  and  mesenteric  glands  present  similar  conditions.  Tuberculous 
tumors  of  the  peritoneum  are  palpated  as  nodular  or  irregularly  defined  resistances. 
The  tuberculous  infUtrated  and  retracted  omentum  presents  a  very  characteristic  pic- 
ture. It  can  be  felt  as  a  knobbed  cord  between  tne  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  navel 
running  horizontally  and  superficially.  It  may  sometimes  closely  simulate  an  en- 
larged and  uneven  liver  (**  tuberculous  pseudoliver").  Tumors  of  the  Uadder  and 
tumors  growing  out  from  the  pelvis  are  characterized  by  their  position,  which  can  b6 
more  accurately  established  by  means  of  a  rectal  or  vaginal  examination. 


Fig.  168. — Riedel's  projection  of  the  liver  in  cholelithiasis. 

Diffuse  enlargements  or  low  position  of  the  liver  are  recognized  auite  easily  by  the 
shape  of  the  resistance;  the  determination  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  liver;  and  the  res- 
piratory mobility.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  and 
m  cirrhosis  can  safely  he  diagnosed  by  palpation  and  percussion  only  w^here  the 
previous  position  of  the  liver  edge  has  been  Icnown.  The  normal  liver  is,  however, 
not  always  palpable,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  covering  and 
upon  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  excursions.  In  palpating  the  liver  border  it  is 
often  very  iinportant  to  recognize  the  normal  notch  at  the  insertion  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  teres.  Enlargement  of  the  gaU-hladder  from  biliary  stasis,  gall-stones,  or  em- 
pyema may  be  characteristically  localized  by  palpating  just  to  the  right  of  this 
notch,  where  we  can  frequently  very  plainly  follow  the  sharp  ed^e  of  the  liver 
above  the  rounded  or  gourd-shaped  tumor,  the  gall-bladder.  Occasionally  we  can 
feel  one  very  large  or  countless  small  gall-stones  inclosed  in  the  enlarged  gall- 
bladder of  a  MJl-stone  affection.  Any  hard  places  are  usually  caused  by  an  in- 
flammatory thickening  of  the  wall  or  by  caremomatous  infiltration,  which  so  fre- 
quently follows  old  cases  of  cholelithiasis.  ^^  Dipping"  (i.  e.,  jerky  palpation) 
over  the  enlarged  gall-bladder  will  sometimes  bring  out  a  crepitation  or  grating 
of  the  gall-stones  upon  one  another.  If  we  cannot  feel  the  enlarged  gall-bladder 
in  cholelithiasis,  we  frequently  can  feel  a  peculiar,  tongue-Uke  projection  of  the 
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SPECIAL   PALPATION   OF  THE  ABDOMEN 


„  ■  .  >  ■     .         .^     „  esible  upon  the 

left  hypocbondrium,  with  the  fingers  at  the  costal  margin,  and  witn  eacli  expiratiou 
Eraduaily  exert  slightly  more  preesure  and  attempt  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  spleen  dui^ 
IDS  deep  iospiratiun.  Especially  in  typhoid  fever  a  splenic  eulai^ement  can  be  felt 
ODly  at  the  end  of  deep  ii^iration.  lu  very  eick  casee  the  best  method  ia  {rom  time 
to  time  to  encourage  one  or  two  deep  inspiratiwis,  because  frequently  repeated 
Inspiratory  efforts  tire  the  patient  and  hie  breathing  becomes  very  BUi>eriici^. 
Tiying  to  feel  the  spleen  with  the  fingers  hooked  in  under  the  rib  ma^iu  from 
above  ordinarily  produces  such  vigorous  reflex  abdominal  contraction  that  nothing 
can  be  felt.  Correct  splenic  palpation  rei^uirea  much  practice.  It  is  a  good  preparO' 
tion  for  abdominal  palpation.  [Most  b^pnnors  are  apt  to  employ  too  great  force 
in  palpating  for  the  splenic  edge. — Ed.] 

Large  feft-sided  pleural  eKusions  sometimes,   though  exceptionally,  dislocate  ■ 
the  spleen  sufficiently  for  it  t«  be  palpable.     Ferbcr  explains  this  peculiarity  (his 
*iion  is  supported  by  postmortem  researches)  tn  this  way:    Such  effusions  push 
spleen  so  that  the  posterosuperior  end  reaches  forivard,  the  inferior  end,  back- 


Z 


Fig.  ITO.— Splenic  tumor  of  leukemw. 

ward;  hence  the  ions  axis  of  the  spleen  assumes  at  first  a  vertical  position,  and 
finally  a  direction  from  in  front  and  above  backward  and  downward.  In  other 
cases  the  upper  edflje  of  the  spleen  is  turned  so  toward  the  interior  by  the  inferior 
convexity  of  the  diaphragm  that  the  splenic  surface  lies  no  longer  vertically,  but 
horizontally.  Both  results  are  thoroughly  unfavorable  for  palpation,  and,  besides, 
the  respiratory  mobility  is  lost,  because  the  diapliragm  on  that  side  ie  almost  sta- 
tionary. What  we  often  mistake  for  the  spleen  in  these  cases  is  the  bulging  of  the 
deprewed  diaphragm  running  parallel  to  the  costal  border.     (See  Fig.  147,  /,  p.  2fl8,) 

ICompare  the  section  on  Examination  of  the  Stomach  in  regard  to  the  palpability 
of  the  spleen  in  certain  cases  of  gastric  dilatation.) 

A  dislended  bladder  (see  Pig.  171  upon  next  page)  is  easy  enough  to  recognize 
aft«r  it  has  once  been  felt.  It  may  be  confiLsed  with  the  pregnant  uterus,  with 
other  enlargements  of  the  uterus,  with  ovarian  tumors,  and  with  inflammatory 
exudates.  To  differentiate,  we  must  utilize  other  methods  of  examination,  e.  g., 
by  vagina,  and  especially  examination  after  catheterization. 

A  peritonad  friction  may  be  appreciable  to  palpation  over  the  different  organs 
or  over  tumors  of  the  abdomen.     The  friction  can  be  felt  as  a  rough  grating  with 
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the  respiratory  and  palpatorv  movii^  of  the  pftrts.    It 


c  enlargemeat  (in  leukem 
o  perihepatic,  friction  murm 
Peristaltic  inlestiTial  noises  can  also  be  appreciated 
on  Auscultation  of  the  Abdomen,  p.  352.) 

"  Dipping"  over  the  abdomen  will  elicit  a  splash: 
gaa  are  present  in  the  digeetive  tract  or  in  the  peri 


Pit,  171.- 


y  dietendcd  bladder  i 


eplashing  over  the  stomach  and  over  the  region  of  t 
Over  the  large  intratine,  splaahing  signifies  tliat  a  dian 
or  impeDding.  Splashing  over  the  sigmoid  r^on  fi 
overlying  small  intestine,  and  cannot  be  tru5t«d  foi 
region,  splashing  mav  generally  be  considered  pathol 
possibility  of  typhoid  fever.  (Concerning  the  splashin 
litis,  see  p.  376.  Concerning  the  splashing  of  the  ston 
tion,  p.  42i.)  Shaking  noises  of  the  abdomen  (p.  352), 
move,  can  ordinarily  be  felt  as  well  as  heard. 


DFAGNOSIS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  VALVl 
AORTIC  ANEURYSMS,  AND  OF 

To  appreciate  this  section  the  reader  shouU 
upon  Cardiac  Percussion  and  Auscultation,  a 
Inspection  of  the  Cardiac  Region. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  PATHOLOGl 
VALVULAR  LESION 

EFFECT  OF  VALVULAR  LESIONS  UPON  Th 
CHANICS  OF  COHPENSATION ;  LAWS  GC 
ATIONS  OF  SIZE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
VALVULAR  LESIONS 

To  understand  the  symptom-complex  of  any 
appreciate:  the  fundamental  factors  of  physici 
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the  preceding  sections),  the  effect  of  each  individual  valvular  defect 
upon  the  circulation,  and  the  anatomic  changes  and  the  modifications  of 
the  functions  of  the  individual  heart  chambers  which  are  produced  by 
the  wonderful  efforts  for  compensation.  To  avoid  repetition,  the  fol- 
lowing introduction  contains  the  fundamental  factors  of  the  pathologic 
physiology  of  valvular  lesions: 

Any  valvular  lesion,  whether  a  stenosis  or  an  insufficiency,  from  the 
moment  of  its  origin  leads  to  certain  alterations  in  the  distribution  of 
pressure  upon  each  side  of  the  affected  valve.  If  the  body  and  the 
heart  itself  did  not  possess  a  series  of  powerful  compensatory  aids  to 
improve  this  relation  of  altered  pressure,  then  every  serious  valvular 
lesion  at  its  very  inception  would  not  only  cause  serious  general  disturb- 
ances of  circulation,  but  very  soon  prove  fatal.  Experience  shows  that 
neither  is  the  case.  Without  compensation  the  blood  in  every  valvular 
lesion  would  be  collected  behind  the  diseased  valve,  and  peripherally  the 
blood-mass  and  the  arterial  pressure  would  gradually  diminish  more  and 
more.  The  heart's  reserve  power  prevents  to  a  certain  extent  such  a 
dangerous  condition^  the  heart  sections  lying  behind  the  injured  valve 
work  harder,  diminish  the  blood-stasis,  furnish  enough  blood  to  the 
peripheral  arteries,  and  so  prevent  a  dangerous  fall  of  the  arterial  pres- 
sure. The  reserve  power  is  utilized  in  stenosis  to  overcome  the  obstacle; 
whereas  in  insufficiency  it  must  force  more  blood  forward  during  the 
succeeding  phase  through  the  injured  valve.  Rosenbach  and  Cohn- 
heim  produced  artificial  valvular  lesions  in  animals,  and  proved  that 
immediately  after  the  onset  of  a  lesion  an  increase  of  cardiac  work 
prevented  any  serious  consequences  to  the  circulation.  To  effect  this 
mcreased  work  permanently,  anatomic  changes  in  the  heart  are  bound 
to  ensue  within  a  short  time.  These  consist  m  hypertrophies  and  dilata- 
tioTis  of  the  different  chambers. 

Under  the  head  of  Compensation  we  include  the  entire  complex, 
increased  filling  and  increased  work  of  certain  heart  chambers,  with  their 
resulting  dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  i.  e.,  the  sum  of  all  those  func- 
tional and  anatomic  changes  which,  in  spite  of  serious  lesions  of  the 
valvular  apparatus,  correct  the  fault  up  to  a  certain  point,  render  life 
possible,  and  also  warrant  a  condition  of  circulation  endurable  to  the 
patient.  Compensation,  however,  does  not  make  the  circulation  normal, 
because  the  pressure  behind  the  valve  must  be  kept  abnormally  high, 
so  that  despite  the  disturbance  the  essentials  for  the  circulation  may 
be  preserved.  What  compensation  accomplishes  is  only  to  keep 
the  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  within  the 
physiologic  limits,  so  that  the  current  rapidity  and  volume  of  the  cir- 
culation are  approximately  normal,  and  so  that  in  consequence  the  most 
essential  bodily  functions  can  be  performed  without  marked  subjective 
symptoms.  To  fulfil  all  these  requirements,  the  compensatory  changes 
must  naturally  prevent  the  increase  of  pressure  from  working  backward 
behind  the  next  valve.  Therefore  in  mitral  lesions  the  most  perfect 
compensation  is  one  which  will  not  increase  the  blood-pressure  nor  the 
volume  of  blood  within  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Such  patients  suffer 
from  dyspnea  in  case  of  any  unusual  demands  upon  the  respiration. 
(See  p.  92.) 

This  conception  of  compensation  is  only  a  relative  one.  In  this  connection 
another  point  should  be  mentioned.     In  stenoses  of  the  auriculo ventricular  orifices 
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and  in  all  insufficiencies!  compensation  does  not  previ 
situated  behind  the  obetacle.  The  Eenenkl  circuiatit 
therefore  suffers  from  a  blood  deficit,  Decause  the  mass 
distends  these  congested  cliambers  is  of  no  avail.  We 
these  casee  the  circulation  adapts  itself  to  such  a  condit. 
ing  vascular  system,  or  whether,  in  order  to  make  up  fi 
gradually  increases.     Unless  the  Utt«r  be  the  case,  the  d 


act  something  like  a  venesection  and  be  essentially  ei 
part  of  the  vascular  system  which  is  not  dammed. 

Dilatations  and  hypertrophies  of  individua 
very  simple  physiologic  laws,  and  from  them 
any  valvular  lesion  can  be  determined. 

These  laws  are  as  follows : 

1.  Any  heart  chamber  which  eufTers  an  in 
has  an  augmented  resistance  to  overcome  on) 
trophies,  i.  e.,  corresponding  to  the  greater  am 
increases  in  thickness,  without  an  increase  ii 
(primary  hypertrophy).^     (For  certain  exceptii 

2.  Every  heart  chamber  which  suffers  an  ini 
diastole  (t.  e.,  which  is  more  than  normally 
becomes  enlarged  {primary  dilatation,  dilatatioi 
compensatory  dilatation).  In  order  that  the  ( 
preserved,  it  is  necessary  for  the  resulting  dila' 
completely  or  very  nearly  so.  Therefore  it  mus 
because,  as  is  well  known,  the  work  done  di 
product  of  the  systolic  volume  by  the  pressu 
a  result  of  this  increase  of  cardiac  work  incum 
chamber  its  walls  must  eventually  hypertrophy 
This  hypertrophy  is  apparent  either  in  an  inci 
walls  or,  perhaps  more  probably,  in  a  prese: 
thickness  despite  the  dilatation.' 

•  The  stenoses  of  the  arterial  orifices  behave  different 
valvular  lesions  where,  during  the  stage  of  compeiisatio 
diastolic  pressure  above  the  obstacle;  in  other  words,  t 
increased,  but  there  is  no  damming  behind.  There  ar 
to  this — cases  where  the  stenosis  from  the  beginning  ini 
chamber  above  the  lesion. 

*  The  pathologists  iiesignat«  this  kind  of  hypertroph; 
the  included  cavity  is  not  enlarged  as  simple  hyperlrophi 
eccentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  cavity  and  the  thicki 
(see  the  foUowing  note).  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  expla: 
cardiac  cavity  does  not  always  result  as  a  consequence  o 
elements,  for  it  can  be  proved  mathematically,  as  w 
mentally,  that  the  cavity  must  increase  in  size  coincidi 
of  its  walls.  For  example,  suppose  we  place  one  of  t 
<Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  I),  filled  with  some  oily 
BolatioD  of  muriatic  acid  and  let  it  Ftand  at  an  incubator 
wall  will  gradually  swell,  and,  since  there  can  be  no  incn 
the  surface  will  become  indented,  the  wall  sinking  in 
Now,  how  can  we  explain  the  different  behavior  in  the 
that  there  results  a  pure  simple  hypertrophy  without  ai 
because  a  growth  of  muscular  Rbens  in  the  layers  of  Ihe  i 
cavity  U  made  mechanically  impossible  by  the  max: 
This  comprpSHion  persists  as  lonjt  as  a  ventricle  for  whicl 
hypertrophy  are  present  (i.  e,,  mcreased  resisfance  to  t 
of  the  reserve  power  at  its  disposal  to  contract  complete 

'  What  the  author  has  called  secondary  hypertrophy  : 
ogists  designate  as  eccentric  hypertrophy. 
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3.  Where  the  conditions  for  primary  hypertrophy  and  primary  dUa- 
toHon  occur  coincidentally,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart 
chamber  in  question  may  take  place  entirely  independently  of  each 
other. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  primary  dilatation  mentioned  above  (Law  2), 
a  so-called  secondary  dilatation  may  arise.  The  latter,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  under  Law  2,  occurs  if  a  heart  chamber  without  any  primary 
increase  in  its  blood-supply  be  not  able  to  contract  fully,  and  so  during 
diastole  suffers  an  increased  pressure,  because  the  blood  entering  finds 
a  certain  amount  of  blood  left  there  from  the  preceding  diastole.  This 
type  of  dilatation  depending  upon  an  incomplete  systole  is  called  a 
secondary  or  paralytic  dilatation.  It  has  no  compensatory  significance, 
as  contrasted  with  the  type  of  dilatation  described  under  Law  2,  which 
is,  as  we  shall  see  from  examples,  of  decided  value  to  the  circulation, 
and  therefore  fittingly  called  a  compensatory  dilatation. 

Dilatations  due  to  incomplete  systole  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  so-caUed  compensatory  disturbances  of  heart  lesions  (see  below). 
Here,  despite  the  variation  in  their  causation,  they  all  possess  a  common 
attribute  in  that  they  all  depend  upon  cardiac  weakness,  with  the 
result  that  systole  becomes  weaker  and  the  systemic  arteries  are  less 
completely  filled  than  during  compensation.  By  the  appearance  of 
secondary  or  paralytic  dilatations  these  disturbances  of  compensa- 
tion can  alter  the  primary  picture  of  compensated  valvular  lesions  in 
manifold  ways.  Such  secondary  alterations  may  disappear  when  the 
heart  has  regained  its  complete  power,  or  they  may  remain  permanent 
despite  the  subsidence  of  the  compensatory  disturbance,  e.  g,,  the  sec- 
ondary dilatation  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  in  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency. The  persistence  of  such  secondary  alterations  may  f)erhaps 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  if  a  heart  chamber  has  once  been  stretched 
by  a  paralytic  dilatation,  its  recovery  is  rendered  difficult,  because  the 
opposition  to  systolic  contraction  increases  in  proportion  to  the  incretise 
in  its  contents  (because  the  work  of  a  heart  chamber  in  contracting  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  pulse  volume  by  the  opposed  pressure).  If 
this  opposition  to  systole  caused  by  the  dilatation  reach  such  a  grade 
that  the  stretched  cardiac  muscle,  in  spite  of  its  secondary  hypertrofjhy, 
can  no  longer  contract  fully  and  so  equalize  the  dilatation,  but  is  limited 
to  propelling  the  normal  volume  of  blood  from  the  diastolic  position, 
then  the  heart  chamber  in  question  will  finally,  to  a  certain  extent,  be- 
come decidedly  dilated  with  a  hypertrophied  wall.  In  this  way  the 
paral)rtic  dilatation  will  persist  anatomically  fixed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  compensatory  disturbance  has  receded. 

Even  without  a  preceding  disturbance  in  compensation,  similar  dila- 
tations sometimes  affect  those  parts  of  the  heart  which,  according  to 
I^iw  1,  should  be  purely  hypertrophied,  because  they  have  been  subjected, 
not  to  greater  filling,  but  merely  to  increased  systolic  pressure.  The 
most  frequent  instance  is  again  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  which  may  occur  oven  without  any  disturbance 
in  compensation.  Such  dilatations  are,  in  a  measure,  related  to  the 
paralytic  dilatations  after  a  compensatory'  disturbance  which  are 
described  above  as  anatomically  fixed.  The  fact  that  such  a  disturb- 
ance in  compensation  does  not  precede  can  probably  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  the  dilatation  in  these  cases  begins  quite  gradually, 
not  from  an  acute  loss  of  cardiac  power,  but  in  consequence  of  a  slow 
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increase  in  the  obstacle,  which  has  gone 
encc  of  a  complete  aystole,  and  by  furtli 
tion  is  rendered  comparatively  harmlesi 
develops  step  by  step  with  it,  and  beconif 

Another  conception  of  such  primary  dilat 
heart  which  are  simply  under  h^hcr  pressure 
been  subjected  to  greater  filling  is  that  it  is  a 
ventricle  subjected  to  an  excessive  ayatolic  press 
ciency  when  its  musculature  is  stretched,  just  as  a 
an  increase  in  the  distance  between  its  two  extre 
initial  tension.  This  is,  however,  true  only  up  to ! 
power  of  the  skeletal  muscle  diminishes.  This  pi 
skeletal  muscles,  is  sometimes  known  as  "  Kick  s 
would  not  venture  to  claim  that  in  this  respect  th< 
to  the  skeletal  muscles,  nor  that  this  explanation 
Such  a 


theoiy  that  such  a  dilated  chamber  is  incapable 
For  the  work  done  by  the  stretched  muscle  depen 
the  distance  throupn  which  it  is  moved.  Hei 
Bffainst  systole.  This  pressure  is  increased,  bo  th 
the  power  exerted  by  it,  is  increased,  even  if  the 
moved,  represented  by  the  degree  of  closure,  : 
incompatible  to  the  ^'iew  that  dilatation  beyond 
of  the  heart  muscle.  For  it  has  alreadjf  been  stai 
jected  to  too  great  a  degree  of  tension,  its  power  i 

After  we  have  reviewed  these  latter 
must  modify  Law  1,  for  an  increased  r 
heart  chamber  can  produce  a  pure  hyp 
long  as  this  resistance  does  not  exceed  j 
as  this  point  is  passed,  incomplete  systole, 
ary  hypertrophy  of  the  dilated  heart  char 
explain  the  peculiarity  that  in  some  case 
a  pure  hypertrophy,  and  in  other  cases  a  1 
the  heart. 

It  has  often  been  questioned  whether  such 
alytic  dilatation  and  later  analomieally  fixed 
again  completely  in  spite  of  their  increased  conli 
produce  incomplete  systoles.  An  objection  to  tl 
IB  that,  if  no  stasis  occur,  provided  a  cireulalion 
heart  chambers  will  be  more  extensively  dilated 
the  excess  of  the  propelled  blood,  and  so  they 
respondingly  more  work  during  systole,  and  for 
be  permanently  dilated  and  at  the  same  time  \ 
result  in  an  entirely  purposeless  enlargement  of 
tire  heart,  and  besides  in  &  purposeless  increase 
pensation).  It  is  not  pof«ible  definitely  and  a 
conditions  of  the  circulation  can  really  occur. 
teleolofric  conception  of  the  process  of  compensi 
ceseive  burdens  of  the  heart  which  augment  with 
will  furnish  an  explanation  for  the  fact  that  pi 
sooner  or  later,  to  a  definite  cardiac  insufiicie 
leaion  does  not  increase. 

To  decide  whether  such  a  heart  chamber  wit 
contracts  incompletely  depends  very  closely  upoi 
tole  of  the  heart,  under  physiologiceonuitionfi 
is  it  sometimes  also  incomplete?  This  controve 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  be  answered 

..   ..    ..    ■..., 'most  completely  if  the 

1  the  same  way  so  lonj 
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are  only  slightly  increased.  Aside  from  the  teleologic  significance  which  the  latter 
condition  possesses  for  the  preservation  of  the  circulation  even  under  somewhat  more 
difficult  conditions,  the  author  sees  a  clinical  demonstration  in  proof  of  it  in  the  funda- 
mental Law  No.  1,  i.  e.f  with  a  mere  systolic  increase  of  work  a  ventricle  will  ordi- 
narily merely  hypertrophy  without  any  dilatation.  As  soon  as  the  slightest  increase 
in  opposition  prevents  the  ventricle  from  contracting  completely,  it  must  always 
dilate,  e.  g.,  a  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  must,  therefore,  always  occur  in  mitral 
insufficiency.  With  more  pronounced  opposition  to  its  emptying  the  heart  seems 
to  react  with  a  diminished  systole  (concuired  in  by  Marey,*  Dreser,'  Tigerstedt  and 
Johansson,^  and  O.  Frank*). .  The  question  resolves  itself,  then,  into  whether  we 
are  to  consider  this  latter  phenomenon  as  a  physiologic  reaction  or  as  a  consequence 
of  apathologic  condition — a  weakening  of  the  heart.  Personally,  in  agreement  with 
O.  Frank  and  Moritz,*  the  author  considers  it  a  physiologic  reaction.  His  reasons 
are:  the  skeletal  muscles  behave  quite  analogously;  the  phenomenon  is  freauently 
of  great  teleologic  significance  for  assisting  the  heart  and  the  arteries  with  high 
blood-pressure;  and  it  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  such  a  heart, 
as  soon  as  the  opposition  has  been  reduced,  recovers  itself  immediately  and  con- 
tracts again  completely.  If  we  believe  that  incomplete  systoles  occur  physio- 
logically, it  seems  perfectly  conceivable  and  entirely  within  physiologic  facts  that 
a  cardiac  chamber  enlarged  by  paralytic  dilatation  permanently  contracts  in- 
completely. 

A  certain  number  of  autopsies  upon  patients  with  valvular  lesions 
seem  to  argue  against  the  above-mentioned  laws.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  relations  of  size  of  the  chambers  in  the  heart  of  the 
cadaver  differ  essentially  from  those  in  the  living  heart,  because  the 
phase  in  which  each  cardiac  chamber  is  paralyzed  (systolic,  diastolic 
arrest)  is  of  especial  significance.  The  degree  of  rigor  mortis  of  the 
heart  is  very  rarely  heeded  at  autopsy,  although  it  would  be  a  valu- 
able study  to  determine  the  time  of  onset  of  the  heart-muscle  rigor  and 
its  influence  upon  the  size  of  the  heart  chamber.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
right  to  compare  the  relations  of  the  heart  of  valvular  disease  at  autopsy 
with  the  relations  of  the  compensated  valvular  lesion,  because  disturb- 
ances of  compensation  usually  affect  patients  with  valvular  disease  some 
little  time  before  their  death,  and  so  the  relations  of  the  size  of  the 
heart  may  be  very  much  changed.  We  will  mention  this  again  in  the 
special  description  of  individual  valvular  lesions. 

In  reality,  therefore,  in  order  to  determine  the  relations  of  size  of  the  individual 
heart  chambers  during  good  compensation  we  should  utilize  only  autopsies  upon 
patients  with  valvular  lesions  who  have  died  suddenly  from  some  intercurrent 
trouble,  and  not  those  upon  patients  whose  death  is  directly  dependent  upon  their 
heart  lesion.  Even  in  the  former  the  autopsy  finding  is  not  actually  and  necessarily 
the  same  as  during  life. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  R6ntgen  rays  will  furnish  us  more  trustworthy  results 
about  these  relationships. 

Compensatory  anatomic  alterations  of  the  heart  are  usually  perma- 
nent, because  the  valvular  lesion  itself  rarely  improves  and  because  life 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  compensation.  Compensatory 
changes  may  increase  in  the  course  of  years,  because  valvular  lesions 
are  often  progressive.  Where  the  valvular  lesion  itself  is  capable  of 
retrogression,  the  compensatory  changes,  too,  may  retrograde  to  a  slight 
extent  or  even  completely  disappear.     These  are  extremely  rare  cases. 

*  La  circulation  du  Sang,  1881. 

3  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  vol.  xxiv. 

3  Skandinav.  Arch,  f .  Physiol.,  1889,  vol.  i. 

*Zeit.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  xxxii. 

*Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixvi. 
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Dilatations  and  hypertrophies  proceed  in 
which  occurs,  and  this  necessity  can  be  pc 
the  above-mentioned  laws. 

COHFBNSATORY  DIST 
A  valvular  lesion,  thanks  to  the  boh 
the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  indivii 
years  produce  no  marked  Bymptoms,  t 
eral  circulation  will  be  aEfected  more  or 
pensatory  contrivances  fail.  We  then  sp 
peneation."  The  causes  of  these  distur 
Land,  an  increase  in  the  opposition  to  thi 
valvular  lesion,  or  the  appearance  of  new 
sclerosis,  nephritis) ;  or,  on  the  other  h 
muscle,  which  recent  investigations  havi 
depends  upon  inSanunatory  alterations  ol 
in  valvular  lesions  is  frequently  producer 
process  goes  on  similarly  in  other  circul 
not  depend  upon  an  injured  valve.  I'oi 
remain  compensated  by  the  hypertrophj 
until  finally  disturbances  in  compensation 
of  compensatory  dbturbance  depend  upo 
able  relation  between  the  circulatory  obs 
either  an  absolute  diminution  of  cardiac  p 
of  the  latter  in  proportion  to  an  incrcasin, 
exhibited  by  a  diminution  of  the  systoles 
chambers.  The  heart  begins  to  work  wi 
residual  blood  in  all  or  in  a  certain  one  of  i 
tion  under  Individual  Valvular  I^ons  . 
of  the  heart  is  affected  by  secondary  or 
eral  stasis  ensues  in  consequence  of  dimii 
ened  condition  affect  the  right  heart  more 
be  localized  more  in  the  systemic  than  in  tl 
vice  vers4.  Thus,  the  clinical  picture  w; 
turbances  have,  however,  considerable  i 
varied  obstacles  to  the  circulation,  and 

'  A  hypertrophied  heart,  even  under  the  hes 
all  ordinary  dcnmnds  upon  it,  often  fails  under 
other  worcu,  even  a  well>compensated  licart  lesit 
Htancee,  impUea  a  loss  of  power.  This  arises  from  tl 
not  to  any  mcrease  in  the  number  of  mus«le-fiber 
BubstAnce,  but  always  only  to  a  thickeningof  the  fi 
sarcoplasm  (Albreent,  Der  HcrzmuEkel,  Berlin,  1 
sarcoplasm  is  merely  the  nutritive  part  of  the  n 
charaoer,  therefore,  gains  no  absolute  increase  of 
the  extra  supply  of  sarcoplasm,  to  maintain  for  a 
Albrecht  considers  that  this  increased  activity  is  i 
but  ifl  merely  the  reserve  foree  possesned  by  a  nor 
can  be  used  permanently  only  by  a  hypertrophied 
an  extra  quantity  of  sarcoplasm.  The  fact  that 
out  wheo  c.\tra  work  is  put  on  it,  is  thus  readily 
heart  is  at  best  normal,  and  a  greater  or  less  part  o 
Bumed  in  overeominjt  the  resistance  to  cireulatio 
This  fraction  of  the  total  foree  is,  therefore,  no  Ion 
demands  upon  the  heart. 
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whether  the  diminution  of  heart  power  proceeds  from  the  left  or  from 
the  right  heart.     Only  in  rare  individual  cases  do  these  disturbances 
vary  decidedly.     This  uniformity  probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  coronary  arteries  are  injured  as  much  in  paralysis  of  the  right  as  in 
paralysis  of  the  left  heart,  so  that  the  entire  heart  finaUy  shares  in  the 
paralysis.    This  usuallj^  uniform  clinical  picture  of  compensatory  dis- 
turbance may  be  described  as  follows:  The  filling  of  the  systemic  capil- 
laries diminishes.    The  distention  of  the  veins  and  the  venous  pressure 
increase.    The  circulation  is  slowed  by  diminution  in  the  blood-supply. 
Cyanosis  and  dyspnea  ensue.    Edema  and  other  dropsical  accumula- 
tions are  added.    The  urinary  excretion  is  diminished  and  the  urine 
frequently  contains  albimiin.    The  causes  of  these  appearances  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  sections  on  edema,  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  amount  of  urine,  and 
albuminuria.     The  pulse  frequently  varies;  it  is  very  often  accelerated, 
as  if  the  heart  attempted  to  overcome  to  some  extent  its  fault  of  incom- 
plete contraction  by  great  frequency  of  contraction.     This  depends 
probably  upon  accelerator  stimulation,  due  to  the  insufficient   circula- 
tion.    The  heart  action  is  frequently  very  irregular  and  produces  the 
impression  of  overstimulation.     This  is  probably  due  to  a  disturbance  in 
the  automatism  of  the  damaged  heart.     Very  pronounced  irregularity 
has  been  designated  quite  properly  delirium  cordis.     Neither  great 
rapidity  nor  irregularity  of  the  pulse  necessarily  accompanies  compen- 
satory disturbances.     Like  the  other  symptoms,  one  or  the  other  of  them 
may  be  lacking  or  very  much  less  pronounced.     The  single  constant  fac- 
tor in  compensatory  disturbances  is  the  diminished  cardiac  power  and 
the  insufficient  systole.     Quite  an  important  diagnostic  sign  of  disturbed 
compensation  in  a  valvular  lesion  with  an  audible  murmur  is  that  this 
murmur  may  become  fainter  and  perhaps  inaudible  on  account  of  the 
diminution  in  the  current  rapidity  within  the  heart.     On  the  other  hand, 
a  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  caused  by  the  disturbed  compensation  may 
produce  a  murmur  where  one  was  not  audible  before,  or  bring  one  out 
very  much  more  distinctly,  due  to  a  relative  insufficiency  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve  (p.  329  et  seq.),  which  is  superimposed  upon  the  orig- 
inal lesion.     This  subject  has  already  been  discussed  under  Cardiac 
Murmurs.     From  evident  reasons,  the  heart  tones  are  frequently  weaker 
in  disturbed  compensation.     In  patients  with  disturbed  compensation 
we  sometimes  find  a  relatively  tense  pulse  (i,  6.,  high  arterial  pressure), 
which  would  seem  to  argue  against  our  explanation  that  compensatory 
disturbances  depend  essentially  upon  insufficient  cardiac  power.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  we  remember  that  the  work 
of  the  left  ventricle  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  arterial  pressure, 
but  i»  measured  by  the  product  of  the  arterial  pressure  by  the  volume 
of  blood  emptied  during  systole,  and  that  with  marked  arterial  resist- 
ance even  a  very  small  systole   may  produce  high  arterial  pressure. 
The  author  calls  such  a  condition  "high-pressure  stasis,"^  in  contrast 
with  the  more  frequent  "low-pressure  stasis,"  where  arterial  pressure 
is  diminished  by  the  disturbed  compensation.     "  High-pressure  stasis" 
occurs  especially  in  circulatory  disturbances  associated  with  arterio- 
sclerosis or  chronic  nephritis  or  in  stasis  from  any  cause,  in  case  the  tone 
of  the  vessels  is  increased  by  dyspnea. 

*  See  Sahli,  Herzmittel  und  Vasomotorenmittel,  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  Berlin, 
1901. 
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The  alterations  in  size  of  the  different  ht 
d  hypertrophies)  which  occur  in  individui 
plained  perfectly  by  a  thorough  compreh 
,ve  been  discussed  m  the  preceding  pages 
mpensation  and  the  disturbances  of  the  sani' 
,ly  the  number  of  the  law  which  explains  t 
)n  will  be  mentioned  in  the  text.  (See  p.  38 
Ld  that  his  comprehension  of  these  laws  wi 
g  the  hydraulic  diagram  given  at  the  begi: 
e  will  find  represented  there  the  alterations 
liar  lesion  produces  upon  each  heart  chanr 
e  signs  employed  in  these  diagrams  is  gi 
ader  should  consult  pages  309  to  340  in  or( 
ams  representing  the  results  of  physical  ext 
iion,  and  he  should  recall  (p.  217  et  seq.)  tt 
perficial,  the  red  the  deep  cardiac,  dulness 
signate  the  point  upon  the  skeleton  for  the  p 
aded  wedges  represent  the  murmurs,  and  tli 
the  murmur.  Near  the  blunt  end  of  the  w 
diminuendo  murmur;  the  sign  <  represe 
le  tones  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  over  t 
rented  by  the  signs  J,  ~-^  ;  while  over  the  1 
aat  vessels)  the  tones  are  represented  by  tJ 
the  murmur  is  determined  by  its  position,  a 
;centuation  of  the  tone  is  represented  by  ai 

VALVULAR  LESIONS  OF  THE  I 
The  valv\ilar  lesions  of  the  left  heart  are 
ongcnitai  heart  disease  is  not  included.)  Ii 
e  diagnosis  will  bo  facilitated  by  the  rule 
(ion  appears  after  birth,  as  a  result  of  joii 
lerosis,  we  should  think  first  of  a  left-sided 
congenital  cardiac  disease  we  think  first  of  r 

MITRAL  INSUTFICIENC 
The  essential  fault  in  milral  insufficiency  Q 
a  sj'stolic  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the 
nation  depends  upon  the  imperfect  closure  of 
:e  to  a  systolic  murmur.  It  is  the  most 
lions.  The  regurgitation  increases  the  pres 
dilate  it  (Law  2).  The  increased  pressur 
itted  back  through  the  entire  pulmonaiy  cir 
nilunar  valves,  however,  are  shut  dunng  < 
utricle  does  not  suffer  from  the  increased  p 
e  increased  pulmonarj-  pressure  acting  to 
;ht  ventricle  during  systole  necessitates  i 
pertrophy)  (Law  1,  p.  382).  Dilatation  of 
lie  for  its  own  secondary  hypertrophy  (Law 
>ecially  important  element.  The  left  vent 
ring  its  diastole  than  normally  because  thi 
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hence  it  becomes  primarily  dilated  (Law  2)  because  the  pressure  within 
it  is  increased  during  diastole.  This  dilatation  leads  in  turn  (Law  2)  to 
a  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  reason  for  the  left 
ventricular  dilatation  is  plainly  compensatory;  bec^se,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  its  blood  is  regurgitated  into  the  auricle,  its  increased 
capacity  enables  the  arterial  system  to  be  completely  filled.^ 

In  a  well-compensated  mitral  insuflSciency  the  systemic  circulation 
is  practically  normal.  The  pulse  is  not  at  all  small,  as  has  often  been 
stated,  and  the  only  striking  disturbance  which  persists  during  compen- 
sation, even  of  a  severe  case  of  mitral  insufficiency,  is  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  dyspnea,  which  ensues  because  the  lungs  are  overfilled  with 
blood.     (See  pp.  92  and  381.) 

With  this  the  series  of  compensatory  changes  in  mitral  insufficiency 
is  complete.  ClinicaUy  (Fig.  173),  the  lesion  is  recognized  by  a  sys- 
tolic murmur,  generally  heard  with  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  but,  under  certain  circumstances  (see  p.  333  et  seq.),  with  its 


cx^tio 


•^*^emlc  circu^ft^"^ 


Fig.  172. — Hydraulic  diasram  of  mitral  insufficiency:  +,  Increased  prei»ure;  +«,  increased  sys- 
tofic  preeeure;  +d.  increased  diastolic  prcivure;  +</«,  increaned  systolic  and  diaHtolic  pressure 
in  the  heart  chambers  within  which  the  siims  appear.  Hence,  a  h«>art  chamber  marked  with 
+«  hypertrophies  primarily;  one  with  +d  dilates  primarily;  and  one  with  -^d»  both  dilates  and 
hypertrophies  primarily. 

maximum  at  the  base.  This  murmur  may  even  overpower  or  obliter- 
ate the  systolic  mitral  tone.  Sometimes  we  can  feel  a  thrill  as  well  as 
hear  a  murmur.  The  primary  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  and  left 
auricle  can  be  demonstrated  by  percussion  (frequently  by  palpation). 
Simple  or  pure  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  cannot  ordinarily  be 
appreciated  by  percussion  (p.  242);  but  the  increased  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation  which  produces  this  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  generally  evident  from  an  accentuation  of  the  second  pul- 
monic tone  (p.  317),  sometimes  from  the  increased  pulsation,  or  from  the 
shock  of  the  pulmonary  valve  closure,  visible  or  palpable  in  the  region  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  (p.  368).  The  diagnostic  significance  of  the  pul- 
monary second  accentuation  is,  however,  frequently  overestimated.    Not 

1  Theoretically,  a  very  slight,  practically  neglij^ible,  deficit  in  the  filling  of  the 
entire  system  of  blood-vessels  must  necessarily  ensue,  because  an  extra  amount  of 
blood  is  required  for  the  increased  filling  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  of  the  left 
auricle,  and  of  the  left  ventricle. 
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infrequently  it  fails  to  appear,  for  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
compensatory  power  of  the  right  ventricle  is  not  sufficient   to  pro- 
duce it,  or  cases  of  a  mild  degree  of  insufficiency,  where  the  increased 
pressure  is  slight;  and,  finally,  eases  where,  before  the  appearance  of 
the   mitral    insufficiency,    the   pulmonic   second    was   physiologjcally 
weaker  than  the  aortic  second.     In  contradistinction  to  the  diastolic 
murmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  (see  p.  397),  it  ' 
that  the  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  is  hei 
when  the  patient  is  standing  than  when  lyini 
likely  due  to  the  action  of  gravity  opposing  the 
a  famt  mitral  insufficiency  murmur  can  frequent 
recumbent  posture. 

The  above-mentioned  signs  are  ordinarily  i 
of  mitral   insufficiency.     Sooner   or   later,   ho\ 


Fin.  173.— Di«(ncMitic  dUsnm  nt  mitml  Inniffidency.     (The  dr 

compensation  are  bound  to  appear.  They  oi 
way;  The  right  ventricle  can  no  longer  complete 
fore  dilates  (paralytic  dilatation.  Law  4);  as 
centuation  of  the  second  pulmonic  disappears,  1 
left  ventricle  in  turn  receive  less  blood,  and  the 
arteries  and  capillaries  diminishes.  This  last  da 
marked  when,  from  the  same  cause,  the  left  ven 
All  the  other  appearances  of  distiirbotl  compen 
can  be  added  to  the  lack  of  arterial  filling  until, 
rest  or  cardiac  tonics,  compensation  is  again  e 
power  then  increases.  The  right  ventricle  aga 
plctoly  and  returns  to  its  condition  of  pure  o 
But  ordinarily  during  the  course  of  reestablishing 
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tation  of  the  right  ventricle  becomes  anatomically  fixed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  secondary  hypertrophy,  i.  e.,  by  the  addition  of  layers  of 
new  muscular  tissue  (p.  386).  This  is  permanent  and  can  be  demon- 
strated by  percussion.  (See  p.  384  in  reference  to  the  completeness  of 
the  contraction  of  this  permanently  dilated  right  ventricle.)  With  the 
reestablishment  of  compensation  the  severe  circulatory  disturbances 
completely  disappear. 

The  right  ventricle  may  become  dilated  and  hypertrophied  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  even  without  disturbance  of  compensation  depending  upon  the 
conditions  described  upon  p.  383. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  in  mitral  insufficiency  has  a  compensa- 
tory significance  depends  upon  whether  or  not  we  assume  that  the  mech- 
anism of  the  Fick's  factor  (p.  384)  plays  a  part  in  improving  the 
function. 

(See  p.  149  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  pulse  in  mitral 
insufficiency;  p.  353,  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  a  pulmonary  pulse; 
p.  228,  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  lung  borders  from  pulmonary 
stasis;  p.  381,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  respiration;  p.  318, 
in  regard  to  the  occasional  disappearance  of  the  mitral  tone  or  both 
tones  of  the  left  heart;  p.  337,  in  regard  to  the  difference  between  a 
mitral  and  an  aortic  systolic  murmur;  p.  336,  in  regard  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  prediastolic  murmur,  and  p.  322,  in  regard  to  a  splitting  or  doubling 
of  the  second  tone.) 

MITRAL  STENOSIS 

In  mitral  insufficiency  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is  effective  dur- 
ing systole;  but  in  mitral  stenosis,  a  comparatively  frequent  valvular  le- 
sion, the  obstacle  acts  during  diastole  of  the  left  ventricle.  To  understand 


Systemic  c>^ 


Fig.  174. — Hydraulic  diagram  of  mitral  Btenosis.     (See  Fig.  172  for  the  explanation  of  the  signs.) 

what  follows  we  should  remember  that  the  ventricular  diastole  can 
be  subdivided  into  two  intervals  in  relation  to  the  auricle  (Fig.  174). 
During  the  first  part  of  the  ventricular  diastole  the  auricle  is  passive; 
the  blood,  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  remaining  from  its  course 
through  the  pulmonary  circulation,  flows  into  the  left  ventricle  without 
the  aid  of  the  auricle.     In  mitral  stenosis,  however,  an  obstacle  pre- 
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tole.  There  are  no  valves  between  the  auricle  and  the  lungs,  and  the 
distention  of  the  auricle  destroys  any  valvular  closure,  such  as  is  assumed 
by  physiologists  to  act  through  a  ring-shaped  narrowing  of  the  orifices 
of  the  pulmonary  veins;  hence  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  that 
the  contraction  of  the  left  auricle  must  drive  back  a  part  of  the  blood 
stagnating  in  the  auricular  chamber  into  the  lungs  and  part  through 
the  narrowed  mitral  valve.*  The  increased  resistance  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation  persists  until  the  ventricular  systole  occurs,  and  can  be  over- 
come only  by  the  hypertrophy  (primary)  of  the  right  ventricle  (Law  1). 
Thus,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  in  mitral  stenosis  enables 
compensation  to  be  effected  by  producing  a  continuous  diastolic  flow 
through  the  stenosed  mitral  valve.  It  presupposes  an  elastic  tension 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  so  that  the  systolic  power  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  transmitted  through  the  lung  into  the  left  auricle.  The  effect 
upon  the  left  auricle  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  can  be  likened  to  the 
action  of  a  wind  hose.  Despite  its  complexity,  this  supposition  alone 
seems  to  explain  that  the  systole  of  the  nght  ventricle  aids  in  producing 
compensation,  although  the  obstacle  is  diastolic.^  The  conditions  are 
much  simpler  in  mitral  insufficiency;  for  here,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
regurgitation,  both  ventricles  are  working  directly  at  variance,  making 
it  perfectly  clear  why  the  right  ventricle  must  do  more  work. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  dilatation  of  the  hypertrophying  right 
venliricle  in  mitral  stenosis,  any  more  than  in  mitral  insufficiency,  because, 
in  either  case,  so  long  as  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  close  perfectly, 
there  is  no  increase  of  right  ventricular  pressure  except  during  systole 
(Law  1).  Nevertheless,  a  dilatation  may  also  occur  in  mitral  stenosis, 
and  then  it  is  produced  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  mitral  insufficiency. 
(See  p.  390.)  In  regard  to  its  compensatory  significance,  see  p.  384. 
Stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve  furnishes  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the 
left  ventricle.  In  a  well-compensated  mitral  stenosis  the  left  ventricle 
evidently  does  not  show  concentric  atrophy,  as  is  sometimes  contended, 
because  our  conception  of  good  compensation  is  not  compatible  with 
the  supposition,  necessarily  included  in  such  a  contention,  that  the 
diminished  left  ventricle  forces  decidedly  less  blood  than  normally  into 
the  systemic  arteries.' 

We  not  infrequently  see  at  the  autopsy  table  a  case  of  mitral  stenosis 
with  a  large  right  and  a  small  left  ventricle.  The  reason  is  either  that 
the  lesion  could  not  be  compensated,  on  account  of  the  extreme  degree 
of  the  obstruction  (essential  stasis^),  or  that  the  patient  died  dur- 
ing a  disturbed  compensation,  in  which  the  incomplete  systole  of  the 

^  The  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood  is  driven  backward  instead  of 
forward  by  the  auricular  contraction  also  explains  the  absence  of  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  pub?e  volume  of  the  left  auricle. 

2  xiiig  passive  elastic  function,  in  which  the  propelling  force  is  traced  back  to  the 
right  ventricle,  is  in  reality  a  normal  function  of  the  left  auricle  and  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  since  during  the  first  part  of  the  ventricular  diastole  the  blood  flows  into  the 
left  ventricle  mainly  on  account  of  the  excess  of  pressure  which  is  left  over  from  the 
lungs. 

'  The  deficit  which  the  systemic  circulation  suffers  in  consequence  of  the  collec- 
tion of  blood  in  the  left  auncle  and  in  the  lungs  Is  of  little  importance  to  the  left 
ventricle  during  the  stage  of  compensation,  because  the  vessels  of  the  greater  circu- 
lation possess  a  capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  varying  degrees  of  fulness. 
Perhaps  the  deficit  is  cared  for  by  an  increase  of  the  blood-mass.     (See  p.  382.) 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  paper:  "  Herzmittel  und  Vasomotoren- 
mittel"  (Cardiac  and  Vasomotor  Remedies),  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.  at  Berlin,  1901. 
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p.  322  et  seq.),  and  occasionally  a  presystolic  or  diastolic  tone,  due  to  an 
imperfectly  opened  mitral  valve.     (See  p.  324  et  seq.) 

During  quiet  cardiac  action  sometimes  the  only  auscultatory  sign  of 
mitral  stenosis  is  a  triple  rhythm,  the  third  tone  of  which  is  furnished 
by  the  presystolic  tone.  Besides,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  mitral 
stenosis  is  more  liable  than  any  of  the  other  valvular  lesions  to  run  its 
course  without  giving  rise  to  a  murmur.     (See  p.  330.) 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  pulse  of  mitral  stenosis  see  p.  149; 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  respiration  see  pp.  92  and  381;  in 
regard  to  the  presence  of  a  pulmonary  pulse  see  p.  353;  in  regard  to 
the  deep  position  of  the  lung  borders  on  account  of  pulmonary  rigidity 
see  p.  227  et  seq. 

AORTIC  INSUFFICIENCY 

Aortic  insufficiency — imperfect  closure  of  the  aortic  valve  (Figs. 
176  and  177) — is,  next  to  mitral  insuflBciency,  the  most  common  valvular 
lesion.     Its  mechanism  is  the  one  most  readily  comprehended  by  the 
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Fig.  176. — Hydraulic  diagram  of  aortic  insufficiency.     (Compare  Fig.  172  for  explanation.) 

beginner.  The  fault  is  that  during  diastole  (Fig.  176)  the  blood  rushes 
back  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  imperfectly  closed  semilunar 
valves,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  diastolic  murmur  (see 
below).  Without  compensation  the  mechanical  effect  upon  the  circula- 
tion would  be  that  the  aorta,  deprived  of  part  of  its  blood  during  dias- 
tole, could  not  fill  the  arteries  and  keep  up  the  pressure.  Compensa- 
tion prevents  such  a  result  in  the  following  way :  The  regurgitating  blood 
enters  the  diastolic  relaxed  left  ventricle.  This  chamber  is  at  the  same 
time  receiving  blood  through  the  mitral  valve.  Its  walls  have,  there- 
fore, to  endure  an  increased  pressure  during  diastole,  and  hence  become 
dilated  (p.  382  et  seq.,  Law  2).  In  virtue  of  its  reserve  power  the  left 
ventricle  still  contracts  itself  completely,  and  naturally  sends  an  in- 
creased volume  of  blood  into  the  aorta.  But  it  cannot  continually  per- 
form this  extra  work  without  hypertrophy  (Law  2).  As  soon  as  hyper- 
trophy takes  place,  the  valvular  lesion  is  compensated,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  harmless.  Then,  at  every  systole,  the  aorta  receives  more  blood 
than  normally,  and  the  loss  through  regurgitation  is  not  significant.     So 
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compensation  may  be  repaired;  and  then,  depending  upon  the  individ- 
ual peculiarities  of  the  case,  the  right  ventricle  either  regains  its  normal 
size,  or  else,  if  a  relative  mitral  insufficiency  (see  p.  383  et  seq.)  persist 
on  account  of  the  permanently  dilated  (see  p.  383)  left  ventricle,  it  may 
remain  permanently  hypertrophied,  or  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 
Such  a  permanent  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  supposing  it  contracted 
itself  completely,  would  produce  secondarily  a  further  enlargement  of 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  (excessive  compensation?).  (See  p.  384.) 
The  most  important  of  the  physical  signs  of  this  valvular  lesion  (Fig. 
177)  is  a  diastolic  murmur  audible  at  the  aortic  area  and  over  the 
sternum.  (See  p.  332, 2.)  The  murmur  is  sometimes  plainly  transmitted 
into  the  carotids,  and  is  usually  more  distinctly  heard  in  the  standing 
than  in  the  recumbent  posture,  because  gravity  favors  the  regurgitation. 
A  weak  murmur  of  aortic  insiifficiency  (contrasted  with  that  of  a  mitral 
insufficiency,  p.  390)  is,  therefore,  oftentimes  audible  only  while  the 
patient  is  standing.'  The  second  aortic  sound  may  be  absent;  again, 
it  may  be  unaffected  if  the  aortic  valves  be  not  much  diseased,  or  it 
may  even  be  accentuated,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  systolic 
filling  of  the  aorta;  but,  more  frequently,  on  account  of  the  damaged 
aortic  valves,  it  is  diminished  or  even  disappears.  In  most  cases  of 
aortic  insufficiency  a  systoUc  murmur  can  also  be  heard  over  the  aorta. 
According  to  one  hypothesis,  this  systohc  murmur  depends  upon  a 
roughness  at  the  aortic  valves,  due  to  endocarditis  or  atheroma,  which 
affects  the  blood-current  during  systole,  although  there  is  no  actual 
stenosis  (p.  328,  2).  According  to  another  hypothesis,  the  systolic  mur- 
mur results  from  the  diastolic  regurgitating  stream  clashing  with  the 
systolic  stream.  According  to  a  third  hypothesis,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  increased  rapidity  of  expulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  more 
powerful  systole  (p.  327).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  from  the  presence 
of  a  systolic  murmur  heard  over  the  aorta  in  a  case  of  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency unless  there  are  other  signs  of  stenosis.  An  especially  rough 
or  musical  murmur  speaks  with  some  probability  for  the  existence  of 
an  aortic  stenosis ;  but  the  deciding  point  is  the  character  of  the  pulse. 
If  there  be  an  actual  aortic  stenosis, — that  is,  a  mechanical  narrowing, 
— the  pulse  will  possess,  more  or  less  plainly,  the  characteristics  of  the 
pulsiLs  tardus,  (See  p.  115  et  seq.,  p.  144.)  See  p.  340  in  regard  to 
the  presence  of  a  doubled  maximum  diastolic  and  systolic  murmur, 
i,  e.,  one  heard  very  plainly  both  over  the  aorta  and  at  the  apex.  A 
complicating  mitral  insufficiency  or  stenosis  is  often  wrongly  diagnos- 
ticated from  such  signs. 

Austin  Flint  2  described  in  aortic  insufficiency  a  presystolic  murmur  audible 
over  the  auscultation  area  of  the  mitral  valve.  He  explained  it  in  this  way;  The 
r^^rgitating  stream  from  the  aorta  spreads  out  the  curtain  of  the  mitral  valve 
just  as  the  presystolic  stream  from  the  left  auricle  is  passing  through  this  valve 
mto  the  left  ventricle.  Hence  the  mitral  curtain  cannot  be  completely  opened, 
and  a  sort  of  functional  mitral  stenosis  results.  This  produces  the  presystolic 
miuTOur.  This  explanation  does  not  seem  to  the  author  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
postmortem  findings;  nevertheless,  it  deserves  dia^ostic  attention.  A  certain 
differentiation  of  this  condition  from  the  combination  of  an  aortic  insufficiency 

*  [A  very  faint  murmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  can  sometimes  be  appreciated  by 
the  ear  agamst  the  chest  when  it  is  not  audible  through  the  stethoscope. — Ed.] 

'  [Flint's  murmur,  first  described  in  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  Aus- 
tin Flint,  third  ed.,  1883,  p.  231.— Ed.] 
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percussion.  (See  p.  242.)  Sooner  or  later,  however,  disturbances  in  com- 
pensation generally  occur,  and  a  secondary  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
la  added  to  the  hypertrophy  (Law  4).     This  dilatation  either  disappears 
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when  compensation  is  restored,  or  may  persist  as  an  anatomic  change 
(See  p.  384  et  seq.)  Such  a  permanent  dilatation  (p.  384)  sometimes 
develops  without  being  preceded  by  a  real  disturbance  in  compensation. 
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(See  p.  384  et  seq.  in  regard  to  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of 
contraction  of  such  a  permanently,  secondarily  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phied  ventricle.)    It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that,  through  disturb- 
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ances  in  the  compensation,  an  aortic  steno! 
effect  upon  the  pulmonary  circulation  and 
seq.)  as  aortic  insufficiency. 

The  physical  signs  of  aortic  stenosis  are  i 
cultation  reveals  a  systolic  murmur,  audibi 
the  second  right  intercostal  space,  transmittf 
the  neck,  and  sometimes  audible  over  the 
murmur  is  also  palpable  at  times,  and  may  e 
It  is  so  constantly  loud  that  the  demonstratio 
argues  in  favor  of  aortic  Btcnosis  and  against  b 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  for  murmu 
of  the  current,  large  volume  of  the  stream)  a 
stenosis  than  in  almost  any  other  valvular 
possess  two  maximum  points  (over  the  aorta 
339.)  This  may  produce  the  erroneous  imj 
mitral  insufficiency.  The  most  essential  sig 
pulsus  tardus,  the  presence  and  peculiarity 
plained.  (See  pp.  1 15  et  seq.,  and  144.)  Vcrj 
sus  tardus  exists,  and  the  only  abnormality  u 
(See  p.  1 44.)  This  latter  peculiarity  may  dep 
causes  that  it  is  of  no  diagnostic  value,  Tbi 
to-day  a  requisite  for  the  positive  demons 
The  tension  of  this  deliberate  and  small  pu 
of  compensation  is  not  necessarily  low.  Ofti 
small,  but  also  less  frequent  than  normal, 
the  cardiac  action  essentially  lessens  the  hei 
grade  of  aortic  stenosis  it  is  an  important  c 
ment  of  complete  compensation,  and  is  then 
significance.  Despite  the  hypertrophy  of  tl 
impulse  is  said  to  be  frequently  weakened;  h 
ways  the  case.  Where  such  a  weakened  ap 
brod-Skoda's  theory  that  it  is  due  to  a  loss 
slowness  of  cardiac  emptying  will  not  satisf 
know  that  the  apex  impulse  coincides  witl 
heart.  Hence  we  must  acknowledge  that 
heart  impulse  has  been  finally  disproved, 
seems  more  plausible.  He  claims  that  the 
more  rounded  left  ventricle,  and  that  it  is 
rounded  apex  to  reach  between  the  ribs,  and  » 
encd.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  cardiac  apex  is  also 
insufficiency,  and  yet  in  this  latter  lesion  th 
quite  pronounced.  The  author  considers  th 
the  weakening  of  the  apex-beat  and  aortic  ! 
proved.  Besides,  many  cases  of  aortic  stenos 
slowly  heaving  apex  impulse  which  has  beei 
on  p.  359. 

There  ia  nothing  characteristic  about  th 
Ordinarily,  they  persist.  Under  some  circur 
of  the  tones  over  the  entire  left  heart  makes 
insufficiency  comphcates  the  aortic  stenosis. 
lesion  the  shape  of  the  cardiac  dulncss  as  oi 
be  normal;  hence  the  probability  of  confu 
r  of  an  aortic  stenosis  and  an  accident 
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or  roughness  of  the  aortic  intima.  The  pulse  should  distinguish  the 
two  conditions.  Other  kinds  of  accidental  murmurs  (anemia,  fever)  are 
less  difficult  to  diagnose,  because  their  maximum  is  not  usually  over 
the  aorta.  The  author  has  already  emphasized  (p.  397)  the  frequent 
error  of  diagnosing  a  complicating  aortic  stenosis  because  a  systolic  mur- 
mur is  heard  over  the  aorta  in  addition  to  the  diastolic  murmur  in  aortic 
insufficiency.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  pulsus  tardus  should  be  dis- 
tinctive in  this  case  as  weU.  To  distinguish  the  murmur  of  aortic 
stenosis  from  that  of  mitral  insufficiency  we  should  carefully  locate  its 
maximum  intensity  and  notice  the  characteristic,  although  slight,  differ- 
ence of  phase  (p.  336  et  seq.). 

VALVULAR  LESIONS  OF  THE  RIGHT  HEART 

In  the  diagnosis  of  valvular  lesions  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  they  are  most  frequently  congenital 
lesions,  and  that  they  rarely  originate  during  extra-uterine  life;  this  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  left-sided  lesions.  Nevertheless,  acquired  right- 
sided  valvular  lesions  are  not  quite  so  rare  as  is  sometimes  claimed. 
When  they  do  originate  irfter  birth,  they  are  most  frequently  complica- 
tions of  coexistent  left-sided  lesions. 

TRICUSPID  INSUFFICIENCY  (Figt.  180  AND  181) 

As  a  relative  insufficiency  complicating  left-sided  valvular  lesions, 
this  lesion  occurs  quite  frequently;  but  as  a  true  anatomic  valvular 
change,  it  is  rare  except  in  congenital  heart  disease.  The  weak  right 
auricle  is  all  that  exists  behind  the  tricuspid  value  to  compensate  the 
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Fig.  180. — Hydraulic  diagram  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.     (For  explanation  see  Fig.  172.) 

disturbance.  Its  compensatory  power  is  naturally  limited,  so  that  the 
disturbance  to  the  circulation  is  more  serious  than  in  mitral  insufficiency. 
The  first  result  of  a  tricuspid  insufficiency  (see  Fig.  180)  is  a  dilatation 
of  the  right  auricle,  because  the  regurgitating  blood  distends  this 
chamber  during  its  diastole  (p.  382,  Law  2).  The  dilated  auricle, 
having  more  blood  to  propel,  necessarily  hypertrophies  (Law  2).     It 
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ciency  unless  the  former  be  a  relative  one,  and,  with  the  aid  of  cardiac 
tonics,  capable  of  retrogression. 

In  this  lesion  a  dilatation  of  the  ri^ht  auricle  and  right  ventricle  can 
be  made  out  by  percussion  and  sometimes  by  palpation.  (See  Figs.  181 
and  142.)  Auscultation  discloses  a  systolic  murmur  over  the  tricuspid 
area  (p.  333).  This  murmur  can  be  differentiated  from  the  murmurs 
of  pulmonary  and  aortic  stenosis  by  a  slight  difference  in  phase  (p.  337). 
During  compensation  the  second  pulmonic  may  retam  its  normal 
strength;  during  disturbance  of  compensation  it  may  be  diminished. 
The  heart  tones  over  the  right  ventricle  may  remain  normal  if  the 
insufficiency  be  slight,  or  be  weakened  if  the  insufficiency  be  marked,  just 
as  in  mitral  insufficiency.  (See  p.  318.)  Much  the  most  important  and 
suggestive  symptom  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  the  coincident  ventricular 
systolic  venous  pulse  (p.  196  et  seq.)  visible  in  the  ju^ar  veins, 
often  visible  as  a  liver  pulse,  and  visible  sometimes  even  m  the  small 
cutaneous  veins  of  the  body.  The  positive  venous  pulse  in  the  jugular 
veins  is,  under  some  circumstances,  accompanied  by  a  systolic  tone  over 
the  vein,  depending  upon  the  systolic  tension  of  the  vein-wall  and  of 
the  valve  at  the  bulb  (p.  349).  The  venous  pulse  is  present  both 
during  effective  compensation  and  during  disturbed  compensation. 
The  ventricular  systolic  pulse  may  originate  in  the  absence  of  tricuspid 
insufficiency  from  a  paralysis  of  the  right  auricle.  Concerning  a  pal- 
pable pulsation  of  the  right  auricle  in  tricuspid  insufficiency  see  p.  367. 
The  arterial  pulse  remains  normal  during  perfect  compensation;  but 
such  compensation  is  possible  only  with  sUght  degrees  of  tricuspid  in- 
sufficiency. During  disturbed  compensation  it  very  quickly  assumes  a 
dangerous  diminution  of  volume  and  tension. 

TRICUSPID  STENOSIS 

This  valvular  lesion,  fortimately,  is  very  rare,  both  in  the  congenital 
and  the  acquired  forms  (Figs.  182  and  183).     Like  tricuspid  msuffi- 
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Fis.  182. — Hydraulic  diagram  of  tricuspid  stenosis.     (For  explanation  see  Fig.  172.) 

ciency,  it  can  be  compensated  with  difficulty,  and  then  generally  for  a 
short  time  only.  (See  Fig.  182.)  Compensation  takes  place  m  this 
way :  The  right  auricle,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
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the  other  tones,  may  retain  their  normal  character  during  compensa- 
tion. Concerning  the  occurrence  of  an  apparent  or  real  accentuation 
of  the  first  tone  at  the  tricuspid  valve  in  tricuspid  stenosis,  analogous 
to  the  accentuation  of  the  first  tone  in  mitral  stenosis,  see  p.  318  et  seq. 
It  is  readily  understood  that  the  auricular  venous  pulse  is  especially 
marked  in  tricuspid  stenosis.  The  presence  of  a  (presystolic)  auricular 
liver  pulse  is  credited  with  diagnostic  importance  by  Mackenzie,  but  he  is 
contradicted  by  Volhard. 

Under  some  circumstances  a  presystolic  or  diastolic  tricuspid  tone, 
analogous  to  the  presystolic  or  diastolic  mitral  tone,  may  be  of  some 
diagnostic  service  (p.  323  et  seq.). 

PULMONARY  INSUFFICIENCY* 

Pulmonary  insufficiency,  an  inability  of  the  pulmonary  semilunar 
valves  to  close  perfectly,  is  a  rare  valvular  lesion  and  usually  con- 
genital (Figs.  185  and  186).     Its  effect  upon  the  lesser  circulation  is 


Fig.  184. — Hydraulic  diagram  of  pulmonazy  insufficiency.     (For  explanation  see  Fig.  172.) 

analogous  to  the  effect  of  an  aortic  insufficiency  upon  the  greater. 
Compensation  (see  Fig.  184)  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  that 
lesion.  In  this  lesion  it  depends  upon  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle. 

The  diagnostic  signs  consist  essentially  in  a  diastolic  murmur  heard 
over  the  pulmonic  area  (Fig.  185),  and  transmitted  downward  (p.  333), 
and  in  the  demonstrable  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  diastolic 
murmur,  unlike  that  of  aortic  insufficiency,  is  not  transmitted  to  the 
neck  vessels.  The  tones  are  generally  normal,  just  as  in  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency. The  pulsus  celer  belongs  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and,  so, 
naturally  escapes  notice,  or  at  most  betrays  itself  only  by  an  exceptional 
pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  area,  provided  the  latter  be  not  covered  by 
lung  tissue  (analogous  to  the  increased  aortic  pulsation  in  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency, p.  396  et  seq.).  The  lack  of  a  pulsus  celer  in  the  peripheral 
artenes  aids  in  distinguishing  pulmonary  from  aortic  insufficiency. 

1  See  Gerhardt,  Ueber  Schlusgunffihigkeit  der  Lungenarterienklappen,  Verhandl. 
des  II.  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1892,  p.  290. 
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ventricle,  because  in  a  typical  case  this  chamber  at  first  simply  hyper- 
trophies.   But  ordinarily  a  paralytic  dilatation  (Law  4}  soon  occurs, 


Fig.  180. — BydnuUe  ■"'i""'  of  pulmtmacy  slsaosis.     (For  sxpluutioo 


becomes  anatomically  fixed,  and  the  heart  is  then  plainly  enlarged  to 
the  ri^t. 

PiSmonary  stenosis  is  almost  exclusively  congenital,  and  is  frequently 
combined  with  pulmonary  phthisis  and  clubbed  fingers  (p.  64).    Con- 


^C.  187.— Dkipuntlo  dlacnm  ot  pulmonary  ■t«noHB,     (For  an  ntpluiaUoD  □(  tha  ripu  kc  p.  3S8.> 

ceming  the  well-marked  cyanosis  usually  resulting  from  this  lesion, 
as  well  as  the  combination  with  other  anomalies  of  the  heart,  see  the 
section  on  the  Congenital  Valvular  Lesions. 
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I  case  with  several  r 
t  the  apex.  This  mumiur  is  in 
because  tricuspid  stfnosifi  is  so 
hesia  v'lW  explain  all  the  signs. 
we  must  search  for  some  other 
t,  its  relations  of  transmission, 
jnder  some  circumstances  the 
,  and  soon  decide  whether  this 
it  the  mitral  orifice.  We  then 
id  insufficiencj' — and  review  the 
le  signs  are  satisfied,  or  whether, 
on.     And  so,  step  by  step,  we 

iidibic  over  a  large  area  of  the 
ther  words,  whether  it  be  coin- 
should  construct  a  figure  of  ihe 
in  p.  337  et  seq.  This  method 
;d  valvular  lesions, 
n  the  vessels  (peculiarity  of  the 
se,  arterial  tones,  etc.)  will  give 
diagnosis  of  combined  as  of 

re  else,  the  systematic  analysis 
/  by  considerable  practice,  and 


ralvular  lesion. 


iacnoeeH  of  acquired  valvular  lesions 
le  left  heart,  excepting  the  possibil- 
ReUtive  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  a 

.]  In  congenital  lesions  we  can  con- 
ecause  it  ia  this  side  which  is  most 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  during 
y  higher  pressure  than  during  extra- 
Ihe  pulmtinary  circulation  by  means 
lie  systemic  circulation  by  means  of 
the  right  heart  is  more  exposed  to 
a  part  (infection  and  endocarditis), 
ibiyonic  arrests  of  development  and 
e  right-sided  location  of  congenital 
lalf omiBtions  may  result  from  neht- 


origm,  bccauf 

iraily,  then,  tl 


L,  the  right 
ch  secondary  irmlforniations. 
genital  heart  disease  is  that,  besides 
flitis,  there  are  very  often  developed 
licationsbetween  heart  cavitiep,  etc., 
ally  and  symptomatically,  in  a  very 

unt  malformations  and  obstructions 
leabns  are;  a  patent  foramen  ovale, 
he  aorUi  from  bolh  ventridef;  crmnec- 
'.n,  with  Ike  aorta  Ihrmigh  the  duc/u« 
e  with  the  left  through  the  foramen 
T  septum):  trantpofntion  of  the  great 
ht,  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the 
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left,  ventricle;  obliteration  of  the  aorta  at  Iht  entrance  oj 
life  ia  preserved  by  the  formation  of  a  collateral  circu 
the  lower  part  of  the  aorta).  It  need  not  be  said  h 
these  conditions,  whether  tbey  appear  isolated  or  as  c 
defects.     Only  a  few  hints  can  be  given  in  the  present 

Much  Btre^  is  ordinarily  laid  upon  the  excepi 
which  appears  so  frequently  in  congenital  heart  disea 
to  attribute  to  the  admixture  of  venous  with  arterial  1 
cation.  The  conditions  are,  however,  eKpecially  favon 
sis  in  riKht-sided  valvular  lesions,  without  supposing 
venous  blood,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  conipensatii 
soon  disturbed  (e.  g.,  tricuspid  lesions),  and  because,  o 
sided,  even  in  pufinonic,  lesions,  as  soon  as  there  Ie 
tion,  the  stasis  must  be  concentrated  in  a  most  dire 
systemic  veins,  whereas  in  left^cided  valvular  lesions  t 
voir  for  the  stagnating  blood.  Therefore,  in  congenita 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  an  abnomud  communication 
arterial  and  venous  blood  simply  from  marked  cyanosis, 
as  to  den^  the  possibility  of  sucn  admixture  cvanosis,  ( 
ical  considerations.  They  are  supported  with  some  r 
munications  between  the  ventricles  and  between  the 
found  at  autopsies  without  any  signs  during  life  of 
contend  that  this  lack  of  admixture  cvanosis  (despil 
surprising,  because  the  two  abnormally  communici 
coincidentaily,  so  that  no  blood  need  be  sent  from  i 
every  abnormal  communication  of  the  cardiac  caviti 
cyanosis,  but  it  is  probable  that  under  certain  cone 
mixed  with  arterial.     The  following  examples  may  be 

A  mere  detect  in  the  septum  between  the  auricU 
causes  no  admixture  cyanosis;  yet  it  is  perfectly  ei 
an  effect  may  result  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  right-sided  ' 
With  tricuspid  insufficiency,  for  example,  and  an  open  I 
systole  may  force  the  venous  blood  out  of  the  right 
neht,  but  also,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  pressur 
tricuspid  stenosis,  during  ventricular  dla.'^tole,  the  bloo 

iiartly  flow  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance  throug 
eft  auricle  and  ventricle.  Just  so  it  is  conceivable 
during  systole  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  is 
through  a  patent  ventricular  septum,  the  presumption 
has  become  so  strongly  iiypertrophied  that  it  overbala: 
acts  upon  the  other  side  of  the  communicating  orifice. 

The  plainest  and,  perhaps,  also  most  frequent  exa 
"straddling"  of  the  aorta,  i.  e.,  its  origin  from  both  ' 
the  defect  in  the  ventricular  septum.  Here,  of  cot 
mixed  blood.     We  observe  this  appearance  in  con^ni 

Patency  of  the  ductus  Botallj,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
admixture  cyanosis,  because  the  aortic  pressure,  if  no 
always  higher  than  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  tha 
the  aorta  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  not  in  the  i 
blood  must  flow  into  the  aorta  if  the  ductus  Botalli 
monary  artery,  which  is  completely  closed  at  its  openii 
cause  the  aorta  must  obtain  its  blood  from  the  opening  i 
from  the  right  ventricle. 

In  congenital  valvular  lesions,  therefore,  it  is  reasoi 
of  admixture  cyanosis,  and  to  be  fairly  certain  of  itt 
very  pronounced  while  the  veins  are  very  little  dilated 
stasis) . 

In  any  given  case,  however,  the  cause  of  the  admi 
determined.  In  tricuspid  lesions  we  should  naturally 
ovale;  whereas  in  pulmonary  stenosis  a  patent  ventric 
a  straddling  aorta,  would  be  more  probable.  Under  i 
murmur  at  the  cardiac  apex  may  be  a  positive  sien  ol 
This  sign  is,  however,  of  very  little  practical  value, 
sis  just  where  a  patent  ventricular  septum  is  to  be  tak 
tolic  murmur  is  frequently  very  plainly  audible  over 
ceeda  from  the  entire  right  ventricle  (p.  333,  7.) 
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It  is  difficult  to  diagnosticate  patency  of  the  ductus  Botalli.  We  should  re- 
member that  this  anomaly  very  often  accompanies  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis. 
Zinn  and  Hermann  Muller^  have  called  attention  to  a  oand-like  dulness  reaching 
upward  and  to  the  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  They  attribute  this  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  overburdened  pulmonary  arteries  which  results  from  the  aortic 
pressure.  An  accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonic  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to 
be  a  result  of  a  patent  ductus  Botalli,  because  with  this  abnormality  the  pulmonary 
arteries  are  affected  by  the  aortic  pressure.  Miiller  attributes  diagnostic  significance 
to  the  systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs  which  appear  over  the  great  vessels,  and  states 
that  they  sometimes  merge  into  a  practically  continuous  murmur.  The  systolic 
murmur  depends  upon  the  systolic  passage  of  blood  from  the  aorta  through  the 
narrow  ductus  Botalli  into  the  pulmonary  aorta;  the  diastolic  murmur,  upon  the 
diastolic  continuation  of  this  current.  The  congenital  obliteration  of  the  aorta  at 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  ductus  Botalli  is,  on  the  contrarjr,  very  easy  to  diagnose, 
whether  it  be  associated  with  congenital  valvular  lesions  or  isolated.  The  collateral 
circulation,  by  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  peripheral  arteries  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  (subclavian,  etc.)  to  the  lower  part  of  the  aorta,  becomes  visible  under 
the  skin  and  makes  the  diagnosis  clear.  Such  an  obliteration  may  exist  without  any 
disturbances  of  the  circulation. 

There  are  many  questions  in  the  pathology  and  diagnosis  of  congenital  heart 
lesions  which  still  lack  solution. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DEFECTS  OF  THE  VENTRICULAR  SEPTUM 

The  work  of  H.  Roger ,2  and  more  especially  that  of  H.  MOller,^  upon  the  clinical 
and  postmortem  findings  in  cases  of  defects  of  the  ventricular  septum  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  diagnose  this  lesion  from  its  clinical  picture.  One  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  their  work  was  to  demonstrate  that  defects  of  the  ventricular  septum 
occur  alone  and  uncomplicated  much  more  frequently  than  has  been  supposed,  and 
thus  correspond  to  a  clear  and  simple  clinical  picture.  Litten*  was  responsible 
for  the  current  belief  that  these  defects  are  usually  accompanied  by  other  anomalies, 
such  as  defects  of  the  auricular  septum,  pulmonary  stenosis,  patent  ductus  arteri- 
osus, etc.  Such  a  belief  thoroughly  discouraged  attempts  to  dia^ose  the  condition 
and  made  the  interpretation  of  the  ^stolic  murmur  accompanying  a  defect  of  the 
ventricular  septum  very  difficult.  Iii  France,  Roger's  work  long  ago  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  clinical  picture  of  this  anomaly,  and  there  the  disease  is  known 
as  la  maladie  de  Roger.  M tiller's  work,  with  the  abimdant  material  presented  by 
him,  deserves  the  credit  for  calling  attention  of  the  German  profession  to  the  condi- 
tion under  discussion.  Roger  states  the  characteristics  of  the  disease  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  quoted  almost  verbally  in  MtiUer's  paper. 

1.  Defective  ventricular  septum  is  a  congenital  anomaly  of  the  heart  which  is 
quite  compatible  with  longevity;  it  sometimes  occurs  without  an  accompanying  pul- 
monary stenosis,  does  not  in  itself  lead  to  cyanosis,  and  it  can  be  diagnosed  during 
the  patient's  life. 

2.  The  diapiosis  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  auscultatory  findings.  The  char- 
acteristic sijgn  is  a  loud,  prolon^d,  rushing  or  purring  murmur  {hrui88ement\  which 
is  Quite  unique  in  character.  This  murmur  begins  during  systole  and  continues  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obscure  completely  the  normal  "  tic  tac  '  of  the  heart;  it  is  most 
intense  not  at  the  apex,  as  in  mitral  disease,  nor  at  the  base  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  as  in  aortic  stenosis,  nor  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  as  in  pulmonary 
stenosis,  but  in  the  upper  third  of  the  precordia;  it  is  heard  best  in  tne  median 
line  corresponding  to  the  median  position  of  the  septum  itself,  and  padually  di- 
minishes in  intensity  toward  the  lateral  regions  of  the  precordia;  it  is  sharply 
localized,  is  not  transmitted  into  the  vessels,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
well-marked  thrill.  A  murmur  with  the  above  characteristics  forms,  according  to 
Roger,  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  a  defect  of  the  ventricular  septum.  This  writer 
does  not  mention  the  size  of  the  heart  or  the  character  of  the  heart  sounds.^  MtiUer 
Ukewise  strongly  emphasizes  the  auscultatory  phenomena  for  the  diagnosis  of  the 
condition,  ana  lays  stress  upon  the  loudness  of  the  murmur,  which  quality  he  ascribes 

*  Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweizer  Aerzte,  1889,  p.  449. 

2  BuU.  de  Tacad.  de  med.,  1879,  No.  42,  translated  by  Ldffler  in  Med.-Chir.  Central- 
blatt,  Vienna,  1881,  xvi,  and  Revue  de  m^d.,  Paris,  1879,  p.  681. 

3  H.  Mtiller,  Zur  Lehre  von  den  angeborenen  Herzkrankheiten,  Correspondenzbl. 
f.  Schweizer  Aerzte.  1904. 

*  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1887,  p.  144. 
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to  its  production  by  a  etream  of  fluid  under  | 
opening  during  systole.  Frequently  the  mu 
hardly  exceeded  in  intensity  by  the  sounds  li 
naiy  stenoaia,  thus  approaching  moat  in  chart 
casionally  it  may  be  lieard  a  few  centimeters 
not  poBsess  any  real  musical  tone.  Mtlller  a 
ing  the  ear  a  slieht  distance  from  the  stethoi 
accompanying  the  murmur.  As  has  been  nc 
ing,  transmitted  into  the  vessels,  but  it  is  k 
well  as  behind,  especially  in  the  left  inlen 
second  pulmonic  tone  was  generally  neith 
cases  orUy  was  it  accentuated,  in  one  of  w 
monary  artery.  In  none  of  Miiller's  cases  wi 
the  reason  being  that  the  casps  of  the  mitn 
defect  in  the  ventricular  septum  in  this  peri 
enee  of  pressure  in  the  two  ventricles  is  not  ( 
age  of  any  considerable  stream  of  blood  from 
describes  a  diastolic  murmur  in  addition  to  i 
this  case  an  open  ductus  arteriosus  compi 
special  stress  upon  the  site  of  the  murmur, 
found  beneath  the  third  rib  at  the  left  stemi 
projection  of  the  defect  in  the  septal  wall,  » 
would  intersect  the  surface  of  tlie  chest.  In 
dihtioetly  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace, 
ing  pulmonary  stenosis  for  the  lesion.  At  t! 
the  neart  the  murmur  was  usually  less  int 
fainl«r,  at  the  right  of  the  sternum.     As  Roei 

area.  A  well-marked  thrill  was  present  almc 
intensity  of  the  murmur;  occasionally  a  thril 
the  right  sternal  margin;  and  in  one  case  (wi 
a  thnll  could  be  appreciated  over  that  arU 
scribes  very  carefully  the  changes  in  the  size 
the  defects  of  the  ventricular  septum.  In  eai 
size  of  the  heart;  later  the  right  ventricle  a 
hypertrophied  and  dilated.  In  the  autho 
the  heart  are  easily  explained  by  the  lawi 
cases  in  which  the  heart  is  not  found  to  be 
the  character  of  the  defect  is  such  as  to  resuli 
hydrodynamic  effects  upon  the  blood  currer 
The  changes  in  size  may  be  explained  a 

¥>lled  to  work  to  a  certain  degree  against  eac 
he  high  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  compel 
and  thus  it  hypertrophies.  Because  of  the  i 
dilated,  especially  as  it  receives  an  extra  ai 
(Compare  the  circumstances  in  mitral  insu 
everything  said  about  the  conduct  of  the 
applies  in  this  connection,  and  the  analogy 
the  left  ventricle.  If  the  right  ventricle  dh 
dilated,  which  occurs  in  marked  defects  of  til 
of  blood  to  the  left  heart  by  way  of  the  pulm 
left  side  likewise  dilates,  tlic  left  auricle  as  we 

Eroduced,  as  in  mitral  insufficiency,  the  acl 
loo<]  forward  and  bock  through  the  mitral  o 
ciency.  the  left  heart  is  overfilTed  during  dia^ 
amount  of  work,  becomes  hypertrophi«l. 

This  presentation  of  the  compensation 
least,  to  conclude  that  the  differential  diagn 
and  mitral  insufficiency,  especially  when  one 
of  the  lesion,  is  not  without  difficulty:  indee 
truth  of  this  conclusion.  The  difficulty  de| 
mitral  insufficiency,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  333) 
site  of  maximum  mtensity  of  the  murmur  of 
surface  of  the  heart  be  abnormally  exposed 
may  not  be  accentuated  in  mitral  insufficiei 
just  learned,  it  may  be  accentuated  when  thf 
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iller  observed  two  cases  with  such  an  accentuation.     A  dilatation  of  tlie 

artery  in  certain  caFes  furnishes  further  difficulties  in  diapioHiii,  for  then 
the  lesion  for  an  open  ductus  arteriosus  ia  quite  possible,  as  an  e\|H'rience 

very  well  nhows.  Tlie  presence  of  a  charactermtic  duiness  to  the  left  of 
u,  caused  by  the  dilated  artery,  led  MQller  to  di»pic)sc  a  patent  ductus 

the  autopsy,  howe\'er,  showed  lliat  the  lesion  consisted  of  a  defect  of  the 
septum,  accompanied  only  by  a  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
)f  such  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  ahery  is  to  be  sought  in  all  probability 
lased  ene:^  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  point  of  dinerentiation  between 
tQtricular  septum  and  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus  may  be  considered  to 
he  presence  of  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic  murmur  in  the  Iatt«r  ease.  (See  p. 
never,  in  spite  of  thctie  undisputed  difScultien,  the  dia^osis  of  defects  of 
ular  septum  seems  often  to  be  quite  easy,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
laneex  have  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  heart.  The  latter  point  is  valu- 
se  abnence  of  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart  is  ptobably  never  to  be  noted 
er  condition  accompanied  by  such  well-marked  murmurs.  In  addition, 
tensity  of  the  murmurs  is  of  diagnostic  significance.     Finally,  both  Roger 

have  remarked  the  absence  of  cyanosis  m  these  cases,  except  when  they 
panied  by  marked  pulmonary  changes,  such  as  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
Kice,  ancf  miliary  tuterculosis,  observed  once. 

ANEURYSM  OF  THE  AORTA 

aneurysms  are  most  frequently  situated  upon  the  ascending  aorta  or  upon 
'  the  aana.  When  an  aneurysm  reaches  a  certain  size,  we  can  detect  a 
■  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaeen  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  appre- 
lalpationas  well.    SmaU  aneurysms  may  not  evhibit  any  prominence;  and 


ion  can  only  be  appreciated  by  palpation.  Valuable  information  may 
jrded  by  palpation  with  the  stetlioscope.  (See  Auscultatory  Palpation,  p. 
he  anetirysm  reach  to  the  surface,  percussion  will  show  a  marked  dulness 
■" ith  the  cardiac  dulness,  and,  being  a  superficial  dulnesc   '•■ 


ly  brought  out  by  very  heht  percussion.  If  a  layer  of  lung  remain  in  front 
lir^-Hin,  the  dulness  may  be  either  entirely  absent  or  there  may  be  onlv  a 
deep  dulness,  demonstrable  by  strong  percussion.  Even  here,  the  pulsa- 
te lianamitted  through  the  overlying  layer  of  lung  to  the  surface.  Aus- 
,-ery  frequently  reveals  a  systolic  murmur,  which  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
>y  palpation.     The  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  aneurysmal  sac  produces 
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this  murmur  as  a  result  of  a  change  of  lumen  in  the  blood-path.  {See  Fig.  103,  III, 
and  p.  328  et  seq.)  This  murmur,  Uke  that  of  aortic  stenosie,  is  transmitted  most 
distinctly  in  the  direction  of  the  aortic  current,  i.  e.,  to  the  neck  vessels.  Dias- 
tolic murmurs  are,  however,  sometimes  due  to  aneurysms.  The  proof  that  such  a 
murmur  arises  from  the  regui^itation  of  blood  into  the  stkc,  nliicli  is  stretched  during 
diastole  and  not  from  a  comphcating  aortic  insufficiency,  is  furnished  by  the  existence 
of  similar  murmurs  over  aneurysms  pf  tlie  abdominal  aorta.'  Under  some  circum- 
stances a  diastolic  murmur  may  be  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  an  aortic  sneuiysm, 
and  may  readily  lead  to  a  confusion  with  tkortic  insufficiency  unless  the  aneuiyem  is 
evident  to  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion.  Frequently,  however,  the  dias- 
tolic murmur  over  an  aortic  aneurysm  depends  upon  the  coexistence  of  an  aortic  in- 
sufficiency. For  the  sac,  continually  increasing  in  ai^e,  gradually  producee  a  dila- 
tation of  the  aortic  orifice,  and  so  a  relative  insufficiency,  or  else  the  endarteritis, 
which  is  always  present  in  an  aneurysmal  aorta,  attacks  the  valves  as  well.  Un- 
less an  aortic  aneurysm  be  combined  with  a  valvular  lesion,  the  heart  need  not 
be  hypertrophied  uor  dilated,  because  an  aneurysmal  dilatation  <A  the  aorta  by 


Fi(.  leo.— Aneuiyim  of  the  dcwxndins  anih  of  tlit  utrta  (Dr.  Culler,  MauaebuMlta  Genenl 
HoalHlal). 

itself  offers  no  considerable  obstacle  to  the  circulation.  Large  aneurysms,  on  the 
contrary,  generally  crowd  the  heart  somewhat  to  the  left,  so  that  the  apex-beat 
lies  further  outside  than  normally.  To  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  aneurysm 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  innominate  and  of  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian 
arteries,  we  should  accurately  compare  the  exact  time  and  strength  of  the  carotid 
and  radial  pulses  on  the  two  sides,  both  by  palpating  and  by  the  use  of  thesphygmo- 
graph.  The  aneurysmal  dilatation  frequently  delays  the  pulse  in  those  arteries 
which  arise  from  the  aorta  beyond  the  aneurysm,  because  a  sort  of  air-vessel  action 
retards  the  pulse-wave.  In  other  coses  the  delay  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
arteries  arise  from  the  sac  itself  and  are  narrowed  at  their  origin.  The  pulse  in  such 
an  artery  may  then  be  also  abnormally  small  and  delayed  by  crest-retardation.  {See 
p.  151  ct  seq.)  In  many  cases  certam  accompanying  signs  which  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  pressure  of  the  aneurj'sm  are  important  in  confirming  the  diagnosis: 
pressure  upon  the  trachea,  with  dyspnea;  upon  the  esophagus,  w:th  difficulty  in 
swallowing;  upon  one  of  the  bronchi  (generally  the  left),  witn  a  diminished  respiratoiy 
1  Von  Leyden,  Deut.  med.  Woch,  1900,  No.  23,  p.  365  et  seq. 
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cause  a  pericardial  friction  rub,  because  thf 
exuded  fibrin  in  addition  to  the  fluid  (p.  I 
exudative  pericarditis  is,  however,  a  charactt 
is  increased  upward;  and  which  ordinarily  as 
with  its  base  below  (p.  248  et  seq.).  The  ri 
is  decidedly  blunted.  The  width  of  this 
sitting  or  erect  posture  {p.  248  et  seq.). 
(p.  360),  and  the  heart  tones  are  also  en 
in  the  outer  portions,  on  account  of  the  inl 
cases  the  apex-beat  lies  within  the  borders  c 
(p.  360  et  seq.),  and  frequently  there  is  a  vii 
cordia  (p.  34).  Beyond  these  features  th 
illustrate  the  entire  clinical  picture  of  ex 
a  border  of  deep  cardiac  dulness  is  often  li 
and  the  heart  is  apparently  laid  bare  b)'  the 
causing  only  a  very  large  superficial  dulr 
regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  pericardia]  syne 
adhesions.  These  have  recently  assumed  ai 
for  cardiolysis.) 


GRAPHIC  EXPRESSIONS  FOR  Tl 
IN  PULMONARY  ( 

In  the  sections  upon  Percussion,  Ausculti 
tion  of  the  lungs  we  have  described  and  ex 
the  sigiiificance  of  the  individual  physiea 
pleural  affections,  and  so  now  wc  need  oi 
of  our  method  of  combining  these  signs  ii 
picture  in  any  given  case.  The  arrangcniei 
toms  in  pulmonarj'  and  pleural  affections 
greater  than  in  cardiac  affections,  that  it  is  o 
the  former  as  completely  as  the  latter  have 
ceding  pages.  The  author  has,  therefore,  i 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity  we 
to  describe  the  lung  conditions.  These  ha' 
at  Bern,  both  practical  and  comprehensive. 

The  rules  for  such  graphic  expression  s 
orized.  We  represent  the  respiratorj-  mur 
area  of  the  hmg  by  a  small  right  angle,  and 
ing  spot  upon  a  chest  diagram.  This  sign 
ways,  according  to  the  modification  of  qual 
mur.  The  vertical  limb  of  the  angle  rcpresei 
the  horizontal,  the  expiratory  murmur;  tb 
its  duration;  the  thickness,  its  intensity, 
line  signifies  normal  vesicular  breathing; 
breathing;  a  toothed  line,  rough  vesicular 
hne  on   the    hmb   signifies   mixed    breath 
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readily  understand  the 


expiration, 
expiration. 

bronchial  expiration. 

ition. 

prolonged  expiration. 


bling. 


bling. 
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Inspiratory  r&les  are  designated  by  prefixing 

tory,  by  prefixing  "e";  e.  g., 

Inspiratory,  non-consonating,  mixed  moist  or 
Inspiratory  and  expiratory  sonorous  and  sil 
Crepitant  rfiJea  (crepitation)  are  designated 
A  pleuritic  or  a  pericardial  rub  is  designal 

A,aAaa-     If  it  be  possible  to  confuse  a  pleuritic 

"pi"  or  "pe"  should  be  prefixed. 

Tone  phenomena  are  expressed  as  words,  o 
used,  as: 

ty  =  tympanitic  note. 
hty  =  high  tympanitic  note. 
Ity  =  low  tympanitic  note. 

In  recapitulation  we  may  mention  (see  p.  2 
corresponds  to  the  superficial  dulness   (i.  e., 


Fif.  192.— Phyainl  ngns  in  right  pleuriiy  wil 

the  red,  to  the  deep  duiness,  A  mixed  color 
ness  which  can  be  demonstrated  &&  well  by  dee 
cussion.  The  intensity  of  the  color  represent 
dubiess.  Palpable  borders  are  represented  in  b 
are  generally  ao  drawn  that  the  form  of  dul 
of  the  lines  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  t 
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IS3.— Pb;iii(Sl  examiutioa 


Fif.  IM.— P!iya™l  e: 
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Fig.  195.— Phyncal  gignx  <d  pulmorwr>'  pliChisia:  Marked  chugi 


J  \ 


fig.  IBB.— Pbydcal  vcdi  in  ntairhBl  pi 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STOMACH 
CONTENTS 

Under  the  examination  of  the  stomach  we 
the  estimation  of  its  size  and  position,  and  wh 
be  determined  by  palpation  (tenderness,  demoi 
but  more  particularly  the  methods  of  testir 
Purely  physical  methods  of  examination  furnish 
we  must  depend  upon  the  last-named  methods  i 
points.  Therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  following  » 
the  functional  examination  of  the  stomach,  an 
of  its  secretion  relations.  Under  the  examL 
abdominal  viscera  the  author  has  already  all 
physical  diagnosis.  (See  pp.  257  et  seq.,  277  i 
He  has  intentionally  postponed  until  now  any 
tion  of  the  physical  methods  of  examining  thi 
methods  reveal  but  isolated  symptoms  which  a 
connection  with  others. 

Many  of  the  cases  require  the  emplo3anei 
although  its  use  is  attended  with  certain  di: 
even  with  injuries,  to  the  patient.  Still,  quite 
diagnostic  points  may  be  obtained  without  i 
it  is  advisable  to  employ  the  other  methods  of 

THE  SIZE  AND  POSITION  OF  THE 

In  this  connection  some  of  the  results  of  W 

well  as  those  of  R6ntgen-ray  examination,  mer 

His*  found,  as  Luschka  had  before  him,  that  the  e 
and  does  not  hkne  down,  but  is  contracted,  so  that  its 
walls  appear  thickened.  Luschlut,  however,  considerei 
as  points  of  fixation;  but  Braun  showed  (and  His  has 
not  the  pylorus  but  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  ^ 
point,  and  that,  accordingly,  as  clinical  experience  wi 
the  pylorus  can  undergo  marked  changes  m  position, 
stomach  lies  in  tlie  median  line;  when  the  organ  is  filk 
right.  His  states  further  that,  contrary  to  the  older  no 
empty  stomacli  the  greater  curvature  looks  somewhal 
the  spinal  column;  wliereas,  when  the  stomach  is  Bllei 
upwwvj  and  the  greater  downward.  The  lesser  curv, 
runs  downward  and  to  the  right  until  the  pylorus  is 
moderate  filling,  on  the  contrary,  the  pars  pylorica  ris 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the  stomach  (His),  so  that  ii 
portion.  This  formerly  much-disputed  question,  whici 
nificance,  has  been  answered  in  the  same  way  as  at>o^ 
tions.  The  female  stomach  is,  according  to  His,  m 
thaivthat  of  males.  The  corset  stomach  of  laced  wom 
dependent  loop  with  a  decided  lateral  concavity. 

Rieder,*  Grftdol,'  and  Holzknecht  *  have  recently  at' 
size  of  the  normal  stomach  with  the  r-rays  after  filli 

'  Arch.  f.  Anat,  u.  Physiol.,  Anat.  Section  1,  1903, 
'  Fortschritte    auf   dem  Gebiete   der  RAntgeustn 
Woch.,  1904,  35,  and  ibid.,  1906,  3. 

»  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  voL  xc,  p.  443. 
*Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1906,  6. 
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paste.  Both  Rieder  and  GrOdel  decided  that  in  the  erect  posture  the  normal  full 
stomach  is  fish-hook  or  siphon  shaped.  The  left  half  of  the  filled  stomach  assumes 
an  almost  vertical  position,  reachii^  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  or  below  it,  and 
thence  tumiiig  up  sharply  to  the  pylorus  (Fig.  199).  Gr6del  found  that  the  upward 
bend  of  the  stomach  disappeared  in  the  recumbent  posture  (Fig.  199,  dotted  line). 
The  picture  thus  approacnes  Luschka's  anatomic  representation  (see  Fig.  120) 
more  closely  in  recumbency  on  account  of  the  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
of  gravity.  Gr6del  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  even  in  this  i>osition  there  is 
a  hook-shaped  bend  of  the  stomach,  with  the  difference  that  the  site  of  the  curve 
is  shifted  toward  the  spinal  column  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  Only  excep- 
tionally (in  but  1  of  92  cases  and  that  in  a  cripple)  did  Grddel  find  the  pylorus  to 
be  the  lowermost  part  of  the  stomach,  although  Holzknecht  found  this  to  be  the 
rule-  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  unlikely,  for  physiologic  reasons.  According 
to  Symmonds,  the  hook-shaped  stomach  is  found  even  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Not 
uncommonly  irregularities  in  the  shape  of  the  stomach  occur,  especially  a  left-sided 


Fig.  190. — Form  and  poation  of  the  normal  etomach  of  a  sixteen -year-old  youth  in  the  erect 
(eoDtinuouB  line)  and  recumbent  (dotted  line)  postures.  The  part  above  the  transverse  line  in 
tbe  first  picture  is  filled  with  air  above  the  bismuth  paste  used  to  distend  the  stomach.  It  is 
caned  the  stomach  bladder  (bubble)  (F.  M.  Grddel). 

hollowing  of  the  vertical  part.  This  is  especially  frequent  in  women  as  a  result  of 
tight  lacmg.  The  author  mentions  it  because  he  has  known  the  RQntgen-ray 
picture  of  such  an  abnormal  form  to  lead  to  the  incorrect  diagnosis  of  hour-glass 
stomach  or  even  of  gastric  tumor.  GrOdel's  projection  pictures  do  not  correspond 
to  the  results  of  in&tion  and  percussion  (see  p.  424)  because,  as  he  was  able  to 
show,  inflation  with  air  displaces  the  stomach  upward  in  an  abnormal  manner, 
whereas  filling  the  orj^an  witn  bismuth  stretches  it  downward.  The  results  of  per- 
cuBsing  the  lK)undaries  of  the  stomach  after  filling  the  organ  with  water  or  food 
*re,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  comparable  to  the  R6ntgen-ray  pictures. 


METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION    WITHOUT    EMPLOYING 

THE  STOMACH-TUBE 

The  subjective  symptoms  in  the  diagnosis  of  stomach  disorders 
play  an  important  part,  i.  e,,  the  complaints,  the  kind  of  pain  or  vomit- 
ing, and  the  time  when  they  occur,  the  character  of  the  stools,  etc.,  in 
short,  the  history  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  But  all  this  belongs 
rather  to  special  pathology. 

For  the  objective  examination,  which  chiefly  concerns  us,  the  author 
refers  to  the  sections  upon  Inspection,  Palpation,  and  Percussion  of  the 
Abdomen;  but  a  few  special  points  must  be  taken  up  here. 
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THE    DETERHTNATION    OF   THE   SIZE, 
THE   STCMHACH   WITHOUT  THE   USE 
CALLED  SPLASHING 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  size  of  th 
p.  257),  but,  if  the  abdominal  walls  be  la 
the  outlines  of  the  stomach,  the  greater  an 
ture  as  well.  Palpation  will  sometimes  p 
tense  stomach  from  the  less  tense  intestu 
aminatioQ  afford  no  definite  result,  as  is  fn 
the  stomach  either  with  gas  or  fluid.  The 
by  giving  the  patient  a  teospoonful  of  soc 
diately  afterward  the  same  amount  of  tan 
in  a  half-glassful  of  wat«r.  The  alkalim 
swallowed  first,  because  the  acid  solution  n 
membrane  be  sensitive,  and  especially  if  a  g 
admixture  of  the  two  solutions  produces  car 
the  stomach  so  that  its  outlines  can  be 
palpation,  and  percussion.  If  this  test 
hardly  necessary.  The  experiment  is,  hoi 
for  the  stomach  may  rapidly  expel  the  j 
ward.  Again,  a  large  dilated  stomach 
ment  of  more  gas,  and  so  we  should  have 
second  and  larger  dose  of  effervescing  poi 
use  too  great  an  amount  at  first,  because 
too  much  and  cause  pain.  Inflating  the  si 
an  ordinary  Davidson  syringe. — Eo.]  is  free 
and  the  amount  of  air  can  easily  be  cont 
gives  an  incorrect  picture  because  it  cr 
whereas  the  ordinary  conditions  of  tilling 

A  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
reached  in  some  cases  by  noting  the  chanf 
when  the  patient,  while  erect,  swallows  wa 
to  commence  with  the  fasting  stomach,  w 
entirely  covered  by  intestine.  After  one  o: 
have  been  swallowed,  the  fundus  will  be 
ward,  and  light  percussion  will  bring  out  i 
shaped  dulness  m  the  region  of  the  grea 
It  13  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  this  duln* 
within  the  stomach,  for  if  the  patient  s 
of  the  dull  area  will  be  increased  upward 
is  of  normal  resistance  (Fig,  200,  b) ;  but  wi 
logic  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the  weight 
greater  curvature  (Fig.  200,  c).  The  same 
the  stomach  as  i-ray  examination  shows  ci 
by  still  greater  filling.  (See  Fig.  199,  p.  i2i 
less  valuable  than  inflation  with  gas;  besit 
times  distressing  to  the  patient,  especiall> 
water  is  employed. 

The  dislocation  of  the  spleen  in  associ 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
downward  by  means  of  the  gastrospleni 
readily  palpated. 
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unless  they  are  elicited  when  t 
morning  before  breakfast,  or  mo 
meal.  If  heard  or  felt  under  sue 
insufficiency  of  the  stomach,  v 
dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Agaii 
an  area  larger  than  the  normal  (i 
enlarged. 

A  very  decided  splashing  bc 
over  the  stomach  area  suggest 
obtained  within  the  time  Imiits 
might  call  this  "superficial  splas 
elicited  by  vigorous  blows.  Tl 
that  the  stomach-walls  are  rela 
may  not  be  associated  with  gas 
pathologically  dilated  stomach, 
any  decided  signs  of  atony,  i.  ■ 
splashing,  especially  when  the  ga 
pylorus.  A  pathologic  dilatatioi 
a  superficial  splashing,  and  cond 
superficial  splashing  (t.  e.,  atony) 
and  should  be  distinguished  pn 
going  explanation  of  the  significi 
be  misconstrued,  as  it  baa  been 
make  a  diagnosis  of  motor  insufi 
demonstration  of  a  superficial  spl 
sufficiency  and  atony  as  identica 
merely  a  diminished  tehsion.  H 
plicated  by  any  other  symptoms 
the  length  of  time  that  the  food 
any  way  prolonged  by  mere  aton v 
significant,  not  as  a  name  of  a  d 
sical  condition  of  the  stomach,  w 
of  the  gastric  function  may,  ur 
So  far  as  the  significance  of  " 
^ould  be  noted  that  even  rclaxe 
of  "superficial  splashing,"  becau 
equals  the  sum  of  the  pressure  o: 
musculature,  and  because  a  su] 
action  the  less  the  tension  of  the 
dent  reasons  "superficial  splashi 
the  stomach  (gastroptosis),  quil 
of  this  position  with  gastric  atonj 
atony  of  the  gastric  musculaiis  n 
passive  tension  of  the  gastric  n 
despite  the  atony,  the  full  stoma 
any  "superficial  splashing." 

Sometimes  a  splashing  maj 
when  it  really  proceeds  from  th 
as  in  some  cases  of  diarrhea.  Tl 
stration  of  a  similar  splashing  al 
will  usually  prevent  any  confusii 
small  intestines  and  yet  be  perft 
'  EUoer,  Berlin,  k 
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enics  and  hypochondriacs  sometimes  consult  their  physicians 
a  splashing  sound  which  they  produce  themselves  in  the 

)n  by  contracting  and  retracting  their  abdominal  walls. 

may  be  a  true  splashing,  but  it  is  important  only  when  it 

■  the  conditions  mentioned  above.  It  may  be  produced  when 
is  quite  normal  and  nearly  empty  by  an  alternate  separa- 

ibing  together  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestinal  walls. 

ON  OF    THE  GASTRIC   FUNCTIONS   WrTHOUT   THE   USE 
OF  THE  STOBIACH-TUBE 

itions  of  the  stomach  are:  (1)  Digestive,  (2)  receptive,  and 
c.  In  the  first  place,  it  chemically  alters  proteins  and  carbo- 
d  thereby  facilitates  and  aids  in  their  resorption.  In  the 
;,  it  acts  as  a  well-equipped  reservoir,  and  at  the  proper 
■s  properly  prepared  food  for  the  intestines  to  digest  com- 
to  assimilate.  With  this  assistance  it  is  possible  to  ingest 
a  few  definite  periods,  meal-times,  and  during  the  intervals 
jrsclves  to  other  interests.  In  the  third  place,  it  protects 
B  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  noxious  micro-organisms 
I  the  food.  Hence  we  must  study  not  only  the  chemistry 
igestion  and  the  power  of  absorption  of  the  gastric  walls, 
ennine  its  motility  and  its  germicidal  function. 

EXAMINATIGN  OF  THE  VOMITUS 

able  information  about  the  chemistiy  of  digestion  may  be 
im  carefully  examining  the  vomitus.     Even  a  macroscopic 

L  will  enable  us  to  draw  valuable  conclusions,  especially  in 

le  digestion  of  meat,  if  the  vomiting  occur  during  the  time 

igestion  ought  to  be  pretty  well  advanced  physiologically. 

Dits  of  unchanged  meat  or  albumin  in  the  material  vom- 

thrce  houre  after  eating,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  some 

of  protein  digestion.     The  changes  of  other  kinds  of  food 

lacli  are  less  characteristic.     Bread,   however,   should  be 

lin  one  to  two  hours  after  ingestion  to  a  imiform  mass  of 

ansistence,  which  settles  as  a  granular  layer  at  the  bottom 

)mitus  is  allowed  to  stand.     If  the  vomitus  at  this  interval 

nba  of  unaltered  bread,  perhaps  covered  with  mucus,  we  are 

ified  in  assuming  disturbed  protein  digestion,  depending 

on  a  deficient  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid.     We  may  also 

lute  iodin  solution  to  determine  the  degree  of  amyloid  diges- 

sill  be  described  later  in  connection  with  the  Test-breakfast 

jq.).     But  we  must  remember  that  after  the  completion  of 

II  find  in  the  stomach-contents  micro- 

jitact,  meat-shreds  and  starch-granules, 

1  be  placed  upon  the  microscopic  exam- 

smitus  should,  therefore,  be  subjected 

described  later  for  the  expressed  test- 

wever,  not  be  very  valuable,  because 

with  the  character  of  the  food  ingested 

stion.     Free  hydrochloric  acid  should, 

;ric  juice  within  one  to  two  hours  after 
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eating  an  ordinary  meal;  and  the  filti 
librin  or  coagulated  albumin. 

Furthermore,  the  examination  oi 
elusions  about  the  gastric  motility 
food  more  than  seven  hours  after  a 
must  exist,  for  after  that  interval  ev' 
pletely  left  the  stomach.  If  this  lati 
perhaps,  a  larger  amount  be  vomited 
a  very  pronounced  motor  insufhcien 
gastric  diUUation,  may  be  assumed.. 


« 


Fig.  201,.~»icroH»pic  conntilueDta  of  vomit< 

Mrial  clump:  "f.  large  tadlU^fBu^Opple^cflM.  ^ 

■(arch;  k.  com-«tarch;  I,  potato  starch;  m,  nhitf-brf 
fiben;  g.  vegetable  liuue;  r,  fat-dropn;  i.  milk  oi 

food  known  to  have  been  ingested  i 
two  before  (seeds  of  fruit,  etc.),  sue 
If  we  can  show  that  the  excess 
gestcd  at  the  last  meal  consists  lar 
mg  free  hydrochloric  acid,  we  are  en 
gastric  juice.  The  vomiting  of  an 
from  a  fasting  stomach  is  cspeciall 
In  the  latter  case  the  secretion  of 
not  depend  upon  the  ingestion  of  U 
secretion,  gastrosuccorrkea) .  We  m 
some  of  these  cases,  and  perhaps  iti 
is  due  entirely  to  a  motor  insufficiei 
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is  continually  excited  in  a  stomach  nhich  never  empties  itself  com- 
pletely. In  c(»itrast  to  these  ca^es  of  hypersecretion  in  the  strict 
sense,  there  are  others  characterized  as  simple  hyperacidity,  in  which  the 
vomitus  is  not  abnormally  abundant,  but  is  abnormally  and  intensely 
acid  (due  to  free  hydrochloric  acid) ,  The  method  of  determining  this  is 
by  titrating  the  filtrate  for  its  acidity.  It  will  be  described  later.  A 
quantitative  comparison  with  the  normal  is,  however,  justifiable  only 
when  the  vomiting  occurred  one  or  two  hours  after  the  meal,  and  when 
longer-retained  food  portions  are  not  mixed  with  the  vomitus.  It  was 
formerly  assumed  that  both  the  motility  of  the  stomach  and  its  power 
of  absorption  are  affected  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  fluid  which 
makes  no  demands  upon  digestion,  such  as  water,  coffee,  etc.,  be  vomited 
several  hours  after  ingestion,  and  if  the  acidity  of  the  fluid  do  not  indicate 
hypersecretion.     For  it  was  claimed  that,  physiologically,  the  absorp- 


Fis.  302.— Gutiic  CDntents  r 

tion  even  of  large  amounts  of  fluids  by  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  rapid. 
But  von  Mering's  investigations  show  that  under  physiologic  conditions 
the  stomach  absorbs  hardly  any  water,  so  that  uie  latter  factor  seems 
incorrect,  and  therefore  we  must  attribute  the  retention  of  fluids  as  due  to 
deficient  motility  alone. 

An  examination  of  the  vomitus  gives  us  important  information  about 
the  antiseptic  qucdities  of  the  gastric  juice.  Decomposition  in  the  gas- 
tric contents  depends  either  upon  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  contained  in  the  secretion  (for  the  acid  acts  as  an  anti- 
septic) or  upon  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents,  i.  e.,  upon  some 
interference  with  the  motility  of  the  stomach.  The  vomitus  is  then 
apt  to  be  foamy  and  to  smell  of  some  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  (buty- 
nc  acid,  acetic  acid,  p.  452),  or  to  have  some  other  disagreeable  odor; 
and  microscopically  we  find  abundant  micro-organisms,  especially  Sar- 
cina  ventriculi,  yeaat  fungi,  cocci,  and  bacilli  (Fig.  201).     This  con- 
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ditioQ  IB  most  pronounced  in  a  dilatation  of  t] 
especially  from  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus,  wht 
in  the  stomach  as  a  result  of  mechanical  ob 
We  frequently  find  in  carcinoma  of  the  a 
in  gastric  dilatation  due  to  other  causes,  p 
times  arranged  in  long  threads  (Boas-OppI 
ulatus,  and  Bacteriologic  Examination  o 
(Fig,  201).  Cocci  and  bacilli  are  usually  1 
in  gastric  juice  which  is  poor  in  hydrochlf 
and  yeast  fungi  may  fiounsh  in  gastric  juice 
We  meet  with  two  types  of  gastrosuccorrh 
lion  of  gastric  juice).  In  both,  the  stomacl 
with  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  is  apt  t 
time.  In  the  viilder  type  this  material  is  f 
In  the  more  severe  type  the  lar^  amount  of 
is  no  longer  capable  of  keepmg  the  Eton: 
micro-organisms  grow  abundantly,  owing  to 
insufficiency.  In  this  case  chiefly  yeast  fui 
in  the  vomitus,  and  may  be  present  in  abunds 
HCI. 

It  must  be  noted  that  bread  itself  contains  grea 
and  yeost-cella.  Hence,  before  conclusions  are  justil 
tion  of  the  gastric  contents  after  the  ingestion  of  b 
with  a  similar  exsjoination  of  the  bread. 

Abundant  tough,  slimy  masses  in  the  vf 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  a  diminution  in 
under  normal  conditions  the  mucus  prodm 
brane  is  in  part  digested.  (Compare  later  E 
Secretion  of  the  Stomach.)  An  admixture  ■ 
the  vomitus  under  many  different  conditions 
mixture  of  blood  in  the  vomitus  is  of  no  dis 
soever,  for  the  violent  act  of  vomiting  may  pr 
ical  lesion  of  the  stomach,  esophagus,  or 
admixture  of  fresh  arterial  blood  or  of  bloc 
ulated  by  the  acid  gastric  juice  is  especially 
stomach.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  fe  also  resp 
hemorrhage.  Brown  or  black  material  resi 
granular  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  stom 
of  gastric  carcinoma;  but  the  same  conditic 
hemorrhagic  erosions  of  the  gastric  mucoui 
associated  with  hyperacidity  or  hypersecretioi 
appearance  is  due  to  the  altered  blood  by  mi 
examination,  or  by  Teichmann's  test.'     (See 

Pus  may  be  found  in  the  vomitus.  due  to  tl 
purative  or  phlegmonous  gastritis.  Admixtur 
or  greenish  discoloration  of  the  vomitus.  I 
apply  Gmolin's  test  for  biliary  pigment.  (See 
p,  57S  et  seq.)  Admixture  of  bile  may  occ 
iting,  for  the  contents  of  the  duodenum  may 

1  Sandhcre,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904,  vol.  li;  also  1 

*  The  author  recommends  tlie  modification  of  th< 

benzidin  tests  described  under  Examination  of  the  Fi 
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Uy  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  It  is,  however,  observed  most 
in  vomiting  from  the  fasting  Btomach,  perhaps  because  there 

coimterpreseure  from  gastric  contents  to  prevent  the  regur- 
om  the  duodenum.  For  the  same  reason  biliary  vomiting 
duodenal  stenosis.  The  vomitus  of  cerebTol  meningitis  is 
I  be  mixed  with  bile,  because  these  patients  still  take  con- 
louriahment,  and  the  vomiting  generally  starts  with  a  par- 
stomach,  t.  e.,  the  vomiting  in  this  disease  is  both  peripheral 
■al  in  origin.  Green  biliary  vomitus  is,  of  course,  by  no 
hognomonic  of  peritonitis. 

>v)iling  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  complete  motor  insufficiency 
stincs  (in  peritonitis),  or  of  intestinal  obstruction  in  the  lower 
e  small  intestine  or  in  the  large  intestine.  The  odor  and 
;olor  of  the  vomitus  are  distinctive.  Microscopically,  it  is 
)ntain  large  numbers  of  bacteria.  Cholera  nostras  and  cholera 
■e  characterized  by  the  vomiting  of  abundant  cdkaline  rice- 
naterial  (exactly  like  the  cholera  stools).  It  usually  contains 
reds  of  mucus.  In  cholera  Aaiatica,  the  comma  bacillus 
e  Examination  of  Feces)  may  be  found  in  the  vomitus.  We  are 
rtain  about  the  organism  of  cholera  nostras.  The  Finkler- 
na  bacillus,  the  colon  bacillus,  various  fonns  of  the  proteus 
streptococci  (see  Pathognomonic  Bacteria  of  the  Feces)  have 
und  m.  the  feces,  and  also  in  the  vomitus  of  cholera  nostras. 
ence  of  streptococci  in  the  vomitus  has  assumed  some  import- 
tly  in  the  etioiogic  diagnosis  of  other  gastro-intestinaJ  in- 
(See  later  Pathogenic  Bacteria  of  the  Feces.) 
or,  odor,  and  chemical  examination  of  the  vomitus  may  some- 
o  tracing  the  occurrence  of  stomach  disturbance  to  some  sort 
Dg  (prussic  acid,  alcohol,  etc.).  In  uremia  the  vomitus 
esses  the  odor  of  ammonia,  for  the  urea  eliminated  in  the 
intents  may  be  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  while 
i  stomach.  (See  note  on  p.  498  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  vomitus.) 

lal  worms,  more  especially  ascarides,  are  sometimes  found  in 
IS.  (See  later,  Animal  Parasites  in  the  Stools.) 
metimes  diificult  to  decide  whether  food  particles  which  the 
lels  from  the  mouth  come  from  the  stomach  itself,  or  whether 
nly  regurgitatetl  from  the  esophagus  [diverticulum  from  stc- 
The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  will 


'e  publiahed  a  dirert  method  of  tpsting  tlie  absorbing 
1  membrane.     The  procedure  depends  upon  the  prin- 

conditions,  potassic  iodui  is  very  rapidli?  absorbed  by 
ine  and  then  eliminated  immediately  in  the  saliva. 
ingPBtion  of  the  potassic  iodid  until  the  saliva  exhibits 

M  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  rapidity  of  absorp- 
fereneea  in  the  time  of  elimination  be  neglected.     The 

gelatin  capsule  filled  carefully  enough  to  avoid  any 

to  the  outside,  and  bo  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  the 

erlin.  klia.  Wocb.,  1882;  Zweifel,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
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To  derooDfltmte  the  iodin,  the  p 
a  little  starch  powder  is  added  to  the 
fully,  1  cc.  of  dilute  eulphuric  scid  an 
are  added.  The  nitrous  acid  sets  iodi 
pioducea  the  well-known  violet  color  ■ 
the  iodin  to  iodic  acid,  which  does  not 
fore,  be  added  drop  by  drop  and  stirr 
remain  any  lenjjth  of  time  in  contact ' 
starch  to  erythrodcxtrin  andachr(i6de 
colorless  or  only  pinkish  combination: 
promptly.  If  a  lew  drops  of  chlorof 
acid,  the  chloroform  will  dissolve  the  I 
is  now  recommended  instead  of  nitri 

Experience  shows  that  under  nor 
in  the  saliva  ten  or  more  minutes  atti 
upon  an  empty  stomach.  If,  bowe% 
Bmnjtaneously  with  the  drug,  the  i 
the  e.xperiment  should  always  be  pierf 
cidentally  with  a  test-breaHost.  Ba' 
eKperiments,  that  if  the  dn^  were  tal 
appeared  in  the  saliva,  UDcfer  norma 
If  retention  be  suapected,  the  stomal 
the  reaction  be  delayed,  although  tin 
is  the  probable  cause,  because  experii 
tion  of  the  reaction  m  an  absolutely 
ditions. 

Of  course,  this  method  does  not 
food  substauces,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
favorable  patholot;ic  conditions,  is  ab 

If  V.  Mering's'  experimenla  be  c 
lees.  He  finds  m  dogs,  and  very  likel 
is  not  absorbcf)  at  all  from  the  stoma 
we  must  acknowledse  that  the  rapid 
depends  upon  the  absorption  of  the  i 
measure  of  the  gastric  motility.  Km 
called  into  question  by  Boas,' 


Palpation  (p.  426  et  seq.),  especial 
gives  us  some  idea  of  the  gastric  motili 
(p.  427  ct  seq.).  Ewald  and  Sievep 
ment  of  salol  to  test  the  motility. 
the  stomach  uncliangcd,  and  splita 
salicylic  acid  and  phenol,  under  the  ii 
tinal  bacteria.  Salicylic  acid,  soon  i 
salicyluric  acid  (ferric  chlorid  produci 
Examination  of  the  Urine).  A^umin 
rapidity,  this  reaction  should  measun 
tines;  m  other  words,  the  gastric  mol 

Ewald  and  Sievere  admmistcr  the 
urinates  at  regular  intervals  duriiu  th 
performed  upon  each  specimen.  No 
seventy-five  minutes.  If  delayed  be; 
insufficiency  may  be  dia^osed. 

This  method  of  testing  is  beset  w 
one  is  that  we  can  never  be  sure  wh< 
a  uniform  mixture  of  the  salol  and 
leaves  the  stomach  with  the  first  por 
depend  upon  chance.  Hence  the  sale 
else  taken  in  small  portions  [as  an  emi 
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up,  of  absorptioD,  anil  of  elimimation  is  not  aIwbjtb  &  definitely  fixed 
it  quantity.  The  author's  investigatioDS  with  glutoid  capsules  have 
great  variations  in  the  intensity  of  proteolytic  action  of  the  pancreatic 

However,  in  spite  of  these  sources  of  error,  the  method  Rivefi  quite 
rmation  regarding  the  more  pronounced  diaordere.  In  marked  gastric 
1  the  salol  may  remain  tor  hours  in  the  stomach.' 

iiodified  this  method  by  determining  the  length  of  time  which  elapses 
:ie  salicyluric  acid  is  excreted.  The  reasoning  is  clear.  The  moment 
srance  of  the  salicyluric  acid  reaction  depends  principally  upon  the 
b  wbich  the  stomach  passes  the  first  amount  of  satoi  into  the  intestine: 
sistence  of  the  reaction  in  the  urine  (asBuming  rapid  splitting  up  and 
ation  of  the  salol  in  the  intestines}  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stomach 
paased  on  all  the  salol.  Therefore  the  duration  of  the  salicyluric  acid 
y  be  a  better  measure  of  stomach  motility  than  the  period  of  its  firet 

Huber's  investigations  have  shown  that  in  healthy  individuals  who 
1  gm.  of  salol  at  a  meal  the  salicyluric  reaction  has  always  disappeared 
enty-Bijc  or  twenty-seven  hours.  Motor  insufficiency  may  therefore  be 
;hiH  time  be  exceeded.  With  this  method  the  urine  need  not  be  tested 
twenty-seven  hours  after  taking  the  salol.  Of  course,  the  urine  should 
little  beforehand,  e.  g.,  one-half  hour,  so  that  no  residual  urine  remains, 
'luric  reaction  be  present  twenty-seven  houra  after  the  ingestion  of  tha 
t  should  be  repeated  every  three  hours  until  it  disappears.  The  degree  of 
iciency  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  reaction. 
and  Huber's  methods  ntay  he  combined  as  follows:  1  ^.  of  salol  is 


1  testa  will  reveal  impairment  of  motility  in  all  sorts  of  stomach  disorders. 
nee  of  the  reaction  may  be  delayed  for  several  hours,  and  not  infrequent^ 

ir  forty  hours  or  more. 

has  recently  been  recommended  by  Winkler  and  Stein  instead  of  salol. 
free  and  absorbed  in  the  intestines  and  then  tested  for  in  the  saliva  or 
uarter  to  a  half  hour  after  a  test-breakfast  the  patient  is  given  a  small 
of  iodipin  containinK  10  per  cent,  of  iodiu,  and  the  urine  or  saliva  is 
^ery  fifteen  minutes  for  iodin.  Normally,  iixlin  reappears  in  from  sixty 
ive  minutes.  Fleischer  baa  also  used  iodoform  for  a  similar  purpose 
tainingO.l  gm.  c^  iodoform).  The  iodin  reaction  in  the  urine  and  saliva 
mally  at  the  latest  in  one  and  three-quarter  hours.  .  The  examination 
is  more  certain  than  that  of  the  saliva.  (See  p.  507.) 
hor  is  convinced  that  none  of  these  methods  is  perfectly  trustworthy 
ng  the  gastric  motility.  In  the  first  place,  we  arc  not  sure  that  the 
employed  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  gastric  contents,  nor  are  we 
they  maynotbe  precipitated  by  the  gastric  juice  and  reach  the  intestines 
too  late.  Again,  the  results  will  be  very  decidedly  influenced  by  the 
,he  splitting  up  and  of  the  absorption  in  tne  intestines.  If  von  Merini's 
irmra  (see  p.  432),  that  potassic  iodid  is  not  absorbed  at  all  in  the 
en  Penzojdt  and  Faber'a  method  for  testingtheabsorption  in  the  stomach 
sed  aa  a  test  of  its  motility  (p.  431  et  seq.).  Further  investigations 
int  are  necessary. 

HE  DIGESTION  WITH  POTASSIC  IODID  FIBRIN-RUBBER  CAPSULES    . 
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mective  tissue  is  not  attacked  by  the  digestive  ferments  of  the  intestine 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  in  cases  of  grave  disturbances  of  motil- 
salol  remains  for  hours  in  the  stomach,  some  of  the  drug  may  also  be 
organ.     Part  of  it  is,  perhaps,  first  split  up  by  micro-OT^anisms, 


rely  absent  in  a  staf^ant  stomach,  or  by  the  fat-splitting  ferment  of  the 

■uch  a  alow  absorptii —   ' "  '"" '"  "' ' — '  ■■"  * — -"..— 

tility  was  normaL 


a  alow  absoiption,  however,  would  rarely,  if  e' 
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but  18  dissolved  in  the  gCLstric  juice.  This  tea 
With  this  test  one  may  arrive  at  certain  conclusioi 
of  the  Btomach  without  the  aid  of  a  stom&ch-tube 
of  thfa  initrument  from  the  diagnostic  armamei 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  glutoid  test,  in  the  ( 
excretion  of  a  substance  contained,  eitlier  in  a  mi 
caoutcliouc,  after  its  Uberatiun  from  its  capaul« 
iodoform,  the  iodin  of  which  is  detected  in  tue  sa 
blue,  which  may  be  excreted  in  tlie  urine  as  the  <x, 
less  chromogea.  If  one  of  these  small  containers 
gastric  jaice  will  disaotve  t!ie  connective  tiusue  wit 
the  inlicator.  The  latter  will  be  absorbed  and  e 
Preliminary  triaU  showed  that  catgut  or  ^oli 
trypsin  or  by  putrefactive  processes.     PreUm  n 


pepsin- 'lyJrochloric  acii,  short  of  solution,  does  i 
Clinical  experiments  showed  that  neither  the  sue 
was  capjible  of  acting  upon  them.  Catgut  is  sel 
to  the  te^t  than  the  gold-beater's  skin. 

The  materials  usei  in  the  test  are  the  followir 

(1)  Rubber  me:nbrane  of  the  finest  Para  rub 
This  membrane  is  0.2  mm.  thick,  and  can  be  obt 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  membrane  is  ligl 
product  of  t^e  aoove- mentioned  firm  for  the  t«8t. 

(2)  Catgut  of  the  finest  quaUty,  0.3  mm.  thicl 

(3)  Pilli  nude  exactly  after  the  following  f< 
perfectly  hard  and  subsequently  dusted  with  lye 

(o)     lo  iof  orm 

Ext.  glycyrrliizK 

Pulv.  glycyrrhizie 

Divide  mto  50  pilU. 

(b)     M?thylene-blue  (medicinal) . . 


I.  glycyrrhiza 
V.  glyc      '  '-- 


Pulv.  glycyrrluMe 

Divide  into  50  pills. 

More  recently  the  author  has  used  pills  whicl 
which  sink  at  once  in  the  stomach-contents. 
They  are  composed  as  follows: 

(a)    Iodoform 

Pidv.  glycyrrhlzte 

Bismuth,  subnitratis. 

Glucose  syrup  (sat'd). 

Divide  into  200  pills. 

(6)     Methylene- blue  (medicinal) , , 

Pulv.  glycyrrliiiff 

Bismuth.   Bubnitrat 

Glucose  syrup  (sat'd) 

•         Divide  into  200  pills. 

These  pills  are  hypjoscopic  and  must  be  kept  i 
these  pills  are  placed  must  be  prepared  fresh  each 

Preparation  of  the  Desmoid  Saet. — A  piece  of 
immerse  I  in  water  until  it  is  soft,  then  removed,  an 
hands  must  also  be  quite  dry.  Prom  this  a  piece  of 
and  sprinkled  with  talcum  powder.  The  pill  is  th 
and  the  comers  taken  up.  The  membrane  mupt  i 
includei  completely  in  the  membrane  by  twirting 
(See  Fig.  203.)  The  torsion  employed  must  not 
portion  of  the  sac  is  tightly  held  by  the  thumb  si 
right  hand  may  be  released.  The  next  manipula 
This  requires  a  little  practice.  Onecnd  of  thecsti 
and  the  catgut  wound  three  time:'  round  the  neck  i 
This  is  done  to  prevent  burying  the  tirands  of  the 


^  t  • 
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yentiug  contact  with  the  gastric  juice.  At  the  same  time  the  winding  must  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  further  stretching  of  or  cutting  the  india-rubber.  The 
catgut  IS  finally  secured  by  a  double  knot.  Both  knots  must  be  on  the  same  side  of 
the  neck,  else  in  order  to  loosen  the  neck  the  di^reftive  action  must  occur  at  botl^ 
knots.  (See  Fig.  203.)  The  rest  of  the  dental  membrane  is  cut  away  at  a  distance 
of  3  to  5  mm.  from  the  Mature.  It  is  better  not  to  cvt  the  free  end  oi  the  rubber  in 
one  cut,  but  to  take  a  single  layer  and  gradually  cut  it  away.  In  this  way  one 
avoids  sealing  two  layers  of  the  rubber  together  by  pressure  from  the  scissors.  The 
sacs  sink  in  water,  and  leave  the  stomach  with  the  last  portions  of  the  meal.  It  is 
well  to  ascertain  whether  they  actually  sink  in  water  or  not.  If  they  do  not,  the 
rubber  may  be  cut  a  little  closer  to  the  ligature.  The  bipmuth  pills  8:nk  in  a  fairly 
thick  chyme,  especiallv  if  they  be  taken  immediately  after  soup.  Tl;e  sacs  must 
be  perfectly  water-tight.  Those  containing  methylene-blue  muft  not  release  any 
of  the  colormg-matter  when  allowed  to  stand  m  water  at  body  temperature  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Method  of  Use. — ^The  practical  details  of  using  the  sacs  are  as  follows:  Immediate^ 
after  soup  at  lunch  the  patient  swallows  the  sac  with  the  aid  of  a  little  water.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  inclose,  the  sac  in  a  gelatin  capsule,  for  the  air  in  the  capsule  will 


t 


Fig.  203. 

tflow  It  to  float.  The  piUs  can  be  used  one  after  the  other,  if  the  methylene-blue 
piD  be  used  first.  The  aetection  of  iodin  in  the  urine  is  not  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  methylene-blue.  The  sacs  must  be  swallowed  carefully  in  order  to  prevent  their 
nipture  by  any  untoward  movements  of  maFticaticn.  In  swallowii:^  them  it  is 
better  for  the  patient  to  hold  the  head  well  back.  The  patient  may  now  go  about, 
but  in  those  confined  to  bed  it  is  necessary  to  caution  tl  em  not  to  lie  on  the  right 
side,  for  in  that  case,  in  consequence  of  the  hifh  specific  gravity  of  the  sac,  it  is  not 
brought  into  contact  with  the  gastric  juice  before  it  reaches  the  pylorus. 

The  patient  is  told  to  unnate  at  5  p.  m.,  at  7  p.  m.,  and  on  ri&in£  the  next 
morning.  These  three  pamples  of  urine  must  be  collected  separately.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  methyleno-blue  may  be  seen  immediately  by  the  color  it  imparts  to  the 
unne.  In  case  tne  urine  is  not  colored,  the  chromogen,  if  prepent,  may  be  converted 
into  the  coloring-matter  by  boiling  10  cc.  of  the  urine  with  1  cc.  of  acetic  acid  for  two 
minutes.  The  presence  of  the  chromogen  has  tl  e  same  significance  as  that  of  the 
eobring-matter  itself. 

A  positive  reaction  is  obtained  when  the  methylene-blue  or  the  iodin  appears  in 
ttie  urine  of  the  same  evening  or  the  morning  foUowinfi:.  Otherwise  the  teft  is 
i^tive.    To  test  for  iodin  the  urine  is  first  sh^en  with  animal  charcoal,  after  heat- 
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e  the  cotoi 

.  „      a  urine  pi 

removed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  c« 
Huppert's  test  for  bile-pigments.  To  d 
BDd  0.5  CO.  ot  a  1  per  cent.  Bolution  of  so 
To this2cc.of chlorofoTmareadded.  If. 
to  the  chloroform. 

Signi/ieoTKe  of  the  Rtsult.^A  pcwiti 
or  iodin  in  the  urine  of  the  same  evening 
gestion  with  peps  in -hydrochloric  acid  ot 
Statements  to  trie  contraiy,  the  author 
be  made  properly,  the  catgut  is  not  diss 
tinal  putrefaction.  The  method  allowi 
taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  sac,  has 
stomach.  Further  on,  the  author  will  d 
Bostic  conclusions  are  based  on  a  safe  I 
perforroed  with  the  desmoid  test,  and  i1 
parationa  of  trypsin  in  soda  solutions,  i 
per  cent.,  did  not  dissolve  the  catgut  in 
carbonate,  in  spite  of  very  active  putr< 
In  solutions  of  2  per  cent,  sodium  carb< 
after  four  days.  In  pancreatin  solution 
were  prevented  by  the  addition  of  chio 


desmoid  sacs  in  the  region  of  the  pyloi 
atomach,  and  found  that  the  catgut  wa 
■  who  claims  that  catgut  is  slowly  dissolve 
tinal  extract,  are  absolutely  unconvini 
activated  by  intestinal  extract  is  capablt 
is  not  comparable  to  intestinal  juice. 
play  a  part  in  the  solution  of  the  gut. 
by  intestinal  secretions  is  seen  in  bchm 
ments.  They  are  also  confirmed  by  tl 
exception,  negative. 

A  negative  t«st  proves  that  sufficiei 
may  depend  either  on  a  deficiency  in  the 
motility  of  tlie  stomach,  in  whicn  lattei 
from  the  stomach. 

A  delayed  reaction,  occurring  in  the  i 
shows  that  gastric  digestion  is  mcompl 
of  the  stomach  is  interfered  with,  as  in  ce 
The  writer  has  been  able  to  show  that  ti 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  day  ' 
the  stomach  the  following  observations 
the  desmoid  reaction  would  indicate  wh 
the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  and  that  a  posi 
hydrochloric  acid.  This,  however,  is  ni 
occur  where  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  abt 
reverse  also  occurs.  At  the  oubjct,  the 
Bistenciefl  to  a  fundamental  error  in  Ihe 
that  they  show  the  insufficiency  of  the] 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  true  ^ 
tliese  apparent  inconsistencies  are  the 
bitrary  one,  and  at  the  same  lime  is  no 
and  it  canncit  be  said  that  tlie  acidity  of 
test  as  after  a  meal  more  suited  to  exci 
extent.  The  author  has  satisfied  him 
desmoid  reaction  is  positive,  and  no  r 
obtained  after  the  ordinary  test-meal, 
the  gastric  juice  three  hours  after  Ihe 
the  total  acidity  'm  greater  than  that  in 
be  that  of  Ewald-Boas  or  the  f9our-soi 
metric  test.  The  desmoid  reaction  is  do 
meal,  while  the  tcsUmeal  is  a  much  less 
the  digestion  may  proceed,  even  in  the 
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of  albumm  has  been  observed  in  Mett's  tubea  when  &11  the  fre«  hydrochlorle 

combined  with  albumoees,  and  the  mixture  did  not  react  to  Congo-paper. 
condition  neceesaiy  is  that  the  total  acidity  must  not  be  too  low  and  tha 
1  albumoses  too  high.  With  low  acidity  and  much  albumoaeB,  albumin 
Ely  be  dissolved  in  vitro.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  in  thij 
cia  is  taken  up  directly  from  the  gastric  juice,  while  with  the  desmoid  test, 

sac,  on  account  of  its  high  gravity,  cornea  into  direct  contact  with  the 
wall  of  the  stomach.  The  conditions  are,  therefore,  much  more  normal 
test-tube  examination.  Further,  one  must  remember  that  any  investiga- 
ngent  on  siphonage  concerns  the  contents  only  at  a  particular  time,  and  tne 
y  be  quite  different  from  what  might  have  been  obtained  before  or  after 
AU  these  possibilities  must  be  borne  in  mind,  but  the  principal  one,  in 
lent  of  the  author,  is  due  to  the  great  difference  in  the  quahty  of  the  two 
I.  The  dermoid  t^  is  given  with  an  ordinaiy  meal,  which  favois  the  pro- 
'  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  usual  test-meal,  Thesfl 
ions  show  clearly  how  imperfect  is  our  knowledge,  with  I  he  best  of  the  diag- 
Lb  for  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  butyrometric  test  not 
The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  is  due  to  man)r 
>U8  factoiE,  and  also  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chemical  conditions 

the  organ.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  fact  that  in  the  desmoid  test 
J  a  means  of  investigating  the  gastric  digestion  under  strictly  normal  con- 
The  fact  that  even  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  the  test  somSf 
3  is  easy  to  explain.  Eitner  the  amount  of  acid  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
3f  the  larger  meal,  the  pepsin  is  not  in  the  proper  amount,  or  it  may  be  that 
ty  of  the  stomach  is  excessive.  This  last  condition  indicates  insufficient 
although  the  secretion  itself  is  amply  active,  because  the  contents 


mach  are  not  retained  in  the  organ  for  the  proper  length  of  time.    An  ii 

Illustration  of  the  latter  condition  was  afforded  by  a  case  of  hyperacidity 

stasis  operated  on  for  a  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.     The  patient 


•enefited  by  the  operation,  although  obviously  the  stenosis  had  been  re- 
rhe  desmoid  test  was  negative,  showing  that  the  sac,  in  consequence  of 
jecific  gravity,  had  fallen  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  and  nad  been 
with  great  rapidity  into  the  intestines,  and  thus  had  escaped  the  action  of 
i;  juice.  There  was,  therefore,  besides  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  gastro^ 
□y,  an  elimination  of  the  physiolo^c  effects  of  sedimentation  m  the 
a  factor  which  has  been  so  clearly  pomted  out  by  Moriti.  The  condition 
tient  was,  therefore,  not  improved  by  the  operation.  This  fact  must  be 
)  account  very  seriously  in  any  contemplated  operation  torgastro-enterosr 
the  event  of  any  indication  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  the  operation  should 
ned.  The  desmoid  test  shows  that  gastric  digestion  cannot  be  entirely 
ly  intestinal  digestion,  as  is  very  often  supposed,  and  it  is  guite  impossible 


Icated,  as,  for  example,  in  severe  partial  mechanic  occlusion  of  the  pylorus, 
.o  show  how  insufGcient  is  the  basis  for  assuming  that  gastro-enterostomy  if 
9  panacea  for  all  possible  disturbances  of  the  stomach,  either  due  to  neura«> 
itfitions  or  true  new-growths  of  the  organ. 

the  standpoint  of  practical  dia^osis,  the  desmoid  reaction  appears  to  b« 
.hose  groups  of  cases  where  the  mvestigation  of  the  gastric  contents  showi 
:hloric  acid,  simple  cases,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  the  absence 
chloric  acid  is  connected   with  pernicious  anemia  or  gastric  carcinoma. 
;r  cases  are  recognized  by  the  fall  in  Ihe  total  acidity.     In  the  less  severe 
'  ■    -St  may  be  positive  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
-meal.     This  is  due  to  the  stronger  stimulus 
58  the  test  Is  negative,  because  the  strongest 
lecretion  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
est  affords  a  better  indication  of  the  func- 
le  detection  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.    Im 
if  the  total  aciditv  and  the  amount  of  pepsin 
than  is  usually  done.  The  desmoid  test  en- 
capacity  of  the  stomach,  through  the  diffei^ 
iparing  this  test  with  the  otiicrs  commonly 
found  to  be  erroneous. 

«  those  cases  which,  in  spite  of  conditions 
?heBe  cases  give  an  interesting  confirmatioft 
nacli  as  a  retaining  mechanism.     He  showed 
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that  aubstooces  difficult  to  digest,  provid 
be  retained  iu  the  stomach  Cor  a  considei 
aac  to  tlie  intestine  would  give  a.  negative 
stration  of  the  teleotagicBlly  ImportaDt  f 
food,  b^  reason  of  ita  capacity  for  retaioii 
gartric  insufficiency  the  Btomach  may  n 
in  order  to  complete  its  digestion,  while  i 
B3  is  encountered  in  pcmjcioua  anemia, 
motile,  ae  if  by  instinct  it  reacts  to  the  fi 
tbe  retention  of  the  food  in  the  organ. 

The  author  also  wishea  to  point  out 
anomalies  of  the  digestive  function  of  th 
attBte  with  ordinary  methods,  for  neither 
the  acidity  givee  ua  results  which  enabi 
disturbances  of  gastric  d^estion. 

In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood  rf 
moid  te^,  it  should  be  said  that  the  t«st 
capacity  of  the  gastric  juice  on  connectii 
storoacn  bas  to  perform,  but,  at  the  sami 
the  meal  itself.  This  is  indicated  from 
meal  is  well  digested  give  a  jMsitive  tei 
the  action  of  the  digestive  juice  must  be 

To  this  extent,  the  author  believee  t 
of  testini;  gastric  efficiency  under  non 
impoesible.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  i 
ing  the  quality  of  a  meal  suitable  to  pro 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  t 
views  on  the  physiology  and  pathology 
the  tests,  permits  us  to  examine  the  cEei 
oondttions. 

If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  coi 
been  raised  against  the  method,  he  wishi 
ences  which  have  been  found  between  t 
obtained  with  a  t«et-meal.  The  greater 
read  tbe  author's  original  papers,  and  do 
differences,  and  has  shown  that  these  vi 
the  desmoid  reaction  iteelf.  If  certain  h 
because  of  the  digeetion  of  the  cat^t  in 
done,  without  offering  any  experiment 
scientific  ability  of  the  author,  for  he  h: 
ments,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Since  t! 
his  assistant,  WOlfers,  who  has  repeatedl 

Stro-enterostomy,  and  has  found  that  t 
moid  reaction  is  without  exception  nt 
pepsin  may  also  act  proteolyticaily  is  not 
toliave  more  academic  than  practical  in 
such  a  condition  in  the  Etomach,  for  the  i 
necessaiy  for  so  difficult  a  digestive  proc 
but  seldom  in  the  stomach.  Furthermo 
suggested  that  the  desmoid  reaction  is  a 
for  a  chemical  examination  of  the  gastri< 
the  functional  peptic  activity  of  the  sto 
viduala  with  good  gastric  digestion  the 

'The  author  has  made  gastric  exan 
wbere  the  desmoid  reaction  was  negati 
latent  anacidity,  or,  in  spite  of  the  prec 
poverty  in  ferment,  or  a  hypermotility  oi 

auickly  through  the  stomach  and  were 
le  undi1ut«d  gastric  contents  be  exan: 
on  p.  473,  without  the  addition  of  hydro 
juice  containing  both  free  hydrochloric 
be  quite  inactive,  due  to  the  fact  that 
was  through  this  important  finding,  wh 
methods  <u  examination  by  titration  ai 
led  to  take  up  the  desmoid  method,  and 
ology  and  physiology  of  the  stomach  vei 
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be  dealing  with  hypermotility;  and,  as  the  author  has  obeerved  a  n^ative 
A'itb  hearty  eat«iB,  he  aeeunies  that  where  the  intake  of  food  has  been  ex- 
itich  of  the  food  maypasa  through  the  stomach  undigeBted,  as  an  examina- 
e  stools  often  reveals,  despite  the  fact  that  the  individual  may  feel  perfectly 
he  desmoid  reaction  gives  the  situation  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  stomach,  not 
ay  conclude  fiom  observations  made  with  tlie  teet-tube.  The  author  be- 
lt this  £ne  power  of  distinction,  which  the  desmoid  test  possessee,  is  the 
ion  which  it  has  made  to  progreas  in  ga«tric  diagnosis, 
nethod  is  so  well  founded  physiologically  that  one  may  question  whether 
suited  as  the  basis  for  explaining  certain  clinical  paradoxes  which  do  not 
with  the  ordinary  views  on  gastric  digestion.  It  seems  to  have  a  better 
a  to  trust  to  the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  latter.  In  any  event,  it  does 
>e  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  criticiBms  based  on  the  asRumption  that  the 
IS  endeavored  to  replace  the  chemical  examination  of  the  gastric  content* 
itt«r  of  fact,  he  has  used  them  to  supplement 
to  point  out  that  many  of  the  tests  have  been 
Itily  prepared,  or  have  been  made  without  ref- 

moid  t«st  does  not,  and  should  not  always,  give 
an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
to  Genteen,  if  the  test  be  made  in  the  morning 
St  is  regularly  positive. 

be  morning  to  patients  who  have  fasted  since 

:>d  until  the  reaction  appeared.     He  found  that 

VB  in  six  to  seven  hours  at  the  latest;  it  occa- 

TB.  Heconcludes,ashasSchreiber,fromsiphon- 

'  organ  in  this  condition  contains  a  peptically 

hod  of  administration  be  of  diagnostic  interest 

noid  test  a  t«st  for  free  acid,  with  a  constant 

id  and  a  positive  desmoid  test,  and  conversely 

,,  cannot  at  this  moment  be  said,  for  cases  wttn 

if  free  hydrochlonc  acid  have  not  so  far  been  observed.    As  one  will  see, 

lod  tails  to  give  infoimation  regarding  the  digestive  act  after  the  admin- 

of  ordinary  meals. 

DDS  OF  EXAMINING  THE  STOMACH  "WTTH  THE 
AID  OF  THE  STOMACH-TUBE 

INSTSUMMNIS 
onaul  waa  the  first  to  employ  the  Btomach-tube  for  the  treat- 
id  voD  Leube  the  first  to  use  it  for  the  diagnosis  of  gaetric  affec- 
W'ith  its  hdp  we  can  at  any  time  obtain  the  gaetric  contents 
nination.     We  can  also  distend  the  stomach  to  any  degree  for 
dc  purposes.     Unless  there  be  a  stenosis  of  the  esophagUB  or 
ardia,  rubber  tubes  which  are  quite  soft  and  pliable  are  to  be 
d.     The  surface  of  the  tube  must  be  smooth,  the  rubber  soft 
too  collapsible,  the  lumen  large  in  relation  to  the  entire  diameter, 
opening  at  the  lower  end  as  large  as  possible.     The  smaUer-sized 
re  generally  easier  to  pass  and  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient, 
ime  stopped  up  easily.     Id  passing  the  smaller  sizes  we  require 
ent's  help  in  swallowmg,  whereas  the  larger  can  be  more  readily 
down  the  esophagtis.     No.  22  (Jack's  patent),*  with  a  diamet^ 
lee  lA  negative  desmoid  reaction  have  become 
>ismuth.     These  sink  at  once  to  the  deepest 
the  patient  to  assume  a  standing  or  sitting 
d,  any  recumbent  position  except  that  on  the 
carried  by  gravity  into  the  duodenum, 
ry  good,  but  a  rather  softer  and  more  pliable 
,  especially  upon  the  first  introduction.     We 
es  of  the  Stomach,  second  ed.,  pp.  114-118, 
he  introduction  of  the  tube. — En!) 
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of  about  12  mm.,  is,  the  author  believes,  tb 
are  provided  with  a  lateral  opening  and 
p.  445  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  t 
near  the  lower  end  instead  of  one  latera 
author  devised  the  former  for  complete  ei 
in  the  Bern  clinic  they  are  used  exclusivel 
aid  of  a  small  glass  tube  for  connection  i 
feet  long,  the  stomach-tube  is  connected  t 
glass.  [A  funnel  made  of  black  vulcaniti 
of  the  material  withdrawn.  It  is  also  less 
three  pieces  together  constitute  a  siphon  a 
we  can  easily  empty  and  wash  out  the  s 
rubber  bulb  may  be  substituted  for  the 
device  permits  the  use  either  of  pressure 
compression  of  the  tube  takes  the  place  of 
In  inflating  the  stomach  to  determine  : 
this  bulb  or  a  so-called  stomach-pump.  ' 
two-way  stop-cock,  so  that  the  barrel  of 


with  the  stomach-tube  or  opened  to  the 
means  of  a  lever  controlled  by  the  hand  b( 
can  be  readily  turned. 

The  stomach-pump  formerly  in  common  uae  < 
unnecessary  and  not  to  be  recommended.    No  i 

afforded  by  the  siphon  apparatus  and  bulb  desi 
suction  may  easily  detach  bits  of  the  gastric  muct 
use  of  the  bulb  is  not  advisable  for  emptying  the 
unnecessary  if  the  directions  given  on  p.  442  be 
value  in  freeing  the  tube  when  the  latter  is  cloggf 
should  be  done  by  forcing  air  through  the  tube  ra 

TECHNIC  OF  INTRODUCING  A  Si 

The  patient  should  be  in  the  sitting  j 
open.  The  operator  supports  the  patiei 
and  introduces  the  tube  with  his  right  wit! 
patient's  mouth.  The  rounded  end  of  thi 
and  down  over  the  base  of  the  tongue,  e 
there  be  no  obstruction  in  the  esophagus,  1 
with  anything  but  water.  If  the  patient  i 
breathe  quietly  and  deeply,  the  tube  car 
<  See  Examination  of  the 
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■  if  we  use  the  rather 
saaaure  him  in  every 
:  of  the  process  and 
ing  him  during  the 
esophagus  but  a  few 
cted.  The  distance 
isually  about  40  cm. 


;  tube  has  been  com- 


erienced  examiner  to»f 
ifficult]^  in  breathing  is 
lire  of  the  tube,  or  to 
aetimeB  hisaing  reepirai- 
breathing  through  the 
nination  of  the  Esopb- 
oduce  the  tube  into  the 
:  closee  tbe  instant  any 
^is  is  depressed  and  the 
[  swallowing  act  at  the 

],  it  is  well  to  withdraw 
,  or  much  gagging  upon 

ght  in  one  ofthe  foasfe 


lot  the  pharynx  with  a 
ipy  and  Tracheoscopy .) 

HE  INTKODUCTION 
C  PURPOSES 

aes  not  indirate  the 
atient  too  much  di»- 
ute  diagnosiB  eeems 
)loyed  has  failed  and 
ig  the  diagnosis  by 

ndicated  in  all  grave 
LP  lesions;  in  cardiac 
;  the  passing  of  the 
t'sms  (on  account  of 
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the  danger  of  perforation);  in  patients 
and  in  those  who  have  recently  had  hen 
stomach. 

THE  VARIOUS  STEPS  IN  T] 

The  beet  time  to  introduce  the  tube  i 
fasting  stomach,  the  patient  having  inj 
rather  abundant  mixed  meal. 

We  first  cleanse  the  fasting  stomach,  < 
tion  which  it  may  contain.  After  the 
patient,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  is 
gently,  to  aid  in  expelling  any  etomach- 
tiie  attempt  is  repeated  with  ^e  patient 
tion.  After  the  evacuation,  or  if  nothing 
a  little  lukewarm  water,  and  later  a  pint 
stomach  again  by  depressing  the  funnel  I 
If  employing  a  funnel,  the  examiner  mv 
that  the  tube  does  not  become  empty,  i 
In  case  any  particles  stop  up  the  tube,  it 
back  into  the  stomach  by  elevating  the 
through  with  the  bulb.  Strong  aspiratioi 
aspiration  with  the  bulb  or  the  stomach-] 
ing  the  obstructing  particles  forcibly  thro' 
on  account  of  the  danger  alluded  to  at 
out  in  this  way  until  the  returning  fluid 
ference  with  the  test-meal  given  later,  it 
water.  This  can  best  be  done  by  using 
and  the  method  described  on  p.  445  et 
moved  before  beginning  the  wa^iing,  it  sh 
(See  p.  446.)  If  this  was  not  possible,  thi 
the  first  dilution. 

After  emptying  and  cleansing  the  fi 
cedure  is  to  determine  its  size  and  positio 
with  water.  This  can  be  accomplished  qu 
the  rubber  bulb  [or  a  Davidson  syringe, — 
the  dorsal  decubitus,  with  the  lower  chest 
We  must  inflate  cautiously  and  stop  whe 
too  great  tension  results.  After  it  is  mi 
will  generally  disclose  the  size  and  shap< 
not,  however,  correspond  to  those  of  tl 
filled  with  food.  (See  p.  424.)  Neverthele 
in  this  way.  The  position  of  the  semilur 
vature  is  of  greater  significance  in  this  n 
curvature,  and  in  inspection  of  the  inflal 
the  position  of  the  lesser  curvature  bb  v 
confusing  a  gastroptosis  or  loop-shaped  st 
logically  dilated. 

The  "hour-glass"  stomach  is  very  ra; 
connected  by  a  constricted  passage,  and 
be  recognized  by  inspection  of  the  inflatt 

•  This  will  be  Buperfluous  if  we  have  alreadjr 
by  inspection,  by  palpation,  and  by  percussion. 

»  Virchow's  Arch,,  1885,  vol.  cxI,  No.  3,  p. 
inn.  Med.,  1903,  No.  7. 
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ne  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
thick  walls),  palpation  and 
lly  detennine  me  outline  or, 
ire.  Useful  infoimation  con- 
«  obtained  by  measuring  the 
nt  can  tolerate  without  dis- 
lormal  stomach  will  contain 
igurcs  were  detennined  upon 
variations  according  to  the 
asses  and  countries.  Hence 
ng  without  reserve.  Besides, 
loniB  or  upward  through  the 
larity  diseased.  An  increase 
■isea  from  sta^ation  of  food 
ued  insufflation  produce  a 
istead  of  a  localized  bulging 
losing  an  insufficiency  of  the 

luld  note  if  any  tumors  be 
ioD  of  the  tumora.  As  soon 
the  air  is  allowed  to  escape, 
cessary  discomfort.  Thin  is 
abdomen  with  the  tube  in 
3ceed,  a  slight  change  in  the 
le  desired  effect.  If  not,  the 
dily  cleared  by  insufflating  a 
ins  (see  above)  is  of  especial 
I  to  be  avoided.  The  tube 
enough  to  damage  the  mucosa 
he  orifices  in  the  tube, 

nstantly  relieved  (p.  424)  is  one 
iBtead  of  an  effervesciiu  powder, 
lationB  of  a  etomach  in&ited  with 
food  during  digestion.  Hence,  in 
>uld  be  mapped  out  by  inspection 
'  (see  p.  425),  the  patient  beini^  in 
X>mptetel]r,  in  order  to  determms 
>ph  (see  p,  424),  the  tube  should 
led  as  Boon  sb  the  patient  exper- 

ter  usually  f  umishee  euch  accurate 
nach  that  it  seems  very  question- 
^ittical  purposes.  The  latter  pro- 
[  electnc  lamp  at  the  tip,  into  the 
-lay  examination,  however,  after 
B  valuable  for  the  rewapiition  of 
"adio^ph,  and  of  an  Hour-glasi 
so  evident  in  the  radiograph,  are, 
the  other  proceduree  mentioned 
klpation  will  probably  escape  hoth 

)f  the  soft  tube  along  the  greater 
m  be  felt  especially  plainly,  and 
1  palpation  shoula  be  practised 
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TESTING  THE  GASTBIC  FUNCTIONS  BY 

The  principle  involved  follows :  The 
mined  meal  upon  a  fasting  stomach,  t, 
emptied  artificially  or  the  first  thing  i 
conclusions  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
from  the  chemical  character  of  the  eon: 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time. 

Various  test-breakfasts  have  been  i 
one  kind  is  better;  for  others,  another 
to  test  the  behavior  of  a  certain  food 
should  be  selected  for  a  test-breakfast.  A 
behavior  of  the  stomach  under  an  ordii 
a  meal  for  our  test,  e.  g.,  Riegel'a  test-n 
mutton  broth,  a  beefsteak  (15  to  200  g 
a  roll.  The  test-meal  should  be  given 
usually  eaten,  for  Marbaix'  has  shown 
provoke  an  abnormal  secretion  from  ' 
test-breakfast  is  the  most  serviceable  fc 
and  uniform.  It  consists  of  one  roll  (ab« 
of  white  bread,  and  two  cups  (400  cc.| 
milk  or  sugar.  The  patient  should  ch 
More  useful  and  accurate  information  w 
Seller's  Butyrometric  Test-breakfast." 
meal  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stor 
until  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  secretio. 
the  tube.  Riegel's  meal  is  ordinarily 
hours;  the  Ewald-Boas  and  the  "bui 
hour.  If  no  contents  can  be  obtained  a 
day  another  meal  should  be  ingested, 
interval.  Conversely,  if  information  b( 
the  stomach  requires  to  empty  itself  c 
peated  and  the  meal  extracted  after  a  l< 

The  Ewald  and  Boas  method  of  expre 
of  obtaining  the  stomach-contents,  Th 
and  strain  down.  The  food  is  usually  ( 
in  the  right  or  left  lateral,  rather  than 
tube  become  clogged,  we  can  generally 
through,  which  is  more  convenient  than 
more  water.  When  but  little  is  expellei 
sure,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  stomach 
correctly  the  amount  of  the  meal  wl; 
(See  p.  482  in  regard  to  the  proceduw 
If  the  method  for  completely  emptyin| 
cribed  be  employed,  this  procedure  is  ent 

A  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  COMFLETS  EV 
The  method  of  expression  described 
antee  that  the  stomach  is  completely 
lavage  of  the  stomach  gives,  to  a  certa 
pleteness,  but  does  not  afford  quantitati' 
called  residue  estimation  has,  with  propi 
'  Marbaix,  La  Cc 
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itUity  of  the  stomach, 
t  the  Btomach  should 
:ee8  which  he  has  used 
I  method.  This  proc- 
omach  are  completely 
les  may  ciog  the  tube  , 
l&n.  For  this  reason 
3  the  Riegel  or  Ewald 
i  the  opening  of  the 
he  contents.  During 
upward,  and  project 
after  part  of  the  con- 

\  stomach-tube  of  the 
opening,  possesses  a 
the  lower  end.     They 


id  are  placed  more  or 
i  introduced  until  the 
a  the  stomach.  The 
i  usual  way,  with  the 
iw  has  ceased,  the  ex- 
!s  him  well,  and  holds 
taining  the  left  lateral 
le  external  end  of  the 
One  of  the  openings 
iw  the  lowest  point  of 
if  the  contents  of  the 
!  aid  of  gentle  pressure 
i  schematic  relations 
condition  which  intor- 
lach  by  the  ordinaiy 
■  openmgs  which  the 
le  patient,  one  of  the 
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Openings  must  lie  at  the  deepeet  level  of  ■ 
form  of  the  etomach  must  be  taken  into  ac 
quantity  of  the  fluid  could  be  trapped  in  th 
even  when  the  cardia  waa  the  lowest  point, 
recommends  the  patient  to  retain  the  left  1 
position  to  bring  the  body  over  the  edge  o 
show,  if  this  be  done,  even  with  a  very  ma 
pyloric  end  will  be  completely  emptied  of 
13  completely  convinced,  by  experiments  whi 
out  the  stomach  after  this  procedure,  that  i 
which  may  adhere  to  the  mucosa  are  left  in 
this  process  as  a  very  distinct  advance  in  g 
objections  which  were  raised  to  the  butyron 
of  inability  to  empty  the  stomach  completely 
peutic  purposes,  for  lavage,  and  for  cleansi 
administration  of  a  teat-meal,  the  procedui 
[Since  adopting  the  author's  method  of  ex] 
succeeded  in  recovering  a  sufficient  amount 
examination,  and  venture  to  commend  it  he 
The  gtoraach  in  the  knee-chest  posture  may  als 
mentioned  stomach-tube,  but  the  poBition  is  not  t 
several  openings  be  not  availftble,  one  may  place  tl 
and  gradually  withdraw  the  tube,  until  the  openinc  ie 
suggestion  to  replace  the  multiple  opening  tube  by 
notbe  accepted.^ 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  i 
The  materials  removed  from  a  fasting  stoi 
the  same  way  as  the  vomitus,  so  far  as  their  m 
peculiarities  are  concerned.  For  the  chemi 
rules  apply  as  for  testing  the  expressed  breali 
If  the  fasting  stomach  contain  remnants  ol 
there  must  be  a  considerable  degree  of  mi 
a  normal  stomach  would  be  empty  within  t 
even  quite  an  abundant  meal,  and  in  any  ev< 
morning. 


r  currant  I 
a  degree  at  motor  insuificiency  of  the  Eton 
next  day  contains  any  of  the  fruit  or  seeds.  The  f 
does  nDt  make  any  difference  whether  or  not  the  pf 
ordinary  nourishment. 

If  we  can  obtain  from  the  fasting  stoma 
of  fluid  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid  w 
hypersecretion  may  be  diagnosed,  because,  if 
secrete  only  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  i 
tube  or  of  the  saliva  swallowed  may  suffice 
Small  amounts  of  fluid  containing  hydrochlo 
for  Schreike  has  shown,  and  later  Gentzcn 
moid  test,  that  the  fasting  stomach  contains  i 
containing  hydrochloric  acid.  Hence  a  smf 
'  Zeit.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixv,  \ 
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of  acid  fluid  which  can  be 
remain  within  the  normal 
[dividual  authority.  Ordi- 
^ases  have  been  reported, 
red  without  any  noticeable 
ilogie  for  a  fasting  Btomach. 
tween  a  physiologic  and  a 
rentiate  between  primary 
to  stagnation,  compare  p. 
ifiting  stomach  is  thin,  not 
04  to  1005.  It  thus  differs 
cts  of  digestion,  such  as  is 
ood  is  retained.    (Compare 

at  it  is  due  to  bacteriologic 
ished  production  of  hydro- 
secretion  of  gastric  juice 

eniah  bile-containing  fluid, 
;  stomach.  It  consists  of 
}m  the  ^ag^g  and  vomit- 
d  examinations  show  that 
e  been  no  vomiting  effort*, 
chronic  disease,  there  must 
ductus  choledochus  (Boas), 
ated  by  various  authors,* 

color  IS  really  due  to  bile. 
lach-contents  in  such  caees 
cretes  enough  acid  to  pro- 
I  other  hand,  the  stomach 
nd  the  fluid  is  stagnant  for 

remain  acid.     In  case  the 

that  the  6uid  comes  from 
ilkaline  solution.  For  this 
akes  colored  with  Magdala- 
;en  rendered,  if  necessary, 

cent,  soda  solution.  The 
itained  in  the  fluid,  and  the 
acid  reaction,  it  is  usually 
ypain,  because  in  acid  solu- 
sin  of  the  gastric  juice. 


). 

may  sometimes  be  difi^osed 
BTOBCopic  and  microscopic  con- 
st method  is  to  wofh  out  the 

repeat  the  lavage  the  next 
ythmg  overnight.  Sometimes 
le  tuM  for  microecopic  exami- 
)itB  or  cells  can  thus  often  be 
ma  be  considerably  ulcernted. 

only  the  sediment  examined 

.  med.  Wocb.,  1896,  No.  23. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GASTRIC 
ORDINARY  {ETAL&-BC 

The  expressed  breakfast  is,  firsl 
the  filtrate  is  called  the  "gastric  jui( 

APPEARANCE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  TB 
GRAVTTY  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICI 
TILITY 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  froi 
fast  in  relation  to  the  digesting  func 
were  mentioned  upon  p.  427  et  secj., 
vomited  gastric  juice,  (See  especial 
bread.) 

The  amount  of  the  expelled  mat 
tance.  The  Ewald-Boas  tes^meal  d 
ally  more  than  30  to  70  cc.  of  filtrate 
not  be  given  to  these  figures,  becaus 
larger  amounts  are  within  physiolog 
of  200  to  300  cc.  makes  motor  insuff 
If  there  be  a  large  volume  of  fluid  an( 
chloric  acid,  hypersecretion  is  very  ] 
ever,  sometimes  secondary  to  motor 
tinual  stimulation  of  residual  com 
contain  a  lai^  proportion  of  soli< 
suggested.  This  diagnosis  b  confin] 
particles  of  food.  If  the  organ,  ei| 
contain  any  remains  of  the  meal,  ^ 
motor  insufficiency.  To  determine  t 
(independent  of  motor  insufficiency) 
but  very  little  or  no  fluid.  Then  U 
of  acid  fluid,  hypersecretion  is  defii 
may  very  properly  be  assumed  if  th 
decidedly  dimmished,  but  only  whei 
lavage  that  the  stomach  is  thoroughl 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  filtn 
and  1020.  In  hypersecretion  and 
mechanism  it  is  diminished  cither  bj 
of  soluble  digestive  products.  Pui 
products  has  (see  p.  447)  a  specific  g 

EXAMINATION  OF  S 

As  is  well  known,  the  salivary 
soluble  starch  (amylum  to  amlduli 
the  latter  violet.  The  next  chang 
reddish  to  a  mahogany -brown  color 
and  maltose  are  formed  {not,  as  was  : 
last  two  products  no  longer  produce 

In  testing  the  gastric  contcnt-s  fo 
the  point  to  determine  is  whether,  1 
in  considerable  quantity,  even  in  tl 
there  are  also  the  above-mentioned  te 
With  a  solution  of  iodin  this  can  be 
trin  produces  no  color,  but  it  has  a 
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starch  itself.  Consequently,  when  slight  traces  of  iodin  are  added  to  a 
uniform  mixture  of  starch  and  achroodextrin,  the  iodin  combines  with 
the  achroodextrin  before  it  affects  the  starch.  Therefore,  if  we  add 
traces  of  iodin  to  a  mixture  of  starch  and  achroodextrin,  no  color  will 
result  until  an  excess  of  iodin  brings  out  the  violet.  A  drop  of  a  very- 
dilute  (wine  yellow)  Lugol's  iodin  solution  ^  upon  a  glass  rod  is  added 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  residue  on  the  filter-paper,  or  even  to  the  filtrate 
(because  the  latter  always  contains  soluble  starch).  If  achroodextrin  be 
present,  no  color  will  appear  until  an  excess  of  iodin  is  added.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  starch  digestion  has  occurred,  the  slightest  trace  of  iodin 
will  produce  a  violet  color. 

If  a  large  volume  of  gastric  contents  be  at  our  disposal,  the  test  may 
be  performed  as  follows:  LugoFs  solution  (0.1  gm.  iodin,  0.2  gm.  po- 
tassium iodid,  200  cc.  water)  or  centinormal  iodin  solution  is  added  drop 
by  drop  to  the  filtrate.  The  amount  added  before  a  violet  color  appears 
will  furnish  an  approximately  accurate  quantitative  measure  of  the 
degree  of  starch  digestion.  The  latter,  of  course,  depends  not  only  upon 
the  rapidity  of  enzyme  action,  but  also  upon  the  degree  of  the  absorption 
of  the  product  formed. 

Starch  digestion  is  a  function  of  the  salivary  enzyme.  Its  action  is 
apparent  partly  in  the  mouth  and  partly  in  the  stomach  for  a  short  time 
alter  the  meal.  Hence,  starch  digestion  would  naturallv  seem  of  little 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  stomach  diseases.  But  tnis  is  not  really 
so,  because  an  increased  acidity  will  interrupt  starch  digestion  very 
quickly.  A  blue  color  is  obtained  on  the  addition  of  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  iodin  solution.  On  the  contrary,  with  hypoacidit}'^  starch  diges- 
tion progresses  very  favorably  and  completely.  Hence,  the  degree  of 
starch  digestion  serves  as  a  rou^h  test  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  secretion. 
Boas  claims  that  a  digestive  fluid  containing  0.15  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  will  arrest  starch  digestion.  Nevertheless,  even  with  normal  gas- 
tric digestion,  achroodextrin  is  present  in  the  Ewald  breakfast  one  hour 
after  its  ingestion.  It  was  probably  produced  before  enough  acid  had 
been  secreted  to  reach  the  above  degree  of  concentration.  Achroodex- 
trin is  often  absent  in  hyperacidity.  Lactic  acid  does  not  impede  starch 
digestion  until  it  is  more  concentrated  than  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that 
starches  are  frequently  well  digested  in  the  gastric  contents  in  hypo- 
motility  (Stauungsmagen)  in  case  the  stomach  contains  lactic,  instead 
of  free  hvdrochloric,  acid. 

QUAUTATTVE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FILTERED  GASTRIC  JUICE  FOR  ACmS 

The  reaction  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  is,  first  of  all,  tested  with 
Ktmus-paper.  If  the  reaction  be  acid  (as  is  almost  universally  the 
case),  we  get  no  information  about  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  especially  of  free  acid,  in  the  gastric  juice,  since  besides  acids,  salts, 
particularly  the  acid  phosphates,  also  turn  blue  litmus  red. 

To  determine  whether  the  acid  reaction  is  due  to  free  acid  or  only  to 
acid  salt  we  employ  Congo-red,  in  the  form  of  commercial  Congo-red 
paper.  If  the  gastric  juice  turn  a  strip  of  this  paper  blue,  some  free 
acid  must  be  present:  either  free  hydrochloric  or  some  organic  acid.^ 

*  A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodin  added  to  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  iodid. 

'Congo-red  is  not  at  all  changed  by  acids  combined  with  proteins  or  with  or- 
ganic bases^  and  by  acid  phosphates  only  in  such  concentrations  as  do  not  occur  in  the 
stomach.  The  reaction  may  be  regarded  in  the  case  of  stomach-contents  as  one  for 
free  hydrochloric  acid. 

29 
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To  decide  whether  the  acid  is  orga 
various  qualitative  teats. 

Tests  for  Free  Hydrochloric  Ai 
chloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents 
of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  secret* 
tents  of  the  stomach,  especially  the 
excess  of  acid  remains.  Concerning  t 
ence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  see  p. 

The  reactions  with  methyl-vioiet, 
azobenzene  have  not  proved  satisfact 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose: 

Congo-red  Reaction. — Congo-red, 
nat«d  with  the  dye,  is  changed  by  o 
but  only  in  such  concentrations  as  occ 
In  any  case  the  change  in  color  is  n 
chloric  acid,  so  that  a  dark-blue  reac 
ence  of  the  latter. 

Phloroglucin-vanillin  Reaction 
reagent  consists  of  phloroglucin  2  gt 
One  or  two  drops  of  this  solution  a 
mixed  with  the  same  amount  of  gast 
warmed  over  a  small  flame.  If  free 
drying  margins  of  the  mixture  will  de 
If  absent,  the  solution  dries  up,  leavi 
reaction  becomes  a  little  more  scnsiti 
rather  more  gastric  juice  than  reagen 

The  phloroglucin-vanillin  test  giv 
ence  of  0.005  per  cent,  hydrochloric  a 

Tests  for  Lactic  Add.—Uffeln 
ployed  to  test  the  gastric  juice  for 
mixture  of  20  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  c; 
of  dilute  ferric  chlorid.  This  solutior 
a  transparent  amethyst  blue.  The  r 
before  each  test,  since  the  violet  col 
This  is  a  very  delicate  reagent:  ev( 
to  a  beautiful  canary  yellow  or  gri 
without  the  formation  of  any  pronoui 
lactic  acid,  because  proteids,  salts,  an 
fluch  a  result.  Uffelmann's  reaction 
to  the  fluid  to  be  tested  one  or  two  < 
solution  of  ferric  chlorid  (without  ca 
lactic  acid,  it  will  become  distinctlj 
case  the  same  amount  of  ferric  chlo 
comparison.  Uffelmann's  reaction  is 
su^rs,  peptones,  alcohol,  tartaric, 
acids  and  various  other  substances  ; 
objection  is  that  the  reaction  may  be 
phates  and  a  considerable  excess  of 
tint  of  the  stomach-contents,  and  s< 
addition  of  the  ferric  chlorid,  may 
accuracy  will  result  if  we  isolate  the  1 
juice  with  ether,  removing  the  ether  b; 
test  upon  the  ether  residue  dissolve 
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y  appropriately  modified  by  H.  StrauBs.'     By  this  method  all 
i  error  are  avoided  and  a  quantitative  result  obtained. 

is'   Uethod  of  Determining  Lactic  Acid.^He  extracts  the  gastric 
rith  ether,  but  does  not  evaporate  the  ether.     He  shakes  the  ethereal  ex- 

a,  dilute  BolutioD  of  ferric  elilorid,  according  to  Fleischer's  method.  If 
'  layer  shows  a  greenish  coloration,  the  reaction  ta 
By  employing  definite  quantities  of  reagent  and  solu- 
itensily  ot  the  coloration  can  be  made  to  furnish  an 
ite  estimate  of  the  amount  of  lactic  acid.  The  pro- 
3  follows:  5  cc.  of  gastric  juice  are  put  into  a  separa- 
;1  (Fig.  207)  having  two  division  marks,  one  corre- 
o  a  volume  of  5  cc.  the  other  to  that  of  25  cc.;  ether 
Ided  to  the  25  cc.  mark.  The  solutions  are  then 
;orously.  After  the  mixture  has  settled  into  layers 
•  juice  at  the  bottom  ia  drawn  ot!  by  means  of  the 
Distilled  water  is  then  added  up  to  the  25  cc.  mark. 
ops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chlorid  (containing 
ric  chlorid  to  9  parts  of  distilled  water)  are  added, 
ixture  aKOtn  vigorously  shaken.  If  more  than  1  per 
etic  acid  be  present,  the  layer  ot  water  below  is 
.  intense  greenish  yellow.  Smaller  amounts  do  not 
ly  distinct  color  change.  Strauss'  method  eliminates 
irces  of  error  of  the  orditary  UfTelmann's  reaction 
;ntioned).  None  of  the  substances  which  produce 
reaction  (peptones  and  carbohydrates),  nor  sub- 
lich  mask  the  reaction  (hydrochloric  acid  and  phoa- 
U  be  taken  up  by  the  ether  in  any  appreciable  quanti- 

ether  employed  should  be  free  from  alcohol.     This 
fSces  for  all  practical  purposes.     It  should  be  remem- 

Strauss'  test  may  be  negative  if  the  lactic  acid  prea- 


combined  with  the  proteins  of  thef^astric  iuio 


pletely  .  si 

ilbuminate  of  lactic  acid  docs  not  then  give  up  lactic     Rg.  307.—) 
e  ether.     In  such  a  case,  which  can  oi5cur  only  when  funnel. 

;  juice  does  not  react  for  free  acids,  it  is  advisable  to 
snaking  after  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  to  the  gastric  juice  up  to 
g  of  the  Congo-red  reaction. 

us'  experiments  (see  p.  462  et  seq.),  contrary  to  the  old  idea, 
at  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  not  a  part  of  normal  gastric 
,  but  is  rather  due  to  bacterial  fermentations,  which  are  nor- 
Evented  by  the  presence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
Tie  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  expressed  meals,  as  demon- 
ly  Strauss'  method,  must,  therefore,  be  considered  a  pathologic 
non.  This  points  both  to  a  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents 
le  absence  or  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of  the  free  hydrochloric 
only  when  these  factors  occur  together  is  opportunity  furnished 
dant  lactic-acid  fermentation.  Hence  a  large  quantity  of  lactic 
jund  with  motor  insuffidenqj  of  the  stomach,  more  pariiicularly 
«nosis  of  the  pylorus,  and  then  only  when  associated  with  dim- 
dydrochloric-acid  production.  As  experience  shows,  this  ia 
■  due  to  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus;  hence  a  certain  amount  of 
ice  has  justly  been  attached  to  the  demonstration  of  lactic 
he  stomach-con t«nt8  as  suggesting  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma 
)niacfa.  But  the  opinion,  originally  advanced  by  Boas,  that  the 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  was  pathognomonic  of  this 
as  not  been  confirmed.  Benign  stenosis  and  gastric  insu^- 
when  combined  with  deficient  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
eatedly  furnished  a  positive  test  to  lactic  acid. 
)  Beriin.  klin.  Woeh.,  18S5,  No.  37. 
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One  objection  to  all  the 
acid  fermentation  in  the  stom 
EwaJd'a  test-breakfast,  alwa; 
for  this  reason,  substituted  a  I 
meal,  there  being  no  lactic  a 
seems  really  unnecessarj^,  co 
lactic  acid  which  is  contained 
importance  should  be  attacl 
reaction.  The  advantage  of 
fairly  accurately  the  amount 
to  give  a  positive  reaction  fn 
with  water  (not  milk),  witho' 

Detection  of  Volatile  F 
butyric,  acetic,  or  valeriamc— 
recognized  by  their  characti 
complicated  and  hardly  prai 
mally  after  the  ingestion  of 
to  be  attributed  to  the  actioi 
juice,  recently  more  exactly 
tile  fatty  acids,  like  lactic  ac 
and  stagnation  of  the  gastri 
occur  from  what  is  containec 

QUANTIT. 

The  quantitative  analysif 
because  organic  acids,  and  es 
as  hydrochloric  acid,  and  beci 
hydrochloric  acid  and  that  w 
as  we  have  already  explainec 
chloric-acid  tests.  To  make 
may  arrange  in  the  following 
gastric  juice,  i.  e.,  those  tui 
and  the  chlorin-containing  co 
ing  for  hydrochloric  acid,  in 

1.  Acid-reaeting  conatituf 
(a)  Free  and  combined 
(h)  Organic  acids, 

(c)  Acid  salts  (acid  phe 

2.  Chlorin-containing  con 

(d)  Free  hydrochloric  i 

(e)  Hydrochloric  acid 
produces  no  color  reaction,  bii 
(This  is  usually  called  combi 

(/)  Chlorids,  neither  rei 
Titration  of  the  Total 
to  determine  the  total  acidi 
with  a  I,  sodium  hydroxid 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  thi 
neutraliee  a  definite  volumi 
^ilows:  As  is  well  known,  a 
which  contains  in  each  liter  i 
as  its  molecular  weight.    J 
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this  by  diluting  it  10  times.  According  to  the  definition,  equal  volumes 
of  normal  solutions  neutralize  each  other:  1  cc.  of  a  ^  NaOH  solu- 
tion neutraUzes  exactly  0.1  cc.  of  a  normal  HCl,  etc. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  ACIDIMETRIC  NORMAL  SOLUTIONS 

While  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  use  oxalic  acid  as  a  standard  substance  for 
the  preparation  of  a  standard  acid,  by  dissolving  63  gm.  of  the  non-eflBoresced  acid 
m  water,  and  making  up  to  one  liter,  more  recently,  owing  to  the  somewhat  incon- 
stant composition  of  the  crystals,  pure  sodivun  carbonate  (dry)  has  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  normal  solution.  From  this  a  standard  decinormal  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlonc  acid  is  prepared. 

Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid  (1000  cc.  -  36.458  gm.  HCl).— Pure  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  water  to  about  1020  specific  gravity,  and  the  result- 
ing solution  is  titrated  against  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  For  this  purpose 
6  gm.  of  pure  sodium  bicarbonate  are  heated  in  aplatinum  crucible  over  a  flame  for 
one  hour.  The  heat  must  be  applied  gently.  The  heatmg  is  continued  until  the 
platlniun  crucible  and  its  contents  no  longer  lose  weight.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
m  a  desiccator  and  finally  weighed.  From  this  one  weighs  out  exactly  2  gm., 
dissolves  in  100  cc.  water,  adds  three  drops  of  methyl-orange  solution  (0.2  m  1000), 
and  titrates  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  yellow  color  of  the  solution  changes  to 
orange.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  diluted  with  water  until  37.7  cc.  of  the  acid 
are  required  to  neutralize  2  gm.  of  the  sodium  carbonate. 

Normal  Sodium  Hydroxid  (1000  cc.  -  40.058  gm.  NaOH).— Fifty  gm.  of  sodium 
hydroxid  are  dissolved  in  cold  distilled  water,  and  diluted  up  to  1000  cc.     This 
eohrtion  is  ti"         ' 
an  indicator, 
the  acid. 

A  decinormal  solution  is  prepared  by  diluting  the  normal  solution  1  ;  10;  a 
centinormal  solution,  by  diluting  1  :  100. 


Uon  is  titrated  against  the  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as 
idicator,  and  further  diluted  imtil  1  cc.  of  the  alkali  exactly  neutralizes  1  cc.  of 
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A  buret  is  filled  to  the  zero-point  with  decinormal  sodium  hydroxid 
solution.  In  a  porcelain  dish  or  in  a  beaker,  held  over  a  white  sheet  of 
paper,  10  cc.  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  to  be  investigated  is  placed.^ 
A  few  drops  [two]  of  an  alcoholic  solution  [1  per  cent.]  of  phenolphthalein 
are  added.  The  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  is  allowed  to  run 
in  slowly  until  the  red  color  is  permanent  [and  until  no  deepening  of  the 
tint  is  caused  by  addition  of  the  alkalis. — Ed.].  The  amount  of  decinor- 
mal solution  used  for  neutralization  is  the  expression  of  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  contents.  The  acidity  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways:  It  may 
be  calculated  in  terms  of  a  single  acid,  or,  as  Jaworski  has  suggested  and 
a  number  of  writers  have  followed,  in  degrees  of  acidity.  Usually  the 
acidity  is  calculated  in  terms  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  definition  of 
normal  solutions,  equal  volumes  of  these  neutralize  one  another:  1  cc. 
of  normal  sodium  hydroxid  therefore  neutralizes  1  cc.  of  normal  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Normal  hydrochloric  acid  contains  in  1  liter  one  equivalent 
(i.  e.,  36.5  gm.)  hydrochloric  acid;  1  cc.  normal  hydrochloric  acid  contains, 
therefore,  0.0365  gm.  hydrochloric  acid.  This  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  corresponds  to  1  cc.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxid.  One  cc.  of  the 
decinormal  sodium  hydroxid  used  corresponds  to  0.00365  gm.  hydro- 
chloric acid.     From  these  data  the  calculation  of  the  degree  of  acidity 

*  Martius  has  shown  that  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents the  unfiltered  juice  should  be  used,  because  the  acid  is  divided  unequally  be- 
tween the  solids  and  liquids,  the  solids  holding  back  the  greater  part  of  the  acid. 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  easier  to  perform  the  test  with  the  filtered  con- 
tents.   In  using  the  butyrometric  method,  the  filtrate  must  be  used. 
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in  terms  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  quil 
deciuormaj  sodium  hydroxid  to  nei 
this  correaponds  to  an  amount 
cc.  of  gastric  contents  of  5  X  ( 
chloric  acid.  Calculated  iu  per  cen 
0,1825  per  cent.  This  method  of  cal 
acid  doea  not,  indeed,  give  us  the  tn 
other  factora  in  the  gastric  juice  infli 
vantage  that  it  gives  us  an  idea  oi 
which  the  gastric  juice  in  question  ci 
acidity  in  terms  of  "  degrees  of  acidit; 
of  centimeters  of  decinormal  sodiut 
neutralize  100  cc.  of  gastric  juice.  ] 
multiply  the  number  of  centtmeten 
A  gaatric  juice  which  requires  5  cc.  c 
therefore,  a  degree  of  acidity  of  50. 
advantage  that  it  expresses  exactly  v 
to  hydrochloric  acid  is  based  on  tl 
whole  of  the  acidity  is  due  to  hydn 
the  calculation  to  hydrochloric  acid  | 
ditions  iu  the  gastric  juice. 

Strictly  in  all  titrations  of  the  acidity  oF 
of  the  facts  which  Morili  has  brought  out 
This  has,  Iiowever,  not  been  done  in  clinical  i 
take  into  account  the  investigation  of  Voll 
albumose  content  of  the  g'^tric  juice  ia  rei 
kalis.  Volhard  hasfound  that  considerabli 
the  above  mctliod  to  be  used  in  neutralii 
proteins  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  tor  tl 
as  with  acids.  As  phenolphthslein  is  a  r 
the  end-reaction  only  takes  place  when  no 
but  also  of  tlie  proteins,  are  saturated.  A 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  are  too  higl 
difTerences  which  have  been  observed  betw 
and  the  amount  of  acid  as  found  by  tiln 
hyperacidity  have  been  found  where  the  t 
the  other  hand,  high  values  have  been  fo 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  In  order  to  a' 
e  of  litmus  by  the  drop  method  (taking 


Quantitative  Estimation  of  tin 
ids  in  the  Qastric  Juice.— The  csti 

gastric  juice  is  a  very  simple  chenii 
tion  of  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
appears  more  difficult,  because  we 
factors  d,  e,  and/  (p.  452).  A  chloi 
judging  the  amount  of  h}drochlori( 
total  sum  aid  +  e  +  /,  and  include  < 
we  wish  to  determine  is  the  sum  of  i 
chloric  acid  secreted  by  the  stomach, 

Estimation  of  the  Total  Hydrochloi 

p.  452).— SiVi^piM's  Melhod.—This  depends 
absolutely  free,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
changed  to  their  corresponding  barium  salts 


,  t ' 
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mixture  be  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  incinerated,  the  barium  salts  of  the  or- 
^fuiic  acids  will  be  retransformea  to  barium  carbonate,  but  the  hydrochloric  acid 
Hi-ill  remain  fixed  as  barium  chlorid.  This  can  then  be  isolated  from  the  ash  by  ex- 
traction with  water,  and  then  titrated  with  a  solution  of  potassimn  bichromate, 
and  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  calculated  from  this.  The  preformed 
chbrids  in  the  stomach  do  not  influence  the  titration,  since  the  latter  is  concerned  only 
^th  the  barium  and  not  with  the  chlorid  salts. 

The  steps  of  Sj5qvist's  method  are  as  follows:  10  cc.  of  gastric  juice  are  slowly 
e>'aporated  to  dr3mess  in  a  silver  platiniun  dish,  with  an  excess  of  barium  car- 
bonate (free  from  chlorin).  The  residue  is  then  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  cooling,  the  residue  is  first  digested  with  10  cc.  of  water,  and  then  extracted 
repeatedly  with  hot  water  until  the  filtered  extract  amounts  to  50  cc. 

In  Older  to  titrate  for  barium  we  add  to  the  solution  one-fourth  to  one-third 
its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  3  to  4  cc.  of  a  solution  of  10  pai.  of  acetic  acid  and  10  gjca. 
of  sodium  acetate  in  100  cc.  of  water.  These  additions  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  barium  chromate  and  prevent  the  precipitation  of  calcium  chromate  from 
any  calcium  salt  that  may  be  present.  An  8.5  per  cent,  solution  of  chemically 
pure  potassium  bichromate  is  added  from  a  buret  to  the  solution  until  the  barium 
15  completely  precipitated.  So-called  *'tetra  paper''  (tetrarmethyl-paraphenylene- 
diamin  paper)  will  serve  to  indicate  the  end  of  tne  reaction.  Any  excess  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  will  produce  a  blue  color.  Every  cubic  centimeter  of  bichromate 
solution  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  in  order  to  complete  the  end-reaction  corre- 
sponds to  4.05  mg.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  this  reaction  is  not  sharply  defined, 
Sjdqyi£t  has  recently  improved  his  method  at  the  expense  of  simplicity  by  changing 
the  final  titration  with  bichromate  to  a  much  more  sharply  defined  iodin  titration, 
locdn  is  quantitatively  liberated  by  adding  KI  and  HCl  to  the  bichromate,  and  the 
iodin  is  determined  in  the  well-known  way  by  titrating  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
and  starch.  (See  Lehmann's  sugar  titration,  p.  621 .)  For  the  technic  of  this  modi- 
ficatbn  we  must  refer  to  the  original  communication  in  Vol.  V  of  the  Scandinavian 
Archives  of  Physiology,  1895. 

Leo*8  Method. — Leo's  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  both  free  and  combined 
hydrochloric  acid  are  neutralized  by  calcium  carbonate,  while  acid  phosphates  and 
other  combinations  reacting  in  the  titration  with  sodium  hydroxid  show  the  same 
acidity  after  treating  with  calcium  carbonate  as  before. 

Leo  first  removes  the  volatile  fatty  acids  by  distillation,  and  the  non-volatile 
fatty  acids  and  the  lactic  acid  by  extraction  with  ether,  and  then  estimates  the  total 
acidity  of  the  specimen  of  gastric  juice.  In  another  portion  he  combines  with  cal- 
cium carbonate  DOth  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  that  combined  with  the  pfotems, 
and  then  titrates  again.  The  amoimt  of  the  acidity  which  disappears  after  the 
addition  of  calcium  carbonate  corresponds  to  the  hydrochloric  acicf  present.  Cal- 
cium chlorid,  formed  in  the  neutralization  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  necessitates  (on 
account  of  the  probable  presence  of  acid  phosphates)  especially  skilful  manipula- 
tion when  performing  the  test.  If  calcium  chlorid  be  absent,  the  titration  of  the 
acid  phosphates  wiUbe  represented  by  the  following  formula:  PO4HJK  H-  NaOH  =- 
PO|HKNa  4-  H,0.  But  if  calcium  chlorid  be  present  in  the  solution  at  the  same 
time,  the  following  formula  will  represent  the  titration:  2PO4H2K  +  4NaOH  -h 
3CaCl,  -  (P0j)'Ca9  +  2KC1  4-  4NaCl  +  4H,0.  In  the  latter  case  we  need  double 
the  quantity  of  sodium  hydroxid  for  neutralization.  Leo  adds  an  excess  of  calcium 
chlond  to  both  specimens  before  titration,  in  order  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the 
calcium  chlorid  formed  by  the  neutralization  with  calcium  carbonate,  when  com- 
paring the  two  titrations.  For  the  details  of  the  technic  consult  Leo's  own  com- 
munication.^ 

Leo's  method  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  estimating  at  the  same  time  the 
quantity  of  acid  phosphates.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  Leo's 
method  has  been  condemned  by  F.  A.  Hoffman  ^  and  others. 

Lutke-Martius'  Mc^^od.— LUtke-Martius'  is  one  of  the  simplest  methods  for 
the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  secreted  (free  HCl  4- 
that  combined  with  proteins). 

We  first  estimate  the  total  amount  of  chlorin  in  a  specimen  of  gastric  con- 
t€nt«3  (see  below).  This  is  represented  by  a.  Another  specimen  of  the  gastric 
contents  is  incinerated,  the  chlorin  in  the  ash  estimated,  and  represented  by  h.    The 

*  Diagnostik  der  Erkrankungen  der  Verdauungsorgane,  Berlin,  1890. 
^Centralbl.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  vol.  xl. 

'Martins  employs  the  unfiHered  gastric  contents  exclusively,  instead  of  the  fil- 
trate.   (See  note  p.  453.) 
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latter  tliea  represents  the  chlorin  of  the  cl 
subtracting  b,  tlie  chlorin  of  the  chlorids, 
the  chlorin  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  secreti 

Volhard'a  method  estimates  the  total  ai 
acid  silver-nitrate  solution  is  added  to  a  n 
so  that  all  the  chlorin  present  will  be  ci 
determine  whatever  excess  of  silver  reruaii 
with  ammonium  thiocyanate.  The  silvei 
thiocyanate.  Iron  alum  or  sulphate  will 
precipitation  ia  complete.  It  may  be  addc 
In  addinjc  the  ammonium  thiocyanate,  thi 
persist  only  after  all  tiie  silver  has  been 
cyanate.  The  details  of  the  technic  are  ci 
LUtke: 

The  following  normal  solutions  are  eesi 

1.  -jij  silver  solution  containing  17  gir 
phatc  is  fdso  added  to  the  solution  as  an 
The  metliod  of  preparation  is  as  follows: 
in  about  900  ec.  of  25  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  a 
are  added  to  the  solution  and  the  volume  ti 
ardized  with  a  ^  HCI  solution  in  the  usual 

2.  [^  ammonium  thiocyanate  solution 
8  gm.  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  are  disso! 
quantity  contained  in  this  solution  estima 
For  this  purpose  10  cc.  of  the  (iron-containi 
and  1.50  to  200  cc.  of  water  added;  then  th 
in  from  a  buret  until  a  faint  reddish  color  apj 
used  for  this  purpose,  then  970  cc.  of  the  t! 
to  1000  cc.  After  such  a  dilution  a  further  t 
it  is  a  -^Q  solution. 

(a)  Estimation  of  the  Total  Chlorin.— 
mixed,  are  placed  in  a  100  cc.  graduated  f 
arc  measured  must  previously  be  rinsed 
jg-  silver  solution  are  added;  the  mixture 
minutes.  If  there  be  a  marked  color  to  tl 
by  adding  6  to  10  drops  of  a  potassium  pc 
not  often  necessary.  The  permanganate  si 
chlorin  is  alreaily  combined  with  the  silvei 
up  the  liydrocliloric  acid  and  form  free  ch 
the  analysb  would  be  questionable.  Aftei 
water  up  to  IIH)  cc-,  shake  well,  and  lilter  thi 

Fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  this  filtrate  | 
the  -^  thiocyanate  solution. 

The  total  amount  of  chlorin  ia  calculati 
meters  of  thiocyanate  solution  required  is  n; 
from  the  volume  of  the  silver  solution  used 

(6)  Determination  of  the  Ciditrtds.—Tts. 
a  platinum  dish  are  evaporated  to  dryness  o 
by  heating  the  dlih  with  an  alcohol  or  gas  b 
water-batTi.  Evaporation  proceeds  quickly 
The  residue  is  incinerated  over  the  direct  fla 
luminous  flame.  Excessive  and  prolonged  ■ 
because  tlie  chbrids  volatiliie  at  red  neat 
moistened  ash  is  pulverized  with  a  gloss  rod  i 
water,  and  tlie  nuid  tlien  tlirown  upon  a  1 
amount  of  water  is  sufficient  for  a  complete 
however,  whether  all  tlie  chlorin  has  been  w 
tion  may  be  added  to  tlie  lut^t  few  drops 
indicate  the  presence  of  chlorin  and  neci 
filtrate  is  then  placed  in  a  beaker  with  10  c 
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eyanate  solution.  The  amount  of  chlorin  held  in  combination  is  calculated 
jnc  the  number  of  cubic  ceotiinctera  of  the  tbiocvanate  solution  from  the 

>f  hydrochloric  acid 

9  two  values  found 

From  the  amouut 

le  amount  of  chlorin 

lulti  plying  the  result 
1  100  cc.  of  etomach- 

silver  solution  em- 
'U  found  c|uite  siifli- 


ochloric  acid  values 
k  of  which,  as  shown 


^ke-Martius  method 
p.  455)  theammon- 
n  of  the  chlorids  is 
will  be  correspond- 
1  method  Bometimes 
ater  than  the  total 
ice  the  total  acidity 
e  aa  well.  Reisener 
ites  the  ammonium 
'  b  will  then  fcive  a 
the  gaftric  contents 
neutralization  of  a 
tinum  dish,  the  solu- 


ial«dfn 


ifrom  the 

st  not  to  go  beyond 
is  employed  as  an 
It  the  chlorin  of  the 
chlorid. 

led  by  von  Leubp  for 
canic  and  inorganic 
re  changed  to  ulka- 
ic  salts  remain  neu- 
cted  from  the  total 

astric  juice  are  ti- 
sin  as  an  indicator. 
lum  dish  and  then 
ne  Holution  titrated 
Lhalein  again  added 
used  in  the  titration 
nine  the  amount  of 
total  acidity.  Tliis 
1.  The  only  disad- 
tliey  act  as  mineral 
»ined  by  ertimating 
wlucting  the  acidity 
nethod.  Of  course, 
eo's  method,  so  that 
ktion  of  the  orj^anic 
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This  method,  however,  gives  ii 

case  these  include  the  higher  fatty  acids,  wh 
quently  not  completely  neutralized  by  the 
desired  to  eetinate  these  higher  fatty  acids 
means  of  the  j^  NaOH,  must  be  well  shake 
and  any  acidity  arising  from  these  fatty  ac 
alcoholic -j^  NaOH,  This  neutralized  ethere 
tmlized  watery  solution  of  the  gastric  contei 
proceeding  in  this  manner  we  are  certain  thi 
of  the  organic  acids,  has  been  neutralized  i 
ash  is  the  measure  of  the  previously  present  c 
fication  the  Hehner-Maly  method  ia  also  of 

It  it  be  desireil  to  estimate  tlie  higher  f( 
the  unfUtered  gastric  contents  must  be  emplo; 
tion  of  butync  acid)  on  account  of  their  usi 
gastric  contents,  and  would  consequently  rem 

Determination  of  the  Free  Hydro 

("d,"  p.  452). — Mintz'a  method  of  titr 
solution  to  the  gastric  juice  from  a  bui 
color  reaction  for  free  hydrochloric  acid 
Phi oroglucin- vanillin  is  the  most  high) 
by  Mintz.  It  requires  but  a  few  drops 
influenced  by  any  organic  acid,  and  the 
The  necessity  of  heating  each  time  the 
the  method  tedious.  Hence,  it  has  i 
more  convenient  method  than  that  de* 
to  30  drops  of  phloroglucin-vanillin  t< 
before  titrating,  for  then,  by  heating  th 
the  contents,  we  can  observe  the  reactii 
rod  should  be  cooled  and  washed  carefu 

Another  reaction,  the  addition  of  me 
tents,  and  then  JJ,  NaOH  solution  until 
again  to  violet,  has  not  given  the  authoi 
it  is  so  difficult  to  recognize  the  final 
may  be  very  well  recognized  with  Coi 
solution  until  the  Congo-paper  is  no  Ion 
mends  this  method.  The  drop  method 
ing  the  fluid  in  a  platinum  loop  to  th( 
not  be  added  to  the  gastric  juice,  bee 
In  order  to  shorten  the  method  a  pori 
used  for  a  rapid  approximation,  and  to 
essary  may  be  added,  as  judged  from  t 
however,  remembei'  that  the  titration 
will  not  necessarily  give  the  same  resfili 
of  the  degrees  oi  delicacy  of  the  indica 
sensitiveness  of  Congo-red  to  organic  at 

Mironescu '  has  shown  that  the  vs 
especially  in  the  Ewald-Boas  test-niea 
contents  are  allowed  to  stand.  This  is 
chloric  acid  is  secreted  so  gradually  th; 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced.     With  test-m 


'  Therap.  Monatsh.,  N( 
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hich  are  not  so  easily  attacked  by  the  acid,  this  is  not  the  case. 
ir  then  to  perform  the  titration  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
lave  been  removed  from  the  stomach. 

Dii'a  Method  for  Detennitifng  Free  Hydrocbloric  Acid  or  tbe  Con- 
o(  Hydrogen  Ions  frotn  the  Reaction  Velocity  of  the  HYdrolyRii 
Acetate. — This  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  hydrogen  ions,  and 
je  hydrochloric  acid,  act  catalvtically  in  increasing  the  velocity  or  many 
The  reaction  which  is  used  ia  the  conversbn  of  methyl  acetate  into  acetic 
Jthyl  alcohol.    The  increase  in  hydrolysis  is  expreesed  by  the  equation 

C  .D-teg.  nat.  -~^, 

uals  the  time,  C  a  constant  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
maiimum  amount  of  acetic  acid  which  may  be  formed  from  the  methyl 
,  and  X,  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  time  D.  From 
of  acetic  acid  which  is  formed  in  a  certain  time,  the  concentration  of 
ns  may  be  calculated.  Hoffmann  uses  two  flasks,  the  one  containing 
aount  of  methyl  acetate  in  a  known  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  ot 
Qgth,  and  the  other  the  gastric  juice  with  the  amount  of  methyl  acetate 
rst  flask.     From  this,  since 

CD  ^  log.  nat.  -r^—.  C,  .  D  -  -r^, 

I,  are  the  concentrations  of  the  acetic  acid  formed,  C  and  C„  the  corre- 
Dstante  for  the  reaction  velocity,  and  the  other  factors  the  same  as  in 
ation.  If  the  time  in  both  reactions  be  the  same,  D  is  eliminated  from 
I,  A  is  known,  x  and  i,  are  known  from  the  titration  of  the  two  solu- 
therefore,  obtains  from  the  equations  the  values  C  and  C,.  Ae  the 
and  C,  are  propostional  to  the  stn^gth  of  the  hydrocliloric  acid,  one 
1  C,  C,  the  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice, 
ation  m  concerned  merely  with  the  calculation  of  the  relations  of  C  and 
r  use  ordinary  logarithms  instead  of  natural  ones.  It  is  remarkable 
enious  method  which  is  free  from  the  errors  of  others,  and  yet  not  com- 
18  far  has  not  been  used  clinically. 

lination  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  Deficit  In  a  Gastric 
which  does  Not  Give  a  Reaction  for  Free  Hydrochloric 

hydrochloric  acid  deficit  we  mean  the  amount  of  HCl  which 
Ided  to  a  definite  volume  of  the  a  to  mach- contents  in  order 
it  the  color  reactions  for  free  hydrochloric  acid.  This  figure 
course,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  amount  of  proteins  and 
resent,  and  perhaps  with  the  alkaline  components  of  the  secre- 

which  combine  with  the  acid ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
t  of  hydrochloric  acid  already  attached  to  the  proteins.  We 
refore,  call  it  a  deficit  in  HCl  saturation.  To  determine  this 
idd  a  fo  HCl  solution  from  a  buret  to  10  cc.  of  stomach-con- 

the  reaction  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
his  reaction  is  indicated  most  accurately  by  phloroglucin- 
Congo-red. 

nation  of  the  Chlorids  of  the  Gastric  Contents. — O.  Reiesner' 
lut  that  the  eBtimation  of  the  combined  chlorin  or  of  the  neutral  chlorids 
1  diagnostic  significance  in  the  recogniticm  of  gastric  carcinoma.  He 
greater  increase  in  the  chlorids  in  this  disease  than  in  other  affections 
ch,  a  fact  which  is  the  more  striking  since  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric 
y  greatly  diminished  in  gastric  cancer.  {See  p.  464.)  Reiasner  believes 
■  Zeit.  f.  kiin.  Med.,  vol.  xliv. 
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thia  to  be  due  to  the  aeutralization  of  the  h; 
creted  at  all,  by  the  alkaline  juice  of  the  can 
in  this  cancerous  secretion,  if  it  be  desired  ti 
tion,  the  directions  will  be  found  in  the  descri 
(p.  455).  In  carrying  out  tliis  procedure  tl 
employed.  (See  p.  456.)  By  this  method  Reisa 
100  ee.  of  gaKtric  contents  corresponded  to  a  e 
solution;  while  in  carcinoma  the  chlorids  in  t 
required  50  to  70  cc.  of  i^J,  silver  solution, 
gastric  ulcer  resembles  carcinoma  iu  this  reap 

QuaatitBtive  Deteimtnation  of  the  T( 
Contents.— The  amount  of  total  organic  acit 
test-breakfast  by  subtracting  the  hyarochlorii 
method,  from  the  total  acidity,  allowing,  of  c 
much  of  a  part  in  the  aridity.  Martins  con; 
absent  during  tlie  digestion  of  the  test-breakfs 
hence,  tliis  remainder  should  e<iual  nil. 

The  organic  acids  may  also  be  estimated 
This  gives  the  acidity  due  to  the  organic  acids 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Lactic  Ai 
mann's  method  (p.  451)  is  practical  and  sufli 
estimation  of  tlie  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  coi 
reaction  (p.  451  et  seq.)  when  a  more  accurate 
of  iodin  required  to  change  the  aldehyd  formi 
determined  by  titration. 

If  there  be  required  a  more  accurate  quan' 
can  be  obtained  by  the  Strauss  modification  i 
method  for  the  oiganic  acids  may  be  employed 
the  same  diagnostic  significance  as  lactic  ac 
subordinate- 
Practical  Utilization  and  Ctioict 
ods  for  the  Determination  of  Acids.- 
mcthods  would  seem  absolutely  essent. 
We  should  then,  naturally,  select  Lutk 
to  determine  the  total  HCl  secreted,  I 
phates,  Mintz'a  for  the  excess  of  acid, 
to  Mintz,  and,  finally.  Boas',  for  the  d 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  these 
and  so  many  methods  \^'ould  make  g 
cated  and  tedious  for  practical  use. 

Fortunately,  in  practice  it  is  much 
to  acid  phosphates  is  of  no  practical 
employ  Ewald's  test-breakfast.  (See  ; 
Moritz^  and  Martius  show  that  the  tota 
up  of  the  organic  and  hj-drochloric  add 

The  hydrochloric  acids  are  composci 
with  the  proteins,  and  of  the  free  a( 
phloroglucin- vanillin.  A  few  examplei 
be  considered)  even  a  simple  acidity  i 
furnishes  considerable  information  abc 
vided  the  qualitative  tests  have  been  al 

Let  us  assume  a  case  where  the  tes 
negative.  The  total  acidity  is  found  I 
cent,  in  terms  of  HCl.  We  may  tht 
of  this  high  acidity  is  due  to  free  orgi 
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I  secretion  is  slight.  If  the  lactic-acid  test  be  very  marked, 
of  butyric  or  acetic  be  strong,  and  if  the  stomach -con  tents 
abundance  of  bacteria,  this  assumption  is  practically  proved. 
,  if  the  hydrochloric-acid  reaction  be  very  pronounced,  the 
reaction  very  faint  or  absent,  and  the  acidity  very  high,  in 
lity  there  ia  an  abnormal  or  excessive  secretion  of  free  HCl. 
ity  be  relatively  low  and  the  hydrochloric- acid  reaction  posi- 
obability  is  still  greater  that  the  acidity  depends  largely  upon 
■hloric  acid.  The  titration  for  the  total  acidity  is  valuable, 
lendent  of  the  tests  for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  for  it  indicates 
lum  limit  of  HCl  which  is  possible.  For  example:  If  the 
).08  per  cent,  (calculated  as  HCl),  we  are  sure  that  the  amount 
irochloric  acid  is  not  more  than  O.OIS  per  cent,  anyway; 
Qs  that  it  ia  considerably  diminished. 

ress  or  deficit  of  acid  (see  p.  468  et  scq.)  is  easily  estimated 
us  an  important  insight  into  the  gastric  chemistrj'.  Some 
is  well  known,  consider  that  in  the  determination  of  hydro- 
1 — the  free  hydrochloric  acid — is  the  important  part  to  be 
because  in  artificial  digestion  that  ia  the  only  part  which 
.  Others,  on  the  contrarj-,  consider  that  the  free  HCl  can 
k1,  as  being,  so  to  speak,  useless,  while  the  hydrochloric 
ia  combined  with  the  proteins  is  the  important  part,  be- 
accomplishing  digestion  in  the  stomach.  Both  arc  prob- 
t  in  a  measure.  The  combined  acid  is  doing  the  work,  but 
re  of  a  moderate  excess  is  a  favorable  sign.  It  shows  that 
3ugh  to  saturate  the  proteins  and  still  leave  more  ready  for 
lae  to  be  digested.  The  excess  also  aids  in  the  antiseptic 
the  stomach.  But  at  the  same  time  the  hydrochloric  acid 
lot  be  considered  to  measure  an  actual  deficiency  for  the 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  wishes  to  warn  against  the 
lion  of  the  value  of  finding  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Certain 
ieve  that  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  ia 
al  factor  in  the  pathology  of  the  stomach.  Both  here  and 
discusiiion  of  the  value  of  the  desmoid  reaction  the  author 
loint  out  that  the  finding  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  after  the 
meal,  one  which  contains  a  minimal  amount  of  food,  and 
;fore,  not  be  compared  to  those  after  an  ordinary  meal, 
en  repeatedly  observed  after  siphon  age  following  a  full  meal. 
t  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  found  in  the  siphonage  after 
I  with  healthy  individuals  is  often  verj'  different.  Some- 
lydrochloric  acid  is  present,  sometimes  not,  according  to  the 
gestion  at  the  time  of  siphonage.  'With  a  patient  with  only 
.igestive  powers,  the  boundary  between  the  presence  or  ab- 
■e  hydrochloric  acid  may  shift  from  one  examination  to  an- 
reover,  it  has  been  shown  in  recent  investigations  that  peptic 
lay  take  place  in  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  pro- 
total  acidity  be  sufficient.  According  to  A.  Miiller,"  the  dog 
cctly  in  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
also  points  out  the  relatively  slight  importance  of  free  hydro- 
,  and  shows  that  with  sufficient  total  acidity,  peptic  digestion 
ilace,  even  when  the  deficit  in  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  eon- 
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Biderable.     Rosenbei 
out  the  presence  of  i 

The  author  beliei 
mentioned  investigal 
with  the  desmoid  tes 
presence  or  absence  o 
the  progress  of  gastr. 
carcinoma  have,  for 
erroneous  assumptioi 
to  be  found. 

A  comparison  of 
secretion,  with  the  e: 
the  condition  of  the 
the  power  of  absorpti 
we  suppose  that  this 
further  examination 
chloric  acid,  or  perh 
due  only  to  a  deficit 
proteins  remained  in 
of  hydrochloric  acid 
absorbing  power  of  t 

If  a  qualitative 
acid  is  present,  it  ma 
(p.  451),  the  result  tJ 
of  the  acidity  calcu! 
lactic  acid  is  present 
i.  e.,  diminished  seer 

One  may  draw  in 
cult  determination 
Martius,  Hoffmann) 
One  may  also  detem 
acid  according  to  tli 
fully  in  his  Precis  de 

PHYSIOLOGIC  BSU 
Under  physiologii 
we  find  that  the  tot 
and  0.2  per  cent,  {ca 
tests  with  methyl-vi 
positively;  the  lacti 
Martius  has  shown  i 
whole  of  the  digestii 
hydrochloric  acid  si 
TTiis  proves  that  the 
that  the  acid  phosphi 
occurrence  of  organi 
Ewald  test-breakfas 
amount  of  lactic  aci 
matter  of  fact,  the 
inhibits  the  formatio 
acid  fermentation  w 
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I  the  mixture  amount  to  0.16  per  cent.,  and  Cohn  puts  it  even 
13  0.07  per  cent.  Schiile'  has  contributed  valuable  facts  in 
p  the  normal  course  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
idual  components  with  different  dieta.  He  pictures  the  foUow- 
es  (Fig,  208)  to  show  the  relations  of  the  acidities  irfter  the 
I  of  an  Ewald  test-breakfast. 


BDt.  of  tua  uid 


LDte  hia  obeervations  upon  healthy  persoiu  id  the  following: 
iie  values  of  the  free  &e  well  as  oT  the  combinaJ  HCl  and  of  the  total 
XD  differ  considerably  in  the  same  individual  and  in  different  people, 
ay  demonstrable  cause.  2.  The  maximum  of  free  HCl  varieB  between 
W  and  0.2  per  cent.;  the  combined  acids,  between  0.012  and  0.11  per 
;  maximum  of  the  total  acidity  lies,  in  round  figures,  between  30  (0.11 
IC\)  and  70  (0.26  per  cent.  HCl)  at  the  height  of  (Egestion.  3.  The  height 
<n  occurs  sixty  minutes  after  an  Ewald  test-breakfast,  varying  in  indi- 
es from  tortv-five  to  seventh-five  minutes.  4.  The  upper  limite  of  these 
fit  be  if^rded  as  pathologic  for  many  individuals  with  sensitive  gastric 
embranes." 


DUsnoctJc  Note*  (tpon  Acid  Cootenta  of  the  Gastric  Jtdes 


a  tlie  pyloric  stenosis  due  to  a  healed 
gasiTic  Ulcer. 

In  some  of  the  gastric  neuroses. 

In  simple  atony  of  the  stomach. 

e  hydrochloric  acid  secretion  is  foimd  to  be  increased:' 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  gastric  ulcer. 

In  motor  msumciency  of  the  stomach  (Schreiber)  with  maintained  secre- 
tion of  acid. 

f.  klin.  Med.,  1895,  vol.  xxviii. 

:  free  hydrochloric  acid  after  an  Ewald  tcst-breakfast  exceed  0.2  percent., 
>tal  acidity  amount  to  more  than  about  70  (0.26  per  cent.  HCl),  we  may 
.  as  an  increased  secretion.  Pathologically,  total  acidity  as  high  as  O.S 
ts  been  observed,  due  chiefly  to  HCl,  but  values  over  0.35  per  cent ,  are  rare. 
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(3)  In  diseases  of  continual  hypers- 

td  be  excessive  after  tlie  removt 

(4)  In  simple  hyperacidity  and  hyj 

chloric-acid  production  occurs  (i 
and  (in  contraat  lo  (2))  without 

(5)  In   t«mporary   hypersecretion    (| 

individuals,  ae  a  result  of  eeve 
graine,  acid  votniting,  and  all 
group  belongs  the  hyjiersecretio 
ring  m  the  gastric  crises  in  locoi 

(6)  In  the  early  stages  of  chronic  ga 

(7)  In  some  types  of  mental  disorde 
(c)  Diminished  secretion  of  hydrochlori 

(1)  In  anemic  conditiong,  especially 

(2)  In  most  cases  of  chronic  gastric  c 

(3)  In  some  disorders  of  the  stoma 

neuroses  (neurasthenia). 

(4)  In  some  types  of  mental  disorder 

(5)  In  continued  icterus. 

(6)  In  some  chronic  cachexias,  e.  g., 
(T)  Sometimes  in  diseases  with  con^ 

(8)  At  limea  in  chronic  nephritis. 
(!))  After  prolonged  use  of  alkalis  ani 

(10)  In  chlorin  himger*  after  the  pro 

(11)  Not  seldom  in  diabetes  mellitue 
(_d)  Free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent  ir 

under  (c)  when  the  diEordcr  is  very  pron 
typically:  * 

(1)  In  severe  febrile,  especially  int« 

(2)  In  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 

(3)  In  atrojihic  gastric  catarrh. 

(4)  In  pemicbus  anemia.     Here  pi 

total  acidity  there  is   a  dctecti 

anemia)  in  consequence  of  a  c 

Pernicious  Anemia  in  Examinat 

In  reality,  numerous  deviations  are  ot 

grouped  in  the  above  scheme. 

We  are  justified  In  attaching  great  we 
acid,  i.  «.,  to  a  negative  result  m  tlie  colo 
cinoma,  especially  if  this  HCI  absence  can  I 
be  felt.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  frei 
diagnosis  of  a  carcinoma.  One  case  was 
this  respect.  For  months  he  found  a  nort 
test-breakfast,   although   the   patient  pres 

f)ylorus  witli  marked  nocturnal  retPntion 
ound  a  very  greatly  increa'ied  amount  of 
Other  writers  have  reported  similar  obser 
cited  in  groups  r  and  d  are  frc<|ucntly  accc 

'  See  p.  440  for  tlie  amount  of  secreti 
healtliy  individuals. 

*  The  most  important  differential  diagni 
secretion  (gastrosuccorrliea)_  and  cases  wl 
juice  occuTH,  due  to  motor  insiifliciencyi  w 
the  condition  ot  the  fasting  stomach  in  thi 
emptied  the  evening  before.  If  it.  tlien,  ll 
drorhloric  acid,  the  condition  is  one  of  true 

3  Tiiere  is  really  no  sharp  bounilaty 
merely  the  percentage  of  acid  contained  I k- 
besides  this,  the  volume  of  the  gastric  juice 
secretion.  Hyperacidity  and  hypcrsecretioi 
result  from  a  motor  insuRiclency  Iftagnatioi 

*The  more  exact  quantitative  methods 
hydrochloric  acid,  e.  g.,  I..(itke-Martius,  would 
of  hydrochloric  acid  was  secrpted.  Yet  the 
pressed  and  the  gastric  juice  then  give  a  nei 


hyi 
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in  for  free  HCi,  so  that  an  absence  of  free  HCl  can  hardly  be  claimed  »b 
)f  gastric  carcinoma. 

onaidcrable  amount  of  organic  acids,  CBpecially  of  lactic  acid,  ocDurs 
lydrochloric  acid  is  abapnt  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  motor  inBufii- 
B,  especially  when  the  latter  depends  upon  some  Bt«noKia  of  the  pylorua. 
reason  that  a  considerable  amount  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  coDtcnts 


i  the  Digestive  Power  of  the  Gaatric  Juice  t  Ex«fliinat)oa  for  Pepaia 

gestive  power  of  the  filterod  atomach-contents  from  the  ex- 
st-breakfast  depends,  on  thti  one  hand,  upon  the  amount  of 
itained,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  amount  of  free  acid 
,  especially  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Negatively,  the  digestive 
the  gastric  juice  la  influenced  by  the  presence  of  substances 
digestion.  Artificial  digestion  is  the  only  means  at  our  com- 
!8timat€  the  amount  of  pepsin.  This  furnishes  also  indirect 
if  the  amount  of  acid  contamed  in  the  gastric  juice. 
tificial  digestion  we  usually  employ  fibrin  stained  with  carmin 
),  or  disks  of  coagulated  egg-albumen. 

rin  is  best  prepared  by  beating  freshly  drawn  ox-blood.  The  stringy 
washed  in  running  water  until  decolorized,  and  then  cut  into  small 
liform  size,  which  are  then  placed  in  alcohol  for  several  days.  They 
Deferred  for  one  to  two  days  into  a  J  to  J  percent,  ammoniacal  solution  of 
ch  should  contain  as  little  excem  of  ammonia  as  powiible  and  kept  cool 
re  thoroughly  stained,  washed  in  water  until  the  wash-water  is  no  longer 
U  squeezed,  and  then  preserved  in  glycerin.  Before  being  used  they 
irefully  washed  in  water  to  free  them  of  glycerin, 

;-albumen  disks  are  prepared  by  boiling  an  egg  hard,'  and  then  with  a 
punching  out  the  white  cylindera  of  about  5  mm.  diameter.  These 
e  Bcctioned  with  a  raaor  into  smalt  disks  of  1  mm.  thickness,  preserved 
and  also  washed  off  before  using. 

3  digestive  test  a  few  bits  of  fibrin  or  some  egg-albumen  disks 
to  a  test-tube  with  a  measured  quantity  of  the  gastric  con- 
the  tube  then  set  in  an  incubator.  The  digestion  of  the 
ises  the  carmin  and  becomes  evident  from  the  red  color  of  the 
e  digestion  of  the  e^-albumen  always  progresses  much  more 
t  shows  itself  first  m  the  rounding  of  the  edges  of  the  disk, 
Taduallj'  by  complete  solution. 

llowing  methods  arc  to  be  recommended  for  a  more  accurate 
ve  examination : 

:rschlag's=  Method  for  Estimating  Pepsin. — Ten  cc,  of  an  approxi- 

r  cent,  filtered  Holution  of  egg-albumen'  in  0,4  per  cent.  HCl  are  poured 
leji.  To  one  5  ce.  of  gastric  contents  arc  added,  and  to  the  other  5  cc. 
vater.  They  are  both  set  in  the  incubator.  An  hour  later  tlie  albumin 
les  is  estimated  volu metrically  according  to  Esbach's  method  (p.  616 
he  difference  between  the  precipitate  of  albumin  in  the  two  tubes  is 
e  amount  of  albumin  which  has  been  (Ikested,  and  forms,  then'fore, 
F  the  peptic  activity  of  the  gastric  juice.     The  square  root  of  the  amount 

g  should  be  boiled  only  long  enough  to  coagulate  the  egg-albumen  com- 

;rwise  it  becomes  toe  ''■'^'cult  to  digest.     The  necessary  boiling  period 

nd  experimentally, 

it.  klin.  Rundschau,  1895,  vol.  viii,  No.  39. 

•gz-albumen  contains  about  13  per  cent,  of  dry  protein  and  should  there- 

M  about  13  times  in  order  to  make  approximately  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
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of  pepein  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
BomsBow,'  sDd  LinoBsier.'  The  objpctio 
test  is  not  very  accurate,  and  that  the  albi 
error  in  r^ard  to  the  precipitation  of  tlie 
down  BO  finely  divided  and  settle  with  so 
not  influence  the  amount  of  the  sediment  I 
Bufficiently  accurate  for  practical  utility  in 
stomach-contents.  It  would  be  better,  ho 
for  the  reaaona  given  in  the  description  of  I 

MettV  Method  of  Pepsin  Determ 
to  2  mm.  in  diameter  and  20  to  30  cm.  in  I 
portion  of  fresh  egg-albumen.  In  order  t 
albumen,  the  whites  of  several  eggs  should 
Suid  portion  of  the  mixture  employed.  Tl 
bread-crumbs  and  placed  horizontally  in  a 
the  albumin  quickly.  At  the  end  of  five 
and  their  ends  plunged  into  melted  paraffir 
of  these  capillary  tubes  may  be  prepared 
employed,  it  should  be  not«d  tliat  the  cylii 
the  walls  of  the  tube  and  have  not  dried  Ol 
unfit  for  use.  At  first  the  capillary  tubes  c< 
gradually  disappear,  and  in  two  days  the^ 
into  lengths  of^  about  2  cm.  with  a  file,  andi 
5  cc.  of  the  acidulated  gastric  contents,  the 
The  manner  in  which  the  digesting  mixturi 
tents  win  be  subsequently  stated.  Digest: 
cubator;  it  is  manifested  by  the  fa<:t  that 
the  ends  of  the  tubes,  the  disappearance  gn 

According  to  Nirenstein  and  Schiil,^ 
digested  by  any  gastric  juice  is  proportion 
pendent  of  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  t 
Bested  cylinder  does  not  exceed  7  nun.  v 
digested  cylinder  exceed  7  mm.,  however 
time,  since  the  digestion  beyond  this  poin 
Bult  of  the  difficulty  of  the  diffusion  of  tl 
ing  fluid.  To  obtain  a  correct  quantitati' 
the  gastric  contents  we  must  consequehtl; 
done  by  preparing  the  digesting  mixture  ii 
measuring  the  mass  of  albumia  dl'iflolved 
may  be  roughly  estimated  macroscopical 
microscope  provided  with  an  objective  I 
employed,  tlieir  four  ends  furnish  four  di 
may  be  obtained. 

For  solutions  of  pure  pepsin,  SchOtz  1 

quantitiefi  of  pepsin  m  digesting  mi-- 

clilnric  acid  are  proportional  to  the 
in  the  same  time.  Borissow  has  c 
method  of  Mett,  so  that  in  this  coi  . 
length  of  tlie  digested  cylinder  of  albumii 
tration  of  tlie  solution.  From  the  studies 
is  true  only  for  the  less  concentrated  pepc 
in  the  digesting  fluid  be  so  large  that  more 
twenty-four  hours,  the  law  of  SchQti  docs 
tity  of  pepsin  in  any  gastric  juice  by  Mel 
that  the  digestion  length  will  not  exceed  3 
already  given  two  reasons  which  make  it 
determining  the  amount  of  the  contained 

'Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  1885. 

*  Quoted  Dy  Samoiloff,  Arch,  des  sci.  bi 

*  Jour,  de  phys,  et  de  path,  gen,,  1899,  ' 

*  I.  A.  D.,  Petersburg,  ISSiJ,  from  Paw 
*Arch.  f.  Verdauungskrankh.,  1903,  v< 
'SchUtz  and  Huppert  have  found  that 

are  proportional  to  liie  square  root  of  the  ti 
p.  468.) 
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tant  reason  for  such  dilution,  to  which  the  author  referred  in  a  previous  edition  of 
tills  book,  and  which  has  recently  been  taiore  critically  discussed  by  Nirenstein 
and  Schiff,  is  that  the  gastric  juice,  as  obtained  from  the  patient  by  filtering  the 
gastric  contents  after  a  test-breakfast,  always  contains  an  uncertain  quantity  of 
substances  which  inhibit  pepisin  digestion.    These  inhibiting  substances  are  the 
products  of  the  peptic  digestion  itself;  Nirenstein  and  Schiff  state  that  they  are 
particularly  the  di^lved  carbohydrates  and  also  sodium  chlorid.      Gastric  juices 
with  diminished  amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  on  account  of  the  large  Quantities 
of  carbohydrates  which  they  contain,  are  the  richest  in  such  inhibiting  suDstances. 
The  important  r61e  played  by  these  inhibiting  substances  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  if  Mett's  method  be  carried  out  with  diRerent  slight  dilutions  of  the  same 
gastric  juice,  the  relative  pepsin  values,  as  obtained  by  applying  SchOtz's  law  to 
the  digestion  lengths,  never  agree  with  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin  as  calcu- 
lated from  the  dilution.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  gastric 
juice  be  diluted  to  two  or  three  times  its  volume,  a  higher  dig^tive  value  will  fre- 
quently be  obtained  than  if  the  undiluted  juice  be  employed.    This  is  evidently  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  such  a  dilution  the  diminished  amount  of  pepsin  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  weakening  of  the  activity  of  these  inhibiting  substances. 
The  presence  of  these  substances  consequently  gives  rise  to  conditions  beyond  com- 
putation, which  make  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  if  the  pepsin 
value  be  calculated  from  the  pure  gastric  juice. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  way  to  avoid  this  difficulty  is  to  eliminate  this  inhib- 
itory action  by  diluting  the  gastric  juice.  In  a  previous  edition  of  this  book,  having 
this  end  in  view,  the  author  recommended  a  tenfold  dilution  of  the  total  gastric 
juice  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  Nirenstein  and  Schifif,  however,  have  shown 
that  it  is  better  to  carry  the  dilution  stiD  further.    They  recommend  a  sixteen- 

fold  dilution  with  ^  hydrochloric  acid  (—  0.18  per  cent.  HCl),  and  state  that  Schtitz's 

law  obtains  with  this  and  all  further  dilutions.  The  latter  requisite  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  if  we  wish  to  have  a  relative  expression  for  the  quantity  of  pepsin  as  esti- 
mated from  the  digestion  length.  This  marked  dilution  also  decreases  the  amount 
of  pepsin  in  the  mixture,  so  that  the  digestion  length  is  kept  within  the  limits  of 
Schtttz'g  law  (3.9  mm.  in  twenty-four  hours).  The  author  must,  nevertheless, 
obsenre  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  a  very  active  gastric  juice,  so  that 
if  the  digestion  length  exceeds  3.9  mm.  with  a  sixteenfold  dilution,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  pepsin  test  with  a  dilution  of  1 :  32. 

According  to  Nirenstein  and  Schifif,  the  method  of  Mett  will  consequently  be 
carried  out  in  the  following  maimer  if  exact  quantitative  results  are  to  be  obtamed: 

1  cc.  of  the  filtered  gastric  contents  is  diluted  with  16  cc.  of  ^q  HCl  («-=0.18  per 

cent.  HCl).  Two  Mett's  tubes  are  then  laid  in  this  mixture  which  is  placed  in 
the  incubator.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  digestion  lengths  are  read 
and  the  mean  digestion  length  calculated.  The  square  of  this  digestion  length  is 
the  measure  for  the  relative  amount  of  pej>sin  in  the  sixteenfold  diluted  gastric 
juice,  and  this  number,  multiplied  by  16,  gives  the  relative  amount  of  pepsin  in 
the  undiluted  gastric  juice,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  leng|th  of  the  digested 
cylinder  of  albumin  exceais  3.9  mm.  in  length,  in  spite  of  the  sixteenfold  dilution, 
the  estimation  must  be  repeated  with  a  dilution  of  1  :  32.  By  squaring  the  diges- 
tion leiigth  as  before,  and  multiplying  this  quantity  by  32,  the  relative  amoimt  of 
pepsin  in  the  undiluted  gastric  juice  will  be  obtainea.  In  order  to  facilitate  matters 
It  IS  better  to  perform  several  tests  at  the  same  time  with  dilutions  of  1  :  16,  1  :  32  and 
1 :  64.  One  has  then  the  opportunity  of  observing  whether  the  results  coiif  orm  with 
the  law  of  ferment  action.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  method  of  ^estimation  the  unit  of 
the  relative  amount  of  pepsin  will  be  that  quantity  of  pepsin  by  which  1  mm.  of 
albumin  in  a  Mett's  tube  will  be  digested  in  twenty-four  hours  with  an  acidity  of 
0.18  per  cent,  free  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  estimation  we  do  not  consider  the 
absolute  quantity  of  the  pepsin,  but  simply  the  degree  of  its  concentration,  for  the 
result  of  Mett's  method  is  the  same  whether  lar^e  or  small  quantities  of  the  digest>- 
ing  mixture  be  employed;  at  least  for  quantities  above  the  16  cc.  above  recom- 
mended. By  employing  this  method  Nirenstein  and  Schifif  have  found  striking 
differences  between  individual  gastric  secretions,  which  vary  between  0  and  256 
pepsin  units.  A  content  of  0  to  70  is  to  be  considered  low;  70  to  150,  average,  and 
150  to  256,  high.  The  pepsin  concentration  is  consequently  entirely  mdependent 
of  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  fact  that 
physiologists  have  demonstrated  a  different  localization  for  the  formation  of  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  g;astric  glands. 

Against  the  Mett  estimation  has  been  objected  that  the  measurements  of  the 
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digeeted  albumEn  are  so  staiall  that  the  erj 
so  magDified  that  it  plan's  much  too  sreat 
more  serious  objection  is  that  of  Arrhenii 
investigator  hag  showD  that  when  alkal 
are  allowed  to  diffuse  into  a  capillary  tube 
holds  for  diffusion,  so  that  with  a  soluti 
diiTusioD  takes  place  twice  as  rapidly  as 
follows  that  the  results  of  Nirenstein  and 
is  dependent  on  the  rate  of  diffusion, 
fusion  were  the  predomiimnt  factor,  the 
tions  of  pepsin,  which  is  not  the  case.  Tl 
centratioDFi,  an  inhibition.  With  Mett's  i 
one  is  unable  to  show  that  the  Schfitz  law 
pepsin  units,  as  the  results,  taking  into  i 
m  agreement  with  a  simple  proportion  bet 
concentration  of  the  solution. 

Volliard'a  Hetbod  for  Estimating 
fact  that  casein,  dissolved  in  hydrochloHc 
juice,  is  completely  precipitated  by  socliun 
to  act  on  a  solution  of  casein  at  40°,  the 
the  less  will  be  the  precipitate  produced  t 
have  estimated  the  amount  of  casein  left  i 
sin  action.  The  technical  difficulty  of  t 
dpitate  is  avoided  by  Volhard,  by  making 
He  found  that  an  amount  of  hydrochloric 
precipitated,  while  a  proportional  amoun 
fore,  estimates  the  acidity  after  precipiti 
compares  with  this  the  acidity  of  a  partial 
solution,  the  increase  in  acidity  of  the  lai 
Volhard  finds  proof  for  this  in  that  the  am 
to  the  dc6cit  in  the  degree  of  acidity,  and 
intervals  of  time,  the  increase  in  the  acidi 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  am( 
If,  therefore,  one  wishes  to  estimate  the  ac 
one  allows  a  definite  volume  of  the  gasti 
of  a  known  HCl  casein  solution  at  40°  C, 
phate  after  a  definite  time,  and  titrates  thi 
casein  with  sodium  sulphate.  The  same  c 
ein  solution.  The  difference  in  the  acidity 
the  relative  amount  of  pepsin  contained  ir 

As,  however,  the  ferment  law  is  valii 
determine  the  amount  of  pepsin  from  a  s: 
different  concentrations  of  gastric  juice, 
correspond  to  the  ferment  law.  For  exai 
only  those  testa  can  be  iised  when  the  first 
4  cc.,  and  the  third  9  cc,  and  the  dv^eiitiv 
increase  in  acidity  are  in  the  ratios  of  1  : 2 
unequal,  one  must,  according  to  Volhard 
Huppert,  take  into  consideration  that  tlie 
tioiial  to  the  square  root  of  the  ferment  cc 
and  that  the  increases  in  acidity  behave 
ferment  or  amount  of  gastric  juice;  (  = 
relation  between  increase  in  acidity  and  j 

TecknU. — Casein  solution.  100  gm. 
mixed  with  100  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  v 
hydroxid  are  added,  and  diluted  to  2000 
the  casein  is  completely  dissolved,  and  th< 
destroy  any  proteolytic  ferment  which  n 
to  cool,  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  to 
indefinitely. 

Volhard  uses  long-necked  digestion  fla< 
400  cc. 

The  teat  is  made  in  the  following  wai 
acid  are  measured  into  three  digestion  fi 
To  the  contents  of  each  flask  are  added 
The  mixture  b  shaken.     No  precipitation 
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ture  is  then  digested  for  an  hour  in  a.  water-bath  st  40°.  Id  order  to  stop 
tion  it  is  necesaarp'  to  add  only  IDO  cc.  of  20  per  cent,  sodium  Bu]phat«  (up 

0  cc.  mark).  This  precipitatcM  the  undigested  casein,  and  the  hydrochionc 
;h  is  in  the  soluble  digested  portion  remains  in  the  solution. 

aridity  of  100  or  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  is  estimated  with  decinormal  sodium 
The  total  acidity  of  the  filtrate  from  an  uadigested  test  is  dclennineii  once 
This  is  subtracted  from  the  acidity  of  the  digestion  tests,  in  order  to  deter- 
increase  in  acidity  due  to  digestion.  This  acidity  is,  therefore,  a  mcdsure 
gestive  activity.  The  initial  acidity  of  the  gaatric  juice  must  naturally  be 
nl  from  that  in  the  dieeetion  mixture.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  on 
'olhard  uses  phenolphtnalein  as  an  indicator.  In  case  of  normal  or  hyper- 
'olhardemploj;8  0.2,  0.8,  l.Scc.or  when  sufficientgastric  juice  is  to  be  had, 
md  3.0  cc.  W  ith  j^uices  containing  no  acid  or  of  feeble  acidity,  1 .0,  4.0,  9.0, 
.0,  and  18.0  cc.     With  these  proportions  it  is  altogether  probable  that  at 

1  of  the  tests  of  each^rotij>  wiO  tall  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  ferments. 
liro'  has  made  deterRunatione  in  the  author's  laboratory  with  gastric  con- 
high  ferment  activity  and  much  acid.  The  results  are  best  with  0.1  and 
[astric  juice  (0.1,  0.4,and  0.9  etc.  with  weak  gastric  contents,  of  low  acid- 
additions  of  5  cc.  and  more  (4.9,  6.4,  8.1,  relations  of  0.1  X  7^,  0,1  X  8", 

<  9-')  or  5.0,  la,  and  9.8  (0.2  X  5^,  0.2  X  fP,  0.2  X  7^. 

■der  to  find  out  definitely  what  are  the  quantities  of  gastric  juice  which  are 

',  Volhard  says  that  one  should  use  10  times  the  smallest  amount  which 

the  determination  of  the  coagulating  ferment.  For  example,  if  the  coagula- 
i  in  dilution  II  (1  :  100),  0.9, 0.8,  0.7,  up  to  0.4  cc.  are  positive  (coagulation) 
tion  II  (.1  :  100),  0.3,  0.2,  0.1  cc.  negative  (no  coagulation),  the  smallest 
ng  amount  is  0.4  cc.  of  dilution  II  —  0.004  cc.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
for  the  teste  0.04,  0.16,  and  0.36  cc.  of  gastric  juice  (relations  of  1,  4,  9)  in 
of  undiluted  unneutralized  gastric  juice.     The  gastric  juice  is  measured 

a  pipet  which  allows  the  measurement  of  0.01  cc.  The  values  for  pepsin 
.  fall  pretty  closely  within  the  laws  tor  ferment  action.  With  achylic  or 
lie  gastric  juices  there  is  often  not  enough  juice  with  which  to  perform  the 
ts.     In  thi'i  case  we  must  be  content  with  one  test. 

value  within  the  ferment  law  has  been  found,  the  following  calculation, 
f  to  Volhard,  can  be  made. 

le  as.'iume  as  the  ferment  unit  that  amount  of  ferment  which  gives  in  one 
gestion  an  increase  of  I.O  cc.  of  decinormal  alkali  for  titration,  and  desig- 

a  the  increase  in  acidity,  then,  according  to  the  Schiiti-Huppert  rule,  by 
c.  of  gastric  juice  which  contains  x  fennent  units  per  cubic  centimeter — 

'^'^^  Vnt 

r  =  —    =  number  of  pepsin  units  in 
™  I  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice. 

only  questionable  if  it  be  right  to  assume  that,  in  the  above  formula,  the 
hould  be  influenced  by  the  square  root,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  reac- 
city  for  peptic  dieeHtion  is  a  function  of  a  square  root.  This  so-called  time 
epsin  ix)  has  cot  ocf-n  perfectly  proved,  (See  the  Carmin  Method.) 
ard's  has  the  advanlafie  over  Slett's  method  that  with  weak  gastric  juices 
II  be  obtained  wtien  no  digcttion  can  be  observed  with  Mett's  tubes. 
cner's  Caimin-fibrin  Method  for  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Pep- 
lis  method,  which  was  proposed  in  1874  by  Grtlt/ncr  for  the  determination 
,  and  which  was  for  a  time  quite  superseded  by  other  methods,  is  again 
attention  from  clinicians  since  Grtitzner  and  Kom=  have  again  (jointed  out 
,  simplicity  of  the  method,  and  have  shown  that  by  it  the  pepsin  ferment 
■  be  worked  out  more  easily  than  with  any  other  method.  The  principle 
rmin  fibrin  is  that  one  allows  a  digestive  juice  to  act  on  a  ftbrin  stained  with 
)r  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  estimates  colori metrically  the  amount  of 
set  free,  by  comparing  it  with  carmin  solulicms  of  a  definite  concentration. 
3chapiro,   Volhard's  Method  for  Estimating  Pepsin.     Inaug.  Diss.,  Bern, 

iger's  Arch.,  1874,  vol.  viii,  p.  542,  and  Habilitationsschrift,  Breslau,  1875. 
u,  Quantitative  Pepsin  Estmiation,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Ttlbingen,  1902. 
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The  intenaity  of  the  color  is  proportional 
the  further  advimtageB  that  it  U  not  necef 
tiona,  titrations,  or  wcighiogs,  and  that  oi 
it  takes  but  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  fibrin  carmin  is  prepared  as  show 
colon.     TeD  different  solutions  of  carmin 
The  first      contains  0.1   ce.  Iperce) 
The  second  "     0.2    ■'    I 

The  third  "     0.3    "    1 

■The  fourth  "      0.4    "    1 

The  fifth  "     0.5    "    1 

The  sixth  "     0.6    "    1 

Theaeventh       "      0.7    "    1 
Theeshth         "      0.8    "    1        " 
Thenmth  "      0.9    "    1 

_The  tenth  "      I.O    "    1 

The  Digettion  Teat.^fis  the  intenaity 
the  amount  of  fibrin  digested,  the  Aegji 
the  digestion.  The  numbor  of  the  compi 
mixture  gives  the  amount  of  digestion  in  u 
1.  Therefore,  by  this  method  the  deterrali 
than  by  any  other.  Five  tests  are  made  i 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  sw 
exceed  0.5  gm.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  e 
be  more  exact,  is  weighed  after  being  pree 
of  fibrin  are  added: 

In  test-tube  1    9.95  cc.  0.3  per  c 


5  10.00  cc.   0.3      " 

The  test-tubes  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  are  shaken  during  tliis  time  everr  fivi 
with  the  scale  of  colors.  As  the  relativi 
directly  from  the  color  scale,  one  has  an 
ferment  laws  with  regard  to  the  factors  of 
tration  of  ferment,  from  Kom'e  investig 
may  be  estimated  in  a  five-minute  test.  . 
amount  of  pepsin  in  mi.iturea  1,  3,  and  4 
relative  amounts  of  ferment  are  as  1,  4,  anc 
amounts  of  ferment,  as  a  rule,  must  be  etn| 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  ferments,  the  conte 
way.  Supposing  that  the  mixture  1  :  4 
five  minutes  mi^iture  1  has  a  color  intensi 
II,  and  4,  to  III.  One  takes  any  one  of  tl 
of  gastric  juice  in  10  cc.  —  a  dilution  ol 
capacity  of  II.  If  we  assume  as  the  uni 
free  in  five  minutes  as  1  (the  expression  p 
the  square  root  of  the  pepsin  concentratic 
portional  to  the  digestive  capacity),  such 
2  X  i/50  peptic  units.  If  tlie  ferment  I 
the  number  is  to  be  divided  by  2,  as  it  has  I 
trations  the  amount  of  digestion  is  propoi 
root  of  this  factor.     Another  method  of  u 

The  GrQiincr  method  is  one  of  the  bea 
sin.  The  only  <iisBdvan1age  is  that  the  t 
may  be  avoided  by  prepannp  them  fresh 
deavored  to  overcome  tnis  difficulty  by  p 
and  sodium  rosanilin  trisulphonate  (Mercl 
pared  by  mixing  with  50  cc,  glycerin,  2.5 
sodium  rosanilin  trisulphonate  and  2.5  c 
picric  acid.  After  finding  that  a  soluti 
color  as  the  carmin  solution  x,  and  one  ht 
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min  by  the  addition  of  the  red  or  yellow  components,  standard  solutions  are  pre- 
pared by  using  the  original  solution  as  solution  10  and  adding  to  10  test-tubes  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7f  S,  9,  cc.  of  the  standard  solution  and  diluting  to  10  cc.  with  glycerin. 
These  solutions  are  stable.    Another  method  which  the  author  has  found  useful  is 
to  stain  the  fibrin  with  Berlin  blue  instead  of  with  carmin.    The  Berlin-blue  solu- 
tions, as  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  stable.    As  the  so-called 
Berlin  blue  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  soluble  in  water,  the  fibrin  must  be  so  stained 
that  the  color  is  formed  m  the  fibrin  itself.    In  order  to  do  this  the  fibrin  is  first 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanid,  and  subsequently  in  a  solution  of 
ferric  chlorid.    The  solutions  must  be  very  dilute,  for  stronger  solutions  impair  the 
difteBtibility  of  the  fibrin.    It  has  abo  been  foimd  useful  to  perform  the  test  in  the 
foDowing  way:   Fibrin  which  has  been  preserved  in  slycerin,  and  which  has  been 
exposed  neither  to  heat  nor  to  the  action  of  alcohol^  is  freed  from  glycerin  by  soaking 
in  water  and  just  covered  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassimn  ferrocyanid,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  eight  hours.     The  supernatant  fluid  is  then  poured  off  and 
measured.    An  equal  volume  of  ferric  chlond  solution  of  the  following  composition 
is  then  poured  on,  and  the  fibrin  and  solution  transferred  to  a  porcelain  mortar, 
and  well  rubbed  up  until  the  protein  is  homogeneously  blue  in  color.    The  dilute 
ferric  chlorid  is  prepared  by  adding  to  10  cc.  of  water  1  cc.  of  liquor  ferri  sesqui- 
chlorati  diluted  six  times.    The  stamed  fibrin  is  well  washed  with  water  to  remove 
excess  of  color  and  small  particles  of  fibrin.     The  protein  is  then  placed  in  glycerin 
and  preserved.     Fibrin  obtained  in  this  way  does  not  lose  its  color  or  its  capacity 
for  digestion.    The  standard  solutions  for  the  comparison  of  the  color  are  so  prepared 
that  the  darkest  solution  (x)  is  made.    This  is  done  by  dissolving  Berlinblau  (Grtlbler) 
to  the  desired  tint  in  decinormal  oxalic  acid  solution,  and  making  other  solutions 
containing  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  cc.  of  this  solution  to  10  cc.  with  decinormal  oxalic 
acid  solution.     The  solutions  are  stable  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  observe, 
for  at  least  some  months,  provided  they  are  kept  in  sealed  glass  tubes  and  protected 
from  light. 

Jacoby's  Method  for  Estimating  Pepsin.' — ^This  method  depends  on  the  fact 
that  a  solution  of  ricin  in  1  per  cent,  sodium  chlorid,  in  consequence  of  the  protein 
contained  in  it,  is  not  clesar,  out  with  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin 
the  opalescence  appears.  The  amount  of  gastric  juice  is  determined  which  is  sufiS- 
cient  to  clarify  such  a  ricin  solution  of  a  definite  concentration.  The  details  of 
the  method  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Solms.2  Ricin  is  now  a  comparatively 
inexpensive  article  of  commerce.  The-  "  Vereinigte  Chemische  Werken,''^Charlott- 
enburg,  Sabufer'16,  sell  it  with  directions  for  performmg  the  test.  Apparently 
SchQtx's  law  does  not  hold  in  the  ricin  test.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  the  minimum  digestive  capacity  in  which  inhibitory  factors  probably 
do  not  play  an  important  part. 

Ftild's  Method  for  Estimating  Pepsin.^— This  method  is  based  on  a  principle 
snnilar  to  that  of  Jacoby.  Fuld  prepares  a  solution  of  edestin  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determines  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  necessary  for  the  complete  digestion  of 
the  edestm.  When  the  protein  is  completely  digested,  no  ring  of  protein  is  formed 
by  placing  ammonia  solution  on  top  of  the  digestion  mixture.  In  this  method 
SchQtz's  law  is  not  followed.  It  is  a  liniit  method,  and  the  proportion  between  digest- 
ive action  and  amount  of  pepsin  is  a  direct  one. 

Gross'  Method  for  Estimating  Pepsin.* — This  method  is  similar  to  those  of 
Jacoby  and  Fuld.  A  very  dilute  solution  of  casein  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  used. 
The  concentration  employed  is  0.1  per  cent.  This  is  prepared  by  heating  1  gm.  of 
casein  with  16  cc.  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.114) 
made  up  to  a  1000  cc.  with  water  until  the  casein  is  dissolved.  A  number  of  test- 
tubes  are  filled  with  this  solution,  previously  warmed  to  body  temperature,  and 
increasing  amounts  of  gastric  juice  added.  These  remain  at  this  temperature  for 
a  certain  time,  and  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  The 
limit  is  determined  when  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  adding  this  solution. 

Scfaorer's  Refrac  tome  trie  Method.*— G.  Schorer  has  worked  out  a  method 
in  the  author's  clinic,  using  the  Pulfrich  immersion  refractometer.  The  details 
win  he  found  in  the  origin^  paper.  The  method  is  based  on  the  experiments  of 
Obermeyer  and  Pick'  who  showea  that  during  dij^estion  of  egg-albumen,  the  refract- 
ive index  is  not  altered.    The  egg-albimien  solution  is  prepared  of  a  concentration  of 

'  Biochemische  Zeit.,  vol.  i.  No.  1  and  2. 

» Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  vol.  bciv,  No.  1  and  2.  ^^       ^ 

•MQnch.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  29.         *  BerUn.  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  No.  13. 
*  Inaug.  DiflB.,  Bern,  1908.  •  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  1906,  p.  331. 
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0.62  per  cent.,  and  of  thLi,  40  cc.  are  mixed 
and  0.1  cc.  ot  the  gastric  juice.  The  mixtur 
tluB  mixture  are  used  for  a  refractometric  di 
are  digested  at  40°  in  a  tliermoBlat  for  twenty 
are  tlien  mixed  with  1  or  2  drops  of  azoljthmi 
neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxid.  Tlien  a  i 
The  color  of  the  solution  must  now  be  difiti) 
acid  albumin  is  produced.  The  mi\ture  is  n 
If  the  mixture  lose  it.s  red  color  during  boilinj 
be  added  to  restore  it.  On  coolingthe  solutit 
with  the  refractometer.  The  difference  be 
after  digestion  gives  a  measure  of  the  amoi 
expreasM  either  in  units  of  pepsin  or  in  uni' 
can  be  obtained  only  when  more  than  one  t 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  ferments. 


The  newer  methods  for  the  estimi 
extent  the  conditions  for  obtaining  ab 
gastric  juice  in  pepsin.  This  is,  how 
called  ferment  law  is  a  quantitative  om 
ments  are  so  designed  that  the  resul 
eating  factors.  With  regard  to  the  i 
pepsin  digests  proteins,  the  views  of  c 
lance.  Some  assume  that  the  reactior 
while  other  believe  there  is  a  strict 
of  ferment  and  the  amount  of  diges 
representing  the  action  of  pepsin  is  ( 
action  is  rapid  at  first,  and  then  rises  1 
in  the  beginning  the  reaction  follows  t 
later  there  is  a  quadratic  relation  betw 
the  concentration  of  the  pepsin.  In 
apparently  no  mathematical  formula 
the  reaction.  If,  however,  the  assun 
minimal  action  of  pepsin  the  simple  n 
tion,  as  in  Jaeoby's  and  Gross'  meth 
use  these  methods  for  clinical  purposes 
to  the  author  that  it  might  be  better 
quantitative  estimation  of  pepsin  for 
one's  attention  to  an  examination  of  ■ 
regard  to  its  digestive  capacity.  The 
tical  purposes  is  not  to  know  what  am 
gastric  juice,  but  to  ascertain  in  and  h 
juice  exercLses  its  function.  A  gastric 
will  not  be  of  any  value  to  the  patient, 
fiuenccs,  either  from  products  of  digcs 
work.  And,  conversely,  it  is  not  necess 
very  great  ferment  activity  to  perfom 
the  inhibitory  factors  are  absent.  He 
ditions  in  the  stomach,  we  must  exai 
and  not  roly  on  the  determinations  of  pi 
method  is  a  modification  of  the  carmir 
the  author  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this 
was  not  aimed  at,  but  undiluted  gastr 
of  low  acidity,  it  is  wise  to  make  a  seco 
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it  up  to  0.2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  amount  of  gaatric 
I  the  fibrin  must  be  the  same  in  both  teste.  In  order  not  to  in- 
le  amount  of  the  gaatric  juice  unduly  by  the  addition  of  acid, 
r  must  be  added  in  a  concentrated  form,  only  the  few  drops 
f  to  bring  the  concentration  of  the  acid  up  to  the  desired  amount, 
it  be  determined  beforehand  by  a  preliminary  titration.  Two 
Msts  can  be  made,  in  which  equal  amounts  of  boiled  and  unboiled 
used,  and  also  equal  volumes  of  gastric  juice  and  water.  In 
)es  also,  the  total  volume  of  the  mixture,  the  acidity,  and  the 
of  fibrin  must  be  alike.  The  object  of  these  tests  is  to  obtain 
ion  through  the  addition  of  water,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
regarding  the  presence  of  inhibitory  factors.  This  information 
tortancc  because  such  mhibitiona  may  be  the  cause  of  gastric 
ices,  due  to  the  retention  in  the  stomach  of  the  products  of 
.;  and  this  may  be  relieved  by  increasing  the  motility  of  the 
rhis  method,  therefore,  gives  results  regarding  digestion  as  such, 
of  the  amount  of  pepsin  contained  in  the  gastric  juice.  The 
IS  of  the  experiments  are  also  those  which  determine  the  pres- 
nhibitory  factors. 

principle  of  investigating  the  undiluted  gastric  juice  may  also 
sd  to  other  methods  than  the  carmin  test,  e.  g.,  the  refracto- 
.ethod  or  the  Mett  tube  method. 

DJul  Value  of  the  Quantitative  Methods  for  the  Eatlmation  of  Pepiln 

usually  assumed  that  the  pepsin  secretion  is  of  less  diagnostic 
ice  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid,  because  it  is  less  often  dis- 

In  view  of  Mett's  method,  as  just  described,  however,  this 
let  be  more  critically  tested,  since  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
;r  methods  of  pepsin  estimation  were  faulty, 
n  and  pepsinogen  may  be  entirely  absent,  but  then  usually  only 

stomach  disorders,  especially  in  atrophic  gastric  catarrh,  in 
a  of  the  stomach,  and  in  certain  types  of  pernicious  anemia. 
(ly  unfavorable  prognostic  sign,  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  re- 
[le  gastric  function  la  concerned. 

Lamloatloii  of  tfic  Gastric  Juice  for  Rennln  and  Rennln  Zymosca 

\  gastric  juice  contains,  besides  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin,  rennin  fer- 
rennin  zymogen  as  additional  secretory  products  ot  the  mucous  mem- 
.  man  and  the  pig  the  fennent  is  paracliymosin,  wliicli  is  different  in  Jirop- 
1  the  ferment  chymtwin  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  calf.  As  we  well 
lin  poBsesses  the  property  of  coagulating  milk,  independently^  of  the  help 
Rennin  zymogen,  inactive  in  itself,  is  converted  into  rennin  by  acids, 
rapidly  destroyed  by  alkalis,  but  the  zymogen  \s  much  more  resistant  to 

nonstrate  rennin,  3  to  5  drops  of  pastnc  mice  are  added  to  5  to  10  cc 
ticooked  neutral  or  amphoteric  milk  and  the  mivture  is  placed  m  an 
If  the  rennin  be  present  in  normal  amount'-  curdling  should  take 
om  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  (Leo).  In  this  procets  the  hlight  amount  ot 
1  in  tlie  gastric  juice  will  cause  no  precipitation  If  the  curdlmg  take 
slowly,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  I'j  due  to  the  actmn  of  the  rennin 
ormation  of  lactic  acid,  and  so,  to  be  e\.act,  the  reaction  of  tlie  mixture 

process,  in  which  insoluble  casein  is  formed  from  the  caseinogen  of  the  milk 
lultaneous  action  of  rennin  ferment  and  calcium  salts,  must  not  be  con- 
ith  the  precipitation  of  imcbanged  caseinogen  by  acids  (the  curdling  of 
Aic-acid  fermentation). 
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IB  token  before  and  after  curdling  has  t 
occurred  only  when  curdling  occurs  with 
Regarding  the  presence  and  the  teste 
contains  many  statements  of  questiona 
detected  by  making  the  gastric  juice  eli 
to  it  an  equal  volume  of  unboiled  milk. 
a  dense  coagulum  will  be  formed  in  elevi 
elusive,  for  Fuld  has  shown  that  the  zy 
b^  salts  of  calcium,  hence  Boas'  test  de; 
ties  of  enzyme  which  are  present  being  i 
cium  salu. 

Blum  and  Puld  have  observed  the  ] 
gastric  contents  containing  no  hydrochk 
mogen  is  transformed  into  the  ferment. 
mogen,  one  must  make  the  juice  acid  w 
some  time,  and  then  test  its  coagulating 
tested  for  coagulating  properties,  the  acid 
A  control  test  is  made  with  the  gastric  ju 
chloric  acid. 

An  approximate  estimation  of  the  an 
made,  accoriling  to  Boas,  by  not  taking 
coagulation,  but  by  determining  the  leas 
essary  to  coasulate  a.  definite  amount  of  t 
juice  is  added  to  equal  volumes  of  milk,  ai 
of  coagulation.  In  normal  gastric  contei 
suffice,  while  in  severe  cases  of  insufficiet 
1:  10. 

The  significance  of  these  tests  is  simi 
gastric  cont«nts  the  secretion  of  pepsin  a 
It  assumed,  following  Hammarsten's  ob: 
identical.  The  approximate  eHtiroation  o 
over  that  of  pepsin,  that  it  is  easier  to  pi 
to  be  observed  only  in  severe  pathologic  < 
ing  to  Boas,  the  limit  of  dilution  is  m  c( 
absence  of  the  ferment  is  found  only  in  t 
cinoma,  and  in  a  group  of  cases  of  pemici 
Quantitative  Estimations  of  the  Cc 
cod  Fuld. — A  preliminaiy  test  is  made  b 
cc.  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice,  and  incres 
are  allowed  to  remain  at  15°  C.  tor  two  h 
heated  to  37°  tor  five  minutes.  The  mor 
which  has  been  effective,  the  greater  th( 
Fuld  express  this  in  terms  of  the  dilutio 
coagulates  in  dilutions  of  1  "  """"  "" 

-   ^oly  n    ..      _. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Retutln 
milk  IS  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  n: 
the  test  2  ce.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid 
mixture  shaken  in  order  to  make  the  leM 
tion.  This  small  amount  of  acid  does  no 
is  diluted  1  :  10  and  1  :  100.  The  first  i 
Three  rows  of  test-tubes  (9  in  each  row)  a 

0.9,  0.8,  etc.,  to  0.1  (pure  gastric  juic 

0.fl,  0,8,  etc.,  to  0.1  (dilution  1  :  10). 

0.8,  0.8,  etc.,  to  0-1  (dilution  1  :  100). 

The  test-tubes  are  then  filled  with  tl 
and  into  each  test-tube  is  poured  10  cc.  of 
after  the  tubes  have  stood  for  one  hour  in  t 
in  a  thermostat  at  40°.  In  this  way  thee 
at  a  low  temperature.  The  secondary  coa 
tion  with  salts  of  calcium,  whereby  a 
takes  place  at  once  on  warming  the  soluti( 
trated  solutions  will  be  found  coagulated  i 
liquid.  With  nonnal  putric  contents,  w 
paper,  the  boundary  wul  be  found  in  the 
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contents,  the  highest  concentration  of  gastric  juice  will  sometimes  be  foimd  ineffect- 
ive. In  most  cases,  where  with  ordinary  methods  no  coagulation  is  obtained,  one 
still  finds  the  test  positive  in  the  higher  concentrations.  If  one  does  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  preparing  three  sets  of  test-tubes,  one  may  make  a  preliminary  test 
with  0.1  and  0.01  cc.  of  the  imdiluted  jmce.  This  will  show  whether  one  should  use 
a  1  :  10  dilution  or  1  :  100. 

As  in  the  method  of  Bliun  and  Fuld,  one  may  express  the  results  by  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  and  the  amount  of  milk  used  in  the  tube  contain- 
ing the  smallest  amoimt  of  the  former  sufficient  for  coagulation. 

Estimation  of  the  Fat-splitting  Action  of  the  Stomach -contents  Accord- 
ing to  Volhard. — ^The  fat-splitting  action  of  the  stomach-contents,  which  at  one  time, 
following  the  investigations  of  Marcet,  Cash,  Ogata,  and  Scheuerlen  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  bacterial  action  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Volhard.  It  has  now  been 
proved  beyond  question  to  be  due  to  a  lipase  or  steapsin.^  This  action  is  not  incon- 
siderable, and  has  physiologic  value.  It  follows  the  SchOtz-Huppert  law  with  regard 
to  time  and  concentration,  m  which  the  degree  of  activity  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  time  of  reaction  and  the  amoimt  of  ferment.  Volhard  and  Stade  '  nave 
worked  out  a  simple  quantitative  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  fat-splitting  ac- 
tivity^   The  method  which  has  been  ^ven  by  Riegel  ^  is  as  follows: 

The  yolk  of  one  egg  is  diluted  with  30  to  40  cc.  of  water,  and  to  10  cc.  of  this 
mixture  a  measured  amount  of  the  gastric  juice  is  added  after  both  have  been  pre- 
viou8^y  heated  to  body  temperature.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  a  certain  time 
at  this  temperature.  It  is  then  cooled,  placed  in  a  separating  funnel,  and  shaken 
out  with  75  cc.  of  ether  containing  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  ^cohol.  A  measured 
portion  of  the  ether  is  transferred  to  a  beaker,  and  50  cc.  of  neutral  alcohol  are  added. 
Phenolphthalein  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  titrated  with  decinormal  alkali  to 
a  faint  pink.  To  this  mixture  is  then  added  10  cc.  of  normal  sodium  hydroxid,  and 
heated  with  a  reflux  condenser  on  the  water-bath  for  two  hours,  usine  a  soda-lime 
tube  to  protect  the  mixture  from  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the  air.  The  &sk  may  also 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  room  temperature  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  way  one 
completes  the  saponification  of  the  neutral  fat.  Ten  cc.  of  normal  acid  are  then  added, 
whereby  the  fatty  acids  are  set  free.  A  second  titration  with  decinormal  alkali  will 
give  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  which  has  not  been  formed  by  ferment  action. 
From  this,  one  may  estimate  the  percentage  of  fat  which  has  been  split  by  the  lipase 
in  the  gastric  juice.  The  square  of  this  number  divided  by  the  time  of  digestion 
gives  the  number  of  units  of  ferment  contained  in  the  gastric  juice. 

In  cases  of  hypochylia  and  achylia,  the  amount  of  fat-splitting  action  is  decreased 
up  to  total  absence. 

The  bulyrometric  method  may  also  be  employed  for  determining  the  degree  of 
fat-splitting.  (Seep.  487.)  This  is  given  from  the  difference  between  the  acidity  of 
the  mtered  and  unmtered  contents  cu  the  stomach,  after  subtracting  the  acidity'of 
the  soup  itself.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  must  be  boiled 
immediately  after  siphonage,  in  order  to  stop  the  further  action  of  the  ferment  out- 
ode  the  body. 

Examination  of  the  Mtscotis  Secretion  of  the  Stomach 

The  gastric  juice  always  contains  mucus  (mucin),  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
tough,  transparent  or  cloudy  flakes.  If  conditions  be  normal,  these  mucous  flakes 
are  always  very  small.  They  are  easily  stirred  up  in  the  rinse  water.  Swallowed 
mucus  from  the  pharynx,  esophagus,  or  bronchi  is  generally  distinctive.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  in  larger  isolated  lumps,  and  contains  more  pus-corpuscles  than  the 
mucus  from  the  stomach.  If  it  be  foamy  or  pigmented  (lung  pigment),  and  if  it 
contains  no  food-particles,  which  are  so  often  intimately  mixed  with  stomach  mucus, 
the  distinction  is  usually  easy.  The  microscope  will  often  solve  the  origin  of  the 
mucous  constituents,  for  frequently  in  the  interior  of  the  mucous  flak^  a  charac- 
teristic type  of  epithelium  may  be  founfd,  e.  g.j  pigmented  lung  epithehum.  True 
stomach  mucus,  if  the  digestion  be  good,  contains  only  the  nuclei  of  large  round 
or  oblong  epithelium  ceUs  and  of  leukocytes,  because  the  cell  plasma  has  been  des- 
troyed by  the  digestion.  If  the  digestion  be  impaired,  we  can  often  see  the  cells 
of  the  stomach  epithelium  in  toio.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  mucus,  with  an 
abundance  of  the  polymorphous  nuclei  of  leukocytes,  is  characteristic  of  gastric 
catarrh.    We  must  be  very  cautious  before  assummg  the  presence  of  an  increased 

^  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  vol.  lii  and  liii. 

'Stade,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Giessen,  and  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  1903,  3. 

'  Erkrankimgen  dee  Magens  in  Nothnagel's  spec.  Pathologie,  1908,  second  ed. 
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mucous  production,  tor  an  abunda 
quite  as  frequently'  depends  upon 
quence  of  a  diminialieil  production 
mucus  swells  considerably  if  free  h 
may  Bcera  increased.  For  thia  reas' 
with  carcinoma  of  tlic  stomach. 
estimation  of  mucus,  whicli  ia  so  I 
chemical  means.  Tlie  mucus  cannc 
fast,  because  the  mucin  which  is  diaei 
acid,  or  that  which  b  even  partly  d 

The  view  that  mucus  is  not  di 

S^onioii'a  Tc«t  for  the  Gmtcati  (tf 
Dl»£notii  of  ( 

Salomon  has  shown  that  in  cone 
stomach  due  to  a  new-growth,  eonsii 
the  exudate  from  the  ulcer;  and  that 
the  fastioK  stomach  may  be  used  as  a 
is  thoroujchly  cleaned  out  by  lavage 
and  in  the  morning  400  cc.  of  physic 
and  by  repeatedly  raising  and  loweri 
with  the  solution.  Salomon  estiraat 
Esbach's  method, or  the  nitrogen  cont 
nitrogen  determination.  Salomon  e 
a  well-marked  flocculeut  precipitate 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  100  cc.  of  the  ! 

Reicher  '  has  shown  that  in  Sa 
nucleoaibumin.  He  believes  that  S 
tion  at  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  Reii 
of  much  mucus,  to  make  a  control  U 
shown  that  in  the  investigation  of  si 
the  nitrogen  content  did  not  exceed 
bach  value  exceed  ^  per  thousand. 
even  in  those  cases  where  both  in  thi 
may  be  detected  without  difficulty. 

Ezamlnatton  of  Galtrtc  G»tC] 

Although  it  would  seem  vali 

into  the  tligestive  functions  o 

chemical  changes  that  the  var 

experience  ha-s  proved  thia  is  t 

plicated,  for  the  changea  from 

pend  not  only  upon  chemical  r 

the  power  of  absorption  and  of 

meal  is  rich  in  albumoscs,  for 

digestion  is  especially  good,  bu 

moses  formed  are  normally  oil 

the  intestine.     An  ab\m(lancp 

the  amount  of  peptone  contain 

cate,  generally  speaking,  disti 

deductions  could  be  based  onl 

m  in  at  ion  of  the  proteins  of  the 

no  available  clinical  methods  f( 

'  Compare  A.  Schmidt,  L'eber  d 

t.  klin.  Med.,  1896.  vol.  Ivii,  parts  1  i 

'  Arch.  f.  VerdauuneKkrankheiti 

»Zcit.  f.  klin.  Mefi.pTxv,  Xo.  I  a 

*Thia  subject  is  treated  in  Neun 
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Bacterlologfc  Examination  of  the  Stomach-contents 

With  added  experience  the  author  has  come  to  the  view  that  a  lai^e  group  of 
gastric  disturbances  is  due  to  bacterial  infection,  a  view  which  has  been  at  variance 
with  the  conceptions  regarding  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  gastric  juice.  How  in- 
sufficient this  antiseptic  power  is  to  prevent  a  profuse  growth  of  bacteria  is  seen  in 
cases  of  gastric  stasis,  in  which  condition  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  part  which  the 
micro-organisms  play. 

In  cases  of  disturbance  of  the  motility  of  the  oigan  where  the  growth  has  been 
overlooked  through  exclusive  attention  to  the  test-oreakfast,  bacteria  are  a  very 
important  factor.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  examination  of  the  stomach  after 
the  usual  meal  shows  interference  with  motility,  and  partly  that  while  the  antiseptic 
power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not  entirely  lost,  the  epithelium  of  the  stomach- wall, 
when  once  damaged,  takes  part  in  the  process  only  to  a  very  small  decree. 

While  the  author  previously  recommended  the  bacteriologic  investigation  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomacn  after  the  flour-soup  test-meal,  he  is  now  inclined  to  lay  greater 
siresB  on  the  washings  of  the  fasting  stomach.  One  finds  in  this  fluid  the  bacteria 
which  have  been  swaUowed  with  the  saliva,  but  the  appearance  of  large  numbers  of 
these,  and  the  predominance  of  certain  forms,  especially  after  culture,  has  a  very 
distinct  diagnostic  importance.  Regarding  the  pathogenic  quality  of  the  micro- 
organisms, we  are  insufficiently  orientated,  but  it  is  hop^  that  a  careful  study  in  this 
direction  wOl  yield  results  of  very  distinct  value.  Severe  bacterial  disturbances 
may  be  recognizwi  from  an  examination  of  the  vomit.     (See  p.  428.) 

The  Bacteriology  of  Gastric  Carcinoma. — This  is  of  especial  value  in  the  early 
dia^osis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Boas-Oppler 
bacillus  in  the  antacid  or  hypoacid  contents  of  the  stomach  is  characteristic.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  ^1  and  is  described  on  p.  430.  This  micro-oi^anisra  has  been  called 
by  Palier  Bacillus  geniculatus,^  from  the  fact  that  two  of  the  organisms  bent  at  the  end 
are  found  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  The  bacillus  is  non-motile,  is  6  to 
8  fi  bng,  and  is  Gram  positive.  It  often  ^ows  in  chains.  It  is  probably  the  most 
important  lactic  acid  former  in  the  carcmomatous  stomach.  It  grows  best  in  a 
liimtcd  supply  of  air.  It  is  best  grown  in  deep  stab  cultures  in  glucose-agar,  at  38*'. 
The  bacillus  may  be  isolated,  according  to  Palier,  by  digesting  2  cc.  of  boiled  meat 
and  5  to  6  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice.  J^  the  hydrochloric  acid  disappears  from  the 
gastric  luice,  the  bacillus  grows  with  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  ralier  regards  as 
especially  characteristic  of  gastric  carcinoma  that  besides  the  Bacillus  geniculatus, 
there  are  foimd  streptococci  and  staphylococci,  few  yeast-cells,  and  no  molds. 

The  Bacillus  geniculatus  is  also  found  in  decreased  acidity  of  the  stomach  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  malignant  growth,  so  that  one  cannot  assign  to  it,  as  was  pre- 
viously supposed,  a  distinct  pathognomonic  importance.  It  is,  however,  most  suspi- 
cious when  the  organism  persists  in  spite  of  frequent  gastric  lavage,  and  when  tne 
stomach  does  not  present  the  si^ns  of  insuflicient  motility.  In  these  cases  there 
must  be  pockets  in  the  stomach  m  which  the  organism  lodges,  and  these  are  seen 
in  organs  affected  with  a  malignant  growth.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
mist&es  may  be  made  even  here.  The  author  diagnosed  a  case  as  gastric  carcinoma 
from  the  finding  of  the  organism,  and  a  metastatic  recurrence  of  the  same  in  the 
mucosa.  The  section  showed  that  a  metastasis  had  formed,  but  not  in  the  mucosa. 
This  was  perfectly  intact.  A  pocket  was  present  in  the  stomach,  due  to  operation 
in  consequence  of  a  gastro-enterostomy.  In  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  was  a 
pocket  in  which  the  bacilli  were  found  in  large  numbers. 


Examination  of  the  Stomach-contents  for  Gaa  Fermentation 

The  fermentative  processes  which  take  place  in  the  stomach  when  the  digestion 
is  affected,  especially  if  there  be  also  a  motor  insufficiency,  have  been  studied  re- 
cently, partly  by  bacteriologic  examination  and  partly  by  chemical  analysis  of  the 
pses  which  develop  in  the  fermenting  gastric  contents,  i.  c,  in  the  expressed  test- 
Breakfast.  These  examinations  as  yet  have  been  productive  of  no  practical  results. 
The  existence  of  fermentation  can  oe  demonstrated  by  placing  some  of  the  gastric 
contents  in  a  fermentation  tube  (like  the  one  used  for  estimating  sugar  in  the  urine) 
uid  letting  it  stand  in  an  incubator  (Fig.  238).  If  gas  forms,  it  will  accumulate  above 
the  fluid.  If  we  wish  to  examine  it  more  closely,  we  can  collect  the  gas  formed  from 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  stomach-contents  in  a  larger  vessel  by  conducting  it 
through  a  tube  and  a  pneumatic  trough  into  an  inverted  tube  filled  with  mercury. 

'Sandberg,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  li,  p.  80,  and  Palier,  Presse  M^icale,  1906. 
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Tbe  gaaee  which  are  fouod  most  frequentl; 
and  m&rBh-gas,  CH,.  Tbe  former  is  easilj 
ing  baryta  water,  and  the  marsh-gaa,  by  t. 

DIAGNOSTIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  Tl 

Concemiog  the  value  of  Riegel' 
since  from  a  motor  as  well  as  a  ch 
demands  upon  the  stomach  than  the 
time  acts  as  a  greater  stimulus  to  d 
to  better  advantage  existent  anon 
appears  perfectly  normal,  as  indicab 
tested  with  Riegel's  meal,  show  itsi 
by  not  having  completely  emptied 
use  of  this  teat-meal  there  are  ol 
results  to  those  given  by  means  of 
a  chemical  insufficiency  of  the  stom 
may  be  made  to  appear  more  plain! 
by  the  breakfast;  on  the  other  ham 
that  has  escaped  notice  in  the  tet 
by  the  strong  stimulation  of  seer 
these  facts  it  is  evident  that  in  ston 
test-breakfast  does  not  lead  to  a  cl( 
is  to  be  repeated  by  means  of  Riege 

Concerning  the  most  advantage 
Riegel  meal,  see  p.  444.  There  ui 
suits  for  lis  to  be  able  to  calculat 
enzyme  contents  of  the  stomach-cont 
fluid  removed  by  siphonage,  at  varioi 
rule,  it  will  be  found  that  after  four 
Riegel  test-meal  will  correspond  to 
fast  after  one  hour,  and  that  after  i 
have  easily  emptied  itself  of  the  Rie 

DSY  TES 

The  author,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  ^ 
encountered  in  using  the  Ewald  teet-meal 
possible  Ui  say  from  the  amount  of  fluid  ' 
due  to  tbe  meal,  and  how  much  is  the  rei 

has  suggested  ttiat  tlie  fluid  be  left  out  of 


five  Albert  biscuits  be  given  instead  of  a  ro 
which  should  be  avoided.  This  is  not  altof 
ture  in  ordinary  bread  have  shown  that  the 
ant  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  . 
they  cannot  be  swallowed  without  some  n 
quantity  of  saliva  will  be  secreted,  whtc 
Bread  which  baa  not  been  baked  too  long  \ 

BOUILLON  1 
Talma '  recommends  a  test-meal  cons: 
Liebig's  extract,  0.3  per  cent.,  which  haa 
pour^  into  the  stomach  with  a  stomach-t 
vestigations  of  Schiff  and  Herzen  and  of 
extract  is  exceptionally  potent  in  promoti; 
form  ttie  method  does  not  appear  to  the  a 
'  Deot.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  4. 
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iraluation  and  the  adnuniatratioD  by  a  tube  are  both  unphysiolcwic.  It 
vantage  in  that  one  is  able  to  remove  tlie  contents  of  the  Btomo^  com- 
chalin  has  proposed  to  make  the  acidity  of  the  aastric  test^meal  up  to 
t.  Hn,  and  after  a  time  to  remove  the  contents,  antT to  estimate  the  acidity 
' — --      As  water  is  not  abBorbed  from  the  ertomach,  one  can  obtain 


1  r^arding  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  acidity.  Naturally,  such  informa- 
ted,  as  a  small  amount  of  gastric  juice  of  high  acidity  will  give  the  same 
I  larger  amount  with  a  smaller  content  in  acid.  Moreover,  the  addition 
lorie  acid  to  the  test-meal  is  another  unphyaiologic  procedure. 


1  hardly  escape  the  thoughtful  reader  how  great  must  be  the 
ty  attached  to  conclusions  as  to  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
!  drawn  from  examinations  of  test-meals,  even  those  in  which 
exact  chemical  methods  are  employed.     The  main  difficulty 

2  fact  that  the  results  of  the  quantitative  examination  of  the 
contents  are  influenced  by  many  difTorent  factors  which  do  not 
separate  calculation.  For  example,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
,eal  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  motility  of  the  stomach, 
sred  also  by  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.  Again,  the  acidity 
rentage  content  does  not  represent  directly  the  amount  of  the 

but  is  influenced  to  a  great  degree  by  the  motor  activity, 
cidity  which  is  present  indicates  a  very  different  secretory  ac- 
ording  to  whether  the  expressed  meal  contains  besides  the  se- 
itric  juice  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  ingested  test-meal,  or  ac- 
o  whether  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  secretion  has  passed, 
pressioD,  through  the  pylorus.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  test- 
passed  quickly  into  the  intestine  during  the  hour  before  the 
1,  then  even  a  small  secretion  may  apparently  be  nonnal  or 
emormal;  and  the  reverse  is  also  conceivable — namely,  that 
jrmal  secretion  may  present  subnormal  acidity,  and  perhaps 
■ate  a  lack  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  case  the  food  which  was 
d  has  passed  only  m  small  amounts  into  the  intestine  during 
){ the  observation.  For  the  percentage  content  of  free  hydro- 
id  ia  influenced  not  only  by  the  motility  of  the  stomach,  but 
lie  solution  and  absorption  of  the  protein  in  tl\at  organ.  It 
imple,  clear  that  if  the  proteins  be  quickly  absorbed,  the  ex- 
id  will  appear  much  more  quickly  than  if  at  the  time  of  the 
ion  all  the  proteins  of  the  food  have  been  saturated  by  the  acid, 
st  be  emphasized  that,  if  we  determine  the  presence  of  a 
abnormality  in  the  gastric  contents  according  to  the  older 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  disturbance  is  dependent 
secretion  or  upon  the  motility  or  upon  absorption,  or  upon  all 
«  factors  together.  If,  then,  we  consider  this,  it  must  be  ad- 
lat  the  experiments  of  Pawlow,  who  succeeded  in  collecting 
ric  juice  free  from  the  admixture  of  water  and  food,  were  the 
ve  us  exact  data  concerning  the  laws  of  the  secretion  by  the 

the  preceding  description  of  the  usual  methods  of  examina- 
lite  of  the  fact  that  even  with  the  difficulties  surrounding  them 
suits  have  been  obtained  which  are  of  value  from  a  therapeutic 
it,  it  is  evident  the  apparent  accuracy  of  the  results  of  these 
'  Review  in  Semaine  m^dicale,  1908,  No.  21. 
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methods  as  applied  to  the  stomach  is 
of  the  trouble  which  has  been  expend 
as  actually  lost,  since  it  has  not  bee 
results  the  separate  factors  mentionec 
equation  containing  several  unknown 
so  long  as  other  erjuations  are  not  at 
similar  lines,  Pfaundler,  in  his  very  in 
several  equations  for  the  chemical  | 
found  a  method  of  getting  more  exac' 
tion  and  motility  of  the  stomach,  Th 
consist  in  removing,  during  the  perioc 
portions  of  the  stomach-contents  at  d 
day  or  with  a  repetition  of  the  test-mei 
data  obtained  tram  the  examination  o 
used  by  Pfaundler  to  prepare  equatioi 
calculate,  in  absolute  figures,  the  mot 
secretion  of  the  stomach.  But  this  n 
for  practical  purposes,  and  for  the  j 
besides  this,  it  is  not  entirely  free  froi 

Principle  o{  the  1 

In  order  to  obviate,  in  part  at  leai 
ination  of  the  stomach,  the  author  rci 
to  add  to  the  test-meal  a  substance 
yet  allows  of  ready  quantitative  detei 
and  subsequent  expression,  from  the 
in  siphonage  it  can  be  calculated  how 
into  the  iatestine,  how  much  ia  still  k 
sequently  what  fraction  of  the  expres: 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  One  obtain 
of  the  motor  activity  of  the  stomach, 
For  the  success  of  such  a  method  it  if 
must  be  homogeneous  throughout,  s 
indicator  of  the  motility  the  unabsor 
oughly  mixetj  in  the  stomach -content 
separate  or  sediment;  and,  second,  tl 
take  place  from  the  stomach.  Acco 
Mering,  this  latter  fact  may  bo  consi 
ceming  the  choice  of  indicators  for 
author  thought  first  to  add  an  insolul 
to  the  test-meal,  and  to  determine  tl 
means  or  by  counting  the  lycopodiui 
however,  that  neither  the  insoluble  eo! 
was  sufficiently  well  mixed  throughou 
sure  for  the  amount  of  the  tost-meal 
powders  attached  themselves  so  intin 
test-meal  that  the  experiment  was  a 
still  another  point  to  be  considered. 
test-meal  must  not  give  it  the  charact 
if  this  character  consist  merely  in  e 
taste.  On  this  account  the  writer  was 
which  appeared  feasible  for  the  purpo 
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The  use  of  fat  in  test-meals  essentially  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  determination 
of  motility  had  previously  been  proposed  by  Matthieu.^  He  added  to  a  test-meal 
consisting  of  60  gm.  of  br^d,  20  to  70  gm.  of  oil,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  with  gum, 
and  250  gm.  of  tea.  He  then  obtained  by  means  of  the  determination  of  fat  data 
concerning  the  motility  and  secretion  of  the  stomach,  although  the  latter  was  merely 
incidental  and  was  not  carried  out  to  any  definite  conclusion.  The  author  does  not 
know  whether  this  method  of  Matthieu  has  been  found  to  be  practicable.  In  any 
case  this  test-meal  did  not  appear  to  the  author  to  be  available  for  the  point  in 
question,  because  it  did  not  fuml  the  postulate  of  homogeneity,  in  that  the  pieces 
of  bread  exhibit  a  decided  inclination  to  sediment,  and  thereby  mechanically  remove 
an  unknown  part  of  the  fat.  In  consequence  of  this  the  fat,  other  food  conFtituents, 
and  the  secreted  juice  do  not  allow  of  quantitative  determination.  Besides  this, 
such  a  mixture  of  an  emulsion  of  oil  with  tne  ordinary  test -meal  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  usual  diet,  nor  on  account  of  its  impleasant  taste  is  it  a  test-meal  of  physiologic 
composition.  The  experiments  of  Pawlow  show  sufficiently  how  very  easuv  the  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  the  test-meal  influence  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 

Again,  v.  Mering,  in  his  method  of  proving  the  power  of  absorption  of  the  stom- 
ach, employed  fat  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  of  the  yolk  of  egg.  T.  Volhard,  never- 
theless, nas  shown  that  such  emulsions  of  the  yolk  of  egg  are  not  permanent  within 
the  stomach;  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  egg-yolk  sepa- 
rates, and  the  postulate  of  homogeneity  is  consequently  not  fulfilled. 

The  attempt  was  made  next  to  \ise  milk,  since  this  presents  a  mixture  of  pro- 
tein, carbohydrate,  and  finely  divided  fat,  which  is  easily  obtainable  and  nearly 
ideally  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.    The  experiments  with  milk  re- 
suhed  unfavorably,  in  that  the  coagulation  of  this  substance  which  took  place  in 
the  stomach  disarranged  its  homogeneous  composition.     It  was  easy  to  show  that 
in  the  coagulation  the  fat  was  earned  down  almost  completely  by  the  precipitation, 
and  that  the  coagulum  and  whey  in  the  expressed  test-meal  of  milk  contained  very 
diflerept  amounts  of  acid.     We  were  not  able  by  various  artificial  means  to  compel 
the  milk  to  coagulate  in  fine  flocks,  and  thus  to  avoid  any  considerable  appearances 
d  sedimentation  in  the  stomach.    The  employment  of  milk  was  consequently  also 
excluded.'     Finally  a  soup  made  of  flour  browned  in  fat  proved  to  be  adequate  for 
our  purpose,  and  yet  completely  suitable  for  ordinary  nutrition.   At  the  author's  sug- 
gestion, his  assistant.  Dr.  Seiler,  tested  the  feasibility  of  the  employment  of  this 
t€st-m«d  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  made  a  number  of  examinations,  which  have 
been  published  in  his  dissertation. 

Prelhninaries  of  the  Method 

Preparation  of  the  Flour  Soup. — ^This  can  be  very  readily  pre- 
pared by  the  physician  immediately  before  the  examination,  and  re- 
quires only  a  few  minutes'  time.  The  method  is  as  follows:  25  gm. 
of  flour  and  15  gm.  of  butter  are  fried  in  an  iron  pan  until  well  browned'; 
and  about  350  cc.  of  water  are  then  added  gradually  with  constant 
stirring.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and  the  loss  in 
volume  replaced  by  fresh  water.  Salt  (sodium  chlorid)  is  now  added 
to  give  the  soup  a  pleasant  flavor.  The  mixture  must  not  contain 
any  lumps.  This  soup  presents  a  well-mixed  emulsion  of  fat,  which, 
probably  because  it  is  mechanically  well  mixed  with  the  flour,  remains 

*Arch.  f.  Verdauungskrankh.,  1896,  vol.  i. 

'  A  further  reason  for  abstaining  from  the  use  of  milk  was  the  fact  that,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  results  of  Schtile  (Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxviii),  the  author  was  never 
able  to  detect  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  expressed  test-meal  of  milk  of  200  to  300 
cc.  This  diflference  is  attributable  to  the  better  quality  (fat  and  protein  content) 
of  the  cows'  milk  used  in  his  laboratory. 

'  The  flour  may  be  fried  beforehand  and  kept  in  tins  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent 
the  melting  of  the  fat.  As  the  flour  is  sterilized  by  the  process,  the  mixture  keeps 
for  a  long  time.  In  this  way  the  procedure  is  simplified,  as  one  has  only  to  weigh 
out  35  gm.  of  the  flour,  and  boil  it  with  water  in  order  to  form  the  soup.  In  many 
ntttances  the  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  method  is  based  on  the  improper 
preparation  of  the  soup.  When  once  the  method  has  found  general  application, 
which  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  the  flour  will  be  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale,  and 
be  available  at  any  time. 

31 
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intact,  in  spite  of  the  action  o 
inclination  within  the  time  of  t 
the  fat  to  separate.'  In  fact, 
soup  is  expressed  in  about  the 
duced.     It  is  merely  more  or  L 

The  patient  takes  with  a  s 
maining  50  cc.  are  retained  f< 
of  fat.  The  stomach  must  hav 
istration,  and  after  one  hour  ti 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  i 
of  fat  remaining  in  the  stomac 
to  compare  this  amount  with  tt 
perforated  stomach-tube  (see  p, 
tents  of  the  stomach  completi 
maining  by  the  method  of  MatI 

For  the  next  step  in  the  pri 
method  for  the  delermination 
The  usual  method,  according  t 
detailed  and  lengthy  to  be  sui 
hand,  the  author  has  found  i 
fat-determination,  which  is  oftt 
answers  all  the  demands  of  sit 
fore,  next  describe  this  method 
used  before  for  clinical  purpc 
solutions  in  which  the  fat  is  to 
amount  of  concentrated  sulphu. 
alcohol  and  thoroughly  shaken; 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ten 

>  That  sedimentation  and  separai 
teniains  quietly  in  &  gl&fis  is  a  further 
mentB  of  the  stomach  oause  ttie  liomo, 
and  completely  exclude  any  aedimer 
of  the  gaotric  juice. 

'  Tbe  principle  of  this  method 

Etomach  by  mesna  of  a.  definite  volui 

tutw,  and  m  the  expression  of  the  dil' 

thoroughly  mixed  m  the  stomach  b} 

undiluted,  as  well  as  of  the  diluted, 

tioD  (p.  453),  and  from  the  difTerence 

as  to  the  degree  of  dilution;  or,  since  \ 

an  to  the  residual  amount  of   stom 

following  is  the  method  of  calculatio 

Let  a  —  acidity  of  the  undiluted 

Let  b  —  acidity  of  the  diluted  g 

Let  I  —  amount  of  the  test-mea 

Let  300  cc.  —  the  amount  of  wa 

Then  ax  -  b  (i  +  300). 

.-.  x{a-h)  -  300  b. 

300b 


This  method  has  proved  unsatie 
the  water  used  for  rinsing  with  the  ga 
for  completely  emptying  the  xtomac 
of  water  is  used  only  as  a  control, 
tinned  on  p.  445,  the  rinse  water  is  rci 
reHidue  is  absolutely  negligible, 

*  Die  praktiscbe  Milchprilfung,  B 
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at  that  a  thin  solution 
^ed  in  the  amyl  alcohol 
neana  of  centrifugaUza- 
hen  read  off  in  a  buty- 
readings  on  the  grad- 
weight.  The  butyro- 
Its  shape  may  be  seen 
itage  that  centrifugali- 
inical  centrifuge,  which 
mployment  either  of  a 
cially  for  this  purpose, 
zig.    These  centrifuges 


9 


00. — a,  Ori^nsl  batymmtttt 
triCuEei  b,  open  bulynmuter  lor 
tbooi    c.  double-cDned  rubber 


top  and  can  be  meas- 
meter  cannot  be  used. 
;.  209,  b,  in  which  the 

also  especially  designed 
'for  the  sulphuric  acid), 
he  milk,  the  flour  soup, 

3  presence  of  a  lipolytic 
te  carefully  studied  by 
)erhaps  in  an  examina- 
lart  of  the  digested  fab 
..  Med.,  vol.  xlii  and  xliii. 
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may  have  been  split  in  the  stomach,  t 
cannot  serve  as  an  indicator  for  the  i 
The  separated  glycerin  and  butyric  i 
are  both  soluble  in  wat«r,  and,  if  they 
consequently  remain  in  the  watery,  i 
and  thus  escape  estimation.  The  acti 
tion  was  studied  by  the  author's  assii 
published  in  the  Archiv  fiir  klinbch 
the  amount  of  fat  decomposed  is  si 
be  neglected.  The  flour  soup  is  expi 
has  shown  that  the  lipolysis  in  this 
Furthermore,  almost  all  of  the  fatty 
insoluble  in  water,  so  that  they  pas 
holic  layer  of  the  butyrometcr.  Thi 
in  water,  is  present  in  such  exceeding! 
disregarded.  Owing  to  the  relativelj 
tained  in  the  fat,  it  follows  that  even 
the  loss  in  the  alcoholic  layer  due  tc 
water  is  so  slight  that  it  is  practically 
the  fatty  acids  liberated  by  lipolysis  ir 
fat,  and  the  I'esult  will  be  fairly  accuri 

Although  lipolysis  does  not  interfei 
nation,  Volhard  has  shown  that  if  tbt 
juice  be  small  in  amount,  the  acidity  < 
acids  by  lipolysis  may  markedly  infli 
consequently  be  incorrect  to  refer  this 
chloric  acid.  The  simplest  method  foi 
the  filtered  gastric  contents  for  the  tit 
exception  of  the  quantitatively  unimpo 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  so,  since 
acidity  of  the  filtrate  may  be  referred 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  ai 
of  fat  in  the  undigested  flour  soup,  a 
pressed  meal.  This  can  be  done  wit! 
IS  particularly  advisable  because,  on 
of  water  in  butter,  we  cannot,  by  wei 
into  the  soup,  assume  the  weight  of  th 

Next  follow  the  technical  conditio) 
use  of  Matthieu's  determination  of  tli 
butyrometric  fat-dotermination  in  ord 
elusions  concerning  gastric  digestion. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  5  ec.  of 
1.820  to  1.825  at  15°  C.)  (correspondh 
added  to  the  small  butyrometer  by  m 
is  stratified  0.5  cc.  of  pure  amyl  alcohol 
and  then  5.5  cc.  of  the  flour  soup  or 
meter  is  then  carefully  closed  by  meat 
oughly  shaken.  On  account  of  the  hei 
a  cloth.  It  is  finally  centrifugalized,  d\, 
end  of  the  butyrometer  must  lie  tow 
fugali;iation  the  fat  and  alcohol  separi 
a  clear,  transparent  layer  on  top  of  tl 
colored.     Centrifugalization  is  carried 
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alcoholic  layer  increases.     In  case  the  operation  is  not  undertaken  im- 
mediately, the  butyrometer  must  be  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  at  least  70^  C,  in  order  to  prevent  the  hardening  of  the  fat.     In 
order  to  obtain  exact  results  the  reading  should  be  made  while  the  fluid 
is  still  warm.     For  the  purpose  of  readmg,  the  rubber  stopper  must  be 
pushed  into  the  mouth  of  the  butyrometer  so  that  the  upper  surface  of 
the  layer  of  fat  (with  its  under  meniscus)  comes  to  lie  at  the  zero-point 
of  the  scale.^    The  scale  (empirically  graduated)  is  then  read  off  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  lower  meniscus  of  the  fat-layer.     The  cen- 
trifugaUzation  should  be  repeated,  particularly  by  those  who  are  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  method,  in  order  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation. 
If  the  estimation  be  correct,  the  second  centrifugalization  must  give 
exactly  the  same  reading  as  the  first.     Gerber  found  that  this  method 
for  the  determination  of  fat  is  exact  for  milk  to  about  0.1  per  cent. 
Control  experiments  which  were  undertaken  at  the  author's  suggestion, 
in  order  to  compare  the  results  from  this  instrument  with  those  from  the 
Soxhlet  apparatus,  have  shown  that  this  degree  of  accuracy  holds  good 
for  the  flour  soup  before  and  after  the  action  of  stomach  digestion. 

Method  of  Fat  Estimation  Without  the  Use  of  a  Centrifuae. — ^The  open  butyrometer 
is  filled  (Fig.  209,  b)  by  closing  the  smaller  end  with  a  cork,  and  placing  it  m  a  test- 
tube  rack  with  the  larger  end  upward.  After  the  floiu:  soup  has  been  warmed  and 
thoroughly  mixed  by  shaking,  10  cc.  of  the  soup  are  poured  in,  and  1  cc.  of  amyl 
alcohol  and  10  cc.  of  sulphiwic  acid  added  by  allowing  them  to  flow  down  the  side 
of  the  tube  in  order  to  form  a  layer.  The  larger  end  is  now  closed  with  the  rubber 
stopper.  As  the  contents  of  the  tube  become  warm  it  is  necessary  to  hold  both 
8top|)er8  firmly  with  the  hand.  It  is,  however,  wise  to  inclose  the  tube  in  a  towel,  in 
case  it  should  break  with  the  heat  evolved.  This  rarely  happens.  The  tube  is  then 
shaken,  both  stoppers  being  firmly  held  by  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  is 
complete,  the  upper,  smaller  stopper  is  removed.  The  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  boil- 
ing water-bath,  adjusting  the  lower  stopper  so  that  the  fluid  is  not  hi^h  in  the  neck. 
From  time  to  time  the  stopper  is  so  adjusted  that  the  layer  of  fat  which  is  formed  is 
just  under  the  neck.  The  butyrometer  is  not  placed  directly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
water-bath,  as  the  formation  of  bubbles  disturbs  the  tube  anci  prevents  the  formation 
of  fat  as  a  homogeneous  layer.  Several  tubes  may  be  chai]ged  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  butyrometer  has  remained  for  ten  minutes  at  boiling  temperature,  the 
foam  which  is  at  first  formed  disappears,  and  the  first  reading  may  be  made.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  butyrometer  is  taken  out  of  the  water-bath  ancf,  being  held  in  a 
slanting  position,  the  lower  stopper  is  so  adjusted  that  the  layer  of  fat  rises  within 
the  limits  of  the  scale.  This  must  be  done  carefully  else  small  particles  of  other  sub- 
stances than  fat  will  be  included  in  the  layer.  As  soon  as  the  fat  is  in  the  proper 
position,  the  tube  is  held  vertically  and  the  .amount  of  fat  read  off.  Each  division 
corresponds  to  0.1  per  cent.  fat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adjust  the  fat  layer  to  zero: 
it  is  only  requisite  to  read  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  divisions. 
With  practice  one  obtains  a  perfectly  sharp  separation  of  tne  fat  from  the  aqueous 
layer.  In  cooling,  the  layer  of  fat  contracts,  so  that  the  reading  must  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  separation  is  not  so  well  marked  as  by  the  use  of  the  centri- 
fuge, but  the  clear  layer  is  sufl&ciently  well  defined.  As  a  consequence  of  the  longer 
heating  of  the  flour  soup  with  the  acid  there  is  much  more  carbonization.  This  does 
not,  however,  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  reading.  If  the  separation  be  not  per- 
fect, the  attempt  may  be  made  again  by  gently  reversing  the  tube,  and  also  by  placing 
it  again  in  the  water-bath.  In  any  event  it  is  advisable  to  reverse  the  tube,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  control  of  the  reading.     The  larger  value  is  always  the  correct  one.     One 

*  In  centrif ugalizing  it  will  be  found  more  practical  to  introduce  the  rubber  cork  so 
that  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid  reaches  only  to  about  the  80  mark  of  the  butyrometer 
scale,  since  the  fat  accumulates  most  readily  in  the  conic  part  between  the  neck  and 
the  body  of  the  butyrometer.  By  observing  this  precaution,  moreover,  the  disturb- 
ing layer  of  insoluble  substances  (cellulose,  etc.)  collecting  below  the  fat  may  be  kept 
beck  in  the  wide  portion  of  the  butyrometer  by  cautiously  bringing  the  instrument 
into  the  vertical  position  when  the  rubber  cork  is  pushed  in. 
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should  also  repeat  the  heating  and  read 

be  done  until  conxtaut  values  are  obtaint 
about  fifteen  minulea.  It  may  bevbject' 
the  amyl  alcohol  is  volatilized,  and  inakc 
Aa,  however,  the  boiling-point  of  amyl 
Control  eHtiroations  with  tlie  Soxhiet  methi 
The  stoppers  which  are  used  to  cloe 
water.  In  this  way  the  rubber  remains  s 
to  obtain  a  perfect  layer  of  fat.  Ilefote  1 
try  the  stoppers  to  ascertain  whether  the] 
As  vapor  tension  does  not  occur  in  the  op 
the  stopper  fit  eo  tightly.    The  etoppers  i 


Fls.  210. 


Eurchased.  Although  the  scale  should  be 
utyrometric  extimation  it  ia  onlv  necesst 
one  another.  Aa  the  value  for  the  total 
amount  remaining  in  the  atomach,  the  r 
therefore  two  tubes  need  only  to  correspor 
for  the  butyrometrie  test.  To  assure  one' 
employed;  Both  butyrometers  are  closed 
botli  are  filled  with  mercury  to  the  lowest  i 
upper  mark  with  mereury.  With  a  fine  pi 
and  transFerred  to  the  other.  In  case  the  1 
between  the  same  graduations  in  the  secoi 
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10  sbows  s  cylindric  aluminum  shield  which  is  used  with  these  tubea  and 
place  of  the  conic  shields  ordinarilv  used  in  the  centrifuge.  These  are 
y  the  makers  of  the  butyrometer  tutee. 

Perforaunce  of  the  Method 

a  thorough  rinsing  of  the  stomach  the  patient  is  given  in  the 

300  gm.  of  fiour  soup,  prepared  according  to  the  method 
iescribed,'  The  remaining  50  cc.  are  retained  for  the  determi- 
■  fat.  After  one  hour  the  contents  are  expressed,  as  described 
[.  A  rest  estimation,  as  was  previously  recommended,  is  com- 
mnecessary,  as  nothing  remains  in  the  stomach.  "The  organ 
ivashed  out  with  300  cc.  of  water.  If  the  siphonage  has  been 
carried  out,  the  washings  should  contain  but  traces  of  the  flour 
"ext,  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  undiluted  stomach -con  tents, 
in  that  portion  of  the  soup  which  was  retained  as  a  control,  is 
ed  butyrometrically  according  to  the  method  given  above.  The 
1  stomach-contents  still  remaining  can  be  used  for  whatever 
fe  or  quantitative  determinations  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
ve  examinations  in  this  case  normally  show  the  same  results  as 
e  of  the  ordinary  test-meal.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
lactic  acid  should  not.  The  flour-aoup  meal  is  very  well  suited 
etennination  of  the  pathologic  formation  of  lactic  acid,  because 

from  this  substance.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  fatty  acids, 
tions  are  carried  out  with  the  filtered  gastric  contents.  If 
i  are  also  carried  out  with  the  unfiltered  soup  to  which  a  quantity 
il  has  been  added,  the  difference  in  the  two  titrations  will  give 
int  of  fat-splitting  which  has  been  performed  by  the  gastric 
n  order  to  obtain  comparable  results,  the  same  amoimt  of  al- 
ist  be  added  to  both.  A  correction  must  also  be  made  for  the 
'  the  flour  soup  itself.    This,  according  to  Seiler,  is  equal  to  0.2  to 

decinormal  alkali.  Seiler  has  shown  that  the  soup  contains  a 
ount  of  free  fatty  acids.  The  titration  must  be  carried  out  im- 
f  after  the  siphonage,  as  the  fat-splitting  may  precede  after  the 
of  the  stomach  have  been  removed.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
he  contents  immediately  after  removal.  {See  Seiler,  Deut. 
lin.  Med.,  Ixxii).  Besides  the  total  acidity,  the  excess  or  deficit 
ay  also  be  titrated.  If  the  qualitative  reaction  shows  consider- 
unte  of  lactic  acid,  the  determination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
made  by  Lutke-Martius'  method,  or  that  of  the  hydrochloric 

the  organic  acids  by  Hehner-Malj^'s.  Of  course,  all  other 
!  examinations  can  also  be  made  upon  the  expressed  gastric 
—namely,  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  tests  for  pepsin 
in  (pp.  465  and  473)  and  the  ordinary  tests  for  starch  digestion 


lUthor  recommended  originally  that  the  soup  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  As  it 
at  a  considerable  quantity  of  saliva  is  swallowed  in  this  way,  it  may  be 
Dow  tbe  patient  to  drink  the  flour  soup.  This  may  be  an  advanta^  over 
eet-meals.  The  author  is  not  altogether  in  aj;reement  with  this  view,  as 
xm  the  saliva  ss  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  gastric  contents.  If  it  be 
bat  the  amount  and  acidity  of  the  Raatric  contents  in  the  butyrometric 
!  influenced  by  the  saliva,  in  a  case  where  the  gastric  cont«ni«  are  copious 
lount  ol  acid  small,  a  second  test  may  be  made  by  allowing  the  patient  to 
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Calculati 

The  following  calculations  ai 
residue,  from  the  acidity  of  the 
between  the  amount  of  the  fat  fi 
found  in  the  expressed  contents. 

We  measure  the  amount  of  t 
haa  been  complete,  we  designate 
one  hour).  From  the  absolute  fi 
there  can  be  determined  how  m 
to  the  ingested  flour  soup,  pro\ 
thoroughly  mixed  emulsion  wh 
turbance.  Since  the  results  of 
absorption  of  water  from  the  stoi 
of  fat  in  the  stomach  may  also  I 
the  fat  to  the  stomach-content 
of  the  stomach  nor  by  the  absorp 
of  gastric  juice.  The  amount  o] 
therefore,  aa  a  measure  for  the 
for  example,  if  300  cc.  of  flour  a 
or  altogether  12  gm.  of  fat,  wen 
determmation  of  fat  for  To  show 
elude  that  the  amount  of  ingest 
the  period  was  equal  to  ^'^  X  300 
this  amount  as  Su  (soup). 

Since  we  can  neglect  the  abs< 
saliva  which  was  swallowed,  the 
volume  of  gastric  juice  present 
designate  as  Ma  (gastric  juice), 
cc..  and  the  amount  Su  =  75  cc 
volume  of  gastric  juice  containec 
been  detennincd,  it  is  possible  fi 
to  calculate  what  acidity  was  pt 
was  secreted  from  the  mucous  lii 

If  75  cc.  of  pure  gastric  juic 
whose  volume  amounts  to  150  ( 
acid  content  of  the  pure  gastric 
thousand.  In  a  similar  way  the  < 
can  be  calculated  if  it  has  been  qi 
Btom  ach-con  ten  ts. 

In  order  to  avoid  misundci-s 
these  calculiitions,  attention  mui 

Naturally,  the  volume  Ma  is 

'Tiie  fat -splitting  of  tlie  Boup  whi 
p.  484.)  Tlio  amount  of  water-soluble 
whicli  can  be  abHorbcil  from  tlie  rtomai 

'  In  tills  concpptinn  of  fecretion  th< 
may  bo  excitmi  by  tlie  flour-soup  toel 
water-soluble  carbohydrattw  anfl  ealte 
place  only  in  litomacnB  with  disturbed 
into  account  here,  and  where  flic  pKtii 
very  large  amount  of  gastric  juice,  one 
the  contents  witli  saliva.  In  sucli  car 
patient  drinking  the  soup.  In  this  vk 
p.  m.) 
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«d  up  to  the  time  of  expression, 
juice  mixed  with  the  food  has  been 
expression.  Nevertheless,  the  cal- 
o  the  volume  of  the  secretion  inde- 
of  the  pure  gastric  juice,  since  it 
of  the  gastric  juice  present  in  the 
nount  of  t«st-meai  present  in  the 
r  examples  will  show,  this  relation 
■mal  conditions.  The  gastric  juice 
volume  To  in  approximately  equal 
;  variations  in  this  relation  are  of 

the  motility  of  the  stomach  which 
the  following  is  to  be  noted:  The 
tup  introducj?d  and  that  recovered 
300  —  Su)  can  be  considered  as  a 
;h.  Really  this  value  does  not  cor- 
of  the  stomach,  for  an  unknown 

also  been  passed  on  into  the  duo- 
ibably  a  more  reliable  measure  of 
the  total  stomach-contents,  which 
e  same  purpose.     For,  as  already 

contain  under  normal  conditions 
ta.stric  juice,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
mial  occur,  whether  a  hypersccre- 
ent.     This  gives  the  actual  value 

>f  the  examination  can  be  presented 

-cssed  contents. 
lour  soup  in  per  cent. 
xpressed  contents  in  per  cent, 
itained  in  the  expressed  contents. 

J. 
F 

f.To 

F 
astric  juice  may  be  obtained  from 
of  the  pure  Mccretion  niaj'  be  cal- 
led gastric  contents  in  per  cent. 
icretion  in  per  cent, 
contents, 
lontained  in  the  expressed  content^- 

ind  A  =  y.   . 
content  of  the  pure  secretion  can 
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Advantages  of  the  Flour-coup  Method  for  the 


The  author  has  shown,  in  a  recent 
1905,  No.  27  and  28),  that  the  flour-sou 
bacteriologic  examination  of  the  stomacl 
paratioiia  of  the  siphonage  are  made.  H» 
usefulness  of  the  method  in  conditions  bel 
catarrhs  and  those  associated  with  hypo- 
bacterial  growth  is  seen.  As  the  soup  in  : 
the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  test-mei 
teria  before  its  introduction  into  the  at 
assumed  that  the  flora  of  the  stomach  w. 
cells,  and  the  Boas-Opler  bacilli  of  caxch 
stasis.  Other  groups  of  micro-organisms  i 
although  they  are  not  well  characterized, 
genie.  These  may,  by  their  chemical  and 
ances  of  all  degrees,  and  may  be  of  great  i 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  test-i 
content  in  bacteria.  The  author  recomi 
for  further  examinations  of  the  bacteria  o 

The  Objections  to  tfait 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  publication 
accuracy  was  attacked  by  A'arious  autliora  who  I 
chief  objection  made  was  that  the  mixture  of  tl 
arated  into  layers  wltliin  the  stomach,  so  that  a 
and  other  contents  did  not  occur,  and  that  com 
contents  could  not  be  taken  as  an  indicator  for 
This  objection  was  based  upon  the  observation 
in  two  portions,  one  corresponding  to  the  upper, 
there  will  frequently  be  a  differenre  in  the  amoun 
This  observation  was  founded  upoD  fact.  A  coi 
contents  is  not  usually  prcient  after  the  introduetii 
suggestion  this  question  has  been  carefully  studi 
lished  tlieir  results  in  a  recent  article.' 

It  was  shown  in  these  experiments  that  wher 
removed  in  two  portions  and  the  fat-content  of  th< 
between  the  two  was  represented  in  33  cases  by 

0,  A,y<.  I, ».  k.  0.  i,  ft.  h,  A,  A, ».  V,.  A.  I., 

These  mvestigators  used  the  most  unfavorat 
upper  layers  were  siphoned  off,  and  only  small  poi 
removed.  Saliva  or  Fastric  mucus  would,  theref 
results.  In  spite  of  tliis  the  variations  were  extn 
ered  tliat  for  clinical  purposes  the  results  are  on 
will  be  seen  that  in  moat  of  the  cases  this  dilTeren 
cases  was  the  difference  greater.  The  maximuir 
was  J.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  admixtu 
in  both  cases  the  upper  layer  eontaiDed  the  less  f 
mentioned  that  there  was  much  hvpersecretion. 

If  we  designate  the  relation  of  the  two  layers 
fluence  which  the  two  layere  have.  Practically,  t 
the  whole  contents  are  removed  at  the  one  time, 
of  those  who  have  criticized  the  method  It  is  nec( 
of  the  question.  Taking  the  difference  of  the  la 
culate  these  values  for/  (fat-content)  and  -    .  /.    '. 

'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med. 
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seea  that  the  most  important  value  Su  in  the  maximum  error  due  to  at-ratJ- 
is  )  of  the  fat  content.    If  only  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  he  re- 

the  values  may  vary  betireen  2  and  3.  Even  as  ereat  a  variation  ae  thia  is 
reat  importance  in  practice.  The  errors  in  the  values  Ma  and  A,  ae  the  for- 
0W8,  are  influenced  by  the  errora  in  the  size  of  To  and  the  error  in  the  estima- 
at.     The  smaller  they  are  the  larger  is  To. 

I  calculation  of  the  maximum  error,  where  the  relations  aland  as  2  ;  3,  place 
lod  in  on  unuaually  unfavorable  light,  but  as  this  variation  occura  seldom,  and 
otal  contents  of  trie  atomach  are  removed  at  one  time,  it  appears  that  this 
»ybe  ftsBumed  to  be  almost  infinitely  amall.  It  seems  that  in  this  regard 
cs  of  the  method  have  totally  misconstrued  it.  It  might  have  appeared  that 
3w  discarded  method  of  estimating  the  rest  of  the  stomach-contents  that  the 
las  suggested  partial  siphonage,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  All  the  investiga- 
the  stomach-cont«nta  which  were  carried  out  In  the  author's  clinic  were 
th  the  total  contents  of  the  stomach.  This  was  very  clearly  pointed  out  in 
;r  of  Seller  and  Ziegler,  who  removed  the  contents  in  the  knee-chest  position, 
iring  the  stomach-tube  graduallT.  This  may  be  done  more  easily  witli  a  tube 
"- nmg.     The  --      '-■---■  -     ■-   ■     ■   -       '-■ 


than  one  openmg.  Trie  reat  estimation  simply  takes  into  account 
11  deficit  in  the  siphonage.  For  the  total  calculation  it  is  of  minor  import- 
Che  author  wishes  to  point  out  again  the  importance  of  the  procedure  which 
ecommended  for  completely  emptying  the  stomach. 

:  be  objected  that  althou^  in  the  perfect  siphonage  of  the  stomach  the 
e  to  time  of  removal  is  eliminated,  yet  one  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that 
ligestion  the  fat  and  the  other  materials  in  the  stomach  are  not  perfectly 
ind  thus  the  whole  examination  ia  rendered  illusory,  il  can  be  shown  that 
cism  does  not  hold.  The  method  only  gives  the  conditions  in  the  stomach  at 
[  of  the  siphonage.  The  experiments  of  Seller  and  Zi^ler  showed  that  the 
hich  were  richer  in  fatwerenot  always  the  upper  ones.  Hence  the  question  ot 
ition  can  only  be  concerned  with  tne  idea  that  particles  containing  much 

0  the  top,  while  the  rest  of  the  flour  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  atomach,  and 
^he  same  time  carry  fat  with  it.     As  a  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the 

both  are  probably  excluded.  The  differences  are  probably  due  to  the  in- 
Beeretion  of  the  gastric  iuice  at  certain  places,  and  its  incomplete  mixture 
e  flour  soup.  The  final  mixture  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  before 
mation  of  fat  brings  all  these  dilTerences  to  a  practical  lero.  The 
±   homogeneity   of    the    contents    is  due   to   regional    differences   In   the 

1  of  gastric  juice.  Thia  was  shown  by  Seller  and  Zi^ler.  They  made 
;nts  m  which  the  patient  changed  his  position  every  five  minutes.  The 
n  position  did  not  markedly  affect  the  differences  in  the  fat  estimations, 
id  Ziegler  have  shown  what  small  movements  of  the  stomach  are  sufficient 
nt  sedimentation.  They  carried  tiie  contents  ot  tlie  stomach  about  for 
ninutes.     The  movements  of  walking  were  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  strati- 

This  would  also  be  done  by  the  slightest  periKtalsis  of  the  stomach.  In 
motor  insufiiciency  of  the  stomacli  one  might  have  stratification.  In  these 
e  might  not  have  a  true  picture  of  the  gastric  motility.  In  spite  of  tliia 
soup  method  has  the  advantage  over  others  in  that  at  the  end  it  differentiates 
in  from  secretion.  Pryni  has  tried  to  show,  with  experiments  on  dogs, 
rtions  of  soup  colored  with  different  dyes,  that  the  portions  recovered  still 
their  ordinal  color.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  si  ratif) cation 
occur.  Had  such  taken  place,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
v/e  been  tmiform  in  color.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  thorough 
re  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  occurs  by  peristalsis.  Finally,  Strauss 
a  have  endeavored  to  replace  the  present  method,  using  rusks  with  fat. 
ns  to  be  a  step  backward,  as  the  solid  rusks  sink  in  the  stomach,  and  ai« 
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lis  last  edition  the  author  suggests  that  a  diagnosis  of  hyper-  or 
idity  should  not  be  made  from  the  hydrocliioric-acid  content  of 
al  stomach-contenta,  but  that  the  amount  which  was  present  in 
re  gastric  juice  should  be  calculated.  This  suggestion  has  not 
to  be  practical,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  against  the  common 
and,  therefore,  leads  to  confusion,  as  up  to  this  time  the  diagnosis 
o-  and  hyperacidity  have  been  made  from  the  analysis  of  the 
intents  of  the  stomach.  He  now  suggests  that  the  anomalies  in 
»n  which  are  made  out  by  means  of  the  flour-soup  test-mea!  shoufd 
^inated  by  the  words  hyper-  and  hj^joacid  secretion.  By  the  term 
id  secretion  is  understood  a  deficiency  in  the  acid  content  of  the 
aatric  juice.  By  the  terms  hypo-  and  hj-persecrction  or  hypo- 
perachylia  are  understood  the  changes  in  the  vohime  of  gastric 
As  a  basis  for  this  estimate  we  should  not  take  the  absolute 
t  of  gastric  juice  found  in  the  stomach  after  an  hour,  but,  better, 
ount  of  gastric  juice  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  soup  still  present 
itomach.  It  is  this  relative  amount  which  is  of  value  for  judging 
retory  power  of  the  stomach,  because,  while  at  every  moment  a 
e  of  gastric  juice  and  soup  is  being  removed  into  the  intestine, 
e  relative  amount  of  soup  and  gastric  juice  expressed  is  not  in- 
d  by  the  motility.  Scilcr  is  quite  right  to  call  this  relation  of  the 
!  of  secretion  to  that  of  the  flour  soup  remaining  in  the  stomach 
icretion  quotient,"  This  is  normally  not  far  from  1.  Considerable 
ins  above  1  would  argue  for  the  diagnosis  of  hypersecretion;  below 
he  dia^osis  of  hypo  secretion. 

!  motility  of  the  stomach  may  then  be  said  to  be  normal  if,  after 
;estion  of  300  cc.  of  flour  soup,  not  more  than  100  to  150  cc, 
expressed  at  the  close  of  one  hour,  of  which  about  one-half  con- 
'  soup.  Therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  juice  to  that  of 
Kjovered,  as  expressed  by  the  secretion  quotient,  must  be  con- 
in  the  estimation  of  the  motility.  For  example,  if  the  amount 
remaining  be  absolutely  normal,  but  a  relatively  greater  amount 
i  be  found,  this  amount  of  soup  points  not  to  a  normal,  but  rather 
ypeimotiUty.  So  a  normal  amount  of  soup  with  diminished 
in  points  to  a  decreased  motility.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
tmoved  during  one  hour  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  to 

ount  of  soup  ingested,  —  -,  may  be  called  the  motility 

it.  This  varies  normally  between  three-quarters  and  nine-tenths, 
ist  be  interpreted,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
in  quotient. 

i  evident  from  the  above  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  by  this 
I  a  number  of  conditions  which  must  have  completely  escaped  the 
lethods  of  investigation.  By  it  it  is  possible  to  decide  whether 
ease  in  the  amount  of  the  expressed  stomach -con  tents  points 
'persecretion  or  to  a  motor  disturbance.  It  is  also  possiole  to 
inate  more  exactly  than  before  between  hypersecretion  and  hyper- 
since  the  volume  of  secretion,  as  well  as  the  acidity  of  the  pure 
juice  can  be  differentiated.  Experience  with  this  method  haa 
us  already  that  gastric  disturbances  are  decidedly  more  com- 
l  than  had  heretofore  been  imagined.  The  more  exact  dif- 
tions  it  enables  us  to  make  will,  in  the  future,  increase  our 
utic  poesibilities.     It  has  shown  us,  for  example,  that  there  are 
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cases  of  hypersecretion  with  hypo-ack 
with  hyperacidity. 

Tbia  condition  is  possibly  due  to  an  abnor 
previously  referred,  and  which  we  h^ve  tract 
soluble  products  of  digestion.     (See  p.  488,  fi 

These  conditions,  by  the  old  methodE 
because  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  i 
gastric  juice  in  mixed  gastric  conten 
other  in  the  determination  of  the  tot 
greater  part  those  cases  diagnosed  usual 
m  spite  of  disturbances  of  digestion,  tl 
contents  by  means  of  the  usual  methc 
results.  That  the  present  simple  and 
of  the  symptomatology  of  the  diseasei 
or  decreased  secretion  and  expessivt 
suffer  decided  alteration  may  be  shoi 
some  functional  diagnoses  which  we  arc 
of  the  new  method : 

A.  Cases  with  Sufficient  Motili 

1.  Hypersecretion  with  hypen 

2.  Hypersecretion  with  hypo-£ 

3.  Normal  amount  of  secretio 

motility. 

4.  Hyposecretion,  hvperacidit; 
■5.  Hyposecretion,    ftypo-acidi 

motility. 

B.  Cases  with  Insufficient  Moti 

6.  Diminished  motility,  hypo-a 

7,  Diminished  motility,  nearlj 
More  extended  experience  will  certai 

binations. 

From  the  preceding  recapitulation  il 
is  the  attempt  of  certain  authors  to  s 
acidity  and  hypersecretion  to  primary  m 
ing  the  cause  to  pyloric  stenosis,  a  view 
enterostomy  in  cases  where  such  an  ope 
These  more  bxact  functional  diagnose 
important  also  in  a  therapeutic  connec 
clearly  whether  it  is  best  to  influence 
expression  of  stomach-contents)  or  to  ( 
preparations,  alkalis,  by  employment 
secretion  directly  by  means  of  the  appe1 
extract,  bitters. — Ed.]). 

Further  Value  of  the  ButyTometrle  Metiiod  of 
tag  of  Amylolysis,  Absorption  of  Carboh' 
of  Proteins  by  the  Stomach. 


meal  has  not  exhausted  tlie  poBBibilities  of  thi 
stance,  to  tlie  quantitative  testing  of  the  dij 
lowing  method  is  much  more  exact  than  thoi 
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confessed  that  it  has  not  been  oa  yet  practically  worked  out.  The  ex- 
tomach-contents,  as  well  as  the  unaigested  flour  soup  which  wsa  retftined 
trol,  are  examined  butyrometrically  for  their  fat-content.  Then  equal 
of  both  of  these  fluids  are  measured  off,  each  thrown  upon  a  separate 
d  washed  with  water  so  lonK  a»  the  filtrate  still  shows  a  starch  or  sugar 
This  is  to  remove  the  soluble  products  of  the  starch  digestion.  In 
ue  on  the  filter  in  each  case  the  starch  content  relatively  to  the  content 
soluble  carbohydrate  is  determined,  and  the  difference  in  the  two  amounts 
d  for  the  unit  of  the  fatr-content  shows  how  much  of  the  starch  has  been 
led  in  the  stomach  into  soluble  carbohydrates,  t.  «.,  has  been  digested. 
Boup  meal  con  again  be  employed  for  the  detennmation  of  the  power  of 
>n  of  the  gastric  mucosa  for  soluble  carbohydrates.  Equal  amounts  of 
Bsed  and  retained  flour  soup  are  hydrolyze<i,  and  in  each  the  sugar  tested 
iively.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  two  fluids  must  also  be  determined 
>trical]y.  The  content  of  sugar  which  is  found  in  the  expreRsed  con- 
ves  as  a  measure  of  the  total  soluble  and  insoluble  carbobydnites  which 
tained  in  the  stomach  and  not  absorbed.  If  we  ther^ore  subtract  .this 
calculated  for  the  unit  of  fat-content,  from  the  sugar  of  the  ludigested  flour 
iressed  in  the  same  way,  there  wilt  be  obtained  the  amount  of  the  absorbed 
irate  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  fat-content. 

rder  to  understand  this  value  correctly  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
jates  which  arc  introduced  by  this  method  into  the  stomach  do  not,  for 

port,  occur  in  a  preformed  absorbable  form,  so  that  the  power  of  abnorp- 
ound,  appears  at  the  same  time  as  a  function  of  the  digestion  of  carbo- 
If  one  wislies  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  absoiption  by  itself, 
1  T.  Mering  method  of  determination,  it  must  be  considered  how  much  sol- 
■ohydrate  is  contained  in  the  ingested  flour  soup  and  how  much  of  car- 
e  was  transformed  into  a  soluble  condition  duHnK  the  digestion, 
interpretation  of  the  relations  of  carbohydrate  digestion  and  absorption 
hown  in  the  following  way: 

\  —  the  carbohydrate  of  the  undigested  flour  soup. 
',  —  the  carbohydrate  of  the  undigested  flour  soup  minus  the  soluble  car- 

'i  —  the  carbohydrate  of  the  expressed  flour  soup. 

',  =  the  carbohydrate  of  the  expref.>>ed  flour  soup  minus  the  soluble  car- 

e.    Then  C,  —  C,  -  a  measure  of  the  carbohydrate  that  has  been  digested, 

lered  soluble. 

C^  —  C,  ^  a.  measure  of  the  absorbed  carbohydrate. 

I  —  C,  ^ carbohydrate  absorbed 

)  +  (C,  —  C,)        carbohydrate  originally   soluble  and   that   dissolved 
bed  fractions  of  the  carbohydrate  originally  soluble  and  dissolved  during 

latter  fraction,  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  secretion  and  motility 
may  be  called  the  absorption  quotient  of  the  carbohydrate, 
ly,  the  butyrometric  determination  can  be  used  to  test  the  digestion  and 
n  of  proteins  under  natural  conditions.  Here  also  the  method  must  be 
roughly  worked  out  technically,  but  the  plan  of  the  examination  appears 
arly  outlined.  The  process  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  for  testing  the 
rate  digestion.  After  the  fat  in  the  undigested  flour  soup,  as  well  as  in  the 
.  stomach-contents,  has  been  determined,  each  fluid  is  Utered,  and  washed 
soluble  proteins  with  water.  In  all  four  tests  the  nitrogen  content  as  deter- 
the  Kjeldahl  method  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  total  proteins,  including 
and  peptones.     All  of  these  values  must  be  calculated  tor  the  unit  of  fat- 

',  —  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  undigested  flour  soup. 

•\  —  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  undigested  flour  soup  minus  the  nitrogen 

uble  proteins. 

p'l  —  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  expressed  stomach-contents. 

!.  =  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  expressed  stomach- contents  minus  the 

31  soluble  proteins. 

N,  '^  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  undigested  test-meal. 

.V,  —  amount  of  digested,  i.  e.,  soluble,  nitrogen. 

.V,  —  amount  of  resorbed  nitrogen. 

.V,  -  A. 

(■V.  -  A',)  +  (^V,  -  N.) 
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e  of  tliat  part  of  the  boI 

made  soluble  by  digestion,  which  wj 
lion  quotient  of  the  proteins. 

Concerning  Ihe  Tecbnic  of  t 
drate  in  These  EiaminBtious.^Th 
only  if  the  carbohydrate  be  cotnple' 
as  Buch.  For  this  purpose,  according 
contents  or  flour  soup  are  treated  wii 
the  positive  Congo-red  reaction,  th* 
sulphuric  acid  (6  cc.  of  diliit*  siilphui 
cc.  with  water),  and  the  mixture  hea 
ner  prcsEure  flask  in  a  paraffiu  bath,  i 
is  added  to  a  small  portion. 

Pavy's  method  ls  used  for  tl:e  det 
p.  620.)  Not  only  albumin,  but  pn. 
iDa:iy  expprimenta  tlie  author  haa  fi 
as  the  albumoses  and  peptones,  can 
mixture,  thorough  wasliit^  with  wati 
ings  with  a  solution  of  phosphotunge 
The  solution  must  not  contain  hydr 
hydrochloric  acid  either  for  the  hyd 
tuDgstic  acid  solution. 

After  the  precipitation  of  the  prot 
from  tlie  fUtrat*.'  This  is  best  acco 
as  an  effervescence  takes  place.  Th( 
and  free  from  proteins,  and  can  be  er 
ing  to  Soxhiet-Allihn,  colorimetric  o 

Where  it  is  simply  a  question  c 
the  expressed  meal  in  comparison  wit 
be  approximately  determined  colorir 
method  of  Arabuhl.'  But  since  the  t 
in  soluble  condition,  and  since  this  s 
meal,  causes  a  dirty  brownish-violet 
determination  of  the  starch  must  be 
especially  the  erythrodextrin,  have  I 
by  repeatedly  washing  the  exjpresaei 
centrifuge.  It  must  be  mentioned  t 
soluble  constituents  by  means  of  t 
pressed  contents  have  been  extract 
tioD  of  the  fat  {by  means  of  the  sep 
of  the  undigesteil  and  of  the  expressc 
of  a  pipet  calibrated  to  hundredths  of 
with'ether  until  a  te^t  of  the  subslai 
maining  part  is  boiled  for  ten  minut* 
greater  part  of  the  starch  pawea 
solution  IS  added  drop  by  drop  to  b 
more  intense.  The  shades  of  color  o 
ally,  and  it  b  determined  in  a  measi 
be  diluted  in  order  to  correspond  ei 
dilution  necessary  for  this  purpose  f 
in  the  ingested  to  that  in  the  expreai 

Special  Examfautlati  of 

Those  cases  in  which  the  abilit 
and  where  pyloric  stenosis  is  not  p[ 
or  motor  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
and  Marbaix**  that  the  emptying  of 

>  One  part  of  phosphotungstic  a 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

'  It  18  only  in  the  determination 
pose  is  hardly  accurat*  enough,  that 
since  it  has  no  elTcct  on  the  plane  of 

'  Cf.  Schwein,  I*hensmiltelbuch; 

"ifent.  f.  inn,  Med.,  1892  and  1» 
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than  by  the  stomach  itself,  since  nutritive  substances  reaching  the  intestine  effect  a 
reflex  closure  of  the  pylorus  (von  Mering's  reflex)  until  the  intestine  has  completed 
its  work.  It  consequently  seems  to  the  author  to  be  inachoaissible  to  regard  the  emp- 
tying of  the  stomacn  as  a  pure  question  of  strength,  as  would  be  suggested  by  the 
term  insufficiency  or  motor  weakness  of  the  stomach,  since  even  a  well-developed 
and  efficient  stomach  does  not  empty  itself  if  it  be  opposed  by  the  intestine.  Actual 
weakness  of  the  stomach  nevertheless  does  occur,  and,  in  order  to  differentiate 
h  from  the  more  frequent  forms  of  disturbed  motility  which  proceed  from  the 
inteptine,  a  special  method  of  examination  is  necessary,  which  the  author  will 
now  give,  and  which  he  has  carefully  tested  in  recent  years.  The  motor  activity 
of  the  stomach  must  be  examined  under  conditions  in  which  von  Merin^^'s  reflex 
does  not  occur.  As  von  Mering  and  Marbaix  have  shown,  such  a  condition  is  present 
when  the  stomach  contains  water  alone,  since,  under  physiologic  conditions  with- 
out obstruction,  the  water  is  emptied  into  the  intestine  within  a  short  time.  We 
must  consequently  determine  the  length  of  time  required  by  the  stomach  to  empty 
itself  of  a  definite  quantity  of  water — a  half  liter,  for  example. 

Since  we  have  to  do  with  stomachs  which  do  not  empty  themselves  well,  the 
test  must  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  organ.  The  stomach  must 
be  completely  emptied  of  the  rinsing  water  by  the  method  described  on  p.  445.  The 
patient  then  drinks  the  prescribed  quantity  of  water,  the  gastric  contents  are  then 
expressed  in  a  half-hour,  and  the  quantity  passed  onward  mto  the  intestine  is  thus 
determined.  Here  also  the  above-mentioned  method  is  used  to  evacuate  the  stomach. 
The  residue  ^imation,  using  methylene-blue,  which  was  suggested  in  previous 
editions  of  this  book,  is  quite  imnecessary.  The  method  has  therefore  gained  in 
Eimplicity. 

The  test  for  "  gross  motility,"  must  be  carried  out  with  the  patient  in  the  upright 
position,  since  gravity  interferes  too  much  with  the  expression  if  the  patient  be 
lying  down. 

Special  Examination  of  the  Stomach  for  Pyloric  Stenosis 

Pyloric  stenosis  is  diagnosed  much  too  frequently  nowadays  when  the  stomach 
fails  to  empty  itself  properly.  In  reality  the  case  may  be  simply  a  functional 
distuibance  of  von  Menng  s  reflex  or  a  conciition  of  motor  weakness.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  be  able  to  detect  stenosis  directly.  Moritz  has  shown  that  the  stomach 
is  an  excellent  sedimenting  apparatus,  and  that  in  all  forms  of  impaired  motility 
firm,  indigestible  substances  (fruit  kernels  and  other  vegetable  constituents)  may 
iwnain  in  it  for  days,  since  they  are  never  elevated  to  the  level  of  tlie  pylorus  on 
account  of  their  high  specific  gravity.  We  are  consequently  not  justified  in  diag- 
nosing a  pyloric  stenosis  ofifhand  from  the  presence  of  such  old  substances  in  tlie 
retained  gastric  contents.  A  little  reflection  will  also  show  that  the  retention  of  indi- 
gestible substances  of  a  specific  gravity  low  enough  to  enable  them  to  float  may  be 
utilized  to  diagnose  a  pyloric  stenosis  the  caliber  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of 
their  passage.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  procedure  the  author  recommends,  by  which 
H  is  possible  to  diagnose  the  existence  and  caliber  of  a  pyloric  stenosis  by  the  ad- 
niinistration  of  little  balls  of  cork.  The  patient  to  be  examined  for  pyloric  stenosis 
is  made  to  swallow  a  ball  of  cork  1  cm.  in  diameter.  If  the  cork  ball  be  found  in  the 
stool  the  foUowing  day,  the  pylorus  must  be  large  enough  to  have  allowed  it  to  pass. 
On  account  of  its  low  specific  gravity,  the  cork  ball  may  easily  be  found,  since  it 
^«adily  floats  when  water  is  added  to  the  stool.  If,  however,  the  ball  be  not  found  in 
the  stools  after  several  days  and  the  administration  of  a  spoonfulof  castor  oil,  a  stenosis 
of  the  pylorus  of  less  than  1  cm.  is  indicated;  for  even  in  the  most  severe  disturbances 
of  gastric  motility  if  the  latter  be  not  associated  with  stenosis  the  sphere,  on  account 
of  Its  low  specific  gravity,  does  not  sink  to  the  low-lying  portions  of  the  stomach  and 
remain  there,  but  finds  its  way  into  the  mtestine.  Certain  precautions  must 
he  observed,  however,  in  carrying  out  this  test.  •  After  swallowing  the  cork  the 
patient  shoiild  lie  in  bed  for  a  half-day,  preferably  upon  the  left  side,  so  that  the 
hall  may  be  floated  upward  into  the  neighborhoocf  of  the  pylorus.  If  the  stomach 
te  markedly  loop-like,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  have  the  patient  lie  tipon  the  left 
aide  for  a  short  time,  under  the  supposition  that  the  cork  ball  is  immediately  floated 
toward  the  pvlorus  and  remains  there.  The  author  has  not  yet  employed  cork 
halls  larger  than  1  cm.  in  diameter,  for  fear  they  might  stick  in  the  esophagus. 
To  what  extent  the  caliber  of  the  ball  may  be  increased  remains  a  subject  for  fur- 
ther study. 

Recently,  the  author  has  modified  the  method  by  using,  instead  of  solid  pieces 
^  cork,  sacs  of  rubber  containing  cork  filings  made  hke  the  desmoid  sac,  which  are 

32 
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tied  with  tk  piece  of  catgut  the  siie  of  a '. 
2  per  cent,  formol  Bolutioa  for  two  hourB. 
the  permanent  remaining  of  a  solid  piece  i 
Thia  might  float  to  tlie  pylorus^  and  acti 
put  hardened  in  formaidehyd  is  very  di 
m  the  intestine.  It  is,  however,  finally 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  retentii: 
tion  of  the  catgut  or  txi  occlusion,  a  met 
bismuth.  This  is  included  in  the  sac.  • 
been  dissolved,  from  the  appearance  of  tl 
prepared  with  especial  care  in  order  to  f 
tlie  neck.  This  can  be  avoided  by  wra| 
This  process  has  often  been  of  great  dia 
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THE 


oft* 

le  aiBCnoUB  acid  has  been  used  ii 
the  suspected  material  with  a  piece  of  w 
gray  layer  of  the  anmlgam  of  arxenic  wi 
mto  a  piece  of  hard  glai<s  tubing  drawn  o 
OD  top,  and  both  are  heated  gradually  ii 
acid  is  reduced  to  metallic  ai^enic,  and  a  bl 
the  glass.  The  Marsli  test  is  more  delicate 
a  thistle  tube  and  a  flask.  The  outlet  tl 
and  a  piece  of  hard  glass  dmnn  out  in  thi 
mony,  is  placed  in  the  flask,  and  hydroge: 
The  hard  glass  tube  is  then  heated  for  soi 


terized  by  the  fact  that  the  flame  foimec 
with  a  bluish  flame.  If  a  porcelain  plate 
metallic  arsenic  is  formed.  A  similar  s] 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
the  tube  itself  be  heated,  an  arsenic  mim 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID  Jl 
Hydrocyanic  acid  and  potassium  cy 
of  the  stomach  are  characterized  by  the 
substances,  the  acidified  mixture  is  disti 
sodium  hydroxid.  Ferrous  sulphate  sol 
made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
ence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  Prussian  blue  i 
adding  to  the  distillate  a  few  drop 
n  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  small  amo 
of  ferric  chlorid.  In  the  presence  of  1 
ferric  thiocyanate  is  produced. 

ATROPIN  ANl 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  f 
chloroform  or  benzin.  By  evaporating 
which  will  produce  mydriasis  when  introi 


The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  rei 
distilled  at  60°  to  65°.  Chloroform  is  to 
by  the  following  reaction:   To  the  distilli 


z 
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Form  vapor  may  be  led  through  a  heated  tube  into  a  solution  of  starch 
ium  iodid.  The  free  chlorin  formed  by  heating  the  ehlorofonn  liberates 
which  produces  blue  iodid  of  starch.  Chloral  hydrate  may  he  extracted 
latric  contents  by  ether.  In  this  method,  which  involves  the  conversion 
lydrale  into  chloroform,  preformed  chloroform  must  be  excluded  by  the 
ly  the  reaction  performed  before  distillation.  Chloral  hydrate  may  be 
rom  the  gastric  contents  with  ether,  and  may  subsequently  be  detected 
real  residue  after  evaporation  by  dissolving  the  rc^ue  in  water  and 
monium  sutphid.  A  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  and  an  unpleasant  and 
tic  odor  IB  developed. 

POTASSIUM  CHLORATE 
ution  to  be  examined  is  made  distinctly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  indigo 
1  fuming  sulphuric  add  added,  and  finally,  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 
>f  the  solution  is  changed  to  Kreen  or  yellow.     The  potassium  chlorate 
larated  from  the  mixture  by  dialyRiH,  and  the  substance  detected  in  the 


esence  of  opium  may  be  suspected  from  the  eharacteriatic  odor  and  the 
r  in  the  case  of  laudanum  administration.  The  detection  of  opium  and 
r  exact  methods  will  be  found  in  WitthauB  and  Becker,  System  of  L^al 
nd  Toxicolt^. 

PHOSPHORUS 

'estigatiou  should  take  place  with  as  fresh  materials  as  possible.  The 
mtaming  it  are  often  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.     The  substance  may  be 

r  the  toUowing  methcMlH: 

's  Method. — The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  shaken  with  a  little  lead 
ition,  to  remove  hydrogen  sulphid,  and  the  mouth  of  the  flask  closed  with 
japer  moistened  with  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
he  dark  for  some  time.    With  traces  of  phosphorus,  the  paper  is  stained 

irlieh'8  Method.— The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  made  acid  and  dis- 
e  dark.  The  condenser  will  contain  a  luminous  ring.  Small  amounts 
Ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  present  in  the  contents  o£  the 
■ill  prevent  the  reaction. 

■BlomUot's  Method.— Tbia  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  small  quan- 
osphorufl  render  a  colorless  hydrogen  flame  distinctly  green. 

MERCURY 

tection  may  be  made  with  brass  gauze,  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  destroy 
;  substances  in  the  mixture.  This  is  done  by  the  method  of  Fresenius 
ibo.  To  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  added  J  to  J  the  volume  of  con- 
ICl  and  20  gm.  of  potassium  chlorate.  The  mixture  is  heat«d  in  a  porcelain 
■  water-bath,  and  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  0.5  to  2.0  gm.  of 
chlorate  are  added,  until  the  liquid  is  clear  and  of  a  straw  yellow  color. 
t  also  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Two  gm.  of  chlorate  are  again  added, 
lowed  to  cool,  and  strained  through  a  cloth.  The  mixture  is  heated  on  the 
until  the  smell  of  chlorin  has  disappeared.  The  liquid  can  now  be  tented 
Y  with  brass  gauie.  In  most  cases  ot  poisoning  with  mercury  the  sub- 
1  is  sublimate.  This  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  may  be  directly  e.vtracted 
uid  with  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ether  the  crystals  of  sublimate  re- 
is  may  be  identified  by  the  red  precipitate  given  by  potassium  iodid,  which 
1  excess  of  the  reagent. 

STRYCHNIN 
lution  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  extracted  with  benzol.  The 
teat  can  be  applied  to  the  residue.  Frogs  injected  with  the  solution  are 
■ith  tetanic  convulfiions.  Only  0.005  mg.  of  strychnin  are  neeesBary  to 
e  re«ult.  Chemically,  the  substance  may  be  detected  by  extraction  with 
the  residue  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  applied,  and  a  minute  crystal  ot 
bichromate  added.    In  case  strychnin  be  present,  a  violet  color  isi  pro- 
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Inspection,  palpation,  auscultati' 
and  their  help  in  the  examination  i 
considered  upon  pp.  368  et  seq,,  37 
and  277  et  seq. 

Hence,  we  will  now  discuss  only  i 
(digital  and  speculum  examination) 
tions,  and  the  examination  of  the  fe 

LOCAL  EXAMINATIO] 
DIGITAL  EXAKONATIC 

The  examiner  ordinarily  employ! 
and,  of  course,  with  a  carefully  cut  i 
by  employing  the  ordinary  thin  i 
obstetricians  do  well  to  employ  a  t 
the  proximal  end  of  the  finger  as  ■ 
dorsal  decubitus  with  the  legs  widely 
of  the  back  (the  latter  is  advisable, 
not  prevent  his  palpating  the  anteric 
more  convenient,  we  examine  with 
the  knees  should  be  well  drawn  up 
arm  in  all  directions.  The  knee-ches 
80  frequently  employed  by  the  gynect 
since  it  displaces  the  intestinal  coils  u 
of  the  pelvic  viscera.  For  different 
ditions  these  positions  can  be  varied 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  ontin 
be  palpated,  and  we  must  be  able  to 
possible.  The  anal  opening  should  I 
digital  examination,  as  we  can  thus  o 
orrhoids,  prolapsus,  fistula  in  ano,  o 

Separating  the  folds  of  the  buttoc 
be  introduced  slowly  and  carefully 
&o  as  not  to  cause  pain  or  injury, 
of  not  following  the  axis  of  the  rei 
especially  when  they  try  to  palpa 
will  then  fail  to  reach  up  very  far,  t 
have  found  a  stenosis,  though  noni 
tion  of  the  rectum  should  be  remor 
vented.  The  direction  is  first  a  litt 
then  backward  into  the  hollow  of  t 
toward  the  sigmoid  6exure,  Whi 
remember  to  keep  it  alwaj'S  in  the  n 
mucous  membrane.  If  feces  be  pre; 
to  the  direction  in  which  to  advanci 
the  palpating  finger  may  reach  dep 
aminer's  thick,  short  fingers  and  the 
obstacles.     Sometimes  the  pain  of 
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ion  of  the  external  sphincter  will  prevent  an  effective  examina- 

nly  in  exceptional  cases  is  it  allowable  to  introduce  two  fingers, 
oduction  of  the  whole  hand  under  anesthesia  (after  Simon) 
ir  as  we  know,  been  discarded  as  too  dangerous  a  method, 
al  examination  reveals,  first  of  all,  the  more  crude  anatomic 
—carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  other  tumors  and  ulcerations  of  the 
rectal  polyps,  which  are  not  situated  too  high  up,  an  invagina- 
!ch  has  reached  down  as  far  as  the  rectum.  Large  internal 
oidal  masses  may  also  be  felt;  but  unless  thrombosed,  it  requires 
able  experience  to  differentiate  them  with  certainty  from  thenor- 
ualities  and  folds  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane.  Superficial 
ms  are  quite  as  difficult  to  appreciate  by  palpation. 

case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  considerable  distenlion  of  the 
oints  strongly  to  fecal  rather  than  some  other  type  of  intestinal 
ion.  If  fecal  masses  have  pushed  down  into  the  rectum  and  the 
ivmptoms  of  obstruction  have  improved,  our  prognosis  imme- 
•ecomes  more  favorable,  even  before  any  feces  have  been  evacu- 
ji  extremely  painful  digital  examination  would  suggest  infiam- 
^hanges  of  the  rectum.  If  slimy,  purulent,  or  bloody  masses 
J  the  finger  when  withdrawn,  this  diagnosis  is  still  more  strongly 
d.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  material  adhering  to  the 
TO  finger  will  sometimes  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  or 
ic  changes,  and  perhaps  be  more  serviceable  than  the  examina- 
he  feces,  especially  if  the  rectum  has  been  just  cleaned  of  fecal 
ly  an  enema  (pus,  tubercle  bacilli,  ameba>,  oxyuris).  (Compare 
ition  of  Feces,  p.  510.) 
:«ful  rectal  examination  is  important  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 

The  degree  of  impaction  in  the  rectum,  the  sphincter  tonus, 
sensitiveness  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  tell  of  the  condi- 
the  rectal  activity  (function).  This  information  is  the  more 
it  as  the  character  of  defecation  and  the  shape  of  the  stools 
lot  only  upon  the  rectal  innervation,  but  upon  the  influence  of 
si  above, 

unining  the  rectum  we  must  also  ti;  to  obtain  information  r^arding  the 
of  the  adjacent  organs:  the  proBtat«  and  Beminal  vesicke  in  the  male, 
!,  tubes,  and  ovaries  m  the  female.  In  a  virgin,  as  a  rule,  a  pelvic  examino- 
ilpation  can  be  successfully  accomplished  only  by  way  irf  the  rectum. 

ATION  WITH  THE  SPECULUH  AND  TTTH  THE  PROCTOSCOPE 

the  aid  of  a  so-called  rectal  speculum  the  examiner  can  see  the  inner 
'  the  rectum  directlj'.  Rectal  specula  are  made  Qui'c  like  vaginal  spec- 
Jar,  bivalve,  duck-biU-Bhaped,  or  many  valved.  They  may  also  cooeist 
;parate  spoons.     The  speculum  should   first   be  waimcd  and  well  oiled, 

carefully  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  rectum.  With  an  ordinary 
-or  a  good  li^ht  can  be  reflected,  and  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  at  the 
;  speculum  carefully  examined.     The  position  of  the  patient  will  be  varied 

to  tlie  part  of  the  rectum  to  be  examined,  either  the  lateral,  the  usual 
necoiogic  position,  or  sometimes  the  knee-chest  position.  The  advantage 
ee-cheat  position  is  that  the  rectum  is  relieved  by  tlie  intestines  dropping 
and  BO  is  more  accessible  to  examination.  In  difficult  cases  the  speculum 
ion  should  alwajjs  be  tried  in  this  position  and  with  the  pelvis  elevated, 
ilum  should  be  introduced  very  carefully  and  slowly.  The  many-valved 
lUst  be  furnished  with  an  obturator  before  bein^  introduced,  and  also  before 
her  advance,  for  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  pinch  and  injure  the  mucous 
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Ex&miiution  with  &  speculum  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  limitation 
field  of  vision,  and  the  fact  that  the  p»rts  are  usually  in  an  abnoimalpoeiti 
under  abnormal  tension,  so  that  the  iuteipretation  of  the  findings  is  difiicuh. 
talsis  of  the  rectum  ie  often  eaueed  by  tne  irritation  of  the  speculum,  eqiec 
inflammatory  affections,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  the  instrument 
pation  reveals  many  of  the  changes,  but  others  most  esEential  to  determin 
as  inflammatory  canj;eEtion  and  superficial  ulcers  which  are  not  palpable,  ar 
very  difficult  to  recognize  with  this  instrxmient,  for  ila  preesure  causes  consii 
congestion,  altering  tne  color,  and  in  the  case  of  ulcers  oftentimes  brings  on 
rhage,  wjiich  covers  the  field  of  vision  again  and  again  even  if  xponged  oS  o 
ously.  In  these  conditions  severe  pain  usually  interferes  with  the  speculum 
nation.  The  tubular  and  the  many-vaJved  specula  frequently  furnish  incorre 
elusions  because  the  mucous  membrane  prolapses  within  the  instrument  in  ir 
folds.  The  bivalve,  duck-billed  specula,  by  means  of  which  a  part  of  the  i 
membrane  smoothly  stretched  can  be  exposed  to  view,  are  rather  better.  1 
aminatioD  is  most  conveniently  made  in  the  knee-chest  position,  with  the  insti 
consisting  of  two  separate  spoons,  but  its  employment  always  requires  the  ait 

results  of  the  ocular  inspection  of  the  rectum  have  been  essentially  im; 
have  employed  modern  proctoscopy  (see  below). 


Th< 


Inspection  of  the  rectum  plays  an  important  part  in  diagnosis  since  wi 
substituted  fur  the  ordinary  rectal  specula,  whose  limitations  have  bc«n  die 
above,  the  much  more  reliable  rectoscopic  inBtniments  perfected  by  the  efit 
Otis,  Kelly,  Pennington,  Laws,  Tuttle,  and  H,  Strauss,  and  sinceSchreibert' 
mental  studies  have  placed  the  methods  of  rectoscopy  upon  an  exact  acientifii 
in  accord  with  anatomic,  physiologic,  and  clinical  obi«vations.  H.  Straus 
called  proctosigmoidoscope'  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  rectoecope.  (S« 
212  and  the  following  pages.)  It  consists  of  a  straight  metal  tube,  35  cm.  kii 
2  cm.  in  diameter.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  an  endoscope,  and 
electric  lighting  attachment.  The  great  length  of  the  tube  is  an  important  ft 
for  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  like  a  speculum,  affording,  under  fav 
conditions,  a  view  30  or  more  cm.  above  the  anus.  This  great  length  is  maik 
ticable  by  the  connection  of  the  interior  of  the  tube  with  a  rubber  bag  to  infla 
rectum  with  air  during  the  introduction  of  tiie  instrument  and  after  it  is  in 
A  glass  plate  closes  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  when  in  use,  making  the  inflattoi 
ible.  By  this  means  introduction  of  the  instmmen*.  in  Ktiit*  of  thp  vsripH  ™i 
the  bowel,  is  facilitated,  since  further  advani 
aminer  and  the  tip  of  the  instrument  pu-shed  it 


marked  in  centimeters  so  that  the 


ugh  the 
depth  o 


represents  the  proctoscope  tube  with  its  hant 
obturator  which  closes  the  inner  end  before  i 
electric  light  which  is  fixed  in  the  interior  ol 
turator  by  means  of  a  fastening  shown  in  the  : 
of  the  inner  opening  of  llie  tube.  The  dottC( 
apparatus  in  the  tube.  The  fastening  of  tl 
tioned  aliove,  with  a  bayonet  joint.  This  sc 
permits  visual  examination  while  the  recti 
^ould  be  introduced  ho  that  the  lamp  is  up 
likely  to  be  smeared  with  feces,  which,  if  prem 
of  the  tube.  For  operative  purpoces  and  for 
field  of  vision  it  is,  of  course,  neccEpaiy  to  ren 
easily  accomplislicd  by  loosening  the  bayon« 
apart  for  cleaning  and  the  tube  itself  can  I: 
forceps  for  freeing  the  visual  field  are  fumii 
tions  for  use  are  as  follows: 

'  References:  J.  Schreiber,  Die  Recto-ro 

H.  Strauss,  Zur  Methodik  der  Rectoscopie,  Be 

on  Diseases  of  the  Anus,  Rectum,  and  Pelvi 

die  Endoscopie  der  Flexura  Sigmoidea,  Berl. 

'  Die  Rpcto-romanoseopie,  lierlin,  HirEch 

'  Made  by  Ij.  and  H,  l^wenstein,  Zieglcrs 
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e  evening  before  examinalion  the  patient  receives  an  enema  of  1  liter,  and 
ee  bcum  before,  another  of  J  liter,  of  physioloeic  eall  solution.     Care  diould 

that  the  enema  is  completely  returned.     If  diarrhea  exist,  10  to  15  dropa 

■e  of  opium  are  given  one  hour  before  the  operation. 

e  palient  is  always  placed  in  the  Itnee-cheEt  position,  with  bis  head  in  con- 

tbe  table  and  his  legE  cpread  Gomewhat  apart. 

e  instrument  with  the  oblurntor  in  position,  is  first  wanned  and  then  lubri- 

'be  patient's  anus  should  also  be  smeared  with  vneelin.     It  is  rarely  neces- 

se  cocain,  eucain,  or  anesthesin  ointment. 

e  introduction  of  the  instrunent  as  far  as  the  sigmoid  is  carried  out  in  three 

hrough  the  i>erineal  portion  of  the  rectum  {about  6  cm.),  the  tube  with  the 


Fi(.  211  — Slraun's  nctOKO^. 

irougb  the  introitus  fle\urff.     The  assistant  now  holds  the  ii 

11,  while  the  examiner,  guided  by  hi^  eye,  brings  the  tube  into  a  horizontal 

iximately  median  position.     A  slight  lateral  movement  or  one  from  above 

1  should  now  difrlose  the  entrance  into  the  flexure;  but  if  not,  the  window 

I  and  the  assL'rtanl  inflates  the  bowel  with  one  or  two  bulbfuls  of  air  while 

iner  watches  for  some  movement  of  the  bowel-wall  to  disclope  the  entrance 

s  for  bubbling  murmurs. 

e  instrument  may  now  be  very  gently  pushed  further  into  the  flexure, 
(^idance  of  the  eye,  by  carefully  lifting  the  outer  end,  and,  if  necessary,  by 

Qation. 

lid  or  solid  feces  which  obstruct  the  field  of  vision  may  either  be  pushed 

I'iped  away. 

e  character  of  the  mucous  membrane  ia  to  be  noted  during  the  introduction 

irawal  of  the  instrument. 

(nee-chest  position  recommended  by  Strauss,  though  convenient  for  the 


Lhe  patient's  pelvis  must  projectwellbeyond  tneedgeof  the  table,  to  permit 
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depressing  the  outside  end  of  the  tube  diu 
of  course,  work  in  tin  uncomfortable  posit 
Since  tlie  introduction  of  Strauss  s  rei 
nottd  a  distinct  advance  in  tiie  accuracy  > 
view  obtained  with  ordinary  rectal  Bpeci 
■'■'^junt  of  prolapsed  folds  of  mucous  n 

K  into  a  stretcued  open  cavity  o 

'  '        '9  of  the  instrument,  not 
tags  is,  however,  that  it 

_._i.  of  the  lower  bowel,  and  to  s« 

while  distal  examination  cannot  extend  fi 
the  ordmary  rectal  specula  little  further 
improves  the  progaoaiK  of  rectal  carcinome 
growths  becomes  postible.  Every  practi 
ments,  because  it  is  easy  to  handle  and  req 
nation  be  not  at  hand,  a  head-mirror  ansv 

Besides  aiding  in  ihe  dia^osis  of  rect 
ment  very  usefid  in  recogniamg  other  con 
not  accessible  to  [lalpation  and  which  i 
and  anemia;  tlie  existence  of  an  intensely 
responsible  for  obscure  bleeding;  henipi  g 
the  impression  of  malignancy  (Schreiber 
oxyuris  infection.  This  writer  has  deten 
rectal  tubes  above  the  angle  of  the  sigmo 
at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  t 
the  reetuni,  even  if  Kuhn's  spiral  sounds  I 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  employ  thi 
fundamental  work  on  rectoromanoscopy 
important  statements  upon  the  anatomy 
senea  of  interesting  rectoscopie  pictures  wl 
The  author  quotes  the  following  anatomic 
above  the  anus;  from  there  the  descending 
rectOBCOpy)  stretches  to  32  cm.  above  th 
into  the  perineal  or  sphincteric  portion  a 
internal  sphincters,  with  the  so-called  in 
The  external  sphincter  is  characterized  re 
by  longitudinal  fibers.  The  perineal  poi 
Bphincter  2  cm.,  the  internal  2.5  cm.  A 
of  the  rectum,  in  which  two  constant  fold 
upper  pUca  sacralis  (inferior).  The  plic 
folds  are  sometimes  to  tlie  right,  sometim 
wall.  The  ampulla  is  divided  from  the  a 
the  right.  The  plica  aigmoidea  situated 
narrow;  they  vaiy  in  number  and  usually 
A  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  fonni 
the  sigmoid  generally  prevents  the  advanc 
the  anus. 

INSUFFLATION  ( 

Inflation  of  the  rectum  is  beat  accoi 
Davidson  syringe.'  It  aids  in  detcrmir 
and  of  the  colon.  When  inflated,  tliey  o 
rior  abdominal  wall,  separate  from  tne 
out  by  percussion  and  palpation.  The  p 
relation  to  their  origin  m  the  colon,  the  a; 
can  often  be  cletermined  by  the  aid  of  t 
about  the  condition  of  the  rectum  itself, 
rectum.  For  moderate  stenoses. — which 
— oiTer  no  obstruction  to  inflation,  while 
can  be  easily  enough  diagnosed  without  i 
.  determining  the  seat  of  such  obstruction. 
siderable  quantity  of  air  into  the  rectum, 
tion  is  situated  low  down.  This,  howei'ei 
be  pronoimced,  there  will  be  so  much  alx 
distention  of  the  rectum  even  if  the  ohstnj 
'  The  rcctoscope  described  above 
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CTUM  AND  RECTAL  LAVAGE 

if  the  rectum  ortheiieatof  BHtenoeiB 
tctum  isinUilcrent  of  fluids  in  niany 
ble.  By  irrigating  tbe  rectum  &nd 
ash-water  to  be  examined  macros- 
I  diagnofie  a  high-EeBt«d  carcinoma. 
I  the  help  of  a  mild  laxative  and  an 


RECTUM 

'Ctal  bougie  will  give  no  more  tstis- 
ition.  If  seated  h^her  up,  we  can 
»led  by  a  patboloj^ic  stenosis  or  by 
e  case.  The  elastic  metal  inteEtinal 
n  advocated  by  F.  Kuhn'  for  rectal 
ned  after  experience  in  their  use. 
(see  p.  £04),  their  value  is  doubtful 
irvitig  of  the  sigmoid  as  the  inventor 
sounding  the  rectum  almost  un- 


BTINAL  FUNCTIONS 

f  OF  THE   INTESTINES 

abdomen  will  tell  something 
;e  p.  368  et  seq.  and  p.  352.) 
lation  of  the  feces  will  also  aid. 
ans  in  regard  to  the  intestinal 
18  as  well  as  by  the  passage  of 
y  not  directly  proportional  to 
epends  to  a  far  greater  degree 
e;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  free 
lod  intestinal  motility,  while  a 
i,  which  b  so  annoying  to  the 
;ention,  suggests  some  impair- 
condition  (see  p.  511)  is  im- 
or  fiuid  evacuations  still  take 
le  obstruction),  but  where  the 
contrast  as  to  furnish  a  very 


Fiancee,  such  as  charcoal,  milk,  or 
the  stools  watched  to  det«nnine  the 
r.  Charcoal  will  be  recognized  by 
id  lycopodium  by  the  characteristic 
The  charcoal -and  tbe  lycopcdium 
a  whole  teaspoonful  in  water  or  in 
irge  amounts,  between  meals,  as  far 
the  ga,"tric  motility  must  be  taken 


>F  THE  INTESTINE  AND  OF 
INTESTINE 

i  will  aid  in  determining  the 
rence  to  the  utilization  of  the 
18,  No.  2,  p.  27. 
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food  (see  p.  505) ;  but  the  dit 
do  not  consider  the  influence  o 
remain  in  the  intestine  (see  ab 
542  for  the  demonstration  of  tl 
clinical  examination  of  the  ch( 
teria  is  aa  yet  impracticable  (i 
of  the  feces,  see  p.  532).  Even 
tion  of  the  utilization  of  the  ni 
tions  of  V.  Noorden')  fumishe 
digestion,  not  of  the  latter  aloi 
and  motility  of  the  digestive  t 
justified  in  deducing  from  the 
degree  of  metabolism,  nor  the  a 
place  in  the  organism.     (See  p 


For  a  long  time  the  miter  hoe  fa 
direct  evidence  in  r^ard  to  tlie  che 
reference  to  proteid  digestion.  For 
capHules,  which  are  made  from  gelat 
eithttT  do  not  dissoh'e  in  the  gastrit 
but  th^  are  rather  quickly  soluble  ii 
place  of  Unna'a  keralin-coated  pills. 
toid  capsulca  may  be  utilized  to  dlt 
i.  e.,  the  pancrpatic  funntion.  The; 
diffuse  through  the  oapsule-wall,  an 
amination  of  the  saliva  or  the  urine, 
for  this  purpose.  lodofomi  has  ^\ 
both  from  the  stomach  and  the  mi 
quarter  to  one  and  one-quarter  houi 
a  marked  iodin  reaction  can  be  ob 
well  in  the  former)  with  chloroform, 
lodofonn  has  another  great  ad  van  tag 

Salol  anHwerH  very  well  for  the 
half  houTH  after  the  in^stion  of  0.5 
in  the  urine  with  ferric  chlorid  as  a 
after  the  ^lutoid  capsule  has  been  d 
tion  will  be  demonstrable  in  the  saliv. 
quarter  hours  if  0.15  gm.  of  iodofon 
and  the  salicyluric  reaction  can  be 
half  hours  after  the  adminixlration  i 

In  order  to  make  the  condition) 
of  time  that  the  capsules  remain  i 
digestive  stimulation  it  is  advifiable 
fast  (p;  444).     The  author's  experii 

'  Grundriss  einer  Methodik  dee 
des  Stoffwechsels,  Berlin,  IS93;  Zeit 

»  Deut.  med.  Woeh.,  1897,  No. 
No.  10;  Ueut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1 

'  Killed  glutoid  capsules  of  van 
A.  G.  Haussmann,  in  ^t.  Gall,  Switz 
and  their  constancy  is  f^rant««>d. 
imum  hardncRs  is  requisite.  For  t 
The  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  ) 
The  aiagnoslic  capsules  wh'ich  are  uf 
For  UHe  in  children  capsulen  are  pre 
test  capHules  with  0,05  pa.  iodofom 
the  latter  must  be  administered  at 
salol.  The  following  statements  in  r 
diagnosis. 
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possible,  normal  eastric  motility,  nomiBJ  int«st{QAl  digestion,  and  normal 
absorption,  the  iodin  reaction  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  saliva  and 
and  the  salicyluric  reaction  in  tbe  urine,  in  from  four  to  six  houis.  To 
inability  of  the  capsules  obtained  from  the  manufacturei  it  is  neceeeaiy  to 
t  the  reactione  are  obtained  in  thin  length  of  time  in  healthy  individuals. 

hours  after  Ihe  administration  and  at  resular  intervals  thereafter  the 
tpectorates  saliva  or,  better,  voids  urine'  m  numbered  beakers.     These 

are  examined  later  for  the  presence  of  iodin  or  salicyluric  acid,  according 
Lfi  mentioned  on  pp.  434,  SlO,  and  611.  The  author  lias  found  that  iodin 
n  by  the  saliva  is  so  irregular  in  many  individuals  that  he  recommends 
;  the  urine  test  in  preference  unleiw  the  patient  cannot  retain  his  mine  or 

is  deeply  colored  by  bile-pigment.  The  time  of  voiding  the  specimen 
:  exhibits  the  positive  te»t  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  the  glutoid  capsule 
k1,  1.  e.,  the  mtensily  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  (see  certain  restrictions 
1  later).  Only  rough,  approximate  differences  in  the  time  of  the  reaction 
gnoetic  importance,  ho  triat  it  is  really  sufficient  to  examine  the  saliva  or 
r  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twenty-four  hour«.  To  make  the  tert  as  uniform 
e  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  administer  the  capsules  in  the  morning  with 
ireakfast,  upon  an  empt^  stomach,  and  then  four  hours  later  allow  the 

eat  aa  usual.  The  specimens  of  eaUva  and  urine  may,  of  course,  be  saved 
am  bed  afterward. 

e  drawing  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  pancreatic  dices- 
nust,  of  course,  be  sure  that  within  six  hours  the  capBules  are  dissolved 
r  the  gastric  juice  nor  by  any  chemical  agency  in  the  mtestme  other  than 
eatic  secretion.  The  author  has  proved  that  this  is  so  by  showing  that 
niles  can  resist  a  strong  eastric  digetrtion  for  at  leaat  seven  to  ^ht  hours, 
jutrefactive  changes  in  llie  intestine  for  tncnty-four  hours.  When  they 
luced,  together  with  an  Ewald  teat-breakfast,  into  a  stomach  with  normal 
they  do  not  remain  in  the  stomach  much  longer  than  one  hour,  but  swell  up 
rtric  contenta  and  are  readily  floated  through  the  pylorus.  Before  a  de- 
ction  can  properly  be  attributed  to  defective  intestinal  digestion  the 
□tility  must  be  tested  and  proved  to  be  normal  by  withdrawal  of  a  t«8t- 

and  lavage.  For  this  no  method  of  gastric  examination  is  adequate 
the  Btomacli-lube  ie  not  employed.  If  there  be  motor  insufficiency  <j  the 
a  retarded  reaction  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  delay  of  the  capsule  within 
Lch,  whether  it  has  been  dissolved  there  or,  later  on,  in  the  intestine, 
idual  differences  in  the  rapidity  of  the  excretion  of  the  iodin  and  sali- 
,  in  consideration  of  the  test's  duration,  are  not  responsible  forany  consider- 
■  in  it  because  experiments  have  shown  that,  even  in  functional  kidney 
,  ail  eoon  as  these  substances  get  into  the  circulation  the  reaction  appears 
liva  very  quickly.  On  the  contrary,  another  factor  in  the  experiment  is 
[,  viz.,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  iodoform  is  absorbed  after  the  capsule 
lissolv'ed  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  glutoid  capsule  test  gives  us,  there- 
esultant  of  the  power  of  the  pancreatic  dige.ttion  and  the  absorptive  power 
stine.  If  we  wish  to  determine  the  latter  alone,  we  can  repeat  the  test  on 
lay,  when  we  are  sure  that  the  Eali\-a  no  longer  gives  an  iodin  reaction 
irme  a  salicyluric  acid  reaction),  administering  the  iodoform  (or  salol)  in  an 
Mpsule  with  a  glass  of  water  on  an  empty  stomach.  From  von  Mehring's 
Its  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  under  these  conditions  the  stomach  empties  it- 
ptly  into  the  duodenum  and  that  thereby  most  of  the  salol  and  iodoform, 
e  weight  of  the  latter,  is  hurried  along  into  the  intestine  by  the  rapid  paas- 
e  water.     According  to  these  experiments,  moreover,  absorption  always 

rapidly  (see  above)  that  (he  results  of  the  glutoid  test  depend  almost 
poQ  the  sufficiency  of  pancreatic  digestion,  provided  gastric  motility  be 

esults  obtained  from  this  method  of  examination  are  interesting.  Even 
stomach-contents  contained  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  or  pepsin,  the  reac- 
lot  delayed  bo  long  as  the  gastric  motility  was  good.  The  remarkably  good 
lutrition  of  such  patients,  and  the  result  of  such  a  t«st,  prove  that  the 
digestion  may  perform  vicariously  the  entire  gastric  function.  In  capes 
a,  due  only  to  an  increased  peristalsis,  without  any  marked  disturbance 
lal  digestion,  the  reaction  is  either  normal  or  even  somewhat  hastened, 
it  of  the  favoring  influence  of  increased  motility.  In  other  types  of  diar- 
acterized  by  an  involvement  of  the  intestinal  chemistry  or  intestinal  ab- 
the  reaction  is  either  absent  or  distinctly  delayed.  In  the  latter  caee  (he 
'ident  that  the  patient  should  completely  empty  the  bladder  each  time. 
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imdigeated  capsules  are  often  fotmd  in  tl 
viaible  imdigested  food- remnants.  This 
ic1«ruB  due  to  occliision  of  the  ductus  choli 
intestine  from  one  where  the  obstruction  tc 
Jn  the  former  case  the  digeetion  of  the  cap 
pancreatic  duct  is  simultaneoUEly  plugged 
separate  exit  of  its  own,  besides  the  one  in  i 
also  aids  in  the  dia^osis  of  pancreatic  afTet 
of  tha  pancreas  which  the  author  has  ob« 
presumptive  diagnosis  of  such  a  poitition  foi 
of  the  pancreas  do  not  necessarily  occlude 
normal  glutoid  reaction  will  not  exclude  cat 
Considering  his  estimation  of  the  diagi 
tioned  above,  the  author  is  quite  unable  1 
from  writer  to  writer,  that  the  glutoid  reac 
noatic  value,"  can  possibly  be  credited.  I 
if  the  reaction  be  critically  carried  out,  i, 
gastric  function  and  the  intestinal  motiljt] 
results  furnish  unquestionable  conclusions  . 
pancreatic  function. 


Schntidt  starts  with  the  fact  (proved  1 
by  the  pancreatic  juice,  not  in  the  stomach, 
ii^  the  pancreatic  diction:  "  Slightly  mar 
which  are  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol.  1 
Rauze,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  recovered 
A  few  hours  before  use  the  bags  are  immersf 
bags  upon  several  successive  days  durincv 
are  recovered  from  the  feces  by  mixing  tne 
e  then  washed,  and  their  contents,  wnich 


for  nuclei  af1«r  malcing  fresh  preparations  i 
with  methylene-blue.  Schmidt  found  that 
dicatee  an  entire  absence  of  pancreatic  ju 
completely  lost,  the  nuclei  may  be  disested. 
for  tnen  the  bags  may  be  so  hurried  ifirougl 
digested;  another,  the  destruction  of  the  ni 
should  occur  only  after  a  twenty-four-hour : 
stance  which  must  frequently  happen. 


Boafii  has  shown  that  it  is  often  pcssib 
obtain  enough  duodenal  secretion,  consifti 
entericus,  for  an  examination.  Thb  metht 
and  others  have  found,  the  pyloric  closure 
moderate  straining,  bo  that  the  duodenal  ci 
denum,  like  the  fasting  stomach,  often  cont 
possible  to  force  this  into  the  stomach  by  t 
uier  can  help  a  little  bv  massage  of  the  du 
cedure  is  as  follows:  The  stomach-tube  is  I 
stomach  be  empty  is  determined  by  expressl 
washed  with  a  1  per  cont.  solution  of^sodii 
dorsal  decubitus,  the  region  under  the  right 
parasternal  lines,  is  massaged  from  ri^ht  to 
the  tube  has  been  introdu^,  the  patient  es 


'Bobs,  Ueber  Darmsaftgewinnurg beina 
vol,  X,  No.  6,  p.  97.  The  same,  Zeit.  f. 
TschelenofT,  Ueber  Darmsaftgewinnung  beii 
ser  Aerzte,  1889,  No.  6,  p.  161. 
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luually  stained  strongly  with  bile.  We  can  prove  that  it  is  duodenal  W 
rating  a  typical  proteoWtic,  lipolylic,  and  diastBtic  action  (see  belon). 
jwing  Boldireff's  physiolt^c  experinientfi  on  dogs,  Voihard'  hse  shown 
lan  there  occurs  a  regurgitation  of  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  into  the  stomach 
imdance  of  fat  be  inccsted,  and  that  with  an  oil  breakfast  it  is  possible  to 
pancreatic  juice,  with  or  without  bile  from  the  stomach.  He  introducea 
}f  olive  oil  through  a  tube.  One-half  hour  later  he  withdraws  what  re- 
enerally  50  to  100  cc.  of  oil,  together  with  a  watery,  mucoid,  often  greenish 
lich  can  be  readily  separated  from  it  either  by  the  uce  of  a  pipet  or  of  a  sep- 
Funnel.  The  advantage  of  this  over  the  Boas  method  is  perhaps  that  the 
ic  juice  obtained  in  this  nay  in  more  constant  and  probably  of  a  physioli^ic 
T,  corresponding  to  the  stimulation  employed.  VoUiard  was  able  to  demon- 
yptic  action  in  86  per  cent,  of  his  cases  by  the  caf^ein  method  given  below. 
3Ugh  these  procediireB  must  not  be  considered  as  entirely  ureproacLable 
I  for  testing  the  intestinal  functions,  because  the  conditions  do  not  quit« 
ad  to  the  phvEiologic  requirements,  nevertheless  Boas'  and  the  prefer- 
;hod  of  Voihard  may  be  depended  upon  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  pancreatic 
!.  «.,  the  patency  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  just  as  well  as  the  employment  of 
[tapsules  (p.  506).  A  quantitative  estimation  of  the  tiyptic  power  of  such  an 
ce  must  be  made  with  some  caution  becauee  trypsin  is  obviously  altered 
;a£tric  juice  and  because  a  partial  alteration  cannot  be  excluded,  since  the 
ce"  has  an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  admixed  gsstric  juice.  It  would  be  in- 
{  to  determine  whether  the  r^jui^itation  of  the  pancreatic  juice  into  the 
L  in  Volhard's  method  is  to  be  considered  a  physiologic  procedure  conforming 
principle  of  adaptation  (transference  of  the  fat  digestion  to  the  stomach), 
wrt  01  pathologic  appearance  induced  by  fat  ingestion.  The  demonstration 
in  in  the  pancreatic  juice  obtained  in  this  way  is  easy'  but  the  demonstration 
ipolytio  and  of  the  diastatic  enzymes  has  not  yet  been  always  succesaful. 
jnination,  the  fiuid  must,  if  necessary,  be  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  as 

possible  by  the  addition  of  a  weak  sodium  carbonate  solution  (so  as  to 

any  of  the  trypsin  being  destroyed  by  pepsin).  Trypsin  can  be  most  easily 
trated  by  digesting  in  tbe  alkaline  fluid,  at  incubator  temperature,  a  flake 
1  stained  with  Magdala-rcd.  The  fibrin,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  tiyptic 
Q  process,  colore  the  fluid  red. 

dus  and  Huber '  have  announced  another  method  for  demonstrating  the 
if  trypsin.  Fresh  fibrin  is  prepared  by  whipping  freshly  drawn  horse  blood, 
Q  washing  the  coagulum  with  water  until  it  necomes  colorless.  It  is  finally 
ely  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  at  40°  C,  in  a 
mt.  solution  of  sodium  fluorid,  then  filtered.  We  thus  obtain  a  solution 
1  in  sodium  fluorid  which  will  keep  for  montiis.  The  fiuid  which  is  to  be 
rf  for  trypsin  is  first  diluted  with  an  e<]ual  volume  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
m  fluorid,  and  one  volume  of  this  dilution  is  added  to  two  or  three  volumes 
brin  solution,  and  the  whole  mixture  digested  for  a  considerable  time  at  40"  C. 
in  be  present  in  the  fluid,  crystals  or  cruFts  of  tyrosin  will  form  on  the  walls 
essels.     The  crystals  may  often  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye.     In  addition 

crystalline  shape  (see  Fig.  240)  they  are  characterised  by  their  appearing 
1  a  dark  background  in  the  polarizine  microscope  (with  croteed  prisms), 
r-antage  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  digestive  mixture  remains  sterile  for 
nited  length  of  time,  owing  to  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  sodium  fluorid. 

the  qualitative  bb  well  as  the  quantitative  testing  of  the  tryptie  action  of  the 
:ce"  Voihard  employs  the  alkaline  casein  solution,  prepared  tor  his  method 
lating  pepsin.  (Fee  p.  468.)  He  permits  digertion  m  ttie  mixture,  which  has 
ured  into  two  long-necked  digest  ion  flasks,  like  tlioce  in  the  metliod  for  esti- 
pepsin,  and  placed  in  the  water-hath,  and  then  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as 
in  estimations.  After  acidulating,  he  precipitates  the  undigested  caFein 
Hum  sulphate.  Altera,  and  titrates  the  filtrate.  He  then  compares  the  acid- 
"-■ofth    -■■         -'■'      -    -  '  -    -^      ■■  -     ■-     •■ .-:.--.-  .--.-J 


that  01  the  mixture  which,  save  for  digestion,  has  been  similarly  treated, 
kes  a  proportion  between  the  increase  in  aciditj'  and  tie  amount  of  the 
s  of  digestion.  (See  p.  468  et  seq,  for  the  principle  of  tlie  method.)  The 
is  as  follows:  "  100  cc,  of  the  alkaline  casein  sofulion  are  meafured  off  in 
mtion  flasks  (see  p.  idH),  chloroform  water  is  added  up  to  the  300  cc.  mark; 
the  "  oil  juice  test "  are  added  to  one  flask,  while  the  other  serves  as  a  control. 
ifiks  are  ploced  in  a  water-hath;  the  temperature  is  kept  at  40°  C.  by  means 
lol  regulator,  and  the  contents  are  allowed  to  digest  for  from  one  to  twenty- 
irs.  Eleven  cc.  of  normal  HCl  solution  are  then  added  to  each  flask  until  all 
Inch.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  9.  ^  Arch,  de  Physiol,,  1894,  p.  622. 
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the  precipitated  casein  is  again  dissolved.  Th 
the  addition  of  a20  percent.  Holution  of  sodiii 
up  to  the  400  cc.  mark.  TbemixtureietiieD  sha 
to  400  cc.  by  the  addition  of  more  sulphate  so 
suring  glass,  and  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  titra 
^  sodic  hydroxid  solution.  The  difference  in  ai 
ure  of  the  tryptic  action,"  By  this  method  V( 
law  of  geometric  proportion  cannot  be  appll 
but  rather  a  law  of  arithmetic  proportion.  T 
are  proportional  to  the  amount  of  juice  empio 
of  the  fiJtrat«  in  the  procedure  be  represented 
thefraction?  is  a  constant.  MUller  serum  pit 
to  demonstrate  tryptic  action. 

Griltzner-Gamugee  recommended  the  folk)' 
activity:  An  emulsion  of  10  parts  of  oil,  5  pa 
prepared;  also  a  neutral  solution  of  litmus,  wh 
appears  violet  against  white  paper.  Ten  cubic 
and  5  drops  of  the  emulsion  are  placed  in  m 
quantities  <«.  g.,  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32  drops)  of  t 
Uie  successive  test-tubes.  They  are  then  imm 
After  a  few  moments  the  different  tut>es  are 
ment  be  present,  the  color  of  the  Huid  will  havi 
of  solution  added.  For  further  testa  see  Hai 
Chemistry,  translated  by  Mandci,  fifth  edition. 

To  demonstrate  diastatic  action,  increasit 
ined  are  added  to  a  thin  starch  paste.  If  a  mi 
to  this  mixture  and  no  violet  color  appears  (m 
diastatic  action  has  taken  place.  Apain,  the 
Trommer's  test,  will  prove  the  same  thing.  (Se< 
tablets  (see  p.  &42)  may  also  be  used. 

E3CAMINATION  OF 

Introduction. — The  author  emphasizes  the 
tion,  and  urgee  the  general  use  of  water-closeti 
can  be  readuy  observed  by  the  patient. 


There  is  considerable  variation  in  t 
ments  even  in  health.  Some  absolutcl 
ment  of  the  bowels  only  once  in  two  or 
every  day.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of 
between  the  pathologic  and  phyaiolog 
usually  restricted  to  a  condition  of  infre( 
ciated  with  certain  other  difficulties  or 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  food  takci 
diarrhea  is  employed  only  when  the  mo 
but  also  liquid.  Infants  normally  ha^ 
twenty-four  hours. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  freque 
upon  the  amount  of  nourishment  ingi 
the  number  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
diseases  a  more  or  less  complete  state  o 
For  instance,  an  individual  who  vomits 
ing.     In  the  same  way  a  gastric  ease  oi 
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ikes  little  on  Kccount  of  lack  of  appetite  or  because  he  cannot 
anything,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of  starvation, 
leases  which  give  rise  to  conslipalion  are:  gastric  and  intestinal 
1  (especially  chronic),  gastric  dilatation,  intestinal  obstruction 
ous  sorts,  peritonitis,  meningitis,  and  other  diseases  which  increase 
rebral  pressure.  Sometimes  constipation  becomes  a  more  or  less 
ndent  malady  (chronic  constipation),  which  is  referable  to  a  great 
f  of  causes. 


vmplete  absence  of  movements  is  generally  characteristic  of  some  kind  of 
aJ  obstruction.  Not  infrequently,  however,  fecal  material  may  be  evacuated 
e  time  from  the  Gection  of  the  intestine  below  the  obstmetion.  Continuous 
i  is  characteristic  of  some  types  of  obstruction,  especially  of  invaginations, 
mplete  axis  rotations,  or  of  certain  strangulations.  But  tliese  movements 
lly  not  fecal  in  character;  they  consist  of  serous  or,  often,  bloody  masses 
le  lower  yntestinal  eegment,  due  to  the  venouR  congeHtioti  at  the  seat  of 
Their  character  and  sometimes  the  absence  of  the  passage  of  gas  which  is 
ted  contrast-to  the  presence  of  foimed  or  fluid  movements  should  be  suf' 
:o  Justify  the  diagnoais  of  obstruction. 

irrhea  occurs  in  acute  and  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh, 
sin  types  of  chronic  peritonitis,  in  intestinal  tuberculosis,  intestinal 
id  degeneration,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
*ry,  many  other  infectious  diseases,  and  uremia, 
e  daily  quantity  of  the  feces  passed,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
y  proportional  to  the  amount  of  food  ingested.  The  volume  of  the 
lual  movements  is  generally  inversely  proportional  to  the  number. 
ere  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  the  last  two  state- 
,  e.  g.,  in  patients  who  vomit,  often  much  less  is  evacuated  in  the 
nents  than  is  ingested.  Again,  in  severe  forms  of  diarrhea,  espe- 
^holera,  much  more  is  evacuated  than  is  ingested,  because,  in  addi- 
)  the  food  residue,  there  are  the  secretions  and  exfoliation  of  the 
Dal  mucous  membrane.  The  admixture  of  blood  may  also  increase 
antity  of  the  fecra. 

diarrhea  the  individual  movements  vary  in  volume  and  frequency 
ing  to  whether  the  disease  ie  localized  in  the  upper  or  lower  intes- 
In  diseases  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colon,  of  which  dysentery  is  a 
■ectal  diarrhea),  the  individual  evacuations  are  not  very  volumin- 
ut  they  are  very  frequent,  on  account  of  the  continuous  reflex 
ms.  In  diseases  of  the  upper  intestine  each  evacuation  is  more 
e,  but  they  do  not  occur  so  frequently  (e.  g.,  typhoid),  because 
is  not  the  same  persistent  desire  to  empty  the  rectum.  These, 
peak,  "  profuse"  diarrheas  may  be  found  in  involvement  of  the 
portion  of  the  colon  as  well  as  of  the  small  intestine. 
«r  a  period  of  marked  constipation  quite  incredible  quantities 
s  are  often  passed. 

STENCE  AND  SHAPE  OF  FECES  (  STRATIFICATION  OF  LIQUID 
HOVEHENTS 

e  normal  consistence  and  shape  of  feces  is  well  known.  The  con- 
e  is  hard  in  constipation,  fluid  in  diarrhea.  Between  these 
lea  are  all  sorts  of  intermediate  forms.  The  small  fecal  balls,  like 
iung,  which  occur  in  intense  constipation,  from  the  tightly  packed 
latter  becoming  friable,  are  especially  noteworthy.  On  the  other 
Ecybala  may  be  of  very  unusual  volume  in  constipation  if  a  large 
ty  of  feces  stagnate  in  the  rectum  and  distend  it  mechanically. 
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Iq  intestinal  stenosis  but  a  short  wa 
have  a  diminished  transverse  diame 
their  shape  changes  again  below  th 
justly  called  attention  lo  the  fact  tha 
masses  may  be  found  also  in  inanition 
(spasm  of  sphincter). 

Very  liquid  diarrheal  movements 
liquid  constituents  in  an  upper  layei 
lower.  Frequently,  however,  the  fo 
an  admixture  with  urine. 

CX>LOR  AND   GENERAL  APPI 

The  normal  color  of  the  stools  i 
color  is  not  due  to  biliary  pigmcn 
(urobilin,  etc.).  Infants'  stools  are 
yellow,  because  they  contain  unalter 

The  color  of  the  feces  varies  more  or  I 
A  milk  diet  and  mucli  fat  gives  k  light  coloi 
red  wine,  blueberries^  bUckberries,  or  bl&ck 
dark  color.  Food  nch  in  chlorophyll  (vej 
produce  a  green  or  olive  shade  in  the  st^L 
ally  of  cocoa,  causes  a  noticeable  red-brown 
of  the  feces.  Extract  of  logwood  produc 
After  the  employmeDt  of  rhubarb,  senna 
nounced  yeilowish -brown  color  is  observei 
be  added,  tlie  shade  is  more  nearly  red.  i 
ish.  According  to  Wossilieff  and  Hoppe-I 
formation  of  sulphur  compounds  of  men 
the  antiseptic  action  of  the  calomel,  which 
pigments  mto  urobilin,  and  also  to  the  sul 
changes  the  bilirubin  to  biliverdin.  (See  p.  , 
are  generally  of  a  blackish  color.  Quincke 
the  formation  of  metallic  sulphur,  as  was  fo 
to  a  reduction  of  the  bismuth  salt  tj]  bisi 
sugar.  Not  infrequentJy  bismuth  stools  a 
after  calomel,  a  phenomenon  which  Quincki 
also  checks  the  transrormation  of  the  bile 
contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  stools  t 
ferrous  sulphate.  He  maintains  that  immc 
abnormal  color,  and  certainly  not  black,  bu 
only  after  btandii^  and  only  upon  the  surfi 
this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
to  the  air.  Patients  to  whom  we  administe 
colored  stools  there  is  often  an  admixture  of 
is  generally  easy  enough  to  distingiiifili  blooi 
the  author  lias  observed  a  case  of  ictenis  v 
duct  in  which  the  Ktoots,  as  a  result  ot  a  chen 
blood,  exhibited  a  peculiar  dark-gmy  color  I 
after  the  administration  ot  methylene- blue 
tion  goine  on  in  the  intestinal  canal  itself. 
of  the  ordinary  color,  due  to  the  reduction 
moments  they  become  bluish  green  on  the 
tratCH  the  mass.     If  the  stool  be  preser\'ed 

Cliromogenic  bacteria  may  also  produc 
teria  producing  green  pigment  have  been  fou 
The  author  lias  xeen  a  marked  violet  colora 
of  Bacillus  pjropyaneua.  He  was  able  to  ej 
to  establish  its  chemical  identity.^ 

'  MQnch.  med.  Woeh.,  1896,  No.  36, 

>  See  H.  Girard,  Zeit.  t.  Chir.,  vol.  vii, 
cyanin. 
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■  pathologic  conditions  the  stool  may  be  abnormally  colored 
dition  of  blood.  (See  p.  514  et  seq.)  The  stool  is  abnonnally 
;olor  in  ackolia  (deficient  production  of  bile  with  absence  of 
,nd  in  retention  of  bile  due  to  occlusion  of  the  biliary  passages 
la).  Such  stools  present  a  pecuUar  grayish-white  appearance 
)red).  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  deficiency  in  amount  of  bile, 
to  an  abundance  of  unabsorbed  fat. 

tgel'  distinguiBheB  uncolored  feces  from  acholic  Htools.  The  formei 
inly  without  any  icterus,  but,  in  contradifitinction  to  the  latter,  without 

istrable  disturbance  of  fat-abEorption.  Nothnagel  and  von  Jaltscli  auf- 
D  these  cases,  instead  of  urobilin,  colorlees  reduction  products  are  formed 
Btine  from  bilirubin  (Nencki's  leucourobilin,  urobilinogen).     This  eubject 


is  certainly  susKeeted,  because  von  Jaksch  succeeded  in  extracting  w 
—  — iBiderable  quantities  of  urobilin   from  such  so-called  acholic 


Jet  been  very  closely  studied  from  a  chemical  standpoint.     Nevert  lie  less, 
ly  is  cert   ^   '  ■    '  '  '  '      '  ■ 

J   very  c 

p.  583),  and  because  such  stools  often  darken  considerably  when  exposed 
an  effect  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  oxidation.  This  may  be  termed 
)lic.  _  Quincke  claims  tliat  the  normal  color  of  such  stools  is  reproduced 
nel  is  adminixtered,  merely  because  the  latter  inhibits  the  reduction 
lilm,  which  is  ordinarily  caused  by  putrefactive  p  -..■... 


irrhea  the  movements  are,  generally  speaking,  light  colored, 
he  pigment  is  distributed  through  a  much  larger  volume,  but 
3  (especially  in  intestinal  catarrhs)  they  may  contain  the  bile- 
ind  varj-  in  color  from  green  to  yellow.  (See  p.  575  et  eeq,  for 
Bstration  of  bile-pigment  in  the  stools.)  The  presence  of  un- 
>ile-pigment8  in  thestools  is  always  pathologic,  except  in  infants 

metimes  find  undigested  food -particles  in  the  stools.  This  is 
piostic  significance  so  far  as  indigestible  constituents  are  con- 
ich  as  seeds,  atones,  and  the  akins  of  fruits.  But  if  the  atools 
onaiderable  macroscopic  evidence  of  subatances  which  are 
■  so  changed  by  the  intestinal  digestion  as  not  to  be  recognized 
s  of  meat,  flakes  of  casein,  etc.),  we  naturally  attribute  this 
y  to  some  digestive  disturbance.  This  condition,  found  in 
ind  intestinal  disorders,  was  formerly  described  as  "  lientery." 
i  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  stomach  and  intestine 
n  a  loop  of  the  upper  and  a  loop  of  the  lower  intestine,  more 
digested  food  will  appear  in  the  stools.  (See  p.  529  et  seq. 
licroseopic  examination  of  the  stool  with  reference  to  the 
on  of  the  food.)  If  excessive  decomposition  processes  take 
he  intestine,  the  diarrheal  movements  will  exhibit  a  peculiar 
iracter.  In  infantile  diarrhea  the  stools  are  often  of  a  green- 
due  to  the  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  bile-pigment:  or 
s  many  flakes  of  undigested  casein,  they  may  have  a  granular 
instead  of  their  normal  smooth  appearance, 
reference  to  the  admixture  of  mucus,  blood,  and  pus  in  the 
'.  the  following  pages. 
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dor  of  normal  human  feces  is  well  known.     It  is  due  chiefly 
nd  skatol,  and  perhaps  alao  to  methyl  mercaptan.     The  fecal 
jch  more  pronounced  upon  a  meat  than  upon  a  vegetable  diet. 
>  Die  Erkrankungeo  dee  Dannee  und  Peritoneums.  p.  18. 
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The  normal  stool  of  an  infant  emits 
peculiarly  fecal.  In  intestinal  cati 
stools  may  be  very  foul.  The  od 
greatly,  sometimes  abnormally  sti 
The  thin  stools  of  cholera  are  pai 
odorless  stools  very  frequently  fo 
The  presence  of  volatile  fatty  acids 
responsible  for  a  sour  odor  to  th< 
mucus  sometimes  gives  the  stool  t 
served  the  odor  of  Time  in  amebic  d; 
istics  of  certain  types  of  stools  on  p 

VISIBLE  AI»aiXTURE  OF 

A  noticeable  admixture  of  mu( 
here,  as  in  other  excreta,  usually  bi 
parency.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  ad 
the  portions  containing  mucus.     Th 

Even  a  normal  stool  contains 
usually  only  demonstrable  chemical 
mucus  may  adhere  to  the  surface 
clumps.  Greater  amounts  of  mucus 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

In  catarrh  of  the  small  intestine 
the  solid  or  semisolid  feces,  and  mi 
sistence  of  the  whole  stool  or  by  th 
uted  shreds  or  tiny  transparent  lum 
not  to  confuse  bits  of  swollen  vegetal 
lumps  of  mucus.  The  former  aie  f 
and  can  be  easily  recognized  microsi 
(See  Fig.  20la,  p.  428.)  Large  shret 
especially  in  catarrh  of  the  large  inl 
which  sometimes  coat  scybala  also 
Freguently  a  marked  ileus  product 
testmal  mucus.  Mucous  stools  inter 
are  also  observed  in  catarrh  of  th 
which  is  not  yet  clearly  understoo< 
writers  differentiate  from  it,  viz 
peculiar  whitish,  ribbon-  or  tube-Hk 
with  severe  colicky  pains,  probably  i 
to  tear  them  from  the  wall  of  the  largi 
these  formations  for  tape-worm.  An 
is  observed  in  the  otherwise  almoi 
(rice-water  stools,  see  p.  540.  Will 
mucin,  see  p.  543). 

VISIBLE  ADHIXTURE  OF 
The  blood  contained  in  the  stool 
Sometimes  a  microscope  is  required 
be  recognized  macroscopically  by  s 
page  in  regard  to  the  dark-gray  eo! 
admixture  of  blood.) 

Various  deductions  in  regard  t( 
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e  from  the  color  and  distribution  of  the  blood  ftdmixture.  For 
e,  solid  feces  coated  externally  with  blood  would  indicate  a 
hage  only  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine,  where  the  fecea 
;ady  sohd  aad  formed  (hemorrhoids).  Conversely,  solid  feces 
tinged  throughout  would  point  toward  a  hemorrhage  in  the 
h  or  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  Even  in  liquid  stools  the 
ure  of  blood  is  usually  more  intimate  if  the  hemorrhage  be 
ipper  part  of  the  intestine.  But  the  liquid  movements  from  the 
itestine  (dysenteric  meat-juice  stools,  see  p.  540)  may  also  con- 
enly  mixed  blood.  The  color  of  the  blood  in  liquid  stools  some- 
orms  a  good  criterion  for  determining  the  seat  of  hemorrhage. 
;her  the  hemorrhage  is,  the  more  altered  is  the  ori^nal  blood 
Jue  to  intestinal  putrefaction  and  intestinal  digestion  (trans- 
ion  of  the  hemoglobin  to  methemoglobin  and  hematin).  In 
hage  from  the  stomach,  gastric  digestion  may  also  cause  some 
Profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  does  not  always 
lematemesis,  so  that  we  may  first  suspect  the  condition  from  the 
mce  of  the  stools,  which  may  be  nearly  black  and  of  a  tar-like 
?nce.  Profuse  tjT>hoid  hemorrhages  sometimes  show  an  altera- 
;he  blood ;  usually-,  however,  it  is  still  distinctly  red,  because  it  gen- 
omes from  the  ileum,  and  a  stool  follows  a  hemorrhage  quickly. 
3ody,  serous  diarrheal  stools  without  true  fecal  matter  are  of 
iagnoatic  importance  in  certain  types  of  ileus,  especially  invagina* 
(Sec  p.  511.)  (See  p.  540  for  other  peculiarities' of  certain  dis- 
laracterized  by  blood  in  the  stools.) 


een  materially  aseieted  by  the  demonBtration  of  so- 
,  e.,  the  aliBht  but  Kcncraliy  constaot  admixture  of  a  very  e 
)f  blood  demonBtmble  only  by  chemical  t«st.  Boas  has  recently  emphaeized 
irtance  of  this  occurrence.  In  the  color  of  tlie  Btool  there  is  often  nothing 
The  author  once  eaw  a  ca^e  of  icteruB  due  to  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder 
rcult  blood  was  always  present  in  the  acholic  etools  n-hich  exhibited  a 
phite-Iikc  color  without  a  BUggestion  of  a  tinge  of  blood. 

loubtful  cases  a  microscopic  examination  may  determine  the 
e  of  blood  in  the  feces;  but  the  red  blood -corpuscles  are  often 
lonsiderably  changed  and  hard  to  recognize.  Sometimes  they 
;  destroyed  completely,  and  then  the  question  as  to  whether 
blood  is  present  must  be  decided  by  a  chemical  or  spectroscopic 
ation.     (See  p.  544  et  seq.) 

PUS  IN  THE  STOOL 

elusions  similar  to  those  discussed  under  blood  in  the  stools 
!  drawn  from  the  different  ways  in  which  pus  is  mixed  with  the 
aterial.  A  ver>'  considerable  admixture  of  pus  or  pure  pus  stools 
ays  due  to  perforating  abscesses.  A  slight  amount  of  pus  in  the 
fhieh  often  can  be  demonstrated  only  microscopically  (polynu- 
:ukocytes),  and  which  is  frequently  associated  with  blood  or 

may  be  due  to  catarrhal  changes,  but  is  generally  due  to  ulcera- 
ocesses  of  the  mucous  membrane  (tuberculosis,  dysentery,  etc.). 

of  pus  indicate  an  ulcerative  process.  It  may  be  ^'cry  difficult 
onstrate  pus  in  the  stool,  because  the  pus-corpuscles  are  some- 
iestroyed  by  duodenal  digestion  and  putrefaction  in  the  colon. 
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Experiments  bearing  directly  on  this  poin 
that  inteatinal  decomposition  may  destroy 
paratively  short  time,  so  that  it  is  impossi 
polymorphous  nuclei  may  resist  the  deco; 
leD^h  of  time,  but  they  are  difficult  to  rec 
tion,  especially  as  they  break  into  fragmer 
way  from  the  cell  nuclei  of  any  animal  ft 
digestion.  Moreover,  even  in  normal  a) 
leukocytes  may  be  found  as  a  result  of 
through  the  mucous  membrane.  The  demt 
difficult,  even  in  perforation  of  perityphlitii 
because  decomposition  in  the  abscess  has 
character  of  the  pus,  and  this  change  is  stii 

The  undigested  tumps  of  casein  found  in  tli 
milk  diet  must  not  be  confounded  with  shreds 
with  fecal  pigment,  the  former  sometimes  asHume 
easily  be  recognized  tnicroscopic&Uy  by  the  fat-dn 

TUraOR  FRAGMENTS  IN  ' 

lATger  or  smaller  pieces  of  tumor  are  not  infi 
the  rectum  or  of  the  intcRtine  higher  up.  These  f: 
in  a  liquid  stool  by  their  grayish-red  color  and  soL 

As  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize  the  finer  i 
the  esaentiftl  point  ia  to  ilelect  the  numeroua  nuclt 
acter  of  the  cell  constituents  and  without  the  celli 
which  latter  usually  resist  putrefaction.  Fragm 
sometimes  found  in  the  stools.  They  may  occu 
located  in  the  neighborhood  of  carcmomatous  a 
testines. 

CONCRETIONS  IN  THE 

GALL-STONES,  PSEUDO-GALL-STONES.  BILl 
STONES,  INTESTINAL  CONCRETIONS, 
INAL   CONCRETIONS 

In  cholelithiasis  an  attack  of  biliary  c 
appearance  of  gall-atoncs  from  time  to  tin 
appear  without  any  previous  biliarj-  colic. 
stool  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  ws 
through  a  sieve.  The  Boas  stool  sieve'  is  v 
with  a  water  connection  and  washes  the  e 
certain,  we  should  examine  the  stools  durin 
the  cessation  of  the  attack  of  colic. 

Oall-glonet  are  concretions  which  form  in  the 
a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  e^g,  or  even  larg 
esterin  and  calcium  bilirubin,  in  varying  proporti 
of  these  constituents.     Besides  the.se  there  are  pre 

'  A  bit  may  be  teafled  apart  or,  better,  frozen  ; 
raicroacopically,  or  the  fragments  may  be  placed  i 
formaldeliyd  (If.  Formaldehyd  solution  venale  (40 
Bits  of  from  0.5  to  1  mm.  m  thickneee  are  suffic 
two  houm;  but  it  does  no  harm  to  leave  them  i 
The  pieces  are  then  frozen  either  with  the  formalii 
cut;  the  sections  are  placed  in  50  per  cent,  alcoho 
dyes.  By  this  method  the  sections  are  said  to  be 
the  ordinary  freezing  process. 

'  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  36. 


es  &  tisht, 
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lin,  bilirurhsin,  bilihumin,  and  calcium  carbonate.     Choleet«Tm  ^ 
cium  bilirubin  a  dark,  color  to  the  concretion.      The  color  vane 
predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  constituente,  betweei 
rown  or  dark  olive  green.     Somi'tiraes  tliey  are  eoft  enoi^h  to 
crushed,  but  oiten,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather  hard.     The 
shows  diatinct  concentric  layers  of  crystalline    '       "   " 
'       "         sHcs  the  surlace  may  present  v( 
cubes  or  muitiangular  shapes  r 
a  point  of  diagnostic  importance 

!  of  . 

Round  stones  occur  singly  and 

,   large  Btones  (larger  than  hazelnuts)  hardly  ever  reach  the 

\s  nolurofes,  but  probtUsly  always  by  perforation  of  the  bile-passagee 

;  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  other  solid  residues  of  the  feces  with  gsU- 
e.  g.,  woody  bits  of  plants,  eFpecioUy  from  the  cores  of  pears.  Such  formo- 
lave  been  termed  pseudo-gail-alones}  Microscopic  examinr"'"  '  "  — " 
□t  scratched  off  with  a  knife  from  such  a  formation  shows 
^eristic  wood- cells  (Fig.  212).  Chemical  examination  (nee 
would  also  prevent  any  mistakt^.  Besides,  the  wood-like 
X  OK  much  harder  than  even  the  hardest  gall-stones. 
-called  "  fri/iarjsondtn- jrawi,"  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
these  small  pseudo-gaU-elones.     Perhaps  the  occurrence  of 

kal  sand  or  gravel  (see  p.  518)  has  been  responsible  for  the        ^    212 Wood- 

IU8  aEBumption  of  binary  eand.     The  existence  of  true    criiTrDDi'the  seed 
sand   (i.   «.,   laige  numbers   of  the  smallest  gall-stanes)     of    a    p«r   (afwr 
feces  has  not  Iteen  surely  j>roved  as  yet.     Naunyn  con-     Biiioiero). 
it  improbable,  faecauee  hie  mvestigations  show  that  these 
oncretions  are  readily  dissolved  in  the  intestine,  and  because  they  would  not 
)ed  in  any  such  large  quantitira  at  one  time,  but  gradually,  as  they  were 

other  kind  of  pseudo-gall-stones  is  the  concretion  which  consists  of  fats  and 
laps  that  are  not  easily  melted.  They  are  found  in  the  stools  after  the  admin- 
n  of  large  amounts  of  olive  oil  in  treating  cholelithiasis.  Hence,  the  over- 
ion  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  oil.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  this 

These  artificially  produced  concretions  are  charocterited  usu&llv  by  their 
irency  and  soft,  greasy  consistence,  and,  if  the  biliary  passages  be  not  oc- 

by  their  greenish  color,  due  to  impregnation  with  bile. 

en  a  careful  and  prolonged  search  may  fail  to  find  the  concretion 
;ain  cases  of  gall-stone  disease,  sometimes  because  the  stone,  which 
npacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  so  caused  the  colic, 
turned  to  the  bladder  itself.  In  other  cases  the  Btones  which  are 
It  have  become  stuck  in  the  ductus  eholcdochua  while  the  patency 
;  biliary  passage  has  been  reestablished  without  dislodgment  of 
one.  Finally,  the  concretion  may  be  disintegrated  in  the  bowel 
>  escape  detection.  Kaunyn'e  experimental  mvestigations  seem 
ve  that  the  latter  is  very  often  the  case.  He  believes  that  ordi- 
only  the  more  solid  gall-stones  (for  instance,  those  with  a  solid 
terin  shell)  are  found  in  the  feces.  Another  explanation  of  the 
where  no  gall-atone  is  found  in  the  feces  after  the  typical  symptom- 
ex  of  cholelithiasis  is  the  following:  typical  attacks  of  colic  may  be 
inflammation  with  or  without  gall-stone.  Numerous  experiments 
disproved  the  old  idea  that  the  colic  arose  mechanically  by  the 
;e  of  the  stone  through  narrow  places  of  the  ducts.  These  experi- 
show  that  an  inflammation  of  the  bile-passage  and  a  resulting 
odic  peristalsis  are  the  essential  features  of  a  gall-stone  attack,  and 
typical  picture  of  such  an  attack  may  occur  without  the  presence 
all-stone. 

Compare  FOrbringer,  Verhandl.  d.  XL  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1892,  p.  313. 
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For  chemical  examination  g&Il-stoneB  are  first  < 
trected  with  alcoholic  ether  to  diasolve  the  cli 
cognized  by  allowing  the  solution  to  evapoiBt« 
uracteriatic  glistening  cholesterin  crystals  sepai 
der  the  microscope  by  their  sharp,  linear,  rhombic 
tisctioa  with  alcohol  and  ether  the  residue  is  was 
Lh  very  dilute  potassium  hydroxid.  If  the  powd 
layeliowBolutioa,  with  which  Umelia'ereactionmj 
ims  that  some  concretions  contain  only  bilihun 
aeliu's  reaction  will  be  absent  and  only  the  blue  i 
«r  treatment  with  KOH  is,  for  the  most  part,  solul 
ution  is  accompanied  by  effervescence. 

The  much  rarer  pancreatic  concretions  differ  fro 
e  colorins-matter,  and,  chemically,  in  con^iatinf 
lich  diBsoTves  with  eftervescencc  in  hydrochloric 

Intestinal  Stones  or  Fecal  Concretions;  Earthy  Cn 
rtides  with  Organic  Suite. —These  play  an  impoi 
excitants  of  appendicitis.  Thc^  appear  very  r. 
t  almost  exclusively  of  ammonium  and  maniee 
unined  in  the  same  way  as  urinary  calculi.  (See 
x>rt  cases,  which  were  not  sufGciently  explainec 
antities  of  intestinal  sanil,  com^isting  of  finely  gn 
ssed  in  periodic  attacks.  Perhaps  these  cases  hav 
ered  of  biliary  origin.     (R<w  p.  517.) 

Some  concretions  found  in  the  Btoola  consist  of 
icretiona  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  phosphf 
ignesium  carbonate,  and  combinations  of  bismi 
ith  subnitrate.  Salol  is  also  a  well-known  causi 
ines.  Naunyn  observed  the  passage  of  concretion 
mate  after  ten  years'  use  of  the  tmcture  of  rhatai 
Bhellftc  concretions  ia  well  known  in  joiners  and  ha 
l^coholic  solutions  of  shellac  as  drinks.  In  the  si 
>  "  pseudo-gall-stones  "  consisting  of  fat  which  a 
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Fig,  213.— Ccreomonw  horaLni«:  Length, 


>wn  to-day,  possess  no  definite  dia^oetic  sienifica 
itents,  on  the  other  hand  (see  p.  431),  theynave 
aina.  Cohnheim  and  Zabel  have  observed  that  t 
esophagus  and  stomach  favors  their  appearance 
ition  suggests,  under  si 
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,  because  they  ore  Hupposed  to  be  the  cause  of  dysenteric-like  disturbances 
5).  Amebs  are  organistna  with  streamii^,  creepine  (so-called  amdxiid} 
ats.  They  are  10  to  Ibf  in  diameter,  ana  consist  of  a  protopLaamic  sub- 
ontaining  grauules  and  vacuoles,  which  changes  its  shape  in  an  irregular 
ing  the  movementa.  Each  ameba  has  a  nucleus  within  it,  which  is,  however, 
ys  easy  to  see.     PropaKation  takes  place  by  division;  the  formation  of  sporee 

been  definitely  proved.     Some  amebee  have  permanent  t ' ^ 

leyKted  amebffi).     These  a "   ^   -■*'-  "  "'  —      ' 


I    ® 


1  (after  Rods  Drut.  Arch. 

id  are  immobile.  The  death  of  an  ameba  is  indicated  by  the  ce»iatioo  of 
boid  movements  (Fi^.  215),  and  the  oi^anism  then  disiDtegrates  so  rapidly 
is  not  easily  recopniied.  Quincke  damis  that  the  permanent  types,  on 
trary,  may  remam  visible  in  the  stool  tor  twenty  da^r"-'  Pure  cultures 
t  yet  been  succeBsfuUy  made,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  Ikht  on  the 
if  the  individuals  found.'  Amebs  are  sometimes  found  in  nonnalinteKtinal 
B.  I-a^e  numbers  are  found  quite  r^ularly  m  tropical  dysenteiy.  Btrept^v 
e  also  very  frequently  found  m  dysenteric  stools  along  with  the  amebie,  so 
me  cases  are  probably  due  to  mixed  infection.    The  amebK  penetrate  the 


Fig.  21S.— Amebip  of  dysenleiy  (Btler  Lii.-wh). 

intestinal  ulcers,  and  are  also  found  in  the  pus  of  dysenteric  abscesses,  which 
[or  their  etiolo^c  significanee  in  tropical  dysentery.  In  isolated  cases  of  the 
1,  non-epidemie  dysentery  amebai  have  been  found  (Quincke),  wiiich,  in  con- 
1  the  amebas  of  tropical  dysentery,  are  not  pathogenic  for  eats.  Quincke 
lends  the  following  nomenclature:  Amaba  intestintilis  vyJ^ris  for  the  or- 
which  is  eometimea  found  in  the  stools  of  healthy  individuals;  Amaba  cdi 
lincke  and  Roos,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1893,  No.  45;  Janowsky,  Zeit.  f.  klin, 
*97,  xxxii,  5  and  6;  Roos,  Arch,  f,  klin.  Med.,  vol.  ii. 

e  Schaudinn,  Untersuchung,  uber  die  Forlpflanzimg  einiger  Rhizopoden, 
e  Kais.  Oeetmdheitsamte,  1903,  vol.  xix,  part  3, 


215),  the  name  ui 
■yi;  and,  half-way  1 
Mte  accompanying 
her  these  are  dillcr 
Phe  origan  iBms  can 
very  important  to 
■1  which  has  been 
the  stool  and  ex 


ed  with  warm  i>h; 
trved  by  employii) 
ing  ta  the  author': 
a  combination  of 
apparatus  Is  attaci 
>'isible  in  the  figun 
tfl  a  and  b.  [Spec 
eter  into  the  rectu 


ing  a  pro«tOHCOpe 
n  Ktage.  Swollen  < 
The  hving  amebe 
X))  or  neutral  red. 


Id  the  c 

LB  to  be  the  cauRati 
'  Manufactured  by 
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:.  is  still  moiet  with  a  Bt«&minK  hot  mixturp  poinpoEed  of  100  cc.  of  conceo- 
ueous  sublimate  solution,  60  cc.  absolute  alcohol,  5  cc.  glacial  acetic  acid, 
it  to  stand  for  one-quarter  hour,  tlien  washing  in  wat«r,  extracting  the 
>  nith  a  pale-yellow  solution  of  iodin,  and  Etoiuiug  with  a  dilute  solution 
cher's  hematoxylin.  After  staining  the  specimen  should  be  washed  in 
til  no  blue  color  is  noticeable  in  the  wash-water,  cleared  with  alcohol  and 
d  embedded  in  Canada  balsam. 

Entfadmiotha  (latMtinal  Torau) 

overing  the  e|gs  of  one  of  the  intestinal  worms  is  almost  as 
int,  from  the  diagnostic  point  of  view,  as  discovering  the  organ- 
;lf.  A  low  power  is  the  best  to  employ  at  first,  and  then  a 
ane.  The  stools  should  either  be  liquid  or  mixed  with  water. 
ten  sufficient  to  scratch  off  particles  of  feces  from  the  edge  of 
I  opening  with  a  microscope  spatula,  or  to  obtain  some  from  the 

by  introducing  the  finger  protected  by  a  rubber  cot.  The 
I  vermicularis  is  not  infrequently  discovered  in  this  way.  Larger 
ies  of  feces  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  a  thick  glass  tube 
mt  edges  (Quincke).     If  the  eggs  cannot  be  demonstrated  upon 

exammation,  administering  some  cathartic  (castor  oil)  will  often 
f  service,  probably  because  the  liquid  intestinal  contents  will 
more  evenly  mixed.  (For  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
the  different  species  see  below.) 

;ither  eggs  nor  bits  of  the  parasite  be  found  after  the  administra- 
in  ordinary  cathartic,  the  next  procedure  is  to  give  the  patient 
ithelmintic,  e.  g.,  santonin.  In  case  of  ascarides  this  will  serve 
ble  purpose  of  diagnosis  and  treatment;  but  for  tape-worm  it 
'isable  because  the  drugs  may  do  harm  and  should  be  admin- 
jnly  whpn  necessary.     In  such  a  case  the  diagnostic  dose  should 

moderatc^about  one-third  of  the  usual  therapeutic  dose,  c.  g., 
tractum  filicis.  If  a  tape-worm  be  present,  segments  will  then  eer- 
ie passed.  In  the  interest  of  the  patient  too  much  stress  cannot 
;d  upon  the  advisabihty  of  making  an  accurate  diagnosis  (seg- 
f  worms  or  eggs)  before  undertaking  the  actual  cure, 
htenstem'  has  drawn  attention  to  the  diagnostic  importance  of 
,'s  crystals  in  the  stool  (see  Fig.  278,  e,  p.  707)  for  the  recognition 
;inal  worms.  These  crystals  occur  in  the  feces  with  every  variety 
zoa,  and  often  in  very  large  amounts.  They  are  often  very 
lUd   require   an   oil-immersion   lens   for  identification.      Their 

to  the  presence  of  worms  is  not  yet  plain. 
Blood  Examination  with  reference  to  the  almost  constant  oc- 
e  of  Charcot's   crystals  and  eosinophilic  leukocytosis  in  the 

types  of  helminthiasis. 

Netnatodca  (Round-worm  ■) 

ris  Lumbricoides. — This  is  the  only  aacaria  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
ilestine  (Fig.  218).  The  diagnosis  of  ascaris  is  generally  very  easily  made, 
im  the  ^gs  or  from  the  worms  themselves.  Tlie  latter  are  10  to  15  cm. 
ite  to  dirty  brown  in  color.  They  are  almost  always  evacuated  with  the 
□  time  U>  time,  and  Bometimes  may  be  vomited.  The  ascarides  egee  are 
I  such  great  numbers  with  the  feces  that  the  examination  of  bits  of  feces 
ut  the  anal  orifice  is  usually  sufficient.  They  differ  from  all  other  entozoa 
neir  peculiar,  irregularly  wavy,  albuminouii  shell,  usually  stained  with  feces. 
218,  e.)     This  envelop  may,  howe\'er,  be  absent.     The  longest  diameter  of 

1  Deut.  med.  Woeh,,  1892,  p.  582. 
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tbe  eggs  is  about  0.05  to  0.06 
positioa).  Infection  occura  fi 
intermediate  lioGt  ILuti). 

Ascarts  mystax  (A.  cuii 
coides.  They  are  recognized  b 
at  eacb  side  of  the  head,  prese 
inhabitants  of  the  intcxtincH  ol 


oxyuns.  It  bves,  despite  ii 
6  to  18  mm.  long  (Heller).  ' 
vided  with  a  bursa  copulate 
long,  0.023  mm.  brood,  nnd,  is 
generally  iiave  an  indistinct  d( 
are  usually  of  a  reddish  <inge, 
their  host.  Thejr  are  hooked  s 
in  the  stools  unless  some  ant  hi 


Fig.  219. — Oxyurii  vermin 

diagDoeiB  roust  be  baaed  upon  t 
anemias  (see  Examination  of 
demonstration  of  the  egga  in  tl 
duces  a  veiy  severe  aneroia. 
men  in  tunnels,  and  brickmake 
chlorosis. 

To  find  the  worm,  the  eollec 
the  exhibition  o(  an  antbelioint 
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.— Ntir-world    hook-worm 
-icBiiB)  (DHtunl  aw):  1,  Mai 
e  uzne  enlarnd  to  allow  the 
uus  (a),  Ihe  vuli      -  • 
after  Sliiw). 


fdX- 


Fig.  222.— FonT  tm  « 
hook-wonu  (Uncinui*  ^eri 


These  eg 
Qnatly  enlaiged 


I  Lateral  view  of  a 
■e  found  in,lhe  te. 


■  e^"'' 


egg  rfiowing 


«  and  the  degree  of  imeinia  directly 
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depend  u 

(Leichtei 
the  enca 

aiy  alvc 

which  ia  i 


(Ste 
parasite 
cUniciau 


copied  fi 

Trie 

which  in 

found  in 


present  i 
shown  b] 
and,  like 
■nation  ( 
Trie 
embfyo 


in  Blood 
Ech 

The  mal 


'Lit 
1883;  L 
Seifert  a 

loBtomia 


ger  clAim  that  the  embt^os 
■e  paaa  into  the  developing 
jgB  may  funtifth  a  powible 

ies  iut«stinalia)  (Fig.  225}. 
■etinal  contents  of  patients 
ivonn  among  bricunaken 


Fig.  13a. — AnguniDlt 

iminalifl  and  Blcrcoi- 
alia:  1,  Larv'a  (AiisuiUula 
intwtinslisi;    Z,  m^e  Ad- 


'cently  been  found  in  nien, 
Itries:  DiBtomum  felineum 
D.  crasBum,  D.  Rathonisi, 
the  reader  is  referred  to 
2d  ed.,  1905,  HiiBchwalt^ 
>iagnoeis,  1905,  London. 


3  human  body  is  concerned, 
>caneUata  (saginata),  and 
lestine.  Ab  is  weU  known, 
o  each  other,  the  so-called 
s,  which  develop  from  and 
hermaphroditism.  These 
with  the  patient's  stools. 
»de  from  the  general  fwmp- 
'8  or  of  eggs  in  the  feces. 
i  with  newly  every  stool; 
nee  in  excluding  either  the 
3  the  presence  of  the  wona, 

ch.,  ises,  No.  8. 
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ovft  are  frequently  misaed  in  the 
tenia.  Inacofleof  infection  witi 
failure  depended  upon  the  passaj 
the  development  of  the  proglott 
absent  from  the  stools  for  a  long 
of  a  long,  ribbon-like  serieE  of  the 
seeds,  strings  of  vegetables  or  an 
(p.  514),  are  often  mistaken  by 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the 

After  the  tape-worm  has  beei 
the  head  has  been  secured.  (Seel 
ment  must  be  con^dcred  unsuco 
passed  without  the  head  being  at 
see  p.  .^16)  carefully  for  the  lattet 
a  large  quantity  of  water  and  str 
ture  to  settle,  decanting  the  upF 
finally  searching  for  the  head  a 
always  precede  the  anthelmintic 
mained  behind,  fresh  segments  oi 
should  b«  remembered  that  aevi 
infrequently. 

Tnnia. — Tsnia  differ  from 
place,  the  sexual  orifice  is  situat 


Fig.  220.— Tirnui  »liui 


on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  ot 
tion  in  a  blunt  projection.    In  th 

Tania  Solium  (FIr.  226).— Il 
measles,  t^ticurcue  ccllulostc)  tl 
the  Hheep,  deer,  and  dog),  Man 
cooked  meat  of  these  animals.     ' 


the  latter  are  large  and  b     . 

than  at  the  lower  end.  Mature 
long,  4  to  5  mm.  broad,  and  wlie: 
proglottis  contains  a  uterus  with 
h}.  These  details  can  be  seen  bet 
glottis  betneen  two  slides.  The  i 
m  diameter.  They  have  a  thick  ( 
weeks  after  infection  eegmenla  s 
autoinfection  with  Cyptieercus  c 
patient's  dirty  fingers  or  from  i 
Infection  with  tatie-worms  in  ooi 
give  rise  to  cysticercus  infection. 
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Mediocane&ata  (Saainaia^  (Fig.  227).— The  cysticercus  stage  of  thia 
in  goats  aod  sheep.  It  is  comparatively 
lUTB  in  no  such  great  numbers  as  the  Cysti- 
,  apparently  has  some  connection  with  the 

xandlata,  when  relaxed,^  are  16  to  20  mm. 

fine  dichotomoufi  Bubdivisions,  the  branches 
nia  Holium.  The  entire  tenia  is  much  lanrer 
;nce  the  name  saginata — "  stuffed"}.  The 
id.  It  has  no  booklets,  and  was,  tliereCore, 
fa  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Tteuia 
o  the  absenceof  ova  from  the  stools.)    Once 

of  the  anus.  Autoinfet^on  with  the  cys- 
jen  observed  hut  once. 

a.  eUiptica  iLHphyliidium  nicumerinum)  is 

BUckeiB  and  a  protruding  snout  (rostellum) 
iglottides  have  two  geniiXl  openings,  one  on 
D.  wide,  up  to  15  mm.  long,  and  are  of  an 
ominonl^  found  in  the  do^.  and  in  man  is 

.    The  intermedial;  hoet  is  the  dog's  fleft. 


il  awe);  e,  pn^ottia  (maf 


only  10  to  15  mm.  long;  the  s^ments  are  0.5 
lone.  The  head  htia  four  suckers  and  a  snout 
The  eenilal  M)enings  are  all  on  the  some 
jnber  about  160.  The  ova  are  oiute  trans- 
in  diameter,  Itc  developmental  histoiy  is 
intestine  ill  extraordinary  numbers  (up  to 
iigestive  disturbances,  nervous  symptoms, 
o^r\'ationB,  particularly  the  oldeet  ones, 
cily,  in  whidi  country  the  parasite  appears 
found  in  Japan,  Ru!<«ia,  England,  France, 

vopuTielata  is  similar  to  the  T.  nana.  It  has 
:h  and  South  America.  The  measles  Uvc  in 
.  confusa,  T.  Asiatica,  T.  (Davainia)  Mada- 
anidotsnia)  lanceolata'  are  very  rare,  at 
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BolhrlocephaluB  (Dlbothriocephalue)  L 
of  all  humAn  tape- worms,  attaining  sometimes  i 
menta  are  ne&rly  square  (about  5  mm,);  the  gm 
OB  broad  sjs  tliey  ore  long — 10  to  15  mm.  by  1 
called  in  this  case  "  plerocercoid")  occura  in 
eel-pout  {Lola  vulgarit),  percb  (Perca  ftaviatUi 
the  trout  (Trutta  vulgaris)  as  well  ae  in  the  KR 
1  mm.  broad,  2  mm.  long,  with  a  slit-like  sudiii 
The  sexual  opening  in  the  proglottides  is  not  a 
the  middle  of  the  surface.  The  uterus  is  situal 
of  a  roset.  The  eggs  have  a  thin  shell,  with 
tents,  and  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  con  thus  be 
egga.  They  are,  moreover,  larger  than  the  la 
broad).  In  the  young  ova  it  is  not  always  eae 
undeveloped  or  occupies  only  the  extreme  pole, 
bothriocephalus  we  usually  find  longer  pieces 
stools.  The  segments  do  not  occur  eo  often  ai 
for  the  ova  is  of  especial  diagnostic  importai 
anemia  are  due  to  tlic  presence  of  this  parasit 
amined  in  every  case  of  severe  anemia  whose  e 
the  intestine  is  very  rapid  (about  8  cm.  a  day), 
four  hours  after  infection.     Although  aa  many 


He  Z2g.~Bothrioa!DhBlu!i  latus:  a.  Head  [cnlsrRedl; 
(magnifiedl;  d,  tgg  (all 

one  patient,  they  usually  occur  singly.  The  for 
ing  the  efl^ect  of  a  cure.  (For  Blood  Findiugs  i 
Bothriocephalus  cordatus  is  similar  to  tl 
rower  (greatest  width,  8  mm.)  and  not  nearly  , 
flattened,  and  broader  than  that  of  B.  latus.  Tl 
but  are  a  Uttle  larger  (0,075  to  0.05  mm.).  Th 
(Iceland,  Greenland).     The  usual  hosts  are  the 

OCCURRENCE  OF  OTHER  ANIMAL  I 

The  occurrence  of  insects  in  the  human  bowi 
These  cases  include  the  occasiottal,  accidental  I 
nificance  and  specific  nature  of  which  nothing 
be  certain  that  these  mites  are  not  identical  n 
ably  derived  from  tainted  food  (cheese,  dried  fi 
mon,  but  still  quite  rare,  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
intestine  and  stools  (myiasis  intestinal  is).  Schl 
reports  of  about  100  such  cases.  Various  sp 
especial  mention  being  made  of  the  following: 
(flower-flies),  Sarcophaga  camaria,  and  Musca 
domestica  (house-flies).  It  is  assumed  that  tht 
food  in  the  form  of  eggn  or  lari's?.  In  other  cas 
into  the  bowel  through  the  anus  (especially  in  : 
vive  for  a  long  lime  in  the  bowel  because  they 
'  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1902 
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red  that  the  sharp  hookleta  arranged  around  the  individual  eegments  of  the 
mut  their  mechaDical  &tt«chmeni  and  forward  motion  in  a,  direction  op- 
•  i>eristaUiH.  There  are  certain  enipnatit  cases  in  nhich  the  larve  of  the 
voided  over  and  over  again  at  considerable  intervale,  often  for  years  at  a 
hia  indicBt«H  either  a  peculiar  conetitution  of  the  intestinal  canal  rn  the  host, 
rors  the  repeated  fixation  of  the  ubiquitous  parasites  aft«r  their  introduction; 
indition  known  as  pedogenesis,  which  has  l>een  observed  in  certain  dip- 
inipg  an  asexual  muitipliication  of  the  larvae.  The  last-named  process  has 
ever,  been  noted  in  precisely  the  speciee  which  here  enl<'r  into  consideration, 
rig  the  clinical  picture,  it  should  Se  stated  that  in  certain  cases  the  presence 
'  tkr\'B^  in  the  bowel  ^ave  rise  lo  no  special  manifestations;  whereas  in  other 
■re  or  less  severe  clinical  Eytnptonis  referable  to  the  digestive  oivans  were 
■  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  parasite.  In  view  of  the  fieguently 
mbera  of  the  excreted  lar\-8e  (up  to  1000  individuals),  such  apathogeniceftect 
conceivable.  Grave  symptoms  were  obBe^^■ed  especially  by  Schlesinger 
icheelbaum  (Joe.  cil.).  Sometimes  the  larvte  are  vomited.  (See  p.  431.) 
sung  for  more  detailed  information  and  for  iUustrations  and  a  fuQ  biblio- 


NATION   OF  THE  STOOLS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  UTIL- 
IZATION OF  THE  FOOD 

THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  FECES 

le  amount  of  food  consumed  a  day  be  known,  a  certain  amount  of  infor- 
nay  be  obtamcd  by  ascertaining  the  volume  of  the  feces.  This  can  be  done 
ng  the  feces  in  a  measuring  cylmder,  and  adding  water  until  they  are  com- 
;overed..  If  the  amount  of  water  added  be  subtracted  from  the  volume  of 
T  plus  the  stool,  the  result  gives  the  volume  of  the  feces. 

TEST-MEALS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FECES 

microscopic  and  chemical  examination  much  may  be  learned  concerning 
zation  of  food.  Strassbut^er  and  Schmidt  have  suggested  that  the  exemi- 
>e  made  under  more  definite  conditions  than  with  the  ordinaiy  diet.  The 
et  suggested  by  Schmidt  has  the  following  composition: 

ning 0.5  liter  milk  and  50  gm.  toast. 

;noon 0.5  liter  porridge,  nude  as  foUows:  40  gm.  oatme&l, 

10  gm,  butter,  200  cc.  milk,  300  ec.  water,  and  one  egg. 
day 125  gm.  liashed  meat,  with  20  gm.  butter,  fried  so  that 

the  interior  is  quite  rare:  250  gm.  potato,  made  by 

cooking  190  gni.  potato  with  100  cc.  milk  and  10  gm. 

butter,  the  wnole  Doiled  donTt  to  250  cc. 

moon Same  as  morning. 

ning Same  as  forenoon. 

diet  contains  2234  calories,  102  gm.  of  protein,  HI  gm.  of  fat,  and  191  gm. 
hydrate.     The  diet  should  be  given  for  at  least  three  days,  in  order  to  insure 

feces  really  represent  the  diet.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  occurs  after 
ad  day.   To  be  sure  of  this,  0.5  em.  of  carmin  in  a  capsule  may  be  given  with 

breakfast.  The  first  stool  will  then  have  a  reddish  tinge, 
inst  this  type  of  test-meal  it  may  be  objected  tliat,  as  in  all  test-meals,  no 
is  taken  M  the  individual  pecuharitiee  of  the  patient,  and  further  its  con- 
mposition.  For  a  hearty  eater,  it  may  be  too  little.  From  the  standpoint 
ealth  of  a  subject  it  is  not  so  important  to  arrive  at  conclusions  regarding 
:  patient  can  eat,  as  to  know  how  he  digests  what  he  ordinarily  consumes,  so 
lough  one  obtains  with  Ruch  a  standara  diet  exact  and  comparable  results, 

not  of  very  great  value  for  diagnostic  purpoeea.  For  the  practitioner  the 
It  point  is  not  to  compare  different  individuals  regarding  their  capacity  for 
1,  but  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  diet  suitable  to  correct  his  digestive  disiturbance. 

diet  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  usual  dietary  habit  of  the  patient 
s  useful  information  on  this  point.     The  author  is  aL=o  rot  altogether  certMn 
m  may  not  be  done  by  the  administration  ot  so  full  a  diet  to  a  patient 
isturlituice  of  digestion. 
34 
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Incomplete  utilisation  of  the  leXe  m 
macroscopic  examination  of  the  stool.  S 
tity  of  fat  appear  li^ht  colored,  gray,  pecuUi 
a  micRwcopic  admixture  and  paitly  of  lai 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  adnunist«red.  I 
eist  of  fat-drops  and  of  needle-like  ciyEtak 
278,  a,  p.  707.)  Their  appearance  depende 
fats,  and  up>on  whether  tne  fats  are  found  b 
fied.  Neutral  unAaponified  fata  mav  appe 
usually  appear  as  thick,  short  needles  or] 
addition  of  oamic  acid  colors  fat  microchen 
is  only  characteristic  for  fata  which  conta 
remain  unstained  or  require  the  addition 
addition  of  an  alcohoUc  eoiution  of  Sudan 
differ  from  neutral  fata  in  their  ready  boIuI 
Fatty  soaps,  in  contrast  to  fatty  acids  and 

_. .  n  except  after  abundant 

They  usually  signify  an  inaufiicient  utilizat 
abundance  of  fat-needles. 

The  stools  may  be  abnormally  fatty  i 
when  the  bile  ia  shut  off  from  the  intestine 
fied  fat,  such  as  is  contained  in  milk,  seei 
Examination  of  Feces,  p.  541.) 


The  microscopic  appearance  of  starch 
Starch-Granules  are  characterized  microchei 
the  addition  of  Lueol's  solution.  Well-pre^ 
the  normal  feces  oi  an  adult,  but  they  may 
fed  with  starches.  Statements  in  r^ard  to 
adults  are  of  limited  value,  because  after  a' 
the  Btarch-eranules  are  evacuated  unduest 
normal  conditions  starch- granules  which  ar 
so,  too,  does  raw  starch. 

An  abundance  of  starch-granules .  In  tl 
usually  a  sequence  of  diarrhea  or  of  gastric  I 

t'uice  does  not  seem  to  cause  the  app^ranci 
eces,  because  the  starches,  along  with  thi 
extensively  by  the  intestinal  bacteria  unde 
in  the  intestinal  contents  is  not  responsibh 
as  the  bile  contains  only  traces  of  a  diastat 
portance. 

MORPHOLOGIC  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
IZATION  OF  THE  MUSCLE.FIBERS  OI 
THE  OTHER  PROTEIDS  OF  THE  FOO 

F«*i.) 

Musde-fihcri  and  ConTiectht  Tigiatf. — J 
nized  microscopically  by  the  more  or  leas 
229,  aa).  The  more  thorough  the  digestioi 
more  are  the  ends  of  the  tragmeniK  rounded 
by  their  own  color  and  in  part  by  the  color 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  a  red  ci 
Undigested  muscle-fiberB  are  coDstantly  fou 
diet.  The  amount  becomes  pathologically 
other  disturbances  of  the  digestii'e  chemin 
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i  of  muscle  fragmenta  occurring  in  feces  indicates  a  complete  abeence  of  the 

ic  function.  On  the  other  hand,  their  disappearance  does  not  of  iteelf 
he  coDcluEion  that  the  function  of  the  pancreas  ia  perfect  (decomposition), 
midt's  nuclei  test,  p.  508.} 

^  fragments  of  connective  tissue  are  seneraiiy  readily  recognized  e^'en  nuu> 
illy  by  their  fibroua  structure;  this  ato  characterizes  them  microBcopical(y, 
their  pronounced  clarification  upon  the  aiidltion  of  acetic  acid.  They  can 
guiahed  from  mucoua  shreds  by  their  much  firmer  cons  istence,  more  distmctly 
tnicture,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  latter  structure  after  the  addition  of 
Jd,  which  renders  mucus  striated.  They  diSer  from  fibrin  in  the  absence  of 
■ular  or  trellis-like  appearance.  With  an  ordinary  diet  such  connective- 
:mainB  occur  frequently  in  the  stools  in  health.  To  discover  connective 
le  stools  should  be  stirred  with  water  and  examined  over  some  dark  substance 
ilate).  (See  Examination  of  Sputum.)  The  connective- tissue  fragments 
□  be  reco^ized  as  white  fibers 
irding  to  Kuhni 

"     '  .        It:  

depends  upon  the  amount  ingested,  upon  the  degree  of  boiling  o: 
the  meat,  and  upon  the  gastric  function.  Starting  from  the  same  premises 
author  Kkade  use  of  in  devising  his  desmoid  test,  Schmidt  estimatee  the  gastric 


S9.— HicroKonc  elements  of   r 

iriple  phosphate  eiyslala:  t.  ate 
■nd  dfbris  (aCter  von  Jalucli). 

I  by  determining  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stools  after  the 
:  of  his  test  diet  (p.  528),  since  experience  has  convinced  him  that  the  stools 
jrmaUy  contain  any  connective-tissue  remains  after  the  ingestion  of  125  gm. 
ly  roa-ited  chopped  meat.  He  claims^  that  the  macroscopic  appearance 
■--fibers  in  the  stools  of  a  patient  wlio  has  ingested  a  test-meal  of  125  —  '' 
htly  roasted  chopped  meat  demonstrates  some  severe  damap!  to  1 
digestion.  On  the  other  band,  the  occurrence  of  macroecopically  visible 
s  of  connective  tissue  is  indicative  of  insufficient  gastric  digestion,  because 
/■e  tissue,  unless  it  is  cooked  to  pieces,  is  dissolved  only  by  peptic  digestion 
ulated  e^-albumen  and  casein  may  be  found  in  amorphous  masses  in  nor 
Is,  and  more  especially  in  stools  denoting  insufficiently  utilized  food.  Tin 
ranular  lumps  of  casein  are  important  diagnostically,  because  IhCT  com 
major  part  of  a  poorly  digested  infante'  stool.  A  normal  infant  s  stoo 
e  home^teneoue  and  even.  The  cords  of  casein  are,  for  the  most  part, 
I  brownish  to  yellow  externally  by  the  fecal  coloring-matter  or  by  altered 
Inside  they  often  remain  white.  Microchemically,  they  are  charac- 
■    i  KOH  s  '  - -- 


almost  complete  solubility  in  6  per  cent.  HCl  and  KOH  solution. 
B  latter  solution  trii^  can  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  redisaolved 
less  of  the  same.     The  well-known  microscopic  "  yellow  granules,"  which 

handlungen  des  naturforschenden  Vereines,  Heidelberg,  N,  F.,  1,  1877. 
It.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  No.  49,  p,  811. 
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are  almost  visible  macroscopically.wh: 
been  named  by  Nothnagel  "  mucous  , 
flakes  without  a  definit*  structure,  j 
are  not  mucus,  but  probably  in  part  i 


INDIGESTIBI 

very  normal  st 

All  cellulose-like  substance 

"      thet 

vegeti 


y  normal  stool  the  constji 
and  only  very  incompletely  by  the  be 


for  i; 

cartilage,  and  i 
bui^r  and  8cl 
or  other  fowl 
feathers,  whic] 
gestion  of  fish, 


I.  e.,  from  the 
tation,  if  it  b 
abnormal  con  I 
Schmidt's 
are  as  follows: 
stool  by  mcar 
from  a  hard  tl' 
work  with  apj 
No  greater  ai 
The  material  i 
glass  (a)  of  the 
corked  with  a 

and  closed  wi 

tiona  against 

apparatus  is  t 

incubator  at  3 

r..    „        .  tiny  hole  at  t 

f«^tSti?.-f;4^.^;o;      develop  from 

in  the  ■lonli.  will  be  drivei 

off." 

Schmidt  considen  the  t«at  positiv 

the  carbohydrates)  when  about  1  gn 

diet  (p.  529)  produces  more  than  one-i 

Ther   ■■■'■■ 


Tne  author,  having  had  U' 


BACTERIA 

Fecee  conaiat  to  a  large  extent  of 
fore  Koch's  plate-culture  methods  bc( 
to  isolate  the  bacterial  admt.\ture  of  a 
by  the  isolation  of  individual  varietiei 
Kienstock  was  the  first  to  study  the  < 
kinds  of  bacilli  were  to  be  found  in  tl 
composer  of  the  proteide;  and  that  tl 
spore-bearing,  they  were  destroyed  up 

'  See  particularly  A.  Schmidt,  Deu 
anil  J.  .'^t^aHI4bu^ger,  Die  Faces  des 
Hirscbwald. 
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Jteid  of  the  Btomach.     Later  investigators,  who  worked  with  aiuerobic  cul- 
■thods  and  varied   culture-media,  could  not  corroborate  theee  results;  they 

that  the  number  of  varieties  was  much  larger. 

;  possibility  of  making  use  of  bacteriologic  exajninatioDB  of  the  inteeitiiial 
s  except  for  the  demonstration  of  specific  pathogenic  bacteria  for  prmctical 

purposes  seems,  therefore,  less  hopeful  than  BienBtock's  inveetigations  sug- 
An  essential  difBculty  of  an  exact  study  of  the  intestinal  flora  depends  upi:n 
:  that  many  of  tlie  normal  bacteria  and  of  those  occurring  under  pathologic 
ine  in  the  stools  are  destroyed  through  the  physiologic  artkin  of  the  organ- 
aie  80  Epeci£cally  adapted  to  the  vegetative  conditions  in  the  intestines  that 
nnot  be  cultivated  in  vitro.  There  w  always  a  striking  contrast  between  tl  e 
us  number  of  bacteria  which  the  microscoiie  shows  and  the  relatively  few 
t  which  one  can  cultivate.  This  ie  a  great  obstacle  to  progress  in  our  knowl- 
nd  especially  so  because  intestinal  bacteriology  plays  a  very  important  rtle 
y  in  intestinal  diseases,  but  also  in  the  etiology  of  other  infectious  maladies. 

The  Bacterial  Speciea  Which  Occnr  in  Normal  Fecca 


;  bacteria)  and  fungus  species  of  normal  intestinal  contents  have  been  more 
Lidied  of  Ut«.  IHee  the  comprehensive  treatiocs  of  Mannaberg,'  Schmidt  and 
urger.'  Tlieae  sttidiea  have  proved  that  by  far  the  majority  of  fecal  bacteria 
to  the  colon  group.  Among  the  better  known  species  are  the  Bacillus  lactis 
L(s,  the  BaciUua  subtilis,  BaciUue  proteus  vulgana.  Bacillus  butyricus  (Bacillus 
Bcter).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  bacteria  known  to  be  pathogenic,  such 
lylococci,  streptococci,  and  pneumococci,  are  frequently,  perhaps  constantW, 

m  normal  feces,  but  they  are  of  no  diagnostic  significance  unless  in  suffi- 
imbers  to  be  noticeable  in  dried  smears.     A  rapid  estimate  of  tlie  bacterial 

the  feces  may  be  obtained  by  studying  a  particle  of  the  stool  (mixed  with 
if  neccHHary]  under  the  microscope  (naing  the  oil-immersion  lens  «nd  a 
V  closed  diaphragm).  The  numbers,  shape,  and  motility  of  the  bacteria 
be  Rtudied.  For  more  exact  microscopic  examination,  dried  specimens  are 
d  in  the  same  way  as  from  the  sputum  (see  pp.  709  and  715)^  and  stained 
rith  carbolfuchsin  or  by  Gram's  method  (p.  715).  To  distinguish  a  group  of 
I  which  takes  different  stains  it  is  better  to  stain  first  with  Gram  and  then 
lilute  solution  of  carbolfucht'in  (1 :  10).  The  usual  culture-media  [.bouillon, 
^gelatin,  and  agar  plates)  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  species.  Faintly 
er-wort  in  agar  plates  has  been  recommended  for  cultivating  the  intestinal 
I,  Several  species  which  do  not  grow  in  the  ordinary  nutrient  media  thrive 
lis.  Anaerobic  cultures  are  occasionally  necetsaiy  for  fecal  bacteria. 
'  investigations  of  Esclierich,  Mom,  and  Tissier  on  the  intestinal  bacteria 
ta  are  interesting.  Escherich  found  the  meconium  of  the  new-born  free  from 
The  first  bacteria  are  found  four  to  seven  hours  after  birth  at  the  earliest. 
□g  to  Strassburger  and  Schmidt,  most  of  the  bacteria  in  the  stools  of  brea«t- 
dren  are  Gram-positive.     According   to  the  investigations  of   Moro »  and 

there  are  probably  two  chief  species.  The  one,  aerobic,  is  designated  by 
i  Bacillus  acidophilus,  the  other,  anaerobic,  by  Tieeier,  as  Bacillus  bifidus. 
ecies  re<iuire  special  cultivation;  the  former  in  an  acid,  the  latter  in  an  air- 
iium.  The  Rarae  investigator  found  the  bacterial  flora  in  the  stools  of  in- 
i  with  cow's  milk  less  characteristic  and  more  diversified.  The  Gram-posi- 
teria  do  not  preponderate  to  the  same  degree.  Hence  the  stools  of  infants 
1  cow's  milk  constitute  a  transition  between  those  of  nursing  infants  and  thote 
s,  in  which  the  Gram-positive  bacilli  normally  play  quite  a  subordinate  part, 
very  frequently  almost  no  Gram-positive  bacteria  are  found  in  the  normal 
ool.     I'nder  physiologic  conditions  only  colon  bacilli  and  a  few  colonies  of 

lactin  aerogenes  can  Be  cultivated  from  the  stools  of  adults. 

examination  of  the  stools,  of  course,  furnishes  infomiation  concerning  the 

of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  gi'.t  only.  The  contents  of  the  tmall  intei-tinc, 
tonally  obtained  from  fist ulte,  are  entirely  different.  They  are  not  only  much 
1  bacteria,  but  also  contain  different  species,  especially  the  liquefying  bacteria, 

eoli  commune,  Hacillus  lactis  aerogenes,  staphylococci,  and  other  species 
rise  met  with  here  as  well  as  in  the  large  bowel. 

;  the  introduction  to  Nothnagel's  Diseases  of  the  Intestines  and  Peritoneum, 
I  there  is  also  a  complete  bibliography. 

e  Faces  des  Menschen,  etc.,  second  eifition,  J905,  A.  Hirscliwald,  Berlin, 
irb.  f.  Kinderheilk.,  1900,  vol.  hi. 
cherchessur  lafloreinteEtinaledunourrison,  G.Carr^etC.  Nord,  Paris,  19(X). 
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hat  laboratory  distilled  water,  nfaen  permitted  to  etand  for  some  time, 
le  habitat  of  an  acid-fast  bacillus,  easily  miatakeu  for  the  tubercle  bacil- 
I  paper  and  the  almost  imivereal  failure  of  careful  workers  to  confirm 
Ver'e  findings  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood  also  discredit  hia  obscrvatiooB 
Ja.— Ed.] 

li  of  Cholera,  better.  Cholera  Vibrios  (Cotnma  BacllluB)  (Fig.  231).— 
inetiatioD  of  CDolera  bacilli  is  of  ereat  importance  in  the  earlv  diagnosis  of 
lases  of  a  cholera  epidemic;  and  also  in  detecting  the  so-called  cholera 
arriers,"  t.  e.,  individuals  who,  during  cholera  epidemics  and  in  the  neigb- 
if  cholera  patients,  harbor  the  cholera  vibrios  in  their  intestines,  and  bo  are 
f  transmitting  the  disease  without  being  siclc  themselves.  This  is  of  great 
;tic  importance,  and  also  essential  in  determining  when  further  isolation  of 
invaleeceDts  can  be  dispensed  with.  Tlie  bacilb  are  constantly  present  in 
I  of  cholera  patients,  and  at  times  in  very  great  quantities.  By  demon- 
beir  presence,  the  dilTerential  diagnosis  between  cholera  nostras  and  Asiatica, 
K)  very  difficult,  may  be  made  with  certainty  in  an  isolated  case  and  without 
ing  for  an  epidemic.  A  dry  specimen  should  be  prepared  from  one  of  the 
^us  flakes  suspended  in  the  stool,  and  then  stamed  In  the  ordinary  way 
isin,  gentian-violet,  or  metliylene-blue.  (See  Examination  of  Sputum.) 
ibrios  (Fig,  231)  are  slightly  bent  rods  with  an  average  leneth  of  1.5  and 
).4  M-  They  are  bent  not  only  in  one  plane,  but  so  as  to  resemble  the  thread 
.and  are  BO  arranged  as  to  form  varying  shapes,  r.^.,  the  letter  S.     Actively 


Pig-231.— CliolenbacilU  (X  1000)  (^Wr  Weichwlbkum). 

ley  possess  a  single  terminal  tiagellum,  which  can  be  stained  with  the  or- 
icttiod  for  staining  flagella.  The  vibrios  themselves  arc  Gram-negative. 
■roscopic  examination  for  comma  bacilli  is  not  enough  to  make  a  diagnosis 
y  sure,  because  there  are  other  comma-shaped  bacilli,  as,  for  example, 
Finkler  and  Prior,  found  in  cholera  nostras.  Moreover,  a  negative  micro- 
suit  without  any  culture  tests  would  not  permit  the  absolute  exclusion  of 

The  vibiioe  grow  best  upon  rather  strongly  alkaline  media.  Kolle  obtains 
results  by  adding  3  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  sodic  hydrate  solution  to  100  cc.of  a 
neutral  to  litmus.  The  usual  plate  cultures  with  gelatin  made  alkaline  as 
B  employed  for  demonstrating  the  organisms  culturally.  After  twenty-four 
-six  hours  numerous  liquefying  colonies  will  be  found,  from  which  gelatin 
id  potato  cultures  are  to  be  made.  The  gelatin  stab  cultures  are  character- 
he  fact  that  the  gelatin  on  the  surface  is  liquefied  very  rapidly  in  a  funnel- 
epreasion,  whereas  in  the  interior  the  liquefaction  occurs  onlv  as  a  slender 
>ng  the  line  of  inoculation.     On   potato  the  comma  bacilli  grow  rather 

20°  C,  as  a  thin,  gray-ereen  coating.  The  use  of  agar  plates  is  very  import- 
.  rapid  diagnosis  oi  cholera,  because  they  can  be  kept  at  incubator  tem- 
The  agar  must  be  stronelv  alkaline.  Petri  dishes  make  the  bei^t  plates, 
loculation  the  covers  should  be  removed  and  the  plates  turned  upside  down 
d  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  drying  chamber  at  60°  C.  A  very  Fmall 
of  tbe  suspected  material  is,  as  slowly  and  evenly  as  possible,  rubbed  upon 
«e  of  the  plate  with  a  Drigalski  spatula  (a  glass  rod  Dent  at  a  right  angle). 
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Acconliiig  to  Kolle,  isolated  colonies  which 
teen  hours  at  36°  C.  (see  below). 

The  comma  baeilli  may  sometimeB  be  i 

Compreheusive  data  relative  to  the 
bacilli  are  to  be  found  in  Pfeiffer'a  extensii 
Ensehrift,  1892,  No.  36. 

A  government  publication  by  Koch,  ' 

describes  the  bactenologic  methods  of  diag 

formation*        '     '   "        '  ■" 

If  the  c 

md  0.5  Km.  of  NaCl  to  100  ce.  of  water,  t 
centrated  sulphuric  add  be  then  allowed 
will  occur  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  twc 
tained  in  the  culture  (nitroaoindol).  Thi 
but  the  Dame  is  not  quite  correct,  because 
ither  bacteria.  If  the  culture  be  not  a  pi 
diagnostic  importance.  Cholera  vibrios  n 
iccur,  provided  that  true  cholera  bacilli  i 
the  color.  The  peculiar  motility  of  the  cl 
Mjueous  peptone  cultures. 

Biologic  meihodt  {Plei/fer's  test  and  a» 
tion  of  pure  cholera  cultures  transferred  ft 
iation  of  agar  slants  and  isolated  best  by  w 
ire  necessary  especially  at  the  besinning  o 
}F  other  vibrios  resembling  those  of  cholera 

Pfeiffer'B  (bacteriolytic)  test  is  aecoir 
;avity  of  young  guinea-pigs  a  lethal  amaun 
with  an  injection  of  a  dcfiDite  amount  of  i 
If  they  be  true  cholera  bacilli,  they  will  be  < 
:ancal  cavity.  Pfeiffer '  claims  that  other 
resemble  cholera  baoiUi,  do  not  show  this  p 

The  Agglutination  Test  lor  Chofera.—l 
:ho1cra  he  added  to  a  Uquid  culture  of  ch( 
ind  agglutinate  in  clumps,  very  much  as  do 
lerum.  (See  Widol's  Serum  Diagnosis,  p. 
iifferent  methods  of  examination  in  the  d< 
ipon  circum.'itances.  The  morphologic  a 
*eco^ition  of  suspicious  cases  during  an  ef 
/ibno  colonies  in  agar  cultures  made  direct 
!)n  the  other  hand,  great  caution  is  nccesi 
culture  method  with  peptone  water  (see  a 
ained  ingreat  numbers,  and  this  is  not  thi 
■xiata.  Tlie  use  of  the  biologic -tests  with 
Lnd  they  must  certainly  be  employed  to  del 
vhere  cholera  has  not  prei'iously  existed. 

Typhoid  Bacilli. —Typhoid  bacilli  hi 
yphoid  patients  from  the  second  or  thiri 
ind  plate  cultures)  are,  of  course,  neces 
yphoid  bacilli  do  not  possess  any  typical 
itration  is,  however,  so  complicated  and  tal 
raportance  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fe 
o  ^)revent  the  occurrence  of  epidemics,  ol 
lividualswlio,  after  their  fever,  or  even  witl: 
Mcilli  and  so  endanger  others.  The  reader 
ind  especially  to  Ptaundler's  work  ^  on  t 
>acilli;  and  to  Kiihne's  uork  upon  the  i 
^  brif^  account  of  some  of  the  most  impo 

Most  methods  consist  in  the  preparatio 

'  Zeit.  f.  Hyg,.  1895,  vol   xix,  p.  75. 

>  Kolle  ana  'Wassermann.  Handbuch 
{!ollc  and  Hctsch,  Lehrbuch  der  experimei 
}.  Golachlicli,  Zeit.  f.  Hygiene  und  infekti 

^  Kolle  and  Wassermann,  Handbuch  i 
■ol.  i. 
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media  of  which  are  added  certain  subfitances  which  are  known  to  have  a  different 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  typhoid  and  other  fecal  bacteria,  especially  the  colon 
bacillus.  In  this  way  a  degree  of  selection  is  favored,  or  at  least  there  is  produced 
a  distinctive  macroscopic  appearance  to  the  individual  colonies  sufficient  to  allow 
of  their  recognition  and  to  point  the  way  to  other  more  accurate  methods  of  exami- 
nation. 

The  author  selects  for  description  the  method  of  Drigalski  and  Conradi.^  The 
80-called  Drigalski's  agar  is  prepared  as  follows.*^ 

(a)  About  3  pounds  of  chopped  beef  are  left  to  stand  in  2  quarts  of  water  for 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  meat  is  then  prised  and  the  fluid  obtained  is 
boiled  and  filtered.  20  gm.  of  Witte's  peptone,  20  gm.  nutrose,  and  10  gm.  salt 
are  added,  after  which  it  is  boiled  again,  nltered,and60gm.of  agar  added.  This 
mixture  is  then  boiled  in  streaminj^  steam  for  three  hours  and  made  faintly  alkaline 
to  litmus,  filtered,  and  boiled  agam. 

(6)  Litmus  lactose  solution.  The  litmus  solution,  prepared  according  to  Kubel- 
Tiemann,  mav  be  obtained  from  C.  A.  F.  Kahlbaum  in  Berlin.  Ten  cc.  htmus  solu- 
tion is  boilecf  for  ten  minutes,  30  gm.  chemically  pure  milk-sugar  added  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes. 

(c)  a  and  b  are  mixed  while  still  hot,  well  shaken,  and  the  mixture  made  alka- 
line again  bv  the  addition  of  4  cc.  of  a  sterile  10  per  cent,  solution  of  anhydrous 
soda.  Finally,  20  cc.  of  a  solution  of  0.1  crystal  violet  (Mark  O,  Hftchster-Farb- 
werke)  in  100  cc.  of  sterile  water  is  added.  This  should  be  freshly  prepared  each 
time.     The  mixture  is  poured  into  200  oc.  flasks  and  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

Plate  cultures  can  be  prepared  from  this  medium  by  selecting  a  small  amount  of 
the  feces  to  be  examined  and  rubbing  it  over  the  surface  of  the  hardened  agar  by 
means  of  a  Drigalski  spatula.  Four  plates  can  be  inoculated  from  one  streaking 
of  the  spatula,  and  so  successive  dilutions  obtained  for  isolation  of  the  germs.  In- 
stead of  Petri  dishes,  larger  covered  dishes,  15  to  20  cm.  in  diameter,  and  1  to  2  cm. 
deep,  are  recommended.  The  agar  is  poured  into  the  plates  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  2  mm.  Before  inoculation  the  surface  of  the  medium  must  be  freed  from  water 
of  condensation  by  setting  the  uncovered  plates  upside  down  in  the  diying  oven. 
For  cultivation,  the  plates  are  kept  at  37®  C.  with  the  cover  down,  so  as  to  avoid 
anv  water  of  condensation.  Upon  this  medium  there  is  a  blue  area  about  the  typhoid 
colonies,  while  the  colon  bacilli,  on  account  of  the  production  of  acid,  are  surrounded 
by  a  red  zone.  The  existence  of  colonies  which  do  not  alter  the  blue  color  of  the 
medium  is  not,  of  course,  sufficient  for  the  demonstration  of  tvphoid  bacilli,  but 
merely  points  to  their  selection  for  more  careful  investigation  by  the  methods  to 
be  described  below,  and  excludes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  colonies  of  the  colon 

group- 

Another  culture-medium  which  is  recommended  for  a  bacteriologic  diagnosis 

of  typhoid  is  E.  Roth's^ and  Ficker  and  Hofinann's*caffein  bouillon.     This  favors 

the  growth  of  the  typhoid  and  inhibits  that  of  the  colon  bacillus.     It  is  prepared 

as  follows:* 

Sufficient  soda  solution  is  added  to  stock  bouillon  to  neutralize  the  latter,  using 
tested  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  The  bouillon  is  then  sterilized  and  80  to 
100  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  a  1  i>er  cent,  caffein  solution  is  added.  In  preparing 
the  latter,  pure  commercial  caffein  is  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water.  The  bouil- 
lon is  inoculated  with  a  tiny  amount  of  the  feces  to  be  examined,  and  kept  at  37®  C. 
This  exalts  the  typhoid  bacilli,  and  the  exalted  bouillon  culture  is  then  prepared  and 
examined  on  plates  according  to  Drigalski's  and  Conradi's  methods. 

For  isolating  typhoid  bacilU  from  the  stools  Loeffler's  selective  malachite  green 
has  been  much  employed  recently.  Ivoefflcr's  later  modifications  of  the  method 
are  to  be  found  in  tne  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  1908,  No.  39,  p.  158. 

If  some  of  the  colonies  obtained  according  to  one  of  the  above  methods  suggest 
those  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  an  orientation  agglutination  test  is  made.  A  plati- 
num needle  is  moculated  with  a  tiny  particle  selected  from  one  of  the  suggestive 
colonies,  and  mixed  upon  a  glass  slide  with  a  drop  of  typhoid  immune  serum  of  a 
tit  re  homologous  strain.     The  mixture  is  then  covered  with  a  cover-glass  one  edge 

^  Zeit.  f.  Hygiene  und  Infectionskrankh.,  1902,  vol.  xxxix. 

'  According  to  Heim,  Lehrbuch  der  Bakteriologie,  third  edition,  Stuttgart,  1906. 

3  E.  Roth,  Hyg.  Rundschau,  1903,  pp.  489  et  seq.;  Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  1904,  vol.  xlix, 
p.  199  et  seq. 

*  Ficker  and  Hofmann,  Hyg.  Rundschau,  1904,  p.  1  et  seq.;  Arch.  f.  Hyg., 
vol.  xUx,  p.  229  et  seq. 

5  Giinther,  Bacteriologic,  Leipzig,  1906,  G.  Thieme. 
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of  which  reata  upon  a  second  cover-elip,  ao  i 
formed.  If  the  org&niiun  be  typhoid  bacillv 
twenty  minutes.  An  exact  qu&ntitative  an 
more  accurate,  especially  if  confirmed  morpfa 

Horpbologic  CharacterittlcB.— The  t] 
lon^,  negative  to  Gram  (seep.715etsea.),aD( 
bacilluB.  It  is  actively  motUe  m  fresh  cult 
condensation  from  agar  cultures,  and  in  boui 
bacilli,  which  are  non-motile,  or,  at  best,  inad 
peritrichouB  cilia,  which  are  much  more  nume 
the  colon  bacillus. 

Cultural  Characteriitici. — The  typhoi 
incubator  temperature.  Gelatin  is  not  fiqui 
the  colon  bacillus.  The  former  sometimes  | 
threads.     The  following  refers  to  its  growth 

It  grows  slowljr  upon  milk  without  causi 
usually  curdles  milk  in  twenty-four  to  twi 
typhoid  bacillus  grows  upon  bouillon  wttt 
former,  it  does  not  produce  indol.  KoUe  tei 
cent,  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite  solution  ii 
and  a  Tew  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are  adc 

Unlike  most  bacilli  of  the  colon  group,  thi 
without  the  production  of  gas.  Another  chi 
germs  ia  thetr  growth  upon  media  colored  wi1 
most  convenient.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  pre 
Kahlbaum  in  Berlin.  Most  colon  bacilli  cl 
while  typhoid  bacilli  either  do  not  change  it 
Certain  alkali- producing  bacteria  occumng 
intense  blue,  and  so  would  not  cause  confusic 
after  twenty-four  hours'  growth,  and  contn 
typhoid  organisms  and  by  tubes  not  inoculat 
be  taken  to  inoculate  the  tubes  with  the  sami 

The  growth  upon  potato  is,  to  a  certain  ex 
forms  a  grayish-brown  coating,  whereas  the 

Siite  invisible  film,  which  can  only  be  demo 
umeroua  variations  do,  however,  occur,  dep 
The  invisible  growths  occur  only  upon  potati 
reaction. 

Its  growth  upon  neutral  red  agar  is  i 
this  medium.  Schefiler'  modified  it  as  follow 
solution  of  neutral  red  is  added  to  100  cc.  of  1 
The  color  should  be  a  dark  red;  otherwise  th 
culture  of  typhoid  bacilli  after  twenty-four  1 
color,  whereas  colon  bacilli  produce  a  yellow 
in  the  area  about  the  stab.  The  alkali-prodt 
teiy  bacilli  behave  upon  neutral  red  agar  like 
Loeffler  employs  media  containing  malai 
also  for  move  exact  differentiation,  (bee  his 
B,  method  of  isolating  typhoid  bacilli  more  eai 
ating  them  from  colon  bacilli.  He  employs  . 
ing  potassium  iodid.  Piorkowski  '  has  atten 
employment  of  plate  cultures  upon  a  medi 

To  overcome  the  difliculties  of  a  bact«) 
contradistinction  to  certain  varieties  of  coloj 
the  typhoid  bacilli  by  some  biologic  reaction 
typhoid.  This  reaction  as  described  by  Pfe 
actly  the  same  way  as  the  cholera  reaction 

'  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  1900,  i,  vol,  xxviii,  ] 

*  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskronkb.,  181 
Woch.,  1895,  No.  50.  p.  835. 

^Berlin.  Win.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  7, p.  149. 

*  R.  Pfeiffer  and  W.  Kolle,  Ueoer  die  speci 
bacillen,  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  1896,  vol.  xxi,  part  2. 
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by  the  convenient  Gniber-Widal  agglutination  reaction  of  typhoid.  (See  later, 
Blood-examinatioD,  p.  857.)  To  be  sure,  the  utility  of  this  procedure  for  recog- 
nizing typhoid  bacilh  has  ot  late  been  Questioned,  although  the  value  of  the  serum 
reaction  as  a  diagnostic  measure  is  now  hardly  ever  disputed. 

I>3r8entery  Bacillus. — While  tropic  dysenteiy  seems  to  be  an  amebic  disease 
(see  p.  519),  F.  Shiga  ^  in  Japan,  Kruse  '  in  Germany,  and  Flexner^  in  the  PhiUppines, 
have  described  a  peculiar  bacillus  as  the  exciting  cause  of  non-tropic  epidemic 
djs^itery.     These  oacilli  are  found  as  plump  rods  m  the  purulent  and  mucoid  por- 
tions of  the  stool,  sometimes  in  almost  pure  cultures,  and  often  within  pus-cells. 
Shiga's  and  Kruse's  bacillus  coincide  in  the  essential  feature,  but  Flexner's  organ- 
ism, thouf  h  closely  related,  presents  some  distinctive  features.    The  clinical  signifi- 
cance of  this  distinction  is  th\is  far  of  no  more  importance  than  the  differentiation 
between  the  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  bacilli.     [Tnis  whole  subject  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed  by  Flexner  in  Aibutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii,  part  ii,  p.  495 
et  seq.     Herter*  agrees  with  the  author  and  similarly  objects  to  the  term  ''para- 
dysenteiy  bacillus,     because  it  appears  to  have  been  shown  that  the  lesions  caused 
l^  these  bacteria  are  identical  with  those  caused  by  the  Shiga  bacilli.     Further,  he 
says:  *'  The  Shiga  bacilli  are  the  cause  of  the  severe  epidemics  of  Japan  and  of  Ger- 
many, but  in  the  latter  coimtry  bear  the  name  of  Kruse.    The  Flexner  bacilli  are 
apparently  the  cause  of  dysentery  in  young  children  much  more  frequently  than  the 
Shiga  bacilli.  .  .  .  The  Shiga  and  Flexner  organisms,  however,  taken  together, 
do  not  quite  cover  the  entire  range  of  bacillary  dysentery;  for.  as  Park  and  His  have 
shown,  there  are  pathogenic  bacteria  intermediate  in  typ>e  between  the  two.  .  .  • 
Shiga^  has  lately  adopted  the  classification  of  His,  which  recognizes  four  groups 
based  on  fermentative  characters,  and  has  added  to  this  a  fifth,  intermediate  between 
the  acid  bacilli  and  the  non-acid  bacilli." — Ed.]    To  avoid  any  prejudice,  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  a  Shiga-Kruse  type  and  of  a  Flexner  type  of  dysentery  bacillus.    They 
grow  readily  upon  artificial  culture-media,  forming  firm,  non-liquefying,  leaf-like 
colonies  upon  gelatin  plates  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  which  closely 
leaemble  tvphoid  colonies.  According  to  Kruse,  they  are  found  in  such  large  numbers 
in  the  fresh  stools  of  dysentery  that  in  plate  cultures  their  colonies  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  colon  bacilli.     Like  tjrphoid  bacilli,  they  grow  upon  glucose  ajrar  either 
superficially  or  in  the  depths,  without  producing  gas.     Upon  potato  there  is  a 
yellowish  growth  along  the  line  of  inoculation,  surroundea  by  a  clear  area.    In 
bouillon  they  produce  a  imif orm  turbidity,  with  a  sediment  but  without  a  scum, 
and  without  the  formation  of  indol.     (See  p.  538.)     They  grow  upon  milk  without 
curdling  it.     They  behave  like  typhoid  bacilli  in  litmus  whey,  and  do  not  change 
neutral  red  agar.     Their  cultures  upon  agar  develop  a  very  characteristic  sperm- 
like  odor.     They  may  be  differentiated  from  typhoid  bacilli,  which  they  resemble 
80  closely,  by  their  plumpness  and  also  by  their  lack  of  motility  and  tne  absence 
of  cilia.     They  do  not  stain  by  Gram's  method.    They  sometimes  exhibit  distinct 
polar  granules.     Kruse  believes  that  the  relation  of  these  micro-organisms  to  dysen- 
tery is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  agglutinated  by  the  blood-serum  of  a  dysen- 
teric patient  in  a  dilution  of  1: 50,  and  sometimes  by  a  dilution  of  even  1: 1000. 
I'lider  certain  conditions  the  agglutinative  power  of  the  serum  of  a  dysenteric  con- 
valescent may  last  for  a  year,  ^n  reference  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  t^lu- 
tinative  reaction,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lentz's®  article,  as  well  as  that  of  KoUe 
and  Hetsch.'    There  is  little  danger  of  confusing  typhoid  and  dysentery  bacilli 
from  any  given  case,  because  the  clinical  pictures  of  the  disease  they  excite  are  so 
different.     The  sig^iificance  of  the  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  stools  in  dysen- 
teiy may  best  be  exprc«ed  by  saying  that,  in  case  not  all  the  bacteriologic  dis- 
tinctions can  be  made,  the  demonstration  of  typhoid-like  bacilli  in  the  stools  of  a 
«ase  showing  the  symptom-complex  of  dysentery  argues  for  a  bacillary  dysentery. 

Streptococci. — A  number  of  'serious  diseases  nave  recently  been  attributed ' 
to  an  invasion  of  the  digestive  tract  by  streptococci.    Their  course  is  like  that  of 

1  Centralbl.  f .  Bakt.,  1898,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  599. 
»  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  p.  637. 
'Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1900,  vol.  vi,  p.  414. 
*  Infections  of  the  Digestive  Tract,  p.  173. 
*The  Philippme  Jour,  of  Sci.,  1906,  i,  p.  485. 


^ ,  _.  „., _j 'entente  strepto- 

coccique.     Quatre  m^moires  par  MM.  de  C^renville,  Tavel,  Eguet  et  Krummbein, 
Ann.  Suisses  de  m^d.,  Series  it,  1895.    C.  Sallmann,  BaseL 
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typhoid,  cholera,  or,  finally,  of  on  acv 
(peritonitis,  eDdoc&rditis,  nephritin,  e 
from  a  microBCopic  examination  of  the 
extraortiinary  quantities  of  atreptococc 
stained  with  carbolfuchsin  or  by  Gran 
the  urine  mav  sometimes  coDtain  abu 
cases  is  usually  fatal,  except  in  those  i 
(See  pictures  of  streptococci.  Fig.  284.: 

Pneumococci. — According  to  the  i 
(see  Fig.  28! .  p.  716)  is  a  frequent  cau 
at  times  merely  by  a  febrile  reaction,  at 
The  diagnosis  la  made  by  finding  large 
diplococoi  in  the  stools. 

Anthrax  Bacilli. — Anthrax  can  t 


CHARACTERISTIC  NATURE  01 

Stools  of  Typhoid  Fever.— Tvph 
yellow  stools  of  the  consistence  of'  pei 
a  thick,  granular  sedim<!nt  and  a  sup 
odor  is  generally  very  strong  and  offen 
is  usualfy  strongly  alkaline.  In  fact,  I 
scopic  crystals  of  triple  phosphates  I  ai 
ana  267),  Simple  microscopic  exam 
teriologic  characteristic.  Typhoid  hw 
and  time-consuming  culture  methods. 
A  slight  tinge  not  infrequently  precedes 
is  to  De  carefully  watched  for.  Pus  in  i 
BCOpically  is  contained  only  in  the  stoi 
ations.  The  diarrheal  BtooLi  of  typhi 
occur  not  infrequently,  not  only  in  tin 
duration  of  the  disease. 

Stools  of  Asiatic  Cholera  and  < 
alic  cholera  and  cholera  nostras  Ihe  sto 
diarrhea.  In  severe  cases  tliey  are  no 
color](!ss  or  grayish,  tike  water  in  which 
stools).  The  absence  of  any  brown  cole 
lia.  The  stools  no  lunger  emit  a,  fecal,  t 
is  alkaline  or  neutral.  In  the  mucous  fl 
epithelium  arranged  in  layers,  more  or 
sometimes  drops  of  fat.  The  stools  i 
meat-water.  ( 'liolera  stools  contain  on 
amount  is  sodium  chlorid,  and  but  ver^ 
profuse,  unlike  those  of  dysentery,  and 
the  general  condition  improves,  they 
is  well  known,  cases  of  cholera  do  occur 

The  Bt<)ols  of  cholera  ruMtrae  are  f 
true  cholera  bacilli  are  absent,  and  tht 
disease,  they  are  more  or  Icps  stainet 
cholera  nostras  contain  very  varied  n 
tocorei,  and  others,  see  pp.  .^35  and  .i.tt 

Stools  of  Dysentery  and  Carci 

E resent  the  character  of  rectal  diarrhi 
ut  voided  so  much  the  oftener.  ."-oor 
character,  and  are  at  first  slimy,  then 
orseroaanguinolent  (meat-juice stools,  \ 
liar  solid,  reddish  or  white  fragment)", 
(canmcuhR  of  older  writers)  and  parti; 
quamated  necrotic  raucopa.  The  stoo' 
but  in  grave  cases  (gangrenous  flu.\l  tl 
pp.  519  and  539  in  regard  (o  the  prpsen 
and  of  amebic  (tropical  dysentery  and  c 
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The  stooJfl  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  sometimes  very  closely  resemble  those  of  dys- 
eniery. 

Stools  in  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. — Considering  the  prominent  part  played 

b^  the  pancreas  in  the  digestion  of  fats,  it  is  easily  imderstood  that  in  some  of  the 

diseases  of  this  orsan  which  lead  to  its  destruction  or  to  the  occlusion  of  its  ducts, 

tjo-cailed  **  fat-stods*'  are  observed.    The  latter  are  characterized  macroscopically, 

microscopicaUy,  and  chemically  by  their  abnormal  content  of  fat  (steatorrhea). 

We  must,  however,  be  rather  cautious  in  making  use  of  this  symptom  for  diagnosis, 

because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stools  may  show  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  in  any  case 

of  marked  icterus,  and,  on  the  other  hiand,  cases  of  almost  total  destruction  of  the 

pancreas  have  been  observed  when  the  stools  at  the  time  showed  no  abnormal 

amount  of  fat.    This  is  because  emulsified  fat,  even  without  any  pancreatic  juice, 

can  be  very  readily  absorbed,  as  shown  on  p.  630,  while  evidently  the  fat  not  in 

emulsion  is  taken  care  of  by  the  vicarious  action  of  the  bile.      Hence  fatty  stools 

are  diagnostic  of  pancreatic  disorders  only  where  there  is  no  jaundice,  and  hence 

also  the  absence  of  fatty  stools  does  not  exclude  destructive  pancreatic  disturbance. 

In  making  a  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disturbance  from  the  appearance  of  the  stools 

ue  must  also  remember  that,  if  the  pancreatic  juice  be  absent,  chemical  examina- 

tk>n  shows  only  insignificant  quantities  of  soaps  in  the  fatt^  stools  (p.  544),  the  stools 

ebo]A  but  slight  signs  of  putrefaction,  and  the  urine  contains  only  a  slight  amount  of 

indican.    (8ee  p.  679.)    Upon  a  mixed  diet  the  stools  contain  a  considerable  amoimt 

of  isolated  muscle-fibers;  and  if  raw  meat  has  been  eaten,  these  fibers  show,  according 

to  A.  Schmidt,  preserved  nuclei,  provided  the  pancreatic  function  is  entirely  wanting. 

Laixer  pieces  of  muscle  tissue  are  found  only  if  the  gastric  digestion  also  is  disturbed, 

80  that  the  connective  tissue  is  not  dissolved.     In  pancreatic  disease,  where  there  is 

no  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  into  the  intestines,  well-hardened  glutoid  capsules  (see 

p.  506  et  Be<).)  are  found  undissolved  in  the  intestinal  contents,  providing  the 

liastric  motility  be  normal.    The  iodoform-glutoid  reaction  is  therefore  abisent. 

See  alfo  the  demonstration  of  trypsin  in  the  feces  (p.  542  et  seq.).     Under  certain 

circumstances  a  negative  test  for  this  ferment  must  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis 

of  pancreatic  disease^ 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FECES 

REACTION  OF  THE  STOOLS 

Under  normal  conditions  the  reaction  of  the  feces  may  be  neutral, 
faintly  acid,  or  faintly  alkaline.  Gamgee,  as  well  as  Nothnagel,  consid- 
ers a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  the  most  frequent.  At  any  rate,  under 
normal  digestive  and  nutritional  conditions,  the  reaction  is  not  far  from 
neutral.  The  reaction  on  the  surface  of  formed  feces  often  differs  from 
that  in  the  interior.  The  reaction  may  also  change  upon  prolonged 
sttinding;  it  should,  therefore,  be  tried  on  fresh  stools.  An  admixture 
of  urine  will  very  soon  produce  an  alkaline  reaction.  Pathologically, 
the  reaction  may  become  either  strongly  acid  or  strongly  alkaline,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  decomposition  processes  which  are  occurring  in 
the  intestinal  canal.  Tj-phoid  and  cholera  stools  are  usually  alkaline. 
The  stools  of  a  patient  upon  a  milk  or  a  starch  diet  are  usually,  but  not 
always,  acid  in  reaction.  The  absence  of  gastric  juice  (achylia)  curiously 
enough  does  not  affect  the  reaction  of  the  feces.  Deficiency  in  bile  pro- 
duces acid  stools. 

PIGMENTS   OF  THE  FECES 

The  color  of  the  feces  of  normal  adults  is  never  due  to  unchanged  bile-pigment 
'bilirubin),  because  the  latter  is  transformed  into  urobilin  in  the  intestine,  and  partly 
reabsorbed  and  used  over  again  in  the  organism  (probably  to  help  form  bile  and 
to  produce  urinary  pigment) .  Therefore  the  presence  of  bilirubin  in  the  feces  always 
inaicates  some  abnormal  function  of  the  mtestine — either  some  disturbance  in 
*b«orption  or  in  the  chemical  processes,  or  else  some  increased  peristalsis.     Bile- 

Eipnent  often  appears  in  diarrneal  stools.     It  can  then  sometimes  be  recognized 
y  its  intense  yeUowish  or  greenish  shade.     Chemically,  it  can  be  very  easily  demon- 
strated by  Gmelin's  test  (p.  575),  i.  c,  by  dropping  a  little  fuming  nitric  acid  directly 
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UDon  th«  feces  and  noting  the  KT«en,  t«< 
Tne  green  ring  is  the  most  characteristic. 
The  normai  pigment  of  Btootg  is  uro 
i-u&in.  This  substance  m&y  be  easily  e: 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tnen 
or  chemically  with  zinc  chlorid.  (See 
Schmidt  recently  described  a  simple  mi 
directly  without  extraction.'  He  adds 
tion  to  a  small  amount  of  feces  in  a  port 

same  test  can  be  employed  to  demonstn 
green  in  the  presence  of  the  mercuric 
feces  we  can  therefore  recognize,  by  the 
bilirubin  and  those  which  contain  urobili 
author  lias  serious  doubts,  since,  so  far  b 
with  pure  solutions  of  urobihn,  and  sint 
solutions  of  mercuric  chlorid,  a  fact  t 
were  alkaline.  Should  disodium  phoe( 
phate,  it  is  quit*  conceivable  that  merei 
even  if  the  stool  were  acid  or  neutral  JE 
tends  to  confirm  this;  a  neutral  stool  { 
delicate  zinc  chlorid  test  (see  above}  s 
recommenda  the  latter  test  (p.  S84  c 
urine  in  place  of  Schmidt's  reaction  to 
to  test  for  unchanged  bile-pigments  (p. 
The  demonstration  of  urobilin  in  th 
whether  in  any  given  cafe  of  jaundice  tl 
for  in  complete  obstruction  urobilin  is  e 

BILE  ACmS 

Normally,  the  bile  acids  are  almosi 
canal,  so  that  in  the  feces  only  small  i 
to  be  found,  Veiy  little  is  definitely  k; 
feces  under  pathologic  conditions.  Tin 
Hoppe^cyler,  Fhysiologisch-  und  path 

DIGESTIVE  ENZ1 

The  enzymes  may  be  extracted  fro 
fibrin,  which  absorb  the  enzymes  physic 
be  added  to  prevent  putrefaction.  Tb 
and  oleum  sinapis  volatile  are  well  ada 
ume  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  < 
to  be  extracted.  The  presence  of  the  ej 
ficial  digestive  test.  To  some  digestive  ti 
orof  the  fibrin  containing  the  enzyroee. 
as  the  object  to  be  digested,  or  discs  of 
used.  These  digestive  tests  also  requirt 
substances,  so  as  to  exclude  the  action  c 
BXfierimftnt  we  must  examine  mierosco] 
action  of  pepsin  is  to  be  tested  in  a  0. 
in  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent,  solution  of  Na,t 
may  be  employed  (p.  509).  Both  pcpsi 
in  the  intestine. 

Von  Jaksch  generally  found  diastast 
Leo  found  the  same  in  adults'.  Neithi 
ence  of  trypsin  in  most  cases,  but  I*o 
diarrhea.  E,  Miillcr  ^  has  eniieavored  i 
of  trypsin  in  the  intestine  by  taking  f 
ministration  of  a  cathartic  and  placing 
Petri  dishes.  The  proteolytic  action  is 
the  particles.  The  action  of  bacteria  i 
In  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  pr< 
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one  must  elimiiiate  the  action  of  the  leukocytic  ferments.  This  may  be  done  by 
using  the  serum  of  gcold-blooded  animals,  e.  g.,  turtles,  which  contains  an  antibody 
to  the  leukocytic  ferment,  but  which  does  not  inhibit  trypsin.  Without  this  control 
a  positive  result  is  of  no  value  in  indicating  the  efficiency  of  the  pancreatic  digestion, 
and  thus  the  method  loses  in  its  usefulness. 

In  a  frimilar  way  Miiller  ^  uses  starch  plates  to  demonstrate  pancreatic  ferments 
in  the  feces,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  diastatic  action  stiU  persists,  although  to 
much  leas  d^ree,  when  the  duct  is  completely  occluded. 

MUCIN  IN  THE  FECES 

Stools  noimally  contain  considerable  mucin,  which  is  increased  in  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  mtestines.  Sometimes  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  the 
feces  (see  p.  511  et  seq.)  are  enough  to  show  tnis.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler, 
mucin  can  oe  demonstrated  chemically  by  mixing  the  feces  with  water,  adding  an 
equal  volume  of  lime-water  in  which  mucm  is  soluble,  and  then  adding  dilute  acetic 
acid  to  the  filtrate.    Cloudiness  indicates  mucin. 

Strassburger  and  Schmidt  point  out  that  this  test  is  not  sufficient,  for  nucleo- 
albumin  gives  a  similar  reaction,  and  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  precipitate  is 
free  from  phosphorus.  The  substance  oiight  to  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  solution 
after  it  has  been  digested  for  some  time  with  7.5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  Prac- 
tically the  differentiation  has  no  significance. 

PROTEIN   AND  PEPTONE  OR  PROTEOSES  IN  THE  FECES 

The  detection  of  these  substances  bv  means  of  the  biuret  reaction  must  be  per- 
fonned  with  special  caution,  because  the  urobilin  which  is  contained  in  the  feces 
also  reacts  to  this  test  (extracting  urobilin  with  alcohol;  see  p.  569).  Normal 
feces  are  free  from  any  soluble  proteins,  peptones,  and  proteoses,  but  they  can  be 
d^nonstrated  under  pathologic  conditions,  especially  diarrhea. 

Schlossman  '  dilutes  the  feces  with  water,  filters,  precipitates  the  nucleoproteins 
and  mucin  by  the  addition  of  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  niters  again,  and  tests  for 
protdns  by  the  heat  coagulation  test,  using  sodium  chlorid,  the  potassium  ferro- 
cyanid  test,  or  the  nitric  acid  test.     (See  Section  on  Urine,  p.  563.) 

CARBOHYDRATES  IN  THE  FECES 

Unaltered  starch  is  best  demonstrated  microscopically.  (See  p.  530  and  Fig. 
201,  i-ti,  p.  428.) 

To  show  the  presence  of  sugar,  feces  are  boiled  with  water,  then  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  tested  Iw  Trommer's  test  or  by  the  phenylhydrazin  test  (pp.  587  and 
591).    See  aJso  the  Schmidt-Strassburger  fermentation  test  (p.  532  et  seq.). 

QUANTITATIVE  AND  QUALITATIVE  TESTS  FOR  FATS,  FATTY  ACIDS.  AND 

SOAPS  IN  THE  FECES 

Even  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  stool  will  enable  one  to  form  some 
esthnate  of  the  content  of  fat  (p.  530). 

If  it  be  desired  to  estimate  the  total  amoimt  of  fatty  substances  (fats,  fatty  acids, 
and  soaps),  the  Liebermann-Szekely  method  may  be  used  (Pfliiger's  Arch.,  vol.  Ixii, 
360, 1898).  The  feces  are  boiled  with  30  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxid  until  all  the 
fats  are  saponified.'  The  fatty  acids  are  set  free  with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in 
petroleum  ether  and  alcohol,  and  titrated  with  alcoholic  potassiimi  hydroxid,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  neutral  fat,  fatty  acids,  and  soap  separately^  a  weighed 
amount  of  the  stool  is  dried  at  100°  C,  then  mixed  with  several  times  the  quantity 
g(  Band,  which  has  been  treated  for  several  days  previously  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
HCl,  and  then  again  with  water.  The  feces-sand  mixture  is  now  extracted  with 
ether,  by  means  of  Soxhlet's  apparatus,  until  no  more  fat  can  be  removed.    This 

*Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1908,  No.  16. 

^  Schlossman,  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xl,  parts  3  and  4. 

•See  Fried.  Miiller,  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Icterus,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1887, 
vol.  xii,  p.  51;  Deucher,  Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweizer  Aerzte,  1898,  No.  11.  Vol- 
kard's  work  upon  the  lipolytic  ferment  of  the  stomach  should  be  consulted  for  the 
ntethod  of  estimating  the  neutral  fats  and  the  free  fatty  acids  separately  (Zeit. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  1901,  vol.  xliii,  p.  417). 
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uBUfiHjr  requires  between  eight  and  teo  h 
waabiog  with  warm  water  indicates  by  iti 
fatt]r  acids  whipli  are  present.  Ttie  contei 
ing  a  weighed  amnunt  of  the  ethereal  resid 
with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxid,  with 
amount  eo  determined  is  subtracted  from 
residue,  the  result  being  the  neutral  fat. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  the  eoa 
(HCl)  alcohol,  after  they  have  been  first  ( 
tioned  al>u\'e;  they  are  then  dried  again  ai 
hydroci  l^ric  acid  n-ill  free  the  fatty  acids 
be  titrated  in  the  second  ether  extract  of 
present  m.iy  now  be  calculated  from  the 
suggested  a  sim)>ler  method  wlien  we  wis) 
the  fatty  acida,  including  the  soaps  (i.  e., 
dried  specimen  directly  with  acidulated  al 
from  the  soaps.  The  feces  will  then  contai 
former  can  be  titrated  as  abo\'e  in  a  definit 

With  these  quantitative  estimatee  as 
amount  of  fatty  substances  as  well  as  the 
acids  and  soaps  ascompared  with  the  neutn 
stance  is  found  in  the  stools  in  jaundice, 
of  fatty  substances  in  the  stools  is  freque 
sarily  the  case.     In  healthy  individuals,  an 

Miiller)  of  the  fat  is  split  up  into  fatty  ac 
occluded,  Miiller  found  only  39  per  cent.  ■ 
who  found  SO  per  cent.  According  to  Deu 
exclusively  of  free  fativ  acids,  not  soaps. 
confirm  L>cucher's  results.  Bidert^  has  si 
auffering  from  fatty  diarrhea  contains  as  1 
soaps  present. 

CHEMICAL  AND  SPECTROSCOPIC  1 

Blood  undergoes  a  variety  of  chemica 
digestive  tract.  Tlie  most  important  dcr 
flobin  are  methemoglohtn  and  hcmatin. 
iron  contained  in  them  may  be  dcmonstrat 
cvtes  are  rapidly  disintegrated  in  the  int< 
rhage  has  taken  place,  the  chemical  and  spe 
more  accurate  than  the  microscopic  examin 


Fig.  232.— Diwct-vl. 

Teiehmann'ii  hemin  test  and  'SchonbH 
most  useful  for  detecting  chemically  the  h< 
p.  673.)  These  methods  often  give  positi' 
amination  for  blood-corpuscles  fails. 

One  difficulty  in  utilizing  the  turpe 
mixtures  as  the  feces  and  the  gastric 
many  other  substances  can  produce  the 
below).  By  employing  the  acidulated  e 
this  difficulty  to  some  extent:  A  generous 
is  rubbed  up  with  water  to  which  has  be< 
acetic  acid.    The  mixture  is  then  shaken 

>  Brugsch,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  hi 
=  Jahrb.  t.  Kinderheilk.,  1879.  xi 

>  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1893,  No. 
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the  clarifying  of  this  ether  extract.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  are  poured  off,  and  10 
drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiac  and  20  to  30  drops  of  old,  so-called 
osoniced  oil  of  turpentme  are  added.  The  green  coating  which  forms  on  guaiac  resin 
on  exposure  to  air  must  be  removed  by  scraping  before  the  alcoholic  solution  is  pre- 
parecL  If  blood  be  present,  *the  mixture  will  turn  violet  blue;  if  not,  it  turns  red 
Drown,  with  often  a  slightly  greenish  tinge.  The  reaction  is  more  marked  if  we 
add  some  water  and  then  extract  the  blue  pigment  with  chloroform.  In  healthy 
individuals  the  feces  never  react  positively  to  this  test  unless  the  diet  contain  an 
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Fig.  233. — Important  clinical  spectra:  1,  Oxyhemoglobin;  2,  reduced  hemoglobin;  3,  methemo- 
l^obin;  4,  hematin  in  add  alcoboho  solution;  5,  reduced  hematin  in  alkaline  solution;  6,  hema- 
t(^x>rphyrin  in  add  solution;  7,  urobilin  (after  Salkowski). 

excess  of  meat  (see  below).  Weber  found  the  test  sensitive  enough  to  demon- 
strate blood-pigment  in  the  daily  movement  of  a  healthy  individual  alter  the  inges- 
tion of  only  3  cm.  of  blood.  Sources  of  error  inherent  in  the  method  are  mentioned 
below. 

According  to  Boas,^  the  guaiac  test  for  blood  does  not  always  yield  decisive 
results  in  the  examination  of  the  feces,  since  the  blue  color  is  often  veiled  by  the 
brown  shades  and  rendered  indistinct.  For  this  reason  Boas  recommends  a  con- 
trol test  with  aloin,  as  suggested  by  Klunge,  SchSr,  and  Rossel.      According  to 


1  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  No.  47. 
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Roseel,'  the  test  is  performed  as  follows;  6  ( 
cc.  of  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  fat,  nhi< 
the  test  by  the  formatioD  of  emulsions.  Af 
cc.  of  ac«tic  acid  are  added  to  the  feces,  and 
ether  id  a  test-tube.  The  acid  ethereal  ext 
employed  for  the  inveatigatioD.  A  eolutioi 
as  much  abin  as  can  be  placed  upon  the  poii 
of  60  to  70  percent,  alcohol.  To  the  acetic  aci 
30  drops  or  a  resinous  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
of  aloin;  if  tht^  stool  contain  blocKJ,  the  result 
and  upon  standing;  for  a  time  assumes  a  cber 
ftloin  solution  remains  yellow  for  at  least  on 
slightly  reddish  tin^e.  According  to  Boas, 
accelerated  or  made  more  distinct  by  the  additii 
this  modification,  agitation  of  the  mixture  res 
lets  which  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a 
certain  conditions  Boas  regards  the  aloin  test  i 
According  to  Brandberg,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
of  hydrogen  dioxid. 

AiUer's  Benridin  Test  for  Blood.— O.  ani 
Schlesinger  and  Hoist'  recommend  bemidiD 
Cohnheim  *  recommends  the  following  procedu 
■imum  (Merck)  is  dissolved  in  2  to  3  cc.  of  ocetii 
are  poured  into  2  cc.  of  commercial  hydrogen 
weight.  A  small  amount  of  the  feces  are  boil 
eooUng  a  few  drops  of  the  extract  are  added  1 
tion.  In  the  presence  of  blood,  a  blue  color  it 
According  to  Citron,  the  teat  is  better  perfon 
made  with  acid  ether.  A  small  amount  of 
acetic  acid  and  ether.     To  the  extract  a 


are  extremely  sensitive,  but  must  be  accepted 
all  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  catalyzing  agei 
of  old  oil  of  turpentine  or  hydrogen  dioxid,  sei 
is  called  a  superoxydase  action.  Other  subsb 
the  hemoglobin  derivatives  of  the  muscle  tissu 
food,  certain  plant  and  animal  ferments,  and 
these  are  excluded  by  employing  the  ether  exti 
that  certain  salts  of  iron  and  bismuth  are  sli 
the  results.  In  order  to  avoid  this  it  is  nccet 
the  teflt  has  been  made,  the  patient  has  n' 
mentioned  drugs.  Plant  and  animal  fennentt 
they  are  not  soluble  in  the  ethereal  extract. 
meat  acts  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  bio 
necessary,  in  performing  the  test,  to  exclude 
before  the  test  is  made,  so  that  at  least  two  s 
has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Spectroscopic  Detection  of  (Ae  Den'co 
hand  spectroscope  (direct  vision,  after  Browni 
pose.  Tiie  material  to  be  tested  must  be  w 
by  transmitted  sunlight  or  in  daylight.  The 
by  moving  the  inner  tube,  bo  that  Fraunhofer 
Btrumentbe  pointed  toward  a  white  surface  or 
and  to  make  an  examination  with  an  ordini 
cap  S  (see  Fig.  232),  made  of  brass  and  blacke 
over  the  prism  end  of  the  spectroscope,  ant 
The  test-tube,  with  the  substance  to  be  exami 
the  light  is  admitted  through  B. 

The  normal  pigments  of  the  feces,  even  i 
quently  mask  the  characteristic  spectrum  of 

'  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1903,  vol.  btxvi  p.  61 

»  O.  and  R.  Adler,  Zeit,  f.  physiol.  Chem 
Schumm  and  C.  Westphal,  ibid.,  1006,  vol.  xlv 
and  Hoist,  Miinch.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  10. 

■  Die  Krankheiten  der  Verdauungsotgone 
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^fhme  absorption  of  tight;  hence  a  mere  watery  dilution  of  the  feces  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  doubtfiu  cases.  The  following  method  is  more  desirable:  Several 
cable  centimeters  of  the  stool  to  be  examined  are  mixed  with  water  and  acidulated 
with  several  drops  of^ulphuric  acid  until  the  Congo-red  reaction  is  marked.  (See  p. 
450.)  The  mixture  is  tnen  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  extracted  with  ether.  If  the 
ether  does  not  separate  properly,  the  extraction  may  be  hastened  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol.  If  the  feces  contain  blood,  the  ether  turns  redcUsh  brown  and 
shows  spectroscopically  the  characteristic  bands  of  acid  hematin  in  the  red.  (See 
Fig.  233.) 

Of  course,  the  hemoglobin  of  muscle-fiber  gives  the  same  reaction  and  the  same 
spectrum  as  the  hemoglobin  of  blood,  so  that  we  must  be  careful  to  exclude  any  mis- 
take by  seeing  that  the  patient  does  not  ingest  any  large  amount  of  raw  or  half- 
cooked  meat. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DETECTION  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  FECES 

The  significance  of  the  presence  of  extremely  small  amounts  of  blood  in  the 
feces  is  very  great,  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  intes- 
tines, ulcers  of  the  stomach,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines,  typhoid  fever,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  digestive  tract  associated  with  hemorrhage.     Boas^  has  shown 
that  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  constant  occult  hemorrhages  occur.    This  is  of  im- 
portance not  only  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  but  as  indicating  the  cause  of  the  cachexia 
and  aiiemia  of  these  patients.     It  is  very  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  pernicious 
anemia  one  also  has  the  constant  presence  of  occult  amounts  of  blood  in  the  stools. 
This  complicates  the  differential  diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  that  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  stomach.    [Most  of  the  recent  literature  upon  this  subject  has  been 
reviewed  by  White,^  in  a  very  comprehensive  paper  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
He  compared  the  value  of  the  Weber  guaiac  test  with  "  hydrogen  dioxid  (see  above, 
Brandber^'s  modification)  and  the  Schlesinger  and  Hoist  benzidin  test ;  95  per  cent,  of 
of  his  positive  results  were  in  cases  of  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the  esophagus,  stomach,  or 
bowel.    One  hundred  and  six  examinations  of  the  feces  with  the  benzidin  test  in  88 
cases,  including  healthy  persons  on  a  n^eat-free  diet,  neuroses  of  the  esophagus,  fimc- 
tional  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  chronic  gastric  and  Intestinal  catarrh,  gall- 
stones, syphilis,  and  cyst  of  the  liver,  gave  only  negative  results;  48  examinations  of 
the  feces  in  15  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  bowel  or  hepatic  cirrho- 
sis gave  intermittent  positive  and  negative  results;  20  examinations  of  feces  in  8  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  esophagus,  stomach,  or  bowel  gave  only  positive  results.  ...      ^ 
''One  himdred  and  eight  examinations  of  feces  in  the  88  meat-free  and  non- 
ulcerative cases  ^ve  identical  negative  results  with  the  two  tests;   20  exam- 
inations of  feces  in  the  9  cancer  cases  gave  identical  positive  results;  30  examina- 
tions of  feces  in  the  9  cases  comprising  acute  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  ulcerative 
colitis,  and  cirrhosis  gave  identical  positive  or  negative  results.     Of  the  46  positive 
tests  with  benzidin  in  144  examinations  of  the  feces  of  sick  persons,  all  but  3  were 
positive  with  guaiac.    Of  the  87  positive  tests  with  benzidin  m  sick  persons  (includ- 
ing results  of  144  examinations  of  feces,  and  131  examinations  of  gastric  contents), 
all  but  11  were  positive  also  with  guaiac. 

"  These  1 1  positive  results  with  benzidin  in  sick  persons  (where  the  guaiac  test 
was  negative)  are  distributed  as  follows:  3  were  examinations  of  feces  and  2  of  {gastric 
contents  in  chronic  ulcer,  where  the  somewhat  greater  delicacy  of  the  benzidin  test 
was  distinctly  useful  in  diagnosis;  6  were  examinations  of  gastric  contents  in 
cases  where  examination  of  the  feces  bv  both  tests  was  negative.  The  fact  that  a 
few  more  positive  results  were  obtainea  in  the  gastric  contents  in  this  class  of  cases 
with  benzidin  than  with  guaiac  is  not  an  important  matter,  as  we  place  little  value  on 
a  positive  result  in  gastnc  contents  after  the  use  of  a  stomach-tube  when  the  feces 
are  negative.  The  objection  that  the  benzidin  test  is  too  delicate  for  clinical  work 
is  removed  by  the  use  of  the  Schlesinger  and  Hoist  modification  as  far  as  my  exper- 
ience goes  in  the  constant  use  of  the  test  for  almost  two  years. 

"  The  chief  advantages  of  the  benzidin  over  the  guaiac  test  are  the  greater  value 
of  a  negative  result  in  ruling  out  all  hemorrhage,  the  much  greater  ease  and  rapidity 
of  its  performance,  and  the  greater  clearness  of  the  color  reaction  in  the  feces. 

"Those  who  wish  at  first  to  control  their  results  with  benzidin  by  means  of  the 
guaiac  test  will  find  a  great  amount  of  time  saved  by  applying  the  benzidin  test  first; 
It  takes  only  two  minutes  to  perform,  and  a  negative  result  renders  any  further  test 
unnecessary."— Ed.] 

1  Boas,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1901,  No.  20. 

2  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  June  10,  1909,  vol.  clx,  p.  733. 


URINARY   i 
AMOUNT 

The  daily  volume  of  urine  exc; 
average  conditions  between  1500 
tion  of  fluid  will  conaiderably  ine 
fluids  or  food  will  correeponduigly 
will  vary  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
diminishes  and  cold  weather  incn 
tion,  diarrhea,  and  vomiting  all  de< 
dren  or  abnormally  small  individ\ 
respondingly  leas.  The  normal  a\ 
mined  from  the  following  formuh 
healthy  adult  to  be  75  kilos  (165  p 

x;1600-: 

where  x  represents  the  daily  amoi 
of  the  individual  in  kilos.  Chile 
on  account  of  the  preponderance 
portionally  a  larger  amount  of  u 
mula. 


As  a  rule,  less  urine  is  voide< 
day. 

According  to  Quincke,'  this  cooditi 
during  the  nj^ht  than  during  the  day  in 
arteriosnlerosia,  in  cachexia,  and  usuall} 
tions  the  amount  voided  at  night  may  bi 
traaCed  with  the  normal  proportion  of  < 
the  watery,  but  the  solid,  constituents  ai 
this  phenomenon  as  the  result  of  a  noc 
(heart  and  kidneys).  It  may,  honever, 
i.  «.,  the  wat«r  excretion  may  be  delaye< 
abnormaUy  slowl;^,  and  not  until  night, 
fluid  ingested  during  the  day. 

THE   COLLBC 

[Much  work  has  been  done  by 

methods  in  which  the  urine  has  h 

proved  to  be  worthless.  This  is  ] 
of  the  urine  where  a  twcnty-four-1 
It  may  be  said  without  reserve  thi 

'  [In  this  country  the  average  quani 

fall  considerably  below  this.     The  figure 

'  Vierordt,  Oaten  und  Tabellen,  1881 

'  Arch.  f.  cxp.  Path.  u.  Pharm,,  vol. 
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no  value  for  examination  except  for  certain  qualitative  tests.  These 
are:  specific  gravity,  reaction,  presence  of  albumin,  indican,  glucose, 
urobilin,  acetone,  and  for  microscopic  examination.  These  may  prop- 
erly be  performed  with  a  small  specimen  of  urine.  All  quantitative 
tests  made  with  a  sample  of  urine  of  which  the  twenty-four-hour 
quantity  is  not  accurately  known  are  useless.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
also  worse  than  useless,  for  they  may  lead  the  clinician  to  use  the  results 
so  obtained  for  diagnosis  which  are  based  on  entirely  wrong  premises. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  a  urine  contains  2  per  cent, 
of  urea,  4  per  cent,  of  glucose,  or  0.1  per  cent,  of  albumin  is  of  no 
importance  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  the  urine  contains  urea, 
glucose,  or  albumin.  What  is  of  importance,  however,  is  to  know  that 
a  patient  is  excreting  30  gm.  of  urea,  or  100  gm.  of  glucose,  or  1.0  gm. 
of  albumin  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  information  is  only  to 
be  obtained  when  a  twenty-four-hour  specimen  of  urine  has  been 
collected. 

To  obtain  a  definite  twenty-four-hour  specimen  of  urine,  an  hour 
should  be  fixed  at  which  to  start.  It  is  best  to  start  at  8.00  a.  m.  The 
patient  should  be  instructed  to  urinate  at  this  hour,  and  all  urine  passed 
at  this  time  should  be  discarded.  During  the  subsequent  twenty-four 
hours  all  urine  voided  should  be  collected,*  and  at  8.00  a.m.  the  following 
morning  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  this 
should  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  collected.  In  this  way  the 
whole  amount  of  the  preceding  day  is  obtained.  The  urine  is  most  con- 
veniently collected  in  wide-mouthed  two-quart  preserve  jars  fitted  with 
a  screw  or  patent  top.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  chloroform  should 
be  placed  in  the  jar  before  collecting  the  urine,  and  after  each  addition 
the  content*  of  the  bottle  should  be  well  shaken.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 
bottle  in  a  cool  place.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  submitting  the  urine 
to  examination  after  the  collection  is  complete. 

So  much  misdirected  treatment  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  state* 
ments  based  on  the  percentages  of  substances  contained  in  the  urine — 
statements  which  are  completely  inadequate — that  it  has  seemed  advis- 
able to  point  out  clearly  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  complete  twenty- 
four-hour  specimen. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  influence  of  under- 
nutrition on  the  comp>osition  of  the  urine,  it  is  also  of  importance 
to  know  the  composition  of  the  food  taken  at  the  time  the  urine  is  col- 
lected. Information  of  this  kind  is  of  great  significance  when,  either 
from  a  pathologic  condition,  or  as  the  result  of  diet,  the  patient  is  losing 
weight.  If  the  food  be  analyzed,  particularly  for  its  nitrogen  content, 
one  is  able  to  ascertain  whether  a  loss  of  weight  is  due  to  the  consump- 
tion of  fat  and  carbohydrate,  or  whether  the  muscle  and  other  protein- 
containing  tissues  participate  in  the  loss.  In  every  instance  treatment 
must  be  directed  to  guard  against  a  loss  of  protein  material  to  the 
body.  This  can  only  be  done  intelligently  when  the  amounts  of  nitrogen 
in  both  food  and  excreta  are  determined,  and  the  one  balanced  against 
the  other.     A  concrete  example  of  this  will  ma]ce  the  case  clearer. 

Any  attempts  to  reduce  weight  in  obesity  by  means  of  diet  must  be 
made  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  preventing  a  loss  of  muscle  tissue.  The 
loss  desired  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  carbohydrate,  and  particularly 

*  The  patient  must  be  especially  warned  against  loss  of  urine  during  defecation. 
Before  going  to  stool  the  bladder  should  be  completely  emptied  of  urine. 
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of  the  fat.  The  diet  in  these  caeee  mu 
of  weight  occure,  the  balance  between  i 
mu8t  be  zero.  A  loss  of  weight  proc 
material  is  harmful,  and  the  measure 
tinued.  The  above  information  can  on 
analysis  of  the  twenty-four-hour  urini 
amount  of  food  ingested  during  this  tir 
the  excreta  than  is  present  in  the  food, 
the  loss  is  prevented.  This  is  often  U 
the  amount  of  protein,  and  at  the  same 
fat  and  carbohydrate  consumed. — C.  G 

Polyuria  means  an  increase,  oliguri 
of  urine. 

The  quantity  of  urine  in  pathologii 
the  condition  of  the  secreting  renal  pai 
rapidity  of  the  blood-current  in  th( 
therefore,  affected  by  a  general  circuL 
disease  of  the  kidneys  alone.  To  all 
must  be  diseased,  for  otherwise  the  hei 
riously  the  total  function,  as  regularly 
tomy.  The  more  acute  the  nephritis,  t 
below  the  normal;  the  more  chronic  th 
the  amount  exceeds  the  normal.  Alth 
explanation  of  the  latter  phenomenon,  i 
satory  process.^  This  increase  reache 
tracted  kidney,  where  the  volume  has  bi 
a  day  (Bartels).  In  regard  to  the  ac 
chronic  parenchjmiatous  nephritis  rese 
and  sometimes  the  contracted  kidney, 
observed  in  amyloid  kidney.  Diseases 
to  passive  congestion,  are  associated  v 
of  urinary  excretion,  which  clearly  dep 
circulation.  In  such  disturbances  tin 
urine  is,  therefore,  of  great  diagnostic  i 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  vaso 
ponsible  for  the  variations  in  the  an 

Esychic  states,  especially  diabetes  insipi 
e  attributed  to  well-defined  nervous 
seizures  {especially  in  hysteria  with  so- 
of  angina  pectoris.  It  is  probable,  ho\ 
upon  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sj 
There  has  been  no  doubt  of  the  existE 
discovery,  in  renal  epithelial  cells,  of 
secretory  significaace  alone.  Polyuria 
significant  result  of  such  nervous  infl 
The  daily  quantity  of  urine  may  reach 
alterations  in  the  volume  of  the  urint 
qualitative  variations  iq  the  substancei 

'  The  increased  blooH-preasure  is  frequen 
ppl]'UTi&  in  chronic  nephntis.  This  assumpt 
since  he  has  obeerved  caeea  with  long-contini 
blood-pressure,  in  which  the  autopsy  reveale<l 
lutely  no  trace  of  cardiac  change. 
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ily  induced  by  disturbances  of  metabolism,  e.  g.,  the  polyuria  in  diabetes 
mellitus,  which,  in  the  author's  experience,  has  reached  as  high  as  18^ 
quarts. 

FEIEQUENCY  OF  URINATION 

Although  varying  decidedly  in  different  individuals,  the  frequency  of  urination 
corresponds  in  general  to  the  amount  of  urine  excreted.  It  is  also  influenced, 
however,  by  an^r  inflammatorv  affection  of  the  urinary  tract  or  by  any  disturb- 
ance of  innervation  of  the  bladder.  The  increased  freauency  of  urination  (usually 
of  less  amounts  than  normal)  from  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  urinary  tract 
depends  upon  a  stimulation  of  the  bladder  reflexes  (pollakiuria).  It  is  eenendly 
accompanied  by  the  subjective  sensation  of  urgency  (bladder  tenesmus).  Although 
observed  chie^  in  affections  of  the  bladder,  and  especially  of  its  neck  or  of  tne 
urethra,  this  frequent  voiding  of  urine  may  depend  also  upon  kidney  disease,  result- 
ing either  from  a  pathologic  reflex  emanatmg  from  the  kidney,  or  from  the  irritation 
of  an  abnormal  urine  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  either  mcrease  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  or  weaken  the  sphincter 
are  also  responsible  for  an  increased  frequency  of  urination.  An  abnormally  infre- 
quent urination  depends  upon  some  mechanical  or  nervous  obstacle  to  the  empty- 
mg  of  the  bladder.  (See  later.  Examination  of  the  Nervous  System,  Innervation 
of  the  Bladder.) 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  THE  URINE 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  ordi- 
narily expressed  in  four  figures,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
water  as  1000  instead  of  1.  Special  aerometers  called  urinometers  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Their  scale  is  marked  from  1000  to  1050. 
To  insure  a  correct  reading  the  subdivisions  should  be  sufiiciently  wide 
apart.  Many  urinometers  are  not  very  accurately  constructed,  so  that 
it  is  always  well  to  compare  a  new  instrument  with  a  reliable  one,  or  at 
least  to  ascertain  whether  it  reads  1000  in  distilled  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary room  temperature,  15®  C.  (60*^  F.).  Although  a  very  large  urin- 
ometer  is  more  accurate,  a  smaller  instrument  requires  less  urine, 
which  sometimes  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  the  urine  is  poured  into 
a  tall  glass  cylinder  [a  urinometer  and  an  appropriate  ^lass  cylinder  are 
generaUy  obtained  together. — Ed.],  the  urmometer  is  immersed  in  the 
urine,  and  then,  with  the  eye  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  urine,  the 
subdivision  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  of  the 
meniscus  is  read  off.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the  cylinder  should  be 
sufiiciently  large  to  allow  the  urinometer  free  motion.  The  bulb  of  the 
urinometer  should  not  be  allowed  to  stick  against  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, all  bubbles  or  froth  should  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
urine  by  means  of  filter-paper,  and  the  urine  should  be  at  the  ordinary 
room  temperature.  If  the  urine  be  colder  than  15*^  C,  one-third  of 
the  urinometer  unit  should  be  subtracted  for  every  degree  of  Centigrade 
below  the  ordinary  temperature;  if  warmer,  the  proportionate  amount 
should  be  added.  Ordinarily,  such  corrections  are  of  slight  significance, 
but  they  assume  decided  importance  in  diabetes  insipidus  and  in  other 
diseases  accompanied  by  pronounced  polyuria  and  a  diminished  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  (chronic  nephritis),  because  in  such  conditions  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  but  slightly  above  that  of  water.  In 
(Uabetes  insipidus,  for  example,  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the 
urine,  if  these  corrections  be  not  made,  may  mask  the  uniformity  of  the 
specific  gravity  characteristic  of  this  affection.    Since  the  specific  gravity 
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of  individual  specimens  of  urioe  varies  so 
is  imperative  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
twenty-four-hour  secretion  be  obtained  if  ( 
be  drawn  from  the  results  concerning  mi 
the  circulatory  or  secretory  organs. 

If  the  specimen  be  too  small  to  work 
is  a  simple  matter  to  dilute  it  with  distill 
tion,  to  estimate  the  specific  gravity  of  th 
late  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  at  le 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  twenty-four-i 
normally  from  1015  to  1020.  Copious  1 
brin^  it  as  low  as  1002;  excessive  perspi 
as  high  as  1040.  The  variations  in  the  i 
or  in  the  loss  of  water  from  the  skin  or  fro: 
the  marked  differences  which  occur  in  sing 
twenty-four-hour  specimen. 

Pathologically,  the  specific  gravity  is 
parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  by  the  velocity 
by  abnormalities  of  metabolism.  The  e 
the  amount  of  urine  affect  the  specific 
manner,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  usui 
amount  of  urine.  Both  under  physiologi 
therefore,  a  scanty  urine  is  more  concentr 
acute  nephritis  the  urine  is  concentrated  i 
in  chronic  nephritis,  due  to  a  true  contracti 
and  of  a  low  gravity.  Diabetes  mellitu 
rule,  since  the  excretion  of  sugar  produces 
the  excessive  amount  of  urine;  this  is  » 
nosis  is  often  possible  on  this  ground  alo 
are  also  exceptions  to  the  above  rule,  such 
to  uremia  and  concomitant  diminution  in 
cases  present  a  low  specific  gravity  wit 
Again,  in  some  cachectic  conditions,  evi 
ished  metabolism  and  the  lessened  ingestic 
produce  a  fall  in  volume  of  urine  and,  at 
gravity. 

The  urine  in  diabetes  insipidus  is  ef 
urine  has  the  extremely  low  specific  gn 
volume  is  correspondingly  high — usually 
more  than  30,000  cc.  have  been  excreted 
water  be  restricted,  the  specific  gravity  o 
qvbt,  E.  Meyer,  and  F.  Seller  have  shown, 
which  has  been  used  for  therapeutic  purpoe 
disturbances,  which  seem  allied  to  uremia, 
to  be  dependent  on  a  hyperosmotic  conditi 
ination  of  the  Blood.)  A  full  protein  d 
gravity  of  the  urine  in  healthy  individual 
mation  does  not  have  a  decided  influence 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  diabetes 
water  has  been  restricted,  a  retention  of 
increased  thirst,  and  only  after  the  int: 
of  water  does  the  patient  eliminate  the 
associated  with  polyuria  the  kidney  adap 
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of  solids  to  be  excreted  than  does  the  kidney  in  diabetes  insipidus. 
But  occasionally  one  sees  a  condition  in  the  former  disease  which  is 
very  close  to  that  of  the  latter. 

The  specific  gravity  is  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  amount  of 
solids  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  solids  excreted  in  1  liter  of  urine 
can  be  approximately  represented  in  grams  by  multiplying  the  last  two 
figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  2.2337.*  A  urine  of  high  specific 
gravity  is  called  concentrated.  The  urea  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
specific  gravity.  For  this  reason  alone,  apart  from  the  diminished 
secretion  of  water,  a  fever  urine  is  always  concentrated. 

In  reference  to  the  value  of  the  detennmation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  as  a  substitute  for  the  cryoscopic  urinary  examination,  see  p.  668. 

TRANSPARENCY  OF  THE  URINE 

Freshly  voided  normal  urine  is  absolutely  clear  and  transparent,  but 
after  it  has  been  standing  for  some  time,  an  indistinct  cloud  of  so-called 
mucin,  "  the  nubecula,"  appears.  (See  p.  571.)  Various  other  insoluble 
substances  may  cloud  pathologic  specimens  of  urine.  (See  the  section 
on  the  Sediment  and  Turbidity  of  the  Urine,  p.  669  et  seq.) 

C»LOR  OF  THE  URINE 

NORMAL  URINARY  PIGMENT 

The  color  of  the  urine  varies  normally  within  diflferent  shades  of 
yellow,  the  depth  of  color  increasing  in  direct  proportion  to  the  specific 
gravity.  The  abundant  urine  of  a  drinker  or  of  a  person  with  con- 
tracted kidneys  may  be  as  pale  as  water,  as  contrasted  with  the  scanty 
urine  of  acute  nephritis,  of  passive  congestion,  or  of  fever,  which  is 
almost  always  dark.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  despite  the  high  specific 
gravity,  the  urine  is  remarkably  pale.  This  is  of  similar  diagnostic 
importance  as  the  great  increase  in  amount.  The  urine  in  anemic  indi- 
viduals is  always  paler  than  normal,  except  in  pernicious  anemia.  There 
the  urine  is  quite  dark,  because  this  disease  is  associated  with  a  rapid 
destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  urinary 
pigments  are  derived  from  the  hemoglobin. 

The  only  method  of  designating  the  color  of  the  urine  is  to  compare 
it  with  certain  fixed  shades  on  a  chart.  In  Neubauer  and  Vogel's 
book,^  unfortunately,  only  a  few  different  shades  are  represented. 
Radde's '  scale  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  as  well,  and  is  more  highly 
recommended.  Naturally,  to  obtain  uniformity  of  results,  a  certain 
uniform  thickness  of  the  urine  must  be  observed  in  each  case,  and  the 
specimen  must  be  held  against  a  white  background.  For  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  the  normal  urinary  pigment  (urochrome)  see  p.  612. 

*  Vierordt,  Daten  und  Tabellen  ziim  Gebrauch  fiir  Mediciner,  1888. 

*  Anleitung  zur  qualitativen  und  (juantitativen  Analyse  des  Hames,  older  edi- 
tions. In  the  more  recent  editions,  edited  by  Huppert  and  Thomas,  this  plate  is  no 
longer  included. 

3  Otto  Radde,  Stenochromatische  Anstalt,  Hamburg,  1877. 
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thaty  if  the  urine  show  any  peculiar  or  extraordinary  color  not  other- 
wise explainable,  we  should  consider  the  possibility  of  attributing  it  to 
the  administration  of  some  drug. 

Carbolic  acid,  coat-tar  'productSy  hydroquinone,  resorcinol,  pyrocatechin, 
naphthalene,  salol,  the  arbiUin  derived  from  the  leaves  of  Uva  ursi,  and 
many  other  aromatic  substances,  when  administered  internally,  and 
sometimes  even  when  employed  externally,  produce  a  dark,  olive-green 
to  black  urine.  The  dark  color  frequently  becomes  apparent  only  after 
considerable  exposure  to  the  air  or  after  the  urine  becomes  alkaline.  It 
depends  upon  the  formation  of  colored  compounds  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  excreted  drugs.  Hydroquinone  and  pyrocatechin  are  especially 
prone  to  result  from  such  oxidations,  and  ^ey  cause  the  dark  color  of 
urines  containing  phenol,  salol,  and  arbutin. 

The  appearance  of  this  color  in  the  urine  should  occasion  no  alarm  unless  one 
of  these  cmigs  is  being  used  externally:   as,  for  instance,  in  the  old  Lister  anti- 
septic employment  of  carbolic  acid.    Then  the  drug  is  evidently  being  absorbed 
in  considerable  and  imcontroUable  amount,  although  not  intended  to  be  absorbed 
at  all.    As  a  product  of  excretion  simply,  the  dark  color  is  of  no  particular  sig- 
nificance.   The  dread  of  it  is  largely  due  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  met 
after  the  use  of  the  carbolic  spray  of  Lister's  method.     Often  quite  moderate  doses 
of  salol  (2  gm.,  30  gr.,  a  day)  will  be  accompanied  by  the  excretion  of  a  black  urine 
without  any  ill  effects,  while  doses  large  enough  to  cause  toxic  symptoms  may 
cause  no  discoloration.    These  variations  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air. 

The  administration  of  chrysarobin,  rhubarb,  senna,  or  cascara  may 
produce  a  yellow  or  reddish-brown  urine,  which  will  become  distinctly 
red  if  the  reaction  is  alkaline.  (This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  chryso- 
phanic  acid;  see  p.  612.)  Santonin  is  apt  to  produce  a  safifron-yellow 
or  greenish  color,  which  changes  to  red  if  the  urine  be  rendered  alkaline. 
(See  Test  for  Santonin,  p.  612.)  The  pigment  of  madder,  of  beets,  and 
of  huckleberries  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  excreted  in  the  urine 
(Gorup-Besanez). 

ODOR  OF  THE  URINE 

Normal  urine  possesses  a  peculiar  faint  odor  which  is  not  particularly 
unpleasant.  The  disagreeable,  so-called  urinous  odor  depends  upon  bac- 
terial decomposition  taking  place  either  in  the  urinary  tract  or  after  the 
voiding  of  the  urine.  It  is  often  called  ammoniacal,  since  ammonia  can 
usually  be  demonstrated  in  such  a  specimen.  There  are,  however,  other 
odorous  substances  concerned  besides  ammonia,  as  one  can  appreciate  by 
the  sense  of  smell,  e.  g,,  aromatic  decomposition  products  (phenol). 
Decomposing  albuminous  urine  presents  an  odor  so  characteristic  as  to 
justify  a  definite  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  protein. 

Decomposition  in  the  urinary  tract,  or  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  sulphid 
from  putrefactive  areas  in  the  body,  will  sometimes  produce  an  odor  of  sulphu- 
retteci  hydrogen  (hydrothioniuia). 

Vanous  odorous  substances,  if  introduced  into  the  body,  appear  directly  as  such 
in  the  urine,  e.  g.,  the  odorous. substances  of  valerian,  leek,  castor,  crocus  (saffron), 
asafetida,  meat,  bouillon,  and  coffee.  Other  substances,  from  characteristic  odorous 
compounds  in  the  body  about  which  little  is  understood,  but  which  are  excreted  in 
urine,  e.  g.,  balsams,  especially  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  cubebs,  saffron,  and  the  oil 
of  turpentine.  Even  small  doses  of  the  last  impart  a  very  distinct  odor  of  violets. 
The  peculiar  odor  of  the  urine  after  eating  asparagus  is  due  to  methylmercaptan 
(Nencki). 
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:  turned  blue  without  bein^  immersed,  or  if,  when  a  glass  rod 

in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  over  the  surface  of  the  urine, 
jmes  of  ammonium  chlorid  are  produced,  or  if  we  note  a  strong 
iacal  odor,  the  reaction  ia  caused  by  a  volatile  alkali,  probably 
ia.  Moistened  red  litmus-paper  suspended  for  a  Bufficiently  long 
le-quarter  to  one-half  hour,  over  a  normal  acid  urine  will  become 
lowing  that  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia,  even  without  any 
it  fermentation,  ia  given  off  by  a  freshly  voided  acid  urine;  but 
le  color  will  disappear  when  the  paper  is  dried.  It  is  character- 
urines  which  owe  their  alkaiinity  to  fixed  alkalis  that  only 
le  immersion  of  red  litmus-paper  in  the  urine  will  the  paper 
blue,  and  that  this  color  is  permanent  even  upon  the  applicatioa 

aiever  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  alkaline  from  free  ammonia,  it 

0  assume  that  the  condition  is  the  restUt  of  the  decomposition  of 
oe  or  ammoniacal  fermentation.  To  decide  whether  this  has 
ilace  within  or  outside  the  urinarj'  tract,  it  is  necessary  to  test 
le  directly  after  it  has  been  voided.' 

alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine  brought  about  by  the  action 

D-organisms  is  characterized  by  the  change  of  urea,  C'0<v.i.', 

imonium  carbamate,  NHj,  COONH,,  and  ammonium  carbonate 
CO,,  with  the  taking  on  of  one  or  two  molecules  of  water,  as  the 
ly  be.  These  two  substances,  being  unstable,  easily  break  down 
'e  off  ammonia.  The  alkaline  reaction  due  to  tixed  alkalis  is 
aused  by  decomposition  of  the  urine,  but  by  other  conditions 

mentioned. 

urine  of  dogs  has  been  rendered  alkaline  (without  the  aid  of 
i)  by  administering  an  excessive  amount  of  milk  of  lime,  am- 

1  carbamate  being  excreted. 

normal  acidity  of  the  urine  may  be  pathologically  increased  by 
eased  decomposition  of  the  body  proteins,  especially  in  fever, 
ise  of  the  acid  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  in  the  ingestion  of  food 
protein. 

9  not  yet  definitely  determined  whether  patients  with  the  so- 
iric-acid  diathesis  excrete  an  abnormally  acid  urine.  (See  p.  541 
for  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Reaction  of  the  Urine; 
stry;  Alkalimetiy.) 

ARATION  OF  THE  XJRINES  OF  THE  TWO  KIDNEYS 

sm  renal  surpery  frequently  demandB  the  «.-parste  examination  of  the 
m  each  kidney.  Tliis  requirement  is  most  cxarlly  met  by  ureteral  cath- 
m  by  means  of  the  cystoscope,  tor  the  details  of  which  the  reader  ia  referred 
xt- bocks  of  cystoBcopy. 
method  requires  special  technical  training,  and  may  be  replaced  to  a 
xlent  by  the  uhc  of  the  so-called  urinary  Beparators,  which  have  recentlv 
.-iscd.  All  these  instruments  depend  upon  a  similar  principle:  the  blad- 
nptied,  a  sagittal  septum  is  intrmluced  into  the  viscus,  and  the  separate 
e  withdrawn  by  catheters  appropriately  attached  to  the  saeittal  septum. 
of  the  favorite  instruments  of  this  type  is  that  of  Luye  <Fig.  234),  which 
escribes  as  follows; 

en  it  iK  not  possible  to  examine  the  urine  perfectly  fresh,  the  addition  of 
e-third  its  volume  of  chloroform  water  (1  :  200),  or  of  a  few  pieces  of  coarsely 
ed  camphor  or  thymol  crystals,  will  preserve  tlie  specimen. 
irap.  Monats.,  1903,  No.  1. 
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"  It  consists  of  two  metallic  grooves  wb 
about  the  caliber  of  No.  22  (French),  and  ha 
eral  tnetalljc  grooves  embrace  a  third  flat  pic 
aide  of  which  poasesBee  two  e^ es  at  one  extre 
other.  The  middle  piece  is  inclosed  in  a  cc 
screw,  BO  that  it  fiHa  the  concavity  of  the 
closed,  the  urine  in  the  bladder  is  drawn,  th 
screw,  and,  since  the  bladder  is  divided  sa^ 
kidney  may  be  obtained  geparat«ly.  Hand; 
to  attach  separate  vessels  to  receive  the  uri 
fltrument  may  be  employed  in  the  female  wi1 
male  is  not  attended  with  great  difficulty  o 
male  subjects  with  enlarged  prostates  a  spaci 
catheter,  which  is  not  drained  upon  tlie  inl 
mixed  urine  may  consequently  interfere  wi 


ing  t 
ing  t 


J^  whii 


34, — a.  The  aompoatfl  inBlnuaent 
introduoUon:  >,  md  t.  diseharge 


I,  a*t  mtddls  p 


L  ''P  " 


fore,: 


The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  235)  shows  the  : 
with  its  separating  membrane  stretched,  a 
the  stretched  separating  gutta-percha  mem! 
bores,  through  each  of  which  a  very  small  s 
e  is  the  inner  extremity  of  the  catheter  for  ( 
lateral  opening;  while  the  correapondine  en 
from  view  by  the  dividing  membrane.  The 
/  and  g  open  (see  cut)  into  two  "centrifuge  tul: 
suitable  framework  and  which  serve  to  coUe 
mechanism  which  stretches  the  membrane 
by  the  membrane  itself.  It  is  shaped  like  a  I 
ing  the  tip  of  the  instrument  from  a  to  b,  i 
threads.  During  the  insertion  of  the  instru 
the  beak,  and  being  thin,  offers  no  greater 
ordinary  catheter.  In  the  original  Lombott 
by  nhifting  i  upon  A,  thus  shortoning  the  bea 
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This  movM  the  tip  a  in  the  directioD  of  tbe  utow  A  and  the  wstcb- 
eada  down  and  atretches  the  membrane  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
I  d  b).  The  spring  and  membrane  are  retained  in  place  by  the  tiny  screw 
I  this  instrument  no  especial  practice  is  required  for  the  separation  of  the 

author  baa  found  but  one  objection  to  the  instrument.  The  beak  a  b  i« 
'  conniderably  longer  at  the  moment  of  introduction  than  later,  when  the 
le  IB  stretched  as  in  tbe  cut.  Consequently,  it  occurred  to  the  author  that 
trumcnt  be  introduced  as  far  as  possible  into  the  small  Bhrunken  bladder  of  a 
'ith  urogenital  tuberculosis  it  would  not  reach  into  the  bladder  as  far  as  the 
lut  part  of  it  woiUd  remain  within  the  urethra  and  so  be  very  apt  to  lacerate 
r  as  the  membrane  was  stretched.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage  the  author 
Ijfied  the  instrument  by  altering  the  mechanism  for  stretchinE  the  membrane. 
-.abia  made  immovable,  and  tiie  spring  is  bowed  and  forced  out  of  the  shaft 
;  position  o  c  «  d  6  by  pushing  i  in  the  direction  of  tlie  arrow  B.  This  motion 
possible  by  a  hinge  fastening  the  spring  to  the  end  of  the  sound  at  a,  and 
linge  at  b,  fastening  it  to  a  HUding  met«J  rod  inside  tbe  shaft,  a  simihu'  prin- 
;hat  of  the  diverticulum  sound.  (See  Fig.  331,  p.  882.)  With  the  index- 
theringAaud  the  thumb  pushing)  in  tbe  Erection  of  the  arrow  6,  the  spring 
ward  and  downward,  stretching  the  membiaue  into  its  proper  position  in 


1- 
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__   _.^ _     k  this  position  can  be  maintained.    Fig. 

equally  well  for  Lambotte's  and  the  autlior's  instrument. 

author  has  convinced  himself,  tlirough  experiments  on  cadavers,  that  the 
ins  of  the  Lambotte  model  which  he  has  followed  in  his  own  instrument 
perfect  separation  both  in  males  and  females.  The  siie  of  the  separating 
ae  seems  ndiculoualy  small  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Luys  separator. 
wever,  quite  large  enough,  and  the  pronounced  curve  of  the  Luys  model 
g  introduction  dSScult  is  superfluous,  provided  the  patient  is  placed  so  that 
num  forma  the  deepest  portion  of  the  bladder  (the  dorsa!  elevated  gyneco- 
ture),  as  the  orifices  of  the  ureter  are  only  about  3  cm.  from  tbe  internal  ori- 
Ihe  urethra.  The  two  catheters  must  be  introduced  far  enough  into  the 
to  reach  the  deepest  pomt  of  concavity  of  the  membrane,  as  shoB-n  in  the 
lis  can  be  determinea  before  introduction  and  appropriate  marks  made  at 
/  and  g.  Before  introducing  the  sound,  they  must,  of  course,  be  withdrawn 
shaft. 

re  inserting  the  instrument  the  bladder  should  be  thoroughly  washed  aa 
lacopy,  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  about  SO  to  tOO  cc.  of 
d  should  be  left  m  the  bladder.  After  the  introduction  of  the  sound,  the 
ig  solution  flows  out,  filling  the  catheters,  which  then  act  as  siphons,  and  the 
d  urine  from  the  trigonum  tricWee  drop  by  drop  into  the  centiifuging  tubes. 
t  examiner  becomes  expert  be  may  verify  the  position  of  the  membrane  by 
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1  between  these  two  forma,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  urinary 
it  under  the  microscope  and  to  consider  carefully  the  entire 

picture. 

lal  albuminuria  is  either  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  renal 

um  and  probably  principally  the  glomerular  epithelium,  is  per- 

to  the  proteins  (serum-albumin  and  Bcrum -globulin)  which  cir- 
R-ith  the  blood,  or  that  lacunas  are  formed  between  individual 
al  cells,  so  that  the  tissue  lymph  produced  in  the  vessel-walls  is 
it  back  by  a  continuous  epithelial  layer.  The  vessels  themselves 
be  responsible,  because  physiologically  they  permit  the  transu- 
of  albuminous  liquid  in  the  formation  of  lymph.  The  abnormal 
bility  must,  therefore,  exist  in  the  epithelial  layers.  The  question 
matogenous  albuminuria  in  the  sense  of  the  excretion  of  an  ab- 

protein  circulating  in  the  blood  seems  doubtful.  The  only 
nt  for  this  assumption  ia  the  functional  albuminuria  following  the 
in  of  large  quantities  of  protein  food.  This  is  not  altogether 
ive,  for  one  may  assign  this  to  an  irritative  condition  of  the 
following  too  great  demands  upon  its  excretory  power  in  elim- 

urca.  This  idea  has  a  more  reasonable  basis  from  the  finding 
Fter  the  excessive  ingestion  of  uncooked  egg-albumen,  the  pro- 
;reted  in  the  urine  givra  the  reaction  for  egg-albumen  itself.  (See, 
;r,  p.  562.)  Whether  the  passage  of  the  protein  through  the 
fiithehum  is  always  pathologic,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  so- 
Dhysiologic  albuminuria  can  actually  exist,  has  created  consider- 
Hcuseion,  and  some  misunderstanding  of  terms  has  complicated 
sstion.  Albuminuria  is  usually  considered  the  most  important 
im  of  the  diffuse  kidney  disorders  called  Bright's  disease.  Hence 
n  "  physiologic"  has  been  applied  to  cases  of  tranaitory  albumin- 
,ich  are  associated  with  no  other  symptoms,  and  whose  subsequent 
)ment  proves  the  absence  of  any  real  nephritis  or  other  disturb- 

Examples  of  this  form  are  the  albuminuria  observed  in  ap- 
y  healthy  individuals,  and  the  so-called  "  cyclic  albuminuria," 
It  certain  hours  of  the  day  {generally  after  rising),  especially  in 
mg.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  "  physiologic  "  means  merely 
lis  type  of  albuminuria  is  not  at  all  serious,  but  it  is  hardly  an 
riate  term.  Just  because  a  biologic  phenomenon  is  harmless, 
t  necessarily  physiologic.  It  seems  to  the  author  that  we  are  quite 
ified  in  designating  as  physiologic  a  catarrhal  process  which 
an  individual  no  discomfort,  as  we  are  in  assuming  such  an  ex- 

of  albumin  to  be  physiologic.     It  is  not  physiologic,  but  rather 

some  slight  affection  of  the  renal  epithelium  which  causes  a 
as  albuminuria  in  otherwise  healthy  people,  unassociated  with 
ave  anatomic  renal  change.'  This  conception  is  of  considerable 
ance  from  a  practical  standpoint,  because  the  kidney  of  an  indi- 
with  physiologic  albuminuria  would  naturally  be  regarded  as 
sensitive  or  even  predisposed  to  actual  disease,  and  so  suggest 
reful  physician  appropriate  prophylaxis.  Perhaps  it  holds  the 
elation  to  actual  nephritis  as  the  alimentary  glycosuria  bears 
al  diabetes  mellitus. 

cording  to  recent  reaearcheB,  the  minute  traces  of  protein  found  quite  com- 
1  the  urine  of  healthy  people  are  neither  albumin  nor  globulin,  but  nucleo- 
,  which  hae  certain  reactions  in  common  with  the  former.     (See  p.  571  et 
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Regarding  this  conception  of  normAl  albui 
logic"  nas  bo  often  been  misapplied,  one  must 
not  detected  by  the  ordinary  clinical  teste,  but 
ones,  but  which  are  not  associated  with  an^  obv 
of  a  nephritis.  These  belong  most  distmctlv 
question  is  simply  whether  they  are  associated 
turbance.  The  presence  of  morphologic  eleme: 
differentiate,  for  in  many  purely  functional  d 
The  main  diagnostic  point  is  the  ascertaininx 
distinct  functional  change  in  the  condition  of  tb 

Of  these  changes,  the  most  important  is  the 
to  severe  muscular  effort.  This  phenomenon  is 
d^ree  of  effort  reacts  differentlr  with  differen 
with  other  ^mptoms,  such  as  tbe  appearance 
the  onset  nf  muscular  pains.  Prolonged  cold 
albuminuria.  This  is  probably  associated  with  . 
blood.  Mental  strain  may  cause  the  appearanci 
act«ristic  of  these  functional  disturbances  is  the : 
on  the  condition  provoking  them. 

Another  group  of  cases  is  that  distinguishes 
minuria.  In  this  class  fall  the  albuminurias  of 
first  ten  days,  and  disappear  without  leaving 
known.  The  urine  found  in  the  bladder  of  atill-1 
Little  has  shown  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  ] 
During  labor  the  percentage  is  greater,  and  deci 

One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  albun 
"essential."  These  are  undoubtedly  patholog 
the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  Two 
of  puberty  and  cyclic  or  orthostatic  albuminuri 
described  by  von  Leube  occurs  from  the  tourtei 
this  time  it  tends  to  disappear.  Cyclic  or  orth 
by  the  influence  of  position  on  the  appearance 
passed  during  the  night  is  free,  while  the  vertic 
it  to  reappear  in  the  urine.  Most  of  these  cas< 
lescent  aJbuminurias.     But  some  persist  beyon 

In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  kidneys,  and  the  urine  is  concentrated.  Soi 
Armstrong  found  cyclic  albuminuria  in  not  lesa  t 
children.  Tbeee  were  mostly  weak  individual 
heart.  Most  of  these  disappeared  about  the  se 
trace.  All  writers  are  not  in  harmony  r^arc 
According  to  Senator,  many  of  these  cases  are  t< 
while  Krehl  and  Broadbent  oppose  this  view, 
due  to  functional  weakness  incident  to  imperfect 
only  hyaline  casts  are  found,  lU^ording  the  c 
clined  to  agree  with  Hooker  and  Erianger  that  t 
ent  on  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation.  These 
of  its  appearance  the  difference  between  the  mai 
was  tow.  Others  have  been  able  to  show  not  oi 
maximum  arterial  pressure. 

Fhosphatic  albuminurias  are  also  found,  L 
phosphaturia,  one  linds  traces  of  albumin  in  the 

Nutritive  albuminurias  are  those  following 
This  has  only  been  found  in  healthy  subjects  all 
cooked  egg-albumen.  In  nephritica  uncooket 
amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  This  coirespi 
of  uncooked  albumin  into  the  circulation  of  an 
the  injury  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  by  t 

There  are  also  cases  of  albuminuria  minima,  i 
tion  or  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine 
enlargement  of  the  heari^  or  other  clinical  symptc 
of  these  cases,  with  the  portmortem  findings,  lea- 
an  interstitial  nephritis.  Some  of  the  cases  : 
occurrence  of  interstitial  change  is  probable,  I 
favorable.  Many  cases  do  not  go  on  t«  the  typii 
One  can  only  differentiate  these  coses  after  long 
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tfaeee  coses  are  merely  an  accentuated  pby siologie  or  normal  albumin 
This  is  in  bannony  with  the  idea  that  the  boundary  between  pathologic 
■logic  conditiona  is  not  by  any  means  a  sharp  one. 

ite  pathologic  fonna  of  albummuria  must  certainly  depend  upon 
sction  of  the  renal  epithelium,  which  is  mont  pronounced  in 
itory  and  circulatory  disturbances  of  the  kidneys  (nephritis) 
myloid  disease  of  the  kidneys.  But  the  renal  epithelium  also 
lainaged  sufficiently  to  permit  the  transudation  of  albumin  in: 
general  anemia,  cachexia,  venotta  congestion,  trarmlory  renal 
temporary  occlusion  of  a  ureter,  jirolonged  retention  of  the  urine 
IS  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  circulatory  disturbances 
lying  attacks  of  epilepsy,  temporary  compression  of  the  thorax, 
TTi^al  cold  baJJiB.  To  the  same  category  the  so-called  febrile 
iria  observed  in  various  fevers  belongs. 

ritic  albuminuria  varies  decidedly  with  the  type  of  the  disease. 
nephritis  a  large  amount  of  albumin,  sometimes  2  per  cent,  or 
ugh  generally  not  more  than  1  per  cent.),  is  excreted;  in  chronic 
the  amount  varies.  The  more  the  disease  approachefi  the 
i  true  contracted  kidney,  despite  the  severity  of  the  disease, 
ler  is  the  amount  of  albumin  excreted;  and  in  an  extremely 
ase  it  may  even  disappear  temporarily. 

ame  variability  and  temporary  disappearance  may  characterize 
tisease. 

imount  of  protein  in  passive  congestion  is,  in  most  cases,  not 
it.  There  are,  however,  exceptions,  in  which  the  amount  is 
Q  these  ca^es  the  amount  of  protein  corresponds  closely  to  the 
}n  in  the  volume  of  the  urine  resulting  from  the  congestion; 
in  nephritis,  on  the  contrary,  the  degree  of  albuminuria  does 
«pond  in  any  well-defined  way  to  the  quantity  of  urine.  A 
ount  of  albumin  and  a  relatively  large  volume  of  urine  are 
rer  combined  in  passive  congestion;  but  such  a  combination  is 
mmon  in  nephritis,  although  ordinarily  only  in  very  serious 
s  of  disease. 

e  albuminuria  rarely  occurs  except  in  the  severe  infectious 
where  the  quantity  of  albumin  may  become  so  considerable 
very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  make  a  differential  diag- 
ween  such  albuminuria  and  actual  nephritis. 

nON  OF  PROTEINS  AND  RELATED  SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  URINE 
it  opinions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  proteins  and  their 
es  have  altered  so  materially  that  the  reader  is  recommended 
the  annexed  table  to  comprehend  the  differences  and  mutual 
lips  of  such  of  these  substances  as  may  occur  in  the  urine. 
le  facing  this  page.) 

of   the  Onltnary   GMguIable   Protefau  of   tlw  Urine   (Serum-albtonlnt 
ScTum-£[obuItii) 
(The  albumin  teat  in  the  usual  eense  of  the  word) 

Test  for  Albumin. — This  test  depends  upon  the  principle 
feakly  acid  or  neutral  solutions  albumin  will  be  coagulated  at 
ag-point.  The  coagulation  temperature  of  the  albumin  oc- 
1  the  urine,  and  which  is  principally  serum-albumin,  lies  between 


Exttemelf  complicated  comblnailoiu,  nhlcb  nwjr  be  decomp««d 
bj  boiling  with  diluted  lolcls,  or  by  peptic  dlgeMloii  Into  «  pro- 
M  IKQhnK).  !       teln  aad  anotbei  aubatann  (carbohydrate,  pigment,  nucleln). 


a.  HamoKlobin 

(Blood-plgmenlJ 
breaka  down  b*  ball- 
ing with  d  i  iuted  acids 
Into    bematln     and 


10.  MUllopiOtelll  '  **■  "™^ 

coutaHuphoaphoru*.  I  ^ot^iJ. 


Soluble. 
OoagulaUd  and  de- 


Partl7Bolable,iMiri- 
1t  swelling   into 

Eauty  soluble  in 
iDiDeralacidpTery 
difficuIO;r         in 


Soluble  ii 


\led,"  if  the  precipitate,  produced  hy  heaUng 
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■mining  the  presence  of  co&gulable  protein.  (See  below  in  re- 
its  advantages.)  But  we  must  remember  that  not  onl^  nucleo- 
i  and  albumose,  but  also  resinous  acids,  may  be  precipitated  by 
ag  the  urine  too  strongly.  (See  below  for  the  Nitric  Acid  Test 
3  to  the  Differentiation  Between  Resins  and  Proteins.) 
s  for  Albumin  in  the  Cold. — A  large  variety  of  chemical 
i  are  capable  of  precipitating  albumin  even  at  a  low  tempera- 
ilequiring  no  alcohol  lamp,  these  tests  are  of  distinct  advantage 
)ractitioner.     The  best  known  are: 

Nitric  Add  Teal  (^Heller's  Test). — One-half  inch  of  concentrated 
;id  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  filtered  urine  is  allowed  to  flow 
le  sides  of  the  tube  and  stratify  itself  upon  the  acid.  Albumin, 
it,  causes  a  precipitate  at  the  line  of  junction  of  acid  and  urine, 
ms  a  ring  or  zone  of  cloudiness.  If,  however,  there  is  only  a 
all  amount  of  albumin  present,  this  precipitate  may  not  separate 
%r  the  lapse  of  several  minutes. 

er  certam  conditions,  e.  g.,  a  very  concentrated  urine,  the  uric 
urates  may  be  precipitated  by  this  test;  but  if  the  zone  b  quite 
nt,  it  will  probably  be  due  to  albumin.  To  be  absolutely  sure  the 
n  should  be  gently  heated  (not  boiled),  when  the  ring,  if  due  to 
>r  uric  acid,  will  promptly  disappear.  Or,  before  testing,  the 
n  can  be  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  water,  in 
lase  nitric  acid  will  precipitate  only  albumin.  Moreover,  the 
d  ring  is  usually  broader,  less  sharply  defined  along  its  upper 
and  often  plairJy  situated  in  the  urine  itself  above  the  line  of 
I  of  the  two  fluids. 

r  the  internal  administration  of  some  of  the  balsams  the  nitric 
t  sometimes  brings  down  a  precipitate  of  resinous  acids,  which 
confused  with  that  of  albumin.  Such  a  precipitate,  however, 
to  some  extent  cleared  up  by  heat.  Or,  if  the  nitric  acid  and 
re  mixed  and  the  liquid  then  sucked  up  from  the  precipitate 
pipet,  the  precipitate,  if  composed  of  resinous  acids,  will  dis- 
an  excess  of  alcohol.  According  to  Tappeiner,  it  is  sufficient 
two  volumes  of  alcohol  to  the  mixture  of  urine  and  nitric  acid 
first  separating  the  precipitate.'  Alexander  has  objected  that 
proteins  precipitable  by  nitric  acid  will,  under  certain  conditions, 
Ived  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in  resinous  acids.  He  recommends  the 
.  of  the  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  ether,  although  a  great 
)f  the  latter  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
n.  A  precipitate  soluble  in  ether  is  due  only  to  resinous  acids, 
t  test  also  permits  a  differentiation,  for  the  resinous  acids  are  not 
able  by  heat  unless  the  urine  has  been  very  strongly  acidulated 
etic  acid.  Alexander  performs  a  control  test  by  adding  to  the 
urine  one-third  its  volume  of  nitric  acid;  any  cloudiness  must 
due  to  albumin,  since  the  resinous  acids  could  not  be  precipi- 
l  the  considerable  excess  of  nitnc  acid, 
tsinous  acids  is  that  the  addition  of  a  few 
iuces  a  cloudiness  of  the  urine.  (See  p. 
landalwood  Oil.) 

imin  are  also  precipitated  by  the  nitric 
solved  by  an  excess  of  acidity,  and  the 

tch.,  18B3,  No.  14,  p.  323. 
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Under  certain  conditions  nitric  acid  precipit 
concentrated  urine,  the  urea,  as  urea  nitrate.  To ; 
of  error  mentioned  above,  Hammarsten  auggeste  s 
gravity  of  1005  or  lower.  Heller's  test  tnen  pi 
albumin,  and  albumosee,  because,  unless  the  ur 
acid,  urea,  the  bile  acide,  nor  the  resinous  acids 
can  then  be  excluded  if  the  precipitate  persists  aft 

Test  vdth  Acetic  Add  and  Potassium  F 
strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  a 

aanid  (1  :  10)  is  then  added  drop  by  di 
lumin  will  cause  the  appearance  of  a 
This  reaction  is  one  of  the  most  trustwortl 
Nevertheless,  the  albumoses  and  nucleo-alb 
(the  former,  however,  only  when  present  ii 

Tanret'a  Test.— Tfic  reagent  is  prepared  by 
chlorid  and  3.32  gm,  of  potassium  iod:d  in  as  little 
of  water  and  20  cc.  of  acetic  acid.  The  rea^nt  ia 
until  a  precipitate  is  produced.  The  reaction  is 
reacts  not  only  with  albumin,  but  with  albumoM 
too  delicate  for  the  detection  of  pathologic  amoun 

Spiegler'a  Test. — Tlie  reagent  is  made  by  n: 
chlorid,  4  gm.  of  tartaric  acid,  20  gm.  of  glycen 
modification  of  the  reagent  is  prepared  as  follt 
20  gm.  of  succinic  acid,  10  gm.  of  sodium  chloi 
reagent  is  probably  the  most  dt'licatc  teat  for  albu 
is  filtered  and  made  acid  with  acetic  acid  in  order  t 
aim  to  precipitate  those  substances  which  are  b 
The  urine  is  then  filtered.  It  is  then  poured  gent 
min  be  present,  a  ring  is  formed  at  the  point  of  ji 
reagent  detccte  albumin  in  a  concentration  of  I 
pathologic  albuminurias  the  test  is  too  delicate. 

Mela^hoiphoru;  Acid  Teat. — If  a  small  part 
dropped  mto  albuminous  urine,  the  protein  will 
little  value,  because  it  applies  only  to  fairly  large 
or  more.  The  same  precautions  as  before  must  I: 
urates,  uric  acid,  and  resinous  acids.  The  onlj 
that  the  metaphosphoric  acid  can  be  readily  trans 
be  kept  sealed  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  wai 
ordinary  phosphoric  acid^  which  does  not  precipit 

Picric  Acul  Tent. — Picric  acid,  either  m  the  a 
be  used  like  metaphosphoric  acid.  It  precipit: 
albumin,  resinous  acids,  and  sometimes  urie  acid. 


dent  that  the  practitioner  will  select  the  ordinar; 
Beq.)  as  being  the  mot:t  reliable  and  the  simplest. 

Appendiz.  —  To  ReMove  Protein  /rom  the  Urif 
many  of  the  following  qualitative  and  quantitat 
beet  method  is  to  effect  an  insoluble  combinatio 
Hofmeister  adds  10  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  urine,  and  into  this  mixture  stirs  a  solution  of 
the  color  becomes  blood  red.  Such  a  mixture,  wh 
neutralized  with  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxi< 
very  faintly  acid,  and  then  ooiled,  cooled,  anc 
free  frem  protein  and  iron.  (Test  with  potaBsii 
of  no  value  for  a  urine  containing  sugar,  because 
solution. 

It  is  usually  sufficient  to  boil  an  acid  urine  u: 
then  to  remove  the  latter  bv  liltration.  If  the  uri 
be  slightly  acidulated  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 
a  sort  of  cloudiness  rather  than  in  floeculi,  it  is  ac 
acid,  while  still  boiling,  imtil  large  flocks  form, 
not  produce  coarse  fioclu,  filtering  will  not  comp. 
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etion  be  too  f&iot,  or  if  too  much  Acetic  acid  be  added,  the  pn>t«in  maj  be 
ed  from  separating  in  laree  flocka.  Schorer,  one  of  the  author's  aesiBtantfl, 
ad  that  a  solution  of  azotithiriin  gives  a  good  indication  for  the  optimum 
of  the  urine.  Enough  of  the  indicator  is  added  to  color  the  urine.  TS'hen 
t  acetic  acid  has  been  added,  the  violet  tinge  changes  t«  red.  If  too  much 
cid  has  been  added,  the  excess  may  be  removed  by  the  cautious  addition  o* 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  If,  during  heating,  the  red  color  changef^  to 
1  liltle  more  acid  must  be  added  to  bring  the  reaction  back  to  the  proper 
If  the  amount  of  protein  be  large,  it  is  a  pood  plan  to  fitut  dilute  the  unne 
iter  before  attempting  to  make  a  separation.  The  only  way  to  be  certain 
'  protein  has  been  completely  removes  is  to  be  sure  that  tlie  addition  of  acetic 
1  potsaaium  ferrocyamd  to  the  filtrate  does  not  produce  any  cloudiness.  If 
sidity  still  persiHt,  it  is  due  to  the  addition  of  too  much  or  too  Uttle  acid,  and 
should  be  performed  again,  varying  the  acidity  aUgbtly. 

Detectloa  of  GlobuUn 

tbulin  always  seeme  to  accompany  sentm-albuimD  in  urine,  and 
be  present  without  it.  Heg&rding  the  diagnostic  significance  of 
ibuhn  content  of  the  urine  see  p.  616.  According  to  more  recent 
gations,  there  are  three  groups  of  globulin— eu globulin,  pseudo- 
n,  and  fibrinoglobulin  or  fibrinogen;  the  last  is  spoken  of  on  p. 
rhe  globulins  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  held  in  solution  by 
Its  contained  in  the  urine.  To  demonstrate  globulin  we  add 
1  ammonia  to  make  the  urine  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  This  is 
a  order  to  precipitate  the  phosphates,  which,  in  the  subsequent 
ent  with  ammonium  sulphate,  would  produce  a  turbidity.  Then 
3r,  and  add  to  the  filtrate  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  ammonium 
te  solution.  After  the  resulting  precipitate  baa  settled  well  (one 
it  is  coUected  upon  a  filter,  and  then  washed  with  a  half-saturated 
Qium  sulphate  solution  until  the  filtrate  is  protein-free.  The 
:tate  contains  the  globulin  and  fibrinogen,  and  under  certain  con- 
I,  albumoses  as  well.  The  albumin  baa  not  yet  been  precipitated, 
le  this  requires  complete  saturation  with  the  reagent.  (See  Table 
p.  563.)  The  precipitate  is  next  dissolved  in  a  httle  water  and  the 
!  heated  over  a  water-bath.  This  will  coagulate  the  globulin, 
gen,  and  albumose.  This  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with 
and  then  digested  and  dissolved  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
»ver  a  water-bath.  If  necessary,  the  resulting  solution  can  be 
i  again,  and  then  carefully  neutralized  with  acetic  acid.  If  any 
in  or  fibrinogen  was  originally  present,  an  albuminate  wiU  be 
itated  which  will  not  be  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
ium  chlorid.  If  the  deposit  consbts  of  albumose,  acetic  acid 
gives  no  precipitate  whatever  or  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
solution  of  sodium  chlorid.  Solutions  of  fibrinogen  differ  from 
containing  globulins  in  that  the  latter  are  not  coagulated  by  the 
)n  of  fibnn  ferment  (fresh  blood-serum).  This  difference,  how- 
i  of  no  practical  value  in  urinary  examinations,  as  will  be  observed 
subsequent  observations  upon  the  demonstration  of  fibrinogen  in 

len  large  quantitiee  of  globulins  are  present,  the  urine,  when 
m1  into  distilled  water,  produces  a  turbidity.  Likewise  a  drop  of 
acid  produces  a  turbidity  in  urines  containing  much  globuhn  if 
ine  be  diluted  with  water  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1006.  Other 
nces  are  at  the  same  time  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.     (See  p. 
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DctecttoQ  of  Ffbriod 
in  belongs  to  the  globulins,  an( 
above) .  The  teat  for  it  is  prac 
aogen  will  coagulate  spontanet 
rin  ferment,     Kow  when  fibrin 

0  factors  necessary  for  coagulal 
on  occurs  spontaneously  when 

of  fibrinogen  is  always  indi( 
3iated  with  a  considerable  adn 
tion  then  resembles  an  ordina 
wcurs  very  exceptionally  in  th< 
3  far  as  we  know  now,  this  has 

in  very  rare  caaes  of  nephiiit. 

I>etcetkia  of  Fibri 
rms  in  the  urine  when  the  la 

1  form  of  small  clots,  which  an 
ly  their  shredded  structure,  an 
ie  physical  peculiarities  and  th 
rill  si^ce  for  its  recognition. 

DETECTION  OF  ALBUl 
(AlbonMMurU'-PropcptofKcria ; 

13  albumosuria,  propeptonuria 
^non^mous  and  all  three  inclu 
losuria),  because  the  term  pept 
les  and  albumoses  had  not  beei 
■u«  peptone,"  which  has  since 
y  Kiihne,  has  not  been  absoli 
Table  facing  p.  563.)  Anotl 
ria  should  be  mcluded  undei 
r  true  peptone  from  the  albumo! 
one  smgle  reaction,  the  precij 
sulphate  and  the  non-precipits 
lis  reaction  does  not  permit  of  a 
rtain  of  the  albumoses  are  not 
moses  have  been  found  in  the  u 
ith  albumin  during  the  pverpei 
1  phosphorus-poisoning,  in  ulcer 
genie  albumosuria) ,  in  most  fe 
s  diseases,  particularly  the  suf 
),  in  pneumonia  during  resohi 
lous  albumosuria  the  albumosi 
absorbed  from^  the  intestine,  ( 
instructed  into  albumins.  In  1 
e  to  autolytic  processes  occurr 

ence  of  the  albumoses  in  the  u: 
he  urine  does  not  contain  albu 
es  are  almost  always  to  be  foui 
dn.     It  then  appears  questional 
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3r  were  formed  from  the  albumin  by  the  chemical  processes 
i  for  its  removal. 

presence  of  aJbumosea  alone  in  the  urine  is  of  only  limited 
ic  value.  But  when  it  is  very  pronounced,  and  when  there  are 
reasons  for  albumosuria,  it  may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  deep- 
ppuration.  This  symptom  must,  therefore,  be  coneidered  in  the 
t  of  perityphlilis,  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tuberculous 
dent  meningitis,  in  the  diagnosis  of  abice&s  of  the  brain,  and  of 
1  of  the  pleura,  etc. 

wski's'  Test  for  Bnicke'a  Peptone  or  AlbumoBes. — This  ia  a  modi- 
■  HofmeiEt«r's  etirljr  method.  Fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  free  from 
:  orotein  are  required.  If  the  specimeD  contains  Ducleo-albumin,  the 
precipitated  with  a  little  neutral  lead  acetat«.  A  thick  flocculent 
ire  (with  wliich,  by  means  of  filtration,  the  nucleo-alburoin  is  re- 
filtrate  is  then  placed  in  a  beaker  with  5  cc.  of  HCl,  precipitated 
^  .unKEtic  acid,  and  then  heated  over  a  wire  gauze.  In  a  few  momenta 
•itatc  collectB  in  a  resinous  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^iaea.  The  auperna- 
is  then  decanted  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  resinous  mass  is  washed 
I  distilled  water,  which,  if  done  carefully,  may  beaccompliEhed  with  scarcely 

We  now  add  to  the  precipitate  about  8  cc.  of  water  and  0.5  cc,  of  sodium 
(of  about  1.16  specific  gravity).  The  precipitate  now  crumbles  and  easily 
when  the  beaker  is  ^ntly  efaaken.    The  resulting  solution,  usually  of  a 

color,  is  heated  agam  over  the  wire  gauie.  It  usually  becomes  turbid 
-grayish  yellow;  sometimes  it  tun^s  yellow  but  remams  clear.  If  the 
ion  occurs  bIowIv,  it  may  be  hastened  somewhat  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
odium  hydroxid.  '^'hen  it  ia  completed,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  test- 
ed, and  the  biuret  reaction '  tried.  For  this  purpose  a  dilute  ( t  to  2  per 
ition  of  copper  sulpliat*  is  added  drop  by  drop  with  shaking.  If  peptone 
,  the  liquid  will  turn  a  decided  red,  and  this  color  will  be  intensified  if  the 
filtered.     The  whole  process  does  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutM. 


■•IK, 


treat  advantage  of  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  small 
[  urine  require,  nucleo-albumin  is  less  liable  to  aSect  the  reaction." 
ddition  of  a  few  drops  of  barium  chlorid  solution  has  seemed  to  the  author 

advantageous  when  the  solution  upon  which  the  biuret  reaction  is  to  be 
1  is  already  colored.     After  filtering  o5  the  resulting  precipitate,  the  solu 
se  decolorized, 
wski  has  discovered  a  source  of  error  in  his  own  method  which  decidedly 

with  its  practicability,'     He  found  that  the  albumose  reaction  might  be 

if  the  urine  contained  much  urobilin,  for  with  the  biuret  test  urobilin 
lor  very  much  like  that  obtained  with  the  albumoses.  To  make  the  value 
ive  biuret  test  absolute,  Salkowski  therefore  consideia  that  the  solution 
,  be  shown  to  furnish  no  spectroscopic  evidence  of  urobilin,  (p.  6841.     If 

contains  much  urobilin  besides  albumoses,  we  should  first  extract  with 
hoi  after  acidifying,  in  order  to  remove  the  urobilin  as  completely  aa 

By  this  plan,  however,  some  lose  of  albumose  can  hardly  be  prevented. 
s  barium  chlorid,  as  suggested  above,  will  sometimes,  but  not  always,  free 
from  urobilin. 

modified  Salkowski'a  test  in  order  to  eliminate  the  urobilin. 


tralbl,  f.  d.  med.Wiss.,  1894,  jcitxii,  113, and  Prakticum  der  physiol.Chemie, 

L,  1900. 

biiiret  rtattion  is  a  color  reaetion  common  to  all  proteins  in  solution.  It  is, 
especially  marked  with  albumoses  an<l  peptones.  It  is  performed  as  fol- 
ter  an  excess  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxid  has  been  added  to  the  solu- 
rotein  a  very  dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  is  added.  It  will  produce 
»ior,  the  shade  varying  accorifing  to  the  kind  of  protein  present;  with 
it  is  a  blue  violet;  with  peptones  and  albimioses  it  is  a  red  violet. 
lin.  klin.  Woch.,  18S7,  No.  17,  p.  353. 
I.,  1899,  Noe.  3&  and  36. 
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Detection  of  Albumoses  Accord] 

is  first  filtered,  aDd  any  nucleo-albumiii 
dilute  acetic  acid  and  removed  by  filtn 
teiD  are  made^the  heat  test,  ferrocyan 
ing  coagutable  protein  need  not  be  exa 
interest.  (Seep.  568).  If  this  is  absent, 
into  six  times  the  quantity  of  abnolute  a. 
to  twenty-four  hours.  The  solution  is  t 
in  a  sUght  amount  of  warm  water.  Aft< 
for  precipitable  nucleo-albumin  with  v 
reaction  is  performed.  The  presence  of  u 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rine  to  any  ditlicu 
is  aceomplished,  the  urobilin  remains  in 
be  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  so  i 

Detection  of  the  Bence-JoncB  Sub: 
aaria,  Kahler's  DieesBe  (Multiple  1 
The  Bence-Jones  substance  is  a  peculiar  • 
It  is  characterized  by  certain  properties 
of  the  book  to  classify  it  with  the  prima 
tions  of  Magnus- Levy  ^  and  Lindemann  I 
the  group  oT  albumoses,  and  be  placed  ii 
Jonee  substance  was  at  first  found  only 
disease).  Askanazy  has,  however, shown 
for  this  condition,  as  he  has  also  found  i 
other  cases,  however,  it  occurred  in  wide 
marrow,  soon  ending  fatallv.  The  amou 
the  urine  is  very  considerable,  varying  fi 
cretion  ceases  for  a  time.  The  substance : 
Ic  fluid  of  patients  sufferiiw  from  t 
le,  but  was  found  in  the  pleural  fli 
passed,  due  to  the  partial  precipitation  i 
IS  independent  of  the  diet. 

Detection  of  Iht  Benco-Jones  S^^t^m 
ContAins  the  substance  is  characterized  i 
acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  if  it  contains  i 
when  heated  to  50°,  and  at  60°  C.  dep 
which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  veaael. 
By  further  heating,  the  precipitate  disso 
clear.  On  cooling,  it  is  reprecipitated. 
aggregates  without  crystalline  structui 
onheating,  Hougounenc  describes  the  ap 
albuminuria.  On  account  of  its  solubihl 
With  regard  to  its  precise  classification  tl 

The  solubility  of  the  precipitate  on  h 
and  on  that  with  notaasium  ferrocyanid 
in  these  tests  whica  is  like  that  of  an  ord 
on  heating.  In  the  sodium  chlorid  h( 
is  formed  m  the  cold,  and  dissolves  on  wi 
oipitate  reappears.  This  peculiarity  will 
presence  of  the  Rence-Jone«  substance. 

Detectlan  and  Qiaraeter  of  tlie  Mod 
Acid  In  the  Cold  (Mucin.  Node 
Nuclcohiaton) 

Under  physiologic  and  patholo 
acetic  acid  when  added  to  the  u: 

'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1897. 

'  Magnus-I*\'y,  Zeit.  physioI,  Chem 
Matthes,  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med,,  1896,  Tl 
albumoses  and  the  Bence-Jones  substan 
48,  p.  1044.  »Deut.  Arel 
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>recipitate.  At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  assume  that  the 
ice  was  mucin.  More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that 
istance  is  not  a  true  mucin,  but  belongs  to  the  group  of  nucleo- 
is.  The  two  classes  of  substances  are  difficult  to  differentiate 
imple  reaction.  Physically,  they  are  much  alike.  Chemically, 
bow  important  differences.  Mucin  is  a  glucoprotein,  nucleo- 
1.  a  phosphoprotein.  The  mucins  do  not  contain  ^osphorus, 
;ld  on  hydrolysis  a  protein  and  a  carbohydrate.  The  nucleo- 
B  contain  phosphorus,  and  give  a  substance  containing  phosphorus 
i)  and  a  protein.  Mdmer's*  investigations  have  still  further 
;ated  the  matter.  He  has  shown  that  the  greater  number  of 
cipitates  which  are  thrown,  down  by  acetic  acid  are  due  to  a  com- 
)f  serum-albumin  with  chondroitin-Bulphuric  acid,  which  decreases 
ibility  of  the  albumin.  According  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
umin  or  the  paired  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed 
addition  of  acetic  acid  has  the  characters  of  serum-albumin  or 
albumin. 

sr  Stahelin'  grouped  some  of  the  precipitates  in  the  class  of  glob- 
Tbis  observation  was  confirmed  by  Rostoski  (Sitzungsbencht© 
1.  Gea.  Wiirzburg).  Matsumuto  found  the  precipitate  to  consist 
aogen  and  euglobulin.  Oswald  (Zeit.  ges.  Biochemie,  1904,  v) 
he  same  substances. 

a  seen,  a  number  of  substances  have  been  found  in  the  precipitate 
ed  by  acetic  acid,  and  for  each  of  them  trustworthy  observations 
ponsible.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  as  the  differentiation  is  a 
t  one,  to  group  them  simply  in  the  class  of  substances  precipitated 
ic  acid. 

Der  eusg^ta  the  following  difTerentiation  (excluding  the  globulins  which 
,  considered  in  his  investigation).     The  salts  are  removed  from  a  large  quao- 

he  urine  by  dialyBis.  To  every  liter,  2  cc.  of  acetic  acid  are  added.  The 
ite  is  dissolved  m  a  Utile  water,  and  reprecipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  is 
eated  for  some  time  with  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  on  a,  water-bath.  If 
phuric  acid  and  a  reducing  eubstance  can  be  detected  in  the  liquid,  UOmer 
the  compound  of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  with  protein.  If  no  sulphuric 
be  detested,  a  true  mucin  is  present.  If  both  sulphuric  acid  and  a  reducing 
^  be  absent,  and  the  substance  yields  phosphoric  acid  and  nuclein  bases 
reetion  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  a  nucleo-albumin  is  present.  These 
not  within  the  range  of  ordinary  clinical  methods, 

;nfeld's  nucleohiston  may  be  also  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  This  sub- 
ontains  phosphorus.  It  has  been  found  in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  the  break- 
a  of  leukoi^ee  in  cases  of  leukemia.  Its  identification  may  be  made  by 
bod  of  Kolisch  and  Burian.'' 

;in  is  found  in  the  urine  partly  dissolved,  but  the  greater  part  is 
solution.  The  undissolved  part  forms  the  physiologic  nubecula 
irine,  which  is  seen  in  the  urme  after  it  has  stood  some  time.  It 
in  the  urine,  and  forms  a  cloud.  Pathologically,  it  is  seen  in 
ed  amount  in  cystitis  and  pyelitis,  and  forms  the  so-called  mucin 
nt.  With  an  increase  of  mucin,  there  is  usually  an  increase  in 
ilbumin,  resulting  from  the  breaking  down  of  epithelium.  This 
es  the  difficulty  of  differentiation. 
:  general  detection  of  these  substances  may  be  made  with  an 

'Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  1895,  vi,  332. 
»Muiieh.  med.  Woch.,  1902,  p.  I4I3. 
■  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1896,  xx,  374. 
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excess  of  concentrated  acetic  acid.  If  a 
the  urine  h&a  been  diluted,  the  presence  of  t 
pectcd.  The  urine  ia  diluted  to  prevent  the 
the  precipitate,  and  also  to  keep  the  urates 
are  also  precipitated  from  dilute  soJutions  b; 
in  exceaa.  Uric  acid  and  resin  acids  are  ; 
Aa  these  may  be  confused  with  the  mucii 
should  be  made  with  hj^drochloric  acid, 
acid  and  resin  acids  wi!l  be  precipitated; 
remain  in  solution. 

All  the  usual  tests  for  proteins,  the  he 
react   with   mucins,   nucleoalbuminB,   MSrr 

Detecttoa  of  Hemoglobin  CBl(K)d  Colortnc-mattei 
HemftturU  |  Hemofclobl 

Blood  coloring-matter  as  it  appears  in  t 
admixture  of  blood  in  the  kidneys  or  in  th 

the  transudation  of  dissolved  hemoglobin  f 
the  first  case  we  speak  of  hematuria;  in  th 
Hematuria  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  inSamE 
the  urinary  tract,  in  new-growths  which  ii 
organs,  in  varices,  aneurysms,  and  in  tube 
calculi,  and  after  traumas  which  bruise,  in. 
urinary]  tract. 

Besides  this,  one  must  mention  the  so-cs 
condition  described  by  Senator  is  without 
many  of  the  cases  which  have  been  desci 
undoubtedly  revealed  as  chronic  nephritis  < 
In  women  the  genitals  should  be  considere 
of  blood.  Hemoglobinuria  accompanies  cei 
as  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  wil 
sulphid,  pyrogallic  acid,  etc.  To  this  gn 
globinuria  of  black-water  fever  in  cases  o 
treated  with  excessive  doses  of  quinin  and 
sensitive  to  the  drug.  Hemoglobinuria  hi 
transfusion  of  blood  of  another  species,  i 
blood  from  man  to  man,  after  severe  bum; 
esses  (seldom),  and  finally  as  an  indcper 
periodic  hemoglobinuria  described  by  Li 
review  of  this  condition  and  more  recent 
Stempel,'  and  also  by  Donath'  and  Chore 
often  be  recognized  in  the  urine  by  its  charai 
In  heinaturia  the  blood-corpuscles  always  mi 
in  hemoglobinuria  the  urine  may  be  perfec 
however,  be  turbid  in  hemoglobinuria,  becai 
p.  68S)  and  granular  masses  of  hemoglobin  (f 
hemoglobinuria  is  usually  combined  seconds 
(casts,  renal  cells,  red  and  white  cerpuscl 
cases,  if  the  urine  be  allowed  to  settle,  the 
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Jiibit  a  bloody  color.  Of  course,  we  must  remember  that  after  a 
uria  urine  has  stood  for  some  time  many  of  the  blood-corpusclea 
£solve.  Hence,  we  need  as  fresh  a  specimen  as  possible  to  dis- 
*h  between  hematuria  and  hemoglobinuria, 
the  urine  remain  in  the  bladder  for  a  long  time,  the  hemoglobin 
23  to  methemoglobin.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  slow  bleeding 
I  kidney  affected  with  parenchymatous  nephritis,  such  as  is  seen  in 
»f  chronic  hemorrhagic  nephritis.     In  these  cases  the  urine  is  more 

or  black  in  color  than  red. 

e  presence  of  red  corpuscles  can  be  demonstrated  under  the  micro- 
(Compare  Organized  Admixtures  and  Sediments  of  Urine.) 
globin  itself,  whether  dissolved  or  still  contained  in  the  red  cor- 
s,  can  be  shown  to  be  present  in  the  urine  by  the  following  means: 
lemical  Detection  of  Hemoglobin.— The  different  deriva- 
of  hemoglobin  which  are  found  in  the  urine  react  alike  to  the 
cal  tests.  (Compare  Spectroscopic  Test,  p.  574.) 
•at  Test. — In  performing  the  heat  test  for  coagulable  protein  (p. 
;  set^.),  if  hemoglobin  be  present,  a  brownish  coagulum  will  result. 
.est  IS  not  very  delicate.  In  contradistinction  to  the  protein  prc- 
te,  the  coaguJum  tends  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
ng  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  will  bleach  the  color. 
dler's  Blood-test. — To  a  test-tube  half  full  of  urine  6  drops  of 
iium  or  sodium  hydroxid  are  added  and  the  mixture  heated.  If 
globin  be  present,  a  brownish-red  or  blood-red,  fiocky  precipitate 
rs.  It  consists  of  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  the  earthy 
5  which  have  carried  down  with  them  the  hematin  that  has  been 
d  from  the  hemoglobin  in  the  reaction.     In  alkaline  urines  the 

method  often  produces  no  precipitate,  because  the  phosphates  and 
nates  have  already  completely  separated  out  spontaneously.  The 
iarj'  quantity  of  phosphates  and  carbonates  may  be  supplied  by 
g  to  the  specimen  about  the  same  volume  of  a  normal  urine, 
this  test  the  coloring-matters  which  appear  in  the  urine  after  the 
F  chrysarobin,  seima,  rheum,  or  rhamnus  may  react  very  much 
emoglobin,  and  so  may  lead  to  confusion.  But  in  the  latter  case 
d  color  which  arises  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  specimen  upon  the 
on  of  an  alkali  after  cooling,  and  the  decoloration  upon  the  addi- 
f  acetic  acid,  are  characteristic.     (See  p.  612.) 

e  teet  IB  vei^  delicate.  If  the  urine  be  dark,  or  be  from  &  case  of  jaundice,  to 
le  charactcnBtic  color  may  be  missed,  the  precipitute  may  be  filtered  off.  It 
disBolved  in  acetic  acid  with  a  clisracteriatic  rixl  color,  which  appeare  dlchroic 
K^tcd  light,  and  gives  the  absorption  spectrum  for  hematin.  Both  the  pre- 
eor  the  solution  may  beusod  for Teiehmann 'stent  (see  below). 
Toatoporphj-rin  also  gives  a  red  precipitate  with  Heller's  teet.  The  acetic 
ilution  does  not  give  spectrum  of  hematin,  but  of  liematoporphyrin.  (See 
3,  p.  546.) 

ickinann's  Hemin  Test. — After  filtration,  the  precipitate  from  the 
)r  Heller's  test  or,  better  still,  the  precipitate  produced  by  a  solu- 
if  tannic  acid,  is  washed  and  dried  in  the  air.  Any  hemoglobin 
it  will  be  contained  in  this  dried  precipitate,  which  we  employ  for 
mazm's  dehcate  test.  A  small  bit  of  the  dry  material  is  placed 
a  glass  slide  with  a  particle  of  sodium  chlorid,  a  drop  of  glacial 
acid  is  added,  a  cover-slip  is  laid  upon  the  mixture,  and  the  whole 
ted  to  the  steaming-point  (but  not  to  the  boiling-point)  for  about 
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one  minute.  A  little  acetic  acid  is  added  fro 
for  evaporation.  If  the  fluid  turns  brown,  it 
allowed  to  evaporate.  Teichmann's  charact* 
3)  are  then  evident  on  microecopic  examinati 
sist  of  the  hydroehlorid  of  hematin. 

The  test  frequently  fails  because  excessive  hea 
ev&porsted  too  quickly,  bo  that,  of  course,  the  cbara 
so  readily.  Very  beautiful  ciystals  are  sometimea 
formed  in  the  cold. 

Sckonbein-Atmfyi'a  Turpentine-Guaiac  Te. 
delicate  of  the  blood-teets.  A  layer  consifitin] 
of  tincture  of  guaiac '  and  oil  of  turpentine 
the  top  of  the  urine.  If  hemoglobin  be  pr 
forms  at  the  junction  of  the  two  layers,  gra< 
blue.  This  test  will  sometimes  give  a  positi 
scopic  test  fails.  The  oil  of  turpentine  en 
i.  e.,  must  be  old.  It  may  be  weU  to  test  tl 
diluted  blood  solution.  Before  performing  i 
the  urine  is  acid  (adding  acetic  acid  to  an  a 

Pug  in  tht  urine  nay  turn  the  reagent  blue,  but 
appeaia  quite  aa  well  without  the  oil  of  turpentine  ( 
oxydase  content  of  the  leukocytes.  The  same  mo 
upon  p.  544  (ahaking  with  ether)  for  examining  the 
with  the  urine  to  avoid  the  above  confusion. 

The  Aloin  and  Benridin  Testt. — See  Examinatic 

Spectroscopic   Detection    of   Hemogl 

spectroscopic  test,  it  does  not  make  any  dil 
globin  is  still  contained  in  the  blood-corpusc 
tion  in  the  urine.  In  the  urine  hemoglobin  ui 
moditications — in  the  form  of  oxyhemoglobi 
metbemogiobin.  The  spectra  of  these  subi 
seated  in  Fig.  233. 

These  various  derivatives  of  hemoglobij 
simultaneously  and  so  produce  a  mixed  spe< 
profuse  hemorrhage  into  the  urinary  passage 
globin.  With  hemoglobinuria  and  with  true 
the  other  hand,  we  find  principally  methem 
ever,  may  be  altered  to  reduced  hemoglobin,  i 
globin  by  bacterial  decomposition. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  spectroscopic  tes 
ing  at  a  layer  of  urine  1  or  2  cc.  thick  by  transi 
li^t,  or  lamplight,  through  a  small  hand  spe 
If  the  urine  be  very  dark  or  cloudy,  it  must  I 

When  the  urine  contains  very  small  amo 
acetic  acid  solution  of  the  hematin-containi 
Heller's  test  (see  p.  573}  can  be  used  for  i 
The  hematin  bands  will  be  seen.  This  metb 
the  urine  is  so  deeply  colored  from  the  presei 
bilin  that  the  hemoglobin  or  methemoglobin 

>  Alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac  resin,  1  :  5.  The  i 
is  beet  used  freshly  prepared.  The  ordinary  tinctu 
this  is  not  prepared  irom  the  resin,  but  from  the  wo 
solution  of  the  resin,  the  green  coating  of  the  piece  o 


hmann'fl  Hemln  CryiWU. 
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'     DETECTION  OF  HEBIATOPORPHYRIN 

Hematoporphyiin  occurs  in  the  urine  principally  after  the  protracted  admin- 
istration of  sulphonal,  trional,  and  tetronal.  It  is  abo  encountered  in  tuberculosis 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  pneumonia,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  pericarditis, 
Addison's  disease,  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  hematemesis, 
and  lead-poisoning.  It  also  occurs  rarely  under  pathologic  conditions  about  which 
little  is  known.^  Pal  ^  describes  a  case  of  paroxysmal  hematoporphyrinuria:  only 
when  the  excretion  of  the  substance  is  very  pronounced  does  the  urine  show  the 
characteristic  port-wine  color. 

It  is  considered  to  be  a  red  pi^ent  derived  from  hematin  but  free  from  iron. 
Nencki  and  Sieber  consider  that  it  is  isomeric  with  the  biliary  pigment  bilirubin. 

It  is  demonstrated  by  Salkowski  ^  as  follows:  30  to  50  cc.  of  urine  are  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  an  alkaline  barium  chlorid  solution  (a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate  and  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  barium  chlorid).  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  and  then  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  hematoporphyrin  extracted  by  treating  it  with  alcohol  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  extraction  is  best  performed  bv  repeatedly  pouring  a  warm  mixture  of 
10  cc.  of  alcohol  and  6  to  8  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  precipitate  in  the 
filter.  The  resulting  red- violet  solution  gives  the  two  bands  of  acid  hematoporphyrin. 
(Compare  Fi^.  233,  No.  6,  p.  545.)  Supersaturation  with  ammonia  turns  the  solu- 
tion yellowisn,  and  the  four  bands  belonging  to  hematoporphyrin  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion appear  in  the  spectroscope. 

DETECTION  OF  BILIARY  PIGMENTS 

The  most  important  biliary  pigments  are  bilirubin  and  biliverdin. 
The  latter  is  derived  from  the  former  by  oxidation  in  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  bile  by  putrefaction,  and  perhaps  also  by  ferments 
(oxydases).  These  two  pigments,  and  more  especially  bilirubin, 
always  appear  in  the  urine  whenever  biliary  pigment  gets  into  the  blood, 
e.  g.,  in  jaundice  (p.  42  et  seq.).  The  oxidation  products  of  bilirubin 
and  biliverdin  which  may  also  appear  in  the  urine  are  bilifuscin  and 
biliprosin.    These  substances  are  not  well  characterized. 

Icteric  urine  can  usually  be  recognized  by  its  color,  which  varies 
from  a  dark  yellowish  red  or  brown  to  a  greenish  black.  A  yellowish 
foam  and  yellowish  stains  of  the  urine  upon  clothes  are  particularly 
characteristic.    The  sediment  also  is  usually  stained  yellow. 

The  following  methods  are  employed  chemically  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  biliary  pigments: 

Qmelin's  Test. — Filtered  urine  is  allowed  slowly  to  trickle  down 
the  side  of  a  test-tube  and  stratify  itself  upon  a  layer  of  nitric  acid.  If 
biliary  pigments  be  present,  color  changes  occur  at  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  two  fluids — from  greenish  blue  through  violet  red  to  yellow.  The 
individual  layers  of  urine  pass  through  this  play  of  colors  with  varying 
rapidity,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  nitric  acid,  so  that  we 
usually  see  several  of  the  colors  superimposed.  Sometimes  the  green 
ring  is  the  only  one  we  can  see  plainly,  but  this  is  usually  enough.  A 
red-violet  *  alone,  however,  may  be  produced  by  skatol  or  indol  coloring- 
matters  (p.  582).  Gmelin's  rejection  depends  upon  the  various  steps  m 
the  oxidation  of  bilirubin;  hence,  the  nitric  acid  should  contain  some 
nitrous  acid.    Crude  yellow  nitric  acid  fulfils  this  qualification,  or  the 

^  Cf.  Schulte  (Quincke's  clinic),  Deut.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1897,  vol.  Iviii,  parts 
4  and  5. 

2  C^ntralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1903. 

8  Zeit.  f.  phyBiol.  Chemie,  1891,  vol.  xv.  Cf.  also  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol.,  1891,  vol.  iii. 

4  Compare  below  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  confusion  with  indican. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  test  may  fail  when  bile-pigments  are  undoubted ly 
As  icteric  urine  often  becomes  colored  on  Htanding  in  the  air,  one  must 
lat  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  ia  in  the  nature  of  a,  katalysis. 
lert-Sslkowski  Test. — The  urine  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  . 
pB  of  a  Bodium  carbonate  solution;  a  solution  of  calcium  chlorid  (1 :  10)  is 
ed  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  above  the  precipitate  shows,  after 
mixing,  the  normal  color  of  the  urine.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered,  well 
ilaccd  in  a  test-tube  with  alcohol,  and  then  dissolved  by  adding  hydro- 
id  and  shaking.  If  the  clear  solution  contains  bile-pigment,  bouing  will 
xd;  if  not,  the  fluid  will  not  change  color.  The  green  solution  will  chaise 
violet,  and  red.  This  test  is  often  successful  when  Gmelin's  test  gives 
>n,  and  Saikowski  recommends  it  particular^  in  those  cases  where  the 
I  the  urine  interferes  witli  Gmelin's  test. 

sseau's  Test. — A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodin  are  added  to  the  urine. 
rment  is  present,  the  specimen  will  turn  a  beautiful  emerald  green.  If 
re  of  iodin  ia  diluted  ten  times  with  alcohol,  and  the  dilution  is  then  strati- 
the  urine,  a  green  ring  will  appear  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  fluids. 
Daraten's  Test.' — A  mixture  of  19  parts  of  25  per  cent.  HCl  and  1  part 
cent.  HNO,  is  allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  from  several 
i  day,  until  it  has  turned  slightly  yellowish.  One  part  of  this  acid  roix- 
ded  to  5  [larta  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of  urine  arc  added 
cubic  centimeters  of  this  acidulated  alcohol.     If  the  urine  contains  bile- 


a  characteristic  green  color  appears  almost  immediately,  even  at  r 
IK.     The  author  considers  the  test  seDsitive,  but  not  more  delicate  than 

:vis'  Test  for  Cbolecyanin  (Bilicyanin).— Five  to  10  cc.  of  a  20  per 
tion  of  zinc  acetate  are  added  to  20  or  30  cc.  urine.  Sodium  carbonate 
8  added  slightly  to  diminish  the  marked  acidity.  The  abundant  pre- 
ill  contain  all  the  bile-pigment«;  it  is  washed  on  a  filter  and  then  dissolved 
ammonia.  This  tran^orms  the  bile-pigment  into  cholecyanin.  A  neutral 
t  the  latter  is  blue  green,  and  exhibits  red  fluorescence  and  a  character- 
rum  with  three  absorption- bands.  One  of  these  bands  is  in  red,  sharply 
Lnd  dark,  between  C  and  D,  nearer  to  C;  a  second,  Iceb  sharp,  in  yellow, 
!);  and  the  third,  a  very  faint  one,  in  green,  between  D  and  E. 
raft  claims  that  in  unne  which  contains  bile-pigment  powdered  sulphur 
diately,  or  almost  immediately,  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  peculiarity  is 
!  characteristic  of  urine  which  contains  biliary  acids.  The  test  is  not  very 
since  after  a  certain  time  some  of  the  powdered  sulpbiu"  will  sink  in  normal 
.  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of^  the  urine  haA  something  to  do  with 
of  the  experiment,  but  it  has  not  been  determined  to  what  extent. 
iewicz'  Reaction.'— One  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and 
I  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  are  mixed,  and  added  drop  by  drop 
of  urine.  The  amount  added  must  not  exceed  10  drops.  The  mixture 
>rigbt  red,  changing  to  amethyst  on  the  addition  of  1  or  2  drops  of  concen- 
Irochloric  acid  anda  large  amount  of  water.  If  the  urine  contains  much 
:nt,  h  should  be  diluted, 

iBcopic  Detection  of  Blle-pl^ents. — The  urine  must  contain  a  suffi- 
unt  (rf  bile-pigment.  It  is  acidified  with  hydrochbric  acid  and  allowed 
for  Bome  time  in  the  cold,  after  which  bilirubin  will  be  precipitated  as 
if  microscopic  needles  colored  intensely  brown  (Fig.  278,  d).  These 
ibes  of  needles  are  often  observed  when  icteric  urine  is  evaporated  t»  test 
esence  of  leucin  or  tyrosin  (p.  605).  The  bilirubin  needles  are,  however, 
imer  than  tyrosin  needles. 

d  for  Remomng  Bile-piffmenl  from  the  Vritif  in  Order  io  Perlorm  Other 
he  color  of  bile-pigment  may  be  removed  very  easily  either  by  extracting 
ed  urine  with  chloroform  or  boiling  the  specimen  with  some  animal  char- 
is  is  necessary  before  testing  for  salicyluric  acid  with  ferric  chlorid,  because 
nt,  like  the  tincture  of  iodin,  is  apt  to  produce  a  green  discoloration  in 
ne,  which  hides  the  violet  color  of  the  iron  salieylurate.  The  urine  must 
lied  too  long  with  the  charcoal,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  combine  with  the 
:  acid.  It  is  always  advisable  to  make  a  control  test,  in  order  to  be  sure 
irocess  of  decolorizing  has  not  destroyed  the  substance  we  are  trying  to 
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The  bile  acids  occur  in  the  ur 
(retentioQ)  jaundice.  These  acids  b. 
to  test  for  them. 


Hoppe-Seyler'  givw  the  following  dire 
are  added  to  the  urine.  The  resultinK 
boiled  with  alcohol,  and  filtered  while  hi 
solve  in  hot  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of  Boda 
la  then  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  until 
lute  alcohol,  whea  the  sodium  salta  of  the 
extract  is  evaporated  to  a  email  volume, 
with  excess  of  ether  in  a  closed  bottle.  In 
can  often  be  obtained  aa  crystals.  But  il 
resinous  precipitat«  may  b«  dissolved  in 
kofer's  teat  applied.  Thierfelder  Buggeat* 
volume,  and  the  residue  extractod  with  all 
lead  precipitate  produced  in  the  residue. 

Tyson's  proceaa  is  aimj>ler  (Emerson, 
and  eighty  to  240  cc.  of  urine  are  evapot 
residue  U  extracted  with  absolute  alcotioi 
ether  are  added.  The  biliary  acids  are  pi 
in  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  decoio: 

Pettenkofer's  Test.— To  the 
two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  concei 
so  that  the  mixture  does  not  becoi 
add  3  to  5  drops  of  a  solution  of  1 
of  water,  and  shake,  whereupon  1 
color. 


Straasbure'  has  at  times  succeeded  in 

in  the  urine  directly  by  adding  a  small  i 
To  the  dried  filtmt«  is  added  a  drop  of  p 
acids  are  contained  in  the  urine,  a  beautil' 
a  minute  in  the  particular  place  at  whit 
tuma  to  a  dark  purplish  red,  which  is  par 

Von  UdrinsW  conaidera  a  direct  det 
drop  of  urine  with  1  cc.  of  water  and  1  d 
ini;  I  drop  of  furfurol  thoroughly  in  one 
1  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  vi 
that  it  ia  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  color  react: 
aa  the  shades  of  color  which  are  given  by  i 
acids  are  difficult  to  differentiate. 

Haycraft  claims  that  his  method  for 
ia  perfectly  truatworthy.  Thia  conaiata  in 
of  the  urine.  In  the  presence  of  biliary  at 
of  five  minutes.  This  phenomenon  u  p 
aalts  on  the  surface  tension  of  the  urine. 
emulaifying  action  of  the  bile.  The  teat 
bile-pigment«  poasese  the  same  property  t 
examined  for  biliary  acids  usually  contaii 
not  react  sharply  in  distinguishing  normal 
Pigments.) 

'  Handbuch  der  phyeiol.  u.  pati 
'  Arch.  t.  d.  ges,  Physiol.,  vol.  ii 
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DETECTION  OF  INDICAN  AND  INDIGO 
lican,  or  indoxyl-eulphuric  acid,  in  the  urine  is  the  product  of  the 
action  of  proteins,  and  is  a  derivative  of  indoxyl,  which  in  turn 
oxidation  product  of  indol.  This  decomposition  occurs  in  the 
ne  normally,  but  is  more  pronounced  in  digestive  disturbances 
liminished  peristalsis  (intestinal  obstruction).  Indican  may  also 
nd  under  some  circumstances  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body 
iuppurative  procesaee.  The  substances  from  which  indol  and 
n  are  derived  is  probablj^  tiyptophane,  which  is  formed  in  the 
ion  of  proteins.  Indican  is  always  present  in  the  urine  in  small 
lis. 

I  increased  amount  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  of  some  diagnostic 
tance  in  helping  to  locate  the  seat  of  an  intestinal  obstruction, 
ience  has  shown  that  an  obstruction  in  the  amoR  intestine  is  quicldy 
ed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  indican  in  the  urine,  as 
isted  with  an  obstrvctvm  in  the  large  bowel,  where  there  is  very 

any  such  increase,  unless  perhaps  in  the  later  stages.  This  is 
biy  because  the  trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice  favors  decomposi- 
nd  the  formation  of  indican.  Both  factors  aid  each  other  in  the 
iposition  of  the  proteins.  In  deep-seated  obstruction  in  the 
intestine  the  stagnation  of  the  contents,  which  favors  decomposi- 
Qccurs  primarily  where  trypsin  is  no  longer  active.  (The  latter, 
rell  known,  is  destroyed  or  reabsorbed  in  the  course  of  the  intea- 
In  obstruction  in  the  small  intestine  the  stagnation  takes  place 

the  trypsin  favors  the  decomposition.  A  further  explanation  is 
he  greater  portion  of  the  proteins  which  furnish  the  indican  have 
ilready  absorbed  in  the  large  intestine. 

sides  interference  with  the  permeability  of  the  intestine,  one 
increased  indican  excretion  in  enteritis,  typhoid,  and  especially  in 
nitis  (perityphlitis).  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  m  inverse 
to  the  amount  of  indican  in  the  urine. 

creased  indican  is  also  found  in  tuberculous  conditions,  not  only 
associated  with  the  breaking  down  of  tissue,  but  in  tuberculous 
3y  and  adenitis.  Whether  this  is  directly  connected  with  the 
;ulous  condition  or  is  due  to  an  associated  disturbance  of  digestion 
t  be  said.  The  former  seems  to  the  author  to  be  possible,  for 
nuria  has  been  found  in  patients  in  whom  the  digestion  was 
;ntly  normal.  This  observation  seems  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
istie  value. 

Qstipation  only  causes  indicanuria  when  putrefactive  processes 
ilace.  Indicanuria  is  not  found  in  simple  chronic  constipation. 
3  condition  resorption  is  usually  above  normal. 
!ertain  amount  of  dia^ostic  significance  is  attached  to  the  appear- 
if  indicanuria  in  conditions  in  which  protein  is  being  broken  down 
;r  parts  of  the  body  than  the  intestinal  tract.  To  this  class  belong 
berculous  conditions  mentioned  above.  Increased  indican  is  also 
3  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  putrid  bronchitis,  and  empyema.  It  is, 
er,  not  safe  to  assume  the  formation  of  pus  from  this  sign,  for  the 
■  has  observed  a  pronounced  indicanuria  in  tuberculosis  with  a 

exudate,  associated  with  hyperpyrexia. 

the  duct  of  the  pancreas  be  occluded,  the  amount  of  indican  in 
ine  will  be  diminished.  However,  as  the  indican  in  the  urine 
nally  quite  small  in  amount,  or  even  absent  altogether,  a  dimi- 
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nution  can  be  clinically  significant  of  a: 
duct  only  under  conditions  which  would  o 
of  a  large  amount  of  indican,  e.  g.,  jaundic 

We  can  frequently  demonstrate  indie 
the  following  methods.  They  depend  i 
agents  transform  indican  into  indigo. 
striking  to  enable  any  safe  diagnostic  con 
tinal  decomposition  or  any  other  process  o 
of  the  body,  or  as  to  the  location  of  an  ob 

Jaffe's  Indican  Test. — One-quartei 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentr 
drop  of  a  half-saturated  solution  of  comni 
ated  lime)  is  added.  If  no  reaction  takes 
chlorid  of  lime  solution  is  added,  drop  by  i 
urine  contains  considerable  quantities  of  in 
cipitated  indigo  will  appear  in  the  upper 
zone  of  action  of  the  chlorid  of  lime  soli 
more  intensely  colored  upon  standing, 
indican  be  present,  the  entire  fluid  willt 
careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  chk 
that  case  the  indigo  formed  by  the  oxidat 
further  oxidized  to  yellow  isatin.  Prote 
removed  by  boiling  and  filtration.  The  i 
dissolve  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  cl 
coloriag  the  latter  blue.  If  only  a  small 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  adding  too 
the  test  has  been  modified  at  the  Bern  Cli 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrochloric 
tube  and  a  drop  of  the  chlond  of  lime 
ture  is  well  shaken,  and  then  the  urini 
it,  either  by  letting  the  urine  flow  down  i 
still,  by  letting  it  fall  upon  the  surface  c 
by  drop,  through  a  filter.  The  indican  rei 
beautifully  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  t\ 

Obennayer's  Test. — Obenna^er'  claims  tba 
aive  oxidation,  which  is  a  defect  in  Jaffa's  teat, 
oxidizing  agent  instead  of  chlorid  of  lime.     He  ac 

'  [The  qualitative  tests  for  indican  seem  to  beai 
in  urinary  analysis.  The  amount  of  indium  foun 
is  either  not  detectable  by  the  ordinary  teats  or  is 

On  the  other  hand,  when  excessive  putrefact 
when  suppurative  processes  are  occurring,  the  u 
that  the  chloroform  extract  will  be  almost  black 
immediate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  clinician,  i 
taken  to  unload  the  bowel,  that  the  indican  will 
It  18  often  found  that  symptoms  of  autointoxicat 
appearance  of  increased  indican  in  the  urine, 
leading  to  indieanuria  iu  removed.  It  would  als 
states  of  metabolism  the  production  of  indican  i 
of  intoxication  which  are  not  produced  when  tl 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  sometimes  finds  a  la 
with  no  positive  subjective  symptoms,  and,  on  I 
indican  in  other  patients  will  De  accompanied  by 
This  is  sometimes  seen  in  certain  affections  of  the 

"  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1890,  No.  9. 
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cent,  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  in  order  to  precipitate  those  substanoes 
Dreveot  the  shaking  out  of  the  indigo  by  the  chloroform.  AfWrr  removing  the 
tate  by  filtration,  ne  adds  an  equal  volume  of  fuming  concentrated  hydro- 
acid,  which  contains  4  gm.  of  ferric  chlorid  to  the  hter.  The  mixture  is  thcD 
The  reaction  will  take  place,  he  claims,  within  a  few  momeDte,  and  the 
may  then  be  extracted  with  chloroform.  Obermayer  believes  that  this 
;  is  adapted  for  an  accurate  colorimetric  determination  of  the  amount  of 
L  present. 

lann's  Test. — J,  Amann'  recommends  sodium  pyrosulphate  <Na,S,0,)  as 
jizing  reagent.  He  claims  that  this  reagent  also  will  not  cause  any  loss 
go  by  exceesive  oxidation.  The  test  is  performed  as  follows;  To  20  cc. 
e  are  added  a  tew  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  6  cc.  of  chloroform,  and  then 
f  a  iO  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  pyrosulpliate.  They  are  mixed  xentty 
etal  mmut«fi  (too  much  shakine  may  produce  an  emulsion).  The  cliloro- 
:  then  allowed  to  settle  and  will  be  colored  blue  by  the  indigo.  The  method 
utilized  for  an  exact  colorimetric  determination. 

uber's  Test.' — A  test-tube  is  filled  with  1  volume  of  the  urine  and  2  volumes 
rochloric  acid.  Two  or  3  drops  of  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid  solution  are  added, 
i  mixtuiE  shaken.  The  urine  is  colored  in  a  few  minules  violet  to  blue.  The 
may  be  shaken  out  with  chloroform.  Oamic  acid  may  further  change  the 
to  a  colorless  substance.      Highly  colored  urines  may  be  clarified  with  basic 

her  oxidizing  reagenta  often  produce  a  more  or  leas  distinct  indican 
an,  e.  g.,  nitric  acid  in  the  test  for  bile-pi^ents,  (See  p.  575.) 
!  employment  of  nitric  acid  for  the  detection  of  indican  there  is 
danger  of  decolorizing  the  indigo.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
irization  of  indigo  is  one  of  the  reactions  of  nitric  acid,  which  is 
ore  not  a  reliable  ^ent  for  the  detection  of  indican. 

ah'eady  mentioned,  indican  is  sometimes  oxidized  spontaneouBly 
igo  in  the  urine  before  or  after  being  voided.  Urine  which  con- 
indigo  presents  a  black,  green,  or  bluish  tint.  All  that  is  neces- 
0  prove  that  the  color  is  due  to  indican  is  to  shake  the  urine  with 
form  and  then  allow  the  latter  to  settle,  when  it  will  be  seen  to 
turned  blue.     The  needle-shaped  or  thin,  plate-like  crystals  of 

may  sometimes  be  detected  microscopically  in  the  unne  sedi- 
or  even  in  the  residue  of  the  dried  chloroform  extract. 

PBESENCE  AND  DETECTION  OF  PHENOL 

aces  of  phenol  in  the  form  of  phenyl  sulphuric  and  phenol  glycu- 

icids  are  normally  present  in  the  urine.     After  the  administration 

nol,  the  amount  is  largely  increased,  and  this  is  more  pronounced 

resorption  through  exposed  surfaces  has  occurred  from  the  use  of 

ic  dressings.     Pathologically,  phenol   is   increased  in  the  urine 

creased  intestinal  putrefaction   and   in    pus-fonnation.     Brieger 

"  ;tl  believes  that  fever  itself  causes 

observer  claims  that  the  amount  of 

ffering  from  typhoid  allows  one  to 

occurring  in  the  intestine,  and  that 

t  of  phenol  points  to  an  intestinal 

lol  in  the  urine  and  the  approximate 

n  p.  611.    The  blackish  green  color 

led  on  p.  555. 

[nation  of  indican  see  p.  643. 
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BOSENBACH'S  REACTION  {BSD  a 

Rosenbsch '  baa  described  tbe 
nitric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  < 
being  continually  boiled.  The  uria 
red  color,  while  the  foam  produced 
reddish  or  browniBh-red  color  withoi 
not  distinctive,  as  it  may  be  due  I 
tinued  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  tuj 
yellowish  red  or  yellow  with  a  yellov 
of  soda  or  ammonia  drop  by  drop 
which  dissolves  in  an  excess  with  the 
In  these  cases  the  urine  is  Bometin 
sometimes  a  slight  reddish  tinge  o 
acid  while  the  specimen  is  still  col< 
principally — although  perhaps  not  e 
mdigo-red  (indirubin,  indigo-purpuri 
or  indican.  (See  p.  579.)  It  may  to 
tion  of  skatol  pigments  by  means  ( 
acid.  Indigo  is  often  produced  in  tl 
the  reaction.  The  test  has  a  diagni 
the  indican  reaction. 

DETECTION  OF  MELANIN  (PHYM/ 
A  peculiar  browimh-blAck  cobrinK-i 
torrhuain),  Bometimes  appears,  partly  aa 
in  the  urine  of  patients  sufFering  with  n 
taioa  melanin  is  Blackisli.  Expoaure  to  th 
acid  or  ferric  chlorid,  will  turn  it  still  darker 


also  produces  a  dark  color.  An  excess  of  br 
uation  and  throw  down  a  dense  dirty-yi 
nitric  acid  will,  under  certain  circumstanc 
may  be  confounded  with  indigo,  and  melai 
The  solubility  of  indigo  ia  chloroform,  an 
differentiate  them. 

UROROSEIN  ( 

A  red  color  is  not  infrequently  notice 

addition  of  mineral  acids,  especially   liydi 

and  in  many  conditions  of  disease.      Neni 

pipnent  which  they  called  t '~ 

urine.     It  i l_Ci_,  :j__.^ 

evidently  d 
contrast  to  Rosenbach's  reaction  (indigo-r 
the  addition  of  alkaline  carbonates  to  the 
is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  ether. 


This  pigment  occurs  in  normal  urine, 
quantities  of  food  and  alcohol,  and  after 
pathologic  urines  in  digestive  disturbances 
la  the  pigment  which  is  responsible  for  the 
sediments.  It  n'as  formerly  regarded  as  id 
to  be  a  different  substance.  Urines  cont 
are  of  a  decided  orange  color.  When  con 
pigment,  a  carmin-red  color  is  produced; 

"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch 
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rient  Gist  to  a  purplish  blue  and  then  to  a  green.     These  reactions  obtain 
pure  solutions  of  the  pigment,  however,  and  such  solutions  aie  difficult 
in.     The  coloring-matter  la  soluble  in  smyl  alcohol  and  bleached  on  exposure^ 
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robilin  is  in  all  probability  a  derivative  of  bilirubin.  Modem 
lotions  have,  however,  cast  doubt  upon  the  old  aseumption  that 
I  identical  with  hydrobilirubin.  Urobilin  ocurs  in  BtnaU  amounta 
Q  normal  urine,  but,  according  to  Saillet,  not  until  the  urobilinogen 
jen  acted  upon  by  light.  The  Qonnal  yellow  color  of  the  urine  is 
je  to  urobilin,  but  to  urochrome. 

inically,  the  detection  of  urobilinogen  has  the  same  significance 
it  of  urobilin.  According  to  the  investigations  of  F.  Miiller,  uro- 
8  formed  from  biliary  coloring-matters  in  the  intestine.  Whether 
I  be  formed  directly  from  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood  is 
nown.  Hilflebrandt  describes  a  case  in  which  there  was  total 
lion  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  and  a  severe  jaundice, 
was  the  resorption  of  an  enormous  hematoma.  During  this 
there  was  no  urobilin  in  the  urine  or  other  fluids  of  the  body. 
ncludes  that  neither  the  liver  nor  the  other  processes  of  metabolimn 
able  to  transform  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood  directly  into 
in.  It  is,  however^  questionable  if  this  is  so  in  all  cases, 
itbologically,  urobilin  is  found  in  increased  amount  in  many 
of  jaundice  (urobilin  jaundice).  The  conditions  for  this  are  that 
bile  reaches  the  intestine  (F.  Muller).  One  also  finds  a  large 
at  of  urobilin  in  all  affections  associated  with  the  breaking  down  of 
lis,  as  in  fever,'  scurvy,  internal  hemorrhage,  and  pernicious  anemia. 
i  at  one  time  assumed  that  the  urobilin  was  a  direct  transformation 
ct  of  the  breaking  down  of  blood  coloring-matter.  It  is  now  be- 
that  the  urobilin  is  formed  from  the  bihary  coloring-matters,  as 
mally  the  case,  and  is  only  excreted  in  the  urine  because  in  these 
the  liver  is  incapable  of  transforming  it  to  biliary  pigment.  (Dis- 
Dce  of  the  intermediary  circulation  of  urobilin  between  the  liver 
he  intestine.)  This  is  in  accord  with  the  modem  view  that  in 
cases  the  jaundice,  which  was  previously  assumed  to  be  hemato- 
8,  is  also  a  sequd  of  insufficiency  of  the  fiver. 
lis  view  makes  doubtful  the  diagnostic  significance  of  the  presence 
ibilin  in  the  urine  as  showing  an  internal  hemorrhage.  It  waslor- 
thought  that  the  blood  coloring-matters  were  transformed  into 
ain  and  hematoidin,  and  were  excreted  as  urobilin.  Hence  the 
ion  of  this  substance  was  thought  to  indicate  cerebral  hemor- 
,  hemorrhagic  infarcts,  retro-uterine  hematocele,  and  extra-uterine 
ancy  with  internal  hemorrhage.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  all 
cases  a  disturbance  of  the  liver  is  not  excluded,  especially  when  the 
;ion  is  associated  with  fever.  For  the  recognition  of  cerebral  hem- 
le  the  detection  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  loses  much  of  its  signifi- 
,  as  differentiating  that  condition  from  softening.  Most  of  the 
Thages  of  the  bram  are  too  small  to  cause  a  distinct  increase  of 
in  in  the  urine.     The  larger  hemorrhages  are  too  rapidly  fatal  to 

liMebrandt,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Hed.,  1606,  vol.  lix,  has  shown  that  the  excretion  of 
D  is  not  directly  associated  with  fever,  but  is  a  result  of  conditions  asaociated 
rperpyrexia,  such  as  a  severe  infection  oi 
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show  urobilin  in  the  urine.  The  ex( 
expected  at  a  time  when  the  differe 
and  hemorrhage  ha^  more  theoretic  t 
of  the  brain,  the  fever  which  accoi 
urobilinuria. 

Urine  which  contains  a  very  larg* 
dark.  This  is  not  invariably  the  case 
very  intense  coloring  properties.  Ue 
be  increased  in  quantity  aJong  with  it 
dark  color.  In  fact,  a  very  dark  uri 
light  urine  a  large  amount  of,  urobiUi 

DETECTION  OF 

The  moat  accurate  method  for  tl 
of  urobilin  is  by  means  of  the  spect 
urine  with  a  httle  hydrochloric  acid 
tinct.  Acid  urobilin  solutions,  when  vi 
absorb  the  entire  blue  end  of  the  s 
green.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thin  laj 
^ows  an  absorption-band  between  gr 
trast  to  urobilm,  the  bihary  pigme: 
diffusely.  A  simple  chemical  methoi 
of  urobilin  is  as  follows:  The  urine  ii 
ammonia,  filtered,  and  a  few  drops  of  i 
solution  of  zinc  chlorid  are  added.  A 1 
if  urobilin  be  present. 

To  demonstrate  chemically  a  very 
urine  it  must  be  first  extracted  by  gei 
acidulated  with  &  few  drops  of  hydi 
volume  of  amyl  alcohol.  When  the  s 
it  will  be  colored  brown.  If  the  layi 
alcohol  portion  remain  cloudy,  like  an 
clarifying  may  be  aided  by  the  additic 
Several  drops  of  an  alcohob'c  amm 
Dzondii)  and  some  1  per  cent,  alcol 
then  added  to  the  amyl  alcohol  layi 
shows  the  presence  of  urobilin, 

Hildebrandt  recommends  as  beinj 
with  zinc  acetate.  The  reagent  is  an 
zinc  acetate  and  90  parts  of  absolute 
before  using.  Equal  parts  of  the  n 
and  the  precipitate  which  is  formed 
amount  of  urobilin  the  filtrate  shoi 
either  directly  or  after  the  addition  of 
the  characteristic  absorption-bands. 
is  that  the  large  amount  of  zinc  sail 
other  urinary  substances  which  inter 
rubin  in  the  urine  does  not  interfere 
amount  of  bilirubin  in  the  urine,  Sch 
by  adding  to  the  urine  one-quarter  of 
chlorid  solution,  neutralizing  carefuU; 
the  precipitate  containing  the  biliary 
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ether  the  urobilin,  tu  characterized  by  the  above-mentinned  teete,  is  a  spe- 
itetance,  or  whether  there  exist  aeveral  urobilinB,  has  been  recently  much 
\d.'  A  final  verdict  is  not  yet  posaible.  In  any  case  a  dilTerentiation  (sug- 
by  JoUee)  of  physioloeic  and  pathologic  urobilins  has  not  been  sufficiento^ 
out  to  be  of  any  clinical  value.  Hildebrandt  has  recently  returned  to  the  view 
Dbilin  is  a  deaaite  cbemic  subetance. 

Tcati  for  UroUlliioscn 

dcbrandt  uses  the  Schlessinger  test  described  above,  by  allowing  the  urine 
:  reagent  to  stand  for  twenty-four  holm  in  order  to  efFect  the  conversion  of 
logen  into  urobilin.  If  the  fluorescence  ia  only  to  be  observed  after  the  urine 
>d,  urobilinogen  is  alone  present.  If  a  fluorescence  is  obtained  at  once,  which 
»  after  twenty-four  liours,  both  Hubetances  are  present  in  the  original  urine. 
e  Para  dime  thy  lam  ido  ben  za  Id  ehyd  Keaction.—O.  NeubaueH  showed  that 
:tion  which  was  first  described  by  Ehrlich  was  due  to  the  presence  of  urobilino- 
er  Pappenheim  had  demonstrated  that  the  substance  was  constantly  present 
obitin.  Clemens,  Thomas,  and  Hildebrandt  are  those  who  have  done  the  most 
ith  this  reaction. 

sjrdinp  to  Hildebrandt,'  the  reaction  ia  carried  out  as  follows:  20  gm.  of 
oethylamidobenzaldehyd  are  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  100  cc.  of  conceo- 
iydn>cldoric  acid,  mure  acid  added,  until  the  volume  is  500  cc.,  and  then  the 
oade  up  with  water  to  1000  cc.  Two  drops  of  the  reagent  are  added  to  the 
If  the  urine  contain  urobilinogen,  it  becomes  dark  red  m  color,  and  shows  a 
the  orange-yeilow  between!)  and  E.  Occasionally  the  red  colormily  appears 
me  minutes  or  after  the  urine  has  been  heated.  The  spectroscopic  examina- 
ibeolutelv  necessary  for  the  test. 

Thomas  naa  shown  that  the  "bright  yellow"  reaction  which  occurs  with  the 
•et  described  on  p.  607  is  due  to  urobilinogen.  The  reaction  is  less  delicate 
e  paradimetbylainidobenzaldehyd  reaction. 

TATIVE  DEMONSTRATION  OF  GRAPE-SUGAR  {GLUCOSE  i  DEXTROSE) 
Prcparatton  of  the  Urloe  for  the  Qualitative  Test  fot  Sugi 

"       *     '  'ably  occur  in  every  normal 

ve  this  absolutely,  but  we  do 
than  before  fermentation  by 
on  the  contrary,  be  demon- 
it,  in  the  first  place,  discrimi- 
ucose  excretion  (diabetes  md- 
jsuria).  No  sharply  defined 
dese  two.  Glycosuria  accom- 
bral  and  digestive  alTectiona, 
on  monoxid,  chloral  hj^drate, 
Le  presence  of  glycuronic  acid 
lublimate,  amyl  nitrite,  nitro- 
)nged  hunger.  It  sometimes 
'  people  temporarily  excrete 
igeation  of  sugar  or  of  other 
lycosuria) . 

(h  cases  of  alimtntary  glyoMuria 
those  attributable  to  undue  con- 
icate  some  grave  disorder,  because 
or  sugar,  probably  for  the  reason 


MUnchen,  1903,  H.  2. 
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that  the  absorption  of  starch  takes  place  much 
dant  starch  infeBtion  gives  rise  to  sugar  excretic 
as  related  to  diabetes  mellitua,  and  reserve  thi 
glycoauria"  for  cases  where  the  starches  cod  bi 
sugar  excretion,  but  where  excessive  ingestion 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  excessive  ingestion  of  sugar . 
fectly  healthy  individuals. 

Urine  containing  much  glucose  is  pe 
pale  color  combined  with  a  high  specific 
amount  of  urine  is  usually,  although  not 
pale  urine,  excreted  in  excess  of  the  nonr 
specific  gravity  of  1030  or  more,  allows  o 
of  diabetes  mellitus.  Urine  containing  gl 
after  standing  for  some  time.  This  charac 
may  be  recognized  either  from  the  devcl( 
bles  or  from  the  microscopic  demonstrati 
Therefore  sugar  tests  must  always  be  perfi 

To  detect  a  small  quantity  of  glucose 
rally  select  for  examination  a  specimen  ^ 
short  time  after  eating,  because  the  quani 
at  a  maximum.  If  the  meal  was  rich  in 
more  liable  to  obtain  a  positive  result.  ( 
that  apparently  perfectly  healthy  people 
abundant  consumption  of  these  two  food 
of  starch  alone  produces  glycosuria  in  suci 
ered  as  on  the  border-line  between  health 

If  the  urine  contain  protein,  this  must  be  re 
teats  for  sugar.  (See  p.  566.)  If  it  contain  hydr 
p,  555),  this  compound  may  be  removed  by  shah 
and  filtering. 

Almost  all  the  qualitative  tests  for  sugar  aj 
urine  is  precipital«d  with  lead  acetate.  About  5 1 
are  added  to  50  cc.  of  urine;  the  mixture  is  filten 
from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  several  cubic 
of  sodium  phosphate,  this  solution  being  added  m 
The  decolorized  filtrate  is  then  employed  for  the 
purpose  than  the  original  urine,  since  various  Bubc 
wilh  the  reactions  have  been  removed.  The  orij 
and  also  remain  acid  after  the  addition  of  the  boi 
cipitated  from  an  alkaline  urine  by  the  addition 
be  finally  insured  by  the  addition  of  several  droj 
urines  should  be  diluted  with  2  or  3  volumea  of  wi 
of  certain  substances  which  interfere  with  the  rei 

An  appropriate  preparation  of  the  urine  for  tl 
treatment  with  mercuric  nitrate,  as  recommende 
'  lation. 


Glucose  may  be  detected  in  the  urir 
tests: 

IiIoafe-HelIer*<  T 

A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium  i 
to  about  three  times  this  volume  of  urine  i 
If  considerable  sugar  be  present,  the  mixti 
a  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  glucose, 
which  this  test  is  based  has  not  yet  beet 
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>D  is  absolutely  charactenBtic  of  eugar  only  when  the  color  be- 
dark  brown  or,  at  least,  yellowish  brown,  or,  with  a  diluted  urine, 
;enae  clear  yellow.  The  test  is  rather  dedicate,  a  cbaracteri»- 
ictioD  being  obtained  even  with  a  considerably  diluted  diabetic 
Unless  the  result  is  absolutely  certain,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  com- 
be reaction  with  that  obtained  from  a  normal  unne,  and  in  doubt- 
jes  even  with  that  from  a  diluted  urine.  If  the  mixture  of  dia- 
urine  and  potassium  hydroxid  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 
usly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  odor  of  burnt  sugar  should 
reloped. 

Redttctloa  Testa 
ommer's,  or  the  Copper  Test. — One-third  the  volume  of 
ium  or  sodium  hydroxid  is  added  to  the  urine  In  a  test-tube,  and 
Irop  by  drop  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (1  :  10),  the  mixture 
shaken  constantly  until  a  slight  excess  of  the  precipitated  eupric 
xid  remains  luidissolved.  If  sugar  be  present,  we  can  add  a  good 
nore  of  the  cupric  sulphate  solution  without  producing  a  precipi- 
uid  the  mixture  will  turn  a  beautiful  blue  color.  This  depends 
the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  glucose  the  formation  of  an  easily 
e  double  combination  takes  place,  which  holds  much  more  cupric 
xid  in  solution.  The  blue  color  does  not,  however,  positively 
the  presence  of  sugar,  because  it  also  occurs  if  the  urine  contain 
in  or  tartrates,  or  if  ammoniacal  decomposition  has  set  in.  Urine 
contains  protein  also  holds  some  cupric  hydroxid  in  solution,  but 
violet  color  is  produced.  If  we  heat  this  dark-blue  solution  just 
ling  in  the  presence  of  sugar,  cuprous  hydroxid  (Cuj(OH),)  and 
js  oxid  (CujO)  separate  in  greenish-yellow  clouds,  which  grad- 
tum  brick  red  and  finally  diffuse  throughout  the  fluid.  This  is 
I  the  fact  that  glucose  has  the  power,  in  alkaline  solution,  to  reduce 
hydroxid  to  cuprous  hydroxid  and  cuprous  oxid.  These  separate 
a  yellow  to  brick-red  precipitate,'  and  the  liquid  becomes  decolor- 
If  a  large  amount  of  sugar  be  present,  metallic  copper  (Cu)  may 
eparate  out  upon  the  side  of  the  test-tube  in  the  form  of  a  brown- 
1  coating. 

positive  and  typical  copper  reaction  certainly  permits  no  doubt  in 

I  to  the  pr^ence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  for  no  other  substances 

in  the  urine  which  can  furnish  in  every  detaO  a  corresponding 

3n.     At  most,  in  some  individual  instances,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

;uish  whether  it  is  glucose  or  some  other  reducing  carbohydrate 

B  present,  and,  from  the  much  greater  frequency  of  glucose,  it  is 

dly  safe  to  attribute  a  positive  copper  test  to  it.     To  be  perfectly 

n  that  the  reducing  action  is  due  to  glucose,  the  test  must  always 

regard  to  the  differentiation  between 

the  recognition  of  the  copper-reducing 

ear  more  or  less  abundantly  after  the 

or,  morphin,  phenol  derivatives,  such 

thallin,  chrysophanic  acid,  saccharin, 

both  physiologic  and  pathologic  con- 

1  formation,  compare  p.  611  et  seq. 
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If  the  copper  reduction  be  lesa  ty) 

as  to  whether  the  urine  contains  glu 
in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid 
glycuronic  acid,  does  reduce  copper 
difTercntiate  a  reaction  due  to  glu  cos 
one  of  the  above  constituents  of  tl 
should  be  noted:  If  the  reduction  b« 
must  not  only  be  decidedly  decoloriz* 
distinct  granular  precipitate  of  cup 
On  the  contrary,  the  reduction  by  no 
the  immediate  formation  of  a  yellow 
is  produced  merely  a  dirty  yellowish  J 
salts,  and  other  substances  keep  in  so 
oxid  which  is  formed.  It  does  often 
ing  the  test  to  stand  for  some  time  ii 
down  a  yellowish-red  precipitate,  i 
geative  of  glucose.  The  above  distil 
reduction  is  in  reality  a  quantitativ 
keeps  a  much  larger  amount  of  cupro 
able  still  further  to  reduce  this  solubl 
cannot  remain  in  solution.  It  is  evi( 
ference  between  urine  containing  sugt 
urine  contain  less  than  0.2  per  cent,  i 
as  in  normal  urine  without  precipita 
cuprous  oxid  will  remain  in  solutioi 
such  slight  amounts  of  sugar  simplj 
turbidity.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  w 
some  diagnostic  importance)  that  th 
intense,  clearer,  and  in  a  measure  m 
urine,  very  likely  because  the  fluid  i 
suboxid,  despite  the  fact  that  it  remai 
Trommer's  test  produces  a  clear  yell 
the  red  suboxid  usually  appears  a  sh< 
attention  to  these  facts,  an  expert 
atypical  reactions  in  recognizing  a  > 
which  has  been  influenced  by  the  dit 
of  the  normal  urinary  constituents 
Trommer's  test  at  a  temperature  of 
tain  method  in  doubtful  cases,  becai 
constituents  do  not  reduce  to  any  no 
is  easily  obtained  by  first  boiling  th 
volume  of  cold  potassium  hydroxid, 
tion. 

To  make  Trommer's  teat  as  delicate  i 
as  much  cupric  oxid  as  possible  in  solution, 
oxid  may  be  precipitated.  This  end  is  t 
continuing  to  add  cupric  sulphate  until  a 
the  other  hand,  too  much  should  not  be 
cupric  hydroxid,  when  heated  with  potai 
from  the  formation  of  ciipric  oxid,  and  so  v 

The  delicacy  of  the  test  may  somctin 
urine  containing  sugar  two  to  five  times. 
of  the  urine  to  dissolve  the  suboxid  and  i 
where  the  undiluted  urine  gave  no  reacti 
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ioD  will  not  produce  any  change,  because  the  slight  trace  of  cupiouB  <nud 
'ormed  will  remaiQ  in  Bolution  m  spite  of  the  dilution. 

ber  method  of  improving  the  delicacy  of  Trommer's  test  IB  to  shake  the 
t  with  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal,  and  finally  filter.  The  animal 
evidently  retains  certain  substances  which  dissolve  the  suboxid  and  pre- 


modifitation  of  TTommer't  teet  can  be  recommended  for  the  detection 

1  quantities  ol  susar.     It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  animal  charcoal 

rb  giucoee  while  in  solution,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  washed  out  of  the 


again.  See^en  makes  a  thin  paste  with  purified  animal  charcoal  and 
to  be  examined.  A  few  minutes  later  this  paste  is  poured  upon  a  filter. 
:  urine  has  filtered  through,  he  waehes  the  charcoal  remaining  upon  the 
er  with  as  much  water  as  he  employed  urine,  and  then  repeats  tne  process. 
kte  of  each  washine  is  kept  separate,  and  Trommer's  test  is  performed 
I  of  these  filtrates.  The  substances  which  cause  the  solution  of  the  cuprous 
be  retained  in  the  carbon  much  longer  than  will  the  glucose.  Frequently 
lucceede  best  with  the  second  or  third  wasb-water,  as  the  first  may  contain 
'  of  the  substances  which  dissolve  the  suboxid.  This  method  is  very  much 
sitive  for  urine  which  contains  only  a  slight  amount  of  sugar  than  Trom- 
t  upon  the  urine  itself.  Beegcn  cl^ms  that  a  positive  reaction  is  abxoiute 
he  presence  of  sugar,  because  the  second  or  third  wash-water  from  a  normal 
I  no  longer  reduce. 

oopper  test  may  also  be  performed  with  Fthling'a  iotution,  such  as  is  used 
titative  determinations.  (See  p.  619.)  This  should  be  freshly  prepared 
;  before  use;  it  consists  of  equal  parteof  solutions  land  II.  The  test  should 
Tned  as  foUows:     About  fi  cc.  of  urine  are  first  boiled  in  a  test-tube,  and 

0  cool  for  about  twenty  seconds;  then  about  1  cc.  of  Fehling's  solution  is 
If  sugar  lie  present,  the  reaction  appears  immediately.  The  reason  we  allow 
men  to  cool  off  to  about  60°  or  70    C.  is  because  at  that  temperature  normal 

1  no  longer  reduce.  If  an  insufficient  amount  of  copper  be  added,  the  cuprous 
.  which  is  formed  will  not  become  precipitated,  but  will  remain  dissolved 
iw  solution.     In  such  an  event  the  test  must  be  repeated  with  an  increased 

of  Fehling's  solution.  Fehling's  solution  possesses  no  particular  advan- 
the  qualitative  test;  on  the  contrary,  the  selection  of  exactly  the  amount 
r  solution  to  procure  a  maximum  precipitation  of  cuprous  oxid  is  much 
Scult  with  this  than  it  is  with  Trommer's  test,  wher^  the  least  excess  of 

easily  recog^iized  by  the  appearance  of  undissolved  cupric  hydroxid. 

ein  in  >t  interfere  with  the  reduction  of  the 

but  il  precipitation  of  the  red  suboxid.     For 

Bon  tl  >e  removed  from  the  urine  before  per- 

the  U  It  IB  equally  important  to  perform  all 

:este  v  ause  the  ammomum  carbonate  and  the 

monia  le  fermentation  will  abo  prevent  the 

■med  and  the  above  precautions 
ill  the  most  practical  and  safest 

of  sugar.  Only  a  large  amount 
salts  of  glycuronic  acid  can  lead 
gard  to  the  appearance  of  the  lat- 
1  be  remarked  that  after  success- 
he  glucose  to  disappear  from  the 
f  combined  glycuronates  present, 
itinguished  from  dextrose  by  the 
■eduction.     In  doubtful  cases  the 

as  controls,  particularly  Alm&i- 
l  Rubner's  test. 
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Products  of  abnormal  metaboliam  which  effect  reduction: 

TTommer'a  Test.  Almin-Nylandtr't  Tetf. 

oees  (dextrose,  levuloae,  isomaltose,  Uctoae  [in  puerperal  women— Ed.]), 
'i  glycc^en,  increased  quantitiee  of  glycuronic  acid  compounds, 
nogentisic  acid.  Blood-pinnent. 

Increa^    quantities    of    hematopor- 

Homogentiaic  acid  (weak). 


TromTner' 

iTaU. 

Almtn-Nj^tuUr't  Te*t. 

maldehyd. 

orofoim. 

Drugs  or  the  derivati 

Trommtr'i 

Test. 

Almin^Nrfiander'4,  Tett. 

neUdin. 
in. 

Antipyrin. 
Arbutm. 
Benzoic  acid. 

add. 

balsam. 

Chloral. 

Eucalyptol. 

Glycuronic  acid  compounds  of  drugs. 

Die  acid  eompounda  of 

drugs. 

..  5S7.) 
tin. 

Kairin. 

Rheum    (also    frangula    and    csecani 

acid. 

sjr^'- 

al. 
ine. 

Senna. 
SulphonaL 

Trionai. 

PheayOiydratln  Test  (Flaehei-v.  Jalocb) 

I  drope  of  a  concentrated  Bolution  of  lead  acetate  are  added  to  about  10 
rine,  and  the  precipitate  Bltered  off;  tiie  filtrate  is  acidified  with  a  drop  of 
cid;  phenylhvdraziu  hydrochlorid,  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  a  piece  of  sodium 
the  size  of  a  oean,  are  added.  The  mixture  is  heated  for  about  a  half-hour 
rater-bath  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 

lucose  be  present,  a  yellow  precipitate  separates  out  upon  cooling.     This 

of  characteristic  microscopic  aggregates  of  needle-like  crystals  of  phenyl- 

x>ne  (Fig.  236).     If  the  precipitate  be  not  crystalline  or  of  a  yellow  color,  or 

ystals  are  not  of  the  form  represented  in  the  accouipanyinK  plate,  we  must 

''      ■'    ■  ''     '     '  "'  "'■'   "      The  teet  is  very  delicate  and  even  sufficient 

it.  of  sugar  in  the  urine.     Ah  a  matl«r  of  fact, 

'poses,  e^  under  certain  conditions  the  nonoal 

,  positive  reaction.     Besides,  there  is  a  source 

■  substances  that  are  normally  found  in  urine 

the  determination  of  the  melting-point  of  the 

entification  may  be  obtained,  but  this  is  too 

This  is  also  the  best  method  of  distinguishiiw 

zones  of  otlier  carbohydrates  which,  thoUj^ 

fore  performing  the  phenylfaydrazin  test,  it  is 

rom  the  urine. 

Q  simplified  by  Cipollina'  under  Salkowski's 


over  a  small  flame  for 
prevent  bumping.  F 
about  1160  are  next 
heated  a  moment  mc 
cially  in  the  caae  of  . 


rU.  236.— Crystmh  of  ; 

tab  appear  immediati 
U  necessary  to  allow 
at  all  characteristic,  t 
of  needles  are. 


Ten  cc.  of  a  conce 

to  10  parts  of  distillec 
and  ammonia  carefuU 
temftinB.  The  mixtu 
heating,  it  glucose  be  ] 
red.  The  chemistry  i 
very  delicate,  and  th 
douDtful.  If  the  pre 
au  lait,  and  is  no  lonfi 
The  author  does  notli 


Several  of  the 
unless  the  reaction 
is  positive. 

Trommer's  and 
reducing  substance 
cose.  If  the  redui 
same  patient,  and 
ances  of  diabetes  n 
appearance),  the  j 
cornea,  for  all  prac 
substance  appears 
diagnosing  diabeti 
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ig  substance  in  question  is  some  carbohydrate.  Either  Hubner'a 
le  pheaylhydrazin  test,  or  the  fermentation  teat  will  answer  this 
e.  The  last  mentioned  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  convincing 
mgar  tests,  and  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  doubtful  caacs.  It 
[s  upon  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  yeast  to  any  urine  which 
18  fermentable  sugar  produces  a  decomposition  or  fermentation, 
le  carbohj-drates  are  transfonncd  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid 
J'roof  of  the  fennentation  is  obtained  by  demonstrating  the  pres- 
■  the  carbon  dioxid.  (Concerning  the  conclusions  as  to  the  tj^w 
ohydrate,  see  p.  594  et  seq.) 

!  fermentation  test  is  performed  as  follows;  A  test-tube  is  filled 
brim  with  urine,  a  piece  of  ordinary  compressed  yeast '  the  size  of 
s  dropped  in,  and  the  tube  is  then  gently  shaken  until  the  yeast  is 
divided,  without  allowing  any  air  to  enter.  The  tube  is  closed 
perforated  cork  which  carries  a  V-shaped  piece  of  glass  tubing 
37,  &).  The  test-tube  is  then  inverted,  placed  in  a  beaker,  and 
some  moderately  warm  place  (best,  25°  to  30°  C).    If  the  urine 


itstioD  tube;    b. 

formed  from  it  by  fennenta- 
fill  accumulate  at  the  upper 
through  the  V-shaped  tube. 
jes'  arc  still  more  convenient 

it  similar  tubes,  the  one  filled 
,her  with  normal  urine,  yeast, 
)se.  These  will  serve  to  con- 
prove  that  the  yeast  is  active. 
Bssary  precaution,  the  fennen- 
;  to  j^j  of  1  per  cent,  of  sugar 

the  washings  teet«d  (or  glucose  by 
«  thorouehfy  freed  from  glucose  by 
is  UBually  five  from  sugar.  The 
to  he  used  in  testing  for  glucoae. 
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rder  to  detect  the  presence  of  fructoee,  Seliwanoff's  reaction  may  be  use<l. 
fine  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  bydmchlonc  acid  containing 
in  the  following  proportion:  0.5  resorein,  30  cc.  water,  and  30  cc.  concen- 
?drochloric  acid.  If  a  Burgundy-red  color  occur  after  heating,  the  presence 
jge  may  be  suspected.  The  test  is  not,  however,  perfectfy  convincing.' 
(u  8Uggeet«d  that  the  color  be  extracted  with  amyl  alcohol  after  ueutraiizing 
e  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  examined  spectnv 
y.  Dilute  solutions  give  an  abaorption-band  in  the  green  region  of  the 
1  between  the  lines  E  and  B.  More  concentrated  solutions  show  a  second 
he  blue  at  F.  The  color  may  be  extracted  from  the  alcohol  by  repeated 
with  water.  The  alcohol  then  becomes  ycUow  in  color.  The  red  color 
moff's  reaction  must  appear  at  once,  Tor  on  continued  heating  other  carbo- 
1  give  the  same  reaction,  Fnictose  may  be  formed  from  glucose  in  this 
ccording  to  Guiart  and  Grimbert,  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  soluble 
)1  after  cooling  is  chaiacteristic  for  the  presence  of  frvctone. 
le  urine  contSin  ^xybutyric  acid,  boeidea  glucose  and  fructose,  the  de- 
f  the  three  is  more  complicated.  The  polaiimetric  and  titration  estimatioiu 
gtee,  and  after  fermentation  the  urine  is  still  levorotatory.  The  levorota- 
rr  fermentation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
btaiced  by  polarization  and  the  estimation  by  titration, 
presence  of  paired ^iycuionic  acids  in  the  urine  which  not  infrequently  occurs 
lie  urines,  and  which  also  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light  if)  the  left,  may 
nmplicate  matters.  Comi»are  the  detection  of  glycuti3Uic  acids,  p.  597. 
>rding  to  Strauss  and  Raspide,  alimentary  fructosuria  is  an  important  diag- 
gn  of  disease  of  the  liver.  Raspide  (Thesis,  Toulouse,  1903)  found  in  92 
.  of  caaes  of  disease  of  the  liver  an  alimentary  fructosuria  when  the  farting 
las  given  60  gm.  of  fructose  in  200  cc.  of  water.  The  results  are,  however, 
ited  by  the  fact  that  in  purely  functional  affections  of  the  liver  one  obtains 
ntaiy  fructosuria.  The  excretion  of  fructose  may  be  detected  one  to  three 
ter  its  ingestion. 

lence  and  Detection  of  the  Peatoses. — Pentoses  are  carbohydrates,  each 
:  of  which  contains  5  atoms  of  carbon,  or  some  multiple  of  five.  They  have 
□d  repeatedly  in  diabetic  urine,  but  frequently  also  in  urine  without  glucose.* 
osuna  was  first  observed  temporarily  as  so-called  alimentary  pentosuria 
•■  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  fruits  which  are  rich  in  pentosea,  such  as 

plums,  huckleberries,  and  also  after  beer.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
ination  of  pentose  is  chronic  and  independent  of  the  (quantity  and  nature 
lentoees  in  the  ingested  food.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  specific  pentose 
1  recognized  by  Neuberg  as  optically  inactive  arabinose.  The  amount 
K  in  the  urine  may  vary  between  0.1  and  I  per  cent.,  so  tliat  the  daily  quan- 
reted  can  never  exceea  20  gm.  A  theory  for  this  pentosuria  in  still  quile 
lie.     But  pentosuria  certaimy  bears  no  relation  to  diabetes  mellitus.     Biat* 

described  p^tosuria  as  a  hereditary  anomaly.  The  demonstration  of 
in  the  urine  is  clinically  important  only  because  an  erroneous  dia^osis 
tee  mellitus  may  be  made.  This  is  all  the  more  important  since  it  has 
ly  been  observed  that  patients  with  pentosuria  are  injured  by  a  rieid  dia- 
t  which  does  not  influence  the  amount  of  excreted  pentose  in  the  slightert 

Urines  containing  pentoses  give  a  reduction  with  Trommer's  and  Nylan- 
ts.*  They  are  optically  inactive,  and  do  not  ferment  with  yeast.  They  show 
wing  reaction: 

m's  reaction  is  commonly  employed  for  the  detection  of  pentoses.  Sal- 
lescribee  it  as  follows:  A  little  phloroglucin  is  heated  in  5  to  6  cc.  of  fuming 
loric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  leave  a  slight  excess  undissolved;  the  solif 
livided  into  approximately  equal  parts.  To  1  portion  }  cc.  of  the  urine 
unined  is  added;  to  the  other  portion  )  cc.  of  normal  urine.     Both  specimens 

warmed  over  a  water-bath.     It  is  advisable  to  decolorize  both  specimens 

Holler,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904.     Giucosamin  gives  the  test. 

t.  phvsiol.  Chem.,  xxxviii,  655, 556. 

Jtowski   and    Jastrowitz,    Centralbl.    f.    d.    med.    Wiss.,    1892 ,   vol.  xix: 

l(i,  ibid.,  vol.  xxxii,  orBerUn.klin.  Woch,,  1895,  No,  17;  compare  the  collected 

of  Pentosuria  by  G.  Bendix,  Stuttgart,  1904;  Bial,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1904, 

rlin.  klin,  Woch.,  1904,  No.  21. 

e  reduction  ordinarily  occurs  only  after  prolonged  heating,  and  then  quite 

r  throughout  the  entire  solution. 
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mtose.    The  reaults  of  investi^atore  of  this  reaction  a; 


DETECTION  OF  GLYCUBONIC  ACID 
cuTomc  acid  is  formed  in  the  bod;,  probabljr  even  under  phfidoltigic  ocm- 

by  the  oxidation  of  glucose,  from  which  it  differs  but  little  in  its  elemen- 
mposition.  It  appears  in  the  urine  when  an  opportunity  is  furnished  for 
^oome  combined  m  the  organlem  with  other  bodies,  and  ho  to  escape  com- 
udation.    There  are  a  great  many  aubetances  which  may  combine  with  gly- 

acid.  Among  them  are  chloral  bydrate,  morphin,  camphor,  oil  of  turpea- 
IJcylic  acid,  saccharin,  Bantonin,  thallin,  chiysophanic  a^id,  menthol,  moot 
ihenob  and  phenol  derivatives,  i.  e.,  indol,  ekatol,  naplithol,  etc.  FlQckiger' 
ived  that,  aside  from  the  uric  acid  and  kreatinin  contained,  the  reducing 
3t  normal  urine  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  paired  combinations  M 
nic  acid,  especially  the  phenol,  parakresol,  indol,  and  skatol  glycuronatee. 
--''  has  more  recently  confirmed  these  obscrvatiomi,  and  in  addition  has 


Lhat  the  excretion  of  the  combined  glycuronates  lias  a  bearing  upon  diabetes 
J  and  upon  alimentary  glycosuria.  He  claims  that  after  excessive  ingestion 
Dhydrat€s,  and  eEpeciaUy  of  glucose,  latve  quantities  of  the  gtycuronic  acid 
e  sometimes  excreted  in  human  urine  before  sugar  appears.  In  these  cases 
B  as  if  the  organism  were  able  f«  oxidize  the  ingested  sugar  up  to  the  stage 
iironic  acid,  out  no  further.  This  hypotheKis  of  the  or^in  of  glycuronic 
11  explain  the  frequently  coincident  occurrence  of  combmed  glycuronates 


..._ .  ..ich  has  been  obflen'ed  both  in  alimentary  glycosuria 

dialietes  mellitue.     Here  a  part  of  the  glucose  which  is  not  utilised  has  been 
ioalj "■  *       ' '     "      '■'      ■    ' 

betic  patient  upon  a  succMsful  diet,  i.  c,  It  still  reduces  but  does  not  ferment. 
be  reduction  is  peculiar  in  that,  unlike  the  glucose  reduction,  it  occurs  veiy 
(see  below).  Many  discrepancies  between  the  quantitative  estimations  M 
ount  of  sugar  by  the  polarization,  by  the  fermentation,  and  by  the  copper 
n  thus  be  explamed  by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  glucone  and  some  com- 
[lycuronatea.  The  latter,  unlike  the  sug^r,  rotat*  to  the  left,  but  like  it, 
Glycuronic  acid  has  never  been  found  m  the  urine  except  in  combination. 
er  claims  that  these  combinations  can  be  spUt  up  by  boinng  for  one  tJi  five 
9  w-ith  1  per  cent.  H,SOy  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  combined  and  of  the 

n ._j  _i ;j  —  1 ^mined  in  the  urine.     The  duration 

each  combined  glycuronate  by  di 
acter  in  the  n" 


ployed  to  detect  the  combined  gly- 


■cutonates,  will  enter  into  combina- 
lydrazin  tent,  employed  for  demon- 
viil  give  a  negative  result  if  we  em- 
glycuronates;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
)  test  by  fir^t  boiling  the  urine  with 

t  does  reduce  alkaline  copper  solu- 
es,  in  spite  of  its  reducing  power, 
rmentation  wiU  produce  an  mcom- 


itter  boiling  with  H,SO,  (see  above), 
nd  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1901,  No.  16 


CRINAHY   EXAMINATIO 
;re  is  also  glucose  in  the  urine,  the  dextroro 


e  oontaiDing  glycuronates  reacta  to  the  o 
bimition  has  occurred  by  bailing  with  1 
urine  containing  pentoaes  (p.  59S). 

DETECTION  OF  ACETONE  (CHr 

of  acetone  occur  in  every  normal 
ed  in  fever,  with  starvation,  with  a 
itus,  in  certain  formB  of  digestive  d 
urcinoma. 

investigations  have  shown  that  th 
limination  b  to  be  found  in  the  r 
liet,  80  that  the  energy  reouireinents 
is  and  fats.     A  healthy  individual  m 

of  acetone  if  carbohydrates  be  i 
38  mellitus  the  conditions  are  eun 
properly  combuat  carbohydrates.     1 

partial  tolerance  for  carbohydrate 
ougb  dietary  regulation,  the  carboby 
ited.  In  the  more  severe  cases  in 
ate  is  distinctly  reduced,  one  finds 
1  with  a  diet  containing  carbohydr 
ition  of  these  substances,  the  capa 
Uy  loBt.  The  increase  in  the  acetoti 
an  important  criterion  as  to  the  use  \ 
1  diet,  and,  therefore,  of  the  severi 
e  remembered  that  in  so-called  ca 
ates  split  off  from  proteins  in  the  i 
B  free  carbohydrates  themselves.  A 
;onditions  associated  with  acetonuri 
>f  a  special  acetonuria  or  acetonemii 
tions  necessary  for  the  increased  € 
cases  is  a  decrea.srd  or  inhibited  c. 
rd  to  the  source  of  the  acetone  com] 
it  the  fats,  which  with  incomplete  c 
olized  abnormally,  furnish  the  grei 
s,  while  the  proteins  play  a  second 
-acids  into  which  they  are  at  first  b 
iption,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
ise  the  elimination  of  the  compoui 

i  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fat  meta 
;  on  the  amount  of  fat  administere 
1  up  in  the  ti-s-sues,  and  is  from  there 
y  formed  from  areto-acetic  acid,  an 
last  is  the  product  of  the  abnormal  f 
ic  acid,  and  (^.oxj'butyric  acid  stai 
ind  all  are  grouped  together  under 
r  acidosis  compounds. 

'  Sttlubli,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  19 
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1  excellent  r^sum^  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in  the  article 
agnus-Levy,  in  the  Ergebmsse  der  inneren  Medizin  und  Kinder- 
inde,  1908,  Springer,  Berlin;  also  Ewing,  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1909. 
,'   acetonuria  in   the   clinical  sense  is  understood   an  increased 
lation  of  acetone  In  the  urine,  which  may  be  suspected  from  the 

odor  which  the  urine  possesees,  and  also  by  the  sweetish  odor  of 
reath.  Magnus-Levy  believes  that  the  greater  part  of  the  acetone 
not  occur  preformed   in   the 

but  is  the  result  of  the  break-  . 

>w-n  of  aceto-acetic  acid  while 
g  for  acetone. 

16  test  for  acetone  can  first  be 
with  the  urine  itself.     If  the 

b  negative,  the  urine  should 
itilled.  Acetone  is  very  vola- 
50  that  the  distillate  will  be 

richer  in  acetone  than  the 
.  and  smaller  quantities  can 
be  detected. 

Lstillation  can  be  performed 
ut  any  complicated  apparatus 
I  following  -way:  About  50  cc. 
he  acidified  with  a  little  phos- 
z  acid  (sufficient  for  a  marked 
)  reaction,  to  prevent  foaming) 
)ured  into  a  fractionation  flask 

238)  and  heated  to  gentle 
g,  preferably  over  a  water-bath 
er  a  wire  gauze.   A  test-tube  is 

all]       ■  ■  ecting 

for  itened 

*  pi  The  Fig.  J38.— Fnwtiondtion  fluk. 

',  op  closed 

a  e  will  now  collect  in  the  test-tube  without 

peci  Within  a  few  minutes  several  cubic  cen- 

ers  er,  and  the  acetone  test  can  then  be  per- 
•d  u 

add  be  also  present,  the  ditrtillation  will 
■h  an  event  another  method  must  be 
irine  is  reodered  eligbtly  alkatine  and 
shaken  with  water,  and  the  test  per- 

e,  one  of  the  following  tests  ia  usually 

little  Lugol's  solution '  is  added 
Qonia  to  produce  an  intense  black 
'ecipitate  will  gradually  disappear 
iresent,  a  yellowish  sediment  con- 
ce.  It  can  be  recognized  by  its 
^m.  lodiD,  1.8  gm.  potassium  iodid,  30 

—  -• ia,  one  may  use  tincture  of 

iodid  (1  part  iodin,  2  parts 
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icid  will  discharge  the  yellow  color,  and  the  solution  will  become 

red  or  violet.  This  test  may  lead  to  the  erroneous  supposition 
presence  of  acetone  if  the  urine  contain  parakresol  {von  Jaksch). 
e  one  which  is  usually  recommended  for  the  direct  examination 
e  without  difitillation ;  but,  according  to  the  author's  experience, 
it  in  that  case  very  delicate,  and  he  does  not  recommend  it.  If 
tillate  be  used,  however,  the  test  is  a  useful  one,  and  has  recently 
fcommended  by  Studer. 

irdcr  to  avoid  confusion  with  aldehyd,  Le  Noble  and  I^e  suggest 
:  of  ammonia  instead  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxids. 
ige's  Test. — Lange '  suggests  a  ring  test  as  a  modification  of 
and  Le  Noble's  tests,  and  which  appears  to  be  more  delicate. 
I  cc.  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  0.5  to  1.0  cc.  of  acetic  acid,  and  a 
aps  of  a  freshly  prepared  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  nitro- 
I  added.  The  mixture  is  overlaid  with  ammonia.  At  the  point 
;tion  a  characteristic  intense  violet  ring  is  formed.  The  color 
s  gradually  and  spreads  in  the  course  of  time  through  the  mix- 
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itoacetic  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  urine  of  healthy  individuals 

in  ordinary  diet,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  small  quantities.     As 

8- Levy  has  pointed  out,  most  of  the  acetone  found  in  the  urine 

le  form  of  acetoacetic  acid,  and  hence  the  acid  is  to  be  observed 

lame  class  of  cases  as  acetone  itself:  in  fasting,  in  diabetes  mellitus, 

neat  diet,  fever,  dyspeptic  conditions,  etc.     It  is  usually  possible 

jct  acetone  simultaneously  with  acetoacetic  acid  in  the  urine. 

e  acetoacetic  acid  be  formed,  it  is  all  transformed  into  acetone; 

1,  then  both  substances  will  be  found  in  the  urine.     It  frequently 

IS  that  the  mother  substance  of  diacetic  acid,  ,S-oxybutync  acid, 

present.     Diaceturia,  like  acetonuria,  also  bears  some  relation  to 

itabolism  of  the  carbohydrates,  since  in  the  diaceturia  of  non- 

c  individuals  the  proteins  are  decomposed  without  the  simultan- 

ddation  of  the  carbohydrates,  and  it  may  frequently  be  suppressed 

administration  of  carbohydrates.   The  excretion  of  a  large  amount 

roacetic  acid  by  a  diabetic  upon  a  mixed  diet,  like  the  excretion 

one  under  the  same  circumstances,  ia  an  indication  of  a  severe 

f  the  disease.     Such  diaceturia  is  favored  by  a  rigid  meat  diet, 

ly  frequently  be  diminished  by  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrates. 

K>  assume  that  diaceturia  has  a  definite 

e  to  state  that  acetonuria  is  a  distinct 

be  noted  that  the  appearance  of  aceto- 

lly  accompanied  by  an  increased  elimi- 

ihe  excretion  of  (3-oxybutyric  acid, 

>.  653),  the  amount  of  acetoacetic  acid 

Uel  to  the  amount  of  ;5-oxybutyric  acid 

>n  for  acetoacetic  acid  does  not  always 

isis.     This  must  be  remembered  when 

;ulating  the  diet  in  diabetes  melUtus. 

Etcid  can  be  demonstrated  as  follows : 

■Ic   Chlorld   Reaction. — One   or  two 

a  are  added  to  the  urine.    If  diacetic 

.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  36. 
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acid  be  present,  a  Bordeaux- 
after  filtering  off  the  precipiti 
quantity  of  the  ferric  chlorid 
must  be  employed  after  the 
by  filtration.  Thiocyanatea, 
thallin,  kairin,  and  other  aron 
color.  For  this  reason  the  j 
aumed  only  after  positive  rest 
ing  control  testa; 

1.  If  boiled  urine  be  empi 
very  much  fainter,  because 
acid  into  acetone.  2.  The  uri 
shaken  with  ether.  Acetoace 
ether,  and,  if  the  latter  be 
chlorid,  the  aqueoua  layer  w 
spontaneously  in  twenty-four 
merely  serves  to  free  the  acei 
be  taken  up  by  the  ether, 
trol  test,  because  thiocyanic 
case,  however,  the  red  color 
color  produced  by  sodium  act 
kairin  also  remains  permanen 

As  the  test  is  not  a  very  deli 
Kaliski  has  Buggeet«d  that  the  urir 
extmcted  with  ether.  A  tew  droi 
the  ethereal  extract.  At  the  juncl 
ring  ia  fomuMl. 

Amold-Llpliawaki  Test  for 
delicate  than  that  ot  Gerhardt,  ai 
The  solutions  necessary  for  the  tefrt 
tmted  hj^dn>chloric  acid,  2  cc.,  d 
sodium  nitrite  solution,  1  per  cent 
mixed  together,  an  equal  volume 
brifcht  red  color  is  produced,  Acci 
in  the  urine,  0.5  to  2  cc.  are  taken,  i 
reform,  and  2  to  4  drops  of  ferric  cl 
the  chloroform  is  colored  violet;  < 
yellow.  The  reaction  only  takes 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.19. 

DETECTION 

;5-oxybutyrie  acid  does  not  « 
Levy).  Ite  presence  is  associatec 
acetone  and  aepto-acetic  acid.  (8c 
tein  diets,  in  diabetes  mellitua,  in 
associated  with  decreased  utilizatic 
oxybutyric  acid  are  the  fats  and  tbi 
fonnatiun  of  the  acid  are  discussc 
der  inneren  Mcdizin  und  Kinderhe 

In  diabetes  mellltus  a  considt 
suggests  the  onset  of  acid  intoxica 

j3-oxybutyric  acid  appears  to  I 
there  also  (see  above). 

Unfortunately,  tlie  process  fo 
plicated.  The  acid  must  first  be 
o.tybutyric  acid  be  formed.'    This 
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1  caaee  of  diabetes  mellitus  we  may,  therefore,  suspect  the  presence  of  i^xy- 
acid  if  tlie  amount  of  glucose,  as  deWrmmed  by  titration,  ifl  distinctly 
han  that  obtained  by  the  polariscope.  Protein  must,  of  course,  be  absent, 
as  well  ae  /3-oxybutyric  acid,  is  levogyrate.  Levulose  may  lead  to  confusion. 
KQlz  first  removes  the  protein  from  the  diabetic  urine,  next  the  suxar  by 
nation  (which  will  also  dispose  of  the  levuIosc),  then  decolorizes  by  precipitat- 
h  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  finally  examines  with  the  polariacope. 
:  this  process  the  urine  still  exhibits  a  tendency  to  left-handed  rotation, 
iityric  acid  is  in  all  probability  present.  To  be  certain  we  must  exclude  the 
e  of  combined  glycuronate«.  The  latter  condition  must  also  be  fulfilled 
'e  to  assume  the  presence  of  ;3-oxybutyric  acid  from  the  left-handed  rotation 
tthereal  extract  obtained  from  the  fermented  urine  which  has  been  strongly 
ted  with  phosphoric  acid. 

ildvogel's  Test.^ — Three  hundred  cc.  of  the  Buspec1«d  urine  are  evaporated 
X.  A  similar  test  is  made  with  a  normal  urine.  To  each  evaporated  urine 
led  10  cc.  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  bydtoxid  solution.  Both  are  very  vigor- 
irred  with  a  gla^  rod.  Normal  unne  does  not  froth,  while  a  specimen  cod- 
|3-oxybutyric  acid  sives  a  distinct  soapy  foam.  This  test  only  indicates  tbe 
le  presence  of  ^-oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine. 

almost  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  ^-oxybutyric  acid  in  cases  of  dia- 
ellitus  is  the  detection  of  acidosis,  ae  shown  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
y  of  ammonia  excreted  in  the  urine.     (Bee  p.  651.) 

distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  j^eara  in  the 
ds  used  for  the  determination  of  acetone,  acetoacetic  acid,  and 
)utyric  acid  through  the  investigations  of  Folin  and  of  Shaffer.' 
ethods,  which  are  complementary  to  one  another,  depend  upon  the 
tat — (1)  acetone  is  removed  completely  from  the  urine  by  a  current 
if  the  urine  be  saturated  with  sodium  chlorid ;  (2)  acetoacetic  acid 
ipletely  converted  into  acetone  by  heating  with  acids;  and  (3) 
)utyric  acid  is  converted  into  acetone  by  treatment  with  an  oxidiz- 
iiit.  The  one  employed  is  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
one  removes  successively  the  acetone  due  to  preformed  acetone 
cetoacetic  acid,  and  oxidizes  the  residue,  one  may  obtain  the 
:e  formed  from  (9-oxybutyric  acid.  The  analytic  procedure  is 
less  complicated  than  those  of  previous  methods,  and  gives  more 
,te  results.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  study  problems  of 
is  with  methods  which  lend  themselves  to  routine  use. 
e  methods  are  as  follows: 

^ttme. — FoUn'i  Afetfwd.— The  aime  appaiatus  is  used  in  this  method  as  is 
ed  in  FoUn's  method  for  ammonia.  The  procedure  is  as  follows:  25  cc.  of 
le  to  be  examined  are  introduced  into  a  eyhnder,  and  10  drops  of  phosphoric 

vim  clilorid,  and  a  little  kerosene  to  prevent 
placed  150  cc.  of  water,  10  cc.  of  potassium 
volume  of  decinonnal  iodin  solution.  The 
eometer  cylinder  and  a  current  of  air  drawn 
ed  for  twenty  to  twenty-Bve  minutes.  All 
totbeabsorption  flask  and  is  converted  into 
sn  ec.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are 
seen  in  excess  of  the  amount  requirpd  by  the 
n  iodin  color  will  be  produced.  The  excess 
um  thiosulphate,  usine  a  solution  of  starch 
of  decinormal  iodin  solution  which  has  been 
mg.  of  acetone. 

ermined  by  Hart's  modification  of  Folin's 
fed  in  the  iforeEoing  test  may  be  employed. 
amoved  from  the  urine,  tlie  urine  is  heated 
inder  in  a  water-batb,  another  absorption 
fresh  iodin  solution.     The  current  of  air  is 

a  concerned   in  acidosis  see   Ewiug,  Arch. 
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run  for  twenty-five  minutes,  during  w 
acetone  and  carried  over  with  the  air 
that  due  to  acetnacetic  acid. 

fi^xybutyric  Add.— Shaffer's  Mm 
cc.  of  the  urine  to  be  examined.  The 
of  S-oxybutyric  acid  the  urine  is  suspi 
a  strong  ferric  ctilorid  reaction  it  is  u 
is  desirable  to  use  an  amount  of  the  i 
An  exce-ss  of  basic  lead  acetat«  is  addi 
monium  hydroxid.  One  must  asccrt 
On  filtering,  a  few  drops  of  the  reage 
contents  of  the  flask  are  diluted  to  i 
Transfer  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  to  an  8( 


acetone  and  acctoacetic  acid  in  the  ' 
The  residue  from  which  the  distillate 
500  cc.  of  water  and  0.5  gm.  of  potassii 
is  added  to  the  residue  by  means  of  a 
that  the  liquid  distilled  over  is  replai 
flask  kept  constant.     Under  no  circu 

Sreen  color,  showing  that  the  potasi 
f  this  be  the 'case,  more  bichromate  i 
tube.  After  about  500  cc.  of  distille 
about  20  cc.  of  hydrogen  dioxid,  3  pe: 
of  potassium  hydroxid.  This  is  now 
Twenty-five  or  50  cc.  of  decinormal  io- 
cc.  of  a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  potass 
well  and  allowed  to  stand  for  live  mi 
acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture  titrate' 
of  iodin  absorbed  by  the  acetone  pre 
acid  in  the  urine.  E^h  cubic  centii 
of  ^oxybutyric  acid. 

The  results  in  all  these  three  metho 


The  substance  which  has  been  ni 
property  of  becoming  extremely  dai 
turns  a  dark  to  brownish-black  color 
reaction.  Urine  stains  upon  the  ck 
taining  alkapton  reacts  positively  to 
from  urine  containing  su^ar  by  its  nc 
inability  to  ferment,  and  oy  the  green 
solution  of  ferric  chlorid.     It  is  also 

Sromptly,  but  can  be  brought  out  aga 
lillon's  reagent,'  a  lemon-yellow  preci 

The  chemic  nature  of  alkapton  w 
Wolkow's'  investigations  have,  howe\ 
tive  of  hydroquinon,  and  regard  it  as 
Only  in  one  case  were  they  able  to  del 
lactic  acid  or  uroleucinic  acid.  Alk 
with  any  discomfort,  and  has  general 
occurring  in  an  apparently  healthy  il 
with  dysuria.  The  etiology  of  the  c 
homogentiaic  acid  appears  to  be  quan 
ingested.  The  subject  is  discussed  by 
and  also  by  Langstein  and  Meyer.* 
alkaptonuria  is  an  anomaly  of  int«rme 
from  the  prot«in  of  the  food  and  als 

'  MiUon's  rewent  is  made  by  diss 
nitricacid  (specific gravity,  1.42).  Tl 
and  filtered  after  standing  some  hourt 

*Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ix 
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>f  the  organs.  A  further  review  of  the  eubject  will  be  found  in  eji  article 
i,>  in  wbioh  are  discussed  the  vleva  put  forward  b^  Albrecht,  Zdarek,  Osier, 
■e  recently  by  A.  Wagner,  regarding  the  connection  betwe«n  alkaptonuria 
pigmentation  of  the  joints  wliich  was  called  ochronoeie  by  Virehow.  L. 
mea  to  the  conclusion  that,  ae  in  cystinuria,  alkaptonuria  is  a  disturbance  of 
ism  in  which,  in  the  former,  the  aliphatic  groups  of  the  urot«in  molecule  are 
I,  and  in  the  latt«r,  the  aromatic.  Accoitling  to  Embden,  this  takes  place 
f-  in  the  liver.  Neubauer  and  Falta  have  Rhown  that  alt  aromatic  compouhds 
■e  capable  of  combustion  in  the  body  increase  tiie  amount  of  alkapton  in  the 
luric.     This  is  not  the  case  with  normal  individuals. 

:  experimental  relationship  between  alkaptonuria  and  ochroooBiB  has  been 
led  by  Gross  and  Allard,'  who  have  shown  that  cartilage  allowed  to 
1  a  solution  of  homt^entisie  acid,  the  substance  excreted  in  the  urine 
}tonuria,  was  stained  deep  black  by  the  acid.  W^ner'  demonetrated 
tern  that  the  cartilages  of  a  case  of  alkaptonuria  showed  ochronosis. — 

WO 

DETECTION  OF  LEUCIN  AND  TYROSIN 

r  appreciable  quantity  of  louciD  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine  is  always 
>gic.     They  are  nearly  always  in  solution.    Their  presence  is 


tiorus- 
licious 
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be  sepu&ted  by  reciTstallisation  in  a  tittle  alcohol,  in  which  kucin  is  more  soluble 
tluui  tyroain.  Tyrosin  gives  a  red  color  on  heating  with  Uilloo's  reagent.  (See 
foot-Qot«,  p.  604.) 

In  a,  ease  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  in  the  author's  clinic  the  following  procedure 

ni^feted  by  Heffter  was  aucceBBfuDy  employed.    Two  hundred  cc.  of  urine  were 

treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  was  formed  with  the  reagent. 

The  exccsB  of  lead  was  removed  with  hydrogen  Bulphid,  the  lead  sulphid  filtered  off, 

and  the  solution  evajxirated  to  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  its  original  volume. 

On  cooling,  the  tyrosin  separated  out  and  wsh  filtered  off.      It  responded  to  the 

Denig^MOmer  test.     The  leucin  can  be  obtained  by  further  evaporating  the  filtrate. 

;act  to  Piria^t  test.     This  is  pei- 

>e  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 

Iting  reddish  solution  of  tyroain 

ito  several  times  as  much  water, 

iitralized  with  barium  carbonate. 

;w  cubic  centimeters;  when  cool, 

A  beautiful  violet  color  results, 

B  this  (according  to  HofTmann) 

'en  added  potassium  nitrate  and 

color  and  an  abundant  red  pre- 

[forms  Mijrtier's  modification  of 

if  6  parts  of  commercial  formalin 

acid,  and  4  parts  of  water.     If 

.his  reagent,  a  gre^n  color  is  pro- 

,  with  2  or  3  drops  of  sulphuric 

alin;  a  red  color  was  produced, 

irsed  green.     These  tests  do  not 

i,  is  characterized  b^  subliming 
an  odor  of  amylamin.  Jt  can 
ned  by  evaporating  leucin  with 

tixid  18  added  to  the  cold  residue 
concentrated,  it  contracts  to  an 
re  to  the  platinum.  Salkowaki 
he  substance,  not  too  small,  is 
with  bone  charcoal;  the  filtrate 
copper  sulphate  solution  (1:  10) 
iipitated,  dissolves,  and  a  blue 
which  is  not  reduced  on  heating, 
tash  and  are  insoluble  in  ether. 
ih  tbey  might  be  confused. 


nstituents  of  the  urine  by 
idiice  colored  combinationB 
i.  The  nature  of  the  body 
nd  which  gives  the  so-called 
ms  that  the  reaction  should 
a  recently  discovered  '  nor- 
ntain  an  mcreased  quantity 
ifirm  this  statement.  Ac- 
e  to  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
of  the  increased  kataboliam 


)ck  solutions  are  etoployed, 
i.  (2)  A  solution  of  5  gm.  of 
d  and  1000  ec.  of  distilled 


ottlieb  and  by  M.  Cloetta. 
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Ruttimeyer  has  also  observed  the  reaction  in  pulmonary  actinomy- 
cosis. 

The  diazo-reaction  must  be  considered  as  a  metabolic  symptom  of 
certain  diseases,  which,  like  splenic  swelling  and  fever,  is  not  of  diag- 
nostic value  in  itself,  but  only  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
other  symptoms.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  similar  reaction  may 
be  obtained  after  the  administration  of  opium,  morphin,  heroin,  dionin, 
tannic  acid,  alcohol  in  large  quantities,  chrysarobm,  naphthalin,  phe- 
nol, cresol,  creosote,  and  guaiacol.  The  fact  must  consecjuently  be 
home  in  mind  before  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  diagnostic  value  of 
the  diazo-rcaction. 

The  so-called  egg-yolk  reaction,  as  described  by  Ehrlich,  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  characteristic  of  pneumonia  just  before  and  during  the 
crisis.  It  is  a  preliminary  reaction,  i.  e.,  a  diazo-reaction  which  occure 
before  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  urine  becomes  deep  yellow  after 
the  addition  of  the  reagent,  the  color  showing  most  distinctly  in  the 
foam.  It  docs  not  turn  red  when  ammonia  is  added,  but  becomes  lighter 
yellow.  Oppenhcim  found  it  constantly  in  28  of  his  cases  at  the  crisis. 
In  some  conditions  we  might  predict  the  crisis  from  this  reaction, 
Ehrlich  attributes  it  to  urobilinogen,  a  transition  product  of  the  biliru- 
bin arising  from  the  hemoglobin  of  the  hemorrhagic  exudate,  and  this 
assumption  has  been  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Thomas.  (See 
p.  585.)  The  egg-yolk  reaction  is  less  sensitive  than  the  paradimethyl- 
amidobenzaldehyd  reaction  for  urinobilinogen  described  on  p.  585. 

EXAHINATION  OF  THE  URINE  FOR  SUBSTANCES  INTRODUCED  INTO 
THE  BODY  FROH  WITHOUT  (DRUGS  AND  POISONS) 


DETECTION  OP  LEAD 


placed  in  the  urine  and  left 
acid  and  llien  teeted  accord- 
e  contain  but  a  Hmall  amount 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  urine 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potas- 
t)0,  and  the  lead  eougbt  for  in 
mount  of  urine  is  evaporated 
'  20  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
ire  is  heated  on  the  water-bath 
ised,  another  portion  of  3  gm. 
eated  until  the  fluid  no  longer 
f  the  chlorate.  If  the  liquid 
le  fluid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
jnined  for  lead  with  hydrogen 


ydrochloric  acid  (FOrbringer). 
utea  in  a  fiask  with  1  to  {  em. 
washed  first  with  water,  then 
)  a  glsee  tube  of  high  melting- 
at  the  upper  end.  It  is  there 
jermoHt.  The  mercuiy,  which 
imea  volatile  and  will  be  de- 

lemie,  1900,  second  edition. 
.  f.  physiol.  Clietn.,  1882;  vol. 
hungen  des  Hames,  1903,  p. 
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posited  ae  a  niirror  at  the  capillary  end  of  th 
ated  in  the  tube,  the  deposit  will  be  colored 
(In  reference  to  otber  methods,  see  SpAth,  1. 

DETECTION  C 

lodin  occurs  in  the  urine  as  potassium 
administration  of  iodin  or  one  of  its  prepare 
as  follows:  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  ui 
about  the  size  of  s  pea  until  the  latter  is  dis 
cent,  sodium  nitrite  solution  is  added,  the  I 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  If  iodin  be  present,  . 
pears  is  formed  at  the  line  of  junction  of  tb( 
ated  from  the  potSHsium  iodid  by  the  nitric  i 
blue  iodid  of  starch. 

Another  way  is  to  add  to  the  urine  1 
0.5  cc.  1  per  cent,  sodium  nitrite  solution'  a 
gently.  If  iodin  be  present,  the  chloroform 
ored  a  rose  red  to  violet,  due  to  the  solution  i 

To  prove  that  a  jHitient  has  really  take 
or  two  of  potassium  iodid  into  the  prescri 
strated  botn  in  the  urine  and  in  the  saliva. 
desmoid  and  glutoid  tests.     (See  pp.  433  ani 

Both  the  above  tests  are  very  delicate, 
slight  trace  of  iodin,  the  chloroform  test  mi 
may  set  free  indol  and  skatol  pigments  as 
tinge  the  chloroform  reddisii.  But  in  this 
more  deeply  colored  than  the  chloroform.  7 
help  in  deciding  in  such  a  case,  because  thi 
be  simulated  by  an  indican  reaction,  for  in 
only  ctdcium  hypochlorite,  but  sometimes  evi 
the  change.  Here,  however,  it  is  easy  enoi 
is  capable  of  producing  this  blue  rinr  without 

Palladium  chlo rid  furnishes  stiS  anothe. 
to  contain  iodin  is  strongly  acidulated  w.ith  I 
of  a  moderately  saturated  solution  of  pallai 
added.  If  iodm  be  present,  a  btown  Jiscoli 
precipitate.  This  reaction  has  but  one  mea 
the  starch  or  tlie  chloroform  reaction. 

DETECTION  OF 

The  test  for  bromin  is  performed  in  ex 
with  chloroform,  except  that  a  few  drops  c 
hydrochbric  acid  ate  used  to  liberate  the  bro 
form  wiil  be  colored  yellowish  brown  by  the  f 
less  delicate  than  the  iodin  test,  is  suflicie 
peutic  ingestion  of  large  doses  of  bromin  sal 
test,  we  must  remember  that  the  chlorofori 
of  the  urinaty  coloring- matters.  To  preven 
the  urine,  to  which  iiave  been  added  2  cc.  of 
nitrate,  are  incinerated,  the  ash  dissolved  in  ' 
.  for  bromin,  as  above. 

A.  Jolles^  has  described  an  admirable  U 
upon  the  fact  that  bromin  can  be  freed  from 
in  acid  solution,  and  that  such  free  bromin  e 
endiamin.  Filter-paper  is  moistened  wiu 
chlorid  of  p-dimethylphenylendiamin,  dried, 
are  acidulated  in  a  narrow-necked  flask  with 
manganate.     The  color  is  now  a  permanent 

'  The  author  previously  suggested  comn 
not  infrequently  contains  iodin,  tlie  above  rei 

'  This  solution  is  pre_pared  by  adding  1  gn 
hydrochloric  acid,  allowme  it  to  stand  for  a  di 
tion  with  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  make  f 

'  Wien.  klin.  Rundschau,  1898,  Ko.  12. 
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eper  is  suBpended  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  latter  is  wanned  over  a  water- 
ih.  If  bromin  be  present,  the  paper  will  be  colored  from  violet,  through  blue  and 
green,  to  a  brown.  lodinand  chlorin  present  other  brownish  shades  different  enough 
not  to  be  confusing. 

The  demonstration  of  bromin  in  the  urine  is  of  no  special  tntereat,  except,  of 
course,  in  verifying  a  diagnosis  of  8uspect«d  bromism. 

DETECTION  OP  SAUCYUC  ACJD  AND  SALOL 


Dsed  for  control  after  the  adtninistration  of  these  substances.  The  BalicfUc  acid  is 
partlj-  eliminated  as  salicyluric  acid,  which  gives  the  same  reaction.  To  aistinguiah 
between  salicylic  acid  and  aceto-acetic  acid  see  p.  602.  For  the  detection  of  salicylic 
scid  in  urine  containing  bile-pigments,  see  p.  577. 

DETECTION  OF  PHENOL 

Phenol  appears  in  the  urine  largely  as  phenol  sulphuric  acid .  Ferric  chlorid  will 
produce  a  violet-blue  color  in  the  distillate  from  a  phenol  urine  to  which  5  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  With  saturated  bromin  water,  a  precipitate 
of  tribromphenol  is  produced.  Millon's  reagent  gives  a  red  color  on  heating.  The 
bst  reaction  is  given  by  a  number  of  other  substances.  According  to  Satkowsld, 
the  following  short  method  may  be  used  to  detect  phenol.  A  control  test  must  be 
made  with  normal  urine.  The  urine  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  teet-tube  with  nitric 
acid.  The  urine  gives  o&  an  odor  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  due  to  the  forma' 
lion  of  orthonitrophenol.  When  the  urine  is  perfectly  cold,  bromin  water  is  added. 
A  precipitate  will  be  formed  of  tribromphenol.  Normal  urine  treated  in  this  way 
vill  remain  clear  or  give  a  very  faint  opalencence.  A  second  portion  which  has  been 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  is  made  alkabne  with  sodium  hydroxid.  With  urine  con- 
taining phenol  an  orange-red  color  is  produced  to  ortbonitntphenol  sodium.  Phenol 
urine  turns  dark  to  black  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  hydroquinone  and  pyrocatechin,  which  form  dark-colored  derivatives 
upon  oxidation. 

IN 


lor,  and  deposits  a  sediment 
d  with  an  equal  volume  of  a 
amethyst  color  is  produced. 
B  red,  IS  obtained  when  the 
ic  solution  of  iodin  (a  10  per 


DETECTION   OF 

After  the  fkdminist 
oxid  (Trommer's  teat), 
is  added  t«  the  urine  d 
reddisli  to  violet  colore 
Besses  reducing  pro  perl 
hydrochloric  is  adcfed, 
color  is  not  characteris 
the  resinoiia  acid  preci| 
and  that,  with  regard 
differ  greatly  when  the 


Santonin  unne  is  of 
hydroxid  will  turn  it  a 
alcohol,  it  will  be  inmi< 
intense  coloring,  while  t 

DETECTION  OP  EMOD 
THROUGH  THE 
SENNA.  RHAMNI 

After  the  ingestion 
gula  and  R.  purahiana 
the  urine  will  be  tinged  a 
potassium,  or  ammoniui 
peculiarity  depends  up 
and  of  chryBophanie  { 
excreted  in  the  urine  pi 
external  use  of  chiysan 
probably  because  chrye 
Urine  containing  one  of 
the  r*d  coloring-matter 
the  arayl  alcohol.  The 
recently  named  the  ojyi 
more  ifelicate,  according 
2  drops  of  caustic  potasn 
with  HCl,  extracting  wi 
Bhort  delay  the  etlicr  sep 
ful  eherry-red.  Chrysoj 
difficulty,  so  that,  if  the 
monia,  we  are  justified  in 
emodin. 


QUANT 


the  aiDount  of  the  pa 
is  required,  the  speci 
twenty-four-hour  urii 

QUANTITj 
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pigment,  and  frequently  the  only  one,  is  urochrome;  it  holds  a  close  chemic  relation 
to  urobilin,  into  which  it  may  be  converted  by  cautious  oxidation.  According  to 
Klemperer,  the  normal  color  of  the  urine  corresponds  approximately  to  0.15  per 
cent,  urochrome  solution.  He  determines  the  amount  of  contained  urochrome 
colorimetrically  by  comparison  with  a  solution  of  *'Echtgelb"  (Leitz).  Klemperer 
prepares  this  solution  for  comparison  bjr  dissolving  0.1  gm.  of  dry  **Echtgelb" 
in  a  liter  of  water,  and  diluting  6  cc.  of  this  solution  to  90  cc.  According  to  Klem- 
perer, the  shade  of  this  solution  of  '*Echtgelb''  (1:  180,000)  corresponds  to  0.1 
solution  of  urochrome,  and  by  diluting  the  urine  or  the  test  solution,  the  quantity 
of  contained  urochrome  may  easily  be  determined  by  the  colorimetric  methoa 
The  urine  and  the  test  solution  must,  of  course,  be  contained  in  vessels  of  the  same 
shape  when  the  comparison  is  made.  Stronger  solutions  of  "Echtgelb^'  cannot  be 
employed,  since  theu:  color  does  not  agree  with  that  of  urine.  Should  the  urine 
contain  considerable  (quantities  of  other  pigments,  such  as  urobilin  or  hematopor- 
phyrin,  an  exact  colorimetric  estimation  of  the  iirochrome  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
Klemperer,  nevertheless,  believes  that  if  the  presence  of  these  other  pigments  is  not 
disclosed  by  absorption-bands  in  the  spectroscopic  examination  (urochrome  absorbs 
light  diffusely),  the  method  eiven  above  will  be  sufficiently  accurate.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  the  estimation  of  the  daily  excretion  of  urochrome  furnishes  an  indication 
of  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys,  since  he  assumes  that  urochrome  is  formed 
in  the  kidneys.  It  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  if  the  latter  assumption  be  incorrect, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  the  amount  of  excreted  urochrome  is  not  of  such 
simple  significance,  since  it  would  not  depend  upon  the  kidneys  alone,  but  also 
upon  the  unknown  function  upon  which  the  formation  of  urochrome  in  the  body 
18  denendent.  The  fact  that  pale  urine  is  frequently  excreted  in  uremia  could 
also  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  impairment  of  the  excretory  func- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  other  important  functions  holoing  some  relation  to  the  forma- 
tion of  urochrome  are  also  implicated. 

QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  PROTEINS*   ESTIMATION  OF  TOTAL 
ALBUMIN  (SERUM-ALBUMIN  +  SERUM-GLOBULIN) 

ESTIMATION  BY  OBTAINING  AND  WEIGHING  PURE  (COAGULABLE)  PRO- 
TEIN. OR  BY  KJELDAHL'S  METHOD 

An  exact  quantitative  estimation  of  coagulable  protein  must  depend 
upon  a  complete  precipitation  of  the  protein  by  boiling  after  the  addition 
of  dilute  acetic  acid  (2  per  cent.)  and  the  addition  of  tV  volume  of  sat- 
urated sodium  chlorid  solution,  which  facilitates  the  coagulation  of  the 
protein.  (See  Removal  of  Protein  from  Urine,  p.  566.)  The  pre- 
cipitate must  then  be  washed,  and  dried  upon  a  diy,  weighed  filter  at 
110®  to  120®  C.  to  a  constant  weight,  the  dried  residue  weighed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  dry  filter  subtracted.  To  save  time  in  drying  the 
precipitate,  the  amount  of  urine  should  be  small,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  dry  protein  will  not  exceed  0.2  to  0.3  gm.  (preliminary  estimation). 
(See  below.  Estimation  of  Quantity  of  Protein  According  to  Esbach.) 

Proteins  are  exceedingly  hygroscopic ;  hence,  the  weighing  should  be 
very  carefully  carried  out.  The  material  should  be  placed  between 
watch-glasses,  with  the  ground  edges  carefully  applied  to  each  other. 
For  very  great  accuracy  the  albumin  precipitate  must  be  first  washed 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  fat  before  drying,  and 
finally  the  content  of  ash  determined  and  subtracted.  With  urines 
containing  a  large  amount  of  albumin,  Salkowski  recommends  pre- 
cipitating a  measured  volume  of  the  urine  with  10  to  20  volumes  of  95 
per  cent,  alcohol,  heating  the  mixture  on  the  water-bath.  The  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water.  The  procedure 
is  then  the  same  as  above.  The  amount  of  protein  in  the  precipitate 
may  be  estimated  by  hydrolyzing  the  precipitate  by  Kjeldahrs  method, 
and  multiplying  the  amount  of  nitrogen  found  by  6.3.  This  gives  the 
amount  of  protein. 
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S'vea  practically  identical  values  with  those  obtained  by  weighing  the  albumin, 
the  urine  contains  less  than  0.OO2  per  cent.,  the  method  is  uncertain,  aiifl  one 
usee  the  diaphanometric  method  of  the  same  author. 

DIAPHANOHETRIC  METHOD  OF  DENIofa 

A  standard  albumin  solution  ia  prepared,  by  obtaining  a  urine  containing  at 
least  0.2  to  0,4  oer  cent,  of  albumin.  The  amount  contained  is  exactly  estimated 
bjr  weighing.  The  urine  is  eo  diluted  that  it  contains  exactly  0.1  per  cent,  of  albu- 
min.    Sodium  fluorid  and  thymol  are  then  added  to  preserve  it. 

In  5  test-tubes  of  the  same  size,  which  are  marked  at  10  cc,  and  which  are  labeled 
1,  2,  4,  8,  12,  are  placed  0.1,  0.2,  0.4,  0.8,  1.2  cc.  of  the  standard  solution,  and  the 
tubes  filled  to  the  mark  with  wat«r  or  urine  free  from  albumin.  In  a  similar  tube  to 
thestandard  tube  one  places  10  cc.  of  the  urine  to  be  examined.  To  all  the  tubes  one 
adds  2  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  metaphoepl^te  and  5  drops  of  Bulphuric 
add-  The  tub^  are  agitat«d  and  placed  in  a  watei^bath,  and  heated  to  boiling 
for  five  minutes.  After  taking  from  the  water-bath  they  are  wiped  diy  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  tube  containing  the  urine  to  be  examined  made  with  the  standard 
tubes.  The  intermediate  amounte  may  be  estimated.  If  the  urine  contains  more 
than  0.012  per  cent,  of  albumin,  it  must  be  diluted  for  comparison. 

ESBACH'S  ESTIMATION  OF  PROTEIN 
This  method  consists  in  determining  the  volume  of  protein  which 
is  precipitated  from  a  definite  amount  of  urine  by  a  certain  solution, 
lied  an  albuminimeter  (Fig.  242), 
ilied  urine  to  be 
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Ua  hj  one-bali  Bstiuation  trith  ammonium  sulphate.  A  portion  of  the  twenty-Cour- 
hour  amount  of  urine  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  or  witli  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered. 
Fifty  cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  measured  off,  and  to  lliis  filtrate  25  cc.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  animoniuTQ  sulphate  (specific  gravity,  1.252)  added.  The  precipitate  is 
jlowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered  off  and  washed  with 
one-third  saturated  ammonium  Bulpi]at«  until  the  washings  do  not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  coagulation  with  heat.  Both  filtrate  and  wash-water  are  collected,  and  by 
adding  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate,  half  satura- 
tion is  secured,  and  the  pseudoglobulin  preeipitated.  This  is  alloned  to  stand  and 
filtered  off.  This  is  nashed  with  one-half  saturated  ammonium  aulpliate.  If  one 
wishes  to  estimate  the  reroaining  albumin,  the  filtrate  is  made  acid  with  acetic  acid 
and  coagulated  by  heating.  This  is  filtered,  washed,  and  weighed.  The  first  two 
precipitates  are  digested  with  water  for  a  long  timcj  to  bring  them  into  solution ;  acetic 
"'''  's  added,  and  coagulation  effected  by  heating.     The  process  used  b  that  of 


In  amyloid  kidney  and  in  orthostatic  albuminuria  the  globulins  appear  to  be  the 
principal  constltuenta  of  protein  present  in  the  urine.  According  te  Oswald,  eu- 
globlnuria  is  the  mildest  form  of  albuminuria,  and  it  is  also  often  found  in  the  larger 
quantity  in  febrile  conditions.  In  the  acute  stages  of  parenchymatous  nephritis 
much  euglobulin  is  excreted. 

F.  A.  Hoffmann'  describes  an  albumin-protein  quotient  which  is  formed  from 
the  relation  of  serum-albumin  to  globulin.  In  acute  nephritis  this  ban  a  certain 
amount  of  diaxnoetic  value,  because  with  the  relief  of  the  patient  the  quotient  rises. 
The  pnjgnosis  is  better  the  higher  the  quotient.  This,  however,  only  holds  for  acut« 
nephritis.     Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Lecorcb6  and  Talamon. 

QUANTITATrVE  ESTIIIATION  OF  GLUCXKE 

In  diabetes  mellitus  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  generally 
ranges  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  but  it  may  be  as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  1  kg.  or  more  may  be  excreted. 


The  author  cannot  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  clinician 
the  importance  of  carrying  out  the  determmations  of  glucose  in  his  ohh  laboratory. 
ig  to  the  convenient  methods  wliieh  are  now 
;t  reports,  even  of  quahtative  tests,  which  are 
ratorieK,  and  similar  institutions,  have  often 
if,  the  most  harmful  results.  The  fxamina- 
B  who  are  untrustworthy,  and  consequently 
Furthermore,  no  information  is  given  as  to 
I.  In  allowing  this  very  important  part  of  a 
ieian  lays  himself  open  to  very  great  mistakes, 
ipared  to  a  physician  turning  over  the  aua- 
a  percuasor  or  auseultator,  and  giving  a  diag- 
lieves  that  in  those  cases  where  reports  are 
btful  reductions,  the  clinician  himself  is  the 
rm  the  necessary  control  tests  for  pentoses, 
he  mere  statement  of  a  report  of  "traces  of 
lat  these  latter  substances  have  been  taken 
ns  where  the  estimations  are  carried  out 
stasBure  himself  of  this— a  precaution  which 
;  recently  seen  a  case  where  a  trusting  physi- 
betes  with  the  strictest  diet,  and  thus  reduced 
wequently  ascertained  that  the  report  which 
I  every  respeet  erroneous.  If  the  physician 
tient,  he  shoukl  carry  out  the  quantitative 
part  from  the  gain  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
lut  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  a 
quantitative  examination  of  the  urine  of  the 
one  may  follow  instantly  any  change  in  the 

rch.,  vol.  Ix^cxix. 
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ESTIMATION  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  GLUCOSE  BY  TITRATION 

Fehling^zlilef 8  Method 

'Glucose  will  reduce  cupric  oxid  in  an  alkaline  solution  to  cuprous  oxid.  This 
property  is  the  one  most  fre<;[uently  employed  in  titrating  for  sugar,  because  when 
certain  conditions  are  maintained,  the  reduction  of  the  alkaline  cupric  oxid  solution 
by  the  sugar  takes  place  quantitatively.  Fehling's  solution  is  the  one  generally 
employed.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  34.64  gm.  pure  crystalline  copper  sulphate. 
17o  ^.  Rochelle  salt  (sodium  potassium  tartrate),  100  cc.  sodium  hydroxia 
solution  of  specific  gravity  1.34,  oistilled  water  up  to  1000  cc. 

Fehling's  solution  cannot  be  preserved  in  its  original  form.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  keep  two  separate  solutions,  which  should  not  be  mixed  until  just  before 
usin^.  Solution  1  contains  34.64  gm.  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  500  cc.  of 
distuled  water,  acidulated  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Solution  2 
contains  173  gm.  of  Rochelle  salt  with  100  cc.  of  NaOH  solution  (specific  gravity 
1.34),  and  the  volume  made  up  to  500  cc.  with  water.  By  mixing  equal  volumes 
(^  these  solutions,  a  fresh  Fehlmg's  solution  can  be  obtained  for  every  test.  This 
mixture  contains  sufiiclent  cupric  oxid,  so  that  10  cc.  of  the  solution,  when  diluted 
five  times  with  water,  will  be  reduced  to  the  red  cuprous  oxid  when  boiled  with  0.05 
gm.  of  grape-sugar  (or,  according  to  Soxhlet,  0.0473  gm.).  If  the  urine  contains 
more  than  1  per  cent,  of  glucose,  it  should  be  diluted  with  water,  before  titration, 
until  it  does  not  contain  more  than  that  amount.  The  above-mentioned  rules  for 
approximately  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar  from  the  specific  gravity  can  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  this  procedure.  As  a  rule,  more  than  5  cc.  of  urine  are  required  to 
reduce  the  10  cc.  of  Fehlin^'s  solution.  Albuminous  urine  must  be  freed  from  protein 
by  boiling  the  acidified  urme  and  filtering  before  titration.     (See  p.  566.) 

Method:  5  cc.  of  solution  1  and  5  cc.  of  solution  2  are  mixea  in  a  small  fiask, 
diluted  with  water  up  to  50  cc.,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  urine,  appropriately 
diluted,  added  a  few  drops  at  a  time  from  the  buret.  The  mixture  is  kept  boiling 
gently  until  it  is  approximately  decolorized,  and  an  abundant  precipitate  of  the 
red  cuprous  oxid  has  appeared.  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  obtain  accurate 
results  with  this  method  (Fehling's  original  method),  because  the  end-reaction 
cannot  be  recc^nized  accurately,  and  because  a  portion  of  the  suboxid  alwa^rs 
dissolves  in  the  ammonia  liberated  from  the  urine  and  becomes  reoxidized.  This 
test  really  gives  only  approximate  values. 

For  accuracy,  Soxnlet's  modification  should  be-  resorted  to.  He  pours  the 
approximate  amount  of  urine  into  the  boiling  Fehling's  solution  at  once  (he  also 
uses  10  cc.  of  Fehling's  solution  diluted  to  50  cc.  with  water),  then  allows  the  solu- 
tion to  boil  for  two  minutes,  and  then  takes  the  flame  away.  The  shining  meniscus 
at  the  upper  margin  of  the  fluid  is  his  index  of  the  end-reaction.  If  this  persists 
in  being  still  slightly  blue,  he  repeats  the  test  with  a  fresh  and  slightly  larger  volume 
of  urine  and  fresh  Fehling's  sohition  until  he  determines  the  exact  amount  that  is 
required  to  decolorize  the  fluid,  as  shown  by  the  meniscus. 

The  calculation  of  the  result  is  very  simple.  If  9  cc.  of  urine  diluted  ten  times 
are  required  to  reduce  10  cc.  of  Fehlmg's  solution,  then  0.9  cc.  of  urine  contains 
0.05  gm.  of  glucose. 

0.9:  0.05  =  100:  X 
5 
X  «  —  -  5.5  gnu  of  grape-sugar 

— t.  6.,  the  urine  contains  5.5  per  cent,  of  glucose. 
Or  if  we  employ  the  exact  figures  of  Soxhlet: 

0.9:  0.0473  «  100:  X 

X  =  IP  =  6.26. 

Various  other  modifications  of  Fehling's  test  have  been  suggested  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  sharply  determining  the  change  of  color  of  the  solution,  t.  e.,  the 
end-reaction. 

Practically  speaking,  Soxhlet 's  method  is  the  only  safe  one  for  the  practitioner; 
the  others  reqmre  especial  practice  and  skill,  othen\ise  they  are  too  uncertain. 
It  is  well  to  note  here  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  old  results  from  Fehling's  method 
were  probably  inaccurate;  hence,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  acceptinj^  them 
unreservedly.  The  methods  depending  on  the  number  of  drops  of  urine  which  will 
decolorize  a  copper  solution  are  suggested  from  time  to  time.  These  methods  are 
absolutely  unreliable  and  should  never  be  used. 
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GIocoM  Titration  Accordliig  1 

Klinier*  has  published  Drechsel's  mathod  I 
death.  It  seemx  to  oR'er  a  sharp  end-reactioD, 
the  presence  of  guanin  the  red  suboxid  whici 
unite  with  guanin  to  form  a  lesa  readily  oxidi 
BO  that  in  titration  with  Fehllng's  solution  to 
has  been  added  tiie  solution  may  be  filtered  oS 
copper. 

This  method  is  accurate,  but  only  when  v« 
rather  expensive.  The  details  of  the  method  ' 
Klimer,  Bern,  1898. 

Pavyi  Sugar  TitntlcMi,  u  Rod 

The  difGcultiee  with  the  Fehling  estimation 
modifications,  some  of  which  prevent  the  precip 
allow  a  sharp  end<reaction.  The  best  known  o 
monia  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  change  in  i 
tion.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  reaction  ie 
evolved  on  Doiline.  which,  if  Rufficiently  prolong 
monia  is  retained  in  the  solution  to  prevent  tn 
With  the  access  of  air  also  the  colorless  solution 
tions  have  been  made  by  Pavy,  Morit^,  and  otiii 

Recently  the  author  has  modified  the  meth 
centrated  than  that  of  Pavy*  By  using  10  cc. 
one  may  boil  long  enough  without  the  cuprous 
ture  does  not  ne«I  to  be  boiled  vigorously,  a  gi 
can  be  done  with  a  microbumer  and  an  asbesto 
really  boil.  The  addition  of  the  urine  ehould  be 
falls  below  the  boiling-point.  The  titration  is  | 
content. 

Solatu>ns  Uned. — Although  it  has  been  assun 
stable,  it  appears  to  the  author  that  the  same  obj( 
as  to  FehUng's  solution,  which  is  well  known  not 
one  solution.  For  this  reason  the  author  prepa 
have  the  following  composition: 

1.  Copper  sulphate  crystals 

Distdled  water  to 

2.  Sodium  potassium  tartrate 

Potassium  hydroxid 

Aromonia  (specific  gravity,  0.88) 

Water  to 

The  solution  is  made  by  mixing  5  cc.  of  Nos.  1  i 
of  the  original  Pavy's  solution  and  corresponds 
to  check  the  correctness  of  this  solution  with  a 
content.  This  is  done  by  weighint  out  a  defin 
perfomiinK  a  titration.  The  glucose  must  be  dr 
IS  weighedT  As  pure  glucose  is  more  difficult  to  o 
mends  that  pure  cane-sugar  be  inverted  and  th 
sugar  is  dried  at  100"  C,  for  an  hour  and  0,25  g 
50  cc,  of  2  per  cent,  citric  acid  solution  and  bo 
sugar  is  changed  to  glucose  and  fructose.  Aft 
ixitassiura  hydroxid  and  made  up  to  250  cc.  In 
tion  is  obtainerl,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  a 
reducing  activity. 

The  Titralutn. ^Five  cc,  each  of  solutions  1 
75  to  100  cc,  and  30  cc,  of  water  added-    The  cc 

'  "1st  Zucker  ein  normaler  Bestandtfii!  des 
and  "  Zwei  neue  klinische  Methoden  der  quantitatj 
I,  A,  D.,  Bern.  1898. 

*  Physiologic  der  Kohlehydrate,  Deuticke,  It 
■  Deut.  med,  Woch.,  1905,  No.  36. , 
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board  with  a  burner  which  can  be  regiilated.  The  urine  (if  it  contains  albmnin  is 
freed  from  this  substance)  is  diluted  and  placed  in  a  buret.  The  flow  of  urine 
from  the  buret  is  best  controlled  by  a  screw  pinch-cock. 

In  order  to  secxire  exact  results  the  urine  must  be  so  diluted  that  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  complete  reduction  of  the  Pavy's  solution  is  a  fairly  large  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  decrease  the  concentration 
of  alkali  in  the  solution.  The  urine  is  added  drop  by  drop,  or  in  small  amoimts  at  a 
time,  taking  care  that  the  boiling  is  never  interrupted.  The  amoimt  added  may  be 
more  rapid  at  first.  Toward  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  urine  should  be  added  more 
slowly,  as  the  reaction  is  slower  at  this  time.  The  end-reaction  is  usually  very  easily 
obserN'ed.  The  flask  is  best  held  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  For  climcal  purposes 
the  author  has  recently  modified  the  process,  avoiding  the  use  of  a  buret.  For  this 
purpose  10  cc.  of  the  urine  or  the  diluted  urine  are  placed  in  a  measiurinj^  cylinder 
accurately  graduated,  and  the  urine  delivered  into  the  flask  with  a  &e  pipet. 
The  amount  delivered  is  ascertained  from  what  is  left  in  the  cylinder  after  the  titra^ 
tion. 

The  Dilution  of  the  Urine. — The  best  resiilts  are  obtained  when  the  amount  of 
urine  necessary  for  decolorization  is  between  5  and  10  cc.  This  corresponds  to  a 
sugar-content  of  J  to  1  per  1000.  Control  estimations  with  the  polarimeter  have 
shown  that  the  results  are  accurate.  Hence,  the  urine  should  be  diluted  to  ^ve  a 
titration  within  these  limits.  To  do  this  one  must  make  a  preliminary  titration  in 
order  to  find  the  content  of  the  undilut^  urine.  This  preliminary  titration  must 
be  carried  out  with  great  care  with  urines  containing  mucn  glucose,  m  order  that  the 
end-reaction  is  not  overstepped.  With  a  urine  containing  about  5  per  cent.,  a  dilu- 
tion of  1 :  50  is  necessary.  Some  of  the  less  important  details  concerning  the  opera- 
tion are  given  in  the  author's  original  paper. 

Errors  in  the  Method. — ^As  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  urines  of  severe  diabetics, 
one  must  ascertain  whether  this  dilution  has  an  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 
With  dilutions  of  1 :  50  the  error  in  titration  is  multiplied  by  that  factor  and  might 
seriously  vitiate  the  results.  The  presence  of  other  reducing  substances  than  glucose 
in  the  urine  also  influences  the  results,  but  experiments  made  by  Ryser  in  the 
author's  laboratory  have  shown  that  the  results  do  not  influence  the  practical 
use  of  the  method.  Pavy's  method  has  also  been  used  by  Kumagawa  and  Suto  in 
another  modification  and  has  been  found  to  be  accurate.  The  form  of  the  method 
which  the  author  has  given  above  is  the  only  one  which — (1)  permits  performance 
without  any  very  great  practice;  (2)  is  simple  and  quick. 

Lchmann'a  lodometric  Titration  Method  for  Glucose^ 

In  this  method  a  definitely  measured  amount  of  urine  is  boiled  with  Fehling's 
solution  [just  as  in  Soxblet-Allihn's  (below). — Ed.]  and  the  copper  w;hich  remains  in 
solution  m  the  filtrate  is  titrated.  This  is  accomplished  by  adding  a  measured 
amount  of  potassium  iodid  solution  of  a  definite  concentration  to  the  filtrate  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  acid.  lodin,  which  is  set  free  according  to  the  equation  2CuS0, 
+  4KI  =  2KjS04  +  Cujlj,  H-  Ij,  is  then  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  using 
starch  paste  as  an  indicater.  Every  atom  of  free  iodin  corresponds  to  one  atom 
of  copper  in  the  solution.  As  this  method  is  very  perfectly  repmced  by  the  author's 
modmcation  of  Pavy's  method,  reference  to  the  details  of  its  performance  is  made  to 
the  original  papers  and  to  the  former  edition  of  this  book. 

Titration  of  GItscoae  According  to  Gerrard  Williamson 

This  is  a  similar  method  to  that  of  Fehling,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  end-reaction 
is  avoided  by  added  ferrocyanid  of  potassium.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.  have 
made  up  tablets  containing  the  necessary  reagents.  The  directions  for  performing 
the  test  are  given  with  the  tablets. 

soxhlet-alx,ihn*s  method  of  glucose  estimation*  as  modified  by 

ambOhl 

This  is  a  thoroughly  accurate  method,  perhaps  the  most  reliable  of  all,  and 
certainly  to  be  recommended  for  scientific  investigation.     It  is  rather  too  compli- 

>  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  vol.  xxx,  and  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chemie,  1898,  part  4,  and  Pharm. 
Post,  1898,  No.  30.  Cf.  also  E.  Riegler,  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chemie,  1898,  part  1,  and  Ben- 
jamin, Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1898,  No.  35,  p.  552. 

2  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chemie,  Neue  Folge,  1880,  vol.  xxii,  p.  62. 
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cated  for  the  practieing  phyeiciau,  but  in  a  clinlci 

apparatus  is  once  put  together,  it  may  be  perfor 
In  this  method  a  definite  excess  of  Fehling'B  solut 
ured  volume  of  urine;  after  fill«rine  off  the  solul 
oujsly  formed  is  collected  upon  &n  asbestos  filter,  i 
and  the  resulting  metallic  copper  weighed,  from 
tained  in  the  unne  can  be  calculate<r._  AmbQhl 
weighing  the  cuprous  oxid  directly  without  redi 
the  method  is  less  suitable  for  clinical  purposes  tht 
above,  it  IB  not  described  in  detail.  A  full  descriptii 
of  this  worlc. 

COLORIMFTBIC  ESTIMATION 

Because  of  the  blue  color  peculiar  to  combinati 
with  copper,  and  the  blue  color  of  copper  combia 
made  an  effort  to  utilize  this  color  in  one  way  or  ar 
ing  colorimetrically  the  quantity  of  glucose  m  the  i 
OUS  experiments,  and  will  briefly  report  the  results 

A  conceivable  method  ia  to  add  to  a  constant 
constant  amount  of  copper  sulphate  solution,  wh: 
is  always  in  excess,  i.  «.,  when,  subsequently,  b' 
the  copper  cannot  be  held  entirely  in  solution,  but 
to  cause  a  precipitate  of  cupric  hydroxid.  Urint 
is  added  In  measured  quantities,  and  the  precipi 
solution  by  means  of  an  asbestos  filter.  The  int« 
colorimetncally  and  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  astir 
may  be  diluted  and  compared  with  a  test-solution 
sealed  tube.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  that 
intensity  of  the  color  proves  to  be  quite  indep 
added,  giving  the  impression  that  only  small  qu 
blue  combination.  For  instance,  we  found  that  i 
a  0.5  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  was  added  to 
hydroxid  and  copper  sulphate. 

Another  metQod  of  cotorimetric  estimation  pre 
sulphate  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  from  a  bui 
parts  of  sodium  hydroxid  and  of  the  unne  to  be  exi 
commenced  to  separate  as  cupric  hydroxid.  The  si 
metrically,  but,  just  as  before,  the  intensity  of  thi 
pendent  of  the  amount  of  sugar.  In  these  experii 
solutions  hold  in  solution  about  an  equal  amount 
one  may  not  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  quantity 
from  the  volume  of  copper  sulphate  solution  necess 

One  might  endeavor  to  utilize  the  reduction  1 
fonning  the  reduction  (Soxhlet-AUihn,  p.  621)  a 
quantity  of  non-reduced  copper  in  the  filtrate  mif 
instead  of  iodometrically.  Even  this  method  is  no 
oolor-iatensity  of  Fehling's  solution  with  constant 
salt  does  not  run  paraUHlwith  the  amount  of  copp« 

However,  the  following  method  of  utilizing  th 

S'ves  approximate  results.  The  test  is  the  sam 
tering  off  of  tlie  reduced  suboxid,  for  iodometri 
or  the  reduced  copper  is  not  determined  by  weigh 
the  asbestos  filter  until  the  red  oxid  is  dissolved, 
filter,  and  the  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  th 
c^y  by  comparing  with  a  copper  solution  of  know 
a  solution  of  copper  nitrate,  so  as  to  have  exac 
found,  however,  tnat  its  color  was  exactly  that  of 
taining  an  equa!  amount  of  copper,  and  so  have 
solution  utilized  in  preparing  Fehling's  solution.^ 
equal  diameter  are  placed  respertively  some  coppe 
volume  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  cuprous  oxi 

'  AiQbQhl,  rhemikerzeitung,  21,  I.  Sem,,  p.  137 
'  This  is  explained  by  the  assumption  that  thi 

copper  ion  whicn  is  present  in  equal  quantities,  or, 

botti  solutions. 
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dftdcer  of  the  two  eolutione  until  the  sbsde  of  color  of  the  two  ia  the  s&me.  The 
■mount  of  copper  coutained  in  the  two  soIutionB  ia  then  proportional  to  their  vol- 
umes, so  that  It  becomes  posaible  to  eetimste  not  only  the  amount  of  copper  reduced, 
but  also  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  inasmuch  as  we  know  juet  how  much 
gtucose  correBponds  to  each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  oopper  sulphate  solution.  This 
metbod  of  employing  graduated  cylinders  only,  and  without  accurate  colorimetric 
apparatus,  gives  only  approximate  values,  which  are  far  leas  accurate  than  the 
results  obtamed  by  weighing  the  copper  or  cuprous  oxid  or  by  Pavy's  method. 
The  practisinc  physician,  however,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  technie  of  the  more 
accurate  methods,  and  who  desires  a  method  more  rapid  than  the  fermentstioD  test, 
may  obtain  with  this  method  fairly  gatisfadAcy  approximate  resuits.  By  usiiw 
accurate  colomnetric  apparatus,  the  coirectneee  of  the  values  obtained  is  much 

QUANTITATIVS  FEBMZNTATION  TESTS  FOR  GLUCOSE 
Upon  the  addition  of  yeast,  glucose  poseeBses  the  property  of  fer- 
mentation— t.  €.,  of  splitting  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid.     Three 
Usta,  based  upon  three  different  results  of  this  property,  have  been 
devised  to  deteimine  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  urine. 

Robert's  Quantitative  Areotnetnc  or  Denslmetric  Test. — 
This  ifi  based  upon  the  fact  that  fermentation  considerably  diminishes 
the  high  specific  gravity  of  sugar-containing  urine.  From  this  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity  before  and  after  fermentation  the  percentage  of 
Bugar  may  be  determined. 

The  technie   of  the  test  is  as  follows:  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
diabetic  urine  is  estimated  in  the  ordinary  way.     A  piece  of  compressed 
yeast  (not  containing  sugar,  or,  if  so,  washed  out  with  water)  ihe  size 
of  a  hazelnut  is  then  added  to  a  definite  amount  of  urine  (about  100 
cc.  are  sufficient  for  testing  the  specific  gravity  readily).     The  mixture 
is  shaken  gently,  loosely  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  or  an  inverted 
beaker,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  room  temperature  for  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours.     When  fermentation  is  complete,  the  yeast  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  the  foam  will  no  longer  fonn,  and  the  fluid  will 
become  clear  above.     To  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted. Trammer's  test  can  be  employed.     The  specific  gravity  of  the 
completely  fermented  urine  is  then  determined.     If  the  yeast  which  has 
settled  to  the  bottom  ia  stirred  up,  the  urine  must  first  be  filtered. 
If  the  filtrate  is  not  absolutely  bnght,  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia 
uBta  is  added  and  the  filtration  repeated.     The  urine,  which  has  been 
1  the  original  volume  to  make 
jns  of  the  specific  gravity  made 
accurate  results.     If  the  dif- 
estimations  (before  and  after 
cal  number  0.230,  the  product 
mtained  in  the  urine.     Com- 
has  shown  that  a  difference  in 
tent  of  0.230  per  cent. ;  conse- 
jrrespond  to  a  sugar-content  of 
e  estimation  is  necessary,  we 
uid  before  and  after  fermenta- 
B  a  correction.    If  the  tempera- 
sfore,  one-third  of  a  degree  of 
he  specific  gravity  determined 
iperature.     If  the  temperature 
a  similar  deduction  must  be 
;curate,  with  subdivisions  from 
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1000  to  1050,  and  sufficiently 
ometer  glass  of  good  size,  so 
An  exceUent  pl^  is  to  empl 
1000  to  1025,  and  a  second 
authors  have  proved  that  this 
purposes  (up  to  0.1  per  cent.), 
certainly  it  is  so  simple  as  tc 
sician. 

The  diminution  in  specific 
out  the  use  of  a  urinometer  b 
upon  an  ordinary  apothecary 

QuantitatiTC   Gas -volume  trii 

upon  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
the  volume  of  the  carbon  dioxid 
useful  results  with  this  method,  tl 
eudiometer  tube  must  be  read  off 
metric  analyaea,  i.  «.,  with  consid* 
ture,  the  tension  of  the  water  vapi 
the  eudiometer  tube,  etc.  The  b 
on  account  of  the  solubility  of  carr 
lion  of  the  yeast  renders  the  acci 
firoceas  is  loo  complicated  for  th 
simplify  the  method  for  the  practi^: 
Loans  tela' a  Accurate  Fenn 
rate  fermentation  aaccharometer  is 
ine  the  pressure  produced  by  the  • 
advantage  ia  that  one  of  its  parts  i 
consequently  depeuderit  upon  the 
a  description  of  tiie  saceharomet^ 
authors  as  an  accurate  instrumen 
eter>  is  similar  to  that  of  Lohnstei] 
more  easily  cleaned. 

The  presence  of  protein  in 
technic  or  accuracy  of  the  ferra 
because  with  moat  other  met 
the  uriae  must  be  first  freed  ( 

Compressed  yeast  is  emplo 
ica  that  it  seems  hardly  nece» 

POLAHIMETRIC 

The  polarimetric  estimation  ■ 
all.  It  does,  however,  require  a  ra 
verv  small  quantities.  Almost  ai 
autnor  especially  recommends  V 
is  the  same  with  all  polari scopes, 
has  the  power  to  turn  the  plane  of 
tion  is  proportionate  to  tiie  amoi 
when  a  ray  of  polarized  li^ht  is  ta 
of  light  which  passes  through  thi 
the  position  of  the  Nicol  re&tive 
light.  It  the  plane  of  vibration  of 
iied  ray  of  iiftht,  the  maximum  am 
to  it,  the  minimum  of  li^ht.  If  th< 
for  this  maximum  c         '   ' 


'  PHQefir's  An;h.,  1R84.  vol.  xx 

Berlin,  khn.  Woch.,  1896,  No.  6,  j 

'  Allft,  med.  Centralzeit.,  18i)9, 

'  To  be  obtained  from  Gotze,  1 
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stance,  e.  g.y  a  solution  of  glucose,  will  rotate  the  plane  of  the  polarisation  of  the 
ray  of  light  with  relation  to  the  analyzinj^  Nicol.  Tnen,  to  determine  again  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  of  li^ht  intensity,  the  K  icol  itself  must  be  rotated  through  a  certain 
ancle.  The  size  of  this  an^le  will  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  interposed 
substance,  e.  y.,  sugar;  this  amount  can,  therefore,  be  calculated  from  the  angle 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  the  Nicol  to  produce  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum of  light.  All  polariscopes  constructed  for  quantitative  analysis  depend 
upon  this  principle.  Their  only  differences  depend  upon  the  emplo3rment  of  various 
optical  contrivances  in  order  to  facilitate  the  determination  of^the  position  of  the 
planes  of  vibrations  to  each  other,  e.  g.y  the  interposition  of  doubly  refracting  bodies, 
peculiarly  groimd  plates  of  quartz,  etc.  They  produce  peculiar  optical  appear- 
ances, according  to  the  position  of  the  Nicol,  colors,  stripes,  etc. 

Wild's  instrument  uses,  as  an  indicator  of  the  position  of  the  planes  of  vibra- 
tion, the  system  of  parallel  dark  bands  which,  in  a  homogeneous  polarized  light 
(sodium  fliune),  are  made  by  two  crossed  quartz  plates  cut  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the 
axis.  The  advantage  of  homogeneous  light  and  parallel  bands  without  color,  which 
appear  simply  dark  upon  a  l^ht  background,  is  that  the  test  depends  upon  the 
examiner's  sensibility  to  light  alone,  and  not  to  color.  The  test  with  other  in- 
struments, e.  g.,  Soleil-Ventzke's,  depends  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  eyes  to  color. 
Fig.  243  shows  Wild's  instrument.  The  analyzing  Nicol  prism  and  the  quartz 
plates  are  set  in  the  tube  a  c,  and  the  polarizing  Nicol  prism  in  the  tube  d  e.  In 
looking  through  the  instrument  in  a  oark  room,  from  a  to  the  sodium  flame  at 
6,  with  the  Nicols  parallel  and  crossed,  the  parallel  bands  will  appear  upon  tl.e 
bright  background  of  the  field  of  vision  (Fig.  243,  IV).  If  one  of  the  Nicols  is 
rotated  45''  oy  means  of  the  screw  /,  the  bands  will  disappear;  further  rotation 
will  bring  them  back. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Pfister  and  Streit,  of  Bern,  are  now  supplying  Wild's 
instrument  with  a  number  of  marked  improvements  which  increase  its  accuracy, 
and  make  it  possible,  by  employing  the  so-called  half-shadow  principle^  to  use  a 
non-homogeneous  strong  Ught,  and  imder  some  circumstances  to  onut  entirely 
decolorizing  the  \irine. 

To  estimate  the  amoimt  of  elucose  by  polarization,  50  cc.  of  urine  are  decol- 
orized by  shaking  with  about  \  of  this  volume  of  the  best  animal  charcoal  and  then 
filtering.  If  the  urine  is  dark-colored,  it  must  sometimes  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
several  hours  vdth.  the  animal  charcoal,  during  which  time  it  is  frequently  shaken; 
or  it  may  be  necessary  to  boil  the  urine  containing  the  charcoal  for  a  brief  period. 
The  decolorization  should  be  complete.  As  Spath  fears  that  some  of  the  glucose 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  charcoal,  he  recommends  the  following  method  of  ratlin 
and  Dufau  for  decolorization  of  th'e  urine:  A  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  pfe- 
pared  by  dissolving  200  gm.  of  acid  nitrate  of  merciuy  in  500  to  600  m.  of  water, 
and  socnum  hydroxid  is  added  until  a  slight  precipitate  results.  Sufficient  water 
is  added  to  bring  the  quantity  up  to  1  hter,  and  the  mixture  is  filtered.  Small 
quantities  of  this  solution  are  added  to  50  cc.  of  urine  imtil  no  further  precipitation 
occurs;  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  reaction 
of  the  mixture  is  neutral  or,  at  most,  feebly  alkaline;  the  quantity  is  brought  up  to 
100  cc.  by  adding  sufficient  water,  and  the  mixture  is  filtered.  No  precipitate 
should  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  sodium  hydroxid  to  the  filtrate. 

With  urines  which  are  not  too  deep  in  color,  a  Welsbach  light  may  be  used  and 
the  white  light  filtered  through  a  glass  cell  1  to  2  cm.  thick,  containing  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  This  is  placed  between  the  source  of  hght  and 
the  polarizer.  In  this  way  the  preliminary  decolorization  may  be  avoided.  With 
such  a  soiirce  of  light  the  examination  may  be  carried  on  in  daylight,  or  daylight 
may  be  used  as  the  source  of  light  itself.  ,      .  , 

A  metal  tube  (200  mm.  long)  (Fig.  243,  II),  which  can  be  closed  at  both  ends  with 
parallel  plain  glass  disks  and  metal  caps,  is  filled  with  the  decolorized  urine.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  include  any  air-bubbles,  and  not  to  press  the  glass  plates  by 
screwing  the  metal  caps  too  hard,  because  under  pressure  the  glass  becomes  doubly 
refractive,  and  the  dark  bands  will  not  disappear  with  any  position  of  the  Nicol. 
When  so  arranged,  the  tube  will  contain  a  layer  of  urine  exactly  200  mm.  thick. 
The  instrument  is  adjusted  with  a  sodium  flame  in  a  dark  room  so  that  the  parallel 
bands  absolutely  disappear,  and  the  tube  which  contains  the  urine  is  then  set  upon 
the  rest  c,  d.  If  the  urine  contains  sugar,  the  bands  will  immediately  reappear. 
They  are  then  made  to  disappear  by  rotating  the  polarization  plane  with  the  polar- 
izing Nicol  by  means  of  the  screw  /.  At  the  moment  when  they  disappear,  the 
size  of  the  angle  through  which  the  Nicol  prism  has  been  rotated  is  read  off  through 
the  telescope  g  h,  upon  the  scale  i,  by  means  of  the  vernier  k.    The  gas-flame  at  I 

40 
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lervca  to  illuminate  the  BcaJe.  When  the  amount  of  BUgor  eont&ined  ia  very  great, 
tlie  tube  III  is  substituted  for  tube  II.  Id  the  latter,  one  of  the  parallel  glaea  disks 
u  placed  at  M,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  urine  is  U  m— i.  «.,  100  mm.  The  part 
Jf  0  is  aicnply  an  empty  contlnuatioD  of  the  tube  ueceaeary  for  its  adjustment. 
The  uigle  of  rotation  is  read  off  and  the  amount  of  sugar  in  tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
calculated  directly  from  the  following  table: 


ThickuMofurin 

1.X-. 

-«^iA^<:te 

100  mm.  (luisth . 

1.984  per  cent,  glucose. 

0.092  per  cent,  glucose. 

5.952       " 

2.97a 

7.936       " 

3.968 

9.920       " 

11.904      '; 

« 

6.952 
6.944 

" 

15.872       " 

7.936 

17.866      " 

8.928 

19.840      " 

9.920 

dfl,  but  in 

amounts 
mal  point 
Jckoorre- 
per  cent. 

:ore,  very 
purposes 
it^e  that 
tybu^ric 


ct  results 
renx>ved. 
h  suffices 
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APPROXIMATE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  UREA  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  THE  URINE 

Urea  affects  the  specific  gravity  of  urine  more  than  any  other  con- 
stituent; hence  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  will  furnish  an  ap- 
proximate measure  of  the  amoimt  of  urea,  provided,  of  course,  that 
sugar  is  absent.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  specific  gravity  of  1014 
corresponds  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  urea;  of  1014  to  1020,  to  about 
1.5  per  cent.;  of  1020  to  1024,  to  about  2  and  2.25  per  cent.;  of  1028,  to 
about  3  per  cent.  This  estimate  must  be  modified  in  fever  and  in 
cachexia,  in  both  of  which  the  chlorid  excretion  is  diminished. 

If  su^r  is  present,  it  must  first  be  removed  by  fermentation  before  we  can 
judge  of  the  amount  of  urea  from  the  specific  gravity.  In  such  an  event  it  is  better 
at  the  same  time  to  employ  the  areometric  method  for  the  estimation  of  sugar 
(p.  623  et  seq.),  and  then  to  recalculate  the  specific  gravity  found  after  fermenta- 
tion, since  the  alcohol  lowers  this  to  some  ext«it.  The  degree  in  which  the  specific 
f;ravity  is  thus  lowered  can  be  best  determined  by  calculating  the  amount  of  alcohol 
rom  the  result  of  the  areometric  estimation  of  su^ar.  Remembering  that  ap- 
proximately equal  amounts  by  weight  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid  are  produced 
in  the  fermentation  of  glucose,  ana  having  already  determined  the  percentage  of 
glucose,  we  can  easily  get  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  fermented  urme,  for  it  will 
equal  about  half  the  amount  of  sugar  foimd,  e.  g.y  after  fermentation,  approximately 
a  1.5  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  will  result  from  a  diabetic  urine  containing  3  per 
cent,  of  glucose.  According  to  Hirschfeld,^  the  following  specific  gravities  apply  to 
watery  solutions  of  alcohol  at  15*^  C.  (water  «  1000):  1  per  cent.,  998.6;  2  per  cent., 
997;  3  per  cent.,  995.6;  4  per  cent.,  994.2.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  thus 
diminisned  about  1.5  for  every  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  solution.  Therefore,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fermented  urine  must  be  increased  by  1.5  for  every  per  cent, 
oi  alcohol  contained  before  we  can  estimate  the  urea  by  the  above  method. 

LIEBIG'S  METHOD  FOR  UREA  BY  TTTRATION 

Liebi^  precipitates  the  urea,  in  the  form  of  urea  mercuric  nitrate,  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  In  its  original  form  the  method  is  very  simple 
and  convenient,  but  imless  performed  very  carefully,  many  errors  may  arise,  and 
even  with  the  greatest  care  a  nimiber  of  corrections  should  be  made.  On  account 
of  these  difficulties  several  modifications  have  been  suggested,  all  of  which  furnish 
better  results,  but  which  are  more  complicated  and  require  more  technical  skill 
than  the  original  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moreover,  Liebig's  method  has  been 
abandoned  because  it  does  not  estimate  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  luine,  but  rather 
the  approximate  amount  of  total  nitrogen.     (See  p.  635.) 

KNOP-HOfNER'S  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  UREA 

This  is  the  simplest  of  all  methods.  It  is  to  be  used  for  clinical  puiposes.  It 
depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  urea  into  carbon  dioxid,  water,  ana  nitrogen 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite  in  an  excess  of  sodi\un  hydroxid. 
The  nitrogen  liberated  from  a  definite  amount  of  urine  is  measured  volumetrically, 
and  from  this  the  corresponding  amount  of  urea  is  calculated.  The  carbon  dioxid 
is  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  sodium  hydroxid.  For  very  accurate  analysis  the  barom- 
eter and  temperature  must  be  considered.  Other  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  urine  (uric  acid,  kreatinin,  etc.),  and  especially  ammonia,  are  partially  broken 
up  at  the  same  time,  liberating  nitrogen:  hence  the  method  is  not  absolutely  accurate. 
According  to  Emerson,  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  urea  is  not  changed  to  carbon  dioxid 
and  nitrogen.  Hence,  one  obtains  a  compensating  error.  Both  are  not  laige.  If 
a  diabetic  urine  be  examined,  a  relatively  large  error  may  be  encountered,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  much  ammonia.  This  may  be  avoided  by  making  the  urine  alkaline 
with  sodium  hydroxid,  and  removing  the  free  ammonia  with  a  current  of  air.  Pro- 
teins evolve  nitrogen  with  sodium  hypobromite.  They  should  be  removed  before 
the  estimation  is  performed. 

1  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1891,  vol.  xix,  p.  338. 
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mmutee  to  one-half  hour.  The  bubbles  adhering  to  the  sidee  of  the  vessel  are 
then  eently  shaken  into  the  eudiometer  tube,  which  is  closed  under  the  level  of 
the  salt  solution  with  the  thumb.  It  is  then  removed,  and  submerged  as  completely 
as  possible,  opened  downward,  in  a  lai^  cylinder  filled  with  water  at  the  room  tem- 
perature. Alter  about  fifteen  minutes  the  eudiometer  tube  and  its  contents  will  be 
at  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  water.  The  tube  is  then  lifted  far  enough 
out  of  the  water  to  equalize  the  levels  of  the  fluid  inside  and  outside,  and  at  this 
moment  the  volume  of  the  inclosed  nitrogen  is  read  off.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  barometric  pressure  should  also  be  recorded.  The  volume  of  gas 
estimated  must  now,  for  the  purpose  of  calculation,  be  reduced  to  0^  C,  760  mm. 
barometric  pressure,  and  absolute  dryness,  according  to  the  formula: 


V  (b  — w) 


V 

b 

w 

t 


760  (1  +  0.00366  t) 

Reduced  volume  desired. 

Volume  read  off. 

Barometric  pressure  at  the  time  of  reading,  in  mm.  Hg. 

Tension  of  water  vapor  at  a  temperature  t^  in  mm.  Hg. 

Temperature  of  water  at  time  of  reading. 


0.00366  —  Coemcient  of  e3cpan8ion  of  gases  for  1**  C. 

The  values  for  v)  corresponding  to  the  temperatures  usually  met  with  are  as 
follows: 


10^  C 9.126 


ll** 
12  o 
13*» 
140 

16^ 
170 


C 9.761 

C 10.421 

C 11.130 

C 11.882 

C 12.677 

C 13.519 

C 14.009 


18*^  C 15.351 

19*»C 16.345 

20*»  C 17.396 

21*»C 18.505 

22*»  C 19.675 

23*^  C 20.909 

24*>C 22.211 

25**  C 23.582 


One  gm.  of  urea  furnishes  354.3  cc.  of  nitrogen  (a  little  less  than  the  theoretic 
cjuantit^);  hence,  the  following  proportion  wiU  determine  the  amount  of  urea  (a:) 
in  the  5  cc.  of  urine  employed. 


354.3:1 

X 


t/:x 
354.3  gm. 


The  percenta^  of  urea  contained  in  the  urine  can  be  very  easily  determined 
by  multiplying  this  number  by  20.  Of  course,  if  the  urine  was  diluted  before  the 
estimation,  this  dilution  must  also  be  considered. 

The  author  considers  that  Gerrard's^  improvement  upon  Htifner's  apparatus 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  practical  for  the  practitioner  (Fig.  248). 

A  graduated  glass  tube,  a,  fixed  in  a  wooden  stand,  is  connected  at  the  lower 
end  by  means  of  a  side  projection  and  a  rubber  tube  with  a  vessel,  6,  which  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  at  its  upper  end  with  a  wide-necked  bottle,  d,  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated rubber  stopper,  c,  and  a  rubber  tube.  Vessel  h  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
upon  the  graduated  tube  by  the  metal  spring  clamp  e.  The  wide-necked  bottle,  d, 
is  filled  with  100  cc.  of  sodium  hypobromite  solution*  5  cc.  of  urine  are  poured 
into  the  small  test-tube.  /,  which  is  carefuUjr  placed  in  bottle  d,  so  as  to  be,  for  the 
time  being,  protected  from  the  hypobromite  solution.  The  bottle  is  then  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  the  perforated  rubber  stopper 
g  and  tube  gk.  Next,  the  stopper  c  is  removed  and  vessel  a  is  filled  with  water 
up  to  the  zero  mark  of  the  scale.  Of  course,  the  communicating  vessel  6,  which 
has  been  pushed  up  toward  the  top,  also  fills  to  the  same  level.  The  stopper  c  is 
now  replaced.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  spring  clamp  i,  which  closes  the  rubber 
tube  attached  to  the  class  tube  h,  is  opened  carefully  so  that  at  the  moment  of 
replacing  c  there  wiU  be  no  increase  of  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  fluid,  therefore,  remains  at  the  same  level  in  the  communicating  ves- 
sels a  and  6.  The  spring  clamp  t  is  now  very  carefully  closed  again.  After  the 
apparatus  has  been  connected  in  this  fashion,  the  urine  m  the  little  glass  /  is  easily 

*  Lancet,  1884,  ii,  p.  952. 
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ate  to  them,  so  that  the  fonnula  then  becomes,  when  h  and  b  represent  the  amounts 
of  urea  coirespondlng  to  the  barometric  pressures, 


A'       b'' 

It  k  advisable  to  control  the  empirical  scale  by  adding  a  sciale  in  cubic  oenti- 
metefB  on  tube  a.  Then  the  calculation  for  any  temperature  or  barometric  pres- 
sure can  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  with  litlfner's  apparatus.  (See  p.  630.) 
The  same  rules  for  dilution,  of  course,  apply  for  this  apparatus  as  for  Hftfners. 

Not  only  is  Qerrard's  instrument  more  compact  than  Hiifner's,  but  the  gas 
can  be  entirely  evolved  within  a  few  moments  by  shaking  bottle  d. 

The  weak  point  of  the  apparatus  is  the  closiu:e  of  the  upper  end  by  a  stop- 
cock, which  may  easily  allow  of  the  escape  of  gas,  and  consequently  give  rise  to 
an  erroneous  result.  Dupr^'s  modification  of  fiufner's  apparatus  (rig.  289)  can 
be  thoroughly  recommended,  and  is  the  one  which  is  employed  in  the  author's 
dinic.  The  illustration  should  be  sufficient  without  further  description.  It  differs 
from  Gerrard's  apparatus  in  that  the  reduction  of  the  gas  to  atmospheric  pressure 
b  accomplished  by  moving  the  buret  in  which  the  gas  coUects,  and  which  is  sus- 
pended m  a  cylinder  filled  with  water.  In  this  instrument  the  stop-cock  at  the 
imper  end  of  the  buret  should  be  carefully  tested,  in  order  to  avoid  losing  any  of 
toenis. 

Table  giving  the  amount  of  urea  in  grams  for  each  co.  of  nitrogen  evolved  in  the 
Knop-Hdfner  method. 

According  to  Seiler  and  Ratschy  (Schweiz.  Wooh.  Pharmacie,  1889,  No.  46) 
the  intermediate  values  for  temperature  between  these  given  in  the  table  may  be 
bterpolated.    They  are  given  in  lull  in  the  original  table  of  Seiler  and  Ratschy : 


Duomotric     pres- 

Temperature  in  < 

iegreee  Centigrade. 

sore     in     miili- 

nsten  of  ni6r- 

coiy. 

6° 

10*' 

16° 

20* 

700 

0.002490 

0.002434 

0.002377 

0.002321 

705 

0.002505 

0.002451 

0.002394 

0.002339 

710 

0.002522 

0.002468 

0.002412 

0.002355 

715 

0.002542 

0.002487 

0.002430 

0.002373 

720 

0.002559 

0.002504 

0.002447 

0.002389 

725 

0.002578 

3.002523 

0.002464 

0.002405 

730 

0.002595 

0.002540 

0.002482 

0.002423 

735 

0.002614 

0.002559 

0.002499 

0.002440 

740 

0.002631 

0.002576 

0.002517 

0.002457 

745 

0.002647 

0.002591 

0.002534 

0.002474 

750 

0.002665 

0.002609 

0.002551 

0.002491 

755 

0.002683. 

0.002626 

0.002568 

0.002508 

760 

0.002701 

0.002644 

0.002586 

0.002525 

ESTIMATION  OF  UREA  BY  SCH6ND0RFPS  METHOD 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows:  The  urine  is  precipitated  by  phos- 
photungstic  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  during  which  the  urea  remains  in 
solution.  The  filtrate  is  then  heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  ammonium  phosphate 
tt  foimed,  and  the  ammonia  is  freed  from  tnis  compound  by  the  addition  of  caustic 
soda.  The  ammonia  is  then  removed  by  distillation  and  determined  by  titration, 
as  in  Kjeldahl's  method  (see  below). 

As  the  opinions  in  reference  to  the  value  of  this  method  are  still  very  con- 
tradictory,* it  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  work  of  SchOndorff 
(PflOger's  Arch.,  vol.  bdi);  to  v.  Jaksch  (Klin.  Diagnostik  innerer  Krankheiten,  fifth 
cd.);  to  Pfaundler  (Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  1900,  vol.  xxx),  and  to  Folin  (ibid.,  1901, 
voL  xxxii). 


'  See  Spftth,  Die  ofaemische  u.  mikroskopische  Untersuchung  des  Hames,  second 
ed.,  1903. 
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'  Zeit.  I.  phyaiol.  Chem.,  xxxij,  p.  SOS 
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ESTIMATION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TOTAL  NITROGEN  IN  THE  URINE 

BY  KJELDAHL'S  METHOD 

Approxiinate  values  for  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  may  be  ob- 
tainecl  from  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  urea  (if^op-HOfner's  method)  .^  In 
the  calculation  we  must  assume  that  15  parts  of  urea  contain  7  parts  of  nitrogen, 
and  in  this  calculate  the  amount  of  nitroeen  belonging  to  the  urea  present.  This 
amount  must  then  be  multiplied  empiricalhr  for  normal  urine  by  1 .136,  and  for  fever 
urine  by  1.18.  This  will  approximately  furnish  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen  ex- 
creted. 

Liebig's  method,  the  so-called  urea  titration,  also  approximately  estimates 
the  amount  of  total  nitrosen.  The  figures  found  for  the  quantity  of  urea  by  this 
method  are  too  high,  so  toat,  in  fact,  the  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  calculation 
of  the  urea  supposed  to  be  present  really  corresponds  approximately  to  the  total 
nitrogen  contamed  in  the  urine. 

I*  or  a  perfectly  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine, 
Kjeldahl's  method  is  to-day  almost  exclusively  employed.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  that  the  organic  constituents  of  the  urine  are  destroyed  by  oxidation 
when  the  urine  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  the  nitrogen 
of  those  substances  which  do  not  contain  it  combined  with  oxycen  appears  as 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  urea  is  changed  directly  into  carbon  dioxid  and  am- 
monia. The  mtrogen  is  estimated  by  liberating  the  ammonia  from  the' acid  solution 
with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxid,  distilling  it  ofif,  and  passing  it  into  a  measured 
amount  of  acid.    The  acid  remaining  is  then  titrated  with  an  alkali. 

The  details  of  the  method,  including  certain  modifications  recommended  by 
Wilfahrt  and  by  Salkowski,  are  as  follows*  The  acid  used  forpxidizing  purposes 
is  a  mixture  of  500  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  100  gm.  of  phospnoric 
anhydrid.    Pure  sulphuric  acid  may  be  employed,  but  oxidation  takes  longer. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  -2  hydrochloric  acid  solution  prepared  by  diluting  the 

normal  acid  with  an  equal  amount  of  water.    A  -y  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  is 

also  essential. 

Ten  cc.  of  urine  (or  5  cc.  of  concentrated)  are  put  into  a  Kjeldahl  flask  with 
round  bottom  and  long  neck,  to  which  are  added  10  cc.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  mixture, 
after  about  0.4  gm.  of  finely  divided  mercuric  oxid'  hasjust  been  placed  in  the  flask. 
This  mercury  acts  catalytically  in  aiding  oxidation.  The  flask  is  next  loosely  closed 
with  a  glass  ball,  and  heated  in  a  fume  closet  while  kept  somewhat  tilted.  The 
flame  should  not  be  too  high  and  should  be  applied  until  the  solution  is  colorless. 
Even  the  slightest  tinge  of  yellow  suggests  that  oxidation  is  not  complete  unless 
iron  compounds  are  present  in  rather^rge  quantities.  As  a  rule,  it  takes  at  the 
most  three  hours  to  complete  the  oxidation.  The  mixture  is  now  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  poured  into  a  distilnng  flask  by  means  of  a  funnel.    The  digestion-flask  and  the 


amido-oompounds  with  the  ammonia)  this  is  followed  by  25  cc.  of  potassium  sulphid 
solution  (40  gm.  to  the  liter).  The  flask  is  now  quickly  connected  with  the  distilling 
tube.     This  tube  passes  through  a  condenser,  and  the  end  is  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer 

flask  of  about  200  to  300  cc.  capacity.  This  latter  vessel  contains  20  cc.  of  the  -^ 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  end  of  the  condenser  tube  sub- 
mersed. 

Distillation  is  continued  imtil  no  more  ammonia  escapes  and  the  distilled  steam 
no  longer  develops  ammonium  chlorid  fumes,  when  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with 
HCl,  is  held  in  front  of  the  open  end.  This  condition  of  affairs  usually  obtahis 
when  about  100  cc.  of  fluid  have  been  obtained  by  distillation.  Several  drops  of  a 
methyl-orange  or  cyanin  solution'  are  now  added  to  the  -j-  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
to  act  as  indicator,  and  the  amount  of  contained  ammonia  is  determined  by  titration 

*  Cf.  Anleitun^  zur  qualitativen  und  quantitativen  Hamanalyse,  Neubauer  und 
Vogel,  Neubearbeitet  von  H.  Huppert,  1890,  p.  531. 

^.Instead  of  using  mereuric  oxia  as  a  catalyzer,  copper  sulphate  may  be  employed. 
The  subsequent  precipitation  with  potassium  sulphici  is  avoided.  The  digestion  is 
finished  when  the  solution  assumes  a  light  greenisn-blue  color. 

3  Cochineal  solution,  prepared  by  extracting  ground  cochineal  with  50  per  cent. 
alcohol,  is  often  employed.    The  indicator  can  be  used  with  artificial  light. 
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The  technic  for  the  procedure  is  as  foUows:  After  the  oxidation  of  6  to  10 
cc.  of  urine,  according  to  the  method  given  above:  Instead  of  using  mercuric  oxid 
or  copper  sulphate,  Denig^  employs  5  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent,  neutral  potassium  oxalate 
as  a  catalyzing  agent.  The  former  compounds  combine  with  the  ammonia.  The 
solution  is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  partially  neutralized  with  potassium 
or  sodiiim  hydroxid  until  the  reaction  is  only  faintly  acid,  and  then  the  volume  made 
up  to  50  cc.  For  azometric  analysis  we  use  20  cc.  (corresponding  to  2  or  4  cc.  of 
urine)  of  this  solution  and  treat  it  exactly  like  the  urine  in  Knop-Ililfner's  method 
(p.  629),  although,  of  course,  the  size  of  tne  apparatus  must  be  changed  somewhat. 
With  Gerrard's  or  Dupr^'s  modification  this  can  be  accomplished  very  simply  by 
selecting  a  tube  (Figs.  248  and  249)  which  will  contain  20  cc.  instead  of  6  cc. 

The  total  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  generally  runs  parallel  to  the 
urea  excretion,  which,  of  course,  contains  the  greater  share  of  the  nitrogen.  In 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  however,  the  comparison  of  the  total  amounts  of 
nitrogen  and  of  urea  elimination  shows  a  strikingly  different  result.  In  this  dis- 
ease the  major  portion  of  nitrogen  is  eliminated  as  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  little  or 
no  urea  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  In  diabetic  acidosis  a  large  amoimt  of  the  nitrogen 
may  be  excreted  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

QUANTITATrVE  ESTIMATION  OF  URIC  ACID 

A  healthy  adult  excretes  0.2  to  1  gm.  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  dur- 
ing the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  increases  physiologi- 
caJly  with  increased  ingestion  of  food,  and  pathologically  with  increaaed 
metabolism  of  nitrogen  in  about  the  same  proportion  aa  urea.  The 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  normal  urine  varies  with  its  specific  gravity. 
The  last  two  numbers  of  the  specific  gravity  (calculated  to  4  places) 
multiplied  by  2  gives  approximately  the  number  of  centigrams  of  uric 
acid  m  the  liter.  The  daily  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  pathologically 
increased  in  fever,  in  leukemia,  and  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Opinions 
still  differ  about  uric-acid  excretion  before,  during,  and  after  attacks 
of  gout.  Recent  investigations  probably  disprove  the  old  theory — 
that  in  gout  more  uric  acid  is  permanently  produced  than  normally 
(so-called  uric-acid  diathesis).  According  to  Haig,  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  formed  in  the  body  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  amount  of  urea 
(1  :35  both  under  physiologic  and  under  pathologic  conditions — e.  g., 
even  in  gout).  He  claims  that  variations  in  this  ratio  are  due  chiefly 
to  irregularities  of  eUmination.  This  seems  to  be  not  altogether  proved. 
Again,  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  will  be  incr3ased,  ceteris  parihuSj  by 
the  ingestion  of  uric  acid  and  other  xanthin  bodies,  as  well  as  by  food 
substances  rich  in  nuclein  (rich  in  cell  nuclei). 

According  to  Griibler,*  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be 
approximately  estimated  by  stratifying  upon  a  layer  of  nitric  acid  a 
specimen  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  so  that  the  volume  of  urine  shall  be  to 
the  volume  of  acid  as  3  : 2.  After  a  short  interval  uric  acid  will  pre- 
cipitate out  as  a  cloudy  ring  at  the  junction  of  the  two  fluids.  If  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  is  increased,  the  precipitation  will  be  plain  within 
five  minutes;  if  diminished,  not  until  later.  Of  course,  this  test  applies 
only  when  the  daily  volume  of  urine  is  normal.  If  the  volume  is 
diminished,  the  urine  must  be  diluted  up  to  the  normal  amount  with 
water.  Albuminous  urine  must  first  be  freed  from  protein  by  boiling, 
after  slight  acidification. 

Heintz's  quantitative  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  uric  acid 
has  been  abandoned  entirely.  It  is  not  trustworthy.  The  following 
three  methods  are,  however,  quite  accurate: 

*  lAquer,  Schmidt's  JahrbUcher,  1892,  vol.  ccxxxvi.  No.  10,  p.  78. 
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This  method  gives  the  most  accurate  resu 
The  principle  is  as  follows: 

Uric  acid,  even  if  present  only  as  a  trace,  ' 
as  silver  urate  upon  tne  addition  of  a  mixture 
nitrate  and  of  ammoniacal  magaesia  solution, 
an  alkaUne  aulphid  solution  and  bo  decompose 
urate  will  be  formed;  the  latter  is  filtered  off. 
solution  upon  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  ack 

The  precipitation  of  uric  acid  by  the  addil 
tion  has,  aside  from  the  advantage  of  the  slighl 
tion  of  urate,  the  additional  advantage  that  trip 
same  time  mii ing  with  the  otherwise  gelatinoua 
tenacious  and  more  easy  to  be  washed. 

For  the  procedure,  the  following  solutions  n 

1.  Ammoniacal  silver  solution;  26  gm.  of  sil' 
water,  and  enough  anunonia  added  to  the  solu 
silver  oxid.     The  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  v 

2.  AnuQoniacal  magnesia  solution:  100  gm. ' 
in  water.  About  200  cc.  of  a  coM  saturatedami 
and  then  enotwh  concentrated  ammonium  hydi 
ammoniacal  ocKir.  This  mixture  contains  a  doi 
ammonium  chlorid,  which  is  not  precipitable  by 
with  water  up  to  1  liter. 

The  solutions  as  given  in  Ludwig's  directic 
10  cc.  will  suffice  for  100  cc.  of  urine. 

Ten  cc.'  of  the  silver  solution  are  mixed  witi 
and  the  resulting  precipitate  o!  silver  chtorid  is 
moniimt  hydroxid.  If  the  precipitate  does  not 
magnesium  h)[droxid,  which  can  be  dissolved  b; 
clear  solution  ia  poured,  with  stirring,  into  a  bea 
precipitate  which  forms  is  allowed  to  settle  a  lit' 
Biter,  and  washed  two  or  three  times  witli  watei 
have  been  added.  Any  of  the  precipitate  rems 
into  the  filter  with  wash-water.  Traces  of  the  pi 
to  remain  in  the  beaker,  because  all  the  precip 
by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  to  the  beaker  agam,  afi 
p^per.     The  filter-paper  must  be  kept  intact. 

The  precipitate  is  now  placed  in  about  200  ft 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixtu 
Shaffer  and  Folia  recomroend  the  prei'ious  add! 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  after  which  the  flu 
After  the  saturation  with  hydrogen  sulphid,  tl 
minutes,  and  the  hot  solution  of  uric  acid  is  th 
The  precipitate  should  lie  thoroughly  washed  with 
clear  and  tlirows  down  no  silver  sulphid  upon 
method,  in  which  the  silver  is  removed  by  an  all 
is  now  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  upon  a  water-b 
From  5  to  10  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  nc 
stand  tor  twelve  hours,  and  tlie  uric-acid  crys 
filter  which  has  been  dried  at  1 10°  (".  The  crysi 
with  a  small  <|uantitv  of  water  until  they  are  fre 
filtrate,  together  witli  tliat  of  the  wash-water,  si 
OTystals  are  again  washed  twice  with  absolute  a 
weighed. 

Any  sediment  of  urates  must  be  dissolved  b 
urine.  Any  precipitated  uric  acid  can  be  disei 
as  possible  and  the  solution  then  mi.ted  with  the  ' 
should  not  be  used,  for  it  would  cause  excessive 
would  not  allow  any  phosphate  to  remain  for  th 


'  The  following  descripti 
qualitativen  und  quant'' ^" 
Huppert,  1890. 
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sediment  with  the  silver  magnesium  precipitation.  Adding  sodium  phosphate  to 
the  urine  before  the  silver  precipitation  would,  however,  prevent  this  difficultv. 

Stadthagen  claims  that  peptones  and  proteoses  do  not  influence  the  uno  acid 
precipitation,  but  the  urine  must  first  be  freed  from  albumin. 

THE  HOPKINS. W5rNER  METHOD  OF  URIC- ACID  ESTIMATION » 

This  method  is,  according  to  all  observers,  simple  and  perfectly  accurate.  It 
depends  upon  the  following  principle:  Ammonium  chlorid  precipit^ktes  uric  acid 
quantitatively  from  the  unne  as  ammonium  urate.  The  determination  is  carried 
out  as  follows:  150  cc.  of  urine  are  warmed  in  a  beaker  to  40**  to  46**  C,  and  30  gm. 
of  ammonium  chlorid  allowed  to  dissolve  in  it.  The  precipitate  of  ammonium  urate 
which  results  after  one-half  to  one  hour's  standing  is  filtered  oflF,  and  washed  free 
from  chlorin  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  then  dissolved 
upon  the  filter  by  a  warm  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid.  the  filter 
washed  afterward  with  hot  water,  and  the  filtrate  and  wash-water,  collected  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  heated  upon  a  water-bath  long  enough  to  drive  off  all  the  ammonia. 
The  alkaline  solution  of  uric  acid  is  then  decomposed  with  16  cc.  of  concentrated 
flu^)huric  add  and  some  copper  sulphate.'  After  adding  sodium  hydroxid,  the  free 
wnmnnia  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner.     Such  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  if 

more  accurately  measured  by  employing  a  ^  oxalic  acid  instead  of  a -y,  as  is  usual, 

and  also  by  retitration.    One  cc.  ^  oxalic  acid  corresponds  to  0.0042  gm.  of  uric 

add.  Strongly  acid  urines  under  some  conditions  prevent  the  precipitation  of  am- 
monium iirate,  or  make  such  a  precipitation  incomplete;  hence,  Levandowski* 
recoinmends  that  the  mine  be  neutralized  before  the  precipitation.  If  performed 
in  this  way,  the  method  should  be  very  exact  and  trustworthy. 

KOWARSKI'S  MODIFICATION  OF  HOPKINS'  METHOD 

A.  Kowarski  has  modified  the  above  methond  for  clinical  purposes.^  Ten  cc.  of 
urine  are  measured  out  accurately  into  a  centrifuge  tube  holding  16  cc.  Two  or  3 
drops  of  ammonium  hydroxid  solution  and  3  gm.  of  powdered  ammoniimi  chlorid  are 
added.  The  tube  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  shaken  until  the  ammonium 
chlorid  is  dissolved.  Ammonium  urate  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent 
sediment.  The  phosphates  which  are  precipitated  at  the  same  time  do  not  interfere 
with  the  estimation.  The  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours.  The  mixture 
is  then  centrifuged  for  one  to  two  minutes.  The  supernatant  clear  liquid  can  be 
poured  off  from  the  sediment  without  loss.  This  should  be  done  at  one  time,  as 
much  shaking  of  the  tube  will  disturb  the  sediment. 

To  the  sediment  6  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the 
whole  heatai  carefully  over  a  small  flame.  The  ammonium  urate  is  dissolved,  and 
the  uric  acid  commences  to  separate  out  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  precipitate. 
The  separation  is  complete  in  one  hour.  Two  cc.  of  water  are  added  to  the  precipi- 
tate, tne  whole  shaken,  and  again  centrifuged.  ^  Ten  revolutions  of  the  centrifuj^ 
are  sufficient  completely  to  ^diment  the  precipitate.  The  supernatant  fluid  is 
again  poiu^  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  at  least  three  times  with  2  cc.  of  alcohol, 
until  the  washings  are  neutral  to  litmus.  The  washing  takes  at  the  most  three  to 
five  minutes.    To  the  sediment  are  then  added  2  cc.  of  not  water,  1  drop  of  phenol- 

phthalein,  and  the  mixture  titrated  with  ^  piperidin  solution^  prepared  as  given 

below.  The  titration  is  carried  on  until  a  permanent  pink  is  obtained.  The  solu- 
tion must  be  constantly  shaken  during  the  titration.  If  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  piperidin  solution  used  be  multiplied  by  3.36,  one  obtains  the  number  of 
milligrams  of  uric  acid  contained  in  10  cc.  of  urine.  The  piperidin  solution  is  per- 
manent. It  can  be  controlled  from  time  to  time  by  titration  against  a  standard 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid.    The  piperidin  solution  is  prepared'  by  dissolving  more 

*  W5mer,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  vol.  xxix,  p.  1. 

'  This  takes  the  place  of  the  oxid  of  mercury  (p.  635).  It  acts  catalytically,  and 
has  the  advantage  that  the  subsequent  treatment  with  alkaline  sulphid  becomes  un- 


«  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1900,  vol.  xl,  pp.  3  and  4. 
<  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  25,  p.  497. 

*  Suggested  by  Ttmnicliffe  and  Rosenheim. 

*  Huppert,  Neubauer,  und  Vogel,  Anleitung  zur  Analyse  des  Hames,  10.  Aufl., 
1898,  p.  815. 
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Ebstein,  and  Horbaczewski.  The  chemistry  of  these  compounds  is  mainly  due  to 
the  most  important  researches  of  Emil  Fischer.  These  authors  have  shown  the 
clinical  importance  of  these  bases.  According  to  our  present  knowledge,  their 
formation  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  cellular  elements,  especially  of  the  cell 
nuclei  rich  in  nuclein.  The  following  scheme  may  help  the  reader  to  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  purin  bodies  more  clearly: 

Nuclein 


Protein    Nucleic  acid 


Phosphoric  acid    Nucleic  acid 


Puiin  compounds    Thymic  acid 


The  purin  compounds  which  occur  in  the  urine  are:  Xanthin,  guanin,  hy|)o- 
xanthin,  adenin,  heteroxanthin,  paraxanthin,  episarkin,  epiguanin,  methylxanthin, 
camin.  Heteroxanthin,  paraxanthin,  and  methylxanthin  are  formed  principally 
from  the  cafifein,  theobromin,  and  theophyllin  of  the  food.  The  presence  oi  guanin 
aod  camin  in  the  urine  has  not  been  made  out  with  perfect  certainty.  The  amounts 
of  purin  bases  which  are  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hoiu?  vary  greatly.  According 
to  Emerson^  15.6  to  45.7  mg.  are  eliminated,  while  Camerer  places  the  amoimt  on  a 
mixed  diet  at  87^  on  vegetable  diet  at  1 11,  and  on  a  meat  diet  at  44  mg.  Concerning 
the  pathologic  si^ificance  of  these  compounds,  but  little  is  known,  except  that  xan- 
thin,  hypoxanthm,  and  adenin  are  increased  in  leukemia,  and  that  guanin  is  also 
found  in  this  disease.  Tuberculosis  also  appears  to  be  associated  with  an  increase  in 
the  purin  bases.  There  also  appears  to  b^  a  certain  antagonism  between  unc  acid 
and  the  purin  bases.  When  the  latter  are  increased,  the  uric  acid  is  excreted  in 
lessened  amount.  Regarding  the  connection  between  the  purin  bases  and  the  diazo- 
reaction,  see  p.  607. 

Until  lately,  Kruger  and  Wulff's*  method  has  been  generally  used  to  estimate 
the  total  amount  of  the  purin  bodies.  But  it  has  been  proved  inaccurate,  and  so 
will  not  be  described. 

Salkowski's  method  is  exact.  Is  depends  upon  the  precipitation  of  the  purin 
bases  by  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution.  It  determines  the  purin  bases  alone,  and 
is  analo^us  to  the  Ludwig-Salkowski  method  for  estimating  uric  acid.  Denig^' 
method  is  employed  at  the  Bern  Clinic  quite  successfully,  and  will  also  be  described. 

SALKOWSKI'S  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  PURIN  BASES* 

The  precipitate  obtained  from  the  urine  (at  least  500  to  1000  cc),  by  precip- 
itating with  wie  silver  magnesia  solution,  is,  after  carefully  washing,  decomposed 
by  hydrogen  sulphid  (just  as  in  the  Ludwig-Salkowski  uric  acid  method,  p.  638  et 
eeq.).  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extractea  with  2 
to  3  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  dissolves  the  purin  bases  and  leaves  the 
uric  acid  undissolved.  To  be  absolutely  sure  that  at  the  most  onljr  traces  of  uric 
acid  -become  dissolved,  Salkowski  delays  filtering  until  the  following  day.  The 
filtrate  is  now  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  a^ain  with  the 
fflUver  solution.  The  amount  of  silver  present  in  the  precipitate  is  determined 
(after  washing)  by  titration  with  ammonium  thiocyanate.  From  the  amount 
of  silver  present  in  the  precipitate  can  be  calculated  the  quantity  of  xanthin  or 
purin  bases  present.  One  cc.  of  ^  ammonium  thiocyanate  corresponds  to  0.00152 
gm.  xanthin. 

The  amoimt  of  xanthin  is  either  figured  out  or  the  xanthin  bases  are  separated 
directly  from  the  second  silver  precipitate  and  weighed. 

*  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  vol.  xx,  p.  176. 

»Deut.  m^i.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  14,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1894,  No. 
30. 
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This  method  is  baaed  od  the  fact 
tated  quantitatively  by  &n  smmoniBcal 
and  magnesium  clilond,  and  that  a  p 
dueed  by  silver  nitrate  in  an  ammoniacf 
iodid  only  after  ^  potassium  cyanid  b 
Thia  test  furnishes  the  (Quantity  of  purii 
Tlie  following  solutions  are  neceaaa 
1.  A  ^  ammoniacal  silver  n 


capacity  are  placed  160  gm.  of  pure  ai 
neeium  cbtorid;  it  is  then  filled  tnree-qi 
is  gently  heated  on  the  water-bath  imtu 
of  this  fluid  are  mixed  with  500  cc.  of  a 

2.  A  ig  solution  of  potassium  cyai 
1  liter  of  wat«r,  to  which  are  added  10 
then  filtered.  This  solution  is  too  coi 
tbn  of  silver  that  10  cc.  of  the  latter  o 
eyanid  solution,  since  2  molecules  of 
silver.  (Fonnation  of  potassium  eilvc 
potassium  cyanid  solution  20  cc.  are  pL 
of  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  potae 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ^  silver  so 
sistent  cloudiness.  If  we  assume  that 
n  cc.  of  the  silver  solutioUj  then  there  i 
tion  water  in  the  proportion  2  n  cc.  ti 
■o  prepared  will  correspond  to  an  equa 

3.  A  solution  of  potassium  iodid  pre 
in  100  cc.  of  water  and  adding  2  cc.  of  i 

4.  A  j^  silver  solution.  Seventeei 
dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water. 

These  solutions  are  utilized  in  thi 
bodies  of  the  urine.  To  100  cc.  of  ui 
acal  ^  silver  magnesia  solution.  Thi 
sisting  of  silver  combinations  of  the  i 
filtrate,  which  correspond  to  80  cc.  of 
added  20  cc.  of  the  potassium  cyanid  i 
solution  would  react  exactly  with  20  cc 
had  not  been  used  up  by  the  puiia  b 
Inasmuch  oa  the  quantity  of  silver  is 
cyanid.  This  excess  is  estimated  by  a 
sinm  iodid  solution,  and  then,  from  a 
cloudiness  ia  produced.  The  amount  i 
actly  to  the  amount  of  silver  held  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  purin  precipital 
result,  so  far  as  uric  acid  ia  concerned,  n 

Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  tq  b 
uric  acid.  If  n  cc.  silver  solution  hav 
tain  n  X  0.0168  and  1  liter  of  urine  - 
in  terms  of  uric  acid. 

QUANnTATTVE  ESTB 

This  estimation  may  have  a  certain . 
breaking  down  of  tissue.  (See  Oswald 
of  Salkowski'  and  Aut«nrieth  and  Bai 

'  After  C.  Vieillard,  L'urine  humain 
pbarm.  de  Bordeaux,  1884,  p.  137. 
'  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemte,  1900,  vol. 
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QUANTITAnVE  ESTIMATION  OF  INDICAN 

An  approxiinate  idea  of  the  amount  of  indican  in  the  urine  may  be  had  from  the 
depth  of  color  produced  in  the  qualitative  tests  for  this  substance. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  indican,  some  of  which  are  based  on  colorimetric  principles,  others 
which  are  based  on  titration.  Most  of  these  methods  are  too  compucated  for  clinical 
purposes.  One  of  the  most  convenient  is  that  of  Strauss.^  The  urine  is  oxidised 
with  a  reagent  and  the  indi^  formed  is  extracted  with  chloroform.  The  color  of 
the  chloroform  is  compared  with  a  standard  solution.  Strauss  uses  for  the  extraction 
the  separating  funnel  figured  on  p.  451.  The  fimnel  must  be  graduated  in  5  cc.  As 
a  standard  solution  for  comparison.  Strauss  employs  a  solution  of  1  mg.  of  indigotin 
(Kahlbaum)  in  1000  cc.  of  chloroform.  Strauss'  method  is  as  follows:  Twenty  cc. 
of  the  urine  are  precipitated  with  5  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent,  basic  1^1  acetate  solution. 
After  filtering,  10  cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  introduced  into  the  separatoiy  funnel  and  10 
cc.  of  Obermeyer's  reagent  (see  p.  580)  added.  Five  cc.  of  chloroform  are  now  added, 
and  the  contents  of  the  fimnel  shaken.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  two  to  three 
minutes.  The  liquid  is  extracted  several  times  with  chloroform  until  the  reagent 
extracts  no  more  of  the  indigo.  The  chloroform  is  then  placed  in  a  graduated  cyl- 
inder, and  diluted  with  pure  chloroform  until  the  color  is  eaual  to  that  of  the  stand- 
ard solution  of  indigotin.  With  urines  containing  much  indican  the  extraction  must 
be  repeated  four  or  five  times.  The  indigo  solution  must  be  placed  in  a  test-tube 
of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  indican  solution.  Both  should  be  held  in  front 
of  a  white  paper.  If  the  total  voltune  of  the  chloroform  solution  used  for  the  extrac- 
tion be  1  cc.,  and  the  amoimt  of  chloroform  which  was  necessary  to  dilute  the  solu- 
tion imtil  it  reached  the  tint  of  the  comparison  solution  v,  we  obtain  the  volume  x, 
to  which  the  whole  extract  must  be  brought  to  give  the  requisite  depth  of  color. 

This  calculated  volume  of  chloroform,  to  which  the  total  chloroform  extract 
must  be  brought  is  proportional  to  the  amoimt  of  indigo  extracted.  Strauss  found 
variations  of  the  chloroform  value  from  5  to  10  cc.  (normal)  to  15  co.  in  tuberculous 
peritonitis,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  small  intestines,  and  purulent  peritonitis.  More 
or  less  marked  variations  were  found  by  the  same  observer  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, gastric  carcinoma,  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatic  arthritis,  acute  endocarditis, 
typhoid,  and  acute  perityphlitis. 

As  the  standard  indigotin  solution  contains  1  mg.  in  1  liter,  the  amount  of  indican 
can  be  esaOv  calculated.  As  the  amount  of  urine  used  is  onlv  8  cc.  (10  cc.  of  urine 
+  5  cc.  of  baffle  lead  acetate  solution,  and  of  this  10  cc.  of  tne  filtrate),  the  results 
must  be  calculated  on  this  basis.  Strauss  estimates  the  amount  of  indican  elimin- 
ated by  a  healthy  person  in  terms  of  indigotin  at  2  to  4  mg.  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
With  urines  containing  much  indican,  the  amount  may  rise  to  60  mg.  and  more. 
The  method  takes  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

The  test  solutions  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  even  then  must  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  The  author  recommends  that  a  more  concentrated  solution  be 
prepared.  This  is  more  stable,  and  from  this  the  requisite  dilution  may  be  made 
easily. 

ESmSJATION  OF  THE  KREATININ  IN  THE  URINE 

Kreatinin  in  the  urine  is  probably  derived  from  the  kreatin  of  the  muscles. 
Kreatinin  is  the  anh^drid  of  kreatin.  Normal  urine  probably  does  not  contain 
kreatin.  The  excretion  of  kreatinin  generally  runs  parallel  to  the  excretion  of 
urea.  An  increased  ing^ion  of  meat,  and  in  all  probability  any  augmentation 
of  muscular  metabolism,  increases  the  excretion  of  kreatinin.  Here  lies  the  clinical 
interest  in  the  quantitv  of  loreatinin  in  the  urine.  The  various  results  of  experi- 
ment as  to  whether  the  kreatinin  increases  in  amount  with  increased  muscular 
work  differ.  It  is  gjsnerally  assumed  that  the  excretion  of  kreatinin  is  not  increased 
by  muscular  exertion.  According  to  Thomas  and  Sp&th,^  the  daily  excretion 
of  kreatinin  of  healthy  men  is  about  1  gm.    The  excretion  of  kreatinin  in  disease 

>  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1902,  No.  16,  p.  299. 

'  Hamanalyse  von  Neubauer  und  Vogel,  Neubearbeitet  von  Huppert  und  Thoma, 
Rriedel,  Wiesbaden,  1890. 
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•Ann.  d.  Chemie.  u,  Pbarm.,  1861,  vo 
duich  Salkowski,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie, 
»  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chenue,  1886,  x,  11; 
'  Die  chem.  u.  mikroskopinche  Untewii 
•  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  1886,  vol.  x, 
'Th.  Weil,  Ber.  d,  chem.  Gesellschaft, 
"  Zeit.  f.  physioL  Chemie,  Bd,  lii,  and  1 
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approaches  the  other  most  closely.  From  these  figures  the  kreatmin 
content  may  be  calculated  by  the  use  of  colorimetric  principles,  if  the 
color  value  of  the  standard  fluid  used  for  comparison  has  been  estimated. 
For  making  the  estimation  one  tube  is  filled  with  standard  fluid  up  to 
the  mark  8  mm.  Then  10  to  20  cc.  of  urine  (the  exact  quantity  needed 
is  determined  by  repeating  the  test)  are  placed  in  a  flask  with  a  mark 
at  500  cc,  and  to  these  are  added  15  cc.  of  a  12  per  cent,  solution  of 
picric  acid  and  5  cc.  of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid.  After 
ten  minutes  the  color  reaction  assumes  its  maximum;  then  the  mixture 
is  diluted  with  water  until  the  total  volume  equals  500  cc,  and  a  portion 
of  it  is  placed  in  the  second  tube  of  the  colorimeter,  which  is  then  ad- 
justed so  that  the  colors  of  the  fluids  in  the  tubes  approximate  each 
other.  The  color  of  the  standard  fluid  corresponds  to  0.01  kreatinin 
in  500  cc,  and  the  amount  in  the  urine  tested  can,  therefore,  be  easily 
estimated  from  the  figures  obtained.  Gottlieb  and  Stangassinger  have 
retained  the  principle  of  Folin's  method,  but  have  constructed  a  simpler 
and  a  cheaper  colorimeter  which  is  manufactured  by  Runne  in  Heidel- 
berg; in  this  instrument  the  prisms  of  the  original  colorimeter  are 
replaced  by  plane  mirrors.  A  cut  of  the  apparatus  appears  in  the  paper 
in  Vol.  lii  of  the  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  quoted  above.  From  their 
researches  they  concluded  that  this  method  of  estimating  kreatinin  by 
comparing  with  a  standard  solution  of  dichromate  of  potassium  gives 
exact  results  when  the  level  of  the  kreatinin  solutions  ranges  from  4.2 
to  14  mm.;  they,  therefore,  always  attempt  to  bring  the  levels  of  the 
fluid  between  these  ranges  before  the  reading  is  made,  if  there  is  suflS- 
cient  material  for  the  purpose.  If  the  material  on  hand  allows  of  one 
estimation  only  and  the  approximate  kreatinin  content  of  it  is  unknown, 
they  make  use  of  a  table  constructed  experimentally  by  measuring 
standard  kreatinin  solutions  in  the  apparatus.  This  table  gives  the 
amounts  of  the  solution  of  kreatinin  containing  1.5,  14,  and  20  mg.  in 
500  cc  that  would  correspond  in  color  to  that  of  8  mm.  of  the  standard 
solution  of  the  dichromate  in  the  colorimeter.  Any  intervening  values 
may  be  easily  interpolated  in  this  table.  According  to  Dreibholz,^  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
test. 

The  Estimation  of  Kreatin. — The  statement  made  on  p.  643  of  this 
book  that  normal  urine  contains  kreatinin,  but  probably  no  kreatin,  must 
be  corrected,  because  of  the  results  obtained  by  Folin  and  Klercker 
since  the  statement  has  been  made.  They  have  shown  that  kreatin  does 
appear  in  the  normal  urine,  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  that  estiination 
of  this  body  in  the  urine  may  likewise  assume  some  importance  in  the 
future.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  Folin's  method  to  the 
estimation  of  kreatin. 

[The  Nitrogen  Partition.— Recently  in  America  and  England 
a  more  detailed  scheme  of  analysis  of  the  urine  has  been  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  diagnosis.  It  has  been  used  to  determine  whether  the  organs 
concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  end-products  of  metabolism  are  at 
fault. 

Such  a  scheme  of  analysis  involves  the  determination  of  total  nitro- 
gen, ammonia  nitrogen,  urea  nitrogen,  kreatin  and  kreatinin  nitrogen, 
and  uric  acid  nitrogen.    These  latter  amounts  are  added  together  and 

1  Dreibholz,  Ztir  Frage  der  Kreatininausscheidung  im  Ham,  Inaugural  Dieser- 
Ution,  Greifswald,  1908. 
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agrees  veiy  well  with  the  fact  that  in  no  other  disease  is  there  so  great 
a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  chlorin  as  in  croupous  pneumonia,  where 
exudation  is  very  acute.  The  author  has  found  a  decrease  of  chlorids 
in  the  blood,  which  is  in  accordance  with  this  view.  A  third  assumption 
is  that  the  chlorids  are  kept  back  as  a  sequence  of  the  supposed  retention 
of  water  in  fever.  Probably  several  of  the  above-mentioned  factors 
act  together  in  febrile  disturbances  to  diminish  the  chlorids  in  the  urine. 
In  pneumonia  the  retention  of  chlorids  in  the  exudate  is  probably  the 
most  important  factor. 

It  IS  practically  important,  however,  to  remember  that  in  febrile 
diseases  any  improvement  in  the  condition  will  increase  the  amount  of 
chlorids  in  the  urine,  and  often  before  any  improvement  is  indicated  by 
the  thermometer — e.  g.,  in  pneumonia.  Any  great  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  chlorids  in  non-febrile  disorders  always  points  to  a  serious 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  very  severe  general  con- 
ditions (the  author  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  in  circulatory 
disorders)  in  which  no  diminution  of  chlorids  is  observed. 

A  pronounced  diminution  or  absence  of  chlorids  in  the  urine  in  a 
febrile  disorder  will  always  suggest  pneumonia,  because,  as  has  alreadjr 
been  mentioned,  the  greatest  degree  of  diminution  is  reached  in  this 
disease. 

According  to  Emerson,  the  chlorin  elimination  may  be  used  for  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  meningitis,  when  the  chlorids  are  markedly  decreased,  and  typhoid, 
when  only  a  relatively  small  decrease  takes  place.  Marked  decreases  have  been  ob- 
servwi  by  Emerson  in  pyemia,  puer^ral  fever,  cholera,  and  acute  rheumatic  arthritis. 
An  increase  was  observed  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  nephritis,  according  to  A  chard 
and  Loper,  the  excretion  of  chlorids  is  lower  the  more  acute  the  condition.  The 
excretion  is  the  least  disturbed  in  contracted  kidney. 

For  practical  purposes  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  chlorids, 
made  as  follows,  will  suffice:  A  specimen  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  is  acid- 
ified with  about  10  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid.  Then  a  single  drop 
of  silver  nitrate  solution  (1  :  10)  is  added.  If  the  chlorids  are  normal, 
a  solid  ring,  a  ball,  or  one  or  more  compact  lumps  of  silver  chlorid  form 
and  settle  to  the  bottom;  if  diminished,  only  a  more  or  less  intense 
cloudiness  arises.  With  a  little  practice  the  relative  amount  of  chlorids 
may  be  judged  by  this  simple  test.  Nitric  acid  is  employed  because  it 
precipitates  any  protein  present,  which  otherwise  would  be  precipitated 
by  the  silver  solution,  and  might  thus  lead  to  deception;  and  also  because 
it  prevents  the  precipitation  of  silver  phosphate,  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  silver  chlorid.  If  a  large  amount  of  protein  appears  after 
the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  must  first  be  removed  by  filtering  or  by 
letting  it  settle  to  the  bottom  before  performing  the  chlorid  test. 

Volhard's  procedure  (titration  with  silver  and  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanate  solution)  is  the  most  reliable  method.  It  is  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  Liitke-Martius  method  of  estimating  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  can  also  be  employed  for  the  urine.  (See  p. 
455  et  seq.)  In  employing  this  method  it  is  best  to  use  the  urinary  ash, 
since,  if  the  silver  solution  is  added  to  the  urine,  it  precipitates  not  only 
the  chlorids,  but  also  the  purin  bodies,  which  would  consequently  give 
rise  to  a  slight  error. 
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unDium  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  potassium  ferrocyaDidy  or  the  green  color  formed 
by  tincture  of  cochineal  with  a  surplus  of  uranium. 
The  following  solutions  are  required: 

1.  A  solution  of  uranium  nitrate,  which  must  be  standardized  with  a  solution 
of  disodium  phosphate  of  known  strength.  About  35  gm.  of  uranium  nitrate  are 
dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water. 

2.  A  solution  of  disodium  phosphate,  so  prepared  that  50  cc.  shall  contain 
0.1  gm.  PaOf.  This  solution  is  prepared  from  the  ordinary  pure  disodium  phos- 
phate; but  smce  this  salt  contains  a  varying  quantity  of  water,  and  consequently 
a  varying^  amount  of  PaOj,  the  solution  must  be  standardized.  This  is  clone  aa 
foUows:  Twelve  gm.  of  pure  disodic  phosphate  are  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water, 

and  40  cc.  of  the  solution  are  titrated  with  ^  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  ali- 
zarin red  being  employed  as  an  indicator.  The  end-reaction  corresponds  to  the 
moment  when  all  the  disodiimi  phosphate  is  transformed  into  the  monosodium 
phosphate,  and  is  indicated  by  the  red  solution  turning  yellow.    If  the  solution  is 

correct — i.  e.,  if  50  cc.  contain  0.1  P3O5 — the  40  cc.  should  require  11.25  cc.  -^  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  the  end-reaction  occurs.  As  a  rule,  more  is  required,  and  the  orig- 
inal solution  must  consequently  be  diluted.    For  example,  if  13  cc.  jq  hydrochloric 

add  are  required,  and  x  represents  the  amount  of  fluid  to  which  the  40  cc.  must  be 
diluted,  we  have  the  proportion: 

40:11.25  -x: 13 

and  X  -  ^^^ 

The  sodium  phosphate  solution  must  then  be  so  diluted  that  eveiy  40  cc.  is 
brought  up  to  the  volume  x.  If  the  solution  contains  too  little  phosphate,  it  must 
be  concentrated  bv  evaporation  according  to  a  corresponding  proportion. 

3.  Acetic  acid  sodium  acetate  solution:  One  hundred  gm.  of  sodium  acetate 
are  dissolved  in  800  gm.  of  water,  100  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  diluted  to  1  liter. 

4.  Potassium  ferrocyanid  solution:  10  :  100  water  or  tincture  of  cochineal.  The 
latter  is  prepared  bv  dissolving  6  gm.  of  powdered  good  cochineal  in  a  mixture 
of  300  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  200  cc.  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  kept  at  an  or- 
dinary temperature  for  several  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  frequently  shaken  and 
18  then  filtered. 

Preparation  of  the  Uranium  Nitrate  Solution. — Fifty  cc.  of  the  prepared 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate  are  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  treated  with  5  cc. 
of  the  acetic  acid  sodium  acetate  solution,  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point.  A 
solution  of  uranium  nitrate  (35  :  1000)  is  now  added  from  a  buret  as  long  as  there  is 
a  distinct  precipitate  formed.  The  solution  should  now  be  tested  after  the  addition 
of  every  }  cc.  by  taking  a  drop  of  the  fluid  out  of  the  flask  by  means  of  a  glass  rod, 
and  mixing  it  upon  a  porcelain  plate  or  on  a  special  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose 
by  Schleicher  and  ScnQll,  with  a  drop  of  a  potassium  ferrocjranid  solution.  The 
end-reaction  is  the  appearance  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  A  simpler  method  of 
attaining  the  same  end  is  to  add  several  drops  of  the  tincture  of  cochmeal  to  the  fluid 
in  the  flask,  bring  it  to  the  boiling-point,  and  add  the  uranium  nitrate  solution  until 
a  permanent  pale-green  color  is  obtained  after  mixing  and  reheating.  It  is  now  known 
bow  much  uranium  nitrate  solution  is  necessary  K>r  the  precipitation  of  50  cc.  of 
the  sodium  phosphate  solution,  and  the  uranium  solution  is  to  be  diluted  so  that 
exactly  20  cc.  will  precipitate  50  cc.  of  the  sodium  phosphate  solution.  The  20  cc.  of 
uranium  solution  are  then  equivalent  to  0.1  PjOr  or  1  cc.  is  eqmvalent  to  0.005 
gnL  PjOi.  This  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  amount  of  uranium  solution 
which  is  used.  For  this  reason  the  standardization  is  performed  with  phosphate 
solution  which  corresponds  fairly  closely  to  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  normal 
urine.  Using  20  cc.,  the  amount  is,  according  to  Emerson,  4.98  mg.;  for  21  cc.,  5  mg.; 
for  40  cc.,  5.14  mg. 

Estimation  of  the  Total  Phosphates  in  the  Urine. — ^If  proteins  be  present, 
they  must  be  removed;  sugar  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  We  proceed 
with  the  urine  exactly  as  we  did  in  the  preparation  of  the  uranium  nitrate  solu- 
tion--t.  e.,  we  titrate  50  cc.  of  the  urine  and  5  cc.  of  the  acetic-acid  sodium  acetate 
solution  at  the  boiling-point  with  the  standardized  uranium  solution  until  the 
end-reaction  is  obtainedf  with  potassium  ferrocyanid  or  cochineal.  Every  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  uranium  solution  employed  then  corresponds  to  0.005  PsOj. 
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Sepante  EBtimation  of  the  Earthy  Phoi 
phosplmturia  (eee  pp.  648  and  676),  it  it  of  intc 
of  the  earthy  phoBphfttes.  The  differeiice  betw 
the  earthy  phosphatea  then  gives  the  alkaline  pi 
phoaphatee  we  proceed  aa  foUowH:  100  cc.  of  ui 
monia;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twe 
by  filtration,  and  washed  with  ammonia  wat^r. 
glasa  rod,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  into  a 
cipitate  by  heat  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  acetic  sc 
to  50  oc.  with  wal«r,  5  cc.  of  the  acetic  acid  i 
and  the  mixture  is  titra1«d  with  the  uranium  bi 
total  phosphates. 

QUANTITATIVE    ESTIHATION    OF    SUL! 
COIOBINED  SUIPHU 

Although  the  total  amount  of  sulphuric  at 
ticular  clinical  importance,*  the  amount  of  the  i 

Shuric  acid  united  with   organic  substances— < 
be  so-called  ethereal  sulphates  is  of  much  greati 
We  can  estimate  sulphuric  acid  proper  se 
acid  by  titration,  because  in  a  urine  which  e'* 

'""  X^  "    ""^ '""" 

ulphuric  acii 
witn  the  inorganic  sulphuric  acid.  By  subtract 
proper  from  that  of  the  total  sulphuric  acid,  the 
may  be  obtained. 

A  process  giving  an  approximate  id 
has  been  suggested  by  Emerson. 

In  a  large  teat-tube  holding  25  cc.  E 
with  1  volume  of  an  acid  barium  chlorid 
barium  chiorid,  1  part  of  hydrochloric 
The  sulphates  are  precipitated  as  bariur 
escence  takes  place,  the  sulphates  may  1 
precipitate  is  denser,  the  sulphates  are  ii 
escence  the  sulphates  are  diminished.  V 
phates,  the  precipitate  occupies  about  hi 
test-tube.  If  the  precipitate  be  filtered  oi 
to  the  filtrate  and  the  whole  boiled,  a  fi 
due  to  the  ethereal  sulphates. 


Tolat  Su/pAur.— Place  25  cc.  of  the  urine  in 
cc.,  and  add  3  gm.  of  sodium  peroxid.  Evaporat 
bath,  and  heat  carefully  over  a  flame  until  it  sol 
the  flame  and  allow  it  Co  cool.  Moisten  the  resic 
gm.  of  sodium  peroxid  to  the  residue,  and  fuse  i 
must  be  done  carefully  at  first  as  the  melt  ha 
crucible  to  cool  thoroughly,  and  add  100  cc.  of  i 
on  the  water-bath  for  some  time,  to  dissolve  thi 
crucible  into  a  flask  and  dilute  to  250  cc.  Add, 
acid,  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes.  The  Bolutiot 
the  clear  solution  add  5  cc.  of  dilute  alcohol  (1  U 
The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  methyl-orange  soli 

'  The  so-called  total  sulphuric  acid  of  the  uri 
ordinary  sense  of  tlie  word,  and  of  sulphuric  acid 
organic  substances. 
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chloric  acids  are  present  in  the  solution.  In  their  absence  the  solution  will  not  be 
decolorized.  If  the  boiling  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  this  will  be  the  case. 
The  solution  is  now  filtered,  allowed  to  cool,  and  to  it  are  added,  by  means  of  a  test- 
tube  or  a  thistle-tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  10  cc.  of  10  per  cent,  barium  chlorid 
solution.  The  addition  of  the  10  cc.  should  occupy  about  three  minutes.  During 
this  time  the  solution  is  not  stirred.  The  beaker  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days, 
and  filtered  off  on  a  Gooch  crucible,  ignited,  and  weighed.  If  Gooch  crucibles  are 
not  available,  the  precipitate  may  be  filtered  through  a  Schleicher  and  SchQU  ashless 
filter-paper,  washed  with  .cold  water,  icnited,  and  weighed. 

Total  StUphales. — Place  25  cc.  of  the  urine  in  a  200  to  250  cc.  flask,  add  20  cc.  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  4).  and  boil  the  mixture  gently  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  mouth  of  the  flask  should  be  covered  with  a  watch-elass.  Cool  and 
dilute  to  150  cc.  with  water.  Add  10  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  ofbarium  chlorid, 
as  in  the  total  sulphur  estimation.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  at  least  one  hour, 
and  filter  through  a  Gooch  filter.     Ignite  and  weigh. 

Inorganic  Svlphaies. — Place  50  cc.  of  urine  and  100  cc.  of  water  in  a  200  cc.  flask. 
Add  10  cc.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  4),  without  boiling,  add  10  cc.  of  5  per 
cent,  barium  chlorid  solution  drop  by  drop,  and  proceed  as  in  the  determination  of 
total  sulphates. 

Ethereal  Sulphates. — ^The  difference  obtained  between  the  results  obtained  for 
total  sulphates  and  for  inoi^anic  sulphates  gives  the  amoimt  of  ethereal  sulphates 
present  in  the  urine. 

The  normal  daily  excretion  of  total  sulphates  in  the  adult  amoimts  to  1 .5  to 
3  pn.  of  SO,,  and  parallels  the  quantity  of  protein  decomposed.  The  normal 
ratio  of  the  daily  amount  of  the  total  sulphates  to  the  daily  quantity  of  urea  is 
about  1  :  5,  while  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  ethereal  sulphates  to  that  of  the 
remaining  sulphates  is  about  1  :  10. 

It  is  of  some  diagnostic  interest  that  in  many  putrefactive  processes 
phenol-like  substances  are  formed  in  the  urine,  and  at  this  time  tne  ether- 
eal sulphates  are  increased.  Experiments  which 'have  been  made  to 
determme  to  what  extent  this  may  be  used  as  an  index  of  intestinal 
putrefaction  have  not  been  conclusive.  Neither  the  relation  of  the 
ethereal  sulphates  to  the  total  sulphates  nor  the  absolute  amount  of 
the  excretion  give  any  decided  information.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  ethereal  sulphates  are  not  altogether  dependent  on  putrefactive 
processes,  for  other  factors,  such  as  the  food  and  the  breakmg  down  of 
tissue,  yield  these  substances  in  the  urine.  (See  Jaflf6,  Indicanurie, 
Deutsche  Klinik,  1907,  vol.  xi,  p.  203.) 

QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  AMMONIA  IN  URINE 

The  normal  amoimt  of  ammonia  contained  in  adult  urine,  according  to  Neu- 
bauer,  varies  in  twenty-four  hours  between  0.3  and  1.2  gm.,  and  averages  0.7  gm. 
A  meat  diet,  the  ingestion  of  radishes,  the  breathing  of  air  saturated  with  tobacco 
smoke,  and  the  takmg  of  ammonium  salts  and  mineral  acids  as  medicaments  in- 
crease the  daily  amount  of  ammonia  excreted. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  may  be  of  clinical  interest 
under  certain  circumstances.  We  know  that  the  human  organism,  like  that  of 
camivora  in  general,  reacts  to  an  increased  mgestion  of  acid  or  increased  acid  for- 
matbn  by  an  increased  production  of  ammonia,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  otherwise  injurious  acids  in  combination.  Consequently^  the  amount  of  am- 
monia salts  contained  in  urine  is  an  important  indicator  of  acid  metabolism. 

The  daily  quantity  of  ammonia  excreted  is  increased  pathologically  in  diseases 
of  the  Hver  and  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia  and  tvphoid  fever. 
The  increase  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  urea.  In  affections  of  the  liver  there 
is  a  specific  impairment  of  its  urea-forming^  function;  in  febrile  diseases  the  increased 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  the  effect  of  the  increased  formation  of  acids  in  consequence 
of  the  augmented  decomposition  of  protein.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
creted ammonia  is  most  striking  in  diabetic  acidosis. 

This  is  of  practical  importance  in  diabetes  mellitus.  The  increased  elimina- 
tion of  ammonia  led  in  this  case  to  the  discovery  that  certain  diabetic  urines  con- 
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▼olume  of  standard  sulphuric  add.  The  distilling  flask  is  heated  on  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  distilling  flask  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  at  60^  C.  At  this  temperature 
ail  the  ammonia  is  distilled  off  and  collected  in  the  acid.  The  acid  remaining 
unneutralized  is  determined  with  standard  alkali.  From  this  the  amount  of  anmK>nia 
distilled  off  is  calculated. 

METHOD  FOR  ASESIONIA  ACCORDING  TO  FOLIN 

Place  25  cc.  of  urine  in  an  areometer  cylinder  about  30  to  40  cm.  high.  Add 
about  1  gm.  of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  a  little  kerosene  oil  to  prevent  foaming. 
Insert  into  the  neck  of  the  cylinder  a  rubber  stopper  provided  with  two  perfora- 
tions^ into  each  one  of  which  passes  a  tube,  one  of  which  reaches  below  the  siurface  of 
the  liquid.  The  shorter  tube  (10  cm.  in  length)  is  connected  with  a  calciiun  chlorid 
tube  filled  with  cotton-wool,  and  this  tube  is  connected  with  a  gas  washing-bottle 
containing  20  cc.  of  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  and  100  ce.  of  distilled  water.  A 
few  drops  of  an  indicator,  either  alizarin  red  or  carminic  acid,  are  added.  To  com- 
plete the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  the  gas  washing-bottle  is  provided  with  a  special 
tube  which  insures  better  contact  of  the  air  which  passes  through  it  with  the  acid. 
The  other  tube  of  the  gas  washing-bottle  is  connected  with  a  good  filter-pump,  and 
air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  may  be  determined  by  direct  titra- 
tion with  decinormal  sodiimi  hydroxid.  This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
for  the  determination  of  ammonia  which  has  yet  been  devised.  Several  aetermina- 
tions  may  be  made  simultaneously  by  connecting  the  set  of  apparatus  in  tandem. 

QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  ^-OXYBUTYRIC  ACID  IN  THE 

URINE 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  )3-oxybutyric  acid  is  of  ^reat  interest  in  diabetic 
acidosis.  St^ubli  ^  has  shown  that  in  benign  cases  of  acidosis,  in  spite  of  a  high  con- 
tent of  acetone  and  aceto-acetic  acid,  the  amount  of  oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine  is 
sinall.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  estimation  of  this  acid  in  the  urine  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable prognostic  importance.  The  estimation  of  the  acid  by  means  of  the  polar- 
iscope  is  a  practical  clinical  method,  /^-oxybutyric  acid  is  levogyrate,  and  nas  a 
specific  rotating  power  of  24.1,  or  of  20.6®,  according  to  different  authorities.  Fer- 
mented urine  is  freed  from  protein  and  decolorized  with  lead  acetate  and  ammonia 
or  mercuric  nitrate,  and  its  rotatory  power  is  then  determined  (p.  624  et  seq.).  If 
the  100  mm.  tube  of  the  polaristrobometer  is  used  (p.  625),  Minkowski  states  that  a 

rotation  of  -1  **  will  correspond  to  ^  ^  per  cent. of  /3-oxybutyric  acid  (about  6  per  cent.). 

In  this  estimation  we  must  naturally  assume  that  the  urine  does  not  contain  any  other 
non-fermentable  substances  which  are  levogyrate,  such  as  the  combined  glycuronates, 
etc.  A  positive  Trommer^s  test  with  the  fermented  urine  would  point  to  their  pres- 
ence. The  normal  constituents  of  the  urine  which  turn  the  plane  of  polarized  light 
to  the  left,  such  as  uric  acid  and  kreatinin,  do  not  disturb  the  test,  because  the  ro- 
tation caused  by  them  is  very  slight,  and,  besides,  there  is  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  them  in  diabetic  polyuria. 

>uignus-Levy  ^  r^^ards  the  quantities  obtained  by  this  method  as  inaccurate,  and 
thinks  they  are  too  Girge,  but  is  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
mariced  levog3rration  found  in  these  cases. 

Bereell  *  (see  Stilubli  *)  estimates  /5-oxybutyric  acid  by  making  200  cc.  of  the 
urine  aUcaline  with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup.  The  urine  is 
then  made  acid  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  mixed  witn  kieselguhr  until  it  forms 
a  dry  powder.  This  is  then  extracted  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  for  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  ether  residue  is  diluted  to  20  cc,  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal, 
or  with  lead  carbonate  and  hydrogen  sulphid,  and  the  acid  estimated  polarimet- 
ricalhr. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  excretion  of  ammo- 
nia is  the  best  mdirect  means  for  determining  the  amoimt  of  /3-oxybutyric  acid 
excreted. 

Darmstfidter's  ^  method  for  the  direct  estimation  of  the  )3-oxybutyric  acid 

1  Korrespondenzbl.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1908,  No.  5. 
'  Arch.  I.  exp.  Path.,  vol.  xlii,  p.  167,  et  seq. 

*  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  xxxiii,  310. 

*  Korrespondenzbl.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte.  1908,  No.  5. 
*Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  1902-03,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  356. 
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depends  upon  the  fact  that  ^-ox^butyric  acid 
water  b;  conceatrat«d  minenl  acids.  The  met 
of  urine  ai«  rendered  aUcaline  with  «odium  o 
drynesg;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  150  to  200 
acid;  300  to  350  cc.  are  now  distilled  from  this  : 
half  hours,  the  fluid  removed  beinf  replaced  by  w 
or  three  times  with  ether,  the  ether  evaponkt«( 
in  order  to  remove  any  volatile  fattjr  acids  whi 
then  dissolved  in  50  oc.  of  water,  the  solution  E 
hydroxid  solution:  1  cc.  ^  sodium  hydroxid  sol 
part  crotonic  acid  equals  1.21  /J-oxybutyric  acic 

Magnus-LcvT  did  not  find  that  in  tnis  proc 
pletely  converted  into  crotonic  aCid. 

Magnus-Levy  '  extracts  the  urine  directly. 
30  to  40  (;m,  of  ammonium  sulphate  are  added, 
phurJc  acid.  For  laive  amounts  of  urine  the  ext 
wit2  is  used,  which  allows  one  to  opcrato  on  3C 
For  smaller  amoimts  one  of  the  ordinary  liquid 
No  fixed  time  for  extraction  can  be  given.  In 
extraction  must  be  controlled.     According  to 

Srcolatea  through  the  urine  the  process  takes 
ter  twenty-four  hours,'  the  ether  is  removed 
through  a  dry  filter,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
It  is  better  not  to  heat  the  residue  on  the  watet 
taininE  crystals  of  hippuric  acid.  To  the  lesid 
An  oil  falls  to  the  bottom  which  later  become) 
through  a  small  filter  and  made  up  to  10  to  20 
may  m  added  to  clarify  the  liquid,  which  must  tl 
paper.  The  liquid  is  then  polarized.  If  the  si 
show  any  residue,  the  extraction  may  be  stop 
ethereal  extraction  are  perfectly  clear,  and  are  so 
iied  at  once  in  a  20  cm,  tube.  As  the  rotatoiy 
estimate  small  amounts  of  the  acid  with  considei 
be  passed  containing  0.6  gm.  of  the  acid,  and  of 
tion,  0.4  gm.  in  10  cc.  of  water  will  give  a  rotatio 
urines  containing  more  of  the  acid  one  must  use  i 
the  prooese.  Magnus-Levy  rive  the  specific  rot 
According  to  Hagnus-Levy,  60  gm.  of  ^- 
when  diabetic  coma  is  not  present,  while  in  cc 
have  been  observed.  The  percentage  found  I 
rare^^  exceeded  0.5  to  1  per  cent. 

The  best  indirect  method  for  the  clinical  pui 
This,  of  course,  merely  gives  an  idea  of  the  amou 

QUANTITATIVE  ESTIHATION  OF  THE  / 
URINE 

By  the  Ettimaiion  of  Iodoform. — As  aoetonu 
the  estimation  of  acetone  and  ^-oxybutyric  acid 

Acetone  Eatimalion'  AccardiT^g  to  HUger  a 
in  weighing  the  iodoform  produced  in  Liebcn's  . 
are  distilled,  using  an  efficient  condenser  until  91 
is  treated  with  a  considerable  excess  of  sodiuir 
(See  p.  600,  Lieben's  Reaction.)  Tlie  precipit 
twenty-four  hours  and  then  is  filtered  through  a  t 
cold  water  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desi 
wool  filtor  is  to  be  recommended,  for  then  the  \ 
water.     The  water  adhering  to  the  glass-wool 

■  Ergeb.  d.  inn.  med.  KinderheiUc.,  1908. 

'  If  a  brown  residue  remain  in  the  flask,  it 
acid  that  does  not  dissolve  in  the  ether.  As  a 
may  be  included  in  the  residue,  it  is  dissolved  ii 
recxtracted. 

'  Huppert,  Hamanalyse,  1898. 
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completed  over  sulphuric  acid.    One  gm.  of  iodofonn  correspondB  to  0.147  gm.  of 
icetooe. 

It  is  simpler  to  extract  the  iodoform  with  ether.  In  the  vessel  in  which  the 
reaction  has  taken  place  one  pours  20  cc.  of  alcohol-free  ether.  The  contents  of  the 
vessel  are  well  shaken  and  10  cc.  pipeted  off.  This  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a 
weighed  dish.    The  residue  is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed. 

Messinger  and  Huppert  estimate  the  amount  of  iodoform  produced 
volumetrically. 

Twenty  cc.  (with  urine  poor  in  acetone,  100  cc),  and  distilled  with 
2  cc.  of  acetic  acid  50  per  cent.  The  distillate  is  redistilled  after  the 
addition  of  1  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:8).  The  distillate  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  decinormal  iodin  solution  ^  and  sodium  hydroxid  in 
excess.  After  standing  a  little  while  the  excess  of  iodin  is  estimated 
with  decinormal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  The  details  of  the 
methods  are  given  in  Neubauer  and  Vogel,  Hamanalyse,  0898.  Magnus- 
Levy  points  out  (Ergebnisse  der  inneren  Medizin  und  Kinderheilkunde) 
that  both  the  decinormal  iodin  solution  and  the  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution  are  liable  to  change  their  strength,  so  that  frequent  controls  of 
the  strength  of  the  solutions  should  be  made. 

Acetone  and  aceto-acetic  add  usually  occur  together  in  the  urine;  hence  the 
iodoform  obtained  includes  not  only  that  derived  from  the  j^reformed  acetone,  but 
also  that  derived  from  the  acetone  formed  from  the  diacetic  acid  by  the  distilla- 
tion. Acetone  and  aceto-aoetic  acid  are  about  equally  valuable  in  diagnosis  (see  p. 
598),  so  this  is  no  particular  disadvantage.  Besides,  as  we  have  no  exact  method 
of  detenninin^  the  amount  of  aceto-acetic  acid,  the  estimation  of  the  acetone  is  the 
odIv  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  aceto-acetic 
acia. 

If  one  wishes  to  estimate  the  preformed  acetone,  this  ma^r  be  done  according 
to  Embden^  or  to  Folin  '  by  taking  the  acetone  out  of  the  solution  containing  it  by 
means  of  a  current  of  air.  Magnus-Levy  is  not  certain  that  in  this  method,  for  the 
performance  of  which  Folin  gives  special  directions,  a  certain  amount  of  aceto-acetic 
acid  is  not  converted  into  acetone. 

ESTIHATION     OF    ACETONE     AOOORDING    TO    ECKENSTEIN    AND 

BLANKSRA 

This  method  has  been  reported  upon  by  8.  MoUer  at  P.  Bergell's  suggestion. 
It  gives  good  results  for  clinical  purposes. 

Two  nundred  cc.  of  urine  are  distilled  after  adding  5  cc.  of  33  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid.  The  distillation  takes  about  forty-five  minutes.  To  the  distillate,  which  will 
usually  be  about  100  to  120  cc,  0.5  to  1  fi;m.  of  paranitrophen^lhydrazin,  dissolved 
in  5  to  10  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  are  aoded.  The  mixture  is  diluted  with  2  vol- 
umes of  water.  This  amount  is  sufficient  for  all  but  exceptional  crises  of  diabetes. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  filter  the  solution  of  the  hydrazone  before  it  is  added  to  the 

^  The  reouisite  solutions  are  prepared  in  the  following  way:  Decinormal  iodin 
solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving  12.7  gm.  of  iodin  and  20  gm.  of  potassium  iodid 
in  water  and  diluting  to  1000  cc.  The  solution  is  so  prepared  that  10  cc.  of  the  solu- 
tion are  decolorized  by  10  cc.  of  decinormal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  Starch 
paste  is  used  as  an  incficator.  Decinormal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  25  gm.  of  the  crystaUme  salt  (1000  cc.  -=  24.83  Na,SaO,  +  5HaO). 
The  thiosulphate  solution  is  titrated  with  decinormal  potassium  dichromate  in  the 
following  way:  A  solution  of  1  gm.  of  potassium  iodid  in  5  cc.  of  water  and  2  cc.  of 
25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  is  treated  with  10  cc.  of  decinormal  potassium  dichro- 
mate. The  resulting  mixture  is  diluted  to  200  cc.  with  water,  a  Little  starch  paste 
added,  and  titrated  with  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  If  the  solution  is  ex- 
actly decinormal,  10  cc.  of  thiosulphate  are  necessary  to  discharge  the  blue  color. 
If  less  be  used,  the  thiosulphate  solution  must  be  diluted  to  the  proper  concentration 
or  a  factor  used. 

'  Verhandl.  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1907.       «  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  1907,  iii,  p.  177. 
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urine.  After  some  minutes,  in  the  pieeence  oi  ao 
formed.  The  precipitation  iB  complete  in  half  an  1 
be  avoided.  The  precipitate  h  filtered  oS  on  a  ha 
stant  weight  at  80°  C,  and  weighed.    The  amoui 

Elied  by  0.3  gives  the  amount  of  acetone.  Accon 
ydrazone  remain  in  every  100  cc.  of  filtrate.  Ab  t 
a  oorrectton  for  this  solubility  must  be  made.  Mi 
best  for  clinical  purpoaea. 

ESTIMATION  OF  ACETONE  AND  ACETO-ACETK 
[The  same  type  of  ap{)aratU8  is  used  for 
Fohn  method  for  ammonia.     (See  p.  653.) 

Into  an  areometer  cylinder  are  introduce 
be  examined,  10  |m.  of  sodium  chlorid,  10  c 
phoric  acid  solution,  and  a  little  kerosene 
flask  are  introduced  150  ec.  of  water,  10  c( 
hydroxid  solution,  and  a  definite  volume  oi 
The  cylinder  Mid  the  absorption  flask  are  < 
the  ammonia  method,  and  a  current  of  air  di 
is  removed  from  the  urine  saturated  wit! 
current  and  is  drawn  into  the  alkaline  iodin  u 
into  iodoform.  The  time  taken  by  this  open 
To  the  mixture  in  the  absorption  flask  are  a 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  iodii 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  starch. 

Aceto-acetic  Acid. — The  combined  acetOD 
be  determined  by  the  Huppert-Messinger 
found  by  Folin's  method  subtracted  from 
gives  the  amount  of  acetone  due  to  aceto-a 

ESTIMATION  OF  M>XYBUTYSIC  ACID  A( 
Introduce  into  a  500-cc.  volumetric  flask 
be  examined.  The  amount  of  urine  used  w 
of  ;S-oxybutyric  acid  which  is  contained  in 
giving  a  strong  ferric  chlorid  reaction,  25  tt 
ift  is  desirable  to  use  such  a  volume  of  urii 
of  acetone.  To  the  urine  is  added  an  exce 
10  cc.  of  ammonium  hydroxid.  It  is  neceasi 
of  the  lead  salt  has  been  added.  The  mixtu 
mark,  shaken  thoroughly  and  filtered  throu| 
of  the  filtrate' are  distiUed  after  the  additioi 
and  15  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ar 
bumping.  About  200  to  250  cc.  of  dis' 
distillate  contains,  in  addition  to  acetone  f 
and  aceto-acetic  acid,  certain  volatile  acid 
alkaline,  and  a  second  distillation  made,  tl 
the  acetone  from  acetone  and  aceto-acetic  i 
by  the  iodin  method. 

The  r^due  from  the  urine  containing 
all  the  ,S-oxybutyric  acid,  and  must  now  be 
into  acetone.  The  residue  is  diluted  and  O.J 
ate  added.  It  is  then  distilled  from  a  flaal 
funnel,  and  water  added  gradually  to  mal 
tilled  over.     Instead  of  water,  one  may  use 
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potassium  dichromate.  After  about  500  cc.  of  distillate  have  been 
collected,  the  distillate  is  redistilled,  after  the  addition  of  20  cc.  of 
3  per  cent,  hydrogen  dioxid  and  sufficient  potassium  hydroxid  to  make 
the  solution  alkaline.  Collect  300  cc.  of  distillate  and  estimate  the 
amount  of  acetone  with  iodin  and  thiosulphate;  1  mg.  of  acetone  is 
equivalent  to  1.794  mg.  of  ^-oxy butyric  acid. 

The  above  methods  for  the  determination  of  acetone,  aceto-acetic 
acid,  and  >?-oxybutyric  acid  are  more  accurate  than  any  others  that  have 
hitherto  been  described,  and  should  be  used  for  the  study  of  the  clinical 
problem  of  acidosis. — C.  G.  L.  W.] 

ESTIHATION  OF  THE  TOTAL  DRIED  RESIDUE  OF  URINE 

Sometimes  this  is  of  clinical  interest.  The  author  has  demonstrated  that  a 
watery  diuresis — i.  e.,  diuresis  produced  by  an  increased  consumption  of  water, 
more  especially  from  a  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  infusion  of  salt  solution — will 
increase  the  twenty-four-hour  excretion  of  solids  in  the  urine.  The  method  of 
determination  is  very  simple.  Fifty  cc.  of  urine  are  measured  into  a  weighed  dish 
and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  over  a  water-bath  at  a  very  moderate 
temperature  (not  over  60°  C),  after  adding  2  or  3  drops  of  acetic  acid,  then  dried 
further  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  to  a  uniform  weight.  The  urine  must  not 
be  heated  above  60®  C,  as  otherwise  ammonia  will  be  given  oflf  from  the  urea. 
The  addition  of  acetic  acid  is  necessary  to  combine  with  any  ammonia  which  may 
have  been  liberated  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  when  evaporatmg. 

It  is  still  safer  to  dry  entirely  in  a  vacuum  without  heatmg,  but  then  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  urine  (at  most,  5  cc.)  should  be  employed.  A  drop  of  acetic 
acid  is  added  to  the  urine  in  a  very  shallow  dish,  along  with  a  generous  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  vacuum  to  an  absolute  weight. 
If  necessary,  the  sulphuric  add  can  be  replenished  and  the  vacuum  restored  by 
repeated  esuiaustion. 

An  approximate  estimation  of  the  total  amount  of  solids  in  1  liter  of  urine 
can  be  obt^ed  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine.     (See  p.  551 .) 
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(Detenniiiatioci  of  Acidity  and  Alkalinity.    Estimation  of  the  Acidic  and  Basic 

Points.) 

The  conditions  which  afifect  the  reaction  of  the  urine  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed upon  p.  556  et  seq.  The  reaction  of  individual  specimens  of  urine  varies; 
hence  the  degree  of  acidii^  must  be  determined  from  a  specimen  of  the  mixed 
twenty-four-hour  urine.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  or  keeping 
the  unne  upon  ice,  will  prevent  any  change  in  the  reaction  due  to  decomposition. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  reaction  by  means  of  acidimetry  or  alka^ 
limetry  is  accomplished  by  titration.  Certain  objections  have  been  constantly 
raised  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  titrating  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  these 
objections  have  also  been  fuUy  considered  in  Nfigeli's*  experiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  were  undertaken  at  the  author's  request.  The  author  fully  realizes 
the  theoretic  justification  of  all  these  objections,  which  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  end-reactions  of  the  titration  of  the  phosphoric  acid  are  theoretically  never 
distinct,  and  not  always  so  even  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The  reasons  for 
this  fact  have  been  clearly  explained  by  T.  Heffter.2  So  long  as  the  chemist  gives 
us  nothing  better,  however,  we  are  forced  to  use  these  methods  in  practice,  even 
though  they  are  not  strictly  accurate,  and  Na^li  has  at  least  shown  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  approximate  values  for  the  acidity  of  the  urine  by  means  of  titra- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  undeniable  diflSculties  of  titrating  the  urine  acidimetrically, 
the  author  thinks  it  is  entirely  beside  the  mark  to  attempt  to  replace  the  classic 
conception  of  acidity  by  an  entirely  different  one — namely,  the  concentration 
of  the  hydrogen  ions — instead  of  trying  to  improve  the  method  of  titration.  The 
acidity  is  not  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  but  to  the  number 

*  Zur  Aciditlltsbestimmung  des  Urines,  Zeit.  f .  physiol.  Chemie^  vol.  xxx,  parts  3, 
4,  and  5,  p.  366.  ^  Eigebnisse  der  Physiol.,  1.  Jahrg.,  1902. 
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can  be  ascertained  only  to  the  neutral  point,  not  to  the  basic  point,  whereas  the 
total  basicity  may  be  determined,  because  the  moment  when  free  acid  appears, 

following  the  addition  of  yq  HCl  (acid  point),  is  indicated  sharply  by  alizarin  red. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  urates  and  oxalates,  the  sum  of  the  values, 
according  to  alizarin  and  phenolphthalein,  corresponds,  approximately  to  the  con- 
tents of  carbonic  and  phosphonc  acid  molecules  in  the  urine.  FinaUy,  the  two 
titrations  give  an  insight  as  to  the  amount  of  the  bases  which  are  excreted  com- 
bined with  phosphoric  acid.  If  the  urates,  oxalates,  and  carbonates  are  not  con- 
sidered, this  amount  is  approximately  obtained  when  the  value  of  the  phenol- 
phthalein titration  is  added  to  double  that  of  the  aUzarin  titration.  In  the  titrar 
tion  with  phenolj^hthalein,  as  much  alkali  equivalent  is  added  to  complete  the 
reaction  as  there  is  in  the  phosphates  corresponding  to  the  formula  NaH,P04  and 
appearing  in  the  reaction;  while  in  the  alizarin  reaction  one-half  as  much  acid 
e^iuivalent  must  be  added  in  order  to  bring  about  the  end-reaction.  This  calcula- 
tion contains  considerable  errors  only  when  there  are  present  in  the  urine  relatively 
lai;^e  quantities  of  carbonates,  oxalates,  or  urates,  whico  may  enter  into  the  reaction. 
This  is  seldom  the  case,  however. 

Urines  which  reacted  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  could  be  titrated  by  means  of 

Iq-  HCl  with  the  indicator  and  the  neutralization  point  accurately  determined  if  the 

alkalinity  were  caused  by  fixed  alkalis.  This  condition,  however,  has  never  been 
observed.    In  general,  a  urine  which  reacts  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  contains 

ammonium  carbonate,  and  in  this  case  the  addition  of  Jq  HCl  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  ammonium  carbonate,  which  immediately  decomposes  and  liberates 
COj  and  NH,.  The  indicator,  being  much  more  sensitive  to  CO,  than  to  NH„ 
becomes  decolorized  (by  the  CO3)  long  before  the  NH,  in  the  urine  is  completely 
neutralized — i.  e.,  before  all  the  (NHJ^CO,  is  transformed  into  (NH4)HC0,.  The 
obtaining  of  an  accurate  end-reaction  with  phenolphthalein  under  these  conditions 
is  therefore  impossible.  Actually,  however,  this  oifficulty  presents  no  serious  dis- 
advantage, because  tl  e  aromoniacal  character  of  urine,  with  the  exception  of  the 
presence  of  ammonium  carbamate  as  the  result  of  calcium  feeding,  is  caused  ex- 
clusively by  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  urine.  In  such  cases  quantitative 
determinations  have  no  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
the  determination  of  the  acid  point — i.  c,  the  point  at  which  all  the  NH^Cl  is  trans- 
formed into  HCl — presents  no  difficulties.  Such  determinations  acquire,  imder 
certain  conditions,  clinical  interest  in  the  consideration  of  the  degree  of  bacterial 
decomposition  of  freshly  voided  urine  in  cystitis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  titration  with  HCl  in  the  presence 
of  alizarin  does  not  lead  to  accurate  results  if  the  urine  contains  lai^e  amounts 
of  ammonium  salts,  as  is  the  case  in  diabetic  acidosis.  Ndgeli  foimd  m  the  titra- 
tion of  ammonium  salts  of  dibasic  acids — e.  ^.,  ammonium  oxalate  with  HCl — 
that  the  change  of  color  of  the  alizarin  into  yellow  does  not  take  place  at  the  moment 
of  the  appearance  of  free  acid,  but  as  soon  as  the  acid  salts  are  formed.  The  color- 
change  IS  also  too  gradual  to  allow  of  sharp  reading.  Nevertheless,  this  disturbance 
of  the  reaction  does  not  come  into  play  in  the  case  of  a  monobasic  acid,  such  as 
^S-oxybutjrric.  In  the  normal  condition  of  the  excreted  ammonium  salts,  these  hardly 
effect  the  determination  of  the  acid  point.  In  cases  where  the  ammonium  content  of 
the  urine  is  excessive,  the  determination  of  the  acid  point  can  be  performed  as  fol- 
lows: In  a  portion  of  the  urine  the  ammonia  is  quantitatively  determined  according 
to  the  Schlosing  method  (p.  652),  or  that  of  Kriiger  and  Reich  or  of  Shaffer  or  Folin, 
and  then  to  another  portion  is  added  the  e<^uivalent  amount  of  NaOH,  sufficient 
to  set  the  NH,  free.  This  ammonia  can  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  solution  then 
titrated  in  the  usual  way. 

In  practice  the  titration  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner:  To  2  portions 
of  10  cc.  of  the  urine  are  added  respectively  phenolphthalein  and  alizarin.    The 

first  is  titrated  with  ^  NaOH  to  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  red  color.    To 

the  second,  ^  HCl  is  added  until  the  red  color  has  changed  to  yellow.    The  color 

of  the  urine  itself  does  not  interfere  in  the  titration  to  any  noticeable  extent,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  placed  alongside  of  the  beaker  in  which  the  titration  is  being  per- 
formed  a  second,  lor  control,  with  equal  amounts  of  urine  and  indicator  to  which 
no  acid  or  alkali  is  added.  Both  solutions  should  be  diluted  to  an  equal  extent. 
Strongly  colored  urine  can  be  diluted  or  be  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal  which 
has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  neutral.  The  charcoal  should  be  repeatedly  extracted 
with  boiling  water  until  the  washings  are  neutral.     Even  then  one  is  not  certain  in 
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the  use  of  this  reagent,  forcert&in 
not  sharp  and  the  cause  ia  to  be  a 
the  latter  may  be  estimated  and  re 
he  before  described.  Forthe  techn 
see  pp.  453  and  456.  Proteins  mi 
case  a  known  amount  of  the  acid 
tion  in  the  titration.  The  values  fi 
centimeters  of  jg  NaOH,  or  calcule 
tains  in  a  Uter  4  gm.  of  N&OH). 
urines  of  healthy  praona  equaled  6 
however,  gives  a  daiiy  acidity  of  !,■ 

Freund  has  lately  suggested,  «r 
of  the  urine  can  be  estimated  froi 
reaction  of  urine  Is  due  mainly  to 

Lieblein  estimates  in  the  Usui 
a  definite  volume  of  urine  by  mea 
then  removes  the  secondary  acid 
precipitation  with  barium  chlorid, 
nitrate.     Kageli'a  researches  have 

Neumeister'  sug^ta  a  mcth 
with  all  acidity  titrations.  It  is  ; 
cc,  of  urine  are  rendered  stTongly  f 
mixture  is  heated  to  boiling;  25  cc. 
tratcd  to  precipitate  all  the  phi 
mixture  is  shaken,  and  50  cc.  ai 
of  the  urine);  the  filtrate  is  colorec 
Bulpburic  acid  to  the  appearance 
required,  the  stronger  the  acidity  < 

Nageli  conaiders  this  mod 
eEtirely  unreliable  {loc.  dt.). 


Horitz  '  has  suggested  a  metli 
acidity  of  fluids  containing  the  abo 
which  may  be  made  to  the  method 

According  to  the  investigatio 
of  the  acidity  of  the  urine  and  the  ^ 
are  due  to  a  zone  of  equilibrium,  in 
The  content  in  salts  of  anunonia  al 
ammonia  on  phenolphthalein  is  w< 
necessary  for  complete  neutrality, 
acid  potassium  and  sodium  carboi 
finally,  through  the  precipitation 
apparently  acid.     Magnesium  salts 

Moritz  sliows  that  the  difficulti 
salts,  and  carbonates  may  be  com 
rated  sodium  chlorid  solution,  free 
mixture  to  be  titrated.  The  action 
of  the  salts  in  solution.  With  th 
neutral  to  phenolphthalein.  Accoi 
added,  the  end-point  occurs  with 
primary  and  secondai^  carbouatea 
thesecondaryand  tertiary  Halts;  the 
is  eliminated  by  precipitating  the  ( 

'  Freund,  Cenlralbl.  f.  d.  med 
physiol.  Chem.,  vol.  xx,  parts  ' 
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follows:  In  an  Erlenmejrer  flask,  holding  150  cc,  are  placed  10  oc.  of  the  fluid  to  be 
examined,  4  cc.  of  seminormal  sodium  oxalate  solution,  and  15  cc.  of  concentrated 
sodium  chlorid.  After  the  addition  of  the  oxalate,  some  time  is  allowed  to  elapse 
in  order  to  complete  the  precipitation  of  the  calcium  oxalate.  The  sodiiun  chlorid 
solution  is  then  added.  Two  similar  solutions  are  prepared,  the  one  being  used  for 
a  comparison.  U  this  be  done,  the  change  in  color,  even  in  dark  urines,  is  quite 
distinct.  A  special  process  is  necessary  for  urines  when  a  precipitate  of  phosphates 
takes  place.  The  solution  of  the  phosphates  in  standard  hydrochloric  acid  can  only 
be  done  when  the  urine  contains  no  carbonates.  If  carbonates  were  present,  the 
carbon  dioxid  would  be  evolved  and  the  acidity  would  then  appear  too  smaU. 

If  one  has  to  do  with  carbonates  in  the  urine,  the  precipitate  must  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  dissolved  in  a  known  volume  of  standard  acid,  using  methyl- orange  as 
an  indicator,  and  after  the  addition  of  sodium  oxalate  and  sodium  chlond,  retitrated 
with  standard  alkali.  The  alkali  e<}uivalent  of  the  precipitate  must  be  added  to 
that  obtained  with  the  filtered  urine. 

THE  ESTIMATION  OF  ACIDITY  OF  THE  URINE  BY  TITRATION 

O.  Folm  has  informed  me  that  he  had  published  a  method  of  estimat- 
ing the  acidity  in  the  urine  by  titration  quite  similar  to  that  of  Moritz 
one  year  before  the  latter's  publication  (American  Journal  of  Physiology, 
July  1, 1903,  No.  5).  This  author  too  makes  use  of  an  oxalate,  namely, 
oxalate  of  potassium,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  basic  calcium 
phosphate  during  the  titration,  the  principle  of  this  method  having 
been  mentioned  by  Liebig  and  used  since  by  Jager.* 

He  makes  use  of  the  same  salt  to  avoid  the  difiiiculties  arising  from 
the  presence  of  ammonia  salts  in  the  urine.  Moritz  employed  for  this 
piirpose  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium  chlorid.  Folin,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  adds  an  excess  of  potassium  oxalate,  which,  of  course, 
exerts  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the  sodium  chlorid.  Folin  has  found 
that  after  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  potassium  oxalate  during  the 
titration  of  acid  fluids,  almost  the  same  quantities  of  alkali  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  change  of  color  in  phenolphthalein  as  has  been  theoretically 
worked  out,  even  though  the  fluids  in  question  contain  large  amounts 
of  ammonia  salts;  if  the  potassium  oxalate  is  not  added,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts  leads  to  a  marked  difiference  in  the 
amount  of  alkali  necessary  to  produce  the  change  in  the  color  of  the 
indicator. 

Folin's  method  of  estimating  the  total  acidity  of  human  urine  is  as 
follows:  25  cc.  of  urine  are  measured  out  with  a  pipet  into  an  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  of  200-cc.  capacity.  To  this  are  added  2  or  3  drops  of  1  to  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  phenolphthalein  and  15  to  20  gm.  of  powdered 
neutral  potassium  oxalate.  The  mixture  is  shaken  for  about  one  minute 
and  then  immediately  titrated  with  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxid  until  the  appearance  of  a  weak  but  distinct  rosy  tint.  The 
flasks  ought  to  be  shaken  during  the  titration  in  order  to  keep  the  fluid 
as  perfectly  saturated  with  the  oxalate  as  possible. 

FOLIN'S   METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING    THE    ACIDrfY  OF  THE   URINE  DUE   TO 
ORGANIC  ACIDS.     (The  Content  of  Urine  in  Organic  Acids.) 

In  a  second  noteworthy  paper  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Physiology,  1905,  No.  1,  p.  102,  Folin  brings  forth  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  showing  that  in  spite  of  traditionally  accepted  assumption 
phosphoric  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  a  mixture 
of  dibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates,  but  only  as  a  monobasic  phos- 
phate.   Moreover,  the  total  acidity  of  the  urine  is  greater  than  that 

1  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissen.,  1902,  p.  641. 
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caused  by  the  presence  of  the  acid  pho 
ifi  due  to  the  preseace  of  organic  acids, 
and  in  my  opinion  FoUn's  evideoce  is  < 
of  the  acidity  caused  by  the  organic  a( 
mineral  acids  is  of  great  clinical  miporti 
mentioaed  above,  he  described  a  somt 
estimating  the  acidity  of  the  urine  due 
the  values  obtained  by  this  method,  w 
in  this  place,  from  the  figures  giving  t 
is  enabled  to  find  the  acidity  due  to  thi 


CRYOSGQPY  OF  THE  URINE  i  OSnol 
ULAR  OONCENTRATIOI 

PREFATORY 

Acoording  to  van  t'HofF,  substances  he 
observer  has  ehowu  that  the  laws  of  Boyk 
apply  to  theae  substances  aa  well  as  they  i 
benave  exactly  like  the  molecules  of  a  gas, 
of  the  <»ntaining  vessel  by  their  endeavor  to 
pcwsible  space.  This  pressure  of  dissolved  i 
this  pressure,  acoordiiiK  to  van  t'Uoff,  com 
solved  substance  would  exert  as  ^as  or  vapc 
and  in  the  some  apace.  From  this  it  follows 
dependence  upon  the  temperature  as  does  t 
law  of  Gay-LuBsac,  and  also  that  solutions  wl- 
vilea  in  the  same  volume  of  fluid  possess  the 
according  to  Avoffadro'a  law,  exert  the  same 
number  of  moleci3es  in  the  sanic  space.  If 
it  will  also  be  found  that  just  aa  every  gra 
the  quantity  which  weighs  as  many  grams  as 
— in  a  space  equivalent  to  22.4  liters  at  0°  C 
BO  also  that  solutions  which  contain  1  gram  r 
liters  of  fluid  possess  an  osmotic  pressure  of  ( 
molecule  be  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water,  t 
Hariottf's  law,  will  be  22.4  atmospheres.  Fr 
osmotic  pressure  is  directly  proportional  t«  t 
solution,  for  example,  poBsesses  double  the  oi 
tion.  These  laws,  however,  apply  only  to  e 
lytic  aubstances,  such  aa  acids,  bases,  and  sali 
ated  into  ions,  and  a  comparison  of  the  osmi 
the  ions  shows  that  in  such  solutiobs  the  osmo 
as  it  is  by  the  molecules  (Arrhenius,  van  t'H< 
dissociated  solution  is  oonsequently  proport 
molecules  and  of  the  ions.  The  osmotic  p 
sodium  chlorid,  unlike  that  of  a  siwar  solut 
than  half  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  1  per 
are  more  strongly  dissociated  and  contain  p 
centra  ted  solutions. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  osmotic  pret 
the  pressure  of  a  ^as  confined  within  a  ve 
the  effect  of  osmotic  pressure  by  carrying  oi 
if  we  place  a  watery  solution  of  a  substanct 
ing  walls  which  will  allow  the  passage  to  wai 
in  other  words,  a  "  semipermeable  "  tnembran 
the  dissolved  moleculea  will  become  separatei 
which  penetrates  the  membrane  from  without 
becomea  maniFcst,  and  there  is  a  diRtention  ol 
in  the  onlinary  sense  of  the  wold.  The  lattei 
as  aresult  of  the  "  attraction  of  the  solution 
but  it  does  not  indicate  the  theoretic  point  in 
tion"  is  equal  to  the  osmotic  p— --"■—  "' — 
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Hperimeiit  imtil  the  bydraulie  piesBure  has  become  equal  to  tbe  osmotic  pressure. 
The  osmotic  pressure  of  a  watery  solution  may  consequently  be  measured  hydraulic- 
ally  by  placins  the  particular  stAution  in  a  tuDe,  tbe  lower  end  of  which  is  closed  br 
a  membrane  ttiat  aUows  tbe  water,  but  not  tbe  dissolved  substance,  to  pass  througti 
it,  and  then  placii^  the  lower  portion  of  this  tube  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  wat«r. 
Tbe  water  passea  into  tbe  tube  through  the  pona  of  tbe  membrane,  and  the  solu- 
tion continues  to  be  diluted  until  tl^  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  tube  becomee 
equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  original  solution.  In  this  experiment  the 
final  heisht  of  the  column  of  fluid  is  consequent^  the  measure  of  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure, and  the  latter  may  be  correepondingly  expressed  in  atmospheres.  This  method, 
however,  tn  actual  jtractice  is  not  easy,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  is 
usually  determined  m  another  raauti^,  as  will  presently  be  sliown. 

METHOD  OF  DETZBMININC  THE  FREEZING-POINT 

In  medicine  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  tbe  determination  of  the  osmotic 
preasuie  of  the  blood  and  of  the  urine,  more  rarely  witii  that  of  other  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  best  method  for  this  purpoee,  and  the  one  which  is  almo«t  exclusively 
emp\ajed,  is  tbe  method  of  determining  the  freesing- 
pomt,  or  cryoBoopy.  The  method  depends  unon  the  fact, 
discovered  by  Raoult,  that  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
of  a  watery  solution,  as  compared  with  tbe  freezing-point 
of  distilled  water,  is  proportional  to  tbe  molecular  con- 
centration of  the  solution — i.  e.,  to  the  number  of  mol- 
ecules contained  in  a  unit  of  volume,  and  consequently 
(see  above)  to  the  osmotic  pressure.  We  must,  neverthe- 
less, remember  the  fact,  ^pointed  out  by  Arrhenius  aitd 
van  fHoff,  tbat  in  partly  dissociated  solutions  the  ions  have 
the  same  values  as  the  undivided  molecules  in  determin- 
ing osmotic  pressure,  and  consequently  in  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing-point.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
that  if  one  watery  solution  has  a  freezing-point  of  —  1°C., 
and  another  has  one  of  ~0.5°  C,  then  tne  first  solution 
posaesses  double  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  second.  The 
towering  of  the  freezing-point  is  usually  designated  by  i, 
and  the  minus  sign  is  omitted.  A  solution  which  freezes 
at  —  1'  C.  consequently  has  a  lowering  of  the  freeiing- 
point,  A  —  1.  From  the  previously  stated  fact,  tbat  a 
gram-molecule  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water  has  an  osmotic 
pressure  of  22.4  atmospheres,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  os- 
motic pressure  in  atmospheres  from  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point.  Since  a  gram-molecule  dissolved  m  a  liter 
of  water  produces  a  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  indi- 
cated by  A  —  1,86,  it  follows  that  a  lowering  of  the  freei- 
ing-point  of  1.86  corresponds  to  on  osmotic  {ireesure  of 
22.4  atmospheres.  Moreover,  since  the  lowering  of  the 
freeiing-point  and  the  osmotic  pressure  vary  proportion- 
ately, the  correct  osmotic  pressure  of  any  solution  may  be 
estimated  in  atmospheres  from  the  freezing-point  of  the 
solution.  The  blood,  for  example,  has  an  osmotic  pressure 
of  about  7  atmospheres.  From  a  medical  standpoint, 
however,  we  are  more  interested  in  the  deviation  of  the 

fluid  examined  from  the  normal — i.  «.,  in  a  relative  value  pii.  352.— Bcclanvm- 

— and  consequently  the  freeiing-point  b  not  usually  cal-  HeidBniwin'aiipp«™tu«[Dr 
eulated  in  pressure  values,  but  the  osmotic  pressure  is  ^"t'S'«'KilutiQn ""'"'' 
simply  indicated  by  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point. 

The  freezing-point  is  usually  determined  by  means  of  Beckmann's  apparatus, 
Heidenhain's  modification  of  which   is  shown   in   Fig.   252.'     The  instrument   is 

>  Recently  it  has  been  suggested  to  use  the  cold  produced  by  the  evafiomtion  of 
a  volatile  liquid,  such  as  ether.  The  evaporation  is  hastened  by  means  of  a  foot- 
betlows.  Tbe  apparatus  constructed  by  R^thlisberger,  in  Baden,  seems  to  be  more 
convenient.     In  this  apparatus  the  air-current  is  produced  by  means  of  a  water 


S 


appaistus  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Sch&rer,  A.  G.,  Bern.    It  coals  6£  froitos. 
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composed  of  the  following  parts:  a  is  a 
perforated  in  the  middle.  This  jar  holds 
by  the  strong  wire  bop  (c).  The  op«nin 
agent  glass  (<i),  in  which  the  actual  Ireezi 
eork.  This  freezing- vessel  has  » lateral  p 
the  "inoculation  of  the  fluid"  will  sul 
vessels  d  and  e  there  is  an  inclosed  layer 
the  eold  to  act  gradually  upon  the  fluj 
divided  into  hundredths  of  a  degree,  is 
perforated  cork,  which  also  gives  passa 
thermometer  of  the  original  apparatus  dc 
physical  experiments  it  must  be  used  not  i 
having  an  entirely  different  freezing-poir 
of  which  may  be  omitted,  the  amount  of  m 
or  diminished  from  a  specially  construct! 
BO  that  the  freezing-point  of  the  particuL 
The  freezir«-point  of  the  pure  solvent 
solution.  The  difference  obtained  is  the  I 
of  a  degree. 

This  procedure  with  the  original  ine 
for  clinic^  purposes,  and,  as  we  have  t 
usually  employ  a  thennometer  with  a  fi 
the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  and  correspi 
water  {see  figure}.  Below  this  point  the  s 
The  upper  end  of  the  capillary  thcnnon 
instrument  is  exposed  to  higher  extenu 
late  in  this  expansion  and  not  break  the 
excellent  quality  and  adapted  for  cliuica 
instrument  factory  of  GCtie,  Hertelstrs 
this  Sna  has  supplied  an  instrument  wil 
in  order  to  detenoine  the  freeiin^-point 
since  we  fiwquently  liave  to  do  witn  a 
in  the  examination  of  the  blood. 

Since,  in  time,  all  thermometers  var 
the  zero  mark  occasionally,  even  though 
rect.  This  is  done  by  determining  the 
instrument,  and,  when  it  does  not  agree 
correction  to  all  subsequent  readings.  J 
any  distilled  water  at  random.  After  a 
also  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  alkali 
to  cause  a  distinct  lowering  of  the  fieei 
water  employed  must,  at  least,  be  freshl 
In  this  distillation  the  receiver  should  c 
one  which  has  been  freed  from  soluble  al 
it  be  desired  to  verify  not  only  the  zero  i 
of  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  but  als 
done  by  also  determining  the  freciing-p( 
solution.  According  to  Hamburger,  the 
If  the  instrument  be  correct,  this  is  the  i 
the  necessary  correction  for  the  zero  marl 

In  the  determination  of  every  freez 
that  small  particles  of  mercury  are  not  st 
portion  of  the  thermometer,  since,  if  this 
the  exclusion  of  this  part  of  the  mercur 
be  examined  with  a  lens  before  every  dj 
mercury  are  found,  they  must  be  united  wj 


be  correctly  prepared.  It  should  not  b* 
to  Hamburger,'  is  one  of  3  parts  of  finely 
chlorid;  this  is  placed  in  the  jar,  and  sufiici 
about  —3°  C,     If  the  temperature  rises 
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of  ice  and  sodium  chlorid  in  the  given  proportion  should  be  added.     If 
RotUisbeiger's  apparatus  is  used,  where  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
ether    or    carbon  disulphid,  the  current  of  air  is  so  re^eulated  as  to  produce  the 
TBcmired  temperature.    The  fluid  to  be  examined  is  now  placed  in  the  freezing-tube, 
ana    tlie    thermometer  and  the  platinum  stirrer  subsequently  introduced.    Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  mercury  reservoir  of  the  thermometer  is  completely  sur- 
roundeci  by  the  fluid,  so  that  it  is  entirely  submeii^ed,  and  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  any  portion  of  the  freezing-tube.    The  freezmg-tube  is  then  inserted  into  the 
Tea^ent  ^lass  in  the  cover  of  the  battery  jar,  so  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  uniform 
layer  of  air.    The  fluid  in  the  freezing-tube  must  be  kept  in  constant  motion  by 
gentle,  but  interrupted,  movements  of  the  platinum  stirrer  (h).    The  fluid  must 
not  splash.    The  mercury  soon  comm«ices  to  sink  in  the  thermometer,  leaves  the 
upper  expanded  portion,  enters  the  capillary  tube,  and  quickly  falls  to  a  point  more 
or  less  below  the  freezing-point  (excessive  cooling),  and  then  suddenljr  rises  to  a 
definite  point,  at  which  it  remains  stationary  for  some  time.    This  point  is  the  freez- 
ing-point of  the  fluid  examined,  and  is  read  off.    At  this  time  needles  of  ice  commence 
to  form  in  the  fluid,  and  it  gradually  becomes  solidly  frozen.    When  this  has  hap- 
pened, the  mercury  commences  to  descend  again.    This  complete  freezing  should 
not  be  waited  for,  however,  but  the  determination  should  be  repeated  immediately 
after  the  mercury  has  cetused  to  ascend,  by  taking  out  the  freezing-vessel,  holding  it 
in  the  hand,  and  stirring  the  fluid  constantly  until  the  mercury  commences  to  ascend, 
when  the  freezing-vessel  is  again  introduced  into  the  reagent  glass  (d),  and  the 
fieesing-point  again  determined  as  before.     In  warming  the  freezing-vessel  for  the 
f'lxrpoBe   of  repeating  the  determination  all  the  crystals  should  not  be  melted — 
t.  e.,  the  temperature  must  not  reach  0°  (since  the  crystals  consist  of  pure  water) — 
because  errors  would  arise  if  the  fluid  were  subseq|uently  *'  inoculated"  with  small 
pieces  of  ice  (see  below).    When  three  determinations  have  been  made,  one  imme- 
diately after  the  other,  the  average  of  the  three  is  taken  as  the  final  result. 

In  order  to  determine  correctly  the  freezing-^int  it  is  important  to  avoid 
excessive  cooling  (see  above),  since  large  masses  of  ice  will  form,  and  as  these  con- 
sist of  pure  water,  a  more  concentrated  solution  remains,  which  gives  a  lower  freezing- 
point  corresponding  to  its  higher  osmotic  pressure.    The  error  of  excessive  cooling 
IB  avokled,  nrst  of  all,  by  oompoundiiur  the  f  reezing-mixtiire  so  that  its  temperature 
is  not  too  low.    The  safest  way  woufl  be  to  compound  it  so  that  its  temperature 
^rould  be  but  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  below  the  expected  freezing-point,  which 
eould  be  approximately  determined  in  a  preliminary  experiment.    Tnis  takes  up 
too  much  tune,  however,  since  the  cooling  would  proceed  so  slowly,  and  in  addition 
it  makes  the  necessary  recognition  of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  mercury  much 
more  difficult.    If  the  temperature  of  the  freezing  mixture  be  —3°  C.,.  instead  of 
the  very  low  temperatures  so  commonly  employed  previously,  the  chances  of  exces- 
«ve  cooling  are  considerably  reduced.    An  additional  means  of  avoiding  excessive 
coolinf  consists  of  the  introcluction  of  a  minute  piece  of  ice  into  the  fluid  through  \he 
lateral  prolongation  at  the  moment  when  the  mercury  falls  below  the  zero-point. 
In  physical  chemistry  this  is  referred  to  as  "  inoculation"  of  the  fluid  with  a  piece  of 
ice.    This  accelerates  the  formation  of  ice,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  danger 
of  excessive  cooling.    This  would  seem  to  dilute  the  solution,  and  consequently  lead 
to  false  results;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  manipulation  is  correctly  performed, 
because  the  piece  of  ice  cannot  melt  if  the  temperature  be  below  zero.    This  woula 
be  possible^  however,  if  the  fluid  were  warmed  in  the  hand  to  the  zero  point  in  making 
the  second  and  thiiu  determinations.    This  must  be  avoided,  as  has  oeen  previously 
pointed  out,  and  no  error  will  then  result  if  the  fluid  be  repeatedly  "  inoculated. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  fluid  is  useless  for  subsequent  determinations 
irfter  it  has  become  thoroughly  melted.    In  the  author's  experience  he  has  found  that 
"inoculation"  is  necessary  if  the  temperature  of  the  freezing-mixture  be  not  more 
^•han  3®  C.  below  the  expected  freezing-point,  since  in  this  manner  the  excessive 
cooling  is  avoided. 

D«PLOYMENT  OF  CRYOSCOPY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  RENAL  FUNCTIONS 

Since  the  determination  of  the  freezing-point  furnishes  \is  with  a  simple  and 
^ically  applicable  method  of  estimating  the  osmotic  pressure,  and  consequently 
the  molecular  concentration  of  a  fluid,  this  method  of  examination  has  been  applied 
to  the  urine  and  to  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  kidney.  By  this  method  it 
^  been  attempted  to  determine  not  only  the  total  amount  of  work  done  by  both 
jjineys,  but  also,  by  the  practice  of  ureteral  catheterization  or  by  Luys'  method 
01  separation  of  the  urines  (see  p.  558  et  seq.),  to  compare  the  functions  of  the  two 


kidncTS'  XHsregardioK  the  excretion  o 
and  not  to  be  regarded  Bimply  as  a  filt 
work  of  the  kidney  consiste  of  excretii 
blood,  which  has  a  much  lower  molecul 
is  neceasaiy  for  this  purpose,  and  the  p: 
is  consequently  to  be  twuded  as  an 
we  assume,  aa  is  frequently  done,  that 
pressure  from  the  blood  represents  the 
of  work  done  by  both  kidneys  would  b 
is  the  daily  excretion  of  urine,  A  the  f: 
blood.  The  result  may  be  deaignated  i 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  th&t 
complete  nor  exact.  It  is  not  complel 
kidneys  in  excretins  w&t«r,  and  also  be 
diluted  urine,  which  has  a  lower  osmc 
which  the  kidneys  create  no  oemotic  j 
work  that  is  not  apparent  as  osmotic 
know  that  different  molecules  requite  it 
Although  the  difference  in  the  molecu 
pot«ntial  energy  stored  up  in  the  urii 
that  the  excretion  of  a  molecule  of  sod 
of  energy  than  is  nec^sary  for  the  excr 
probably  exists  in  variations  in  the  omoi 
m  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine, 
of  the  urine  do  not  regard  this  point  e 
conclusions  from  the  deterntination  of 
no  means  justiSed. 

The  utilization  of  the  reeulte  of  cryo 
activity  of  the  kidneys  is  also  oomplii 
in  the  study  both  of  the  mbced  twenty-fi 
urine  from  each  kidney.  It  is  difficult  t 
of  the  mixed  twenty-four-hour  urine,  i 
variations  under  normal  conditions.  It 
point  of  the  twenty-four-hour  urine  to 
to  2.7"  C,  and  still  greater  variations  i 
conditions,  dependent  upon  the  ingestic 

'  Should  we  asaume  that  the  produ 
oeeding  that  of  the  blood  is  the  onl^  wori 
we  should  arrive  at  the  paradoxic  an< 
furnish  a  diluted  urine  perform  no  wor 
(the  latter  if  A  —  d  is  negative),  while  oi 
of  water  in  the  urine  in  these  cases,  a  [ 
represented. 

The  author's  opinion,  that  the  exi 
function  of  this  organ,  will  possibly  be  ( 
can  be  accounted  tor  by  assuming  tliat 
extremely  permeable  to  water,  and  tha 
supply  energy  for  a  simple  filtration,  t 
be  something  quite  specific,  since  a  simi 
body.  We  also  liave  reason  to  believ 
function,  since  under  physiologic  condi 
needs  of  the  owanism.  A  further  proc 
water  is  furnished  by  the  hypertrophii 
differences  from  the  kidneys  of  wine-d: 
is  due  to  the  effect  of  water  and  not  to  I 
strikingly  shown  by  the  renal  hypertn 
activity  of  the  kidneys  were  not  mcrei 
become  hypertrophic. 

Another  reason  for  the  author's  opi 
kidneys  is  no  accurate  measure  for  the  n 
ionization  of  the  urinaiy  constituents 
Since  part  of  this  ionization  occurs  aft 
case  a  concentrated  urine  become  more 
dependent  upon  ions,  or  at  least  some  o 
kidney. 
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laige  ouantities  of  water,  the  difference  between  the  freezing-point  of  the  urine  and 
that  of  distilled  water  may  amount  only  to  0.11°  C.  (K5ppe).    In  nursing  infants 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine  ifi  always  less  than  that  of  tne  blood,  and  the  lower- 
ins  of  the  freezing-point  may  vary  between  0.087®  and  0.455°  (KOppe).    In  any 
ii^vidual  case  the  freezing-point  may  vary  from  day  to  day.    Since  there  is  no 
normal  f re^ing-point  for  normal  urine,  we  can  draw  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
renal  function  in  pathologic  cases  only  when  repeated  examinations  have  shown 
the  freezing-point  to  be  constantly  too  high  or  too  low,  and  when  this  extreme 
variation  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  anoimdies  in  the  ingestion  of  food  or  water. 
These  difficulties  are  by  no  means  overcome  by  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  daily 
osmotic  eneisy  of  the  kidneys  determined  by  W  —  Q  (A  — <5)  instead  of  upon  the 
bwering  of  the  freezing-point  (A)  or  by  employing  the  product  of  the  daily  excre- 
tion and  the  freezing-pomt  of  the  urine  (Q— A).     The  formula  W  —  Q  (A— d)  is 
more  exact  than  the  freezing-point  alone,  since  it  not  only  indicates  the  molecular 
Qonoentration,  but  also  measures  the  osmotic  eneigy  expended  by  the  kidneys 
within  twenty-four  hours^  while  the  product  Q  t'  is  a  measure  for  the  nimiber  of 
OQolecules  excreted  in  a  smiilar  i>erioa  of  time.    The  previously  emphasized  objec- 
tions  to  utilizing  the  freezing-point  also  exist  here,  smce  under  normal  conditions 
the  number  of  excreted  molecules  and  the  product  Q  ^  vaiy  just  as  much  as  does 
the  molecular  concentration  or  the  freezing-point.    These  results  may  consequently 
be  employed  for  diagnostic  purposes  only  when  they  are  extreme,  when  they  extend 
over  long  periods  of  time,  and  when  they  cannot  be  explained  by  an  abnormal  diet. 

The  most  pronounced  pathologic  changes  in  the  molecular  concentration  of 
the  urine,  in  the  daily  osmotic  ener^  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  product  Q  ^  are 
encountered  in  nephritis,  and  particularly  in  the  uremia  which  frequently  results. 
In  these  cases  the  retention  of  urinaiy  solids  is  very  frequently  manifested  by  an 
abnormally  low  molecular  concentration  and  a  consequent  abnormally  low  daily 
excretion  of  molecules.  Every  improvement  of  the  condition  is  indicated  by  an 
increase  of  both.  According  to  Strauss,  the  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  cases 
produce  a  more  marked  diminution  of  the  dailv  excretion  of  molecules  than  do 
the  interstitial,  since  in  the  latter  cases  the  marked  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
18  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  incI1^a8ed  quantity  of  urine  excreted.  In 
diabetes  mellitus  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  urine  and  the  daily  excretion  of  molecules 
are,  of  course,  greatly  increased  by  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

The  utilization  of  cryoscopy  in  determining  the  functional  activity  of  a  single 

kidney,  the  urine  from  which  is  obtained  either  by  ureteral  catheterization  or  oy 

Luys'  urinary  separator,  is  accompanied  by  difficulties  equally  as  ereat  as  those 

encountered  in  studying  the  mixed  twenty-four-hour  urine.    The  object  of  such 

examinations  is  to  determine  whether  one  kidney  is  fimctionating  normally,  and 

whether  it  will  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  ludney. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  separate  cryoscopic  examinations  of  the  urines 

of  both  kidneys  in  such  canes,  which  have  nven  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  literature, 

contain  a  great  many  sources  of  error,  omy  the  most  important  of  which  will  be 

given.    Pint  of  all,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  kion^  remaining  after  the 

extirpation  will  do  the  same  amoimt  of  work  as  before.     Rather,  if  the  diseased 

kidney  sUU  functionated  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  remaining 

ludney  will  respond  to  the  increased  excretory  stimulus  and  compensate  for  the 

defect,  even  if  it  apparently  did  too  little  work  before  the  extirpation.     Upon  the 

other  nand,  if  the  function  of  the  healthier  kidney  be  impaired,  and  yet  sufficient  to 

foeet  the  needs  of  the  organism  when  aided  by  the  diseased  kidney,  it  is  possible  that 

it  may  be  insufficient  when  called  upon  to  do  the  entire  amount  of  work.    These 

pottibilities  are  not  even  mentioned  m  many  of  the  publications  upon  the  subject. 

Another  frequent  error  is  the  false  supposition  that  the  freezing-point  of  the  urine 

is  the  only  measure  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidney.    As  we  have  already 

seen,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  supposition  of  Kiimmel,  that  a  freezing-point  of 

the  urine  below  —  1**  C.  indicates  insufficiency  of  the  viscus,  is  purely  arbitrary.' 

Again,  in  onder  to  reach  more  accurate  conclusions,  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted 

must  also  be  considered.    This  cannot  be  correctly  done,  however,  since  it  is  not 

possible  to  collect  the  twenty-four-hours'  urine  from  a  single  kidney.     Great  caution 

tt  also  necessary  when  the  results  of  the  cryoscopic  examination  of  the  separate 

'^'i*^  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  functions  of  the  two  kidneys. 

*  Such  conclusions  would  be  more  justifiable  if  all  fluids  were  interdicted  before 
»^  examination  of  the  patient,  in  which  case  the  approximately  healthy  kidney 
^ould  always  excrete  a  concentrated  urine  with  a  marlced  lowering  of  its  freezing- 
point. 
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This  exAmiBation  is  usualljr  made  I 
uieteFj  and  then  comparing  the  frei 
excretion  of  the  urines  is  approximaU 
the  excretion  ot  the  urine  is  subject  t 
is  not  accurate.  Even  if  the  two  urii 
when  LuTs'  separator  or  simultaneo 
we  should  be  b j  no  means  sure  of  ob 
upon  animals  prove  tliat  the  excret 
It  is,  therefore,  justifiable  to  assunu 
examinations  ajways  demonstrate  si 
tomaij  utihzation  of  the  oryoscopic 
correct,  in  apite  of  these  errors,  ma.y 
for  the  operation  is  not  based  exclusi 
>nti  microscopic  examination  of  the  e 
In  view  of  the  objections  to  the 
iustified  in  raising  the  question  as  t< 
nation  is  of  more  value  than  a  very 
—namely,  the  determination  of  the 
letermination  of  the  osmotic  pressu 
*>  the  determination  of  tlie  specifio 
x)int  furnishes  a  relative  idea  of  th 
>f  their  quality,  and  the  result  of  suci 
>f  the  speciGc  gravity  of  the  urine,  si 
ixert  exactly  the  same  influence  up 
m  the  contrary,  is  dependent  not  onl; 
^v€a  volume  of  urine,  but  also  upon 
L  single  excejjtion,  presently  to  be  mei 
'etic  than  practical.  The  quality  a 
s  subject  to  such  slight  variation  tli 
he  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  and 
if  the  urine  of  a  patient  nsea  or  falls, 
reezing-point  of  the  osmotic  pressure 
nnsequently  just  as  much  iustified  in 
tone  by  the  kidney  from  the  specific 
ismotic  pressure.  One  exception,  hov 
ain  protein,  this  substance  may  be  rei 
;Tavity,  since  it  is  heavier  than  watei 
ismotio  pressure  or  the  freezing-poii 
>nd  heavy,  quite  a  small  number  of  b 
TOvity  without  appreciably  influenc 
irine  we  should  consequently  not  be 
o  increased  renal  activity,  porticula 
:idney,  but  is  an  indication  that  thi 
laired  by  inSammation,  With  this  t 
he  determination  of  the  specific  gra.'i 
lone  by  the  kidney  as  does  the  dete 
[raw  similar  conclusions  from  the  spe 
ary  simply  to  remove  the  albumin  anc 
og  fluia.  Just  as  in  the  estimation 
he  determination  of  the  freezing-poi 
he  mixed  twenty-four-hours'  elimma 
n  doing  this  we  may  calculate  a  prod 
o  the  significance  of  the  cryoscopic  pri 
wo  figures  of  the  speciSc  gravity,  cot! 
f  urine  secreted  in  twenty-four  houi 
iea  of  the  amount  of  urinaiy  solids  a 
ver,  easily  obtain  absolute  quantitie 
ist  two  figures  of  tbe  specific  gravity 


elieves  that  this  number  is  just  a_  , 
umber  of  molecules  excreted  daily,  j 
efore  the  specific  gravity  is  detem 
iBuenced  by  tlie  quantity  of  ingestei 
3  determine,  and  the  same  diBicultiec 
ions  as  have  been  previously  mentic 
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^vxKuber  of  excreted  molecules.  In  an  entirely  analogous  manner  the  specific  gravity 
€  "the  urines  (after  the  removal  of  protein,  if  present)  obtained  by  ureteralcathe- 
'terization  or  Luys'  separator  (see  p.  558  et  secf.)  may  be  utilized  in  place  of  the 
3Qotic  pressure  for  the  critical  study  of  the  urine  of  each  kidney;  but,  owing  to  the 
poesibility  of  obtaining  the  total  twenty-four-hours'  urine,  this  procedure  is  open 
the  same  objection  previously  mentionea  in  our  consideration  of  osmotic  pressure. 
le  author  must  also  take  this  occasion  to  claim  that  cryoscopy  has  not  materially 
ded  our  diagnostic  ability  in  reference  to  the  critical  study  of  renal  activity,  since 
1  the  facts  feamed  by  ureteral  catheterization  could  also  have  been  discovered 
l>^  means  of  the  specinc  gravity.  Cryoscopy  accidentally  became  popular  and  was 
g^i^'-en  preference  over  the  older  method  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  value,  just  as 
slU  new  methods  are  usually  supposed  to  be  an  aokance  over  those  formerly  em- 
l>loyed.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  protein,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that  cryoscopy  possesses  one  distinct  advantage,  partic- 
xi.lju'ly  in  the  study  of  the  separate  urines,  in  that  it  requires  a  smaller  amoimt  of 
urine  than  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity.  Nevertheless, 
ttie  chief  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  has  been  that  it  has 
cAUsed  us  to  study  these  Questions  more  carefully  than  was  done  by  means  of  the 
specific  gravity,  since  the  latter  method  had  not  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  shall 
subeequently  learn  that  the  case  is  quite  different  with  reference  to  the  cryoscopy 
of  the  blood,  which  is  of  special  signincance  for  general  pathology  and  dia^osis. 
How  closely  the  conclusions  obtained  by  means  of  the  determination  of  the 
*~>point  of  the  urine  correspond  to  those  which  the  practical  physician  may 


deduce  much  more  readily  from  the  specific  gravity  is  best  shown  by  the  statement 
of  G.  Fuchs,^  that  in  a  urme  free  from  protein  and  sugar  the  lowering  of  the  f reezinj^- 
point  may  be  empirically  calculated  by  multiplying  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specinc 
gravity,  carried  to  the  third  decimal  place,  by  0.075°  C. 

The  far-reachinf  calculations  and  conclusions  (based  upon  the  freezing-point 
of  the  urine)  which  Koranyi^  and  others  have  formulated  in  regard  to  the  f reezine- 

Soint  of  the  blood,  as  weU  as  to  the  amoimt  of  sodium  chlorid  contained  in  both 
uids,  will  not  be  discussed,  since  the  author  regards  their  fundamental  principles 
as  hypothetic,  and  in  many  respects  erroneous. 

SEDIMENTS  AND  TURBIDITY  OF  THE  URINE 

EXAMINATION  OF  URINARY  SEDIMENTSj  SEDIMENTATION i  FILTRA- 
TIONi  CENTRIFUGATIONj  MICROCHEMICAL  REACTIONS 

Both  urinary  sediments  and  turbidity  may  be  frequently  enough 
recognized  and  characterized,  without  any  microscopic  examination,  by 
their  physical  and  chemical  behavior.  But  a  microscopic  examination 
is  necessary  in  most  cases,  especially  for  the  differentiation  of  organized 
sediment.  If  the  sediment  be  very  abundant,  a  drop  of  the  cloudy  urine 
under  the  microscope  will  be  sufficient;  but  generally  the  sediment  is  so 
scant  that  it  is  advisable  to  isolate  and  collect  it  by  sedimentation,  filtra- 
tion, or  centrifugation. 

In  concentrated  urines  with  uratic  sediments  the  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  other  constituents,  and  particularly  of  the  organized  elements, 
is  frequently  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  presence  of  urates.  In  such 
cases  the  urates  should  be  dissolved  by  heating  the  urine  slightly  and 
adding  enough  water  to  hold  the  urates  in  solution  upon  cooling.  If 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  which  may  be  the  case  if  uric  acid  has  also 
been  thrown  down,  both  substances  ma^  be  brought  into  solution  by 
rendering  the  urine  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  soda.  A 
borax  solution  may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (see  below). 
Such  a  solution  of  the  precipitated  urates  and  unc  acid  may  be  nec- 
essary not  only  for  the  direct  microscopic  inspection  of  the  remaining 

^  Zeit.  f .  angewandte  Chemie,  1902,  p.  1072. 
»  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  1897. 
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deposits,  but  also  as  a  preliminai 
centrifugatlon.  In  certain  cases  s< 
bonates  may  similarly  interfere  v 
These  sediments  may  be  readily  diss 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Far  SedimenUUion. — A  tall,  point 
the  sediment  is  examined  under  the  u 
settled  to  be  plainly  visible  at  the 
requires  a  few  hours.  The  sediment 
upper  end  b  closed  with  the  finger, 
of  the  finger  a  certain  amount  of  aed 
It  is  then  closed  again,  removed,  ai 
pressure  is  kept  constant.  A  drop 
flow  upon  a  glass  slide  by  sUghtly  rele 

Sttsssburger  has  recently  recommend 
alcohol,  in  order  to  hasten  eedjmentatioi 
the  fluid.  But  alcohol  will  precipitate  ] 
recommended  only  where  the  Amount  of 
presence  of  an  amorphous  precipitate  w: 
the  microscopic  denujnatration  of  tubercle 

The  urinary  sediment  changes  i 
examine  it  as  soon  after  settling  as  j 

The  various  constituents  of  a  8e( 
ties;  hence,  in  many  cases  it  is  advie 
ination  at  varying  depths  of  a  sedii 
selection  can  be  made  while  picking 

To  prevent  bacterial  decomposil 
summer  months,  it  is  a  good  plan 
volume  of  chloroform  water  (1  ;  200 
to  select  a  cool  place  for  the  sedim 
examination  of  organized  sedimentt 
sediments  in  very  concentrated  or  v 
urine  one-fifth  to  one-third  its  volum 
tion.  This  solution  will  not  coaguli 
will  act  antiseptic  ally.  If  bacteria 
of  alcohol  mentioned  above  b  to  be 
very  scanty,  the  filtration  method 
amount  of  the  urine  as  possible  is 
filter  is  picked  up  with  the  ordinary 
urine  remain. 

The  centrifuge"  is  now  employei 
obtaining  the  sediment.  With  it  t 
examination  within  a  few  minutes 
perfectly  fresh  urine. 

Many  chemical  reactions  which  re 
can  be  performed  macroscopic  ally  a 
scope.  In  the  latter  case,  e.  g.,  to  i 
crystals,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  agent 
of  the  cover-glass,  or  perhaps  8ucke< 
filter-paper  at  the  other  edge. 
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The  amount  of  the  sedunent  is  best  estimated  by  von  Posner's  method 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  pus  present  (p.  686).  (See  p.  681  et  seq. 
in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  organized  sediment.) 

INORGANIC  CRYSTALLINE  AND  AMORPHOUS  SEDIMENTS  AND  SUX- 

TURES 

THE  URATES 

When  the  urine  cools,  urates  may  settle  to  the  bottom,  especially  if 
the  sample  be  concentrated,  scanty,  or  strongly  acid,  e.  y.,  the  urine  of 
congestion  and  of  fever,  less  often  the  urine  of  nephritis.    The  sediment 
will  then  present  a  fairly  characteristic  appearance,  clay-colored,  reddish 
yellow,  brick  red,  or  rose  red  (sedimentum  lateritium).     Sometimes  it 
adheres  to  the  wall  of  the  urine  glass  as  a  thin  coating.    Unlike  all 
other  sediments,  it  dissolves  extremely  readily  even  with  very  gentle 
heating,  and  so  can  be  accurately  recognized.    The  addition  of  acid  will 
also  dissolve  urate  sediments  with  a  gradual  separation  of  uric-acid 
crystals.     The  addition  of  alkalis  also  dissolves  the  precipitate  particu* 
larly  easiljr,  and  often  with  the  separation  of  phosphates.    The  ordinary 
urate  sediments  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  ammonium  urates.    Sodium  urate  predominates.    With 
the  exception  of  ammonium  urates,  the  urates  appear  only  in  acid  urine. 
They  are  formed  by  a  double  rearrangement  between  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate and  the  neutral  urates  held  in  solution,  from  which  acid  urates  are 
formed,  which  are  not  very  soluble  and  become  precipitated.    Aside 
from  these  chemical  processes,  the  cooling  of  the  urine  favors  the  separa- 
tion of  urates.    That  the  mere  cooling  of  the  urine  alone  will  not,  how- 
ever, produce  the  separation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sediment 
forms  sometimes  only  a  considerable  time  after  the  cooling,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  a  urate  sediment  usually  does  not  entirely  dissolve  until  the 
urine  is  heated  to  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  body. 

Urate  sediments  often  contain  crystals  of  pure  uric  acid,  which  also 
arise  from  the  double  rearrangement  mentioned  above. 

The  peculiar  pronoimced  brick-  or  rose-red  color  of  some  urate  sedi- 
ments arise  from  uroer3rthrin,  a  pigment  as  yet  little  understood.  (Com- 
pare p.  582.)  It  seems  to  be  formed  to  excess  in  certain  febrile  affec- 
tions (acute  rheumatism,  pneumonia). 

If  a  urine  with  a  urate  sediment  is  decomposed  by  ammoniacal  fer- 
mentation, the  sediment  will  be  partly  changed  to  acid  ammonium  urate. 
The  latter  is  the  only  urate  sediment  which  occurs  in  alkaline  urine. 
(Compare  p.  675.) 

Under  the  microscope  urate  sediment  appears  as  fine  amorphous 
g;ranule8.  If  acetic  acid  be  added,  characteristic  crystals  of  uric  acid  may 
be  seen  to  shoot  out  from  these  granules  (Fig.  253).  Ammonium  urate 
presents  characteristically  shaped  crystals  (Fig.  256,  b).  It  occupies 
an  exceptional  position  m  occurring  in  alkaline  urines  together  with 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  not  as  do  ordinary  urates.  If  a  urine 
conwning  ordinary  urates  has  been  rendered  alkaline  by  fermentation, 
one  may  find  a  mixture  of  alkaline  and  ammonium  urates  before  the 
urine  has  actually  become  alkaline.  Uratic  sediments  respond  to  the 
murexid  test.     (See  p.  672,  under  Uric  Acid.) 

As  already  mentioned,  the  concentration  of  the  urine  and  its  acidity 
are  particularly  important  in  the  formation  of  urate  sediments.    Urates 
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which  uric  acid  crystallizes  is  almost  without  number.  Hence,  a  brown- 
colored  crystal  always  suggests  uric  acid.  Uric  acid  may  also  be  pre- 
cipitated as  colorless  crystals.  Both  uric  acid  and  urates  reduce  alka- 
line solutions  of  copper  (Trommer's  test).  In  case  of  doubt  the  murexid 
test  may  be  performed  with  a  few  small  crystals.  The  latter  are  heated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  a  porcelain  plate  or  dish.  Solution  takes 
place  with  effervescence.  After  evaporation  there  remains  a  reddish 
residue,  which  turns  a  beautiful  purple  red  upon  the  addition  of  a  little 
diluted  ammonia,  due  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  purpurate  (mur- 
exid). The  addition  of  potassium  hydroxid  will  change  the  color  to 
violet.     The  urates  also  react  to  the  murexid  test. 

Guanin,  xanthin,  and  epixanthin,  which  give  somewhat  similar  reactions  to  uric 
acid  ^see  Xanthin,  p.  678),  do  not  occur  as  sediments  in  the  uiine,  and  are  dififeren- 
tiatea  by  their  soluoHity  in  hydrochloric  add. 

The  most  frequent  shapes  which  the  uric-acid  crystals  present  under 
the  microscope  are  depicted  in  Fig.  253. 

K  uric-acid  crystals  are  observed  in  the  sediment  at  the  same  time 
as  amorphous  urates,  they  have  the  same  significance  as  the  latter. 
They  may  be  found  in  any  concentrated  urine.  Rapid  precipitation  of 
purely  crystalline  uric  acid  without  any  amorphous  urate  in  a  compara- 
tively abundant  urine  shows  that  it  is  strongly  acid.  Such  a  condition 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  uric-acid  diathesis  (gout  and  uric- 
acid  calculus) .  Moritz  has  demonstrated  that  every  individual  crystal 
of  uric  acid  has  an  albuminous  ground-substance. 

CALCnjM  OXALATE  IN  THE  SEDIMENT 

These  cr3rstals  occur  both  in  pathologic  and  in  normal  urine.  The 
sediment  is  usually  scant,  and  recognized  only  when  examined  micro- 
scopically. An  abundant  oxalate  sediment  is  often  noticed  after  the 
mgestion  of  food-stuffs  rich  in  oxalic  acid  (fruit,  especially  tomatoes, 
etc).  The  appearance  of  oxalate  crystals  in  the  urine  independent  of  a 
diet  containing  the  salt  of  the  acid  has  been  termed  oxaluria,  and  writers 
have  indicated  it  as  a  special  metabolic  anomaly  of  the  same  general 
type  as  diabetes  mellitus  and  gout. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
dition is  not  always  one  of  increased 
oxalate  excretion,  but  may  be  that  of 
a  condition  favorable  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  crystal.  Cases  have,  how- 
ever, been  examined  where  the  analysis 

showed  an  increased  excretion  of  oxalic     •  ^     ^^^  , 

acid,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  oxalate      #  ^^  •  ^^V     /^ 
sediment.      These  cases  may  properly  ^^      ^^  ^ 

be  called  oxaluria.    There  is,  as  yet,  no  Fig.  264.-cry8tai»  of  calcium  ox- 

reason  for  looking  upon  them  as  a  dis-  alate:  a,  So;caJled^ envelopes;  6  and  c 
4*      ,  1        i»xii«  r^         ij«       rarer  forms  (after  Scheube). 

tinct  anomaly  of  metabolism.    Oswald  * 

believes  that  increased  oxalic  acid  excretion  is  associated  with  those 
diseases  in  which  there  is  an  increased  breaking  down  of  tissue,  and  that 
the  source  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  the  connective  tissue.    This  coincides 

^  Oswald,  Lehrb.  der  chem.  Pathologie,  Veil,  Leipzig,  1907. 
43 
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with  the  observation  that  one  obtains  an  increased  excretion 
in  diabetes  mellitus  and  gout,  but  in  typhoid,  puhnonaty  tub* 
and  pernicious  anemia. 

The  formation  of  oxalate  calculi  will,  of  course,  be  favored 
a  condition.  According  to  Furbringer,  calcium  oxalate  is  in  all ) 
ity  a  normal  urinary  constituent,  held  in  solution  in  the  urini 
acid  sodium  phosphate.  If  for  any  reason  the  acid  reaction  is  re 
that  the  acid  phosphate  becomes  converted  to  a  neutral  salt, 
oxalate  becomes  precipitated.  Ordinarily,  the  double  change 
neutral  urate  and  acid  phosphate  mentioned  in  connection  with  t 
sediments  is  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  acid  reaction;  ai 
besides  the  urates,  calcium  oxalate  precipitates.  The  separatio 
oxalate  usually  takes  place  very  slowly,  and  it  therefore  g 
occurs  as  well-formed  crystals  (Fig.  254).  They  usually  presen 
characteristic  octahedral  type  (envelope) ;  but  other  varieties  al 
(see  Fi^.  254,  note  to  Fig.  255),  which  cannot,  however,  be  ret 
immediately  from  their  shape. 

From  the  way  in  which  calcium  oxalate  crystals  separate,  it 
that  they  may  occur  in  faintly  acid,  in  neutral,  and  in  faintly 
urine.  Calcium  oxalate  crystab  are  characterized  not  only  1 
shape  and  insolubility  in  acetic  acid,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  an 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  tendency  to  the  formation  of  oxalate  calculi  will  be  found 
cases  where  oxalate  sediments  occur  in  the  urine. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  separation  of  calcium 
crystals  makes  it  evident  that  their  appearance  in  the  sediment  < 
justify  the  assumption  of  increased  formation  of  oxalic  acid  ai 
than  urate  sediment  necessarily  implies  increased  uric  acid.  "  Oi 
is  often  diagnosed  without  sufficient  reasons.  An  increase 
oxahc  acid  elimination  can  be  determined  only  by  a  quai 
urinalysis. 


They  are  usually  light  in  color,  because  they  are  less  inclin 
the  urates  to  absorb  the  urinary  pigments,  and  because  their  sej 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  degree  of  concentration  as  u 
reaction  of  the  urine. 

1.  Amorphous  Earthy  Phosphates  and  Carbonates.— 
and  basic  phosphates  and  carbonate  of  calcium  and  ma^esiui 
as  granular  and  amorphous  masses,  and  may  be  present  m  eve 
line  urine,  particularly  if  the  alkalinity  be  due  to  a  fixed  alkali, 
salts  are  also  precipitated  if  the  urine  be  artificially  rendered  i 
or  if  a  faintly  acid,  neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline  urine  be  boiled,  i 
combinations  in  which  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate  and  ca 
are  dissolved  in  the  urine  being  changed  to  basic  combinations  by 
Their  precipitation  produces  a  turbidity  which,  unhke  the  precif 
protein  from  heating,  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  carbonat) 
dissolved  by  dilute  acids  give  off  CO,,  a  peculiarity  which  n 
tinguish  them  from  the  phosphates. 

A  crystalline  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate  sometimes  appc 
sandj'  powder  mixed  with  the  amorphous  phosphate  sediments, 
scopically,  it  consists  of  spheric  or  dumb-bell-shaped  foimatioi 
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255) ,  which  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  with  the  evolution  of  gas,  and  so  can  be 
distinguished  from  Bimilar  formations  of  calcium  oxalate.     (See  p.  673.) 

2.  Annnoniomagnesium  Phos- 
phate (Triple  Phosphate)  and 
Ammonium  Urate.  —  These  are 
combined  with  the  amorphous  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  sediment  if  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  be  en- 
tirely or  partially  due  to  the  fonnar 
tion  of  anunonium  carbonate  within 


n^  360- — In<E«tiDet  ciyatoUins  ndJnMnt  FIe.  2BS. — a,  CiyatBla  of  imnionliimignni 

(ODmb^wD  (nyvtAlB)  of  caldum  oubonmte.    Sm-         lura  pboaphate  Itripla  phoflph«tc);  b,  cn^tBls  of 
wr  ajnmb  am  fonned  by  odduin  oxitoto  and        ■mmaDiuin  unW  (utet  Neubauer  ud  VoseU. 


\ 


n|.  357.— OUiir  tonus  of  tripla  phosphate  cryatala  (after  Peyer). 

the  urinary  passages  from  the  urea,  or,  after  voiding  the  urine^  from  bao- 
terial  fermentation.     In  such  a  condition  triple  phosphate  will  compose 
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the  major  part  of  the  sediment.  The  1 
prisma,  the  so-called  "  coffin-lida"  (Fig. 
under  the  microscope.  The  ammonium 
companies  the  triple  phosphate  crystals 
precipitated  in  an  alkaline  urine.  This  t 
with  projecting  spines,  "  star  or  thom-i 
monium  urate  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  wi 
acid.  Ammo nio magnesium  phosphate  c 
in  acetic  acid.  Although  both  these  ct^ 
ammoniacal  urine,  they  also  appear  i: 
urine  if  an  ammoniacal  fermentation  has 

3.  Dicalcium  phosphate  (neutral  < 
phate)  is  a  rather  rare  sediment,  formec 
urine  as  microscopic  prismatic  or  wedge-s 
(Fig.  258).  These  crystals  are  soluble  i 
frequently  only  indistinctly  developed. 

4.  Crystalline  TrtmagneBJuro  PhoBpbatt 
been  observed  in  alkaline  urine  Isr^,  flat,  Btroi 
of  elongated  rbombic  platea  with  angles  of  60°  i 
phosphate  (normal  magnesium  phosphate). 

THE  SO-CAIXED  PHO! 

The  occurrence  of  phosphate  sediments  in  i 
tuna,  and  a  latent  conilition,  in  which  the  phoi 

has  been  differentiated  from  that  in  which  the  ui 
sediment  is  mostly  amorphous  phosphates,  Bom 
The  term  phoaphaturia  may  be  used,  but  was  no 
writers,  who  assumed  that  it  was  an  anomaly 
increased  output  of  phosphates  or  phosphoric  s 
the  excretion  of  a  pnoephate  sediment,  either 
always  associated  with  a  decreased  acidity  of  th 
be  actually  alkaline.  A  phosphaturia,  with  tl 
carbonates,  is  most  often  observed  when,  throu 
the  hydrochtoric  acid  secreted  by  the  stomach  is 
is  definitely  lost  to  the  body.  Other  cases  are  s 
viduala  is  excreted  turbid,  especially  after  meals  ( 
and  a  permanent  condition  of  this  kind  is  seen 
porary  excretion  of  phosphates  after  meals  is  ex| 
time  of  digestion  the  blood  and  urine  become  moi 
' '  n  of  hycirochloric  acid  into  the  stomach 


the  acid  is  not  al:^rbed  and  the  alkaU  baliuice 
other  causes,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  co 
of  the  urine  (see  p.  5.i6),  favor  the  precipitation  i 
the  urine  has  undergone  alkaline  fermentatioc 
found.  The  phoBphaturia  which  is  found  in  n 
special  condition.  Some  of  these  cases  void  a 
ditions  which  are  independent  of  meftU.  The  p 
previously  believed  that  this  was  a  special  dist 
phosphatic  diathesis.  It  has  been  shown  that  t 
excretion  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  suppc 
catabolism  of  nervous  tissue.  The  excretion  i 
therefore,  appear  that,  in  the  increased  excret 
decreases  in  acidity  or  even  becomes  alkaline,  i 
oases,  instead  of  a  normal  daily  excretion  of  alio 
to  0.7  gm.,  and  tlie  ratio  of  calcium  to  phosphorii 
An  explanation  of  tliis  puzzling;  form,  whicn  shoi 
not  been  given.      It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  an 

'  Dent.  Arch.  t.  Win.  Med.,  : 
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<Bot  of  phoephoric  acid,  but  of  calcium),  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  functional  dis- 
turbance of  tne  kidney;  further,  whether  the  nervous  condition  is  a  cause  or  a  sequel, 
or  whether  thev  are  both  symptoms  of  a  more  deeply  seated  condition.  As  there  are 
DO  si^ns  of  a  destruction  of  calcareous  tissue,  one  must  assume  that  the  intestine, 
which  excretes  the  greater  part  of  the  calcium,  fails  in  its  fimction  and  more  calcium 
than  normal  is  absorbed. 

Clinically,  in  all  forms  of  phosphaturia,  in  conse(^uence  of  the  decreased  acidity 
of  the  urine,  the  dissociation  of  the  ammonium  salts  is  increased,  and  ammonia  may 
be  detected  bv  placing  a  strip  of  moistened  red  litmus-paper  above  the  urine  without 
there  being  alkaline  fermentation  or  increased  excretion  of  ammonia. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out  a  decreased  acidity  of 
the  urine  as  a  common  cause  of  phosphaturia.  The  precipitated  phosphates  are 
neutral  or  basic  salts  and  take  out  basic  substances  from  the  urine,  so  that  the 
ckar  fluid  may  show  no  decrease  in  acidity.  In  order  to  demonstrate  such  a  masked 
decreased  acidity,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  phosphates  into  solution  bjr  the  addi- 
tion of  a  known  volume  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  perform  the  titration,  subse- 
quently subtracting  the  acidity  due  to  the  amount  of  acid  added. 

The  author  al^  mentions  that  traces  of  albumin  often  accompany  a  phospha- 
turia. The  significance  of  this  has  not  been  made  out.  (See  Phosphatic  Albu- 
minuria, p.  562.) 

Incompletely  differentiated  from  the  above  are  the  symptom-complexes  described 
by  Tessier  as  phosphatic  diabetes  ^  and  the  "  phosphaturie  terreuse  des  dyspep- 
tiques  "  of  A.  Kobin.^ 

OTHER  INORGANIC  SEDIMENTS  OR  TURBIDITIES  (RARE) 

Gypsum  (calcium  sulphate)  occurs  very  rarely,  and  only  in  the  sediment  of 
strongly  acid  urine.  Its  crystals  are  represented  in  Fi^.  269.  (Compare  Fig.  256.) 
They  are  insoluble  in  anunonia,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid:  sUghtly  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nitric  acid,  and  hot  water.    Their  aqueous  solutions  may  be  precipitated 


Rf.  258. — CrsTBtals  <^  dicalcium  phosphate  from  amphoteric  urine  (alter  Neubauer-Vogel  and 

Ultzmann-Hofmaim) . 

wHh  barium  chlorid,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid.  Ammoniimi  oxalate  also  removes  them  from  their  aqueous  solutions, 
tod  the  resulting  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  adds. 

Cvstin. — Cystin  occurs  in  the  urine  only  very  rarely  (so-called  cystmuna).' 
This  18  a  peculiar  metabolic  anomaly  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  cystin  and 
diamins.  It  was  thought  to  be  due  to  some  peculiar  intestinal  mycosis,  because 
these  substances  are  also  found  in  the  intestinal  contents.  More  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  it  is  probably  caused  by  an  incomplete  catabolism  of  the  protein 

» Lyon  Med.,  1876,  xix,  307.  »  Bull.  g^n.  d.  therap..  1900. 

» See  Stadthagen  and  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1889,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  344,  and 
TJdhbdcy  and  Baumann,  Zeit.  f .  physiol.  Chem.,  1890.  The  more  recent  literature 
win  be  found  in  an  article  by  Blum,  Semaine  m^dicale,  1906,  No.  47. 
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molecule.  According  to  this  view,  both  cystin  and  the  diamins  are  normal  uodneU 
of  intermediaiy  protein  metaboliam,  and  their  excretion  in  the  urine  ia  due  to  i 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  liver  to  cataboUze  them  further.  C^tin  usually  Bctanto 
from  HI  acid  urine  within  the  urinary  pama^ee  in  characteriBtic  hexagonal,  pWe-Ub, 
colorleea  crystals  (Fig.  2<K))  (cause  of  cystm  calculi). 

Uric  acid  aUo  separatee  in  aiinilar  crystalB,  although  quite  exceptionallri  htm 
cystin  and  uric  acid  may  be  oonfounded.  The  ciystals  of  c^ittn  are,  howerer, 
perfectly   colorless.    To   differentiate   doubtful   ciystals   chemically,  anuiHr' — 


Fit.  Sn.—CmUb  ol  gypnim  (afUr  Nnibauer  and  Vocd). 


hydroxid  is  added  to  the  sediment.  Cystin  will  be  dissolved.  The  filtrate  ii  thai 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid  or,  better  still  (Salkonski,  Drcchsel),  alloired  to  sUuvl 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  until  the  ammonia  has  escaped.  Cystin  will  Uwn 
be  again  precipitated  in  hexagonal  disks.  Uric  acid  is  onlv  very  slightly  solobfe  m 
ammonia,  and  also  differs  from  cystin  in  being  only  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloiir 
acid. 

Tytosin  and  Leucln,— Tyrosin  very  rarely  appears  as  a  sediment.    It  » 
reoognised  by  its  characteristic  crystals.     (Compare  p.  605  and  Fig.  240.) 


Fis.  MO.— Ciystab  of  cyitin  (after  NnibBuer  Fig.  261.— a,  Xuthin   eryttaki  \  afy 

Mid  Voael).  tal>  from  the  wJutioo  of  xauttuo  m  hrdn- 

chloric  mdd  ((ttor  Neubauer  ud  Vofd). 

Leucin  is  a  still  rarer  sediment  than  tyroran,  and  is  then  always  assoutted  with 
the  latter.     (Compare  p.  605.) 

Xanthin,  although  a  normal  urinary  constituent,  is  very  rarely  observed  ■■■ 
sediment,  and  then  under  entirely  uiiknown  conditions.  It  forms  whetstone 
shaped  crystals,  which  are  differentiated  from  those  of  uric  acid  by  being  mdilj 
soluble  in  ammonia.  Further,  if  xanthin  ctystals  are  evaporated  with  niodentc^ 
concentrated  nitric  acid  over  a  water-bath,  they  leave  a  yeUowiBh-white  residw. 
which  turns  to  an  intense  yellow  after  careftil  heating  over  a  small  flame;  tlKS 
the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxid  will  change  the  color  to  a  yellowisfa  led,  wUdi 
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will  become  more  deeply  colored  when  freshly  heated,  and  which  will  finally  turn 
to  a  violet  red  when  the  potassium  hydroxid  is  evaporated  (Strecker).  Tms  test 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  murexid  reaction  (p.  673). 

Cholesterin.— Cholesterin  crystals  have  been  found  occasionally,  and  some- 
times in  considerable  quantity  (cholesterinuria),  in  the  urine  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  passages  (inflaznmation  of  the  bladder,  pyelitis,  echinococci,  ch^rluria,  and 
nephritis).  This  occurrence  is,  however,  extremely  rare.^  Cholesterin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  epitheliimi  (Fig.  278,  b). 

Hematoidin  Crystals  {Buirubin^  compare  Fig.  278,  d?). — Hematoidin  crys- 
tals occur,  although  very  rarely,  in  the  urine  of  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  Bilirubin 
crystals,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  infrequently  precipitated  in  sediment  of  markedlv 
icteric  mine  when  cool,  particularly  if  it  be  strong^  acid  or  artificially  acidulated. 


They  can  be  easily  recognized  by  their  jrellowish-red  color,  by  their  solubility  in 
alkaliw  and  chloroform,  and  by  their  reaction  to  Gmelin's  test  (p.  575  et  seq.),  under 
the  microscope. 

Indigo. — If  the  indican  be  increased  in  the  urine,  indigo  may  separate  as  pointed 
or  rfaombie  crystals.  These  may  either  be  foimd  in  the  sediment  or  form  a  scum 
on  the  surface.  They  dissolve  readily  with  a  blue  color  in  chloroform  (pp.  554  and 
579). 

Melanin. — ^Melanin  separates  in  rare  cases  as  fine  amorphous  granules.  It 
usually  remains,  however,  in  solution  (p.  582). 

Hemoglobin. — ^This  may  be  precipitated  while  hemoglobin  is  still  in  solu- 
tion, as  a  sediment  of  amorphous  c^es  or  cylinders  in  hemoglobinuria.  (Compare 
pp.  554  and  572.) 

Fat. — A  large  amount  of  fat. in  the  urine  almost  always  signifies  chyluria  (lipuria). 
The  urine  is  then  albuminous,  of  a  milk-white  to  a  cloudy-yellow  appearance,  some- 
times even  slightly  blood-tinged,  neutral  or  faintly  acid,  forms  a  cream-like  layer, 
and  often  contains  small  coagula.     The  latter  may  form  within  the  body  as  wefi  as 
after  the  urine  is  voided.     (Fibrin  and  Fibrinogen  Contained  iii  the  Urine,  see  p. 
568.)     A  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  fat  is  subdivided  much  more 
finely  in  the  urine  than  in  the  milk.    No  distinct  fat-drops  can  be  seen,  but  extremely 
finely  divided,  almost  invisible,  fat-granules.    These  granules  furnish  the  cloudiness 
and  the  cream-like  lavers.    The  other  characteristics  of  this  fatty  admixture  are  the 
same  as  those  that  will  be  described  later  on.     (See  p.  91 1  in  reference  to  the  chylous 
fluids  sometimes  foimd  in  the  serous  cavities.")     Chylous  urine  does  not  contain  sugar, 
since  this  substance  is  not  removed  from  the  intestine  by  the  lacteals,  but  by  the 
veins.     Chyluria  is  well  known  to  be  a  tropic  disease  caused  by  a  thread-worm, 
Filaria  sanguinis,  which  infau&bits  the  blood.    The  urine  occasionally  contains  the 
onbryos  of  the  filarite.     (See  Fig.  272.) 

The  occurrence  of  tropic  chyluria  is  due  to  the  presence  of  adult  filarise  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  producing  a  stasis  of  the  chyle,  which  extends  not  only  to  the  lymph- 
atics of  the  intestines,  but  also  to  those  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  In  such  cases 
chyle  may  become  admixed  with  the  urine  by  diapedesis  or  by  rupture  of  those 
lymphatics  which  do  not  ordinarily  contain  chyle.  In  one  case  HavelbuiK  succeeded 
in  definitely  proving  that  the  escape  of  chyle  into  the  urine  took  place  in  Uie  bladder. 
The  frequent  simmtaneous  admixture  of  blood  is  to  be  explained,  according  to 
Scheube,  partly  by  the  coincident  rupture  of  blood-vessels  and  varicose  lymphatics, 
and  partly  by  the  disappearance  of  the  tissue  between  the  venous  and  lymphatic 
vessels,  due  to  the  Ivmpm  stasis,  whereby  the  contents  of  the  lymphatics  become 
mixed  with  blood.  A  similar  stasis  of  chyle,  produced  in  different  ways  in  individual 
cases,  may  probabljr  be  the  cause  of  the  rare  chyluria  observed  in  this  climate.  These 
cases  may  oe  explained  by  the  observation  oi  Porf  ,3  which,  by  reason  of  pressure 
from  a  tuberculous  ^land  on  the  thoracic  duct,  caused  the  appearance  of  chyle  in 
the  pelves  of  both  kidneys,  due  to  the  stasis  of  the  fluid. 

If  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  blood  be  abnormal  (lipemia),  the  urine 
also  contains  an  abnormal  amount  (bone  fractures,  fat-embolism,  diabetes  mellitus, 
alcoholism,  and  acute  phosphorus-poisoning).     (See  Examination  of  the  Blood.) 

A  small  amount  of  fat  is  also  found  in  the  urine  in  Bricht's  disease  when  the 
kidjoey  elements  (casts  and  epithelium)  are  eliminated  in  a  latty  degenerated  con- 
<lition.  The  fat  is  then  ordinarily  inclosed  within  cells  or  casts,  but  exception- 
ally it  may  appear  as  fat-drops  floating  upon  the  surface,  as  a  result  of  the  aegen- 
eration  of  the  cells  or  casts.    Crystalline  needles  of  fat  have  in  a  few  cases  been 

*  Cf.  Hirschlaff,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixiij  p.  631. 
'  Hematoidin  and  bilirubin  are  usually  considered  identical. 
3  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  1906,  lix,  pp.  2-4. 
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found  in  the  urine.  Such  ciystab  are  sometimes  fonned  within  the  body,  sanit- 
times  only  outside  from  the  fluid  fat  (Fig.  278,  a). 

The  examiner  must;  of  course,  be  careful  not  to  confound  contamination  from 
dirty  vessels  or  catheter  grease  with  lipuria. 

if  the  macroscopic  or  microscopic  appearance  of  the  urine  does  not  auflioe  for  the 
demonstration  of  fat,  then  the  urine  should  be  extracted  with  ether.  After  evapo- 
rating the  ether  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  fat  are  more  easily  reoogniad 
(grease  spots),  or  an  odor  of  acrolein  (like  smoking  tallow  candles)  can  be  demon- 
strated if  the  residue  be  heated  on  a  platinimi  foil,  or,  if  the  fat  contain  oleic  add, 
the  addition  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  ot  osmic  acid  will  turn  the  residue  black. 

According  to  Sp^th,  hippuric  acid  has  been  observed  in  urine,  in  rare  cases  in 
the  shape  of  prisms  or  needles.  The  factors  governing  its  occurrence  are  not  yet 
definite^  known,  although  it  seems  to  have  Seen  more  frequently  observed  after 
the  admmistration  of  salicylic  acid. 

MUCOUS  SEDIMENTS 

If  the  urine  contain  considerable  nucleo-albumin  (compare  p.  571 
et  seq.),  it  will  separate  spontaneously  as  a  sediment  of  mucus-like  con- 
sistence. Such  a  sediment  consists  microscopically  of  a  cloud  of  clotted, 
transparent,  indistinct  masses.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  will  make 
their  contours  more  distinct.  They  sometimes  inclose  various  morpho- 
logic elements,  white  blood-corpuscles,  epithelium,  crystals,  etc.  Epithe- 
lial elements  and  white  blood-corpuscles  are  almost  always  found  in 
mucous  sediments,  because  the  increased  nucleo-albumin  is  the  product 
of  a  catarrhal  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

ANALYTIC  SCHEME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  INORGANIC  URINE  SEDIMENTS 

Readily  soluble  upon  heating:  Urates. 

Insoluble  or  soluble  only  with  difficulty  upon  heating. 

'  Phosphates,  no  effervescence. 

Calcium  carbonate  with  development  of  carbonic  acid. 

Ammonium  urate  with  microscopic  precipitation  of  uric 
acid. 

(Soluble     in    hydro- 
chloric   acid,   the 
last    four   soluble 
in  ammonia. 
Uric  acid.  ( Insoluble  in  hydro- 

.  Gypsum.  (      chloric  acid. 


Soluble  in 
acetic  acid: 


Insoluble  in 
acetic  acid: 


APPENDIX  TO  DISCUSSION  OF  INORGANIC  SEDIMENTS.    URINARY  CALCUU 

Many  of  the  substances  enumerated  as  inorganic  sediments  are,  under  certain 
conditions,  eliminated  in  the  urine  in  the  shape  of  concretions  or  urinary  calculi. 

Only  the  most  important  points  in  recognizing  the  various  forms  of  urmaiy 
calculi  will  be  mentioned  here.  The  earthy  phosphatic  calculi  are  distinguished 
by  their  friability.  The  commonest  calculi,  those  of  uric  acid  and  urates  (ante 
calculi),  are  far  more  firm.  The  hardest  of  all  are  the  calculi  of  calcium  ozakte 
(so-called  oxalate  calculi). 

The  rare  cystin  calculi  are  usually  yeUow,  smooth,  small,  and  soft  as  wax; 
the  still  rarer  xanthin  calculi  are  clearer,  rather  hard,  and  when  rubbed,  e^diibit  a 
wax-like  polish.  Calculi  of  cholesterin  are  also  very  rare  and  resemble  the  cyBtiD 
concretions.  The  concrements,  consisting  of  fat  and  of  fatty  soaps  of  the  aOca^ 
line  earths  and  designated  as  urostealiths,  are  extremely  rare;  tbe^  are  ehano- 
terized  by  their  light  color,  soft  consistence,  and  hardness  when  dried.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  a  single  recorded  instance  of  a  calculus  consisting  of  ind^CH 
which  was  suflSciently  characterized  by  its  color.  Urinary  calculi  frequent^  con- 
sist of  different  substances  arranged  in  layers,  each  of  which  may  be  more  or  leflB 
distinctly  recognized  by  the  previously  mentioned  characteristics. 
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For  qualitative  analysis  a  finely  powdered  specimen  of  the  stone  is  first  heated 
upon  platinum  foil.  If  the  specimen  bums  up  entirely  or  nearly  so,  it  is  com- 
posed of  uric  acid,  xanthin,  or  cystin.  C^stin  and  xanthin  dissolve  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid;  uric  acid  does  not.  Uric  acid  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  mwrexid 
test  (p.  673).  Xanthin  can  be  distinguished  from  cystin,  as  shown  on  p.  678.  To 
identify  cystin,  Salkowski  digests  the  powder  with  ammonium  hydroxid,  filtered, 
and  evaporates  the  filtrate  in  a  watch-^lass.  Cystin  crystallizes  out  in  its  charao- 
terii^tic  hexagonal  plates  (Fig.  260).  Cholesterin  is  characterized  by  its  solubility 
in  ether  and  oy  the  beautiful  rhombic  plates  which  are  formed  by  evaporating  this 
ethereal  solution. 

If  the  powdered  calculus  does  not  bum  up  entirely  upon  the  platinum  foil, 
it  must  contain  either  lime  or  magnesia.  If  in  such  a  case  the  powdered  specimen 
completely  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  contains  no  iu*ic  acid  along  with 
the  alkaline  earths.  What  dissolves  must  consist  of  phosphates,  carbonates,  or 
calcium  oxalate.  Carbonates  can  be  recognized  by  the  development  of  gas.  Calcium 
oxalate  can  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  (by  acetic  acid)  it  is  precipitated  gradually, 
as  a  flaky  cloudiness,  from  the  dilute  HCl  solution  neutralized  with  clear  anunoniiun 
hydroxid.  If  any  residue  remain  after  the  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  generally  consists  of  uric  acid,  which  can  easily  be  identified  by  means  of  the 
mupezid  test  (p.  673). 

ORGANIC  ADMIXTURES  AND  SEDIMENTS  OF  URINE 

As  to  the  method  of  isolating  these,  see  p.  669  et  seq.,  at  which  place  will  be 
found  the  necessary  information  m  reference  to  the  elimination  of  interfering  sedi- 
ments composed  of  urates,  phosphates,  or  carbonates. 

MACROSCOPIC  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIZED  URINARY  SEDIMENTS 

These  sediments  differ  from  non-organized  in  their  insolubility  on  heating, 
or  even  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  They  do  not  sediment 
as  rapidly  as  the  non-organized,  so  that  a  urine  from  a  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  or  one 
containing  blood,  may  remain  clouded  for  hoiurs,  while  a  urine  containing  urates  or 
phosphates  sediments  rapidly.  This  is  due  to  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  former 
elements.  Blood-corpuscles  sediment  most  rapidly;  bacteria  often  not  at  all. 
Further  distinctions  are  given  in  Doune's  test  for  pus,  the  detection  of  blood-coloring 
matters,  the  behavior  of  bacteria  toward  chemic  reagents. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  SEDIMENT 

If  it  be  impossible  to  examine  an  oreanic  sediment  immediately  after  settling 
or  after  centrifuging,  it  may  be  preserved  by  washing  several  times  with  a  normal 
aalt  solution  and  then  kept  in  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid.  The  fat-drops  of  the  cel- 
lular elements  will  be  colored  black  if  they  contain  an^  oleic  acia.  Instead  of 
this  procedure  ^  the  sediment,  which  has  been  washed  with  physiologic  salt  solu- 
tion, may  be  hardened  in  a  1  :20  sublimate  solution  for  five  minutes  and  then 
peserved  in  a  2  to  10  per  cent,  formalin  solution.  Formalin  will  destroy  the  red 
olood-oorpuscles  U  they  have  not  been  previously  hardened  in  the  sublimate  solu- 
tion, hence  the  hardening  by  sublimate  may  be  omitted  if  there  are  no  red  cells. 
May  2  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  in  a  case  of  this  sort  the  urinary  sediment 
must  be  first  washed,  otherwise  considerable  sediment  of  spheric  crystals  of  di- 
fonnaklehydurea  readily  forms. 

STAINING  OF  THE  ORGANIC  SEDIMENT 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactorv  method  for  staining  a  urine  sediment.  Most 
pigments  produce  precipitates  after  oeing  added  to  the  urine,  so  that  the  sediment 
IB  disfigured  by  granular  masses.  Dry  specimens  are  unsatisfactory,  because  urine 
with  an  organic  sediment  is  always  more  or  less  albuminous,  and  dried  protein 
•tains  strongly;  hence  the  dry  preparations  are  never  neat.  These  disadvantages 
may  be  putially  obviated,  althougn  in  a  rather  cumbersome  way,  by  washing  the 
Kdunent  repeatedly  with  normal  salt  solution,  repeating  the  sedimentation,  then 
drawing  off  the  flmd  repeatedly  with  a  pipet,  thus  separating  it  from  the  urinary 
constituents  which  are  neld  in  solution,  especially  from  albumin,  and  then  finally 

» Gumprecht,  Centralbl.  f.  iim.  Med.,  1896,  No.  30. 
'  Arch,  f .  klm.  Med.,  vol.  Ixviii,  p.  425. 
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adding  the  staining  pi^ent.  A  cover-glass  pFepamtion  may  then  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  8[)utum.  (See  pp.  710  and  715.)  The  sediment  must  not 
be  washed  for  too  loxig  a  time,  however,  or  sufficient  material  will  not  be  obtained 
for  the  cover-^lass.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  staining  of  the  diy  preparatkn. 
as  obtain  in  the  examination  of  the  sputum.  If  the  attempt  to  make  a  diy  prep- 
aration be  imsuccessful,  the  moist  sediment  may  be  bc^t  stained  according  to  Urn 
method  of  T.  Liebmann.^  The  urine  is  oentrifuged,  the  supernatant  fluid  poured 
oS,  and  the  sediment  treated  with  2  to  4  drops  of  a  solution  of  2  an.  of  metnylene- 
blue  (Merck)  in  100  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  -of  formalin.  The  sediment  and 
the  staining  solution  are  then  well  shiJcen  in  the  centrifuge  tube  and  allowed  to 
for  several  minutes.  The  tube  is  then  filled  with  water  to  remove  the  salts 
excess  of  stain,  the  solution  is  again  centrifuged,  and  the  sediment  placed 
the  microscope.  Hyaline  casts  are  stained  light-blue,  waxy  casts  dark  blue,  nuclei 
and  bacteria  dark  blue,  and  red  blood-corpuscles  grayish  blue.  This  method 
also  be  employed  for  specimens  preserved  with  formol. 

If  it  be  desired  to  demonstrate  the  fatty  elements,  a  good  method  of  sta 
the  urinary  sediment  is  that  of  Cohn:^  The  diy  slide  is  hardened  in  a  10  p^* 
solution  of  formalin  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  washed  with  water,  and  p 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  Sudan  stain  in  70  per  cent.  alooboL' 
Fat  is  stained  red  and  the  nuclei  violet. 

May  *  suggests,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  insoluble  deformaldehyduzea, 
to  wash  the  sediment  before  treating  it  with  formaldehyd. 

Posner  reconunends  hardening  the  dry  preparauon  with  osmic  acid.  He 
proceeds  as  follows:^  Several  crystals  of  osmic  acid  are  placed  in  a  wide-nooutbed 
dark-glass  bottle  provided  with  an  accurately  ground-glass  stopper.  The  moiEt, 
smeared  ^lass-cover  is  now  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  open  bottle,  with  the 
smeared  side  down.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  clean  side  of  the  cover- 
glass  adhere  to  a  slide  by  means  of  a  drop  of  water.  The  slide  is  then  held  in  posi- 
tion by  the  dark-colorea  stopper,  so  that  light  is  excluded.  Fixation  is  completed 
in  forty  seconds.  The  cover-glass  is  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  stained  withoot 
previous  washing.  Posner  found  that  this  treatment  adapted  the  pr^)aratioo 
lor  all  the  finer  staining  methods,  and  that  it  was  also  appbcable  for  blood-pfcp- 
arations. 

N.  Iagi6  recommends  the  method  which  is  given  in  the  section  on  Punciuie, 
and  which  is  used  for  staining  the  cellular  elements  of  an  exudate.  This  method  b 
successful  in  staining  urinary  sediments. 

EPITHELIUM 

Scattered  epithelial  cells  may  be  found  even  in  normal  urine.  The 
desquamation  of  epithelium  is  a  normal  physiologic  process.  If  they 
are  present  in  large  numbers,  however,  they  point  to  inflammatory  and 
destructive  changes  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  The  following  kinds  may 
be  distinguished : 

Renal  Epithelium. — They  are  generally  spheric  or  cubic,  a  little 
larger  than  white  blood-corpuscles,  often  distinguishable  from  Uie  latter 
only  by  their  larger  size  and  by  their  large  single  nucleus.  The  nucleus 
is  readily  seen,  and  looks  like  a  bubble,  especially  when  stained.  (Com- 
pare p.  685.)  They  may  show  any  degree  of  fatty  degeneration,  and 
may  eventually  become  disintegrated  to  form  a  conglomeration  of  fat- 
drops.  These  cells  are  very  uncommon  in  normal  urine,  but  in  some 
forms  of  nephritis  are  very  plentiful  (Fig.  262) . 

Epithelium  of  the  Urinary  Tract. — These  present  extremely 
varied  forms.     The  cells  of  the  upper  layers  are  generally  flat,  n>imd, 

1  MOnch.  med.  Woch.,  1904,  vol.  xlbc,  p.  1768. 

2  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1899,  vol.  xxxviii,  parts  1,  2,  and  3.  This  article  also  con- 
tains good  illustrations  of  urinary  sediment  stained  by  this  method. 

3  The  solution  is  prepared  by  Dr.  GrQbler.  Leipzig,  Bayrische  Strasse  63. 
Hematoxylin  is  usecl  as  a  counterstain,  and  the  specimen  mounted  in  glycerin 

*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Ixviii,  425. 

5  Berlin.  kUn.  Woch.,  1903,  vol.  xxxii. 
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or  polygonal;  those  of  the  deeper  layers  are  elongated  and  provided  with 
processes.  Fig.  263  illustratea  a  number  of  these  cells.  A  considerable 
quaJitity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary 
passages  is  thrown  off  in  all  inflamma- 
tory processes.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  ali  cells  provided  with  prolongations 
always  came  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
tkey.        Unfortunately    for    the    differential 

diagnosis  of  pyelitis  and  cystitis,  this  old  ^ 

idea  ia  not  true.    No  absolute  point  of  dif-  ^       ^^ 

feientiation  between  epithelium  of  the  pel-  ^  IV 

vis  of  the  Hdney  and  that  of  the  bladder  £f^  '"^ 

has  yet  been  found.     Nevertheless,  a  very  ^H 

great  predominance  of  caudate  epithelium,  ^^  M2.-Ren«i  epiih.Uun. 

aa  compared  with  the  permanent  vanety,  from  nspiiritio  urina;^  a,  _  Poiy- 
suggests  pyelitis  rather  than  cystitis.  Fig.  phriSl  rf^^ri^'f^^b 'Snift 
264  representa  the  sediment  taken  directly  ^u™"' m™^j°'e5'^i^*'m 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  a  case  of  chnmio  nephntie  {x  40o)  tuftsr 
pyeUtis.  Bi.»«™). 

Vaginal   and    preputial    epithelia   are    typical    large   pavement 
cells.     Their  shape  should  be  familiar,  because  their  accidental  occui- 


Pic.  2a3.~Epitheliuni  of  uriaary  psauea:  a.  b,  c,  d.  Profile  of  cells  in  their  normal  iwoilioD: 
•.  ecu  of  de«p  iiyer;  b,  long  cell  of  second  layer;  c.  Bunple-  uid  doublE-caudstr  ceLla;  d,  Sat  mir- 
tee  sell:  e,  surface  appwitanos  of  supetfiriai  Bat  Ml!  with  three  nuclei;  /.  suriaee  appeanmoe  oi 
sunctficial  Sat  eeU  with  one  nucleus  and  tour  impresBione  (Nlsohen);  K,  BurfsooapiKiiiBnooot  supei^ 
Tual  flat  eeU  with  many  nuclei  and  many  tmprMsioaA:  a,  t.  k,  epLtheuum  of  bladder  niodined 


hy  actioci  of  urine; 

Hof  eyititiiud'nephricis;~m~Viindricepi(beDuml^maleui«c[ira(X  370  lo  4<)br (after 


I,  bladder  epitlielillin.  granular  and  stained  yellow  by  bloo 


rence  in  the  urinary  sediment  may  lead  to  the  erroneous  presumption  of 
desquamative  affections  of  the  urinary  tract.  If  a  catheterized  speci- 
men be  examined,  no  such  mistake  is  possible. 


Pus-cells  may  also  appear  in  the  urine  in  all  inflammatory  processes 
of  the  urinary  tract  or  Isidneys  or  when  an  abscess  breaks  into  the  uri- 
nary tract.  Their  number  may  vary  greatly.  Sometimes  they  form 
the  chief  part  of  an  abundant  sediment,  and  sometimes  they  are  only 
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found  scattered.  When  the  urinary  tract  is  diaeaaed,  the  amount  of  fm 
in  the  urine  may  be  great,  but  in  disease  of  the  renal  parenchyma  propei, 
the  pus-cells  are  usually  very  few.  The  origin  of  the  pus-cells  can  be 
detflimined  with  some  degree  of  certainty  only  when  the  presence  d 
other  morphologic  elements  (epithelium,  casts)  serves  as  an  indicfttoL 


I 


Fis.  3M. — Sedimeat  from  >  caaa  of  pyelilis,  takm  dirac^  fnan  Um  pelvis  of  the  Idducy  at  Oa  po* 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  pus  sediment  in  the  urine  suggests  the  tu^ 
ture  of  an  abscess  into  the  urmary  tract,  provided  that  the  other  clinical 
signs  correspond  with  this  assumption.  The  occurrence  of  thread-Jike 
formations  is  very  characteristic  of  a  gonorrheal  sediment  (gouonfaeal 


threads,  compare  p.  690).     They  consist  of  pua-cella  glued  togetia 
with  mucus. 

In  females  the  pus  sediment  may  come  from  the  vagina.  To  exclade 
such  a  possibility,  either  the  vagina  must  be  thoroughly  irrigated  befcw 
the  urine  is  voided,  or  the  urine  must  be  drawn  with  a  catheter. 
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With  alkaline  fermentation  a  pus  sediment  ia  oftentimes  converted 
into  a  ropy,  gelatinous  mass  by  the  swelling  of  the  pus-corpuacles.  Puru- 
lent urinary  sediments  are  often  of  a  slimy  consistence,  even  if  the  urine 
be  not  aUcaline,  because  the  urine  in  inflammatory  affections  usually  con- 
tains nucleo-albumin. 

The  pus-corpuBclea  voided  in  the  urine  vary  in  their  microscopic 
appearance,  which  depends  partly  upon  the  length  of  time  since  their 
escape  from  the  blood-current,  and  partly  upon  the  consistence  of  the 
urine,  or  upon  the  nature  of  the  affection  in  question.  Sometimes  they 
ate  very  cloudy  and  shrunken,  so  that  the  nuclei  can  be  seen  only 
after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  (usually  prolynuclear  or  witJi  nuclei 
irregularly  crumbled) ;  sometimes  in  an  alkaline  urine  they  are  much 
swollen  and  glossy,  and  in  this  case  also  the  nuclei  are  not  easily  seen. 
In  faintly  alkaline,  neutral,  or  faintly  acid  urine,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pus-corpuscles  are  often  well  preserved  and  sometimes  even  show 
active  ameboid  movements,  especially  when  the  slide  is  slightly  warmed. 
The  most  important  point  of  differentiation  between  pus-corpuscles  and 


epithelium,  especially  renal  epithelium,  is  the  shape  of  a  number  of  the 
nuclei.  In  the  pus-cells  the  nuclei  are  usually  multiple  or  very  irregu- 
larly shaped,  never  bubble-shaped.  This  can  be  best  recogmzed  in  a 
stained  specimen  {p.  682).  The  size  must  also  be  considered.^  The 
pua-corpuscles  are  usually  of  a  diameter  of  7  to  10  it,  corresponding  to 
the  polynuclear  leukoc3rtes  from  which  they  arise,  whereas  the  epithehum 
cells  are  usually  much  larger.  Figs.  265  and  266  represent  the  puru- 
lent sediment  of  alkaline  and  acid  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  of 
pyelitis- 

Of  course,  pus-containing  urine  always  contains  protein  in  solution. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  quantitative  estimation  (see  below)  to  decide  whether 
the  albuminuria,  when  pus  is  present,  can  be  explained  by  the  admixture 
of  pus  plasma  only,  or  whether  we  must  assume  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  a  true  renal  albuminuria.  In  the  latter  case  the  amount  of 
protein  is  much  greater.  According  to  Poaner,  100,000  pus- corpuscles 
in  a  cubic  centimeter  correspond  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  protein.  Mor- 
phologic elements  charaetenstic  of  true  albuminuria  (casts,  renal  epithe- 
lium) will,  if  present,  decide  this  question.     Filtration  does  not  r 
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the  protein  of  pus  plasma,  although  this  erroneous  view  has  so  often 
been  mtuntained. 

Posner  formerly  suggested  that  the  amount  of  pus  present  in  the 
urine  could  be  estmiated  by  counting  the  number  of  pus-corpuscles  in 
the  centrifugalized  twenty-four-hour  amount  of  urine  (analogous  to 
coimting  the  red  blood-corpuscles)  by  means  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss  count- 
ing apparatus.    This  process  is  too  complicated  for  practical  purposes, 
so  Posner,  in  a  later  communication/  announced  another  method  cdf  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  pus  mixed  with  the  urine,  or  of  the  amount  of 
sediment  in  general.    The  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  transparoicy 
of  the  urine  (the  specimen  must,  of  course,  be  taken  from  the  mixed 
twenty-four-hour  urine)  is  determined  by  placing  a  beaker  with  flat  bot- 
tom upon  a  piece  of  paper  with  ordinary-sized  print,  and  estimating  the 
height  in  centimeters  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  beaker,  so  that 
in  good  daylight  the  print  can  no  longer  be  read.    The  degree  of  trans- 
parency is  indicated  by  the  thiclmess  of  the  layer  in  centimeters.    Pos- 
ner found  that  a  transparency  of  ^  to  1  cm.  corresponded  to  40,000  pus- 
corpuscles  per  centimeter,  and  a  transparency  of  6  cm.  to  about  1000 
pus-corpuscles.    Eight  centimeters'  thickness  and  above  he  assumed  to 
mdicate  normal  conditions.    Such  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  pus  present  is  important  for  estimating  the  effect  of  thera- 
peutic interference  in  cystitis  and  pyelitis. 

BLOOD 

Red  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  urine  m  hemorrhagic  inflammation 
and  tumors  of  the  urinary  tract  and  of  the  kidneys,  in  traumatic  hem- 
orrhage,  in  calculi,  in  hemorrhage  from  congestion,  and  in  hemonfaagie 
diathesis.  The  blood-corpuscles  appear  in  the  urine  partly  intact,  and 
partly  changed  in  various  ways  by  the  action  of  the  urine.  They  are 
most  frequently  both  swollen  and  minus  their  pigment,  exhibiting  only 
the  pale,  shadow-like  stromata,  sometimes  as  pale  disks  and  sometimes 
as  peculiar,  almost  invisible,  circles.  Often  the  blood-corpuscles  break 
up  mto  small  masses  of  substance  containing  hemoglobin. 

In  determining  the  dia^ostic  significance  of  blood-cells  in  the  urine, 
we  meet  with  the  same  difiiculty  as  in  determining  the  significance  of 
pus-corpuscles — the  difiiculty  of  being  sure  of  their  source.  In  this 
connection  also  we  must  determine  whether  the  amount  of  protein  pres- 
ent in  the  urine  may  be  explained  by  the  admixture  of  blood  alone,  or 
whether  it  depends  upon  renal  albuminuria  as  well.  In  the  latter  case 
the  hemorrhage  probably  comes  from  the  kidneys.  If  casts  with  blood- 
corpuscles  adherent  or  blood-casts  also  occur  in  the  sediment,  the  80urc« 
is  certainly  a  renal  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage  which  leads  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  larger  blood-coagula  in  the  urine  usually  arises  not  in  tbe 
kidney  parench^nna,  but  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  tract  lower  down- 
either  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  bladder.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  renal  parenchyma 
due  to  nephritis,  blood-clots  of  considerable  size  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  the  urine.  A  characteristic  shape  of  the  coagulum  may  i)omi 
to  its  source  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter.  A  consi(ie^ 
able  amount  of  blood  at  the  end  of  micturition  probably  indicates  blad- 
der hemorrhage. 

» Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  40. 
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_  GoiBprechti  eluma  that  if  most  of  the  blood-ooTpUMlee  are  fr&gmente,  t.  e., 
dinntegrated  to  smaU  masaes,  the  kidney  is  geoei^y  ths  seat  of  the  blood-extra- 
v&BKtion.  In  hemorrhAse  of  the  bladder,  on  the  contrary,  but  a  few  fragmented 
blood-corpuscles  will  beloimd.  Ab  concentrated  Bolutbns  of  urea  (aa  low  ae  8  per 
cent.)  cause  fntgmentation  of  the  red  blood-coqjuaclee,  Gumprecht  maintained 
that  t,he  above-mentioned  difference  is  due  to  the  inSuence  of  the  ure&  contained 
in  the  lenal  epithelium  upon  the  extravasated  blood.  The  amount  of  urea  in  the 
urine  itself  is  said  to  be  msufficient  to  produce  the  change.  An  objection  to  this 
■uppoaitioB  is  that  it  is  probable  that  toe  blood-corpuscles  never  come  in  contact 
iiitb  Bolutione  of  urea  of  the  above-mentioned  concentration  in  the  kidney.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  is  more  likely  that  tlie  fragmentation  is  caused  meautnio- 
aJIy  oy  the  contusion  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  tbe  urinaiy  tubules. 


XJrinaiy  casts  are  characteriBtic  microscopic  formations  of  cylindric 
form  (Fig.  267),  which  originate  in  the  kidney  tubules.    They  are  elimi- 


Flc  2BT.— Cula  in  DephtiUs:  a.  EfritbelUlf  6 
vat;  /,  cast  et  wbita  blaod-eorpufcks;  a,  hyalint 
da  mdhirant;  k,  ynxy  sast  with  QHtbdiuni  and 


ihtitis:  ii.E[ritbelia]|.6andi>',  annular:  e.wBxy;  d.d,  hyilina 


and  »d  blDi>d-corinud«  adhsient  <A  and  f,  ■ 


nated  in  the  urine  in  nearly  all  cases  of  renal  albuminuria,  and  infre- 
quently even  without  albuminuria.    Albuminuria  may  occur  without 

'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1894,  vol.  liii. 
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casts;  but,  generally  speaking,  elimination  of  casts  and  albuminuria  ^ 
together.  Casts  occur  most  commonly  in  the  various  kinds  of  nephritis, 
but  they  may  be  present  in  the  albuminuria  of  passive  congestion  as  well 
as  in  other  types  of  renal  albuminuria.  Nevertheless,  casts  may  be  abs^t 
in  all  these  cases.  If  the  renal  albuminuria  does  not  depend  upon 
nephritis  proper,  this  is  much  more  apt  to  be  the  case.  In  nephritis  the 
degree  of  albuminuria  and  the  number  of  casts  eliminated  are  usually 
quantitatively  proportional  one  to  the  other.  Exceptionally,  however, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  casts  may  be  absent  even  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  renal  albuminuria.  The  occurrence  of  casts  with- 
out albuminuria  (a  rare  condition)  has  been  observed  in  very  chronic 
cases  of  nephritis,  in  contracted  kidney,  and  in  jaundice. 

The  principal  varieties  of  casts  are  the  following  (Fig.  267) : 

(1)  Epithelial  casts  (a),  composed  of  epithelium. 

(2)  Granular  casts  (6  and  c),  granules  partly  soluble  in  acetic  acid 
and  partly  consisting  of  fat. 

(3)  Waxy  casts  (c),  strongly  refractive,  sharply  outlined,  often  of  a 
slightly  yellow  color. 

(4)  Hyalin  casts  (d),  pale,  indistinctly  outlined,  seen  readily  only 
with  a  slanting  light. 

(5)  Blood-casts  (e),  composed  of  red  blood-corpuscles  or  casts  with 
red  cells  adherent,  yellowish  red  to  brownish,  sometimes  decolorized. 

(6)  Casts  of  white  blood-corpuscles  (/). 

Besides  these  there  are  many  intervening  varieties — e.  g.,  hyalin  or 
waxy  casts  with  red  or  white  blood-corpuscles  or  epithelium  adherent 
{g  and  h). 

Fatty  casts  are  casts  which  coDtain  fat  in  such  lai^  Quantities  that  the  grousd- 
substance  of  the  cast  is  entirely  obscured.  Casts  may  oe  composed  of  pus  or  of 
bacteria.  Such  occur  in  infections,  pyelonephritis,  and  in  the  kidney  of  pyemn- 
Other  casts  mav  become  filled  with  bacteria  m  infectious  conditions  of  the  urinazy 
apparatus,  in  the  kidney  itself  or  in  the  urinary  tract,  and  even  outside  the  body 
in  urine  containing  bacteria.  In  uric-acid  infarct  of  the  new-bom  so-called  uric  add 
casts  are  found,  consisting  of  spheres  of  sodium  mate.  Casts  of  any  variety  may 
become  incrusted  with  urates  m  a  concentrated  urine  after  standmg;  they  then 
present  a  peculiar  dark  granular  appearance.  They  are  differentiated  from  true 
granular  casts  by  their  imeven  margins.  The  urate  granulation  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  urine  is  warmed  or  rendered  alkaline. 

The  length  and  thickness  of  casts  vary  greatly.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  source  of  the  casts  in  the  kidney 
tubules  from  their  diameter,  because  the  diameters  of  the  renal  tubules 
are  changed  in  pathologic  affections  of  the  kidney  parenchyma.  Some- 
times the  casts  present  peculiar  screw-like  twists,  but  such  a  peculiarity 
does  not  mean  that  they  originate  in  the  convoluted  tubules.  We  require 
a  microscope  to  see  casts  properly  unless  they  are  very  thick  and  long. 

The  epithelial  casts  evidently  consist  of  desquamated  epithelial  ceDs 
which  are  eliminated  adhering  to  each  other.  These  casts  sometimes 
possess  a  lumen,  and  are  then  spoken  of  as  epithelial  "  tubules."  In  a 
similar  way  extravasated  red  corpuscles  form  the  so-called  blood-casts, 
and  the  leukocytes  the  white-corpuscle  casts.  Any  of  these  conglom- 
erations of  cellular  elements  may  be  so  tightly  compressed  or  disin- 
tegrated that  the  cell  borders  become  more  and  more  obliterated.  Suci 
changes,  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  v^^ell  understand,  may  take 
place  in  the  kidney  tubules  themselves  or  in  the  urine  after  voiding. 
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AH  j^rades  of  intermediate  forms  which  still  have  the  stamp  of  their 

origin  merge  without  any  sharp  division  into  granular  and  wax;^  casts 

in  which  no  nuclei  or  cell-walls  are  to  be  distinguished.    The  existence 

of  such  transitional  forms  makes  it  i)robable  that  the  granular  and  waxy 

casts  originate  as  cell  conglomerations.     In  these  the  epithelium  and 

leukocytes  appear  to  play  the  chief  part,  the  red  corpuscles  a  much 

smaller  one.    This  view  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  waxy  and  granular 

casts  is  supported  by  many  investigations  upon  the  diseased  kidney 

itsdf .     Formerly  the  casts  which  contained  no  cells,  the  granular  and 

waxy  as  well  as  the  hyalin,  were  considered  to  be  coagulated.    Whether 

this  ^^esis  can  still  be  considered,  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 

mentioned,  has  not  yet  been  certainly  decided,  but  it  is  not  improbable 

that  the  hyaline  casts  are  really  formed  bjr  exudation.    It  is  as  yet  still 

imknown  by  what  process  the  hemoglobin  which  separates  from  the 

blood  in  solution  in  hemoglobinuria  assumes  in  the  kidney  tubules  the 

form  of  solid  casts — the  so-called  hemoglobin  casts.     It  can,  however, 

be  easily  conceived  that  these  do  not  consist  solely  of  hemoglobin, 

but  only  represent  hyalin  and  waxy  casts  infiltrated  with  hemoglobin. 

We  have  but  little  accurate  knowjedge  of  the  chemical  nature  of 

casts.    Once  in  a  while  some  cast  (especially  a  waxy  one)  will  give  an 

amyloid  reaction,  t.  e.,  stain  red  with  gentian  violet  and  brown  with 

iodm,  although  such  a  reaction  does  not  indicate  any  amyloid  de^ner- 

ation  of  the  kidney  itself,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  amyloid  disease 

such  a  reaction  of  the  casts  is  hardly  ever  observed. 

The  importance  of  finding  casts  in  the  urine  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  always  indicate  some  patholo^c  condition  in  the  kidney,  and,  if 
accompanied  by  albuminuria,  make  it  practically  certain  that  the  kidney 
itself  is  involved.  But  the  change  in  the  kidney  need  by  no  means  be 
of  a  severe  anatomic  nature.  Even  slight  disorders  which  produce  but 
a  temporary  albuminuria  may  be  accompanied  by  casts,  although  in 
smaU  numbers. 

For  the  distinction  between  nephritic  albuminuria,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  febrile  or  congestive  albuminuria,  on  the  other,  we  may  lay  down 
the  rule  that,  if  casts  do  occur  in  the  latter,  this  is  the  exception.  They 
are  almost  always  merely  hyalin.  But  both  the  febrile  and  congestive 
albuminuria  may  change  to  a  nephritis  without  any  very  sharp  border- 
line. 

Little  can  be  claimed  for  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the  different 
varieties  of  casts.  Granular  and  waxy  casts  (as  opposed  to  hyalin  and 
epithelial)  were  formerly  supposed  to  indicate  a  chronic  process;  but 
tne  idea  was  wrong.  Any  and  all  varieties  of  casts  may  be  found  in 
every  tjrpe  of  neplmtis,  and  even  an  amyloid  kidney  does  not  produce 
any  distmctive  type  casts  (see  above).  Generally  speaking,  granular 
and  waxy  casts  probably  owe  their  peculiar  characteristics  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  remained  in  the  kidney  tubules  for  some  time.  But 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  case  of  chronic  nephritis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  probably  mean  acute  nephritis  or  the  acute  exacerba- 
tions of  chronic  nephritis,  as  in  such  cases  the  casts  remain  especially 
long  in  the  kidneys  because  the  excretion  of  urine  is  most  interfered  with. 

MUCOUS  CASTS  (CyUodfoldt) 

These  are  peculiar  fonnations  which  an  inexperienced  observer  may  mistake 
•or  true  casts.    They  are,  however,  less  distinctly  outlined,  shaped  more  irregu- 

44 
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larly,  sometimes  flat  and  tape-like,  of  smaller  diameter,  and  frequoitlj  bm^ 
ing.    They  probably  consist  of  mucus,  t.  e.,  of  the  undissolved  potion  at  nudco- 


Fi«.  S6S.— Cylindrojds  (sfter  Peyerl . 

Erot«i&  contained  in  the  urine.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  pale  and  byaEi^ 
ut  may  be  covered  with  urates,  and  then  appear  granular,  (CompiEtrep.688.)  IVj 
are  of  no  especial  diagnoetic  importance. 

TESTICLE  CASTS 

In  spermatorrhea  certain  formations  are  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  lAoA 
by  themselves  can  hardly  be  distinguiehed  from  hyalin  casl«.  The  chonica^ 
normal  condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  fact  that  this  type  of  cast  appean  <xiQr 
in  that  portion  of  the  urine  leaving  the  urethra  first,  and  is  usually  accxtrnpuied 
by  spermatozoa,  will  generally  suffice  to  diSerentiate  tliem  from  true  lenal  OUM. 

GONORRHEAI,  THBEADS  (Shicdi) 

In  the  late  stages  of  acute  gonorrhea,  when  the  secretion  becomes  more  d  t 
mucous  consistence,  and  in  chronic  Konorrbea,  even  when  it  gives  rise  to  no  otler 
dbtinct  symptoms,  peculiar  thread-fike  tonnations  are  found  floating  in  the  uitte- 
They  are  up  to  1  cm.  in  length,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  generally  pointed  «t  ttc 
end,  and  oi  a  yellowiab  to  whitish  color.  L'nder  the  micruncope  we  can  see  thst 
they  have  a  mucoid  ground-substance,  probably  consisting  of  nucleo-albunun. 
in  which  pus- corpuscles  and  epithelium  are  embedded.'  They  are  probably  caused 
by  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  urethra,  wbemce  tb^ 
ai«  torn  away  by  the  stream  of  urine. 

SPERMATOZOA 


FRAGMENTS  OF  NET-CROTTHS  AND  ELASTIC  FIBERS 
We  may  find  in  the  sediment  bits  of  tiesue  which  have  .been  aep*- 
rated  from  papillomata  and  carcinomata  of  the  urinary  tract  or,  jdok 
especially,  of  the  bladder.  Similar  bits  may  be  caught  in  the  catbetff 
when  irrigating  the  bladder.  If  such  fragments  are  large  enough  to  be 
sectioned  and  stained,  the  microscope  will  quickly  determine  their 
nature. 

nPejer,AtlasderMiktoskopieamKrankenbette,IS87,PbW 
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The  demonstration  of  elastic  fibers  is  sometimes  quite  important  in 
tlie    diagnosis  of  ulcerative  processes  of  the  urinary  tract  (Fig.  277). 
(See  Examination  of  the  Sputum.)     The  urine  is  first  acidulated  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  phosphate  precipitate,  and  then  centrifu- 
^sdized  or  allowed  to  settle.     The  liquid  is  then  poured  oflF  from  the 
sediAent,  and  the  latter  gently  heated  with  an  equtd  quantity  of  diluted 
(lO  per  cent.)  potassium  hydroxid.     This  will  destroy  most  of  the  mor- 
ptiologic  constituents  except  the  elastic  fibers.     The  mixture  is  then 
diluted  with  water  and  centrifugalized  again.     If  the  urine  contains  a 
great  number  of  elastic  fibers,  they  may  be  recognized  microscopically 
^w-ithout  further  preparation.     Elastic  fibers  must  not  be  confused  with 
vegetable  fibers,  which  may  gain  access  to  the  urine  from  the  walls  of 
a^  dirty  vessel.    The  differentiation  is  discussed  at  p.  705 — Examina- 
tion of  the  Sputum. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS 

Urine  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  soon  furnishes  a  very  favor- 
able medium  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  bacteria,  particularly  if  the 
surrounding  temperature  be  raised.  The  development  of  these  organisms 
'will  decompose  the  urine  in  various  ways.  The  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  m  the  urine  may  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  any  organized 
admixture  and  also  to  deception  as  to  its  composition.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  preserve  the  urine  in  a  cool  place,  and  to  undertake  the 
qualitative  examination  as  quickly  as  possible  after  voiding.  For  this 
purpose  a  twenty-four-hour  specimen  is  not  necessary.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  urine  may  be  checked  by  adding  chemically  indifferent 
antiseptic  substances,  e.  g.,  several  cubic  centimeters  of  coarsely  pow- 
dered camphor  or  one-fifth  its  volume  of  chloroform  water,  or  the  same 
amount  of  0.1  per  cent,  solution  of  thymol.  For  the  same  reason  urine 
glasses  must  be  kept  as  aseptic  as  possible.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  washing  them  with  water  and  then  with  a  0.1  per  cent,  sublimate 
solution  or  a  2  per  cent,  warm  soda  solution  every  time  after  they  have 
been  emptied,  and  then  keeping  them  covered,  so  that  they  are  not  con- 
taminated by  the  bacteria  m  the  dust  of  the  air. 

As  we  have  seen,  bacteria  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  urine. 
The  microscope  will  quickly  settle  the  question  of  their  presence  in  the 
sediment.  A  diffuse  contamination  by  bacteria  alone  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  very  pronounced  turbidity.  Such  a  cloudiness  may  be  distin- 
guished from  one  caused  by  unorganized  material,  as  it  is  affected  neither 
by  heat  nor  by  the  addition  of  acids  or  alkalis.  It  differs  from  sedi- 
ment composed  of  pus,  epithelial  cells,  or  casts  in  that  the  latter  sedi- 
ment (1)  quickly  settles  and  so  clears  the  upper  layers  of  urine,  and  (2) 
is  practically  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  protein.  Shaking 
a  urine  extensively  contaminated  with  bacteria  often  produces  a  peculiar 
opalescent,  wave-like  movement  of  the  cloudiness.  Also  the  opalescent 
fihn  which  appears  upon  the  surface  of  a  urine  which  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  usually  consists  of  bacteria. 

The  demonstration  of  bacteria  in  the  urine  is  diagnostically  impor- 
tant only  when  they  occur  in  freshly  voided  urine  or  in  a  specimen 
obtained  by  catheterization.  Then  they  consist  either  of  great  numbers 
of  saprophytic  bacteria,  which  are  readily  seen  under  the  microscope 
without  staining,  and  which  produce  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
urine  within  the  urinary  tract  when  the  latter  is  diseased  (bacteria  of 
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ammoniacal  fermentation  and  bacteriuria),  or  else  of  true  patho- 
genic bacteria,  which  can  be  recognized  microscopically  or  cultivated 
upon  appropriate  media.  The  latter  are  found  partly  in  local  diseases 
of  the  urinary  tract,  as  in  certain  cases  of  cystitis  and  especially  in 
tjrpes  of  acute  nephritis,  and  partly  in  general  infections.  They  incdude 
such  organisms  as  colon  bacilh  and  staphylococci  (Fig.  285),  streptococci 
(Fi§.  284),  gonococci  (Fig.  270),  pneumococci  (Fig.  281),  typhoid 
bacilli,  and  tubercle  bacilli  (Fig.  280).  In  general  infections  in  whidi 
bacteria  (staphylococci,  streptococci,  pneumococci)  are  eliminated  in  the 
urine,  it  is  still  debatable  whether  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages  are 
unaflFected  or  whether  such  elimination  is  always  combined  with  a  lesion 
of  these  organs.  The  microscopic  demonstration  of  these  bacteria  is 
really  far  more  important  than  the  culture  method  of  demonstration, 
because  the  former  excludes  the  source  of  error  of  any  incidental  con- 
tamination, and  because  it  gives  more  accurate  information  than  the 
latter  as  to  the  quantitative  importance  of  individual  species  in  mixed 
infections.  With  a  culture  it  may  happen  that  bacteria  of  little  or  no 
pathologic  importance  develop  inordinately. 

The  microscopic  examination  is  performed  just  as  with  dry-sputum 
examinations,  i.  e.,  dry  preparations  are  prepared  by  spreading  the  sed- 
iment on  cover-glasses  (pp.  710  and  715  et  seq.).     If  a  specimen  of 
urine  is  swarming  with  bacteria,  a  drop  of  the  urine  can  be  dried  and 
examined  like  an  ordinary  dry  preparation.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
specimen  of  urine  contain  but  few  bacteria,  it  is  better  to  examine  a 
freshly  and  cleanly  prepared  sediment  obtained  by  means  of  the  centri- 
fuge.     Bacterial  suspensions  are  so  difficult  to  centrifugalize  that  if 
other  morphologic  elements  are  wanting,  the  examination  will  be  simpli- 
fied by  first  diluting  the  urine  with  alcohol.     If  the  urine  contain  pro- 
tein or  albumoses,  the  precipitate  which  results  from  the  addition  of  the 
alcohol  aids  in  isolating  the  bacteria  by  helping  to  carry  them  down  m 
centrifugalizing.     Of  course,  such  a  precipitate  should  be  merely  flaky, 
otherwise  it  would  interfere  with  making  a  good  dry  preparation. 
Should  the  alcohol  precipitate  large  flakes,  the  urine  must  first  be  diluted. 
Dry  preparations  are  prepared  by  spreading  the  sediment  thinly  upon  a 
cover-glass  (just  as  in  sputum)  and  fixing  over  a  flame.    Fixation  is, 
of  course,  sometimes  difficult,  because  urea  is  hygroscopic.   ^  Hence  it  is 
often  necessary  first  to  wash  the  sediment  several  times  with  distilled 
water,  centrifugalizing  after  each  washing,  or,  if  necessary,  heating  for 
a  longer  time  over  the  flame,  so  as  to  convert  the  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate.     Staining  can  be  accomphshed  exactly  as  with  sputiun 
preparations  (pp.  710  et  seq.  and  715  et  seq.).    The  bacteria  may  also 
be  stained  by  the  previously  described  method  of  Liebmann.    (Sec 
p.  682.) 

For  cultures  we  must  naturally  employ  perfectly  fresh  urine,  with- 
drawn by  means  of  a  sterilized  catheter  into  sterilized  vessels  after 
careful  disinfection  of  the  urinary  opening.  The  first  urine  drawn  in 
this  manner  must  be  thrown  away,  smce  it  may  contain  bacteria  which 
have  been  scraped  from  the  walls  of  the  urethra  by  the  eye  of  the 
catheter.  Even  after  observing  this  precaution  the  urine  may  become 
contaminated  so  that  positive  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  unless 
there  are  a  large  number  of  colonies. 

The  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine  is  important  for  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  tract  (Fig.  280).     Dry  prepa- 
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rations  of  the  sediment  are  employed  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
examination  of  sputum  (p.  710).  In  difficult  cases  the  search  for  the 
tubercle  bacilli  may  be  facilitated  by  treating  the  sediment  with  sodium 
hydroxid  (see  p.  714),  or  tuberculosis  may  be  proved  to  be  present  by 
inociilation  experiments  upon  guinea-pigs.  (See  p.  714.)  A  difficulty  in 
Buch  a  method  is  that  other  pathologic  bacteria  which  occur  in  the  urine 


nff.Z».—ameciiubBdlll{X  about  SOOXktler        Fig.  270.— Gonocoocug  (X  about  800)   (after 
FrtDkel).  FTftnkel). 

may  multiply  and  kill  the  animal  before  the  tuberculosis  can  develop. 
By  washing  the  sediment  before  inoculation,  the  danger  of  such  infec- 
tion ia  lessened  by  the  removal  of  toxic  urinary  substances.  The  reader 
should  refer  to  p.  714  and  to  bacteriologic  text-books  for  the  details  of 
performing  an  inoculation  and  for  the  conditions  found  in  the  inoculated 
animals. 


tSt-  271.— Eohinooi 


tuberculoeia.     The  Binegma  bacillus,  as  described  bj;  Alvarez  and  Tavel,  i 

very  fTcquently  in  the  preputial  fold  of  the  male  and  in  the  folds  above  the  female 
ditorie.  In  the  specific  atainin);  for  tubercle  bacilli  they  also  are  stained  (p.  712). 
Prom  their  location  they  can  easily  contaminate  the  urine  and  multiply  in  it  outside 
of  the  body  (?).  These  parts  should,  therefore,  be  washed  very  carefully  before  the 
urine  is  passed  or  before  catheterization.' 

'  RimKe  and  Trautenroth  have  shewn  that  the  urine  obtained  by  catheterization 

ifter  careniUy  cleansing  the  external  orificiiim  urethne  is  always  flee  frwm 

bacilli. 
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The  smegma  bacilli  differ  from  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  being  more  slenda*  and 
not  granular,  and  not  exhibiting  the  characteristic  groupings  of  the  tuberde  badlfi. 
(See  Figs.  269  and  280.)  Finally,  when  the  stamed  preparations  are  aftenwd 
treated  with  HCl  alcohol  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  smegma  bacilli  beeome 
decolorized,  but  not  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Grette  recommended  combining  the 
oounterstaining  effect  of  metbylene-blue  with  the  decolorized  action  of  the  alooboL* 
He  stains  as  ordinarily  with  carbol-f uchsin.  and  after  washing  with  water  be  tieato 
the  specimen  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene-blue  (without 
acid).    With  this  method  the  tubercle  bacilli  remain  red,  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the 

g reparation,  including  the  smegma  bacilli,  is  stained  blue.  Another  differeooe 
etween  them  is  that  Gram's  stain  decolorizes  the  smegma  but  not  the  tuberde 
bacillus.  Finally,  the  tubercle  but  not  the  smegma  bacilli  are  chanced  to  for- 
mations like  stnngs  of  pearls^  resembling  streptococci,  by  excessively  beating  the 
dry  preparation,  i.  e.,  by  passmg  it  perhaps  ten  times  through  the  flame.  Compare 
also  the  staining  method  recommended  by  Paopenheim  for  distringuiBhing  tubercle 
bacilli  from  smegma  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  The  employment  of  Ebner's  decolor- 
izinefluid  will  aiao  prevent  the  confusion  of  these  bacilli.     (See  p.  712.) 

The  presence  of  gonococci  in  the  urine  sediment  is  also  ol  diagnostic  interest 
(See  Fig.  270.) 


Fig.  272.— Embryoa  of  Filaria  aanguinu:  Fig.  273.— Eggs  of  Diitomom  hsnstob- 

Length,  0.0075  to  0.21  mm.;  thickness,  0.004  to        ium  (Bllhania  bsmatobia):  Length.  0.12  nm^ 
0.36  mm.  (after  Scheube).  brHulth,  0.05  mm.  (after  Bilhan). 

The  bladder  catarrh  and  pyelitis  which  may  complicate  gonorrhea 
never  depend  upon  a  pure  gonorrheal  infection,  but  upon  secondary 
infections  of  the  urinary  tract  with  other  organisms.  At  the  same  time, 
in  such  cases,  if  the  disease  has  not  been  entirely  cured,  pus-corpuscles 
which  contain  gonococci  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sediment.  They 
have  probably  become  mixed  with  the  urine  from  the  urethra.  Fig.  270 
shows  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  gonococci  in  the  interior  of 
the  pus-cells.  A  diagnosis  of  gonorrhea  is  permissible  only  when  this 
characteristic  intercellular  arrangement  has  been  recognized,  because 
the  same  biscuit-like  grouping  so  characteristic  of  diplococci  is  also  seen 
with  the  ordinary  staphylococci.  Another  characteristic  of  gonococci 
is  that  they  do  not  gr()w  upon  ordinary  culture-media. 

Braatz  ^  found  actinomycosis  granules  in  a  case  of  actinomycosis  of 
the  urinary  tract  (Figs.  292  and  293). 

In  diabetic  urine  a  rapid  yeast  growth  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
presence  of  yeast  fungi.  The  sugar  becomes  fermented,  carbon  dioxi(l 
bubbles  are  formed,  and  yeast  spores  settle  in  the  sediment.  Hence, 
the  demonstration  of  yeast  fungi  m  the  urine  may  suggest  the  diagnosis 
of  diabetes;  but  even  non-saccharine  urine  may  exhibit  yea^-like 
fungi. 

» Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  1896,  No.  9. 

»  Petersburg,  med.  Woch.,  1888,  No.  13. 
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ANIMAL  PARASITES 

£<^i]iococctts  of  the  uriDaiy  tract  and  of  the  kidneys  may  cause  fragments 
of  echinococcus  cysts  and  hooklets  or  whole  daughter  cysts  to  be  voided  in  the 
urine  (Fig.  271). 

Embryos  of  Filaria  sanguinis  (Fig.  272)  are  found  in  the  urine  in  the  troj^c 
hematoch^luria,  and  the  eggs  of  Distomimi  hsematobium  (Biiharzia  hsematolna, 
Pis-  273)  in  the  Egyptian  hematuria.^  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  ^ally,  that 
in  rmre  cases  the  tnchomonas  is  found  in  the  urine  in  disease  of  the  urinary  tract. 
This  species  is  probably  identical  with  that  occurring  in  the  intestine  (Trichomonas 
intestmalis;  compare  p.  518  and  Fig.  216). 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

SxpectoratioH;  or  sputum,  is  what  is  discharged  by  coughing  or  clear- 
ing the  throat.    It  is  composed  of  the  secretion  or  exudate  from  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane   of  the  nose,  pharynx,  and  trachea 
do'wn  to  the  finest  bronchi  and  alveoli;  of  material  which  has  reached 
tte  respiratory  tract  from  neighboring  regions  (pus  of  abscesses  and 
empyema);  of  blood  derived  from  somewhere  along  the  respiratory 
tract;  and,  finally,  of  material  from  the  buccal  cavity  or  from  any  part 
of  the  digestive  tract.   Macroscopic  and  microscopic  foreign  bodies  which 
have  entered  the  respiratory  system  from  without  are  usually  discharged 
in  the  expectoration. 

On  account  of  its  numerous  sources  of  origin,  the  composition  of 
the  sputum  is  very  complex  and  of  great  symptomatologic  importance. 
The  sputum  is  not  always  expectorated.  Small  children  swallow  their 
sputum;  and  occasionally  adults  do  the  same,  as  the  result  of  bad  habits, 
lack  of  practice  in  expectorating,  or  of  impaired  consciousness.  Its  help 
in  diagnosis  is  then  lost.  Some  of  these  adults  and  most  older  children 
can  be  taught  to  expectorate,  or  a  reflex  ex{)ectoration  may  be  incited 
by  touching  the  base  of  the  tongue,  epiglottis,  or  uvula  with  a  ton^e 
depressor.  Sputum  may  be  obtained  from  children  by  introducmg 
a  finger  wrapped  with  gauze  weH  into  the  throat.  The  resulting  cough 
reflex  will  brmg  up  sputum,  which  will  stick  to  the  gauze.  For  diag- 
nostic purposes,  the  expectoration  for  twenty-four  hours  is  collected 
most  conveniently  in  a  transparent  sputimi  cup. 

AMOUNT  OF  SPUTUM 

The  amount  of  sputum  may  vary  greatly,  defjending  upon  what 
process  produces  it.  Some  pulmonary  patients,  in  spite  of  violent 
coughing,  expectorate  only  a  small  quantity,  and  that  usually  very 
tenacious  (dry  bronchitis,  mcipient  phthisis).  Others  may  expectorate 
large  (quantities  during  the  day,  or  even  at  one  time  (in  certain  types  of 
chronic  bronchitis  sometimes  called  bronchorrhea,  in  advanced  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  in  bronchiectasis,  in  pulmonary  edema,  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhages,  and  in  perforation  of  abscesses  or  an  empyema  into  the  air- 
passages).  The  special  characters  of  these  various  types  of  sputum 
will  be  discussed  later  on. 

1  ROttimeyer,  MHtheilungen  aus  kliniken  und  medicinishen  Instituten  der 
Schweix,  1894,  voL  i. 
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CONSISTENCE  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

The  consistence  of  the  sputum  bears  a  certam  relation  to  its  amount. 
If  very  abundant,  a  sputum  is  usually  less  tenacious  than  if  scanty. 
Ordinary  sputum  is  mucoid;  it  may,  however,  be  either  serous,  pumJent, 
or  bloody.  The  peculiar  mucoid  (slimy)  consistence  of  sputum  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  mucus  it  contains,  since  the  mucin-like  sub- 
stances excreted  from  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  expectoration.*  The  stickiness  of  the  si)utuin  also 
is  partly  due  to  mucus  and  partly,  in  some  cases,  to  its  protein  content 
especially  the  sputum  of  croupous  pneumonia,  the  viscidity  and  tenacity 
of  which  are  largely  due  to  the  amount  of  nuclein  contained. 

REACTION  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

The  reaction  of  fresh  sputuin  is  generally  alkaline.  It  may  beoome 
acid,  after  standing  for  some  time,  from  bacterial  decomposition. 

COLOR  AND  TRANSPARENCY  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

The  color  of  the  sputum  varies  decidedly.  Pure  mucoid  or  glasstf 
sputum  may  be  perfectly  colorless,  but  its  consistence  prevents  its  being 
easily  mistaken  for  saliva.  Admixture  of  white  blood-corpuscles  makes 
this  slimy  secretion  more  and  more  yellow  or  greenish,  and  also  cloudy 
and  opaque.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  color  in  one  case  is  more  yellow, 
and  in  another  more  greenish,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pus.  But  as 
the  more  intense  inflammations  are  usually  associated  with*the  transu- 
dation of  red  blood-corpuscles,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  green 
derivatives  of  blood-pigment  usually  produce  the  ^"eenish  pus  color. 
(See  later  with  reference  to  other  causes  of  green  discoloration  of  the 
sputum.) 

A  mucopurulent  sjmtum  consists  of  an  admixture  of  masses  of  pure 
mucus  with  masses  of  pus,  or  of  a  moderate  but  uniform  admixture  of 
the  two  elements,  the  whole  appearing  but  slightly  clouded.  Pundeni 
sputum  is  the  next  step  in  such  admixtures.  Its  consistence  is  still 
mucoid,  unless  composed  of  pure  pus  (either  thick  or  thin)  derived  from 
an  abscess  or  from  the  perforation  of  an  empyema,  and  expectorated  as 
such  without  any  mucus. 

Serous  sputum  is  another  type  of  colorless  expectoration.  It  differs 
from  the  pure  mucoid  or  glassy  sputum  in  its  very  liquid  consistence 
and  foamy  appearance.  It  occurs  in  pulmonary  edema,  and  in  the 
very  rare  perforation  of  serous  pleural  exudates  into  the  lung.  Serous 
sputum  is  frequently  slightly  tinged  with  blood. 

Sputum  has  a  slightly  reddish  color  whenever  mixed  with  blooA 
In  some  cases  the  sputum  consists  of  pure  blood;  in  other  eases  it  con- 
tains only  a  slight  admixture,  producing  a  salmon  color.  Between 
these  two  extremes  all  sorts  of  transitional  forms  occur.  Hemorriiagic 
sputum  is  observed  in  traumatic  and  tuberculous  hemorrhages  from  the 
lungs,  in  hemorrhagic  infarctions  of  the  lungs,  in  pneumonia  (especially 
in  croupous  pneumonia),  in  gangrene  of  the  limg,  in  tumors  of  the 

\  The  mucus  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  appears  to  be  composed  mostly  of  tn» 
mucin  (Cohnheim,  Chemie  der  Eiweisskdrper,  Braunschweig,  Vieweg,  1900;  F. 
Muller,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  des  Mucins,  etc.,  Zeit.  f .  Biol.,  vol.  xlii). 
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lung,  and  finally  in  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.    The  differ- 
ent shades  of  blood  containing  sputa  will  be  described  below. 

Certain  derivatives  of  blood-pigment  produce  in  the  sputum  very 
similar  shades  to  that  of  bloody  sputum  proper.  Rusty  sputum,  the 
most  common  type  in  pneiunonia,  is  an  instance.  The  coloring-matter 
is  here  partly  unchanged  blood,  partly,  however,  certain  derivatives  of 
the  blood-pigment,  about  which  little  is  as  yet  known.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  methemoglobin  or  bilirubin  (hematoidin).  Pecu- 
liar lemon-colored  and  dirty  green  to  grass-green  shades,  the  effect  of 
further  chemical  transformation  of  the  blood-pigment,  are  infrequently 
observed  in  pneumonia  sputum.  All  these  variations  are  analogous  to 
the  changes  of  blood-pigment  observed  in  subcutaneous  ecchymoses. 
Such  sputa  respond  to  Gmelin's  test  for  bile-pigment  (see  p.  575  et  seq.), 
and  also  contam  bilirubin.  Lemon-yellow  and  greenish  sputa  in  pneu- 
monia are  frequently  called  icteric  sputum.  This  name  is,  however, 
justifiable  only  when  there  is  general  jaundice  or,  at  least,  some  icteric 
discoloration  of  the  conjunctivae,  or  when  bile-pigment  is  contained  in 
the  urine.  A  peculiar  light-brown  shade  characterizes  sputum  which 
contains  abundant  cells  of  heart  disease.  (See  Plate  8,  Kg.  3.)  Here 
amorphous  blood-pigment  is  found  encapsulated  in  the  pulmonary 
epithelium.  The  brownish  or  ochre-like  color  of  the  sputum  which  is 
occasionally  observed  in  destructive  processes  of  the  lung,  especially  in 

f>ulmonary  abscesses,  or  in  a  liver  abscess  which  has  perforated  into  the 
ung,  is  due  to  hematoidin  crystals,  apparently  identical  with  bilirubin. 
(See  Fig.  278,  d,  p.  707.)  In  the  expectoration  from  a  liver  abscess  the 
hematoidin  or  bihrubin  crystals  are  derived  not  from  the  blood,  but  from 
the  admixture  of  bile  with  the  pus.  The  bitter  taste  noticed  by  patients 
when  expectorating  such  sputum  depends  upon  the  presence  of  biliary 
salts.  Gmelin's  reaction  for  bile-pigment  will  not  differentiate  the 
source  of  the  hematoidin  or  bilirubin,  as  they  react  in  the  same  way, 
whether  derived  from  blood  or  from  bile. 

True  icteric  sputa,  such  as  has  been  observed  in  certain  cases  of 
pneumonia,  which  are  complicated  by  jaundice,  or  with  any  other 
pulmonary  affections  with  jaundice  (see  p.  42  et  seq.),  may  present 
various  shades  of  color,  due  to  the  oxidizing  of  bilirubin.  Yellow  and 
then  dirty-green  shades  are  the  most  common. 

A  rather  different  type  of  green  sputum  has  been  described  in  lung 
tumors,  but  the  nature  of  the  pigment  in  question  is  as  yet  unknown. 
The  sputum  in  certain  pulmonary  tumors  (chloroma;  see  Examination 
of  the  Blood,  Leukemia)  which  belong  to  the  lymphadenomata  is  green- 
ish in  color.  Hence  a  greenish  sputum  in  a  supposed  tumor  of  the  lung 
would  suggest  a  chloroma;  but  green  sputum  has  been  observed  in  cases 
of  carcinoma.  It  is,  however,  usually  easy  to  diagnose  chloroma  from 
other  symptoms,  especially  the  involvement  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
the  frequently  associated  blood-picture  of  leukemia.  The  pigment  of 
chloroma  dissolves  in  alcohol.  Too  much  attention  has  probably  been 
devoted  to  the  green  sputum  in  tumors  of  the  lung,  because,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  multiplication  of  chromogenic  bacteria  may  cause  a  greenish 
coloration  of  sputum  outside  of  the  body  in  almost  any  affection. 

Other  striking  colorations  of  sputum  have  been  observed  from  the 
admixture  of  inhaled  dust-particles.  Black  sputum  belongs  to  this 
class.  Its  pigment  is  due  to  inhaled  coal-dust  or  soot,  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  normal  lung  pigment  consists.     A  small  portion  of  the 
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carbon  is  free  in  the  sputum;  the  larger  part  is  contained  in  the  interior 
of  round  or  oval  epithelium  and  white  blood-cells.  (See  p.  704.)  Par- 
ticles of  soot  look  like  amorphous  granules,  but  under  the  microBcope 
we  can  frequently  recognize  the  vegetable  structure  of  the  larger  par- 
ticles of  carbon.  These  are  usually  not  contained  in  the  cells,  but  are 
found  free.  The  gray  or  blackish  discoloration  of  such  sputa,  as  weB 
as  the  degree  of  lung  pigmentation,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  individual's 
occupation.  The  sputa  of  coal-miners  and  workers  in  coal  are  fre- 
quently intensely  black  (anthracosis  of  the  lung) .  Other  pneumanokonuh 
868  (i.  e,,  changes  in  the  lung  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust)  are 
associated  with  peculiar  coloration  of  the  sputum.  Workmen  (c  y., 
in  polishing  mirrors)  who  breathe  the  dust  of  oxid  of  iron  (En^iiah- 
red,  caput  mortuum),  and  who  have  thereby  acquired  siderosis  of  the 
lung;  may  expectorate  an  ochre-colored  sputum.  The  reddish  particles 
are,  for  the  most  part,  inclosed  within  the  cells.  To  demonstrate  side- 
rosis from  the  sputum,  add  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  solution  of  ferrocy- 
anid  of  potash;  Berlin  blue  will  then  be  formed.  Blue  sputum  has 
been  observed  in  men  working  in  ultramarine. 

These  colorations  of  the  sputum  are  not  due  to  the  pi^ent  which  has  nnprer- 
nated  the  lunjg,  for  whatever  pigment  particles  are  deposited  in  the  lung  probal^ 
never  leave  it;  they  should  rather  be  considered  as  ooeffects  of  the  same  caine, 
viz.,  inhalation  of  dust.  Onl^r  the  dust  which  has  been  recently  inhaled,  and  wfaicfa 
has  not  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  is  expectorated.  Ohi- 
sequently  the  characteristic  coloration  of  the  sputum  wiU  disappear  soon  after 
the  patient  gives  up  the  occupation  that  produced  it,  although  the  pneumonokoniosis 
will  persist.  Colored  sputum  should  be  considered  rather  as  a  sisn  of  the  inhalation  of 
dust  than  of  pneumonokoniosis.  Where  the  characteristic  discoloration  of  the  sputum 
continues  or  reappears  after  the  individual  has  been  removed  for  some  length  of  time 
from  the  specific  dusty  atmosphere,  it  generally  means  that  some  destructive  procesi» 
usually  tuoerculosis,  is  added  to  the  pneumonokoniosis. 

The ''  gluing"  or  "  smearing"  of  the  respiratoiy  passages,  described  by  Gerhardt 
and  Lublinski,^  which  occurs  m  bakers  and  millers  should  be  mentioned.  Here 
paste-like  masses  are  expectorated.    It  is  due  to  the  inhalatbn  of  flour. 

The  manifold  colorations  of  the  sputum  due  to  admixtures  from 
without,  and  not  from  the  air-passages,  should  be  mentioned,  e.  g.r 
when  patients  take  milk,  eggs,  claret,  coflFee,  chocolate,  licorice,  or  some 
colored  medicine  before  expectorating,  the  sputum  is  apt  to  become  dis- 
colored in  the  mouth.  A  green  discoloration  of  the  sputum  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  growth  of  certain  chromogenic  bacteria,  especially  the  Bacillus 
virescens.*  Yellow,  bluish,  and  reddish  sputa  of  probable  bacteriologic 
origin  have  also  been  observed.  The  parasite  of  "  blue  pus"  (Bacillus 
pyocyaneus)  probably  thrives  in  sputum  under  certain  conditions.' 

AIR  CX5NTENT  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

Sputum  is  often  more  or  less  distinctly  foamy  or  frothy,  due  to  the 
presence  of  air.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  air  contained 
m  sputxun  is  greater  the  finer  the  bronchi  from  which  it  is  derived. 
This  is  because  air  is  most  easily  incorporated  with  tiny  masses  of  q)U- 

1  Gerhardt,  CentralbL  f.  inn.  Med.,  1896,  No.  20;  Lublinski,  ibid.,  1896,  No.  28. 

2  See  Frick,  Virchow's  Arch.,  1889,  vol.  cxvi,  p.  226. 

s  [Norris  isolated  from  the  sputum  of  a  case  of  chronic  brondiitis  a  baeiUus  which 
could  not  be  differentiated  from  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  This  sputum  when  6nsi 
expectorated  was  colorless,  but  developed  an  intense  greenish  color  upon  standing  to 
than  three  hours.    The  literature  contains  a  number  of  similar  instanom. — Ek>^ 
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tuixiy  as  they  are  being  collected  into  large  masses,  while  passing  from 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  bronchi.    The  consistence  of  the  sputum  is 
also    of    importance.    Thin  sputum  is  usually  very  frothy.    Thick, 
tougb  sputum  is  less  so.    The  amoimt  of  air  contained  in  the  sputum 
can  be  readily  recognized  by  its  specific  gravity.    Air-containing  sputum 
will  float  on  the  water  in  a  sputum-cup;  airless  sputum  will  sink.    The 
sinking  of  sputum  (sputa  fundum  petentia)  has  been  considered  a  proof 
o£  its  derivation  from  a  cavity  of  the  lungs.     Evidently,  sputum  de- 
rived from  the  pus  of  pulmonary  cavities  will  ordinarily  contain  but  a 
Blight  amount  of  air;  but  so  may  purely  catarrhal  secretion  from  the 
larger  bronchi,  so  that  this  test  is  of  slight  diagnostic  value,  and  then 
only  in  connection  with  other  signs. 

SPUTUM  STRATA 

Sputa  which  settle  in  layers  in  the  cup  are  observed  chiefly  in  bron- 
chorrhea  (chronic  bronchitis  with  abundant  secretion),  in  bronchiectasis, 
in  putrid  bronchitis,  and  in  gangrene  of  the  limg.  The  sputum  is 
profuse  and  very  fluid  in  all  these  conditions,  and,  besides,  is  rich  in  mor- 
phologic elements,  pus  in  the  one,  shreds  of  parenchjrma  in  the  last 
named,  gangrene.  There  are  usually  three  layers — an  uppermost, 
aerated  and  floating  portion;  a  middle,  fluid  layer,  consisting  chiefly  of 
purulent  serum  or  mucoid  fluid;  and  a  third  layer,  the  sediment,  which 
consists  of  pus-corpuscles,  gangrenous  shreds  of  lung  tissue,  and  molec- 
ular lung  detritus. 

ODOR  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

Fresh  sputum  rarely  has  any  particular  odor;  but  upon  standing  a 
short  time  it  may  acquire  a  disagreeable  odor,  due  to  the  action  of  bac- 
teria.    Freshly  expectorated  sputum  has  a  very  strong  offensive  odor 
in  purulent  bronchitis,  in  many  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
bronchiectasis  and  pulmonary  gangrene,  and  very  frequently  in  pul- 
monary abscess  and  in  empyema  which  perforates  the  lung.    The  dis- 
agreeable odor  in  these  cases  arises  from  the  growth  of  putrefactive 
twicteria  even  before  the  expectoration  of  the  sputum.    Stagnation  of 
the  secretion  in  cavities  favors  the  processes  of  decomposition.    The 
ioul  odor  of  the  contents  of  the  lung  is  usually  imparted  to  the  exhaled 
breath,  wherp  it  may  even  be  more  distinct  than  in  the  sputum  itself. 
This  is  frequently  noticed  in  consumptives.    The  peculiar  carrion- 
like odor  of  the  breath  so  characteristic  of  this  disease  will  sometimes 
point  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  even  before  definite  pathologic  signs 
are  plainly  evident  in  the  chest,  and  while  the  sputum  may  be  re- 
markably free  from  odor.    We  should  then  naturally  suspect  that  the 
ioul  odor  came  from  the  mouth,  although  the  futility  of  cleansing  the 
mouth  with  such  deodorants  as  permanganate  of  potash  or  dioxid  of 
hydrogen  proves  that  the  offensive  odor  originates  in  the  depths  of  the 
lung.   This  is  very  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  warm  air  m  the  lung 
takes  up  odors  more  readily  than  the  external  air  at  room  temperature. 
Besides,  sputum  may  very  rapidly  lose  its  odor  upon  standmg  from 
evaporation   of  its  upper  layers.      The   same   is   true   of   the   fecal 
vomitus  in  intestinal  obstruction.      It  seems  to  the  author  probable, 
and  his  idea  is  confirmed  by  others,  that  consumptives  with  this  char- 
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acteristic  odor  usually  have  cavities  (even  if  quite  small)  in  which  tlie 
secretion  stagnates. 

The  sputum  may  have  a  peculiar  odor  after  the  administration  of 
myrrh,  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  alcohol,  paraldehyde  etc.  It  has 
been  assumed   that   these  substances  are  partly  eliminated  by   tbe 


CHARACTERISTIC      GROSS      APPEARANCES      OF      THE 
SFUTUH  AND  ITS  ADHIXTXJRES 

Many  sputa  appear  to  the  eye  perfectly  homogeneous — pure  mucous, 
pure  purulent,  pure  bloody,  etc.  But  sometimes  not  only  may  the  sputa 
from  one  patient  vary,  but  differences  can  be  distinguished  in  each  mdi- 
vidual  expectorated  mass.  Particularly  in  mucopurulent  scutum  the 
particles  of  mucus  and  pus  may  alternate.  From  the  quantity  of  these 
mdividual  constituents  we  can  judge  more  or  less  correctly  whether  ^e 
sputum  arises  from  a  larger  or  a  smaller  bronchus. 


Fit.  274.— Cureohnuuin'a  ipiralg:  I,  Ifitiml  ■»;  II  and  III.  enUi>ed:  a.  a,  ■  Bsotnl  fibtf  fttm 


A  peculiar  fine,  flocculent,  shaggy  appearance  of  purulent  sputum  ia 
very  cnaracteristic  of  the  slow  emptying  of  a  pleurtj  empyema  or  of  * 
pulmonary  abscess.  The  flocculi  can  be  best  seen  if  the  sputum  be  8«»- 
pended  in  water.  They  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pus  is 
pressed  into  the  shape  of  shreds  or  strands  in  being  squeezed  through 
the  narrow  seat  of  perforation.  These  shreds  become  surrounded  by 
mucus,  and  are  then  no  longer  confluent. 

To  detect  other  admixtures  which  exhibit  a  microscopic  differenre 
from  the  main  bulk  of  the  sputum,  it  is  advisable  to  examine  a  small 
portion  of  the  sputum  upon  a  plate  one-half  of  which  has  been  painted 
with  black  enamel  paint,  so  that  the  background  may  be  either  black  or 
white,  as  desired.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  select  ropy,  fibrous,  gMier- 
ally  dirty,  dark  particles  or  larger  grayish-black  shreds  characteristic  of 
necrotic  lung  tissue.  If  elastic  fibers  (Fig.  277)  be  detected  by  the 
microscope,  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed.     These,  however,  may  be  abaent 
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in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  (p.  706).  Bits  of  necrotic  cartilage  in  ulcer- 
ative processes  of  the  bronchi,  trachea,  or  larynx,  and  tumor  fragments 
in  tumors  of  the  limgs  or  bronchi,  may  be  detected  in  the  same  way. 

"  Dittrich's  plugs,"  yellowish-white  bits  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed, 
are  very  conspicuous  when  looked  for  over  a  dark  background.  They 
come  from  the  smaller  bronchi  in  putrid  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially 
in  putrid  bronchiectasis  and  in  pulmonary  gangrene.  Microscopically, 
they  consist  of  clumps  of  bacteria  and  crystals  of  fatty  acids  (compare 
Fig.  278,  a).    They  have  a  very  intense  and  disagreeable  odor. 

Similar  plugs  may  he  seen  mixed  in  the  sputum  in  follicular  tonsil- 
ViViS  from  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils. 

"  Dittrich's  plugs  "  should  not  be  confused  with  the  spiral  formations 
described  by  and  named  after  Curschmann.    These  are  represented  in 
Fig.  274:  I,  natural  size;  II  and  III,  slightly  magnified.     They  con- 
sist of  long  or  short,  worm-like  formations,  1  and  2  cm.  long  and  about  1 
mm.  thick,  more  or  less  opaque,  and  usually  suspended  in  a  glassy  men- 
struum.    They  are  shiny,   viscid  in  consistence,   are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  are  composed  of  shreds  twisted  into  a  spiral.    They 
are  only  rarely  branched.     Some  of  them  exhibit  a  central,  more 
strongly  refractive  fiber  in  the  axis  of  the  spiral  (Fig.  274,  II,  a  and  III, 
a).    Other  formations  which  resemble  these  central  fibers  occur  in  spu- 
tum, but  they  are  isolated  and  not  surrounded  by  spirals.    A.  Schmidt' 
showed,  by  staining,  that  Curschmann's  spirals  and  the  central  fibers  con- 
sist of  a  mucin-like  substance  and  not  of  fibrin,  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
They  are  not  so  dense  as  the  shreds  of  fibrin  which  occur  in  the  sputum. 
These  spirals  of  Curschmann  are  portions  of  the  secretion  or  exudate 
which  forms  in  the  finest  bronchi  as  the  product  of  a  so-called  broncfdo- 
Kiis  exudativa,    Curschmann's  spirals  are  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  asthma  sputum.    After  the  end  of  a  tjrpical  attack  they  are  some- 
times found  in  extraordinary  numbers.    We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Curschmann's  spirals  are  pathognomonic  of  asthma,  for  not 
only  do  cases  of  asthma  occur  without  spirals,  but  spirals  may  be 
found  in  the  sputum  of  a  bronchitis  without  asthma.    They  are  some- 
times found  in  croupous  pneumonia,  in  which  case  there  is  a  very  good 
opportunity  to  distmguish  them  from  bits  of  fibrin.    When  stronglv 
magnified,  the  spirals  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain  white  blooa- 
corpuscles  and  Charcot's  crystals  (Fig.  278,  e).    These  leukocytes,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  bronchial  asthma,  are  conspicuously,  for  the  most 
part,  mononuclear,  and  contain  eosinophilic  granules. 

CuTBchmann's  spirals  can  be  preserved  in  glycerin.  Their  mode  of  origin  is 
by  no  means  definitely  known.  Doubtless  their  shape  is  due  to  the  screw-like  move- 
ment of  the  mucus  while  passing  through  the  bronchi.  Personally,  the  author 
Pfrfers  to  consider  that  this  spiral  motion  is  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  cilia 
of  the  bronchial  epithelium,  although  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  cilia  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  of  man  is  spiral  or  not. 
But  even  if  the  cilia  should  be  proved  to  vibrate  in  the  axis  of  the  bronchi,  the 
progress  of  the  sputiun  from  the  lateral  branches  would  exert  a  tangential  force  and 
80  cause  a  twisting  motion  to  the  ball  of  sputum.  Senator  assumes  that  the  screw- 
like  shape  of  these  structures  is  brought  about  by  physical  means,  and  that  it  is 
anakttous  to  the  spiral-like  mass  of  a  salve  which  is  forced  out  of  a  compressible 
^be  by  pressure — the  reason  for  which  is  that  the  resistance  over  the  entire  cir- 
<^*"nference  is  never  exactly  equal  and  so  its  contents  necessarily  move  laterally, 
*nd  seconclarily  a  twisting  motion  results. 

» Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  1892,  vol.  xx,  p.  476. 
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Formationa  coDsisting  of  fibrin  may  be  found  in  the  sputum  under 
Tsrioue  conditions.     They  are  easily  recognized  by  their  white  color,  by 
their  tenacious  consistence,  and  sometimes  by  their  shape.     In  diph- 
theria of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  the  expectorated  fibrinoas 
pseudomembranes  consist  of  shapeless  masses  or  casts  of  these  organs. 
Diphtheria  not  infrequently  reaches  as  far  as  the  bronchi,  and  branching, 
tree-like  bronchial  casts  may  be  expectorated.     They  are  readily  recog- 
nized and  are  important  in  diagnosing  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
lungs,  and  so  determining  the  prognosis.     Similar  branching  bronchial 
casts  are  observed  still  more  frequently  in  croupous  pneumonia,  because 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  usually  participates  in  the  fibiinow 
inflammatory  process.     Fig.  275  represents  a  cast  of  this  sort.     Laije 
numbers  of  such  casts  are  often  contained  in  the  sputiun  of  pneumonis. 
They  look  like  white  strands  or  shreds.     To  investigate  their  nature 
more  accimttely,  they  should  be  isolated  by  shaking  the  portion  (rf 
sputum  which  contams  them  in  a  test-tube  with  water.     All  other 
formations  lose  their  shape,  whereas 
these  casts  float  about  in  the  water. 
These  tree-Uke  formations  may  be 
solid   or   hollow.      Similar    forma- 
tions are  found   in  the   sputum  of 
patients  with  fibrinous  or  croupous 
bronchitis.    The    etiology    of   this 
disease  has  not  been  investigated 
carefully.     Its    course    is    uaially 
chronic,   very  rarely   acute.    The 
sputum    is   more    or    less    bkxtd- 
tmged,  and  not  infre<^uently  k«k 
tains  beautiful  branchmg  casts  (^ 
very  large  bronchi.     Hochhaus  has 
proved   that   some   of   these  caftc 
(coagula)  in  the  disease  under  dis- 
cussion   are   composed   of   mucin. 
Under  the  microscope  these  fibrin- 
ous casts  show  the  ordinary  coarse 
Fig.  275,— FibrinouB  bronchi^  cuts.  stnicture  of  fibrin   and   the  same 

power  of  refracting  light.  like 
Curschmann's  spirals,  they  often  contain  Charcot's  crystals  (Fig.  278,*). 
Fibrin  coagula  can  be  distinguished  both  macroscopically  and  micio- 
scopically  from  mucous  constituents  of  the  sputum  by  their  swelling 
and  becoming  more  translucent  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  fi 
fresh  fibrin  be  submerged  in  dioxid  of  hydrogen,  gas  will  devebp 
much  more  quickly  than  in  the  case  of  mucus  (catalytic  action  of 
the  peroxydasea  of  fibrin). 

Foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  aspinfted.  They  may  even  rranain  in 
a  bronchus  for  years  without  causmg  any  symptoms,  and  finally  be 
expectorated.  There  are  cases  reported  where  foreign  bodies,  such  «s 
teeth,  cherry-stones,  etc.,  have  been  expectorated  after  having  been  ten 
and  even  nineteen  years  in  the  lungs. 

Calcareous  concretions  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  formed  in  the 
lungs  during  chronic  infections.  They  may  be  finally  cou^ed  up 
(lung-stones,  pneumoliths) . 

Occasionally  such  concretions  form  about  aspirated  foreign  bodies, 
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Other  cases,  the  histologic  examination  shows  they  are  made  up  of 
joecrotic  and  calcified  lung  tissue  (calcified  tubercles).  There  are  re- 
«>rded  cases  where  lung-stones  in  great  quantities  have  been  coughed  up. 
the  chemical  composition  of  lung-stones,  see  Stem.^ 
Very  rarely  entire  daughter  cysts  of  pulmonary  or  hepatic  hydatids 
ch  the  bronchi,  and  so  appear  in  the  sputum,  in  addition  to  micro- 
scopic constituents  of  the  ecmnococcus  (Fig.  271).  Hair  and  teeth  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  sputum  following  the  perforation  of  a  dermoid 
eyst  of  the  mediastinum  into  the  bronchi. 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

In  many  cases  this  purpose  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
placing  a  small  particle  of  the  sputum  upon  a  slide  and  then  pressing 
down  with  a  cover-glass.  To  recognize  some  of  the  constituents,  the 
specimen  must  first  be  treated  with  reagents  and  stains  (see  later). 
The  sputum  should,  however,  first  be  examined  just  as  expectorated. 
This  process  is  frequently  neglected.  The  presence  of  fungi  or  of  crys- 
tals in  the  sputum,  the  nature  of  many  cellular  elements,  etc.,  can  be 
recognized  only  in  such  a  fresh  preparation,  or,  at  least,  much  more 
easily  recognized  there. 

Most  sputa  consist  microscopically  of  a  groundwork  of  mucoid 
material  of  indefinite  structure  in  which  pus-corpuscles  a  reembedded. 
The  number  of  the  latter  determine  the  more  or  less  purulent  nature  of 
the  sputum.  The  character  of  these  corpuscles  varies  considerably. 
Their  size  is  from  7  to  10  ti.  They  are  more  or  less  granular.  The 
granules  consist  partly  of  protein  material  (neutrophilic,  rarely  eosin- 
ophilic, granules;  see  Examination  of  the  Blood,  Leukocytes),  partly 
of  fat,  partly  of  extraneous  debris,  identical  with  that  of  so-called 
lung  epithelium  (see  below).  Bacteria  are  also  found  inclosed  in  leuko- 
cytes, especially  pneumococci.  Like  polymorphous  leukocytes,  from 
which  they  originate,  these  pus-corpuscles  usually  possess  one  irregular 
nucleus  or  several  nuclei.  In  stained  preparations  (hematoxylin)  the 
nuclear  substance  never  appears  as  a  vesicle,  but  is  compact.  (For  the 
presence  of  eosinophilic  mononuclear  cells  see  p.  708  et  seq.) 

Epithelial  cells  are  also  found  in  sputum.*  They  differ  from  pus- 
corpuscles  in  exhibiting  a  single,  rather  large  vesicular  nucleus.  Various 
tjrpes  of  epithelium  are  found  in  the  sputum.  Their  demonstration  and 
recognition  are  of  especial  importance  for  determining  the  origin  of  a 
catarrhal  expectoration.  First  of  all,  there  is  squamous  epithelium, 
derived  from  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and  a  portion  of  the  larynx, 
especially  the  true  vocal  cords  (Fig.  276,  i).  There  is  cylindric  epi- 
thelium (Fig.  276,  /,  A),  derived  from  the  deep-seated  bronchi  or  from 
the  nose,  and  represented  by  beaker-shaped  and  ciliated  cells,  although, 
of  course,  many  of  the  latter  have  lost  their  cilia.  They  are  rarely 
very  numerous,  except  perhaps  in  a  fresh  bronchial  catarrh.  In  the 
latter  stages  of  catarrh  they  are  almost  completely  supplanted  by 
leukocytes. 

Besides  epithelium  derived  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  there  is  the  so-called  pulmonary  or  alveolar  epithelium  (Fig.  276), 
a,  b,  c).    These  are  oval  cells,  20  to  50  ;tit  in  diameter,  with  one  or  several 

>  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1004,  No.  39,  and  Carlyon,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1890,  ii,  p. 
1474. 
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nuclei  and  various  eubatancea  inclosed  within  them.  The  latter  con- 
eist  of:  (o)  normal  lung  pigment,  i.  e.,  carbon  (Fig.  276,  a);  (fe)  fat;  (t) 
so-called  myelin  granules  or  drops,  which  are  pale,  irregular  txxlies  of 
considerable  size,  showing  concentric  layers,  and  resembling  the  myelin 
globules  of  the  central  nervous  system  (see  below  as  to  their  origin) ;  (d) 
granules  or  scales  of  brown  or  yellow  pigment,  in  all  probability  derivied 
from  blood-pigment  (heart-cells ;  Plate  8,  Fig.  3) ;  (e)  hematoidin  crystals. 
The  same  cell  may  inclose  a  variety  of  inclusions.  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  celb,  as  claimed  by  Bizzozero,  are  derived  exclusivdr 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  or  whether  some  of  them 
may  not  be  cells  from  the  epithelium  of  the  upper  air-passages,  or  moDO- 
nuclear  leukocytes,  enlarged  by  their  contents. 


dnipc:  d.  particlM  of  piu; 


itosie  alemsata  of  Uw  aputuni:  a,  b,  e,  PubnoiuuT  or  •lv«okr  m 
isment  (carbon) ;  ft,  with  fBt-^obulea:  c,  with  myeliD  Knnulia 
lUood-corpuBckii  t,  CfliDdric  beaker-ohaped  bniacliul  cfiitbet 


The  character  of  the  epithelial  cells  found  in  the  sputum  makes  if 
possible  to  locate  the  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract  from  which  the 
microscopic  specimen  was  originally  denved. 

The  mvelia  drops  or  granules  &bove  mentioned  are  oft«n  found  free  m  the 
sputum.  According  to  the  investigations  of  A.  Schmidt,  they  should  be  consid- 
ered a  product  of  normal  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  icepiiatoiT 
system.  They  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  morning  smium,  which  w  rwti- 
lowed  by  the  majority  of  people.  Chemical  examinations  by  A.  Schmidt  and  F. 
MilUer  have  shown  that  the  myelin  of  sputum  consists  laigely  of  protagon,  with  whiei 
is  mixed  a  small  amount  of  eholesterin  and  lecithin. 

If  "heart-cells"  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  sputum,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  definite  anatomic  changes  in  the  lung.  Theee 
cells  are  filled  with  yellowiah-brown  pigment-granules.  (See  Plate  8,  Fig. 
3.)  They  have  been  called  the  "  cells  of  heart  disease,"  because  they 
are  found  in  the  sputum  in  brown  induration  of  the  lung  from  cardise 
lesions,  especially  those  of  the  mitral  valve.  They  are  of  real  diagnostic 
importance  in  this  condition  if  found  in  considerable  numbers  for  a  c<»i- 
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mderable  length  of  time  without  the  existence  of  an  infarction  or  of 
pneumonia.  In  the  sputum  of  the  two  latter  conditions  these  cells  are 
alao  found  as  well  as  after  hemoptysis.  Their  origin  is  explained  as  due 
to  these  cells  having  engulfed  the  remains  of  red  corpuscles  extravasated 
into  the  alveoli.  Sfjutum  containing  many  of  these  cardiac  cells  may 
Eometimes  appear  slightly  reddish  brown. 

Whenever  the  bloody  character  of  a  sputum  is  doubtful,  a  micro- 
Bcopic  examination  will  usually  determine  the  presence  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles. They  may  have  preserved  their  normal  appearance,  or  they 
may  be  altered  in  various  ways.  They  may  disintegrate  into  distinct 
and  separate  accumulations  of  hemoglobin,  and,  later  on,  become  amor- 
phous or  crystalline  heraatoidin,  or  sometimes  the  coloring-matter  may 
be  entirely  dissolved. 

Wherever  lung  tissue  is  considerably  destroyed  by  any  pathologic 
process,  elastic  fibers  are  apt  to  be  found  in  the  sputum.  They  form  the 
resisting  portion  [the  framework. — Ed.]  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 


Rg.  277. — EluUo  fib»M  (torn  the  apul 


(Fig.  277).  Their  presence  in  the  sputum  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the 
occurrence  of  some  destructive  process  in  the  lungs,  hence  their  impor- 
tance in  the  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  before  the  tubercle 
bacillus  was  discovered.  Even  now  the  presence  of  elastic  fibers  may 
<l«ide  the  diagnosis  if  we  are  unsuccessful  in  our  search  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  Elastic  fibers  are  also  found  in  pulmonary  abscess  and  gangrene 
in  greater  or  less  number  according  to  the  rate  of  disintegration. 

The  fibers  can  usually  be  detected  if  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  sputum  be 
examined  microscopically.  If  they  are  so  scarce  that  they  cannot  be 
found  in  this  way,  the  following  procedure  is  recommended :  About  10 
cc.  of  sputum  are  boiled  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  10  per  cent.  KOH.  The  mixture  should  be  well  stirred  during 
the  boiling.  When  it  becomes  homogeneous,  it  is  diluted  with  about 
four  times  as  much  water,  well  shaken,  and  then  centrifugated  or  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  pointed  glass.  If  any  elastic  fibers  be  present,  they  may 
M  picked  up  from  the  sediment  with  a  pipet  and  then  examined  under 
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the  microscope.     After  subjecting  elastic  fibers  to  KOH,  they  are  usually 
somewhat  less  sharply  outlined  and  slightly  swollen. 

When  present  in  considerable  quantity,  they  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  alveolar  arrangement  (Fig.  277,  6).  Beginners  are  liable  to  oao- 
fuse  isolated  elastic  with  vegetable  fibers,  but  most  of  the  latter  have  & 
large  diameter,  and  are  much  less  plainly  wavy.  A  beginner  might  be 
confused  by  the  resemblance  which  thread-like  collections  of  bacteria, 
or  even  the  mycelium  of  fungi,  bear  to  elastic  fibers,  but  a  higher  mag- 
nification or  staining  will  readily  differentiate  them. 

R.  May  has  described  a  very  convenient  method  of  staining  elastic  fibers  witii 
orcin.  The  method  is  useful  in  doubtful  cases.  The  technic  will  be  found  in  }bj'% 
original  article.* 

Weigert  has  also  given  an  excellent  method  for  staining  elastic  fibers  m  sec- 
tions by  means  of  fuchsin.  The  author  recommends  its  employment  for  the  demon- 
stration of  elastic  fibers  in  the  sputum.  The  cover-glass  smear  is  first  dried,  and  then 
fixed  with  absolute  alcohol  or  formalin.  A  few  minutes  will  suffice  for  fi^atioQ  if 
alcohol  be  employed.  If  formalin  be  used,  tlie  specimen  should  be  left  for  an  hoar 
in  a  4  per  cent,  acjueous  solution  of  formaldehyd,  and  then  washed  off  with  absolute 
alcohol.  The  staming  fluid  is  prepared  as  foUows:  Two  hundred  cc.  of  an  aqueow 
solution  of  fuchsin  (1  per  cent.)  and  resorcinol  (2  per  cent.)  are  brought  to  the  boiling- 
point  in  a  porcelain  dish;  20  cc.  of  liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati  are  then  added,  and \he 
mixtiu^  constantly  stirred  and  boiled  for  tliree  to  five  minutes,  when  a  miKi<fy  pre- 
cipitate will  form.  The  mixture  is  then  cooled  and  filtered.  The  filter  and  tbe 
contained  precipitate  are  dried,  and  again  ^aced  in  the  same  porcelain  dish,  wfaieh 
will  also  contain  some  of  the  precipitate.  Two  hundreKl  cc.  ot  94  per  cent,  alcohol 
should  then  be  added,  and  tne  mixture  boiled  over  a  water-bath  and  oonFtamiy 
stirred.  During  this  procedure  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  ignitioQ  df 
the  vapor.  The  fluid  is  cooled,  and  enough  alcohol  is  added  to  bring  the  amount  \sp 
to  200  cc,  aiter  which  4  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  The  cover-gtoes 
should  remain  in  this  fluid  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  after  which  they  ue 
'washed  with  alcohol,  cleared  in  xylol,  and  finally  examined  in  Canada  balsam. 

Dr.  J.  Bamberger,  of  Kissingen,  has  recently  informed  the  author  that  be  and 
L.  Michaelis  have  i5ed  the  Weigert  stain,  in  the  following  way,  for  the  determinatioii 
of  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputum,  and  liave  found  it  trustworthy:  The  sputum  is  pressed, 
and  equally  distributed  between  two  slides,  by  rubbing  them  backward  and  lorwmrd 
on  one  another.  Laii^e  amounts  of  sputum,  and  especially  the  suspicious  lookim: 
portions,  should  be  selected.  A  slide  is  then  dried  m  the  air  and  completely  sub- 
merged, without  fixation,  in  a  Coplin  jar  filled  with  Weigert's  fuchsin  solution  (see 
above).     The  94  per  cent,  alcohol  of  the  Weigert  solution  suffices  for  the  fixatknL 

The  preparation  is  left  in  the  stain  for  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  is 
then  gently  washed  with  alcohol  containing  3  per  cent,  of  HCl,  and  put  in  a  Coptift 
jar  containing  3  per  cent.  HCl-alcohol  until  no  more  color  is  given  off.  It  is  tncn 
removed,  dried  in  the  air  (heat  makes  the  color  fade),  and  examined  in  cedar  ofl  with 
a  low  magnification.  One  can  take  large  amounts  of  sputum,  since  absolutely  noth- 
ing but  elastic  tissue  is  stained. 

Some  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  which  otherwise  can  hardly  be 
recognized  may  show  the  presence  of  elastic  fibers. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  but 
not  in  all,  elastic  fibers  of  the  lung  are  absent  in  necrotic  pieces  of  lung 
tissue,  recognized  microscopically  as  such.  In  such  cases  the  elastic 
fibers  have  been  destroyed  by  a  trypsin-like  ferment  formed  by  bacterii 
which  grow  in  the  gangrenous  tissue.  Even  then  the  author  has  always 
found  them  after  a  sufficiently  thorough  search. 

Fragments  of  neoplasms  of  the  lung  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  tbe 
sputum  (p.  701)  are  best  recognized  in  microscopic  sections. 

Crystals  Observed  in  the  Sputum  (Fig.  278).— Crystals  occur  in 
the  sputum  almost  exclusively  when  the  latter  -has  remained  in  the 

*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixviii,  parts  5  and  6,  p.  427. 
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Ixxly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Crystals  of  fat  or  of  fatty  acids 
SLTe  most  frequently  found.  They  form  long  needles  (a),  sometimes  free 
ELzid  sometimes  grouped  together  in  rosets.  They  may  be  distinctly  bent, 
Skxtd  so  perhaps  may  be  mistaken  for  elastic  fibers;  but  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  dissolve  in  potassium  hydroxid  or 
ether;  or  gently  warming  the  preparation  will  melt  the  fat  crystals  and 
form  drops  of  fat.  Crystals  of  cholesterin  (b),  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  (c), 
are  very  rarely  observed.  They  are  formed  chiefly  in  stagnating,  putrid 
sputum.  (See  the  figures  on  p.  605  et  seq.  for  the  identification  of 
leucin  and  tyrosin.)  Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  and  of  calcium  oxalate 
^ee  Figs.  256,  257,  and  Fig.  254,  p.  673)  may  be  found  in  the  sputum 


I 

ri«.  278.— CryrtiJs  in  the  sputum:  a.  Fat;  b.  choleeWrin;  c,  e,  leudn  (belUl  »nd  tyrorin  (ni»d]e>): 
d,  d.  benutoidJD  (bilimbin)  In  rtiomboidii  and  needks:  t,  e.  Charcot-Leydcn  cryBlsls. 

under  similar  conditions.  Hematoidin  crystals  (Fig.  278,  d)  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  sputum  of  abscess  and  of  perforating  empyema. 
The  blood-pigment  in  pulmonary  hemorrhages  is  mostly  changed  m  the 
interior  of  the  cells  to  amorphous  pigment  (see  Heart-failure  Cells),  and 
but  very  rarely  forms  hematoidin  crystals.  Charcot-Leyden  crystals 
(e)  Bometimes  occur  in  the  sputum.  They  are  colorless,  elongated, 
double  pyramids,  and  vary  considerably  in  size.  They  also  occur  else- 
where in  the  body  during  life  and  postmortem  (in  tumors,  in  stools,  in 
leukemic  blood,  in  bone-marrow,  and  in  the  spleen).  They  are  very 
brittle,  and,  therefore,  frequently  observed  with  their  ends  broken  off. 
They  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  mmeral  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  are  stained 
by  eosin. 
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Fr.  MQUer  and  GolUsch  discovered  a  peculiar  relationship  between  nianml'i 
ciyBtaU  and  the  preseace  of  eoeiaophilic  leukocytes  in  the  sputum.  According  v> 
HQUer,  often  ss  much  as  60  per  eent.  of  the  leukocytes  in  aathmatic  sputum  tn 
eosinophlles.  Curiously  enoi^h,  these  eosinophiles  are  generally  mononurlear,  h 
contrasted  with  the  ordinary  neutrophilic  leukocj^tes  of  pus  and  the  eosinophilir 
leukocvtpa  of  the  blood.  It  therefore  seems  rational  to  ■aaiimo  that  ChftrcoC'* 
crysbJs  are  products  of  the  crystallization  of  eosinophilic  c«lls.  Thie  aaaumptioD  ii 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  crystala  readily  slain  with  eosin,  and  thai  they 
occur  in  leukemic  blood.  (See  p.  833.)  Nothing  definite  is  yet  known  rejjardinr 
the  chemistry  of  C'harcot's  crystals.  Schreiner  demonstrated  that  the  so-calfea 
"  Bftttcher's  aperm  crystals"  could  be  obtained  by  drying  spermatic  fluid.  Th*y 
rcBemble  Charcot's  crystals  in  appearance,  and  are  the  pliospliate  of  an  orjcame 
t»se  (spermin,  POhl).  Schreiner's  idea  that  they  are  identical  with  Charcot's  cry*- 
tab  Ls  pretty  generally  accepted.  But  (^ohn  '  claims  that  these  crystals  differ 
considerably  crystalloKTaphically,  and  that  they  belong  to  a  different  eystem. 
Cliarcot's  ccystaU,  as  shown  by  their  tranavenic  surfaces,  belong  to  the  hexagonal 
system.  They  are  doubly  refracting,  like  B6ttcher's  cfystals,  but,  unlike  the 
tatter,  have  a  hexagonal  transverse  section. 

These  crystals  are  chiefly,  but  not  (exclusively,  found  in  the  sputum  in  broncfaiil 
asthma,  bo  that  for  some  time  they  were  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of  tbe 
attacks.  The  bronchial  nerve«  were  supposed  to  be  irritated  by  the  pointed  cm- 
tals.  The  relation,  however,  is  not  constant  enough  to  justify  any  such  condn- 
sion.  Asthma  frequently  occurs  without  crystals,  and  crystAls  are  often  found 
in  the  sputum  without  asthma.  It  aeems  much  more  rational  to  assume  that  duriof 
the  ssthroatic  paroxysm,  an  opportunity  is  furnished  for  the  formation  of  tlie  crys- 
tals from  eosinophilic  cells,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  secretion  products  of  ibf 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Cur«c/imann  « tpiraU  are  to  be  included  among  these 
same  products.  The  fact  that  Cliarcot's  crystals  are  found  in  asthmatic  sputum 
chiefly  after  the  expectoration  has  been  interrupted  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  would  seem  to  favor  this  theory.  When  expectoration  is  free  and  abundaci, 
the  crystals  are  usually  absent.     Furtheimore,  Cliarcot's  crystals  are  found  ii 

le  interior  of  Curschmann'a  spinds;  and,  when    ' 

it  chamber,  cryst^  may  form  in  spirals  which  n 


Animal  parasites,  or  fragments  of  them,  are  very  rarely  found  in 
the  sputum.     Amebie  (AmcebEe  pulmonalis),  flagellata   (Trichomons^ 
piUmonalis) ,  and  infusoria  arc  very  uncommon  in  the  sputa,  and  of  little 
importance  ciinicatly.     They  have  been  found  in  the  sputum  of  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  and  of  other  pulmonary  afTectiona 
with  cavities,  as  well  as  in  Dittrich's  plugs.     (See 
p.  701.)     Hooka,  scolices,  and  bits  of  membrane  of 
echinococcus  may  be  found  in  the  sputum  in  the  rare 
cases  where  echmococcie  cysts  of  the  lung  or  liver 
perforate  the  bronchi.     There  is  a  disease  in  eastem 
Asia  (Japan,  China,  Korea)  which  usually  manifests 
itself  by  the  occurrence  of  hemoptysis.     It  is  due 
Fig.     279— Di"to-     *"  *^^  presence  of  a  worm  (Distomum  pulmonale, 
Riuni puimoDikic'wi'h «">-     recently  named  Paragonimus  Westermanii')  m  tbe 
kiSLiiiluuck^'rti'.'^  ■ '"     lungs.     Its    cggs    (Fig.   279)    can  always  (often  in 
great   abundance)  be  demonstrated  in  the  expec- 
toration.    They  are  oval,  of  a  brownish-red  color.  0.08  mm.  long  and 
0.056  mm.  broad,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  cuticle.     They  are  easily 
identified  under  the  microscope.     They  also  occur  in  animals. 

Vegetable  parasites  are  of  greater  interest  and  importance,  es- 
pecially the   bacteria;  the  fungi  play  a  more  subordinate  part.    In 

'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  18 

'  Inouye,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Mod.,  L -  -•  r 

Report  o(  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  IW 
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examining  the  sputum  for  vegetable  organisms,  we  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  by  far  the  majority  are  Baprophytic  in  nature,  i.  e.,  they 
develop  in  the  sputum  either  outside  of  the  body,  or,  if  within  the  air- 
pasBages,  only  in  the  secretion,  and  exist  there  in  a  more  or  less  harm- 
less way.     To  determine  whether  vegetable  organisms  in  doubtful  cases 
are  expectorated  as  such,  or  are  due  to  contamination  of  the  sputum 
outside  the  body,  we  should  examine  the  sputum  fresh  immediately  after 
it  has  been  expectorated.     There  are,  however,  a  number  of  bacteria 
which  can  be  distinguished  with  so  much  certainty  from  accidental  con- 
taminations that  their  presence,  even  in  an  old  sputum,  is  of  diagnostic 
importance.     This  is  especially  true  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  pneumococci. 
In  obtaining  sputum  for  bacteriologic  examination  a  number  of 
precautions  must  be  observed.     Since  it  b  usually  desired  to  examine 
the  secretion  originating  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract 
rather  than  that  coming  from  the  mouth,  the  mucopurulent  masses 
should  be  selected  instead  of  the  thin  secretion,  which  largely  consbts 
of  saliva.     It  is  well  to  examine  only  such  clumps  as  are  expectorated 
■   in  the  presence  of  the  physician.     If  this  be  done,  it  b  easy  to  determine 
from  the  character  of  the  expectoration  whether  the  mass  has  origi- 
nated in  the  bronchi,  in  the  larynx,  in  the  pharjnx,  or  in  the  nose. 
In  order  to  reduce  bacterial  contamination  from  the  mouth  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  oral  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  just  before 
the    expectoration.     The   sputum   obtained    after   this   precaution   is 
received  in  a  clean  glass;  if  cultures  arc  to  be  made,  the  glass  receptacle 
should  be  sterile  and  provided  with  a  Ud,  so  that  the  sputum  may  be 
immediately  covered. 

DEHONSTRATION  OF  TUBERCLE  BACILU  IN  THE  SPUTUH 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  often  so  numerous  in  the  sputum  that  they 
may  be  found  with  ease  in  any  particle  examined  (Fig.  280);  but  in 
cases  which  are  doubtful  clinically 
and  where  the  diagnosb  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  examination  of  the 
sputum,  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found 
only  after  prolonged  search.  If  the 
sputum  be  absolutely  homogeneous, 
we  must  prepare  a  large  number  of 
slides  without  any  particular  selec- 
tion. If  mucopurulent,  we  can  save 
time  by  spreading  the  expectora- 
tion upon  a  black  background,  and 
then  selecting  for  examination  the 
larger  purulent  clumps  and  any 
very  cloudy,  friable,  cheesy-looking 
particles.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  also 
found   even    in    slightly   turbid   or 

1  i.  lA  u   _       I.       1^8-  280.— Tubercle   hsoilli    Wter  a  pholo- 

pure  glassy  sputum,   although  much  graph  by  GUDther)  (X  600). 

lesa   frequently.       Tubercle    bacilli 

may  be  found  in  the  initial  hemoptysis,  although  the  patient  seemed 
perfectly  healthy  beforehand.  It  is,  of  course,  advisable  in  such  a  case 
to  select  particles  which  are  not  pure  blood,  but  which  have  a  certain 
amount  of  mucous  and  purulent  material  admixed.     In  a  fresh  hemor- 
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rha^e  from  the  lung,  the  more  profuse  the  bleeding,  the  less  chance  of 
finding  bacilli. 

The  recognition  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  depends  upon  a  special  pro- 
cedure by  which  they  alone  are  stained.  If  unstained,  they  cannot  be 
distin^ished  from  other  bacteria.  The  ordinary  methods  of  staining 
bactena  are  not  suitable.  A  specimen  is  prepared  by  teasing  a  pjor- 
tion  of  the  sputum  to  be  exammed,  placing  a  small  fragment  of  it  or 
of  the  sediment  (provided  centrifugalization  has  been  performed^ 
see  p.  713)  upon  a  cover-slip,  and  then  carefully  spreading  it.  To 
obtam  a  uniform  distribution,  a  second  cover-slip  is  placed  over  the 
first,  and  the  two  then  drawn  apart  with  the  fingers  or  forceps.  Un- 
less too  much  material  has  been  used,  a  thin  layer  will  be  left  upon  each 
cover-slip,  and  this  may  be  dried  over  an  alcohol  or  gas-fiame  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat.  Sputum  may  also  be  spread  upon  glass 
slides.  It  must  then  be  fixed  so  that  it  will  not  wash  off  in  the  staming 
fluid.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  slip  rapidly  through  a  flame  three 
times.  The  principle  of  the  special  stain  for  tubercle  bacilli  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  these  bacteria  do  not  stain  readily  with  the  ordinary 
anilin  colors,  but  that  when  they  are  once  stained,  they  do  not  readily 
decolorize,  even  after  the  action  of  the  strongly  decolorizing  mineral 
acids.  An  anilin  dye  which  acts  very  intensely  is  selected;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  ordinary  basic  anilin  colors  are  the  best,  such  as  fuchsin  or 
gentian  violet,  mixed  with  carbolic  acid  or  with  anilin.  The  directions 
for  preparing  this  stain  are  given  below.  (See  p.  711.)  A  few  drops  of 
the  stain  are  dropped  upon  the  cover-glass,  and  the  latter  held  over  the 
flame  with  a  pair  of  forceps  until  the  fluid  steams.  This  process  will  stain 
the  tubercle  bacilli  and  all  other  organisms  present. 

The  next  step  is  to  decolorize  all  the  other  organisms  and  any  other 
morphologic  constituents  of  the  preparation.  This  is  easily  accom- 
plished, because  the  tubercle  bacillus  holds  the  anilin  colors  with  great 
tenacity.  It  is  ''  acid-fast.''  ^  Some  mineral  acid  is  generally  employed 
for  decolorizing,  most  frequently  nitric  acid  in  some  dilution  or  other, 
as  mentioned  below.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  work  until  the  specimen 
appears  entirely  decolorized.  This  occupies  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  preparation.  If  parts  of  specimens  be 
too  thick,  we  select  only  the  thin  places  for  examination. 

After  decolorizing,  the  preparation  is  washed  in  water.  If  any  color 
remain,  the  acid  must  be  renewed.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  alter- 
nate these  two  processes  several  times.  The  specimen  is  then  mounted 
upon  a  slide  with  water  or  balsam,  and  examined  with  an  oil-immersion 
lens  and  an  Abb6  condenser.^  A  much  larger  specimen  can  be  pre- 
pared and  examined  directly  with  the  oil-immersion  lens  by  dropping 
some  cedar  oil  upon  the  slide.     Although  this  method  is  a  very  good  one, 

*  See  p.  712  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  bacilli  which  are  not  add- 
fast. 

'  In  balsam  preparations  the  tubercle  bacilli,  as  also  other  bacteria,  almo6t 
always  become  decolorized  in  time,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  truly  permanent  prepara- 
tion the  author  recommends  that  the  stained  smear  be  examined  in  water,  after 
which  it  may  be  preserved  by  letting  the  water  evaporate. 

One  ed^e  of  the  cover-glass  can  be  fastened  to  a  slide  with  a  drop  of  melted, 
hard,  Venetian  turpentine  or  colophonium,  removed  from  the  hard  resm  by  means 
of  a  hot  iron  wire,  or  even  with  shellac.     In  the  German  clinics  this  method  of  diy 

g reservation  is  considered  the  best  for  bacterial  preparations  as  well  as  stained 
lood-smears. 
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it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  scratching  the 
objective  by  particles  of  mineral  matter  contained  in  the  sputum. 
Svich  a  dry  preparation  may  be  made  upon  the  slide,  but  it  should  be 
covered  by  one  large  or  several  cover-glasses  of  the  usual  dimensions. 

-A  eounterstain  after  decolorizing  aids  in  recognizing  other  micro- 
organisms or  tissues  in  the  specimen,  and  makes  them  form  a  contrast 
tx>  t.he  tubercle  bacilli.  Methylene-blue  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose 
if  t^lne  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  stained  red.  If  gentian  violet  has  been 
omployed,  Bismarck-brown  and  fuchsin  are  suitable  counterstains.  This 
second  staining  may  be  accomplished  without  heating.  The  eounterstain 
skkoiild  not  be  intense  enough  to  obscure  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

Details  in  reference  to  the  counting  of  tubercle  bacilli  will  not  be  given,  sinoe 
t.lie  author  can  impute  neither  a  dia^ostic  nor  a  prognostic  value  to  such  a  pro- 
<:e<lure.    The  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  sinele  preparation  is  dependent  up>on 
clx&nee  in  the  selection  of  the  particle  examined;  and  even  when  such  chance  is 
e^liminated  by  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  the  prognosis  and  the 
gravity  of  the  case  are  entirely  independent  of  the  nimiber  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  sputum.     For  this  reason  he  regards  Gaffky's  scale  for  the  quantitative  desig- 
nation of  the  bacilli  as  valueless,  and  employs  simply  the  terms  "  a  few,"  "  many," 
or  **  very  many"  tubercle  bacilli. 

Tubercle  bacilli  (Fig.  280,  p.  709)  are  1.3  to  3.6  //  long  and  0.2  //  thick.  They 
may,  however,  be  11  ^  long.  They  are  usuaUy  somewhat  bent,  often  very  "markedly 
CO.  According  to  the  method  of  preparation,  they  appear  evenly  stained,  or,  as  a 
result  of  uneqxial  distribution  of  the  chromatin,  beaded,  consisting  of  stronger  and 
'Weaker  or  unstained  kernels  ("  streptothrix  forms  ").  At  times  they  form  little 
clumps,  in  which  the  separate  individuals  lie  criss-cross  or  parallel  to  one  another. 
At  times  there  are  masses  like  an  ear  of  com  or  a  brush.  In  certain  cases,  instead  of 
the  usual  form,  the  "  splitter"  forms  described  by  C.  Spencler  are  found:  kernel- 
shaped  masses  which  betray  their  relationship  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  only  by  the 
characteristic  stain,  and  which  have  their  analog  in  the  "  splitter  and  kernel" 
forms  of  the  non-acid-fast  tubercle  bacilli.     (For  the  latter,  see  p.  712.) 

Solutions  for  Staining  Tubercle  Bacilli. — 1.  A  solution  of  fuchsin 
or  gentian  violet  in  saturated  anilin  water  (Ehrlich).  The  latter  is 
prepared  as  follows:  5  cc.  anilin  and  5  cc.  absolute  alcohol  are  mixed 
with  90  cc.  distilled  water,  and  if  cloudy,  filtered.  The  stain  is  prepared 
by  adding  11  cc.  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  gentian  violet  to 
100  cc.  of  this  anilin  water. 

2.  A  solution  of  fuchsin  or  gentian  violet  in  carbolic  water  (Ziehl- 
ICeelsen).  One  gram  of  fuchsin  or  gentian  violet  is  mixed  with  10  cc. 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  100  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid;  or  a  saturated  solution  of  fuchsin  or  gentian  violet  may 
be  dropped  into  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  until  saturation 
takes  place  (formation  of  metallic  sheen  on  the  surface).  These  carbolic 
solutions  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

3.  Czaplewsky  *  recommends  the  use  of  the  following  solution :  One 
gram  of  fuchsin  in  5  cc.  acidum  carbolicutn  liquefactum  in  a  dish.  Fifty 
cubic  centimeters  of  glycerin  are  added,  stirring  constantly,  and  then 
diluted  with  100  cc.  of  water.  This  solution  keeps  extremely  well  and 
does  not  need  to  be  filtered. 

Ordinary  aqueous  solutions  without  anilin  or  carbolic  acid  may  be 
used  (concentrated  alcoholic  stain  dropped  into  water  and  prepared  fresh 
each  time).  The  stain  is  somewhat  less  intense.  The  other  mixtures 
are  preferable  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

1  Hyg.  Rundschau,  1896,  No.  21. 
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4.  The  best  decolorizing  method  is  that  of  Czaplewsky,  who  einplo}'8 
Ebner's  fluid,  consisting  of: 

IJ.     Acidi  hydrochlorici, 

Sodii  chloridi Slsl    2.6 

Aquffi  destillatse 100.0 

Alcoholis 500.0 

Before  the  employment  of  this  fluid  the  specimen  is  washed  with 
water;  the  decolorization  may  be  accelerated  by  treating  the  specimen 
alternately  with  Ebner's  fluid  and  water.  The  advantage  of  this  fluid 
is  that  the  other  acid-fast  bacilli  are  decolorized  by  the  contained  alcohol 
and  cannot  be  confused  with  tubercle  bacilli,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
purely  aqueous  solutions  of  acids  previously  employed. 

Gabbet's  method  of  decolorizing  and  counterstaining  simultaneously, 
which  was  formerly  almost  universally  employed,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, since  Gabbet's  solution  contains  no  alcohol,  and  consequently 
will  not  guard  against  the  confusion  above  mentioned. 

As,  apparently,  individual  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  decolorized  by  a  too  intense 
acid  reaction,  one  oftentimes  has  to  use  milder  decolorizing  methods.  In  5uch 
cases  Koch's  original  method  of  staining  will  serve  the  purpose.  This  consists  in 
staining  the  tubercle  bacillus  with  alkaline  methylene-blue,  decolorizing  and  counter- 
staining  the  other  elements  with  a  concentrated  watery  solution  of  Bismarck-browiL 
The  method  of  Grethe  described  for  the  urine  depends  on  a  similar  principle  (see  p. 
694),  where,  after  staining  with  carbol-fuchsin,  the  decolorizing  and  counterstainii^ 
are  accomplished  by  an  acid-free  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  meth^lene-blue. 

As  a  still  milder  decolorizing  method,  one  naay  use  2  per  cent,  lactic  acid,  or, 
according  to  KOhne,  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid-anilin  ^  solutions.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  preparation,  stained  with  the  Ziehl-Neelsen  solution,  is  placed  for  a  few  sec- 
onds in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid-anilin  and  then  decolorized  in 
alcohol.  This  method  is  recommended  when  one  wishes  to  demonstrate,  together 
with  the  tubercle  bacilli,  the  cellular  elements,  generally  but  little  regarded. 

Although  the  Question  of  the  staining  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  presumably  con- 
cluded long  ago,  M.  Hermann  ^  has  recently  recommended  with  especial  emphasis 
a  method  little  used,  as  a  rule,  but  for  a  long  time  foimd  by  him  to  be  trustwonhT. 
To  it  is  attributed  the  advantages  of  rendering  at  times  the  determination  of  tuberde 
bacilli  possible  when  other  methods  fail,  and  of  showing  entire  and  intAct  bacilli 
when  other  methods  stain  only  granules  or  "  splitters."  Hermann's  stain  consists  of 
two  solutions,  to  be  kept  separately— a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  anmionium  carbonate 
in  distilled  water,  which  serves  as  a  corrosive,  and  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  crystal 
violet  or  methyl- violet  (6  B)  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  Three  parts  of  the  first  (the 
corrosive)  are  mixed  with  one  part  ot  the  second  (crystal  violet  solution).  The  stain 
should  be  left  on  the  smear  for  one  minute,  while  the  slide  is  warmed  over  a  flame 
until  steaming  begins.  Decolorize  with  10  per  cent,  nitric  acid  in  95  per  cent.  eth}i 
alcohol. 

This  method  is  particularly  good  for  sections,  e8f)eciall^  for  the  determination 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  lymph-glands  of  inoculated  guinea-pigs.^  For  this  purpose 
the  sections  are  carefully  spread  out  on  the  slide,  let  dry,  stained  just  as  the  diy 
preparations,  then  dried  on  tne  water-bath,  and,  without  the  use  of  xylol,  are  mounted 
directly  in  Canada  balsam. 

ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  AND  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  NON-ACID-FAST 
TUBERCLE  BACILLI,  WHICH  ARE  NOT  DEMONSTRABLE  BY  THE  ORDI- 
NARY STAINING  METHODS 

The  noteworthy  fact  that  occasionally,  in  exceptionally  destructive  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  no  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found  in  the  sputum,  is  explained  in 
part,  according  to  H.  Much,^  by  the  fact  tliat,  together  with  the  forms  demonstrable 

*  See  Borrel,  Experimental  Pulmonary  Tubereulosis,  Ann.  de  Flnst.  Pasteur, 
1889,  vii,  p.  593. 

2  Ibid.,  1908,  No.  1,  p.  921. 

3  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  vol.  xiv,  p.  691. 
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by  the  ordiiiaiy  old  method  (decolorizing  with  acid),  there  exist  forms  which  resist 
this  method  of  examination,  but  which  can  be  determined  b^  Gram's  method.  (See 
p.  715.)  These  forms,  according  to  Much,  are:  (1)  Gram  positive,  small,  non-acid-fast 
rods,  generally  granular,  and  (2)  granular  masses  which  morphologically  correspond 
to  C.  Spengler's  "  splitter ''  forms,  but,  unlike  these,  are  non-acid-fast  and  Gram 
positive. 

This  ^nriter  determined  the  genetic  relationship  of  these  abnormal  forms  to  the 
ordinary  tubercle  bacillus  by  transforming  the  one  into  the  other,  and,  at  the  same 
tizne,  by  demonstrating  the  virulence  of  the  unusual  variety.  From  this  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  is  important  to  employ  the  Gram  method  where  the  ordinary 
methods  of  examinations  of  the  sputum  show  no  tubercle  bacilli.  As  the  usual 
\'arieties  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  are  also  stained  by  Gram's,  the  most  rational  method 
would  seem  to  be  to  examine  each  case  first  for  tubercle  bacilli  by  Gram's  method, 
and,  if  this  be  positive,  to  decide  by  a  second  preparation  whether  or  not  one  is  dealing 
with  the  ordinary  acid-fast  variety. 

THE    DIFFEFENTIATIGN    OF   TUBERCLE    BACILLI    FROM  OTHER  ACID-FAST 

BACILLI  IN  THE  SPUTUM 

Occurrence  of  Smegma  BaclUi  in  the  Sptittim 

Pappenlieim,'  in  Lichtheim's  clinic,  found  sm^ma  or   nearly  related  bacilli 
in  a  non-tuberculous  affection  of  the  lung.    They  ctosely  resemble  tubercle  bacilli 
in  their  affinity  for  acid  stains.      Laab  found  similar  bacilli  on  the  tonsils,  on  the 
tongue,  and  in  the  coating  about  the  teeth.     They  are  so  rare,  however,  that  prob- 
ably very  few  serious  mistakes  have  occurred.     In  examining  urine  for  tubercle 
bacilli  these  smegma  bacilli  are  of  considerable  importance.     To  avoid  any  mis- 
take,  Pappenheim's  method  of  staining  should   be  employed.     This  colors  the 
tubercle  bacilli  red  and  the  smegma  bacilli  and  related  forms  blue.     Pappenheim 
recommends  the  following  procedure:  (1)  Stain  in  carbol  f  uchsin,  heat  to  boiling-point 
for  a  few  moments;  (2)  pour  oflf  the  excess  of  carbol-f  uchsin;  (3)  decolorize  and  counter- 
stain,  without  washing,  with  the  follo\^ang  solution,  pouring  it  slowly  three  to 
ftye  times  over  the  preparation  and  allowing  it  to  run  off:  One  part  of  corallin  is 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  methylene-blue  aaded  until  satura- 
tion (a  consideraole  amount  is  necessary  for  this  purpose);  20  parts  of  glycerin 
are  then  added;  (4)  wash  quickly  with  water,  dry,  and  mount.     Duration  of  entire 
procedure,  three  minutes. 

Confusion  may  be  avoided  by  decolorizing  the  specimen  stained  in  carbol- 
fucbsin  with  Ebner's  fluid,  as  described  above;  or  with  Cfrethe's  method  (see  p.  694), 
in  which  decolorization  and  counterstaining  are  accomplished  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  methylene-blue  and  without  any  acid. 

SEDIMENTATION  OF  TUBERCLE  BACILLI 

If  the   tubercle  bacilli  in  a  specimen  of  sputum  be  scarce,  the  examination 
may  be  facilitated  by  diluting  the  sputum  and  then  centrifuging  the  mixture.    This 
can  bret  be  accomplished  as  recommended  by  Biedert-Czaplewsky.     One  to  2  cc. 
of  sputum  are  placed  in  a  test-tube  with  six  to  eight  times  as  much  0.2  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxid,  shaken  immediately,  and  then  boiled  once.^    After  cool- 
ing, a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  phenolphthalein  solution,  which  colors  the 
watery  fluid  a  dark  red,  is  added,  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  color  disappears.   The  fluid,  if  watery  enough,  is  then  centrif  uged  or  allowed 
to  settle;  if  not  thin  enough,  it  is  first  diluted  with  water.     The  resulting  flocculent 
residue  is  used  for  making  a  dry  preparation  after  first  adding  some  of  the  original 
sputum,  so  as  to  make  the  layer  stick,  though  this  is  rarely  necessary.    To  determine 
the  other  micro-organisms  which  may  be  contained  in  the  sputum,  an  antseptic,  for 
Jii^tance,  an  equal  volume  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  should  be  added, 
»  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  contaminating  bacteria  during  the  time  consumed  in 
aeltling  if  this  method  be  adopted.    Tubercle  bacilli  and  other  bacteria  in  the  dilute 
sodium  hydroxid  above  mentioned  survive,  and  the  tubercle  bacilli  will  often  be 
found,  where  they  would  be  missed  in  the  ordinary  dry  preparation. 

Spengler's'  method  of  making  the  sputiun  homogeneous  by  pancreatic  diges- 
tion or  by  peptic  digestion  in   acid  solution  so  as  to  prevent  decomposition,  has 

1  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1898,  No.  37,  p.  809. 

2  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  1894,  vol.  xviii,  part  2. 
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no  particiilar  advantage  over  Biedert's  original  method,  according  to  the  data  the 
author  has  been  able  to  collect. 

Ilkewitsch  ^  recommends  another  method  which  is  very  useful  for  ooUectii^ 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sediment.  This  consists  in  stirring  the  sputum  for  some  time 
with  twenty  times  as  much  water,  precipitating  with  acetic  acid  (mucin,  nudeo- 
albumin),  and  then  centrlfuging. 

THE  DEMONSTRATIGN  OF  VERY  FEW  TUBERCLE  BACILLI  IN  THE  SPUTUM. 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  METHOD  OF  SEDIMENTATION     (See  Appendix.) 

Despite  all  the  perfections  in  the  technic  for  demonstrating  tubercle  bacOfi  ia 


sputum,  freijuently,  as  is  well  known,  they  cannot  be  discovered  even  in  cases  of 
perfectly  evident  tuberculosis.  Hence^  EUerman  and  Erlandsen,  of  Copenhagen,^ 
Dc^an  to  study  the  physical  factors  mfluencing  the  various  sedimentation  teen 
referred  to  above.  They  foimd  that  most  of  the  difficulties  encountered  aroae 
chiefly  because  tubercle  bacilli  of  very  light  specific  gravity  are  not  readily  centri- 
fuged  from  so  viscid  a  fluid  as  sputum,  but  that  these  difficulties  can  be  partiallf 
overcome  by  diluting  the  fluid  in  two  stages,  being  careful,  in  the  former,  to  obtain 
a  sediment  which  includes  the  bacilli  concentrated  in  a  smaller  volume.  These 
principles  were  recognized  and  employed  by  Ilkewitsch.  (See  above.)  The  sediment 
of  the  first  dilution,  comparatively  jrich  in  bacilli,  is  again  diluted  and  centrifueed. 
They  present  a  series  of  experiments  which  show  that  their  so-called  double  me&od 
is  much  more  reliable  than  any  of  the  previously  described  sedimentation  methods. 
In  the  first  step,  the  authors  make  use  of  autodigestion  at  incubator  temperature, 
with  the  addition  of  NayCO,  solution,  but  not  of  trypsin.  As  a  sediment  forms  the 
lic^uid  becomes  very  thin.  The  resulting  sediment  is  now  allowed  to  settle,  then 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (as  m  the  Biedert-Czaplewsky  test,  see  p.  713X 
the  solution  centrif uged,  and  from  its  sediment  the  slide  prepared.  Tliey  obtain  a 
positive  result  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  more  frequently  by  this  method  than 
with  simple  dry  preparations.    The  particulars  of  the  techmc  follow: 

(1)  One  volume  of  sputum  (10  to  15  cm.)  is  mixed  with  one-half  volume  0.6  per 
cent.  Na^CO,  solution  in  a  stoppered  measuring  glass,  and  is  kept  at  37^  C.  in  a  tl^- 
mostat  for  twenty-four  hours. 

(2)  Most  of  the  superficial  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  rest  centrifuged  in  a 
graduated  centrifuge  tube.    The  supernatant  liquid  is  then  poured  off. 

(3)  Four  volumes  of  0.25  per  cent.  NaOH  solution  are  now  added  to  one  ^-duine 
of  sediment,  the  mixture  then  carefully  boiled  and  stirred. 

(4)  The  boiled  fluid  is  centrifuged  and  the  preparation  made  from  the  sediment 
[The  so-called  "  enrichment  method  "  of  treatment  with  antifonnin  promises  to 

be  of  considerable  value  in  examining  sputa  containing  only  few  bacilli.  It  has 
been  found  *  that  antiformin,  which  is  a  mixture  of  liquor  potassse  chloratae  i'JaTcDc 
water),  one  part,  and  sodium  hydoxide  solution,  one  and  one-half  parts,  destroys 
all  bacteria  except  the  acid-fast  varieties.  The  technic  proposed*  is  as  follows: 
Mix  the  sputum  with  sufficient  antiformin  to  obtain  26  per  cent,  of  the  reagent  in 
the  resulting  solution;  stand  for  twenty-four  hours;  pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid 
and  examine  the  sediment  for  bacilli  in  the  usual  way. — Ed.] 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  DEMONSTRATING  TUBERCXE 

BACILLI  IN  SPUTUM* 

When  no  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found  in  the  sputum  microscopically,  even 
after  sedimenting,  animal  ex|)eriments  may  be  resorted  to  for  diagnostic  purposes 
They  may  also  be  employed  in  attempting  to  distinguish  the  tubercle  bacilli  from 
other  acid-fast  bacilli.  A  suggestive  portion  is  washed  repeatedly  and  rubbed  up  in 
normal  saline  solution,  and  0.5  to  1.5  cc.  of  the  fluid  injected  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  the  groin  of  a  guinea-pig.  The  weight  of  the  animal  is  recorded,  and  it  is 
kiUecf  in  four  to  six  or  ten  weelcs,  according  to  the  diminution  in  its  weight.  An 
examination  is  then  made  to  ascertain  whether  tuberculosis  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans has  developed.  Even  after  two  or  three  weeks  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  often 
demonstrated  in  the  pus  expressed  from  a  tiny  fistulous  tract  originating  in  a  swollen 

1  Baumgarten's  Jahresbericht,  1892,  vol.  viii,  p.  664. 

2  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  bd.  No.  2,  p.  219. 

»  Uhlenhuth,  Centralbl.  f.  Bacteriologie,  Abteill,  vol.  xlii,  Beilage  p.  62. 
*  Meyer,  Zum  Nachweiss  von  Tuberkelbazillocin  Sputum  mittels  Antiformin, 
and  Hune,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1909,  vol.  xxxv.  No.  41. 

»  See  Levy  and  H.  Bruno,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1900.  No.  9,  p.  141. 
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I  purulent  lymph-node  or  from  an  ulcer  at  the  point  of  moculation  or  from  an 
^Etiipated  lymph-gland  itself.    Since  the  pseudotuoercle  baciUus  produces  similar 
},  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  organisms  found  are  acid-fast.^   Some- 
the  anjmala  die  in  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours,  from  an  infection  with 


^ 


eumococci  or  streptococci.    The  experiment  should  then  be  repeated,  after 
ting  the  sputiun  tor  ten  minutes  at  60®  C,  a  temperature  which  will,  accord- 
to  the  investigations  of  Forster  and  his  pupils,  kill  all  inflanunatory  organ- 
(  but  not  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

To  hasten  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  Bloch^  has  recommended  that  injections 
made  subcutaneously  into  the  guinea-pig's  groin  and  that  the  inguinal  elands  be 
Ji  squeezed  firmly  between  the  fingers.  Tuberculosis  in  these  glands  should  be 
<ldnonstrable  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically  in  from  nine  to  eleven  days. 
ir^r  staining  sections,  Hermann's  method  (see  p.  712)  should  be  considered. 

THE    DEMONSTRATION    OF    OTHER    MICRO-ORGANISMS    IN    THE 

SPUTUM 

For  the  detennination  of  micro-organisms  in  the  sputum  the  direct 
xrdcroscopic  examination  of  the  fresh  sputum,  expectorated  just  pre- 
viously in  the  presence  of  the  observer,  has  a  much  greater  value  than 
"the  much  overrated  culture  method.  (See  later,  Examination  of  the 
!Mouth  and  Pharynx,  Diphtheria  Bacillus.)  Most  pathogenic  bacteria 
present  in  the  sputum  occur  in  small  numbers  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
xnouths  of  healthy  individuals  as  perfectly  harmless  occupants,  so  that 
the  culture  can  deceive  by  distorting  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
bacteria  present,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  pathogenic  organisms 
ju^e  not  easily  grown  from  sputum  without  further  measures. 

They  may  be  demonstrated  in  dry  preparations  made  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  those  for  tubercle  bacilli,  stained  with  the  same  solu- 
tions and  according  to  the  same  methods,  except  that  the  subsequent 
treating  with  the  acid  is  omitted.  After  staining,  the  preparations  are 
leashed  in  water  only.  If  the  stain  be  then  too  intense, the  preparation 
may  be  subjected  for  a  very  few  moments  to  the  action  of  alcohol. 
The  latter  will  remove  any  of  the  precipitated  stain  and  render  the 
bacteria  more  distinctly  visible.  Most  bacteria  possess  so  great  an 
aflSnity  for  fuchsin,  gentian  violet,  and  methylene-blue  that  heating 
is  unnecessary.  Cold  preparations  will  stain  bacteria  suflBciently  inside 
of  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute. 

Oram's  Method. — Some  bacteria  stain  very  intensely  with  Gram's 
method,  while  the  other  elements  of  the  sputum  are  decolorized.  A  dried 
specimen  is  stained  with  anilin  gentian  violet  and  then  washed  with 
water;  Lugol's  solution^  is  then  added  drop  by  drop.  The  iodin  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  preparation  from  one  to  three  minutes; 
it  is  then  washed  with  absolute  alcohol  until  entirely  decolorized  macro- 
scopically. When  no  further  color  can  be  washed  away,  the  specimen 
is  dried,  and  then  examined  in  cedar  oil  or  xylol  balsam.  The  nuclei 
and  the  body  of  the  preparation  will  appear  entirely  decolorized  or 
very  slightly  yellow,  but  the  micro-organisms  will  be  stained  intensely 
blue  or  almost  black.  By  subsequent  counterstaining  (Bismarck- 
brown  or  fuchsin  ten  times  diluted,  Ziehl-Neelsen's  or  Czaplewsky's 
solution)  a  capital  contrast  stain  is  obtained. 

Beautiful  specimens  may  also  be  obtained^  according  to  Czaplewsky,  if  Weigert's 
modification  of  Gram's  method  be  combined  with  a  fuchsm  comiterstain.  Czaplewsky 

1  Berlm.  kUn.  Woeh.,  1907,  No.  17. 

3  This  solution  consists  of  1  part  of  iodin,  2  parts  of  potassic  iodid,  and  300 
parts  of  water. 
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describee  the  procedure  as  follows:  Stain  for  one  minule  in  csrbcdic  gent'ao  t^oIci 
(11  cc.  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  Rolution  of  gentian  violet,  10  cc.  of  alcohol.  50  ft 
of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  50  cc.  of  distilled  water);  wash  thirty  te 
sixty  seconds.  Lugol's  solution  (iodin  1,  potassium  iodid  3,  water  200);  wadi,  dry. 
differentiate  with  anilin- xylol  2  in  10,  to  which  has  been  added  1.5  per  cent,  oi  acetttae 
wash  with  xylol,  dry,  restain  with  carbol-fuehsin  diluted  up  to  I  in  10  (see  p.  71 1 1 
tor  about  one  minute,  during  which  time  the  xpecimen  is  wanned  slightly.  Tb» 
specimen  is  then  waslicd,  dned,  embedded  in  Canada  balsam,  and  examined  witti 
the  oil-ii 


Staphylococci,  streptococci,  diphtheria  bacilli,  tubercle  bacilli  fif 
stained  with  heat),  anthrax  bacilh,  bacilli  of  tetanus,  and  Frantel's 
pneumococci  stain  with  Gram's  stain  (Gram -positive  bacteria);  whereu 
typhoid,  colon,  influenza,  and  cholera  baciUi,  Fnedlander's  bacilli  (A 
pneumonia,  plague,  glanders,  and  the  pertussis  bacilli  decolorize  wili 
Gram's  stain  (Gram-negative  bacteria). 

This  property  of  decolorizing  is  only  a  relative  one,  for  individuab  of  cMxaia 
species,  wliich,  as  a  rule,  are  not  stained  by  Gram's  stain,  may  retain  their  stain, 
and  vice  versA.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  deooloiii- 
ation.  Where  mixtures  of  bacteria  and  not  pure  cultures  are  being  treated,  as  i> 
the  examination  of  sputa,  the  question  whether  certain  bacteria  decolorize  afm 
Gram's  stain  can  best  be  decided  by  subsequently  counters taining  with  a  fucbfin 
solution  diluted  ten  times.  Bacteria  which  decolorize  after  Gram's  stain  will  thca 
lie  stained  red,  and  the  Uram-positive  bacteria  blue  to  black. 

The  demonstration  of  Frunkel's  pneumococci  in  the  sputum  is  of  con- 
siderable diagnostic  importance.     They  are  usually  elongated,  lance- 
shaped  cocci,  generally  arranged  in  pairs  with  their  bases  approximated. 
"Hiey  are  surrounded  by  a  faintly 
staining  capsule,  which  in  dry  prep- 
arations usually  does  not  stain  at 
all.     Frankel's  pneumococci  have 
been   shown  to   be   the   cause  of 
croupous  pneumonia.    They  must 
not  be  confounded  with  other  dip- 
lococci  found  in  the  sputum,  more 
especially  with  Fnedlander's'  bo- 
called  diplococci.    The  latter  al=o 
posse.8S  a  capsule,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  etiology  of 
croupous  pneumonia,  although  they 
may   sometimes    1  e    present  irith 
pneumonia.      Friedlander's    cocci, 
when  strongly  magnified,  are  seen 
From  a     to   be   short,  plump   bacilli  much 
"*'■         larger  than  pneumococci.    Cultuiil 
differences  also  exist,  and  Gram's 
stain  decolorizes  them,  but  stains  Frankel's  diplococci.     W.  Wolf  htf 
furnished  ua  with  a  verj-  useful  double  stain  for  Frankel's  diplococci. 
The  dry  preparation  is  first  of  all  stained  in  anilin  water  saturated  with 
fuchsin,  and  then  placed  one  to  two  minutes  in  a  diluted,  transpaient 
aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue.     The  cocci  stain  blue,  the  capsule 
rose  color,  and  the  body  of  the  preparation  a  bluish  red.     [Staining  witi 
India  ink  brings  out  the  capsule  very  plainlj'. — Ed.] 

'  [Fnedlander's  micro-organism  is  a  spe 
as  the  various  species  designated  Bacillus 
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The  diagnostic  significance  of  pneumococci  is  limited,  because  the 
same  organism  may  be  found  in  the  normal  secretions  of  the  mouth  and 
in  non-pneumonic  sputum.  It  is  identical  with  the  organism  of  an 
experimental  sputum  septicemia  of  rabbits  and  mice.  The  pneumococci, 
however,  are  found  in  very  small  numbers  in  normal  mouth  secretions. 
According  to  modem  views,  any  bacteria  found  in  the  body  normally 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  acquire  pathologic  significance,  so  that 
we  need  not  modify  the  etiologic  importance  of  Frankel's  cocci  in 
pneumonia. 

In  the  ssproi)hytic  forms,  the  capsule  formation,  according  to  KoUe,  is  less 
pronounced  than  in  the  pathogenic. 

Pneumococci  are  not  always  easily  differentiated  from  streptococci,  as  they  can 
grow  in  chains  in  excretions  as  well  as  in  culture,  and  the  pneumococcus  and  the 
streptococcvis  may  both  show  lanceolate  forms.    The  distinction  is  even  more 
difficult,  as  the  elongated  form  of  the  individual  coccus,  as  well  as  the  capsule,  is 
not  absolut'ely  characteristic  for  the  pneimiococcus.    They  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered among  the  ovoid-shaped  streptococci,  some  with  elongated  form  and  vice  versd; 
t-bere  occur  among  pneumococci  perfectly  round  or  ovoid  forms.     All  this  apparentljr 
depends  upon  the  mtensity  of  the  growth.    And,  further,  there  are  streptococci 
with  capsules,  the  Streptococcus  mucosus.     In  culture  also  the  dififerences  are  often 
not  distinct. 

According  to  Levy,*  one  differential  point  between  the  pneumococcus  and  the 
streptococcus  is  that  the  former  is  decomposed  in  bile,  or  rather  in  a  solution  of 
sodmni  taurocholate,  in  contradistinction  to  the  streptococcus.  If  0.1  cc.  of  rabbit's 
bile  or  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  taurocholate  be  mixed  wnth  0.5  cc.  of  a 
bouillon  culture  of  pneumococcus,  the  cocci  are  decomposed  in  from  three  to  twenty 
imnutes,  and  the  culture  is  then  sterile.  The  Streptococcus  mucosus,  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  pneumococcus  (if  it  be  not  identical  with  it),  is  the  only  strep- 
tococcus which  behaves  under  these  circumstances  just  as  the  pneumococcus. 
With  reference  to  the  differences  of  hemol3rtic  action,  see  p.  720. 

The  influenza  bacillus^  was  described  by  R.  Pfeiflfer  as  the  cause 
of  the  great  epidemic  of  influenza  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineties.  It  is 
of  some  diagnostic  importance  (Fig.  782). 

It  is  a  very  small  bacillus;  is  hard  to  stain;  is  sometimes  arranged 
in  pairs;  is  always  found  in  fresh  attacks  of  true  influenza,  and  usually 
in  very  great  numbers,  free  or  included  in  the  leukocytes.     In  parts  of 
the  sputum  it  may  be  obtained  practically  in  pure  culture.     Pfeifi'er 
obtained  the  best-stained  specimens  by  allowing  dry  preparations  to  float 
five  or  ten  minutes  on  a  ver}'^  dilute,  pale-red  solution  of  carbol-fuchsin. 
Influenza  bacilli  are  only  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad. 
They  rarely  form  threads.    The  ends  are  rounded  off,  and  with  faint  stain- 
ing will  be  somewhat  more  deeply  colored  than  the  center,  so  that  they 
may  resemble  a  diplococcus.     This  appearance  may  also  be  produced  if 
two  short  rods  lie  side  by  side.     Influenza  bacilli  have  no  capsule  and  are 
not  mobile.    They  do  not  stain  by  Gram's  method.    Influenza.bacilli  can 
be  cultivated  only  on  media  containing  hemoglobin,  a  fact  which  may 
serve  to  differentiate  them,  for  instance,  from  the  colon  bacillus.     An 
appropriate  medium  can  be  easily  prepared  by  spreading  a  little  blood 
with  the  infected  material  upon  the  surface  of  ordinary  a^ar.     In 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  colonies  and  the  results  of  animal  inocula- 
tions, we  must  refer  to  Pfeiffer's  original  work. 

In  late  years,  at  least  in  Switzerland,  the  influenza  bacillus  has 
liardly  ever  been  found  in  the  so-called  attacks  of  influenza.     On  the 

*  Virchow's  Arch.,  1907,  vol.  clxxxvii. 
2  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  1893,  xiii,  p.  357  et  seq. 
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contrary,  the  causative  agent  has  apparently  been  the  pneumocoona 
of  Frankel,  for  it  has  been  found  in  the  sputum  of  these  cases  fre- 
quently in  great  numbers,  even  when  there  were  only  signs  of  broncbitii 
and  without  pneumonia.     If  the  influenza  observed  in  the  nineties  be 


I)   (»fWr  PfnSer). 


regarded  as  a  specific  disease  produced  by  the  influenza  bacillus,  which 
does  not  seem  to  the  author  to  have  been  absolutely  established,  it 
might  be  well  to  limit  the  term  influenza  to  cases  with  the  influenia 


Kg,  2S3.— Saprophytie  bacterid  of  the  mouth,  from  the  gatm.     The  Urse  rods  mrc  UpK"" 
buccaUs  <  X  Bbout  800)  (after  FiAokel). 

bacillus,  and  to  cease  applying  this  name  to  pneumococcic  infections  »Dd 
common  catarrhal  conditions. 

Has  it  then  become  unfashionable  to  diagnose  a  coryza  or  a  hroo- 
chitis,  or,  if  one  wishes  to  diagnose  etiologically,  a  catarrhal  eocciu 
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(meDingococcus)  coryza,  a  pneumococcus  bronchitis,  pDeumococcus 
tracheitis,  or  pneumococcus  pharyngitis?  Is  catching  cold  dismissed 
aa  a  cause  of  transient  ilhiess  attended  with  fever?  Who  has  dismissed 
it?  'With  vhat  right?  Has  it  become  a  menace  to  one's  reputation 
to  diagnose  such  things,  and  is  it  ecientific,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
laymen,  to  allow  the  nebulous  phantom  of  influenza  suddenly  to  loom  up 
on  all  sides?  Is  it  right  and  neceesary  to  console  a  tuberculous  patient 
who  has  fever  with  the  diagnosis  of  influenza,  instead  of  with  an  ex- 
planation that  his  illness  has  proceeded  to  a  febrile  stage,  and  with  the 
prediction  that  the  fever  will  again  disappear? 

Leplothrix  bucealis  and  other  saprophytic  bacta^  are  often  observed 
in  fresh  sputum,  for  they  grow  in  the  normal  mouth  and  there  become 
mixed  with  the  expectoration  (Fig.  283).  They  may  multiply  in  the 
lung  under  pathologic  conditions  and  appear  very  abundantly  in  the 
sputum,  especially  in  putrid  diseases  of  the  lung.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  actual  pathogenic  significance,  except  that  they  may  play  a 


(culture)  (  X  1000)   (kfter  WeicluelbMm). 

very  considerable  part  in  the  putrid  decomposition  of  secretions.  The 
bacillus  known  as  Leptothrix  bucealis  or  pulmonalis  may  be  easily  rec- 
Dgoized  by  its  size  and  shape  and  its  peculiarity  of  frequently  (not  always) 
staining  blue  with  Lugol's  solution.  This  latter  peculiarity  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  starch  content  of  the  nutrient  medium. 

The  MicTocoecuB  tetragemit  may  be  found  in  the  sputum  in  varioUB  conditions; 
inbiDnchitiB,  incavJtieBof  tiie  lung  especially,  and  aometkneB  in  tile  saliva  of  healthy 
people.  It  IS  a  Gram-positive  organi'^m.  The  tetrode  are  usually  isolated,  and 
often  summnded  by  a  colorleaa  or  faintly  stained  capsule.  They  can  be  distinguished 
Item  wrpinii  groupe  in  being  composed  of  one  layer  of  four  individual  oigacisms, 
UkI  not  of  a  cube,  like  the  Barcin(e(8).  It  is  pathogenic  for  animals,  white  mice,  and 
Suioes-pigs,  and  may  also  produce  suppuration  in  maa.  Very  possibly  it  aids  the 
*«''>efcle  SicilluB  in  destroying  the  lung  tissue  in  phthisis.  It  grows  reaoily  upon  the 
'•''I'aary  nutrient  media  and  does  not  liquefy  gelatin. 

The  same  possibility  applies  to  the  lireptococci  and  glapkyloeocci,  which  are 
ff^.  284)  founiJ  not  infrequently  in  very  great  numbers  in  tuberculous  sputum. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  differentiation  of  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus,  it  may 
»*  nmarked  that  a  distinction  is  not  always  possible  in  the  secretions,  because 
™e  ftieptococcus  does  not  always  form  chains,  and  the  staphylococcus  can,  under 
''^'U'nstaiiceH,  also  form  isolated,  generally  short,  chains  of  three  or  four  individual 
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oocci.     On  the  other  h&nd,  the  diEFerentiation  by  culture  is  alwajm  etxy.      (Bee  the 
many  text-books  on  Bacteriology.) 

Pathogenic,  i.  e.,  the  virulent,  Etreptococci  generally  form  longer  chains  ("  Strep- 
tococcus longus")  than  the  avirulent.  According  to  Maudelbaum,'  the  difi«ml 
varieties  of  streptococcus  can  be  differentiated  on  olood  agar  (2  paita  blood  and  i 
parts  agar),  since  the  markedly  pathogenic  forms  {"  Streptococcus  longua'[)  decolor- 


ize the  media  about  them  by  tiieir  hemolytic  action,  while  the  less  patho^ni 

;ci  mitior"  ("  S.  viridaos")  and  the  "  Slrept<>coccu«  saprophylicUB "  ao  am.  no 
The  author  obser\'es  that  the  green  coloratioti  of  the  blood  media  attributed 


to  the  non-hemolyiing  streptococci  serves  merely  for  w 

With  reference  to  the  difitinction  between  pneumococci  and  streptooocci  see  p. 
717.  On  solid  blood  media  the  former  behave  as  Streptococcus  mtUor,  ■- «-,  tber 
are  non-hemolytic. 

The  Micrococcut  catarrhaiis  is  almost,  always  found  in  the  nasal  secretion  in 
rhinitLi,  and  is  quite  frequently  observed  in  the  sputum  from  the  lungs.  It  difiws 
from  the  ordinary  staphylococci  by  its  much  larger  size,  by  its  decolorisatiiKi  by 
Gram's  method,  and  by  its  frequent  intracellular  location.  With  the  exception  of 
its  larger  size,  it  closely  resembles  the  gonococcus,  and,  like  the  latter,  as  weD  aa  like 
the  ordinary  staphylococcus,  is  frequently  grouped  in  pairs  as  a  diplococcu^  tie 
contiguous  sides  of  the  paired  cocci  appearing  distinctly  concave. 

More  and  more  proof  accumulates  that  the  micrococcus  is  identical  ivith  the 
meningococcus  intracellularis. 


Fife.  2Sfl.— Bordet'a  bndllui  of  wbot^nc-oou^- 

BonUt'g  Badllve  of  W/woping-emigh. — Bordet  ■  found  in  the  sputum  of  irboopinf- 
cough  a  specific  bacillus,  short.  Gram  negative,  and  colored  more  strongly  on  tue 
ends  (Fig.  286).  He  cultured  it,  and  demonstrated  by  a^lutination  anj  comple- 
ment deviation  experiments  that  it  was  the  specific  cause  of  whoopii^-cou^. 
These  findings  have  been  confirmed  by  Amheim.*  Cultures  do  not  grow  on  ordinaiy 
nutrient  media,  but  only  on  faintly  acid  media,  poor  in  nutrient  material,  with  * 
substratum  of  ascitic  fluid  or  blooa,  which  hinders  the  growth  of  most  sapropbytir 
and  pus-forming  organisms.  Upon  bis  culture-media  it  grows  al  first  veiy  sparingly 
and  almost  inviaibG'  and  only  abundantly  by  transplantation.  The  sputum  of  the 
early  stage  of  the  dLiease  serves  beat  for  cultivation.  Bordet  prepares  his  media ar 
foUowB:  To  200  cc.  of  water,  containing  4  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  is  added  100  gm.  (tf 
potato,  cut  in  slices.  Tliix  is  cooked  in  an  autoclave,  the  fluid  de<»nted,  and  a 
glycerin-containing  potato  extract  is  thus  obtained.  Fifty  ec.  of  this  extract,  ISOoe. 
of  a  0.6  per  cent,  sodium  chlorid  solution,  and  6  gm.  of  agar,  are  let  digest  in  tfar 
autoclave.  The  Ruid  is  filtered  into  teat-tubea  while  still  wairn,  2  to  3  ce.  to  each 
tube,  and  then  sterilized.    Some  blood  from  a  guinea-pig,  or  better  from  the  hiimkii. 


•Berlin,  klin.  Woeh.,  1908,  No.  31. 
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is  obtained  and  defibrioated  under  aseptic  precautions,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the 
defibrin&ted  blood  is  added  to  the  agar  in  each  t«sC-lube,  ehakun  up,  and  the  tubes 
are  tbea  placed  on  a  elant  and  allowed  to  cool.  This  medium  serves  for  the  culture  of 
atiier  delicate  micro-organifims  besides  the  whooping-cough  bacillus,  such  as  the 
gonococcus,  meningocoecuB,  influenza  bacillus,  and  others,  which  are  easily  over- 
grown by  saprophytes  on  ordinary  media. 

In  recent  yeare  bubonic  plague- has  occasionally  occurred  in  regions  in  which 
the  disease  is  not  endemic,  and  the  pea  baciUus  must  consequently  be  described. 
Although  baclerioloeic  laboratories  will  usually  make  the  bacteriolo^ic  dii^DOsia 
of  bubonic  plague,  it  will  oceaKionally  happen  that  the  physician  will  be  forced 
to  make  his  own  diagnosis,  and  in  such  casee  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  method 
of  bacteriologie  examination.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  cases  in  which 
l,he  lungs  are  affected,  since  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  may  then  almost 
exactly  correspond  to  that  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  or  croupous  pneumonia.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  pest  bacilli  may  be  found  between  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
in  the .  hemorrhagic  sputum  of  such  cases.  The  peet  bacilli  may  also  be  present 
in  the  uxpectoration  in  the  ordinary  bubonic  plague,  t.'zaplewsky  describes  them 
as  foUon  b:  Tliey  are  usually  short  rods  with  rounded  ends,  their  length  being  two 
to  three  times  greater  than  their  breadth.  They  are  occasionally  so  short,  however, 
that  they  resemble  cocci.  Thev  are  readily  stained,  tl>e  poles  appearins  darker  than 
the  central  portion,  which  may  be  pale  or  even  colorless.     (See  F^.  28a.)     This  polar 


Rl.  MT.— Micrococcus   tetiseeniu    {  X  about         He.  Z8S,— ABperwIlusfumigBtuB  (X  ■bout  360) 
son)  (afur  FrftnCel).  (alter  Frtnkel). 

(tain  may  be  most  beautifully  obtained  by  staining  the  bacilli  for  a  half-minute  in 
dilute  borax  methylene-blue  (stock  solution  witli  2  per  cent,  methylene-blue  and  5 
per  cent,  borax).  The  pest  bacilli  are  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  They  are 
non-motile.  For  methods  of  cultivation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  official  cora- 
nunications  of  the  German  government  for  the  bacteriologic  diagnosis  of  bubonic 
plague  (published  by  J.  Springer,  1902),  and  to  the  works  of  Kossel  and  Overbeck 
(from  the  Imperial  Health  Office,  1901,  Part  I). 

In  pulmonary  glanders  the  BacUii  maUei  may  be  found  in  the  sputum.  They 
euinat  be  sufficiently  identified  by  microscopic  examination,  but  for  identification 
najuire  to  be  grown  in  cultures,  and  particularly  to  be  inoculated  into  the  lower 
atumsls.  They  are  of  about  the  same  length  ae  tubercle  bacilli,  but  are  thicker  and 
■Ave  rounded  ends.  They  are  non-motile,  and  are  decolorized  bv  Gram's  method. 
Particularly  characteristic  is  an  alkaline  potato  culture,  which,  after  two  days  at  a 
temperature  of  37°  C,  presents  slimy,  drop-like  colonies,  varjjing  in  color  from 
™ney  yellow  to  copper  red,  about  which  the  potato  is  darkly  stained.  KoUe  states 
^t  other  bactena,  e.  g..  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  may  exhibit  a  similar  growth. 
MjiUus  malleus  ctows  upon  most  slightly  alkaline  nutrient  media,  and  best  between 
33°  and  37°  C.  Experiments  upon  animals  are  performed  as  follows:  A  guinca- 
pig  i«  inoculated  subcutaneousiy  with  the  suspected  material.  From  the  resulting 
"ollen  glands  a  tiny  piece  is  excised  and  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  m 
■aother  male  guinea-pig.  Upon  the  second  or  third  day  this  second  animal  develope 
•  chaiacteristic  orchitis  produced  by  glanders.    Since  other  bacteria  may  also  pro- 
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duce  an  orchitis,  the  niDrpholog;ic  and  cultural  ch&racteriHtic«  of  the  Bscilfau  rnaOd 
must  also  be  taken  into  considenition. 

In  the  Bo-called  wool-eorterB'  diseOEe,  which  is  nothing  else  than  pufanooiTy 
anthrax,  tlie  BacUiua  antkracis  may  be  found  in  the  Hputum.  (See  Fig.  309.)  ThCtt 
bacilli  are  easily  stained,  and  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their  size  (length  i  lo 
10  f,  breadth  1  to  1.5  /i).  The  ends  are  freouently  slightly  concave,  giving  (K 
to  the  ao-called  bamboo  form.  Tliey  liquefy  gelatin  and  grow  out  into  long,  nvia; 
chains,  which  develop  endogenous,  liighly  retractile  spores.  Mice  quickly  die  tiVr 
the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  anthrax  bacilli;  the  edematous  fluid  at  the  site  d 
the  inoculation  and  the  blood  contain  large  numbers  of  the  bacilli. 

The  occurrence  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  of  very  Bl%ht  diagnostic  >aipa>'- 
tance.  It  has  been  particularly  observed  in  the  pneumonia  of  typhoid  feser.  Tbe 
author  himself  liaa  seen  a  case  of  typhoid  in  which  a  serous  pleuritic  exudate  rat- 
taining  large  numbers  of  typhoid  bacilli  perforated  into  the  respiratory  poasigH 
and  was  expectorated. 

The  presence  of  sardnce  in  tlie  sputum  jiossesaes  a  certain  amount  of  intemc 
They  resemble  and  are  often  confounded  with  the  Micrococcus  tetragenus,  but  ait 
oonsider^ly  larger.  (See  p.  719.)  They  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  sputum.  Tn« 
Barcinie  are  beat  seen  in  unstained  preparations.  Fig.  201,  c  and  d,  giv«s  some  idea  oi 
their  appearance.    It  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  settled  whether  or  not  ibe 


Fl«.  280.— Peat  bacilli  in  >  imesr  made  from  s  bubo;  stained  with  methylene-Moe  (Kolfcl- 

sarcinffl  of  the  Htomach  (described  above)  are  identical  with  those  of  the  hat 
SarciniB  have  been  found  in  the  sputunij  chiefly  in  gangrene  of  the  lung,  bol  il*" 
m  tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  (pneumonomycosis  sarcinica).  Ssrciw 
should  probably  be  considered  saprophytic,  especially  when  we  con-sider  tbrir 
occurrence  in  all  these  conditions.  The  same  type  of  sarcina  may  devebp  intbt 
mucous  membranes  of  t'le  mouth  and  pharynx  of  debilitated  patients,  pnxhf- 
ing  the  grayish  spots  of  pliaryngo-  or  stomatomycoais,  and  from  this  source  IMJ  bt 
found  in  the  expectoration. 

_  Yeast  fungus  has  also  been  observed  in  sputum,  although  in  most  cases  it  ii  ■• 
accidental  contamination,  yet,  from  a  case  recorded  by  Busse,'  it  is  not  to  be  drdri 
that  It  can  have  pathoftenic  significance.  In  these  caaes  there  are  modenlt^ 
wnall  yeast-cells,  8  ."  in  diameter,  strongly  refractile,  becoming  clearer  on  the  »i^ 
tlon  of  dilute  soda  solution. 

It  has  recently  been  found  that  various  kinds  of  molds  belonging  to  tbe  pw» 
AapergUlua  (Pigs.  2R8  and  290).  or  perhaps  to  the  genus  Mucor,  may  develop" 
the  lung;  but  practically  only  when  there  is  some  coexisting  destructive  tavitT 
formation,  with  a  few  exceptions  described  by  Saxer  and  others.  The  cai-itie*  iHxw 
these  molds  have  been  found  are  almost  exclusively  devoid  of  odor.  The  wUtit* 
of  the  molds  to  putrefactive  bacteria  observed  outside  of  the  body  would  scan  U 

'  See  KoUe  and  Wassennann,  Handb.  d-  path.  Microoig. 
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make  it  probable  that  the  coturtant  antagonism  between  these  two  kinds  of  organism 
eoatinues  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  bo  that  the  asperii^  protect  a  pulmonary 
c&vity  from  putrefactive  bacteria;  and,  conversely,  toe  flaprophytic  bacilli  found 
in  the  m&jority  of  cases  protect  tlie  lung  from  becoming  overgrown  with  some  mold. 
UokLs  only  very  exceptionally  invade  an  otherwise  healthy  lung;  but  if  they  once 
eettlB  there,  they  aid  m  the  general  destniction,  as  is  definitely  proved  by  the  exam- 
iD&tion  of  trie  pathobgic  processes.  Very  likely  they  may  even  displace  the  primary 
pAthogenic  bacilli.     Casea  where  jmeumotiomycotU  asperyUlini    -- 


"^^^ 


©=* 


Fis.  200. — Axper^lluefuidiBtusof  thehiDg  (iwrtly  Hbematic) :  a.  a,  a.  Mycelium  of  upernUna  in 

nwt-likB   nya;    b,   aiHinuicium    ( X  2S5;    (after  Weicbeelbeum). 

to  be  primary  can  be  explained  in  this  way.  It  lias  not  been  proved  that  they 
ever  occur  primarily,  and  although  the  spores  of  aspei^llus  are  everywhere,  yet 
A»per;gillUH  mycosis  is  extremely  rare.  The  only  diagnostic  criterion  differentiating 
pncumono mycosis  aspergiUina  or  mucorina  from  ordinary  bronchitis,  phthisis,  etc., 
IS  the  demonstnition  of  the  molds  in  a  fresh  specimen  of  sputum,  or  in  a  dry  specimen 
stained  with  saffron  or  thionia  (Figs.  288  and  290)  (mycelium,  spores,  conidia). 
Tbe  varieties,  as  a  rule,  can  be  separated  only  by  culture  (sterile  moist  bread,  see 
special  text-books). 


Fig.  261.— Oldiui 


Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  described,  to  the  author's  knowledge, 
raly  four  cases  of  mucor  mycosis  of  the  lung,'  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  different 
■peciee  of  mucor.  More  often  there  are  aspergillus  infections,  in  which  the  Aspergillus 
fumigatUB  is  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  clinical  condition,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Sticker's  article,  "Mold  Infections  of  the  Lung,"  in  Nothnagel's  System,  1900. 

In  rare  cases  the  Oidiwn  aibieans,  another  mold,  may  develop  in  the  lung.  It 
is  best  detected  in  fresh,  unstained  preparations  of  sputum  (Fig.  291).  It  develops 
much  more  frequently  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and 
esophagus  than  in  the  lung.  From  any  one  of  these  sources  it  may  be  foimd  in  the 
■putum  (Fig.  291).  It  shows  best  in  unstained  preparations. 
>  See  Emerson,  Clinical  Diagnosis,  1906. 
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The  rare  cases  of  aetinomycosia,  the  diseaae  caused  by  roji  f^ngi,  which  infert  thr 
human  luns,  should  be  mentioned.  Their  course  cLinicslly  is  Bimilar  to  tiiat  of  nibfr- 
Gulosis  of  the  lun^,  except  that  inBt«ad  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  this  fungus  is  found. 
The  characteristic  yellowish  or  grayish-^reen  granules  (the  size  of  a  poppy  seed  <  d 
actiDomycoeis  can  ^neiuUy,  but  not  always,  be  recognized  with  the  naked  m 
(Fig.  2S2).  The  microscopic  examination  ia  not  always  decisive  either.  In  raw 
cases  the  microsoopio  rosets  at  the  fungus  are  to  be  found;  in  others  only  the  biMut 


Piff.  302. — YouDi  actinomycea  granule  (prepared  Kction).  In  the  midilke.  the  uijabBi  tm 
t  edce.  the  clubs,  which  brcome  much  ihicker  with  maturity.  From  a  prepantioD  MWHd  b 
un'B  method  (  X  630)  (after  Weich»llaum). 


Occasionally  even  coccus-like  structures  are  found,  the  actinomycee  belonging  to  tJw 
pleomorphic  class  of  streptotriches.  Generally  speaking,  microscopic  ekmrali 
of  this  sort  make  the  dioRnosiR  of  actinomycosis  very  probable;  HttU,  it  is  viet  Ki 
follow  Silberecbmidt'e' advice,  and  prepare  aSrobic  and  onaSrobic  bauillDn  ud 
agar  cultures  for  the  purpose  of  differentiation.     This  fungus  grows  anaSiobically.' 


J         «  9  « 


I,  10,  round  eUmenta  ( 


ntincn.fiokl)(» 
1000)  Uler  Hw). 


StTKptolhnx  of  the  lung  is  closely  related  to  the  last-named  fungus,  and  inu> 
sputum  of  an  infected  individual  smiilar  granules  are  to  be  found.  The  ^i'^ 
may  branch  and  resemble  those  of  actinomycosis;  they  are  also  Gram  FOMti"- 
CluDB  rarely  occur.     It  grows,  however,  aerobically. 

'  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrankh.,  1901,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  345.  . 

'fin  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred  to  J.  H.  Wright's  exhaustive  jtaoTp 
The  Biology  of  the  Micro-organism  of  Actinomycosis.  Jour.  Med.  R»«n* 
Boston,  1904-05,  xiii,  p.  349.— Ed.] 
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CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SPUTUM 

ALBUMIN  IN  THE  SPUTUM 

"Wanner  *  calls  attention  to  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the  presence 
of  albumin  in  the  sputum.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  albumm  in  the 
expectoration,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  inflammatory  process  to 
^'hich  the  sputum  owes  its  origin.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  Wanner 
notes  that  the  sputum  of  a  simple  chronic  bronchitis  is  always  practically 
free  from  albumin,  while  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  usually 
characterized  by  a  distinct  quantity  of  albumin. 

To  demonstrate  this  albumin,  a  measured  quantity  of  the  expectora- 
tion is  placed  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
and  violently  agitated  until  the  mucus  is  decomposed.     The  mixture  is 
filtered,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  3  per  cent,  acetic  acid.     The 
strongly  acid  filtrate,  which  contains  the  albumoses  and  the  albumin  of 
the  sputum  without  the  mucin,  is  now  treated  with  sodium  hydroxid  un- 
til it  is  only  slightly  acid  in  reaction.     If  necessary,  concentrated  saline 
solution  may  be  added,  after  which  the  albumin  may  be  coagulated  by 
boiling.     The  albumin  may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  strong  acetic 
acid  solution  by  potassium  ferrocyanid.     In  either  case  the  resulting 
precipitate  gives  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  test  for  the  amount  of 
albumin  in  the  sputum.     Esbach's  method,  as  applied  to  the  urine  (see 
p.  615  et  seq.),  may  also  be  employed  for  an  approximate  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  albumin. 

Wanner  estimates  the  mucin  content  of  the  sputum  from  the  glucosamin 
split  off  from  the  mucin  by  boiling  with  dilute  acid.  The  sputum  is  first  shaken  up 
with  two  volumes  of  alcohol,  filtered  through  hardened  filter-paper,  and  washed  with 
akohol.  The  precipitate  is  then  boiled  for  three  hours  with  10  per  cent.  HCl  in  a 
flask  with  a  return  condenser,  cooled,  neutralized  to  a  very  weak  acid  reaction,  pre- 
cipitated with  phosrphotungstic  acid,  in  order  to  separate  the  biuret  reacting  bodies, 
ajad  then  with  alkaline  copper  solution:  the  reducing  action  of  glucosamin  is  estimated 
qualitatively  and  finally  quantitatively.  Glucosamin  has  nearly  the  same  reducing 
power  as  glucose.     Mucin  contains  33.6  per  cent,  glucosamin.^ 

The  color  examination  of  sputum  by  means  of  stains  should  here  be  described. 
This  procedure  was  inaugurated  by  A.  Schmidt,  who  stained  sputum  with  Biondi's 
triple  stain.  Zenoni's  method  is  simpler.  The  sputum  is  spread  in  a  thin  smear  on  a 
cover-glass  or  slide,  hardened  in  alcohol  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  stained 
with  a  half-saturated  watery  solution  of  safranin.  When  examined  on  a  white 
background,  the  mucin  is  stained  yellow  and  the  albumin  red. 

CHIEF   GHARACTEEUSnCS  OF  THE  MOST   IMPORTANT 

TYPES  OF  SPUTA 

CATARRHAL  OR  BRONCHITIC  SPUTUM 

Ordinarily,  catarrhal  sputiun  is  essentially  mucopurulent  without  any  other 
admixtiues.  In  the  beginning  of  an  acute  bronchial  catarrh  the  mucus  usually 
predominates  and  the  sputum  is  scant.  After  a  few  days  the  expectoration  becomes 
more  abimdant,  less  tenacious,  and  considerably  more  purulent,  the  general  dis- 
comfort at  the  same  time  lessening.  As  recovery  progresses,  the  amount  of  pus 
diminishes  with  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  expectoration,  until  the  sputum 
disappears  entirely.  In  chronic  bronchitis  the  nature  of  the  expectoration  may 
vary  considerably,  being  at  times  more,  at  times  less,  purulent.  Patients  usually 
M  more  comfortable  when  the  sputum  is  fairly  abundant;  whereas  the  discom- 
fort is  increased  when  the  secretion  becomes  excessive  or  if  it  cease  entirely. 

1  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1902,  vol.  Ixxv,  parts  3  and  4. 

2  See  also  the  work  of  F.  Mtiller,  Zeit.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  lii. 
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SPUTUM  m  FIBRINOUS  OR  CROUPOUS  BRONCHmS 

The  sputum  of  croupous  differs  from  that  of  ordiuary  bronchitis.  Fibriacns 
coagula  in  the  shape  of  casts  of  the  bronchi  appear  in  the  sputum  from  time  to 
time,  usually  associated  with  more  or  less  blood.  Charcot's  crystals  are  vtery 
frequentljr  found  in  these  formations.  The  larger  coagula  are  apt  to  be  expec- 
torated with  very  severe  paroxysms  of  couching,  which  have  usually  been  precednJ 
by  more  or  less  dyspnea.  Hochhaus  has  shown  that  similar  formations  compoeed 
01  mucus  may  occur  in  this  affection. 

SPUTUM  m  ORDINARY  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

Macroscopically,  this  cannot  be  absolutely  distinguished  from  simple  eatarriial 
sputum.  •  Any  type  may  be  present,  from  a  purely  mucous  to  an  almost  purelj 
purulent  sputum.     In  well-advanced  ulcerative  types  of  phthisis  the  amount  d 
pus  is  us\ially  considerable.     Friable,  opaque  white  particles  always   make  one 
suspect  tuberculosis.    The  sputum  of  tuoerculous  patients  frequently  has  a  v«y 
bacf  odor,  especially  if  there  be  cavities  with  stagnating  contents.      A  posimie 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  can  be  made  only  when  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  founa;  but  if 
all  other  destructive  processes  of  the  lung  can  be  eliminated,  elastic  fibers  are  venr 
suggestive.    The  abundance  of  these  morphologic  elements  by  no  means  indicates  the 
severity  of  the  case.    There  are  very  severe  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  where 
no  bacilli  and  no  elastic  fibers  can  be  found.    These  are  frequently  very  malignam 
and  acute  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  imdermined  before  disintegration  o^  the 
pulmonary  infiltration  begins,  or  cases  where  miliary  tuberculosis  is  alone  responeibfe 
for  the  grave  symptoms.    Again,  if  the  catarrhal  secretion  be  profuse,  whkh  k 
common,  especially  in  unfavorable  cases,  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
will  seem  few  on  account  of  the  dilution.     On  the  other  hand,  we  not  unoommonlT 
find  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic  fibers  in  the  sputiun  of  early  tuberculosis  of  the  hsn^ 
where  physical  examination  reveals  no  abnormal  signs  or  only  slight  ones.    The 
significance  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  cases  of  this  sort  is  of  very  decided  importttQce. 
Naturally,  then,  any  variation  in  the  number  of  elastic  fibers  or  of  tubercle  bocilfi 
which  are  present  in  the  same  individual  cannot  be  interpreted,  in  and  of  ite^, 
as  indicating  any  marked  change  in  the  course  of  the  disease.    In  judging  the  vatne 
of  therapeutic  measures,  such  false  interpretations  have  frequently,  althoMgfa  im- 
properly, been  applied. 

SPUTUM  IN  ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

This  presents  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  sputum,  and  if  Dot 
complicated  by  ulcerative  phthisis,  is  without  bacilli.  There  may  be  no  sputum  at  sJL 
(See  p.  534  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stools  m  this  aSet- 
tion.) 

SPUTUM  IN  CROUPOUS  PNEUMONIA 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  sputum  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  its  blood- 
content.  The  blood  is  usually  uniformly  mixed  in  a  glairy  menstruum,  the  sputum 
appearing  almost  transparent  and  homogeneous.  Not  injfrequently,  however,  par- 
ticles of  sputum  free  from  blood  alternate  with  hemorrhagic  streaks  and  spots  or 
with  considerable  quantities  of  almost  pure  blood.  In  many  cases  the  original 
color  of  the  blood  is  almost  completely  preserved;  in  others,  especially  when  the 
blood  is  uniformly  mixed  with  the  glairy  menstruum,  the  blood-pigment  is  modified 
to  a  yellowish  or  brownish  red,  as  previously  described  (rusty  sputum^  sputa  aveta). 
Blood-corpuscles  can  be  recognized  microscopically  in  any  pneumonic  sputum, 
although  they  are  almost  completely  laked  out.    The  peculiar  change  of  biood- 

Pigment  producing  green  and  yellow  sputa  has  been  already  considered  (p.  607). 
neumonia  not  infrequently  gives  rise  to  jaundice  (p.  42),  in  which  case  the  sputum 
is  apt  to  be  yellow  or  greenish  and  show  Gmelin's  reAction  (p.  575).  Fibrin  coaguit 
are  not  uncommonly  found  in  the  sputum  of  pneumonia;  we  nave  already  ccwnsideped 
(p.  702)  their  peculiarities  and  the  method  of  demonstrating  them.  If  the  croupous 
pneumonia  and  the  fibrinous  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  by  which  it  is 
almost  always  accompanied,  be  complicated  by  a  catarrhal  bronchitis  of  the  laiiger 
bronchi,  then  the  purely  pneumonic  sputum  will  be  mixed  with  catarrhal  ekments. 
Pneumonic  sputum  is  usually  very  viscid,  on  account  of  the  nuclein  it  contains— « 
much  so  that  the  spit-cup  may  be  completely  inverted  without  spillmg  the  contents 
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liquid  sputum,  especially  if  it  be  abundant  and  dark  reddish  brown  in  color,  is 
often  &zi  unfavorable  sign  in  pneumonia,  as  it  frequently  indicates  the  beginning  of 
pulmonary  edema.  Such  a  dark  sputum  has  been  called  ''  prune- juice''  sputum, 
on  account  of  its  appearance.  However,  we  should  not  make  a  prognosis  from  the 
nature  of  the  sputimii  alone.  A  thin,  liquid  sputiun  is  an  unfavorable  sign  only  when 
the  other  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  for  not  infrequently  a  liquid  sputimii  indicates 
the  b^^nmg  of  resolution.  Fr^nkePs  pneumococcus  can  always  be  demonstrated 
in  the  sputum  of  croupous  pneumonia  (Fig.  281). 

SPUTUM  m  BRONCHOPNEUMONIA 

"We  include  here  deglutition  and  hydrostatic  pneumonias.  In  these  disorders 
the  sputum  sometimes  resembles  broncmtic  sputum  or,  like  that  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia, it  contains  blood.  This  is  easil}r  understood,  for  it  is  frequently  very  difficult, 
aside  from  the  macroscopic  distribution,  to  distinguish  broncho-  from  croupous 
pneumonia  histologically,  and,  like  the  latter,  bronchopneumonia  may  also  be 
tiemorrha^ic,  with  a  more  or  less  fibrinous  exudate.  The  bacteriolo^  of  broncho- 
pneumonic  sputum  may  vary  considerably.  Frftnkel's  pneumococci  are  not  infre- 
qtiently  found,  as  well  as  many  other  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

SPUTUM  IN  PULMONARY  GANGRENE 

This  is  characterized  mainly  by  its  intensely  disagreeable  odor.    It  is  usually 
very  abundant  and  liquid,  and  of  a  dark,  dirty-greenish  or  brown  color.     Greenish- 
hlack  particles  of  necrotic  lung  tissue  can  be  found  macroscopically  in  it,  and  besides 
them,  constituents  characteristic  of  hemorrhagic,  pneumonic,  catarrhal,  or  purulent 
sputum.     Odorless  gangrene  is  very  uncommon.    The  author  once  demonstrated 
an  abundance  of  sarcinse  in  the  necrotic  portions  from  a  case  of  this  sort.    If  allowed 
to  standy  the  sputum  of  pulmonary  gangrene  usually  separates  to  form  layers,  the 
uppermost  layer  containing  mucus  and  necrotic  portions,  admixed  with  au",  which 
float.     The  second  layer  is  liquid,  and,  the  third  (the  sediment)  consists  of  pus-cor- 
puscles and  necrotic  detritus.    Besides  the  ordinary  elements  of  sputum,  abimdant 
bacteria  of  decomposition,  fatty  crystals,  cholesterin,  leucin  and  tyrosin  crystals 
(Fig.  278,  c),  pigment,  and  bits  of  destroyed  lung  tissue  are  seen  microscopically. 
Eli^e  fibers  may  be  absent. 

SPUTUM  IN  PULMONARY  ABSCESS 

This  is  essentially  a  purulent  sputum,  and  often  has  a  very  foul  odor.  A  char- 
acteristic of  the  pus  when  mixed  with  water  is  its  fine,  shredded,  flocculent  appear- 
ance. (See  p.  701.)  If  catarrh  exist  at  the  same  time,  the  pus  is  mixed  with  more 
or  less  abundant  catarrhal  sputum,  provided  the  abscess'  has  perforated  slowly. 
If  perforation  take  place  suddenly,  large  quantities  of  pure  pus  are  expectorated, 
which  contains  microscopic  elastic  fibers  and  hematoidin,  cholesterin,  and  fatty 
crystals,  besides  lung  pigment  and  bacteria  (Fig.  278). 

SPUTUM  IN  PERFORATING  EMPYEMA 

This  usually  resembles  the  sputum  of  a  pulmonary  abscess  very  closely.  Elastic 
fibers,  if  present,  occur  in  very  small  numbers.  Hematoidin  and  other  crystals  may 
be  present-  (See  Fig.  278.)  The  sputum  of  an  odorless  empyema  majr  have  a  very 
foul  odor  after  penoration,  because  the  empyema  cavity  becomes  infected  with 
saprophytic  bacteria  from  the  lung. 

SPUTUM  IN  PUTRID  BRONCHITIS 

This  IB  more  or  less  purulent,  with  a  foul  odor  and  abundant  bacteria,  but 
without  any  elastic  fibers. 

SPUTUM  IN  BRONCHIECTASIS 

The  sputum  of  sacculated  bronchiectasis  is  mucopurulent,  but  it  is  often  more 
profuse  than  is  a  simple  catarrhal  sputum,  and  it  is  expectorated  periodically. 
Expectoration  is  easier  in  certain  positions  of  the  body,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  bronchiectasis.    The  odor  is  frequently  foul.     Its  microscopic  peculiarities 
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are  quite  like  those  of  the  sputum  of  putrid  bronchitis.  In  diffuse  bronchiectasis  the 
sputum  resembles  sometimes  the  above  type,  at  other  times  that  of  simple  catarriiAi 
sputum.    The  odor  may  or  may  not  be  foul. 

SEROUS  SPUTUM  IN  PULMONARY  EDEMA  AND  IN  PERFORATING 

SEROUS  PLEURISY 

The  sputum  in  edema  of  the  lung  is  colorless  or  faintly  tinged  with  bkxxi, 
foamy,  and  somewhat  opaque,  and  usually  profuse.  It  separates,  upon  standing* 
into  a  lower  liquid  and  an  upper  foamy  layer.  The  latter  is  c^uite  abundant. 
At  the  bottom  there  mav  settle  a  very  thin  Layer  of  morphologic  constituoitfi, 
which  consist  partly  of  leukocytes  and  lymphocytes  transuded  with  the  edem- 
atous fluid,  and  partly  of  other  elements  from  some  other  affection  of  the  lung, 
present  at  the  same  time  (bronchitis,  pneunionia).  Otherwise  the  sputum  of  pul- 
monary edema  consists  chiefly  of  pure  or  slightly  bloody  serum,  which  contains  a 
moderate  amount  of  albumin  (demonstrated  by  boiling  and  addition  of  acid]. 
The  sputum  raised  after  a  paracentesis  for  pleurisy  may  present  all  the  characterisiics 
of  that  from  a  case  of  pulmonary  edema.  The  French  call  this  expectoratioii 
"  albumineuse."  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  an  acute  edema  of  the  lung 
following  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Fortunately, 
however,  paracentesis  is  not  generally  followed  by  any  severe  symptoms.  If  a 
serous  pleural  exudation  perforate  the  lung  and  is  then  expectorated,  the  sputum 
will  resemble  that  in  edema.^  This  is,  of  course,  very  rare,  but  it  does  occur.  The 
sputum  from  a  pleurisy  can  in  such  cases  be  differentiated  by  means  of  its  greater 
albumin  content  from  the  sputum  in  edema,  the  fluid,  as  a  rule,  becoming  aolid  after 
addition  of  acid  and  boiling. 

SPUTUM  IN  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  PULMONARY  HEMORRHAGE  AND 
IN  HEMORRHAGIC  INFARCTION  OF  THE  LUNG 

In  marked  hemorrhages  of  the  lung  proper,  such  as  occur  after  injury,  or  m 
tuberculosis  or  new-growths,  the  sputum  may  consist  chiefly  of  blood.  It  is  usua0f 
bright  red,  whether  it  comes  from  the  pulmonary  artery  or  from  one  of  the  veins  or 
capillaries,  because  the  dark  venous  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  its  course  along 
the  bronchi  has  usually  been  sufficiently  ac'rated  to  be  rendered  more  or  less  arteriaT 
The  intimate  admixture  of  the  blood  with  air  in  the  lung  causes  the  frothy  nature  of 
the  expectoration.  Tliis  frothy  appearance  and  bright-red  color,  and  the  fact  i\iai 
the  blood  is  coughed  up,  are  usually  ctiaracteristic  enough  to  establish  the  diagnosis 
that  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  is  in  the  lung. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  diflicult  to  determine  whether  the  blood  c6mes  from 
the  lung  or  from  the  digestive  tract,  especially  from  the  stomach.  Differentiatioo 
is  usually  easy,  provided  the  physician  himself  sees  the  hemorrhage  occur,  but  it  is 
often  very  ham  to  judge  from  the  patient's  statements.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient 
takes  no  special  note  of  his  condition,  on  account  of  excitement,  and  is  not  sure 
whether  he  coughed  or  vomited  the  blood:  and,  in  the  second  place,  vomiting  may 
be  produced  by  the  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  accompanying  a  pulmonanr 
hemorrhage;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  vomiting  blood  from  the  stomach  may  start  116 
of  coughing,  on  account  of  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  larynx. 

Wlien  in  doubt,  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  objective  examination  of 
the  blood.  Frothy,  bright-red  blood  favors  the  diagnosis  of  a  hemorrhage  from 
the  lung.  Blood  from  the  stomach  is  more  apt  to  be  dark  (methemoglooin  and 
hematin),  partly  coagulated,  and  not  foamy,  because  it  has  been  more  or  less  digested- 
Bright-red  blood  may  come  from  a  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  where  an  ulcer  has 
eroded  an  artery  of  the  stomach  and  the  blood  is  vomited  in  such  laige  quantitie« 
that  it  is  still  bright  reti  without  having  undergone  any  chan^.  On  the  otner  hand, 
in  exceptional  cases  dark  blood,  without  admixture  of  air,  is  obser\'ed  in  a  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lung  when  the  eroded  vessel  is  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
from  which  the  dark  venous  blood  has  been  expectorated  so  quickly  that  it  has  under- 
gone no  change. 

The  reaction  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  differential  point  between  blood 
from  the  lungs  and  that  from  the  stomach.  The  former  is  said  to  be  alkaline: 
the  latter  acid,  on  account  of  the  admixture  of  gastric  juice.     But  this  is  true  only 

^  Sahli,  I>ber,  die  Perforation  serdser  Exsudate,  etc.,  Mittheilungen  aus  klin.  a. 
med.  Instituten  der  Schweiz,  1894,  vol.  i,  part  9. 
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when  the  etoxnach  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  secretion  at  the  time  that 
the  y>looci  is  vomited. 

No  one  point  can  be  considered  absolute  in  differentiating  between  a  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lung  and  one  from  the  stomach.     Nevertheless,  it  is  usually  not 
very  difficult  to  decide  in  any  given  case.     Examination  of  the  patient  is  more 
important  than  is  the  consistence  of  the  blood,  and  especially  a  careful  attention 
to  the  symptoms  preceding  or  following  the  hemorrhage.     A  patient  with  hemor- 
rhage from  the  stomach  usuall^r  gives  a  history  of  previous  gastric  difficulty,  or 
such  a  disturbance  can  be  determined  after  the  hemorrhage  has  taken  place.  Patients 
^ho  have  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  usually  pass  blood  in  their  movements. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  with  hemorrhage  from  the  lung  has  usually  been  subject 
to  a  coxigh  before  or  after  the  bleeding.    The  expectoration  is  almost  always  blood- 
iVnged  for  days  after  the  hemorrhage,  either  blood  red  or  brownish.    If  all  these 
points  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  diagnosis  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  difficult. 

Slight  hemorrhages  from  the  lung,  as  contrasted  with  a  true  hemoptysis,  will 
cause  more  or  less  tinging  of  a  catarrhal  sputum.    The  blood  is  not  so  intimately 
mixed  with  the  expectoration  as  it  is  in  the  sputum  of  pneumonia,  but  occurs  in 
streaks.     A  sputimi  of  this  sort  does  not  always  come  from  the  lung,  and  so  often 
causes  patients  quite  unnecesstuy  worry.     It  is  very  uncommon  to  have  hemoptysis 
proper  from  the  larynx  or  trachea  (for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no  large 
vessels  there).    But  slight,  streak-like  hemorrhages  may  arise  from  the  small  vessels 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  bronchi,  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  or  of  the 
pharynx  itself.     Bronchitis  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  hemorrhagic  sputum,  for, 
during  the  last  influenza  epidemic,  gome  patients  expectorated  for  weeks  a  blood- 
tin^ea  catarrhal  sputum  without  any  especial  disturbance  of  the  general  'condition. 
It  IS  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  these  various  conditions.    Besides 
this,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  clots  coming  from  an  epistaxis  which  has  occurred 
during  sleep  may  become  mixed  with  the  sputum  in  the  pharynx  as  the  blood  is 
Bi^-allowed.     Such  sputum  may  be  erroneously  attributed  to  a  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage.    A  careful  examination  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  nasal  passages  will  gener- 
ally settle  the  diagnosis. 

Most  cases  of  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lung  present  a  typical  sputum; 
dark  and  bloody,  and  resembling  pure  blood.  In  its  tenacious  consistence,  how- 
ever, it  resembles  the  sputum  of  pneumonia.  In  fact,  the  sputum  in  these  cases 
is  an  intimate  mixture  of  blood  with  a  tenacious  exudation.  Besides  this  typical 
form,  the  sputum  of  infarction  shows  many  varieties,  in  some  cases  resembling 
the  sputum  of  tuberculous  hemoptysis,  in  other  cases  that  of  pneumonia. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

The  examination  of  the  blood  furnishes  a  number  of  important 
diagnostic  data.  Several  of  the  methods  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be 
employed  at  the  bedside  in  daily  practice,  whereas  others  are  too  com- 
plicated for  such  a  purpose. 

BJETHOD   OF  OBTAINING  BLOOD  FOR  EXAMINATION 

A  few  drops  are  sufficient  for  microscopic  examination,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  coagulability,  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood,  for  counting  the  cells,  for  serum  reactions,  etc.  This  may  be 
obtained  by  puncturing  the  tip  of  a  patient's  finger  with  a  needle,  or, 
better,  sharp  lancet.^ 

Francke's  instrument  ^  (Fig.  294)  pierces  the  skin  very  rapidly  with 

*  The  blood  is  often  taken  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  but  this  is  of  no  particular 
•dvantage. 

^  See  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  2,  p.  27.  [A  similar  one  is  made  by  Baker  & 
Co-,  of  London.     It  is  smaller  and  very  satisfactory.     (See  Fig.  295.) — Ed.] 
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a  narrow,  needle-like  lancet  to  a  depth  which  can  be  readily  regulated 
It  does  not  cause  serious  pain.  Pressing  on  the  lever  suddenly  releases 
a  spiral  spring  in  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  which  drives  the  point 
of  the  lancet  into  the  skin  to  a  depth  regulated  by  the  guard  (</).  The 
blade  may  be  easily  removed  and  cleansed.  The  instrument  may  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  sufficient  blood  where  a  larger  quantity  is  needed 

(alkalinity).     The  author  formerly  strongly  recom- 
mended this  instrument  in  practice  (though  at  first 
sight  it  may  seem  unnecessary),  because  it  reduces 
the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  obtaining  the 
blood  to  a  minimum.      Unfortunately,  it   has  re- 
cently been  so  badly  made  that  after  a  short  time 
it  refuses  service.      Very  often  it  is  impossible  to 
unscrew  the  blade,  so  that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
disinfected.     The  author  has,  therefore,  constructed 
a  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  compact  instrument,^ 
in  which  the  puncture  is  also  made  by  a  lancet 
It  is,  however,  made  by  manual  instead  of  spring 
pressure;  its  depth  is  regulated  by  an  adjustable 
guard.      Since   the   depth  of  the  puncture  cannot 
exceed  the  length  of  the  lancet  exposed,  the  stab 
may  be  very  quickly  made,  and   is  no  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patient  than  when  Francke's  needle 
is  employed.   Since  the  blade  can  be  easily  taken  out . 
the  instrument  may  be  readily  disinfected.    Dr.  J. 
Hies  has  adso  devised  a  lancet  whose  blade  is  a 
sewing  or  two-edged  needle  (easily  replaced)  which 
may  be  sterilized  in  the  flame  and  thrown  away  after  use.     A  number 
of  extra  needles  are  furnished  with  the  instrument  at  low  cost.' 

Before  taking  the  blood  it  is  important  to  dry  the  skin  carefully, 
for  otherwise  the  drop  spreads  out  and  filling  the  pipet  becomes  diffi- 
cult.    Sterilization  of  the  skin  is  unnecessary. 


Fig.  294.— Francke's 
needle  for  removing 
blood .  for  clinical  pur- 
poses (about  one-naif 
Its  actual  site). 


Fig.  295. — Blood-needle. 

If  several  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  be  required,  wet-cupping  may 
oe  employed;  but  since  the  blood  coagulates  so  rapidly  that  certain 
methods  of  investigation  are  difficult  of  execution,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
cannula  inserted  into  a  vein.     An  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  with  a 

1  Made  by  Buchi,  in  Bern. 

'  This  instrument  with  extra  needles  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Sch£ier  &  Co-» 
in  Bern,  for  4  francs. 
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large  needle  may  be  all  that  is  required;  but  when  quite  large  amounts 
are  necessary,  they  are  best  obtained  by  a  larger  cannula,  through  which 
the  blood  flows  directly  from  the  vein.     A  piece  of  tubing  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  cannula.     The  cannula  should  have  a  lumen  of  at  least 
1  mm.     Its  length  should  not  exceed  4  cm.,  otherwise  the  flow  of  blood 
will  soon  be  interrupted  by  coagulation;  moreover,  a  longer  cannula  is 
difficult  of  manipulation.^    Whether  a  needle  or  a  larger  cannula  is 
used,  it  should  be  very  sharp,  as  the  vein  may  easily  be  pushed  aside  by 
the  point.     In  introducing  the  cannula  the  median  vein  is  selected, 
a  fillet  is  placed  about  the  arm,  and  the  instrument  is  thrust  toward  the 
heart,  since  this  is  usually  more  convenient,  and  as  nearly  parallel  as 
possible  to  the  cutaneous  surface.     The  author  has  convinced  himself 
that  this  method  is  not  adapted  to  the  quantitative  examination  of  the 
blood,  since  the  stasis  produced  by  the  fillet  quickly  changes  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  withdrawn,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
portion between  the  solid  constituents  and  the  water.     This  condition 
of  afi'airs  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  loosening  the  fillet  for  one  to  two 
minutes  before  the  blood  is  withdrawn.     One  does  not,  however,  al- 
ways succeed  in  getting  large  amounts  of  blood  by  this  method. 

QUANTITY  OF  THE  BLOOD;  DIAGNOSIS  OF  HYDRE- 
MIC  PLETHORA;  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE 
AMOUNT  OF  BLOOD  IN  MAN 

The  blood  in  man  is  estimated  to  be  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  body-weight, 
but  it  b  very  probable  that  this  ratio  may  be  chanced  under  pathologic  conditions. 
There  are  as  yet  no  positive  data,  although  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  clinical  interest 
to  have  accurate  inlonnation  upon  this  point.     After  acute  losses  of  blood  the  quan- 
tity doubtless  remains  diminished,  perhaps,  however,  only  for  a  short  time.     Further- 
more, when  the  body  is  deprived  of  water,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  is  utilized, 
the  blood  becomes  somewhat  thicker,  and  is  diminished  in  quantity.    This  probably 
occurs  in  cholera  and  in  the  acute  infantile  diarrheas,  judging  from  the  great  amount 
o!  water  lost,  the  slight  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  the  increased  hemoglobin. 
Quantitative  spectroscopic  examinations  and  hemoglobin  estimations  have  recently 
shoTvn  that  the  concentration  of  the  blood  increases  after  marked  perspiration  and 
siter  the  use  of  saline  cathartics  and  diuretics,  due  to  the  loss  of  water. 

The  demonstration  of  hydremic  plethora  (i.  e.,  an  increased  quantity  of  blood, 
due  to  the  retention  of  water)  is  of  particular  clinical  interest.  This  demonstra- 
tion is  sometimes  possible  from  a  determination  of  the  hemoglobin  percentage 
(see  p.  742  et  seq.),  which  falls  when  the  water  is  retained.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  It  is  possible  to  base  a  diagnosis  of  hydremic  plethora  upon  the  oligochromemic 
character  of  the  blood  only  when  the  latter  develops  acutely  imder  the  observation 
of  the  physician,  and  when  hemorrhage  or  other  common  causes  of  anemia  can  be 
excluded.  With  these  limitations,  the  fall  of  the  hemoglobin  percentage  is  a  useful 
indication  of  hydremic  plethora,  since  hemoglobin  cannot  quickly  enter  or  leave  the 
vesseb,  as  can  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  blood.  It  consequently  follows  that 
hydremic  plethora  or  retention  of  water  in  the  blood  is  frequently  to  be  recognized 
only  by  the  lowering  of  the  hemoglobin  percentage,  while  the  specific  gravity,  the 
dry  residue,  and  the  osmotic  pressure  remain  normal,  since  the  dissolved  constituents, 
partic\]darly  the  salts,  may  remain  in  the  blood.  In  cases  of  nephritis,  for  example, 
the  hydremo-plethoric  blood  very  commonly  exhibits  even  an  increased  osmotic 
pressure. 

The  conditions  of  so-called  "bloodlessness" — the  various  types  of  anemia — 
we  by  no  means  necessarily  due  to  a  deficient  quantity  of  blood,  as  has  been  pre- 
viousty  supposed,  and  as  is  mdicated  by  the  name.    But  the  constant  sign  of  anemia 

*  Such  cannulse,  which  are  also  used  in  the  Bern  Clinic  for  blood-letting  with 
P^t  advantage,  may  be  obtained  from  the  instrument  made  by  Kl6pfe  in  Bern, 
^hey  are  made  in  platin\mi  and  iridium,  as  well  as  in  nickeled  steel.  The  former  may 
he  sterilized  in  the  flame. 
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(oligochromemia,  pallor  of  the  blood)  is  due  to  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of 
blood-pigment.  Traumatic  anemia,  due  to  loss  of  blood,  is,  of  course,  at  the  fint 
associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  quantity;  but  even  this  condition  is  raind^ 
changed  to  a  simple  oligochromemia,  the  blood  lost  being  rapidly  replaced  by  absorp- 
tion of  lymph  from  the  tissues.  In  pernicious  anemia  the  quantity  of  blood  seems 
usually  to  be  diminished;  in  chlorosis,  often  increased  (p.  734). 

ESTDBIATION   OF    THE   BLOOD-MASS   ACCORDING    TO    KRONECKER 

AND  KOTTMANN 

Although,  from  variations  of  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood,  it  is  posabfe 
to  form  some  idea  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  blood-mass,  we  still  lack  a  clinical 
method  for  its  exact  determination.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that 
even  in  animals  such  estimations  are  attended  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Kottmann^  has  recently  described  a  method  that  can  be  applied  clinically.    This 
procedure  consists  of  intravenous  injections  of  a  known  amount  of  isotonic  ^ah 
solution.     From  differences  in  the  content  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  before  and  after 
the  illusion,  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  blood  may  be  draw^,  as,  the  giealer 
the  resulting  dilution,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  vice  vers^.     Kronecker 
and  Sander  in  1881  used  a  similar  method  on  the  dog,  but  it  was  soon  discarded 
These  authors  coimted  the  blood-corpuscles   in  a  known  amount  of  blood,  while 
Kottmann  estimates  the  corpuscular  volume  before  and  after  infusion  by  means  of  a 
hematocrit.     (See  p.  767  et  seq.)     This  instrument  was  especially  constructed  for 
accurate  work,  and  requires  a  very  rapid  electric  centrifuge  with  laige  radius.    The 
infusion  is  given  by  means  of  a  needle  thrust  through  the  skin  directly  into  one  of  the 
veins  of  the  arm.    In  order  to  get  accurate  results,  Kottmann  advises  the  u^  of  a  salt 
solution  made  isotonic  with  the  blood  of  the  person  to  be  examined,  acoordinf  to  the 
method  of  Hamburger  or  Dreser.     (See  Kottmann's  original  article,  loc.  cd?)    For 
approximate  determinations  in  the  sick,  in  whom  the  osmotic  tension  of  the  blood  is 
assumed  to  be  normal,  a  0.9  per  cent,  sodium  chlorid  solution  is  considered  isotonic, 
and  is  used  for  the  infusion.     For  the  estimation  of  the  corpuscular  volume,  blood  it 
obtained  by  a  prick  from  the  finger  or  lobe  of  the  ear.    To  prevent  coafulatiaii, 
Kottmann  adds  some  hirudin  to  tne  blood  before  centrif uging,  and  also  nm  a  few 
crystals  over  the  woimd,  so  that  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  it  at  once.     Between 
the  infusion  and  the  second  estimation  five  minutes  must  be  allowed  to  secure  a  thor- 
ough mixing  of  saline  and  blood.     Three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  st«rile  salt 
solution  at  Dody  temperature  are  slowly  infused,  five  minutes  being  consumed  by 
this  procedure.     By  this  method  Kottmann  found  that  the  blood-mass  in  nonnal 
individuals  varied  from  one-twelfth  to  one -thirteenth  of  the  body- weight.    This 
agrees  with  the  usual  assumption.     To  be  sure,  this  method,   as  all  similar  ones, 
gives  only  the  circulating  blood-mass,  i.  «.,  the  amount  of  blood  which  by  its  active 
circulation  mixes  intimately  with  the  salt  solution.      Naturally,  in  thof^e  vaFcuIar 
areas  where  the  circulation  is  slow  or  more  or  less  stagnated,  the  mixture  is  incom- 
plete, and  the  results   are,  therefore,  inaccurate.      A  drawback  to  this  method 
and  one  that  may  hinder  its  clinical  application  is  that  patients  usually  experieDoe 
a  rise  of  temperature  after  the  infusion,  although  without  other  abnormal  sjrmp- 
toms.     This  shows  that  the  procedure   cannot  be  considered  entirely  indifiFerent. 
The  author  advised  Dr.  Kottmann  to  experiment,  in  order  to  determine  whether, 
by  means  of  a  smaller  amount  of  fluid  or  the  ufc  of  another  salt  solution,  such  as 
Ringer's  fluid  or  some  other  similar  and  more  complicated  mixture,  this  method 
could  not  be  made  so  indiff'erent  as  to  commend  itself  in  clinical  practice.    Theae 
experiments  have,  unfortunately,  not  yet  been  attempted.    In  addition,  the  ordinary 
clinical  centrifuge  must  be  improved,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Kottmann, 
although  the  employment  of  the  hematocrit  could  easily  be  replaced  by  the  method 
of  Kronecker  ana  Sander,  namely,  counting  laige  numbers  of  corpuscles.    This  latter 
procedure  for  sucli  purposes  is  generally  considered  more  accurate. 

ESTIMATION  OF  THE  BLOOD-BJASS  BY  HALDANE  AND  J.  LORRAINE 

SMITH 

Haldane  and  Smith,'  following  the  method  of  Gr^hant  and  Quinquaud,  have 
determined  the  human  blood-mass  By  the  inhalation  of  definite  non-toxic  amount*  of 
carbon  monoxid.     The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows:  The  oxygen  capacity 

1  Kottmann,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  1906,  vol.  liv. 

2  Jour.  Physiol.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  331. 
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of  the  blood  of  the  individual  under  examination  is  first  determined,  this  being 
identical  with -the  capacity  of  this  blood  for  carbon  monoxid.    Since  the  oxygen 
capacity  is  proportional  to  the  pigment  content,  the  former  is  determined  by  a  coiori- 
metric  method,  .in  which  the  blood  of  the  person,  under  experiment  is  compared,  by 
meanB  of  a  colorimeter,  with  ox-blood,  the  oxygen  capacity  of  which  has  previously 
been  found  by  the  ferricyanid  method.^    The  person  to  be  examined  inhales,  through 
a  mouth-piece,  a  measured  and  harmless  quantity  of  CO  (100  to  150  cc.)  from  a 
rubber  ba!^,  which  is  supplied  with  O^  from  a  cylinder.    The  patient  also  exhales  into 
this  h&^  through  a  vessel  containing  soda-hme.     CO  from  a  graduate  vessel  is 
added  to  the  oxygen  in  measured  quantities  of  about  30  cc.    These  amounts  of  CO 
are  fon^d  into  tiie  respiration-bag  by  allowing  water  to  replace  the  gas  in  the  gradu- 
ate.    When  the  required  quantity  of  CO  has  passed  into  the  bag,  the  stop-cock 
of  the  container  is  turned  off,  and  the  patient  breathes  from  the  bag,  replenished  with 
oxygen  from  time  to  time,  imtil  all  the  CO,  as  sho\^-n  by  chemical  tests,  has  been 
exhausted.     (See  the  original  for  this  method.)     It  is  then  certain  that  the  measured 
quantity  of  CO  ha^  been  entirely  absorbed  through  the  lungs  by  the  blood.    The 
expired  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  soda-lime.     A  test  is  now  made  of  the  blood 
of  the  patient  under  experiment,  and  the  CO  content  is  determined  by  the  following 
method  (Haldane  described  this  some  time  a^o).     A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  blood 
from  which  the  previous  colorimetric  determinations  were  made  is  used;  2  cc.  of  this 
are  put  into  a  cidibrated  test-tube  (a).     In  a  second  test-tube  (6),  of  the  same  caliber, 
are  placed  exactly  2  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  blood  drawn  after  the  CO 
inhalation.     This  second  tube  snows  a  more  intense  coloration,  on  account  of  the 
CO  present.     In  a  third  tube  (c)  are  placed  2  cc.  of  the  first  blood  after  saturating  it 
fully  with  CX).     There  are  now  three  tubes,  with  equal  quantities  of  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  the  patient's  blood,  of  which  the  first  contains  no  CO,  the  second  contains  the 
amount  of  CO  derived  from  the  inhalation,  while  the  third  is  fully  saturated  with  CO. 
Add,  now,  from  a  buret  to  tube  (a)  a  solution  of  carmin  of  knoiMi  concentration,  the 
preparation  of  which  will  be  given  below,  until  its  shade  corresponds  to  that  of  tube 
(6),  and  note  the  amount  added — supjjose,  for  example,  0.46  cc.    Then  continue 
adding  carmin  solution  to  tube  (a)  imtil  its  shade  corresponds  to  that  of  the  fully 
saturated  solution  of  blood  in  tube  (c),  and  again  note  the  total  quantity  added,  for 
instance,  2.5  cc.    The  following  calculations  can  then  be  made:    Tube  (a)  contains, 
after  the  first  addition  of  0.45  cc.  carmin  solution,  a  total  of  2.45  cc.,  and  after  the 
second  addition  of  carmin  a  total  amount  of  4.5  cc.      The  relative  quantity  of 
carmin  solution  first  added,  as  compared  with  the  total  quantity  added,  is  m  the  same 

proportion  to  that  of  the  total  amount  as  ^^  :  ^.     In  order  to  express  this  in 

0  46      4  5 

percentage  we  make  this  ratio  —  x  :  100.    Then  x  =  100  .  g—  .  ^^  =  33  per 

cent.      Here  x  represents  the  amount  of  cannin  which  it  was  necessary  to  add, 
in  order  to  make  the  shade  of  the  original  blood  correspond  with  that  of  the  blood  to 
which  CO  has  been  added  by  inhalation,  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  carmin,  which  was  needed  to  make  the  shade  correspond  with  that  of  the  fully 
saturated  CO  blood.     Since  Haldane  has  found  that  these  carmin  additions  are  pro- 
portional to  the  corresponding  CO  content,  x  expresses  the  CO  content  of  the  blood 
after  the  CO  inhalation  in  percentage  of  the  volume  necessary  for  full  saturation. 
After  finding  these  data  we  calculate  the  quantity  of  blood  as  follows:     If,  after 
inhalation  of,  say,  1 50  cc,  a  CO  content  of  25  per  cent,  (by  volume)  of  the  total  amount 
needed  for  saturation  be  found,  and  if  then  tne  amount  of  CO  (or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  amount  of  Oj)  needed  for  saturation  be  found  with  a  colorimeter  by 
comparison  ^^-ith  ox-blood,  of  a  known  O^  or  (CO)  capacity,  to  be  20  in  100  volumes, 
then  the  CO  content  of  the  blood  after  CO  inhalation  equals  ^%  X  W?  ■=  t^JStt  •= 
j^  by  volume.     Consequently,  we  have  to  multiply  the  quantity  of  CO  mhaled  by  20 
m  order  to  obtain  the  blood-mass,  which  in  this  case  would  be  150  X  20  ==  3000  cc. 
These  writers  believe  that  the  quantity  of  CO  taken  up  by  the  muscles  and  tissues  can 
he  disregarded.     The  carmin  solution  is  prepared  in  the  following  way:    One  gm. 
of  carmin  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  several  drops  of  ammonia,  and  then  dissolved  in 
100  cc.  of  glycerin.     This  stock  solution  is  staole.     A  1  per  cent,  watery  solution 
^which  is  \mstable)  must  be  freshly  prepared  from  this  each  time  before  using.    This 
<liluUon  is  such  that  6  cc.  of  it,  added  to  5  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  ox-blood  solution, 
jiU  give  the  same  shade  as  the  blood  solution  fully  saturated  with  CO.    The  writers 
nave  found,  by  means  of  their  method,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  supposition,  the 
*n»ount  of  blood  in  man  is  but  fa  of  the  body-weight.    This  disagreement  with  the 

*  See  Barcroft  &  Morawitz,  Deut.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xciii,  part  3, 
^•^re  the  older  literature  is  mentioned. 
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higher  values  obtained  by  Kottmann,  using  the  salt-solution  infusion  (1 :  12  to  1 :  IS^ 
see  p.  732),  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  CO  method  must  be  considered  as  qyestianahip, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  CO  in  the  tissues.  The  author  believes  that  this  me^od  is 
not  altogether  clinically  safe,  for,  although  the  amount  of  CO  employed  (Pleech 
states  that  at  least  100  cc.  are  necessary)  probably  would  not  give  rise  to  disturbanoes 
of  health  in  a  normal  individual,,  yet  such  might  easily  be  the  case  with  weak,  unnnir, 
or  dyspneic  individuals. 

THE  CLINICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  ESTUHATION  OF  THE  BLOOD-HASS 

The  Haldane-Smith  method  has  been  used  clinically  by  Plesch,^  through  the 
application  of  a  new  chromophotometer.  He  has  also  found  the  blood-mass  to  be 
normally  ^  of  the  body-weignt.  In  cases  of  chlorosis  he  found  an  increase  in  the 
blood-mass.  Oerum'  nas  also  corroborated  clinically  the  experimental  evidence 
of  Haldane  and  Smith.  He  gives  a  cut  of  the  apparatus  used  in  this  work.  He,  too. 
found  an  increase  in  the  blood-mass  in  chlorosis.  In  a  case  of  pernicious  anemia, 
however,  he  found  the  blood-mass  was  normal,  while  in  this  disease  Kottmann  found 
it  decreased  {foe.  cU.).  It  should  be  noticed  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  blood-maas, 
one  must  consider  the  weight  of  the  body,  since,  according  to  Bollinger,  the  blood- 
mass  normally  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  muscular  development  azid  inveradj 

roportional  to  the  development  of  fat.    The  estimations,  therefore,  are  neoessaii^ 

ependent  on  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

THE  SPEOFIC  GRAVrrV  OF  THE  BLOOD 


§: 


Since  large  quantities  of  the  blood  are  now  easily  obtained,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood  can  be  determined  with  greater  accuracy  by  weighing  a  c;iven  vohuzie, 
making  use  of  the  so-called  pyknometer,^  either  one  already  ^dibrated  or  a  vessel  to 
be  calibrated  by  weighing  after  it  is  filled  with  distilled  water.  It  is  ob^'ious  tbu 
corrections  for  temperature  must  be  made,  in  the  former  case,  by  bringing  the  prk- 
nometer,  which  is  filled  with  blood,  to  the  temperature  for  which  it  is  calibrated,  while 
in  the  latter  case  the  vessel,  when  filled  with  water,  and  later  when  filled  with  bkwd, 
is  weighed  at  the  same  temperature,  generally  16®  C.  For  clinical  puiposes,  howe\-er, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the -blood  can  be  estimated  according  to  two  difikrent  methods, 
using  very  small  quantities  of  blood.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  areometric,  the 
other  as  the  capillary  pyknometric,  method. 

In  the  areometric  method  (Roy  v.  Jaksch,  Devoto,  et  al.*)  a  drop  of  blood  is  phoed 
in  fluids  of  different  but  known  specific  gravity,  e.a.,in  different  mixtures  of  water 
and  glycerin.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  tne  same  as  that  of  the  mixture  in 
which  the  drop  remains  suspended.  The  influence  of  coagulation  and  diffusioo 
militates  against  this  method,  and,  besides,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  great  many 
drops  of  blood  successively  from  one  and  the  same  patient;  it  has,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  may  be  performed  at  the  bedside,  without  any  analytic  balance. 

Hammerschlag's  Method. — Hammerschlag^  modified  this  method  by  plac- 
ing a  mixture  of  benzol  chloroform,  of  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1050  to  1060, 
in  a  test-tube  or  in  a  urinometer.  A  drop  of  blooa  is  then  allowed  to  fall  gently 
into  this  mixture,  and,  according  to  whether  the  drop  floats  or  sinks,  benzol  or 
chloroform  is  added  \mtil  the  drop  is  exactly  suspended.  The  drop  of  blood  can 
then  be  easily  removed  by  filtering  through  a  piece  of  linen,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  determined  with  the  areometer.  The  fluid  may  be  saved  for  further 
use. 

Ey kmann  ^  has  Jurther  modified  the  Hanmierschlag  method,  and  theretnr  has 
made  it  more  accurate.  He  has  obser\'ed  that  a  drop  of  fluid,  although  oi  a  diflereot 
specific  gravity,  may  become  suspended  in  the  given  chloroform-boizol  mixture, 

^  Verhandl.  des  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1907,  p.  584. 

2  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xciii,  p.  366. 

8  Ostwald's  modification  of  Sprengel's  pyknometer  is  conunonly  used.  In  regard 
to  the  employment  of  this  instrument  see  Ostwald-Luther,  Physico-Cbemiscbe 
Messungen,  Leipzig,  1902. 

4  Roy,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc,  1884;  Devoto,  Zeit.  f.  Heilk.,  1889,  No.  11,  p.  175;  t. 
Jaksch,  Klin.  Diagnostik,  1892. 

5  Zeit.  f.  khn.  Med.,  1892,  vol.  xx,  p.  444. 
•  Virchow'3  Arch.,  1896,  vol.  Cxliii,  p.  457. 
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but  that  the  height  at  which  the  drop  comes  to  rest  is  different  and  constant  for  each 
different  si>ecific  weight  of  the  dro{>.    Eykmann,  therefore,  employs  salt  solutions, 
which  show*  very  slight  differences  in  specific  gravity  (for  instaince,  0.0002),  which 
c&n  be  determined  by  a  fine  areometer.  .  The  solutions  are  best  prepared  by  mixing 
two  salt  solutions  of  different  concentration.    In  order  to  avoid  mistaking  one  solu- 
tion for  another,  they  are  colored  with  traces  of  different  anilin  dyes.     A  drop 
of  each  of  these  solutions  will  be  suspended  at  a  constant  height  in  the  chloroform- 
benzol  mixture.    A  drop  of  the  blood  to  be  examined  is  also  placed  in  the  chloro- 
form-benzol and  then  compared  with  the  salt  solution.    The  specific  gravity  of  the 
drop  of  salt  solution,  which  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  drop  of  blood,  shows  accurately 
the  specific  g;ravity  of  the  blood.     (For  details,  see  the  original  work.) 

In  the  capillary  pyknometric  method  Schmalz  ^  employs  a  capillary  tube  (capillary 
pyknometer),  1)  mm.  in  internal  diameter  and  12  cm.  Ions,  slightly  constricted  at 
the  ends  so  as  easily  to  retain  its  contents.  This  tube  is  dried,  filled  with  distilled 
water,  and  then  weighed.  It  is  then  carefully  dried  with  alcohol  and  ether,  filled 
with  the  blood  to  be  examined,  and  weighed  a^ain.  If  c  eaual  the  weight  of  the 
empty  capillary  tube.  &  the  weight  of  tne  capillary  tube  plus  the  water,  and  c" 
the  weight  of  the  capillary  tube  plus  the  blood,  then  c^  —  c  wiU  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  water,  and  c^'-^c  will  be  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  blood.    Therefore 

the  specific  weight  of  the  blood  will  be  -T^. 

Experiments  at  the  Bern  Clinic  have  proved  that  this  method  is  easy  and  accurate 
if  scales  weighing  to  ^  m^.  be  used. 

The  results  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  thus  far  have  shown 
that  it  IS  diminished  in  all  anemic  conditions  (ofigochromemia),  and  in  some  other 
cachectic  conditions  (nephritis,  digestive  disturbances),  although  the  percentage 
of  hemoglobin  need  not  oe  diminished.  The  normal  figures  vaiy  between  1.0455 
and  1.0665.  In  men  it  averages  about  1.0550;  in  women,  1.0535;  and  in  children, 
1.0512  (Peiper). 

Hammerschlag'  advocates  a  method  of  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
htood-plfisma,  based  upon  the  above-described  areometric  principle.  The  blood 
is  drawn  into  a  capillary  tube  3  to  4  cm.  long  and  I  to  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
tube  should  be  previously  washed  out  with  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  oxalate, 
to  prevent  coagulation,  and  then  blown  out.  Both  ends  of  the  tube  are  closed  with 
wax.  the  tube  is  set  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to  settle.  After 
the  blood-corpuscles  have  separated  from  the  plasma,  the  capillary  tube  is  filed  in 
two  at  the  pomt  where  the  two  layers  meet,  and  the  plasma  is  examined  according 
to  Hammerschlag's  areometric  method.  The  admixture  of  the  sodium  oxalate 
tohition  causes  a  slight  error  in  the  result,  but  so  slight,  according  to  Hammerschlag, 
that  it  need  not  be  considered  (?).  The  specific  gravity  of  blood-serum  may  be  de- 
termined in  a  similar  way.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  in  the  capillary  tube 
without  adding  the  oxalate,  and  to  stand  until  the  clot  has  pressed  out  a  surocient 
quantity  of  serum.  According  to  Hammerschlag,  the  specific  gravity  of  blood- 
serum  varies  but  very  little  from  that  of  the  plasma.  The  specific  gravity  of  plasma 
in  a  healthy  individual  ranges  from  1029  to  1032.  It  is  diminished  in  conditions 
Msociated  with  hydrops,  especially  in  nephritis.  In  these  conditions,  however, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  plasma  may  be  increased,  since  in  addition  to  water, 
proportionately  laiger  quantities  of  the  solid  constituents  may  be  retained  in  the 

Eykmann 's  method,  described  above,  can,  of  course,  also  be  used  in  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  plasma  or  serum.  In  order  to  obtain  plasma  it  is  best  to 
employ  a  sinedl  quantity  of  hirudin  (about  1  mg.  to  5  cc.  of  blood),  which  serves  to 
Pjevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  without  essentially  affecting  its  specific  gravity. 
The  ^as-content  of  the  blood  influences  the  specific  gravity  of  its  fluid  portion,  de- 
pending upon  the  exchange  of  ions  between  the  corpuscular  and  plasma  portions  of 
the  blood;  hence,  we  must  observe  the  same  precautions  in  these  estimations  as  in 
the  ^imation  of  the  reaction  of  the  blood-plasma  and  blood-serum  (see  below); 
that  is,  the  blood  must  be  centrifuged  for  obtaining  serum  or  plasma  with  the  most 
CMcful  avoidance  of  the  admission  of  any  air,  or  it  must  be  shaken  with  air  just  as 
carefully,  and  in  giving  results  one  must  state  which  of  these  methods  was  used. 

^Beut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  145,  and  Deut.  med.  Woch., 
1891,  No.  17,  p.  555. 

»  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  1892,  vol.  xxi,  p.  475. 
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REACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

The  normal  reaction  of  the  blood  is  alkaline,  the  decree  of  alkalinity  vaiTOif 
under  pathologic  conditions.  The  alkalinity  of  arterial  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  venous  blood.  According  to  Zuntz,  it  is  decreased  after  coagrulation.  A 
decrease  in  alkalinity  is  found  in  severe  (pernicious)  anemia,  but  not  in  chloroeis 
(Emerson;  see,  however,  p.  738),  in  fevers,  and  in  acidosis  arising  from  diabetei 
melHtus  or  cachexia.     According  to  Cantani,  blood  may  become  acid  in  choleim. 

The  peculiar  color  of  blood  renders  titration  with  mdicators  very  difficult,  so 
that  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  estimate  the  degree  of  alkalinity  by  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  blood,  on  the  ground  that 
this  amount  depends  essentially  upon  the  alkalinity.  Theoretically,  this  deduction  it 
questionable,  and/  moreover,  the  method  of  estimating  carbonic  acid  is  too  compli- 
cated for  clinical  purposes  and  requires  altogether  too  much  blood. 

The  blood  owes  its  alkalinity  essentially  to  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate,  alka- 
line sodium  phospliate,  and  the  alkaline  earths.     L5wy  and  Zuntz  ^  divide  this  alki- 
linity  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  depends  upon  the  diffusible  alkaline  salts  and  the 
other  the  acid-binding  value  of  protein.     Brandenbei>^  ^  estimates  the  first  portion  by 
bringing  the  blood  into  contact  with  alkalinized  piiysiologic  salt  solutions  of  varyini; 
degrees  of  alkalinity  by  means  of  a  diffusible  membrane,  tmtil  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  does  not  change  by  diffusion.    He  found  that  for  blood,  as  a  whole,  the  dtiffusibk 
alkali  is  to  the  total  alkali  as  1  is  to  5;  for  the  serum  as  1  is  to  2;  for  the  corpuscief,  as 
1  is  to  8.     According  to  Brandenberg,  the  diffusible  alkali  of  the  blood  as  a  vhote 
(alkali  tension  of  the  blood  measured  oy  means  of  the  alkalinity  of  a  soda  solutioi 
in  contact  with  which  the  blood  neither  gives  off  nor  takes  upaikali),  is  equal  to  60 
mg.  NaOH  for  every  1(X)  cc.  of  blood.     (Comjiare  this  with  the  normal  total  alkalinity 
of  laked  blood  given  on  p.  738.)    The  alkali  tension  of  the  "  whole  blood  "  is  reduced 
in  diabetes  mellitus  (acidosis),  in  uremia,  in  pneumonia,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
nephritis.     Brandenbei^'s  method  of  estimating  the  diffusible  alkalis  is  too  compli- 
cated for  clinical  purposes.     Hamburger  has,  however,  proposed  a  process  by  wwA 
we  can  determine  the  total  and  the  diffusible  alkali  separately.    (See  p.  739.)    Ii 
the  technic  of  obtaining  blood  for  alkali  titration  one  must  take  into  account  the 
fact,  proved  by  Hamburger,  that  the  gas-content  of  the  blood  (CO,  and  O^)  mariodly 
influences  the  division  of  the  ions  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plaana. 
If  one  wish  to  determine  the  reaction  of  the  plasma  or  serum  without  altering  the 
relations  artificially,  he  must  obtain  the  blood  without  the  admission  of  any  air.  and 
collect  plasma  and   serum   respectively  in  sealed    tubes.      For  this  reason  Ham- 
burger aefibrinates  the  blood  by  shaking  it,  in  a  flask  completely  fUled  by  bkxxl, 
with  glass  beads.     Since  large  quantities  of  blood  can  be  obtained  from  man  only 
bv  means  of  a  temporary  obstruction  of  a  vein,  whereby  the  CO,  content  is  artificiaDv 
changed,  the  precautionary  measures  mentioned  above  are  useless  for  met-bods  whidi 
require  large  amounts  of  blood  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  advisable  to  shake  the 
blood  with  air,  so  that  it  becomes  as  saturated  with  O,  as  possible,  in  order  that 
comparable  results  may  be  obtained.     For  the  methods  in  which  small  quantities 
of  blood  are  used  the  influence  of  air  cannot  be  ehminated,  and  here  also  it  seeas 
advisable  to  give  the  air  the  freest  access  possible.     It,  therefore,  appears  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  studying  tne  di\'i8ion  of  alkali  between  the  cot- 
puscles  and  plasma  as  they  are  found  within  the  body. 

The  teachings  of  physical  chemistry  in  medicine  have  brought  forth  certain 
complications  with  regard  to  the  conception  of  alkalinity,  since  very  frequently  the 
idea  of  alkaline  reaction  is  confused  with  the  idea  of  the  hydroxyl  ion  content.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  blood  can  practically  be  considered  as  neutml,  for,  aocordin^to 
recent  experiments,  there  exists  no  noticeable  excess  of  the  OH-  over  H-ions.  Bat 
there  is  not  on  this  accoimt  any  reason  for  giving  up  the  old  idea  of  the  alkaKne  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  hydroxyl  ion  theory.  Both  are  equally  important  propertiea, 
but  the  estimation  of  the  reaction  from  the  action  on  certain  known  indicatois  haa 
the  priority,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  imwise  to  replace-  suddenly  an  old  and  satis- 
factory idea  with  a  new  one.  This  can  only  lead  to  misimderstandings.  The 
reader  can  compare  with  this  the  author's  similar  remarks  on  the  reaction  of  the 
urine. 

1  Pfluger's  Arch.,  1894,  Ixxxviii. 

3  Zeit.  f.  kUn.  Med.,  1902,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  157-200,  and  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1902. 
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TITRATION  OF  OPAQUE  BLOOD  (after  Landohi-v.  Jakich)  ^ 

This  method  consists  in  a  modified  titration  of  minute  quantities  of  blood. 
A  series  of  tartaric  acid  solutions  of  known  acidity  is  kept  in  stock.  A  measured 
small  quantity  of  blood — for  instance,  0.1  cc. — is  add^  consecutively  to  1  cc. 
of  each  of  these  acid  solutions.  They  are  stirred  quickly,  and  the  reaction  is  tested 
with  some  very  sensitive  litmus  paper.  Titration  with  litmus  has,  of  course,  the 
disadvantage  that  this  dye  does  not  react  acid  to  CO,.  The  decree  of  acidity  of  the 
tartaric  acid  solution  which  is  exactly  neutralized  by  the  blood  indicates  the  alka- 
linitv  of  the  blood. 

Von  Jaksch  employs  the  following  18  test  solutions  to  carry  out  this  method: 


Solution     1  contains  in  1  cc.  0.9  cc.  liv 
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0.1  concent,  sol.  of  Glauber's  salt. 
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The  Glauber's  salt  solution  is  added  instead  of  distilled  water  to  preserve  the 
led  blood-corpuBcles  and  make  the  solution  permanent. 

j^-  and  Yq^  tartaric  acid  solutions  are  obtained  by  diluting  a  ^q  solution  which 

contains  7.5  gm.  tartaric  acid  in  1  liter  water. 

Von  Jakfich  obtains  the  specimen  of  blood  by  a  wet-cup.  Miss  Freudber^  ' 
undertook  to  determine  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in  cases  at  the  Bern  Clime. 
She  employed  Francke's  needle  (p.  729),  but  used  only  0.05  cc.  of  blood,  because 
it  was  difficult  to  get  0.1  cc.  from  so  small  a  puncture.  The  blood  is  sucked  into 
a  capillary  pipet.  Immediately  after  removal  it  is  blown  into  a  watch-fflass  con- 
taining 0.5  cc.  of  tartaric  acid  solution  of  an  average  decree  of  acidity.  The  mix- 
ture in  the  watch-glass  is  stirred  rapidly  with  a  little  glass  rod,  and  the  reaction 
tested  with  litmus-paper.  If  acid,  tne  experiment  is  repeated  with  a  weaker  solu- 
tion until  the  point  is  reached  when  the  amount  of  blood  employed  neutralizes 
the  acid  solution  exactly.  It  is  best  not  to  proceed  from  one  solution  to  the  next, 
but  to  skip  several,  so  that  the  outside  limits  between  which  the  degree  of  acidity 
^  may  be  auickly  obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  blood  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  alkalinity  is  lost  by  chemical  changes 
outside  of  the  vascular  system.  Especial  care  must  also  be  devoted  to  prepanng 
a  very  sensitive  litmus  p&per.  (See  text-books  on  Chemistry .8)  The  method  (3 
using  litmus  paper  is  as  roUows:  A  drop  of  the  mixture  of  blood  and  acid  is  dropped 
upon  the  j)aper  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  fluid  inmiediatelv  removed  with  a  piece 
of  white  niter- paper  which  is  known  to  be  neutral.  The  olood-pigment,  which  is 
the  disturbing  factor,  is  taken  up  by  the  filter-paper,  leaving  an  unmistakable 
8pot  on  the  litmus  paper  provided  neutralization  is  not  complete.  Only  neutral 
^tmus  Daper  can  be  used  for  testing,  because  the  blood-pigment,  even  after  it  has 
been  taken  up  with  filter-paper,  renders  it  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  recognize 
the  reaction  upon  red  acid  litmus  paper.  P'or  this  reason  neutral  (violet)  litmus 
pftper  should  be  used.  Successively  weaker  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  should  be  tried 
until  no  red  spot  remains. 

It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined  whether  this  method  of  blood-titra- 
tion  with  litmus  paper  gives  reliable  results.  The  uncertainty  depends  upon  the 
J'eU-known  pecuhanty  of  litmus  pigment  to  react  amphoterically  to  mixtures  of 
both  alkaline  phosphates  containea  in  the  blood  (primary  and  secondary). 

We  have  already  referred  to  this  difficulty  under  Acidimetric  Titration  of  the 
^rine.  Besides,  despite  the  addition  of  salt  solution  to  preserve  the  cells,  they 
P^dually  become  acid  in  reaction.  This  happens,  to  an  increased  degree,  the  longer 
It  takes  to  determine  the  reaction,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  results  are  inexact. 

.  ^l-andois,  Eulenburg's  RealencyklopSdie,  1895,  vol.  iii,  p.  161,  second  ed.;  v. 
J«8ch,  Zeit.  f .  khn.  Med.,  1887,  vol.  xiii,  p.  350. 

^    .'Freudberg,  Einfluz  von  Sauren  una  Alkalien  auf  die  Hamaciditftt,  Virch. 
Aith.,  1891. 

'Fiesenius,  Qualitative  Analyse,  1895,  sixteenth  ed.,  p.  100,  note. 
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The  principal  fact  obtained  bv  von  Jaksch  with  this  method,  and  coiroboraied 
by  Miss  Freudoerg,  is  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  diminishes  in  all  aneTmas. 
In  regard  to  chlorosis,  however,  see  p.  736.)    Von  Jaksch  found  the  same  to  be  tme 
or  diabetes  mellitus,  for  uremia,  and  for  fever. 

The  normal  alkalinity  of  the  blood  determined  in  this  way  corresponds,  ac- 
cording to  von  Jaksch,  to  0.26  to  0.30  sodium  hydroxid,  for  100  cc.  of  blood. 

TITRATION  OF  LAKED  BLOOD  (after  Lowy^  and  En^) 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  that  red  cells  gradually,  and,  therefore,  to  ii 
unknown  degree,  enter  into  the  reaction  through  contact  of  the  blood  with  the  tar- 
taric acid,  LOwy  has  proposed  to  lake  the  blood  before  titrating,  thereby  at  ooee 
completely  admitting  the  red  cells  to  the  reaction.  Besides  this,  he  employs  lae- 
moia  instead  of  litmus  as  an  indicator.  A  flask  provided  with  a  long,  nairow, 
partially  graduated  neck,  capable  of  containing  50  cc,  is  filled  with  46  cc.  of  0J2opcr 
cent,  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  5  cc.  of  blood.  This  solution  of  oxalate  d 
ammonia  lakes  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  coagulation.    Titratioc 

is  performed  with  a  ^  tartaric  acid  solution  (see  p.  737)  and  lacmoid^  P^P^i'*  whick 

ha^  been  saturated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  The  5  cc 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  a  vein.  (See  p.  731 .)  If  so,  however,  errors  due  to  stasis 
occur.  With  fresh  human  blood  LOwy's  values  varied  between  400  and  600  ipg. 
NaOH  per  100  cc.  of  blood.  These  are  higher  values  than  von  Jaksch  obtained 
with  unlaked  blood.  H.  Strauss'^  values  were  medium,  300  to  350  mg.  per  100  ec 
of  blood. 

8.  Engel  ^  modified  this  method  by  using  a  m^langeur  (see  p.  854),  diluting  0.06 
of  blood  100  times  with  neutral  distilled  water.     With  this  mixture  in  a  small  beaker 

he  then  titrates  from  a  buret,  graded  into  ^  cc.,  dropping  with  great  care  a  ^ 

tartaric  acid  solution  (1  gr.  of  tartaric  acid  to  1  liter  of  water).  The  end-reaetka 
is  tested  after  the  addition  of  each  drop  from  the  buret  by  wetting  a  piece  of  1m- 
moid^  paper  with  one  drop  of  the  solution  from  a  glass  rod,  and  then  detennin- 
ing  the  moment  when  the  yello^\ish  drop  (hemoglobin)  shows  a  sharp  red  line 
aroimd  its  margin.  EngeFs  and  Ldwy's  results  correspond.  The  relation  of 
lacmoid  pigment  to  mixtures  of  primary  and  secondary  alkaline  phosphates  shooki 
be  more  carefully  examined  before  any  judgment  is  formed  as  to  the  reliabOitT 
of  LOwy's  or  Engel's  method.  The  close  correspondence  of  their  values  with  tboee 
of  Salkowski  (see  below)  is  in  favor  of  their  accuracy. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Magnus-Levy,*  by 
the  use  of  Lowy's  method  in  diabetic  coma,  has  observed  extraordinary  marked 
diminutions  of  the  alkalinitv  of  the  blood — diminutions  corresponding  to  220  to 
260 mg.  NaOH  to  100  cc.  of  olood.  He  attributes  tiiis  diminished  alkalmity  partly 
to  neutralized  carbonates  and  partly  to  the  combination  of  the  proteins  with  acids, 
which  consequently  lessens  the  quantity  of  acid  to  be  neutralized  by  titration. 

SALKOWSKI'S  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ALKALINITY  OF  THE  BLOOD 

Salkowski^  has  recently  announced  a  method  of  determining  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  which  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  direct  titration,  with  all  its  as- 
sociated difficulties  (color  of  the  blood,  imcertainty  of  the  indications  in  titmtioo 
in  phosphate  mixtures).  Schl6sing's  apparatus  for  determining  the  amount  of  am- 
monia in  urine  is  employed.  (See  p.  652.)  A  kno\ni  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia is  added  to  the  blood,  the  alkalinity  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  and  the  aroomit 
of  ammonia  Uberated  from  the  alkalis  of  the  blood  is  then  estimated  bv  SchlteJi^^ 
method.  The  technic  is  as  follows:  Twenty  gm.  of  finely  pulverizeci  sulphate  of 
ammonia  are  placed  in  the  large  lower  dish  of  SchlOsing's  apparatus,  ioA  then 

1  PflOger's  Arch.,  vol.  Iviii,  Centralbl.  f.  Wissensch.,  1894,  No.  45. 

2  See  B6ckmann,  Chem.-techn.  Untersuchungsmethoden,  Berlin,  1893. 
8  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  1896,  vol.  xxx. 

4  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1898,  vol.  xiv,  p.  308. 

s  Furnished  by  Dr.  Wartenberg,  Apothecary,  Berlin,  SO.,  Reichenbeigerstmatt 
63. 

•  Arch.  f.  exp.  Pathol.,  1899,  vol.  xlii,  p.  197. 

'Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1898.  Ref.  in  Maly's  Jahresbericht,  1898> 
and  Waldvogel,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  43. 
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dissolved  by  adding  20  cc.  of  water.    Ten  cc.  of  a  ^  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  are 

placed  in  the  upper  dish.  Ten  cc.  of  blood  are  then  poured  into  the  lower  dish  with 
the  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  well  to  add  to  the  blood,  at  the  moment  it  flows  into 
the  graduate  in  winch  it  is  caught,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  oxalate,  so  as  to 
prevent  coagulation.  The  blo^  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  the  globe  placed  over  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  five  or  six  days  all  the  ammonia  that  has  been  freed  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  can  then  be  estimated  by  titration.  The  entire  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used  in  the  titration  because,  as  has  been  pomted 
out  by  "Waldvogel,  the  volume  of  the  acid  may  change  on  account  of  water  being 
given  off  and  combined  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  solution. 

The  teehnic  can  be  modified  by  using  the  Kruger-Reish  method  for  estimating 
ammonia.      (See  p.  652.) 

Waldvogel  gives  as  normal  values  for  men  350  to  400  mg.  NaHO  per  100  cc. 
of  blood;  for  women,  300  to  350.  In  fever  and  also  in  anemia  the  values  were 
lower.  The  blood-corpuscles  doubtless  enter  into  the  reaction  in  this  method. 
The  correspondence  of  the  values  found  by  Waldvogel  with  those  obtained  by  L^wy 
wouki  seem  to  support  the  value  of  the  method. 

Dare's  Spectroscopic  Method  for  the  Determinatk>n  of  the  Alkalinity  of  the  Blood 

Dare*  has  recently  suggested  a  method  of  determining  the  alkalinity  of  the 

blood  by  titrating  laked  blood  with  a  j^  tartaric  acid  solution.    The  end-reaction 

in  this  method  is  the  disappearance  of  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  hemoglobin 
and  its  replacement  by  that  of  methemoglobin,  the  author  assuming  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  hemoglobin  spectrum  is  coincident  with  neutralization.  Fur- 
ther investigations  are  necessary,  however,  to  determine  the  utiUty  of  this  method, 
since  it  has  not  yet  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  hemoglobin  is  not  destroyed 
before  complete  neutralization,  and,  furthermore,  the  spectroscopic  changes  de- 
pendent upon  variations  in  the  reaction  are  quite  slow  in  their  appearance. 

HAMBURGER'S    METHOD   FOR    THE   ALKALI    TITRATION  OF    THE    BLOOD 

With  especial  reference  to  the  estimation  of  the  dififusible  alkalis,  Hambui^ger  * 
ftrst  titrates  the  **  whole  blood "  which  has  been  laked,  and  then  the  serum  after 

the  method  of  LOwy  ^-ith  a  ^  tartaric  acid  solution  (see  p.  737),  using  lacmoid 
as  an  indicator.  By  this  means  he  determines  the  total  alkalinity  of  the  liquid  in 
question.  He  then  estimates  the  diffusible  alkali  in  another  portion  of  the  same 
liquid  by  a  method  to  be  described  later.  By  subtraction  of  the  dififusible  from  the 
total  alkali  he  determines  the  non-dififusible  alkali.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  access  of  air,  compare  p.  736.  The  method,  which  Hamourger  employs  for  the 
titration  of  the  diffusible  alkah',  is  as  follows:  One  hundred  cc.  of  the  blood  or  serum 
to  be  examined  are  mixed  with  double  that  quantity  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  The 
precipitate,  which  contains  the  non-diffusible  alkali  in  the  form  of  albuminates  and 
ana^pous  substances,  is  filtered  out  and  washed  with  alcohol.  The  original  filtrate 
and  washings  are  collected  and  placed  on  a  water-bath  to  drive  off  the  alcohol. 
Water  is  then  added  to  make  100  cc,  and  this  is  then  titrated  in  the  usual  way  with 
lacmoid  and  -It  tartaric  acid  solution.     These  examinations  show  that  "  whole 

bkxxi"  contains  much  more  alkali  than  the  serum,  that  the  non-diffusible  alkali  is 
plater  in  per  cent,  by  weight  in  both,  and  that  in  both  the  content  of  diffusible  alkali 
increases  by  shaldng  with  COj. 

ESTIMATION  OF  THE  ION-CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  BY  FRIEDEN- 

THAL  AND  SCHULTZ 

FriedenthaP  has  shown  that,  aside  from  the  procedures  which,  on  accoimt  of 
their  complicated  teehnic,  are  unsuitable  for  clinical  purposes,  the  ion-concentra- 
tion, employing  the  newer  physico-chemical  definition  of  reaction  (see  p.  736,  note  1), 
can  also  be  more  accurately  estimated  with  the  aid  of  indicators.  Since  the  different 
mdicaton  furnish  different  dissociation  constants,  it  is  possible,  according  to  Frieden- 

*  Proc.  Pathol.  Soc.  of  Philadelphia,  April,  1903. 
^Osmotischer  Dnick  u.  lonenlenre,  1902,  vol.  i,  p.  308. 

'  Estimation  of  the  Reaction  of  a  Liquid  by  Means  of  Indicators.  Zeit.  f .  Electro- 
chemie,  1904;  Pels,  ibid.,  1904,  and  Salesski,  ibid.,  1904. 
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thai,  to  find  characteristic  color  changes  of  certain  indicators  for  the  diffeient  km 
concentrations.  For  clinical  purposes  of  blood-examination  the  method  of  L  H. 
Schultz  ^  is  available.  This  writer  prepares,  by  means  of  a  method  which  cannot  be 
described  here,  four  acid  solutions  from  hvdrochloric  acid  and  sodium  acetate,  and 
four  basic  solutions  from  barium  hydroxid  and  ammonium  chlorid,  the  icHi-caueeo- 
tration  of  which  he  computes  as  follows: 


Acid: 

1.0  .  10-* 

2.0  .  10-5 

3.0  .  10-^ 

2.5  .  10-^ 

Basic: 

0.8  .  10-7 

2.0  .  10-8 

9.0  .  10-J> 

7.0  .  1(M> 

The  given  ion-concentrations  are  calculated  for  the  H-ion  of  the  acid  aolutioo, 
and  for  the  basic  solution  the  OH-ions  are  calculated  as  equivalent  H-ions.  He 
also  prepares  saturated  solutions  of  the  following  named  indicators,  by  dissolvi]^ 
about  2  gm.  of  each  in  200  cc.  of  distilled  water  at  30°  C.  and  then  filtering.  Scholti 
now  tested  the  action  of  these  solutions,  made  up  corresponding  to  their  lon-cooteiit 
upon  these  indicators  as  follows:  Of  the  indicator  solution,  0.1  cc.  was  used  in  a  small 
wnite  dish  of  porcelain  with  0.02  oc.  of  the  ion  solution,  and  the  reaction  observed. 
From  this  he  worked  out  the  following  tables: 


Acid. 

HCl  :  H-ions. 

1.0  .  10-*  2.0  .  lO-s 

Anilin  violet Green.  Greenish 

blue. 

Anilin  red Blue.  Blue. 

Anilin  orange Reddish  Reddish 

brown.  brown. 

Nitrophenol  (para) Colorless.  Colorless. 

Rosouc  acid Yellow.  Yellow. 

Litmus Red.  Red. 

Lacmoid Pink.  Pink. 

Phenolphthalein Colorless.  Colorless. 

Tropaolin Yellow.  Yellow. 


3.0  .  10-* 

Bluish 

green. 
Blue. 

Yellowish 
brown. 
Colorless. 
YeUow. 
Red, 
Pink. 
Colorless. 
Yellow. 


2.5  . 1(P 

Bluish 
violet. 

\lolet 
brown. 

Browniafa 
yellow. 

Cok>rksL 

YeUow. 

Blue. 

Pink. 

ColorfeflB. 

YeDow. 


Basic. 

Ba(OH),  :  OH-ions  calculated  in  equivalent  H-ions 

0.8  .  10                 2.0  .  10-»  9.0  .  10-* 

Anihn  violet Violet.                Violet.  Violet. 

Anilin  red Yellowish  red.    Red.  Red. 

Anilin  orange Light  reddish     Yellow.  Yellow. 

yellow. 

Nitrophenol  (para) Deep  yellow.      Deep  yellow.  Deep  yel- 
low. 

Rosolic  acid Orange.              Pale  reddish  Red. 

yellow. 

Litmus Blue.                  Blue.  Blue. 

Lacmoid Blue.                   Blue.  Blue. 

Phenolphthalein Pale  pink.           Light  pink.  Pink. 

Tropaolin Yellow.               Yellowish  Mahog^ 

red.  any. 


7.0 .  lO^t 

Violet. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Deep  yel- 
low. 
Red. 

Bhie. 
Blue. 
Pink. 
Mahog- 
any. 


In  testing  the  blood  for  free  H-  or  OH-ions,  about  0. 1  cc.  of  the  indicator  solutioD  is 
measured  out  into  a  small  vessel  with  a  white  background,  0.02  cc.  of  blood  is  added 
bv  means  of  the  capillary  hemometer  pipet  (see  p.  744),  and,  after  stirring,  the 
chan^  of  color  is  noted.  The  specific  color  of  blood  will  in  no  way  hinder  the 
carrymg  out  of  this  process,  as  one  can  demonstrate  by  adding  a  solution  of  knovn 
ion  content  to  the  indicator  solution.  An  hydroxy  I  ion-content  of  the  blood,  lepie- 
senting  2.0  .  10-*  of  hydrogen  ions,  would  reveal  itself,  for  instance,  through  column  6 
of  the  tables,  by  showmg  alight  tint  with  phenolphthalein  and  a  yellowish  orown  with 
the  tropaolin  solution.     Schultz  has  found  in  the  insane  cases  examined  by  him  oo 


^  Monate.  Psychiatric  und  Neurologic,  1908,  vol.  xxii,  Pt.  1. 
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noticeable  cha^s  in  coloration  of  the  indicators,  which  acrees  with  the  opinion  of 
Jriedenthal  and  H6ber,  so  that  the  blood  from  a  physico-chemical  standpoint  may 
oe  considered  as  a  neutral  fluid,  i.  e.,  it  contains  no  free  H-  or  OH-ions. 

ESTIHATION  OF  THE  COAGULATION  TIME  AND  THE 

COAGULABILITY  OF  THE  BLOOD 

Coaffulation  Time. — ^The  time  elapsing  before  coagulation  of  blood  occurs  varies 
clecidedly  under  patholo^c  conditions.  It  is  diflScult  to  give  any  constant  normal 
figures,  because  coagulation  depends  so  much  upon  external  conditions,  such  as  tem- 
peratuxe,  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  coagulation  takes  place,  tne  amount  of 
blood  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  wound  from  which  the  blood  is  taken.    This  is  the 


why  so  little  is  as  yet  known  Hoarding  patholc^c  variations. 

H.  Vierordt^  recommends  a  metnod  for  determming  the  coagulation  time  of 
hmnan  blood  which  can  be  performed  with  very  small  amounts  of  blood  and  which 
appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  most  sati^actory  for  clinical  purposes.  The  technic 
18  as  follows:  A  capillary  glass  tube,  about  5  cm.  long  and  1  mm.  in  internal  diam- 
eter, is  filled  with  blood  (by  capillarity)  for  about  one-half  cm.  From  the  other  end 
there  is  introduced  through  the  blood  a  white  horsehair  (about  10  cm.  long),  which 
has  previously  been  carefully  boiled  with  alcohol  and  ether,  care  being  taken  not  to 
toucn  the  end  which  comes  m  contact  with  the  blood.  To  avoid  warming,  the  capil- 
lary tube  must  be  handled  with  Comet  forceps.  Once  every  minute  the  hair  is 
moved  back  and  forth  for  J  cm.  throtigh  the  column  of  blood.  At  first  no  blood  sticks 
to  it,  but  the  moment  coagulation  b^ns  the  horsehair  will  show  a  reddish  discolora- 
tion. As  soon  as  coagu£,tion  is  complete,  the  horsehair  will  appear  white  when 
pushed  further  into  the  tube,  or  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  will  adhere  to  it  as  a 
compact  clot.  In  order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  complete  coagulation,  it  has  been  the  author's  custom  to  knot  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  horsehair.  At  the  moment  of  complete  coagulation  the  entire  co- 
agpiilated  blood-column  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  tube  as  a  compact  mass  when 
this  knot  is  brought  in  contact  with  its  posterior  portion.  Vierordt  found  the 
average  time  of  coagulation  with  this  method  to  be  nme  minutes.  The  author  has 
found,  however,  that  this  is  subject  to  extreme  variations  dependent  upon  the 
external  temperature  and  the  diioneter  of  the  capillary  tube,  so  that  the  time  of 
coagulation  can  be  assumed  to  be  pathologic  only  when  it  is  compared  with  a  con- 
trol test  in  which  normal  blood  is  employed  under  exactly  similar  conditions. 

A  much  simpler  process  for  the  determination  of  the  coagulation  time  of  the 
blood  is  given  by  Guiart  and  Gimbert.^  Upon  each  of  three  slides  which  have  been 
carefully  cleaned  in  potassium  hydroxid  solution  and  then  dried  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
is  put  a  fresh  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger.  The  three  slides  are  placed  horizontally 
under  a  bell-jar,  moistened  inside  to  prevent  evaporation,  ana  are  tested  every 
minute  by  carefully  tilting  the  slides  and  noticing  whether  the  drop  changes  its  form. 
Full  coagulation  has  taken  place  at  the  time  when  the  drop  does  not  change  its  form 
with  the  slide  in  a  vertical  position.  With  this  method  the  coagulation  of  normal 
blood  ^nerally  requires  about  ten  minutes.  The  blood  can  also  be  placed  in  a  test^ 
tube  without  moistening  the  slide,  and  one  notes  the  time  in  which  the  drop  of  blood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tuTO  begins  to  lose  its  motility  and  when  the  motility  is  entirely 
feet. 

Wright  places  a  measured  quantity  of  blood  in  a  number  of  capillary  tubes, 
keeping  them  at  a  constant  temperature  (37^  C.  and  18}^  C),  and  estimates  the  time 
of  coagulation  by  blowing  out  tne  tubes  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  At  first  he  es- 
timated the  coagulation  time  from  the  absence  of  motion  of  the  column  of  blood; 
now  he  estimates  the  coagulation  point  by  blowing  out  the  blood  upon  blotting- 
paper  and  demonstrating  tne  clot. 

The  method  of  Russell  and  Brodie  requires  a  complicated  apparatus,*  and  depends 
upon  the  determination  by  the  microscope  of  the  loss  of  motility  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles caus^  by  the  coagulation.  The  most  recent  method  for  the  estimation  of  the 
coagulation  time  is  that  of  K.  BOrker.^    He  places  a  drop  of  blood  and  a  drop  of 

*  Arch,  der  Heilk.,  1878,  vol.  xix,  p.  193. 

'  Pr^is  de  diagnostic  chimique,  1906,  Paris,  Rudeval. 
5  Jour.  Physiol.,  May,  1897. 

*  Pflflger's  Arch.,  1907,  vol.  cxviii,  p.  452,  and  Verh.  d.  Cong,  f .  inn.  Med.,  1907, 
p.  515. 
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distilled  water  in  the  cavity  of  a  hollow  ground  slide  and  sets  it  on  a  water-batfa, 
especially  constructed  for  his  purpose,  at  a  temperature  of  25^  C.  This  he  toocbee 
lightly  every  half  minute  with  a  fine  glass  rod  until  the  first  thread  of  fibrin  is  cau^ 
up.  The  apparatus  can  be  obtained  from  Albrecht,  the  mechanic  of  the  University 
of  TCibigen.     The  addition  of  water  seems  to  the  author  to  be  questionable. 

The  time  of  coagulation  is  shortened  by  stasis,  after  transfusion,  after  hemoTrfaaiEe, 
by  hunger,  and  by  the  majority  of  diseases.  The  statement  that  the  coagulatiuD 
time  of  the  blood  is  shortened  when  it  is  taken  from  an  area  of  passive  coDges^ikc 
is  in  marked  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  the  corpsie  after  suffocaiioo 
is  usually  liquid.  In  the  intervals  between  the  hemorrhages  of  henK>philia  the 
author  has  found  the  coagulation  time  to  be  markedly  prolonged.  During  the 
hemorrliage,  however,  this  coagulation  time  may  be  even  shorter  than  that  ob- 
served in  normal  blood.  For  uirther  details  in  this  connection  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  author's  article  in  the  Zeitschnft  ftir  kiinische  Medicin,  19(H-0d, 
"  Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Hiimophilie." 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  CONTRACTILITY  OF  THE  CLOT 

A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  obtained  from  a  vein  (see  p.  730)  are  placed  in  a 
test-tube,  and  the  behavior  of  the  clot  is  observed.  If  coi^lation  Le  abnomiaily 
slow,  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  sedimented  before  coagulation  is  complete,  and  the 
upper  layer  of  the  clot  then  appears  as  a  whitish,  so-cafled  "  bufi'y  coat. "  Great  dif- 
ferences, which  are  not  as  yet  quite  satisfactorily  explained,  exist  with  reference  lo 
the  rapidity  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  clot  loosens  itself  from  the  wall  of 
the  tuoe  and  contracts,  with  a  resulting  separation  of  the  serum.  According  to 
Hayem  and  LeNoble,  one  observes  a  lack  of  contractility  of  the  clot,  independent  erf 
the  rapidity  of  the  coa^lation,  existing  in  grave  infectious  diseases,  e.  ^..pneumonia, 
in  spite  of  normal  or  mcreased  number  of  blood-plates,  which,  according  to  many 
writers,  are  responsible  for  the  contractility  of  the  clot,  while  in  other  cases  (puipuia, 
typhus,  pernicious  anemia,  variola  hsemorrhagica,  and  cachectic  conditions  of  all 
sorts)  the  lack  of  contracting  power  is  associated  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blood-plates. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  HEMOGLOBIN  IN  THE  BLOOD 

A  lai^e  number  of  methods  have  been  recommended  for  use  in  this  important 
part  of  blood  dia^^nosis.  The  methods  available  for  clinical  purposes  indicate  oofy 
the  relative  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in  the  blood  examined  compared 
with  the  normal.  Clinically,  these  relative  values,  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
normal,  are  of  primary  interest.  It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  from  them  absolute 
figures  if  the  normal  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in  the  blood  be  known.  This 
is  in  a  normal  adult  13  to  14  gm.  in  100  cc.  of  blood.  As  hemoglobin  contains 
about  0.4  per  cent,  of  iron,  this  would  correspond  to  about  0.05  per  cent,  of  iron 
content. 

By  the  determination  of  the  relative  value  of  hemoglobin  in  percentage  of  the 
normal  it  was  heretofore  thought  that  the  normal  hemoglobin  content  maintained 
a  constant  and  invariable  value,  and  if  this  value  were  p£ced  at  a  nominal  100,  the 
relative  hemoglobin  value  of  anv  pathologic  blood  could  easily  be  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  the  normal.     A  blootf  which  had,  for  example,  only  |  of  the  color  >-alueof 
normal  blood  would,  according  to  this  method  of  explanation,  be  considered  as  con- 
taining 80  per  cent,  of  the  normal  amount  of  hemoglobin.     The  author  has  found  bjr 
his  new  hemometer  that  the  hemoglobin  content  under  normal  conditions  may  vary 
fully  20  per  cent.     Since  this  is  so,  these  calculations  in  percentage  of  the  nonnal  can 
hardly  be  employed  as   formerly.     With  the  exception  of  the  spectrophotonietric 
methods,  which  are  too  complicated  for  clinical  use,  the  author's  hemometer  for  the 
first  time  permits  accurate  and  error-free  colorimetric  examinations.     But  it  i»  not 
at  all  necessary  to  abandon  the  very  convenient  methods  based  upon  these  forms 
of  calculation,  althouc^h  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tables  which  one  find« 
have  only  an  empirical  significance,  the  values  of  which  each  ob8er\'er  must  establish 
for  himself  among  his  own  group  of  patients,  since  he  decides  between  which  scale 
values  he  will  limit  the  normal.     (Compare  the  author's  statement  regarding  his 
hemometer  on  p.  751  et  seq.) 

Leichtenstem  found  the  following  values  for  the  hemoglobin  content  at  the  ^•a^ 
ious  ages,  expressed  in  grams  per  100  cc.  of  blood: 
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38  hours 19.329 

2  days 21.160 

3  *•     20.451 

4  *'     19.488 

8     "    17.869 

10     '•     17.129 

14     "     16.124 

3  weeks 15.023 

4  "      15.362 

10      "      14.293 

12      "      13.828 

14      "      14.388 

20      "      12.928 

i-1  year 11.373 

2  years 11.151 


3  years 10.971 

4  "     11.341 

5  "     11.151 

6-10  years 11.796 

11-15     "     11.701 

16-20     **     13.034 

21-25     "     13.870 

26-30     "     14.727 

31-35     **     15.013 

36-40     **     14.685 

41-45     "     14.420 

46-50     *'     12.494 

51-55     •'     12.696 

56-60     **     13.150 

Over  60  years 14.790 


In  this  table  a  large  number  of  ob6er\'ation8  were  made  on  middle-aged  and 
old  people,  and  average  figures  were  taken;  but  for  the  earlier  periods  of  Hfe  only 
ansie  observations  were  made.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained 
in  the  blood  in  the  first  week  of  life  is  without  doubt  one-third  larger  than  the  aver- 
age during  the  third  and  fourth  decades.  During  the  following  weeks  the  quantity 
gradually  diminishes,  and  remains  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  below  the  average  from 
the  second  half  of  the  first  year  to  about  pubertv.  From  puberty  to  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  life  it  remains  about  at  the  average,  ancf  then  gradually  diminishes.  These 
nguies  correspond  very  closely  to  the  variations  in  the  number  of  blood^rpuscles, 
except  that  they  are  somewhat  more  striking.     (See  p.  763.) 

The  percentages  upon  clinical  hemoglobmometers  corresponding  to  these  abso- 
lute values  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  above  table  if  13  to  14  gm.  of  hemo- 
globin in  100  cc.  of  blood  be  taken  as  100  percent.  Stierlin^  calculated  these  per- 
centages, and  found  them  to  be  as  follows: 

Corrected  percentage.' 

Newborn  (1st  to  3d  day) 138.88 

J-5year8 76.58  \  70  a  a 

5-15     " 80.50  /  '*•**• 

15-25     "  88.88 

25-45     " 100.00 

45-60     " 87.50 

Miss  Perlin,  working  with  Fleischl-Miescher's  hemoglobinometer  under  Stoos's 
direction,  foimd  the  following  percentages  in  children  of  different  ages: 

Corrected  percentage. 
^'  Minimum.  Maximum. 

2  to  18  months 58  78 

2  years 60  80 

3  "    69  80 

4  "    70  84 

5  "    72     .  81 

6  to  10  years 74  85 

11  to  14  and  16  years 78  88 

Hemoglobin  determinations  are  of  great  value.  Only  since  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  have  we  recognized  that  an  individ- 
ual who  is  very  pale  need  not  necessarily  be  anemic,  and  that  the  pallor  of  the 
skin  of  the  face  may  be  due  to  lack  of  cutaneouc  transparency  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  skin  contains  only  a  very  slight  amount  of  blood.  (See  p.  38  etseq.)  And  only 
"ince  we  have  been  able  to  limit  iron  therapy  to  diseases  where  there  is  really  a 
deficient  amount  of  hemoglobin  has  it  become  rational  therapy. 

Clinically,  the  anemias  (see  Anemia)  include  those  conditions  in  which  there  is 
deficient  percentage  of  hemoglobin  (oligochromemia),  as  well  as  hydremic  plethora. 
(See  p.  731.)     Increased  percentages  of  hemoglobin  up  to  from  1 10  to  120  per  cent. 

*  BlutkOrperchenzfthlungen  imd  Hamoglobinbestimmimgen  bei  Kindem,  Arch. 
Mdin.Med.,  1889,  vol.  xlv. 

'  In  regard  to  corrected  percentage  see  p.  753  et  seq. 
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are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  so-called  full-blooded  healthy  individuais.     (See 
Polycythemia.) 

Numerous  observations  have  established  the  fact  that  the  hemoglobin  per- 
centage increases  with  increased  altitude,  just  as  does  the  number  of  blood-cor- 
puscles.   (Ck>mpare  p.  764.) 

ESTIMATION  OF   THE   COLOR  OF   THE   BLOOD  FROM   INSPECTI0R 

OF  THE  BLOOD  DROP 

One  can  form  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  of  the  presence  or  absoiee 
of  oligochromemia  by  simple  inspection  of  a  drop  of  blood  from  a  finger 
prick.  Pronounced  chlorosis  and  marked  pernicious  anemia  may  be 
recognized  by  the  strikingly  pale,  watery,  and  transparent  hue  of  the 
blood. 

TALQVISTS  HEMOGLOBIN  SCALE 

Talqvist  has  prepared  a  chromolithographic  scale  which  corresponds  to  the 
shades  given  by  a  drop  of  blood  caught  on  filter-paper  according  to  the  hemogiobia 
content.  The  gradations  of  the  shades  of  the  scale  correspond  to  hemoglobin  values 
differing  from  each  other  by  10  per  cent,  (notaal  being  set  at  100  per  cent.)<  By 
this  method,  of  course,  only  marked  differences  can  be  determined.  It  is  neverthe- 
less better  than  no  attempt  at  blood  examination. 

GOWERS'  HEMOGLOBINOMETER 

This  instrument  (Fig.  296)  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  (a  and  h)  about  II  cm. 
long  and  0.^  cm.  in  diameter.    One  of  them  (a)  contains  2  cc.  of  a  standard  picro 


Flg.  296.— Gowers'  hemoglobinometer  (about,  two-thirds  the  DAtuiml  riie). 

carmin  solution,  the  shade  of  which  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  normal  blood.    The  other  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  is  graduated  so  thai 
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the  level  to  which  2  cc.  of  fluid  will  reach  corresponds  to  100.  If  the  calibers  of  the 
two  be  ex&ctly  alike,  this  will  be  exactly  the  level  of  the  standard  fluid  in  the  other 
tube.  ^  Below  the  100  mark  the  tube  is  subdivided  into  100  equal  parts,  every  ten 
of  w^hich  are  numbered.  Each  of  these  parts  contain  20  c.mm.  Both  tubes  can 
be  held  in  a  vertical  position  by  setting  them  into  a  perforated  rubber  block  (c). 
A  capillaiy  pipet  (c)  containing  20  c.mm.,  with  a  small  rubber  tube  attached,  is 
used  for  convenience  in  sucking  up  the  blood.  A  non-graduated  pipet  (d)  is  used 
for  TnAking  the  appropriate  dilution.  It  contains  about  2  cc,  and  has  an  opening  so 
small  that  water  which  has  been  sucked  into  it  can  only  escape  drop  by  drop. 

The  tecbnic  of  estimating  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  is  as  n)llows:    Twenty 
c.min.  of  blood  are  sucked  up  in  the  capillary  pipet  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
avoid  coagulation.    The  point  of  the  pipet  is  wiped  oflf,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow 
blood  to  escape  from  the  lumen.     Its  contents  are  then  quickly  blown  out  into  the 
graduated  tube  (6)  partly  filled  with  water.    The  blood  and  water  are  intimately 
mixed  bv  stirring  and  by  repeated  sucking  up  and  blowing  out  of  the  fluid.    Tube 
b  with  the  blood-mixture  and  tube  a  with  the  colored  solution  are  now  set  up  side 
by  side  in  the  rubber  block.    A  thin  piece  of  white  tissue-paper  is  held  behind  the 
tubes,  and  their  colors  are  compared  by  transmitted  light.    Water  is  added  from 
the  larger  pipet,  drop  by  drop,  with  repeated  stirring,  until  the  color  in  both  tubes 
is  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  by  transmitted  light.    The  line  to  which  the  blood  solu- 
tion now  reaches  indicates  at  once  the  concentration  of  the  hemoglobin,  as  the 
amount  of  water  added  to  establish  a  definite  shade  of  color  is  naturally  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in  the  quantity  of  blood  used.    Growers 
acts  upon  the  theory  that  the  blood  of  a  healthy  individual  has  a  certain  definite 
and  constant  hemoglobin  content,  and  the  standard  solution,  therefore,  is  so  prepared 
that  the  value  100  would  obtain  in  a  very  laige  number  of  healthy  people.    But  the 
author  has  proved  that  no  such  constancy  of  the  normal  hemoglobin  content  obtains 
(see  p.  751},  so  that  it  is  better  to  regard  the  scale  as  purely  conventional  and  not 
to  be  deceived  by  the  absolute  value  foimd.    This  instrument  is  accurate  within  5 
or  10  per  cent.,  provided  that  the  shade  of  the  standard  solution  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  color  of  blood.    The  disadvanta^s  of  the  instrument  are,  first,  that 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  make  the  standard  solution  so  that  it  wih  exactly  match  the 
color  of  normal  blood,  and,  secondly,  that  its  color  will  change  after  a  certain  length 
of  time.    A  special  standard  solution  must  be  used  if  the  examination  be  made 
by  artificial  light.     In  view  of  these  disadvantages,  the  author  has  constructed  a  new 
hemometer,  in  which  some  of  the  principles  of  Gowers'  instrument  are  retained,  and 
which  will  meet  with  the  requirements  of  daily  practice.    The  standard  solution, 
however,  is  made  up  with  blood-pigment  instead  of  picrocarmin.     (See  p.  748  et 
Beq.) 

FLEISCHL^  HEMOMETER  WITH  MIESCHER'S  IMPROVEMENTS  ^ 

Fig.  297  represents  Fleischl's  instrument  for  the  clinical  determination  of 
hemoelobin  with  Miescher's  improvements.  The  principle  of  the  instrument  is 
as  follows:  The  stand  is  like  that  of  a  microscope.  In  the  central  opening  of  the 
objective  stage  is  placed  a  cylindric  chamber,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical 
partition.  This  chamber  (M)  has  a  glass  floor.  One-half  (a)  is  filled  ^vdth  a  diluted 
solution  of  the  blood  to  be  examined.  The  other  half  is  filled  with  water.  A  glass 
wedge  stained  magenta  slides  beneath  the  chamber  by  means  of  the  screw  T.  R. 
The  glass  wedge  and  the  chamber  are  illuminated  from  below  by  a  plaster-of-Paris 
reflector  P  S.  The  colors  in  the  two  halves  of  the  chamber  are  com|>ared  from  above 
by  transmitted  light.  The  glass  wedge  is  then  adjusted  until  both  sides  of  the  cham- 
ber show  the  same  shade,  i.  e.,  until  the  portion  of  the  glass  wedge  underneath 
the  chamber  filled  with  water  has  the  color  of  the  blood-solution  to  be  examined. 
The  position  of  the  wedge  is  read  oflf  through  the  window  (m)  in  percentage  of  hemo- 
globm.  Artificial  lipht  must  be  employed — best  a  candle  light.  A  white  light  is 
unsuitable,  since  by  it  the  color  of  the  wedge  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  blood 
solution. 

The  modifications  of  Fleischrs  old  apparatus,  introduced  by  Miescher,  are  as 
foHows:  1.  The  amount  of  blood  employed  can  be  much  more  accurately  measured 
with  the  specially  constructed  pipet  (m^langeur)  than  with  Fleischl's  former  capillary 
tubes.  2.  Blood  of  varying  degrees  of  concentration  can  be  compared  with  tne  aid 
of  this  m^langeur  so  that  a  control  is  kept  of  the  individual  exanunations  and  of  the 

^  To  be  obtained  from  C.  Reicherti  Optical  Institute,  Vienna. 
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evennesB  of  the  coloring  of  tbe  ckas  wedge.  3.  The  ecale  of  eftch  instrament  of  the 
improved  type  is  suptnied  with  a  caUber  table  of  absolute  hemoglobin  values  lis 
nulligrains),  whereas  the  scale  of  the  old  inRtniment  showed  the  percentage  of  beno- 
globin  in  relation  to  a  more  or  less  arbitrarily  selected  average.  In  this  way  maar 
of  the  errors  which  with  the  old  apparatus  were  due  to  the  irregular  coloring  of  ii» 
glass  slide  are  avoided.  4.  The  chamber  is  covered  with  a  glass  (D)  before  altemptiB| 
to  read  the  percentage,  and  also  with  a  diaphragm  (Bl),BoUiattliefieldseKaminedaR 
sharply  denned  on  all  sides  without  any  meniscus.  5.  Two  eliambera  of  diffemn 
depths  are  furnished  witb  the  apparatus  so  that  the  percentage  of  hemc^lobic  caa  it 
cheeked  by  comparing  the  two  readings.  6.  The  coloring  of  the  glass  wedge  bas  bm 
technically  improved,  and  is  much  more  even  than  in  plciscbrs  original  instrament. 
The  mixing  pipet  above  mentioned  (m^langeur)  (Mel,  Fig.  297)  is  made  lik< 
a  blood-counter.  It  consists  of  a  caplUacy  portion  and  a  chamber  200  timra  lit 
capacity  of  the  former.  The  cliamber  contains  a  glass  bead  in  the  interior.  A 
rubber  tube  is  attached  to  the  m^langeur.  The  drop  of  blood  is  obtained  in  the  mat 
way  under  the  same  precautions  as  for  counting  the  blood-corpusclea.  (See  p.  T,>4.1 
To  dilute  200  time.s,  blood  is  sucked  up  into  tlie  capillary  portion  to  tbe  maii  1, 


I.  Se7.— The  new  FI«Mfal-Hisi 


dilution  inaccurate  it  is  well,  while  s 

vertically  and  to  roll  it  gently  betweei _„ „ 

bubbles  adherent  to  the  sides.  There  are  two  other  marks  on  the  nu»ng  piprt 
(land  i),  one  of  which  corresponds  loo  dilution  of  the  blood  of  1  :  300,  andthroibft 
of  1  :  400,  If  the  blood  cannot  be  sucked  up  readily  enough  to  the  deflrMJ  nurb 
and  there  is  danger  of  coagulation,  the  deficiency  or  excess  m  the  quantitv  at  bk™ 
may  be  determined  by  the  small  croRs-lines  above  and  below  the  main  tnarks.  E*n 
of  these  accessory  marks  corresponds  to  the  iJn  o!  the  entire  blood-column  (up  to  I)- 
BO  that  tlie  excess  or  deficiency  of  aspirated  blood  may  easily  be  deducted  oraddco 
later. 

For  accurate  comj^arison  of  the  color  shades,  the  solution  of  blood  mud  be 
perfectly  clear;  otherwise  the  blood  always  seems  somewhat  dariier  than  tbe  row 
of  the  ^lass  wedge.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  employ  a  solution  of  soda,  wbicfa  imm 
not  quite  dissoR'e  the  stroma  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  renders  it  tnuispaiw'- 
This  soda  s<)lution  must  be  reasonably  fresh,  as  otherwise  the  blood  will  not  tps*" 
perfectly  clear,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  bicarbonat«  of  soda. 
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Tbe  details  of  technic  in  usin^  the  Fleischl-Miescher  instrument  for  deter- 
mining  hemoglobin  are  clearly  described  in  the  directions  accompanying  the  apparat- 
us. Xliey  are  copied  from  an  article  by  Veillon,  who  demonstrated  the  reliability 
of  "the  instrmnent.^  Jaquet  ^  claims  from  numerous  experiments  that  the  margin  of 
the  absolute  quantity  of  hemoglobin  determine  by  this  instrument  does  not 
0.15  to  0.22  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  blood,  provided  all  precautions  are 
This  instrument  is,  therefore,  almost  as  accurate  as  the  spectrophotometer, 
axui  is  much  simpler. 

Xliis  is  very  likely  true  for  certain  individual  Fleischl-Miescher  instruments; 

but  tHey  are  not  uniform,  for  the  color  of  the  glass  wedge  in  one  corresponds  more 

cloeely  to  the  shade  of  the  blood  than  does  that  in  another.    The  author  could  not  find 

a  complete  agreement  with  most  of  them,  so  that  there  has  always  been  a  great  deal 

of  xmeertainty  in  their  use.     In  addition,  the  coloring  of  the  wedge  in  each  instru- 

men-t  is  by  no  means  imiform.    The  author's  assistants  have  also  found  that  this 

in^niinent  ^ves  markedly  different  results  with  the  Fame  blood.     Indeed,  in  view 

of  the  varying  sensitiveness  to  color  of  individual  observers,  it  could  scarcely  be 

otherwise,  since  they  are  not  comparing  identical,  but  merely  similar,  colors.     In  this 

respeet  the  instrument  is,  therefore,  always  subject  to  an  error  in  principle. 

GRtJTZNER'S  WEDGE  HEHOMETER 

This  instrument,  like  the  Fleischl-Miescher,  depends  upon  the  wedge 
principle.      The  blood  dilution  is   placed  in  a  narrow  wedge-shaj^ed 
trough,  the  sharp  edge  placed  vertically  below  and  the  wide  part,  which 
is  open,  above.     This  trough  is  closed  behind  with  ground  glass,  and  in 
front  with  ordinary  transparent  glass.     On  looking  through  at  various 
points  of  the  wedge  one  naturally  sees  different  shades  on  account  of 
different  thicknesses  of  the  blood  solution.     The  wedge  as  opposed  to 
the  Fleischl-Miescher  instrument  is  stationary.     A  narrow  gelatin  plate, 
colored  with  picrocarmin,  is  placed  as  a  standard  next  to  the  wedge  and 
paraUel  with  it,  with  its  long  axis  vertical.     In  front  of  the  wedge  and 
the  gelatin  plate  is  a  diaphragm  which  can  be  moved  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  wedge  from  its  base  to  its  apex.     The  diaphragm  has  three  slits, 
somewhat  more  than  1  mm.  broad,  situated  horizontally,  parallel  with 
the  sharp  border  of  the  wedge,  and  extending  over  the  wedge  and 
the  gelatin  plate.      The  diaphragm  is  moved  until  one  finds  on  the 
wedge  that  thickness  at  which  the  blood  solution,  seen  through  the 
middle  slit  by  transmitted  light,  corresponds  with  the  shade  of  the  ad- 
joining standard  plate.      The  hemoglobin  concentration  in  per  cent,  of 
normal  can  now  be  read  off  directly  from  the  scale  arranged  on  the  dia- 
phragm.    A  funnel  of  black,  light-proof  paper  is  used  in  looking  through 
the  slit  to  prevent  interference  by  daylight.     In  order  to  obtam  greater 
accuracy  for  paler  specimens  of  blood  there  comes  with  the  instrument 
a  second  standard  plate  which  is  of  such  a  shade  that  the  100  point  of 
the  scale  corresponds  to  50  instead  of  100  per  cent.     This  instrument 
seems  to  have  several  advantages  over  the  Fleischl-Miescher  instrument. 
In  particular,  the  color  of  the  standard  plate  corresponds  more  accurately 
to  the  color  of  the  blood  than  does  the  glass  wedge  of  the  Fleischl- 
Miescher  instrument.     The  danger  of  a  non-homogeneous  coloration 
of  the  wedge  is  also  eliminated.     Only  later  observations  can  show 
whether  or  not  the  picrocarmin  of  the  standard  plate  is  permanent. 
With  reference  to  the  limited  value  of  the  percentage  scale  and  the  100 
value,  see  pp.  745  and  751  et  seq. 

*  Arch.  f.  exp.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmakol.,  1897,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  385. 
^  Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweizer  Aerzte,  1897,  pp.  129  and  164. 
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HENOarS  HEMATOSCOPE 

This  instrument  depends  upon  the  principle  that,  with  a  certain  intensity  of  tfae 
blood  color,  or  rather  with  a  certain  thickness  of  a  slender  column  of  blood,  bodi 
known,  absorption  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin  appear  of  equal  width.  (See  Fig.  22Z, 
p.  545.)  The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  two  glass  plates,  slanting  toward  eadi 
other  at  an  acute  angle  and  thus  inclosing  a  capillary  wedge-shaped  chamber. 
The  undiluted  blood  from  a  finger-prick  is  allowed  to  flow  into  this  chamber,  thui 
furnishing  a  wedge-shaped,  capUlaiy  blood  column.  Along  the  edge  of  this  wtxige 
a  scale  is  attached  containing  60  equal  spaces,  numbered  from  the  base  towsAi 
the  apex  of  the  wedge.  The  laver  of  blo<xi  is  examined  with  transmitted  li^ 
directly  by  means  of  a  small  hand  spectroscope.  (See  Fig.  232,  p.  544.)  The  latter 
is  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  wedge  imtil  b<>th  oxyhemoglohii 
bands  are  seen  to  be  of  equal  width.  One  then  observes  the  scale  fine  which  is 
opposite  the  sht  of  the  spectroscope,  and  by  its  number  obtains  the  absolute  vahie  Gf 
the  hemoglobin  content,  i.  6.,  grams  of  hemoglobin  in  lOQcc.  of  blood.  If  one  fipd, 
as,  for  instance,  in  normal  blood,  that  the  bands  are  equal  at  the  line  marked  14,  whidi 
corresponds  to  a  thickness  of  the  wedge  of  70  z^,  one  has  then  determined  that  tfae 
blood  contains  14  per  cent,  by  weight  of  hemoglobin.  The  test  is  easy,  but  the  baodi 
are  not  sharply  defined,  so  tnat  there  is  an  opportunity  for  certain  individual  vaiift- 
tions. 

SAHLI'S  NEW  HEMOHETER 

In  the  previously  described  clinical  methods  for  the  estimation  oi 
hemoglobin,  which  are  those  most  commonly  employed,  the  solution  of 
blood  is  compared  with  an  artificially  colored  substance,  i.  e.,  either 
with  a  colored  wedge  of  glass  or  with  a  solution  of  picrocarmin.    To 
meet  the  demands  of  accurate  colorimetry,  however,  the  colored  fluid 
to  be  examined  should  not  be  compared  with  a  different  substance, 
similar  in  color,  but  with  a  solution  of  known  -strength  of  the  same 
coloring-matter.     This  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  ability  of  the 
human  eye  to  differentiate  shades  can  be  completely  utilized.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  artificial  standard  color  exactly 
like  the  color  of  the  blood,  whether  it  be  by  means  of  a  glass  wed^  or  a 
picrocarmin  solution,  the  shades  of  the  two  colors  will  not  coincide  for 
all  dilutions  unless  the  standard  color  be  made  with  the  same  substance 
as  that  contained  in  the  fluid  to  be  examined.     This  diflSculty  is  quite 
apparent  in  any  colorimetric  appliance,  such  as  the  Fleischl-Miescher 
hemometer,  in  which  different  shades  of  the  standard  color  must  be 
compared  with  different  concentrations  of  the  blood  to  be  examined. 
For  analogous  reasons,  an  artificial  standard  color  can  never  be  pro- 
duced the  shade  of  which  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  blood  both  with 
natural  and  with  artificial  light. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  this  colorimetric  principle  lies  in  the  fact 
that  solutions  of  hemoglobin  are  not  permanent.  It  consequently  fol- 
lows that  if,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  we  avoid  employing  artificial 
colors,  we  must  utilize  some  permanent  hemoglobin  derivative  m  making 
the  standard  solution.  The  blood-solution  to  be  examined  is  then  con- 
verted into  a  solution  of  the  same  derivative,  when  a  comparison  may 
be  accurately  made.  The  application  of  this  principle  is  limited  prac- 
tically by  the  necessity  of  employing  only  those  derivatives  of  hemo- 
globin which  may  be  produced  in  solutions  of  blood  by  simple  chemical 
reactions. 

After  numerous  attempts  the  author  has  succeeded  in  devising  a 
method  by  which  the  hemoglobin  of  a  solution  of  blood  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a  derivative  by  quite  a  simple  chemical  reaction.  With 
this  derivative  permanent  standard  solutions  and  colorimetric  estima- 
tions may  be  made  in  accordance  with  accurate  colorimetric  principle 
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The  procedure  consists  simply  in  diluting  the  blood  with  10  times 

its    volume  of  ^  hydrochloric  acid.     After  a  few  seconds  the  fluid 

becomes  dark  brown  from  the  formation  of  minute  particles  of  hematin 
hydrochlorate.^  Although  this  substance  is  not  held  in  true  solution, 
it  has  the  same  appearance,  and  when  diluted  with  water  forms  a  clear, 
brownish-yellow  fluid,  the  pigment  percentage  of  which  may  be  colori- 
metrically  determined  by  comparison  with  a  permanent  standard 
solution  of  the  same  substance. 

The  color  comparison  may  be  made  by  means  of  any  of  the  color- 
imetric  appliances,  such  as  Hoppe-Seyler*s  colorimetric  double  pipet  (see 
below) .  In  the  author's  hemometer  he  has  employed  the  same  principle 
of  comparison  that  is  found  in  Gowers'  instrument  (see  p.  744  et  seq.), 
and  which  has  proved  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
practitioner.  The  standard  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  concentra- 
tion corresponding  to  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  normal  blood,  is  sealed  in 
a  graduated  glass  tube.     A  similar  accurately  graduated  tube,  each  divi- 

aon  of  which  corresponds  to  20  c.mm.,  is  filled  to  the  mark  10  with  ^  hy- 
drochloric acid  which  has  been  saturated  with  chloroform  to  prevent  the 
development  of  molds.  With  a  capillary  pipet  like  that  employed  in 
Gowers'  instrument,  20  c.mm.'  of  blood  are  introduced  into  the  tube  and 
well  shaken.  The  mixture  becomes  practically  clear  and  pure  brown  in 
color  after  the  lapse  of  one  minute,**  water  is  added  until  the  shade 
of  the  mixture  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  standard  solution, 
when  the  hemoglobin  percentage  may  be  directly  read  off,  as  in  Gowers' 
instrument. 

In  blood  very  deficient  in  hemoglobin,  as  in  severe  chlorosis  or  per- 
nicious anemia,  in  which  color  equality  is  obtained  upon  the  addition 
ot  water  only  to  the  line  15  or  20,  the  reading  naturally  will  be  relatively 
inaccurate,  for  one  can  scarcely  graduate  the  addition  of  water  under 
these  circumstances,  and  make  a  reading  with  sufficient  precision.  In 
such  cases  three  times  the  amount  of  blood  should  be  employed,  and  the 
test  performed  as  usual,  and  finally  the  hemometer  reading  should  be 
divided  by  three.  In  this  way,  the  same  accuracy  is  obtained  as  with 
more  concentrated  blood. 

The  standard  solution  is  only  a  suspension  and  not  a  true  solution, 
80  that  a  sediment  forms  after  long  disuse,  and  the  tube  must  then  be 
shaken.  In  the  older  instrument,  this  fault  was  corrected  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  use  of  glycerin  as  a  diluent.  But  sedimentation  still 
took  place,  and,  as  the  suspension  was  restored  only  with  the  greatest 
diflBculty,  water  has  been  used  in  the  newer  instrument  for  making  the 
standard  solution.  A  small  glass  bead,  sealed  in  the  tube,  aids  in  stirring 
up  the  sediment.  The  author  has  kept  the  standard  solution  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  without  the  sUghtest  change  in  shade,  and  so  ventures  to 
assert  that  it  is  permanent,  provided  there  be  no  error  in  its  manufacture, 
such  as  a  lack  of  asepsis.  It  once  occurred  that  the  stock  solution  was 
not  well  shaken  up  by  the  glass-blower,  and  so  the  tubes  made  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  fluid  were  too  light  a  shade  and  those  from  the 

^  The  substance  produced  is  not  methemoglobin,  since  the  shade  differs  from  that 
^  iDethemoglobin  formed  in  hemoglobin  solutions  by  the  addition  of  other  acids. 
Its  spectrum  also  differs  from  that  of  methemoglobm.  The  author  has  recently 
•ucceSeded  in  producing  Teichmann's  hemin  crystals  from  this  fluid  by  extraction 
^h  acetic  alcohol  and  subsequent  evaporation. 

'  To  obviate  mistakes  it  is  essential  to  wait  as  long  as  this. 
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lower  too  dark.  The  faulty  tubes  were  replaced  tree  of  cost  by  the 
maker.  The  standard  tube  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  for  strong  light 
can  easily  destroy  the  most  stable  substance. 

The  author  has  further  improved  this  instrument,  as  compared  with 
Gowera'  (see  Fig.  298),  by  placing  the  two  tubes  in  a  perforated  black 
stand  of  hard  rubber,  which  serves  as  a  colorimetric  screen.  When 
the  tubes  are  compared  by  transmitted  light,  the  rays  passing  through 
the  sides  of  the  glass  blend  with  the  side  light,  and  the  colored  surfacffl 
are  seen  beside  a  black  background.  The  stand  is  also  provided  »Hth 
a  ground-glass  plate  which  diffuses  the  light  before  it  reaches  the 
tubes  apd  obviates  all  disturbing  reflections.  By  means  of  these 
appliances  the  optical  impression  obtained  is  that  the  fluid  is  con- 
taiiied  in  a  small  compartment  with  plane  parallel  sides.  Such  com- 
partments are  really  necessary  for  accurate  colorimetric  estimations,  in 


FiK,  298.— Sahli'i  mm  cliniial  hemometar. 

order  to  compare  completely  homogeneous  colored  surfaces.  They  are 
very  expensive,  however,  and  not  easily  obtained  in  the  small  size  neces- 
sary for  the  minute  quantity  of  blood  for  examination.  The  appliance 
above  described  renders  the  cmploj-ment  of  plane  parallel  glass  vesseb 
entirely  superfluous,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  effect  upon  the 
eye.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  the  scale, of  the  graduated 
tube  may  be  turned  completely  behind  the  margin  of  the  stand,  so  that 
it  is  not  seen  until  the  moment  when  the  percentage  is  to  be  read. 
This  has  a  twofold  advantage  in  that  the  homogeneity  of  the  colored 
surface  is  not  disturbed  by  the  scale,  and  that  the  investigator,  in  add- 
ing the  diluting  fluid,  is  not  influenced  by  a  preconceived  opbion  in 
reference  to  the  expected  percentage.  The  method  ma^  be  made  still 
more  objective  by  covering  all  but  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  tube 
with  black  paper,  so  that  the  height  of  the  fluid  may  not  be  seen  at  all. 
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The    author  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  by  means  of  these 
various  contrivances,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  absolute  chemical 
and  color  congruity  of  the  compared  fluids,  the  simple  hemometer  de- 
vised by  him,  and  made  by  the  optician  Biichi  in  Bern,  gives  as  accurate 
results  as  the  most  exact  methods  of  colorimetric  examination  of  the 
blood,  not  excepting  the  more  complicated  ones.     Furthermore,  it  is 
clear  that  the  instrument  must  give  the  same  residt  with  both  artificial 
and  natural  Ught,  which  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  practitioner, 
who  must  work  under  the  most  varied  conditions.     The  most  accurate 
result  will  possibly  be  obtained  in  a  dark  room  with  artificial  light,  since 
under  these  conditions  the  eye  is  the  most  sensitive  to  light  and  color; 
but  even  with  daylight  the  results  are  quite  exact.     The  procedure  is 
practically  as  simple  as  with  Gowers'  instrument. 

The  author  would  finally  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which  he  has 
directly  proved  experimentally,  and  upon  this  the  entire  procedure  is 
based,  that  the  brownish-yellow  color  produced  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  subsequent  dilution  with  water  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  hemoglobin  percentage  of  the  blood  examined.  In  other  words, 
the  accuracy  of  the  colorimetric  dilution  method  is  not  impaired  by  a 
dissociation  of  the  hematin  hydrochlorid  combination  which  is  formed. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  THE  SAHLI  HEMOMETER 

The  author  started  with  the  principle  employed  in  the  older  instru- 
ments, all  of  which,  to  the  present  date,  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  blood  of  a  normal  person  has  a  constant  color  intensity,  and  for 
this  reason  the  standard  solution,  as  in  all  other  instruments,  was  so 
iqade  that  normal   blood,  prepared  according  to  the  above-described 
method,  showed,  on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  100  mark,  the  same 
shade   as    the   standard   solution.     Normal   blood   should,   therefore, 
with  this  instrument  give  a  hemoglobin  value  of  100  per  cent.     Exper- 
ience with  the  very  sensitive  and  exact  new  hemometer  has,  however, 
convinced  the  author  that  such  an  absolute  normal  point  does  not  exist, 
but  that  in  a  perfectly  healthy  individual  the  normal  percentage  figures 
may  vary  fully  20  per  cent.     This  important  fact  was  not  recognized 
earlier,  because  with  the  older  colorimetric  instruments,  made  with 
artificial  dyes,  the  blood  solution  showed  merely  great  similarity  to  the 
standard,  but  never  a  perfect  color  equality.     Such  physiologic  varia- 
tions of  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  may  deprive  hemoglobin 
estimations  of  some  of  their  value  (independent  of  the  determination  of 
the  variations  in  the  same  individual)  if  the  differences  found  are  not 
greater  than  those  that  may  normally  appear.     Nevertheless,  the  use 
of  an  apparatus  which  designates  the  normal  as  100  appears  problematic, 
although  an  average  could  be  obtained  from  a  great  number  of  estima-  • 
tions  on  healthy  individuals,  and  the  standard  solution  so  made  that 
this  average  corresponded  to  the  100  point  on  the  hemometer  scale. 
The  author  has  refrained  from  this  procedure  in  the  newer  instrument 
for  the  following  reasons:    He  has  learned  by  experience  that  color 
comparison  with  saturated  color  shades  is  more  accurate  than  with  the 
lighter  shades  for  physiologic  optical  reasons.     Chiefly  on  this  account,  in 
the  newer  instrument,  not  the  average  of  the  very  variable  normal  point, 
but  the  maximum  normal  point  found,  is  designated  100.     The  solution 
^hich  is,  therefore,  darker  than  in  the  former  instrument  is  so  prepared 
that  only  his  healthiest  young  assistants  actually  reach  the  100  point. 
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The  majority  of  individuals  show  lower  values — men,  such  values  as  SO, 
85,  or  90.     In  other  words,  the  normal  point  in  healthy  men  varies 
between  80  and  100  with  the  newer  instrument.    Among  women  the 
normal  values  are  about  10  points  lower,  so  that  one  can  consider  the 
normal  value  in  women  between  70  and  90;  and,  in  fact,  the  values 
standing  near  the  lower  grade  predominate.    This  change  of  the  instru- 
ment will,  indeed,  seem  strange  to  those  who  still  believe  that  the  hemo- 
globin content  of  normal  blood  is  a  fixed  quantity,  but  the  author 
believes  that  it  is  warranted  by  facts  and  that  one  soon  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it.     Were  it  only  necessary  to  make  the  shade,  which  is  used 
for  comparison,  darker,  with  the  retention  of  the  normal  average  as  100, 
this  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  increasing  the  caliber  of  the 
tube.     But  this  would  require  another  instrument,  and  it  is  naturally 
a  good  policy  not  to  alter  an  instrument  again  constructively.    On 
this  account,  there  remained  no  other  alternative  than  to  make  the 
solution  more  concentrated,  so  that  100  corresponds  to  the  maximal 
normal  value.     The  author  confined  himself  to  this  improvement,  re- 
quiring no  constructive  change,  even  more  readily,  as  thereby  that  very 
important  and  fictitious  idea  of  the  constancy  of  the  normal  hemoglobm 
content  of  human  blood  would  be  best  opposed.     This  false  idea  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  too  many  cases  of  chlorosis  are  diagnosed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  many  very  important  changes,  as  incipient  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  are  overlooked.     With  reference  to  this,  sec  the 
dissertation  of  Frl.  Dubnikoff/  prepared,  at  the  author's  suggestion,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Seiler,  which  plainlj^  demonstrates  that  the  hemo- 
globin values  at  the  lower  normal  limits  (70  in  women)  show  an  in- 
crease with  the  administration  of  iron,  at  the  same  time  with  an  im- 
provement of  symptoms,  and  they,  therefore,  belong  to  the  class  which 
the  author  has  named  "  masked  chlorosis." 

Since  the  hemoglobin  value  of  normal  blood  varies  fully  20  per  cent, 
and  since  it  is  influenced  by  the  altitude  at  which  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion lives,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  race,  the  nutrition,  and  many  othtf 
factors,  it  is  necessary  that  every  observer  should  determine  from  his  prac- 
tical experience  the  lowest  percentage  value  which  he  considers  normal, 
and  thereby  the  value  below  which  he  would  diagnose  an  anemia.  One 
must  remember,  too,  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  a  clinical  hemometer  has 
not,  as  was  formerly  thought,  an  absolute,  but  merely  an  empirical,  value. 
For  this  reason  the  writers  of  scientific  publications  on  hemoglobin  esti- 
mation should  be  required  to  state  the  hemoglobin  value  which  they 
consider  normal  for  their  method  of  procedure  and  the  instrument  used. 
(Compare  Corrected  Hemoglobin  Percentage,  p.  753,  etc.) 

An  observer  who  possesses  a  standard  tube,  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  does  not  show  a  perfect  shade,  will  still  be  able  to  under- 
take accurate  estimations  with  the  instrument,  for  he  can  correct  hifl 
tube  by  means  of  a  number  of  observations  upon  a  number  of  healthy 
individuals,  thus  finding  the  limit  of  the  normal  value  on  his  instrument, 
and  then  easily  make  the  calculation  to  determine  the  value  which  a 
perfect  instrument  would  give.  If,  for  instance,  he  find  the  lowest  nor- 
mal value  in  a  healthy  man  to  be  90  instead  of  80,  he  determines  the 
value  which  a  perfect  instrument  would  givfe  by  multiplying  the  per- 
centage found  by  |.      In  a  similar  way,  one  can  easily  calculate  values 

^  DubnikofT,  Clinical  Investigation  on  the  Action  of  Iron  and  "  Marked  ChkmMMi" 
I.  A.  D.,  1908. 
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,  by  correcting  the  tube  used  with  one  that  does  not  agree  accurately 
"witli  it  in  color.  This  case  arises  when  an  originally  faulty  or  spoiled 
tul>e  is  replaced  by  a  new  and  accurate  one.  The  hemoglobin  content  of 
the  blood  in  question  is  determined,  first  with  the  old  and  then  with  the 
ne^w  tube.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  found  that  the  old  tube  shows  90  and 
tbe  new  tube  80,  the  old  value  must  be  multiplied  by  |,  in  order  to  correct 
it  for  the  new  instrument,  and,  on  the  contrary,  with  |  if  one  wishes  to 
reckon  new  values  on  the  old  instrument. 

Since  there  is  a  variation  in  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood 
of  f  viUy  20  per  cent.,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  logical  to  demand  that 
tbe  p)ereentage  calculation  of  the  hemoglobin  in  the  sense  of  percentage 
of  tbe  normal  be  abolished.     Such  means  of  calculation  can  be  properly 
employed  when  there  is  a  fixed  normal  point.     It  would  be  very  desirable 
indeed  to  gauge  the  hemometer  on  the  absolute  hemoglobin  value,  i.  e., 
grams  of  hemoglobin  in  100  cc.  of  blood.    The  author  would  have  under- 
taken this  change  long  ago  if  it  were  not  beset  with  peculiar  diflSculties, 
"which  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  hemoglobin  of  various  preparations, 
tbemselves  in  a  crystalline  state,  apparently  possess  different  color  values 
on  account  of  the  varying  water  content,  so  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  state 
poeitively  that  the  hemoglobin  used  for  a  calibration  is  perfectly  pure; 
another  difficulty  is  the  fact  that,  since  the  hemoglobin  of  the  various 
sp)ecies  of  animals  varies,  one  naturally  must  employ  a  pure  human 
hemoglobin  in  order  to  gauge  absolutely  the  hemometer  to  be  used  for 
estimations  on  man,  and  this  necessitates  large  quantities  of  blood.     For 
thcise  reasons  the  author  has  not  as  yet  undertaken  any  work  on  these 
lines,  but  intends,  however,  as  soon  as  time  permits,  to  gauge  the  stand- 
ard   solution    spectrophotometrically    upon    a    definite    "  extinction 
coefficient"  of  the  corresponding  blood  solution,  so  that  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  spectrophotometric  investigations  of  Hiifner  and  others  oc- 
curring in  the  literature,  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  absolute  hemo- 
globin values  from  the  hemometer  scale  readings. 

METHOD  FOR  CORRECTING  THE  HEMOGLOBIN  PER  CENT. 

If  one  wish,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  described,  to  retain  the  state- 
ment of  the  hemoglobin  value  in  percentage,  he  must  rereckon  the  num- 
bers read  off  directly  from  the  hemometer  as  percentage  of  the  normal, 
because  such  numbers,  which  one  should  consider  simply  hemometer 
nimibers,  are  indefinite  and  serve  merely  to  lessen  the  misunderstanding. 
The  author  proposes  that  the  percentage  numbers  so  calculated  be  desig- 
nated "  corrected  percentage."  If  an  observer  in  a  given  case  find,  by 
means  of  his  hemometer,  an  amount  of  hemoglobin  equal  to  70,  while 
he  normally  finds  by  this  means  an  average  amount  equal  to  80,  the 
corrected  percentage  value  of  the  given  blood  will  be^§  100  =  87 
corrected  percentage.  If  the  hemometer  in  question  give  an  average 
value  in  women  equal  to  70,  then  a  hemometer  reading  of  70  gives  a 
corrected  percentage  value  of  ^8  -100  =  100  corrected  percentage. 
As  one  can  see,  the  corrected  percentage  value  of  equal  shades  for  the 
two  sexes  comes  out  differently,  and  this  fact  must  naturally  be  remem- 
bered in  the  calculation  of  the  color  index  (p.  765). 

THE  HEMATOSPECTROPHOTOMETER 

Tbe  most  accurate  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  is  by 
means  of  the  spectrophotometer,  first  used  by  Vierordt  and  perfected  by  Hiifner. 

48 
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This  instrument,  however,  is  much  too  complicated  and  too  expensive  for  practical 
purposes,  so  that  the  author  will  refer  for  a  description  to  Hufner's  essay  in  tie 
third  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  physiologische  Chemie,  p.  562,  and  to  Krug^* 
work,  Colorimetrie  und  quantitative  opectrak^lyse,  Hambuig  und  Leipzig,  Lec^ 
Voss,  1891. 

THE  HOPPE-SEYLER  COLORIHETRIC  DOUBLE  PIPET 

This  very  excellent  apparatus  is  also  too  complicated  for  clinical  purxxiees.^ 

THE  COUNTING  OF  BLOODCORPUSCLES 

THE  COUNTING  OF  RED  BLOOD-O^RPUSCLES  (Erythrocytes) 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  contained  in  the  blood  by  simply  inspecting  a  microscopic 
preparation,  unless  the  number  is  so  greatly  dimmished  that  the  prep- 
aration shows  few  or  no  rouleaux.  Actual  counting  is  the  only  proper 
procedure.  Numerous  methods  of  counting  have  been  advocated.  In 
all  of  them  a  known  quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  to  a  definite  propor- 
tion with  a  solution  which  preserves  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  then 
those  contained  in  a  definitely  measured  space  are  counted.  The  num- 
ber of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  1  c.mm.  of  undiluted  blood  can  then  easflj 
be  calculated  by  simple  multiplication. 

The  simplest  and  most  practical  blood-counting  apparatus  is  that  constrocted 
by  Thoma  and  Zeiss  (Fig.  299).  It  is  based  upon  the  older  principles  of  MiUa^sei, 
Hayem,  and  Gowers.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  counting-chamber  upon  a  sKd«, 
and  a  m^Iangeur.  The  latter  consists  of  a  capillary  pipet  witn  an  ampulla  containing 
a  freely  movable  glass  bead.  As  is  shown  in  the  figure,  the  m^langeur  is  «>  con- 
structed that  the  ampulla  contains  100  times  the  cubic  contents  of  the  capillarv  tube. 
A  rubber  tube  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  for  convenience  in  sucking  up  the  blood. 

The  counting-chamber  is  represented  in  Fig.  299,  B,  from  above  and  C,  in  section. 
Two  plane  glass  plates  are  cemented  to  a  sude.     The  smaller  if)  is  circular;  the 
larger  (e,  e,  e,  e)  is  s<juare,  somewhat  tliicker  than  /,  and  with  a  circular  opening  in  the 
center,  in  which  /  is  centered,  leaving  between  the  two  a  circular  moat  {g).    The 
floor  of  t  e  moat  is  formed  by  the  shde  itself.     The  upper  surface  of  /  is  exactly 
0.1  mm.  below  tliat  of  e  (not  shovsTi  in  the  cut).     In  the  center  of  /,  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  coimting-chamber,  1  sq.  mm.  of  the  gla^s  is  ruled  with  a  microscopic 
scale  into  400  (20  X  20)  squares  (Fig.  299,  D,  formed  by  two  scries  of  lines  which 
intersect  at  right  angles).     Each  square  has  a  surface  of  ,io  sq.  mm.,  each  side  being 
^V  mm.     Breuer's  chamber  (see  Fig.  301,  p.  758),  originally  devised  for  counting  the 
leukocytes,  may  also  be  used  for  the  red  cells.     This  chamber  is  covered  with  s 
carefully  ground  cover-glass,  made  thick  enough  not  to  bend.    The  chamber  k 
therefore,  divided  into  little  square  prisms,  each  one  of  which  has  a  cubic  conten 
of  ^5  c.mm.     This  fraction  forms  the  basis  of  subpequent  calculations.    The 
chamber  is  very  carefully  ground,  and  to  avoid  error  the  cover-slip  should  rest 
very  accurately  upon  the  slide.     It  is  carefully  pressed  down  upon  the  square 
glass  €f  e,  e,  c,  until  the  "Newton's  rings"  which  are  produced  remain  permaDeDt(y 
(i.  e.,  after  the  pressure  has  been  removed),  merely  from  the  adhesion  oetween  the 
cover-slip  and  the  margin  of  the  chamber.     The  moat  (p,  g)  around  the  ghiss  (/) 
prevents  the  blood-mixture  upon  /  from  running  in  between  the  cover-slip  and  the 
square  glass  (e,  c,  e,  e),  and  so  altering  the  depth  en  the  chamber.     For  the  counting  o( 
white  blood-corpuscles,  which,  for  sake  of  accuracy,  demand  a  lars:er  surface,  the 
Thoma-Zeiss  chamber  has  been  variously  modified  in  its  divisions.     The  most  import- 
ant of  these,  useful  also  for  the  enumeration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  wul  be 
described  in  the  section  on  the  (Counting  of  Leukocytes.     (See  p.  757  et  seq.) 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  In  extracting  the  blood  we  must  avoid 
any  pressure  in  the  vicinity  of  the  puncture,  otherwise  congestion  or  lymph  e3cnd»- 
tion  may  make  the  results  inaccurate.  The  blood  is  sucked  up  into  the  capiUaiy 
tube  to  the  mark  1 ;  the  ampulla  is  then  filled  up  to  the  mark  101  with  a  3  percent. 

»  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1892,  vol.  xvi,  p.  505,  and  Lehrb.  der  phy8iol.-diem. 
Analyse,  1893,  p.  414. 
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Bolution  of  sodium  chlorid  or  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  Glauber's  salts,  or,  better  still, 
liayem's  fluid.'  Wtiile  HUcking  up  the  diluting  Quid,  the  m^langeur  should  be  held 
vertically  and  rotated  slightly  to  whirl  the  glass  pearl  a  Uttle,  and  dislodge  any 
»dh«rent  air-bubbles  which  would  make  the  degree  of  dilution  inaccurate.  A  1  :  100 
dilutioD  of  the  blood  is  thus  prepared  for  counting.  After  thorough  shaking  (the 
author  demands  five  minutes),  2  or  3  drops  of  the  fluid  are  first  blown  out,  the  point  of 
the  pipet  is  wiped  off,  and  a  email  drop  uf  the  solution  is  carefully  placed  upon  the 
center  of  the  countiitg-chamber,  i.  e.,  over  the  ruled  scale.    The  twver-glass  ia 


A  The  nilint  upon  the  n«w  ThoTnit-Z^iK  slide,  enkreed  20  timu.     1  M|.  dub. 

H^luiccur.  oflhefigure  —  jhnq.mni.     The  large  central  equairhananareaof  1  sq.rnm. 

Fig.  289.— Tbom«-Z*i«8  blood-coipuKle  oounlLng  apparatus. 

immediately  adjusted  before  the  corpuscles  can  sink,  and  pressed  down  at  the  margin 
until  Newton's  rings  appear.  It  these  do  not  remain  after  removal  of  the  pressure, 
the  preparation  must  be  made  over  again.  The  chamber  and  covei^-glass  must  then 
be  Btill  more  carefully  cleansed,  for  the  trouble  In  usually  due  to  dust  getting  between 
tbe  margin  of  the  chamber  and  the  cover-glass. 

'Hayem's  fluid:  Sublimate,  0.5;  sodium  sulphate,  6:  sodium  chlorid,  2;  aqua 
dwtillatf ,  200.  This  also  preserves  the  red  color  ot  the  cells,  and  facilitates  a  dis- 
tainion  between  the  red  and  the  white  blood -corpuscles. 
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The  mixiii^  pipet  frequently  caUKS  ft  great  defti  of  trouble:  either  the  fluid  Bon 

out  of  the  capillary  part  too  soon,  or,  on  the  zontiar;,  it  b  drawn  icto  the  ii«miw 
part  of  the  tube  above  the  ampulla,  or  even  into  the  rubber  tube  during  Bspiratim, 
thuij  destroying  the  accuracy  of  the  dilution.  Therefore,  the  author  bae  renmtj 
preferred  to  perform  the  mixing  without  the  m^langeui,  ae  follows:  The  required 
amount  of  the  diluent  in  measured  into  a  small  elaes  by  means  of  a  pipet,  which  mu^t 
be  carefully  dried  on  the  outside  after  the  fluid  is  drawn  in.  The  required  amouol 
of  blood  from  a  capillary  pipet  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  rapidlj'  for  ai 
least  five  minutes  with  a  slender  glaas  rod.  In  adding  the  blood  to  tbe  diluent  the 
capillary  pipet  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  diluting  fluid,  by  drawing  it  in 
and  blowing;  it  out  several  times.  The  pipet  used  for  the  diluent  must  alao  be  rinwd 
with  the  mixed  solution,  in  order  to  clear  out  any  of  the  diluent  that  may  adhere  to 
its  interior.  We  tlien  place  a  drop  of  the  solution,  by  means  of  a  pipet  or  diy  glaa 
rod,  on  the  counting-chamber,  and  cover  it  immediately  nith  a  cover-glass  befon 
the  corpuRcIcs  sink.  Thi^  is  the  mixing  apparatus  that  Haycm  has  recommended. 
It  ia  made  by  Nacliet,  17  Rue  St.  Sevenn,  Paris,  but  can  be  prepared  by  atrr  glai 
blower.     The  pipet  tor  measuring  the  diluent  is  graduated  for  j  and  J  oc.     The  ti 


a  made  by  Nacliet,  17  Rue  St.  Sevenn,  Paris,  but  can  be  prepared  by  atrr  glass- 
wer.     The  pipet  tor  measuring  the  diluent  is  graduated  for  j  and  J  oc.     The  two 
capillary  pipeU  fur  measuring  the  blood  arc  graduated  as  follows:  2,  2^,  3,  4,  o  cjmn. 

for  the  r«i  corpusclea,  and  5,  10,  15,  20,  25  c.mm.  for  the  white  bloo"" '- 

The  slide  is  allowed  to  remain  horizontal  for  about  a  minute  after  tbe  o 


for  the  red  corpusclea,  and  5,  10,  15,  20,  25  c.mm.  for  the  white  blood-corpuH-l». 
The  slide  is  allowed  to  remain  horizontal  for  about  a  minute  after  tbe  cover-dip  b  in 
place,  until  the  blood-corpueclea  have  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  Ih 


the  corpuscles  are  counted.     For  greater  accuracy  two  counting-cliambeis  may  be 
prepar»I,  and  compared   to  be  sure  tliat  tlie  blood-corpUBcles  are  about  even^ 


JA« 


P^g.  300.— MicroMopie  pidun  of  •  Dart  of  the  ruled  nirfan  Dflhe  ThomB-Zein  ctuiinbM  "i* 
blooa-rarpuBc-l™  upon  It  {high  pow»r>.  The  oentnl  ajumre  bounded  byduubte  liDea  con«i»r*Hi 
the  "  quadrille  "al  the  Uayem-NKchet  dumber  (see  fig.  304,  p.7SE),  Mid  hu  an  ana  ol /■  tq.  mB- 

distributed  in  each.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  fresh  preparations  should  be  made  after 
repeatedly  sliakin^  the  m^lan^ur.  A  medium  power  is  the  b^t  for  countii^;  (or 
instance,  a  Leitz  No.  5  or  a  Zeiss  C  or  D  objective.  Fig.  300  shows  the  appeaisiwe 
of  the  red  cells  in  a  series  of  squares. 

In  the  modem  apparatus  each  fourth  and  fifth  division  line  of  the  chamber  is 
more  heavily  ruled,  and  an  extra  line  is  ruled  halfway  between  them  (Fig. 299, ft 
and  Fig.  300). 

For  an  apprnximaie  couni,  each  series  of  4  squares  in  a  row,  which  is  thus  tnaitrd 
off,  may  be  taken  %s  a  unit,  the  procedure  being  as  follows:  When  the  cells  in  mtb 
a  series  are  countetl,  a  memorandum  of  the  number  is  made,  and  the  average  of  a  lup 
number  is  multiplied  by  100,000  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  per  cubic  miUimeieT. 
Since,  if  one  small  square  equal  ^a  X  jhi  c.mm.,  4  equal  roVn  C.mm.,  and,  since  the 
blood  has  been  diluted  100  times,  the  factor  is  100,000.  To  avoid  counting  any  cdl 
twice,  cells  touching  the  upper  and  left  boundaries  of  any  square  are  counted  in  tbtl 
square;  those  touching  the  lower  and  right  sides  are  excluded. 


„  a  mechanical  stage  should  be  used,  and  a  large  number  cf 
horizontal  rows  (20  squares  each)  counted. 

The  result  is,  naturally,  more  exact  the  greater  the  number  of  squarw  coimtrd. 
According  to  Reinert,  the  error  in  counting  200  squares  is  about  3  per  cent.  Ir  'a. 
therefore,  best  to  count  4<KJ  squares,  and  multiply  tbe  result  by  1000  to  obtain  U* 
number  per  cubic  millimeter. 

To  determine  the  number  of  cells  contained  in  1  c.mm.  of  blood  we  dividr 
the  number  of  cells  counted  by  the  number  of  squares;  the  resulting  quotieDi  ' 
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tlie  number  of  cells  in  one  square;  this  we  multiply  by  the  dilution,  and  drvide 
by  the  size  of  the  tiny  prism.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  counting  100  squares 
w^e  find  980  cells. 

Nmnber  of  cells,       9^_^       ^^         ^  ^^  ^  3 

Ntmiber  of  squares,  100  '      ' 

The  size  of  each  tiny  square  prism  is  marked  upon  the  counting-slide,  antl  so 
need  not  be  memorized. 

Unless  there  is  a  decided  diminution  of  red  cells  (anemia),  it  is  easier  to  count 
a  preparation  diluted  200  times.  For  such  a  dilution  we  suck  up  blood  to  the 
first  mark  0.5,  and  then  suck  the  diluting  fluid  to  the  101  mark  gust  above  the 
l>ulb).  Some  examiners  find  that  a  sliding  stage  makes  counting  easier  and  more 
accurate.    The  more  cells  we  count,  the  more  accurate  our  result. 

If,  however,  we  deal  with  very  marked  anemias,  with  very  great  decrease  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  the  usual  method  of  coimting  will  be  less  accurate  than  ordinarily, 
as  the  absolute  nimiber  of  the  counted  corpuscles  will  be  less.  It  is  better  in  such 
cases  to  dilute  the  blood  less  in  preparing  tne  counting  mixture.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  the  mixing  pipet  ordinarily  employed  for  leukocytes.  This  makes  possible 
a  dilution  of  only  linlOtolinlOO.  (see  note  2.)  The  Nachet  apparatus  (see  p. 
756)  is  also  well  adapted  for  counting  such  weak  dilutions. 

In  the  above  the  fact  that  the  blood  contains  white  as  well  as  red  cells  has  been 
disregarded.  The  former  should  properly  not  be  counted.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
differentiate  them  with  moderate  magmfication.  Except  in  cases  of  leukemia  and 
marked  leukocytosis  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  counting  all  the  ceUs  as  erythrocytes, 
since  the  numoer  of  white  cells  is  relatively  very  small.  In  cases  where  the  number 
of  leukocytes  is  too  large  to  be  disregarded  (e.  g.,  in  leukemia  and  marked  leukocy- 
tosis) it  IS  best  to  count  all  the  cells,  and  then  subtract  the  number  of  leukocytes 
determined  by  methods  described  below. 

In  regard  to  the  innovations  introduced  in  Barker's  counting-chamber,  see  p. 
759  et  seq. 

THE  COUNTING  OF  THE  WHITE  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES  (Lctikocytcs) 

It  is  very  dfficult  to  judge  the  number  of  leukocytes  in  a  specimen 
of  undiluted  blood,  because  they  are  usually  distributed  very  irregularly 
and  often  seem  to  be  hidden  or  jammed  in  between  the  rouleaux  of  the 
red  blood-corp)uscles.  For  this  reason  we  dilute  the  blood,  and  count 
them  as  explained  in  the  following: 

Two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled:  first,  the  leukocytes  must  be  made  easily 
recognizable  with  the  rather  low  power  used  in  counting;  and,  second,  consider- 
ably larger  amounts  of  blood  must  be  used  than  in  countmg  red  blood-corpuscles, 
because  the  number  of  leukocytes  is  so  small  (unless,  of  course,  they  are  very  con- 
siderably increased — leukemia).  These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  by  Thoma's^ 
method  as  follows:  The  blood  is  diluted  w  ith  a  ^  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  acetic 
acid.  Tdrk  uses  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  adds  gentian- violet  (1  : 
6000)  to  stain  the  nuclei.  The  acid  dissolves  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  leaving  leuko- 
cytes clearly  visible.  A  special  m^langeur  is  used;  its  bulb  contains  only  10 
tuDCB  as  much  fluid  as  the  capillary  tube.^     Instead  of  this  the  dilution  may  be 

1  Counting  the  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  same  preparation  with  the  red  is  not 
advisable,  since  the  absolute  number  of  leuko^rtes  is  too  small  after  the  high  dilution 
necessary  for  red  blood-corpuscle  counting.  If,  despite  this  disadvantage,  combined 
counting  be  attempted  (for  merely  approximate  determinations),  the  leukocytes 
must  be  stained  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  red  cells.  This  may  be  done, 
however,  by  using,  in  a  1  :  100  dilution,  the  following  mixture  proposed  by  Toisson: 
Aq.  destil.,  160;  glycerin  neut.  (30^  B),  30.0;  sodium  sulphate,  8.0;  sodium  chlorate, 
1.0;  methyl- violet  5  £,  25  mg.    There  is  also  reconunended,  as  a  diluent  (1 :  100 

dUution),  a  3  per  cent.  NaCl  solution  with  the  addition  of  ^ooiooo  gentian- violet. 

2  Recently  Zeiss  has  added  to  his  blood-corpuscle  counting  apparatus  a  second 
pipet  for  leukocytes.  In  order  to  use  this  for  the  preparation  of  dilutions  from 
1  :  10  to  1  :  100,  as  desired,  the  capillary  portion  of  the  pipet  has  been  marked  off 
into  subdivisions.  This  pipet  can  also  be  used  for  the  counting  of  red  blood-ceUs'  in 
cases  of  marked  anemia. 
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made  with  Hayem's  instruments.  These  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  m^angeor 
in  that,  owing  to  the  larger  bore  of  the  latter,  the  fluid  very  readily  runs  out.  In 
marked  leukemia  a  dilution  of  1  :  100  or  even  1  :  200  may  be  used.  After  prepariog 
the  mixture,  the  technic  is  very  similar  to  that  for  counting  red  cells  (p.  755).  It  is 
advantageous,  however,  to  employ  a  larger  counting-chamber,  such  as  thoee  demised 
bv  Zappert,  ELzholz,  TOrk,  and  B.  Breuer.  On  account  of  its  clearness,  Breuer'i 
chamoer  seems  best.  Fig.  301  shows  how  it  is  divided.^  The  depth  of  this  chamber 
is  0.1  mm.  The  middle,  finely  ruled  portion  corresponds  exactly  to  the  onginai 
Thoma-Zeiss  chamber  (Fig.  299,  p.  755)  and  is  usecl  for  counting  red  cells.  For 
counting  leukocvtes  the  long  rectangles  serve  as  counting  units,  unless  one  prefers 
to  count  through  the  entire  chamber  with  a  mechanical  staee.  The  total  ruled  area 
of  Breuer's  chamber  is  9  sq.  mm.,  that  of  one  long  rectangle  A  =  }  s<^.  mm.  The 
central  part,  corresponding  to  Thoma's  chamber,  is  1  sq.  mm.;  the  httle  squares 
(1  mm.  square  in  the  figure)  actually  measure  ^  mm.  on  each  side,  and  have  an  area 
of  ,^5  sq.  mm.  The  division  of  Turk's  counting-chamber  is  also  very  practical* 
With  this  large  chamber  a  great  number  of  leukocytes  may  be  rapidlv  counted,  and 
so  greater  accuracjjr  secured  (see  below).  After  the  drop  of  diluted  olood  has  been 
placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  coimting-chamber,  it  should  be  examined  with  a  low 
power,  so  that  the  examiner  may  convince  hinaself  that  the  leukocytes  have  been 
evenly  distributed.    Just  as  in  cotmting  erythrocytes,  it  is  best  to  employ  tuo 


Fig.  301 . — Ruling  of  Breuer's  oountinjs  chamber.  Enlarged  20  diameters,  as  in  Fig.  209-  1  ki- 
mm.  in  the  figure  =  ^is  sq.  nmi.  The  whole  figure  has  an  actual  area  of  9  sq.  mm.  Each  hx^ 
square  =~  1  sq.  mm. 

counting-chambers  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  stire  that  the  leukocytes  are  present 
in  about  the  same  proportions  in  both  chambers. 

TQrk  recommends  coimting  at  least  300  to  1000  leukocytes.  This  is  veiy  et^y 
if  Elzholz's,  Zappert 's,  Breuer's,  or  Turk's  chmnber  be  u«?d.  If  the  dilution  be 
1  :  10,  and  tlie  leukocytes  normal  or  increased  in  niunber,  5  sq.  nmi.  should  be 
counted;  in  leukopenia,  9  sq.  mm.  In  the  latter  case  the  ntmiber  of  cells  counted, 
multiplied  by  'S^,  gives  the  number  per  cubic  miUimeter.  Reinert  foimd  that  the 
probaole  error  was  3.6  per  cent,  one  way  or  the  other,  even  when  4000  cells  were 
cotmted.  If  only  approximate  coimts  be  wanted,  the  large  rectangles  of  the  Breuer 
chamber  (Fig.  301)  can  be  used  as  units.  We  then  coimt  the  contents  of  aevenl 
of  these  rectangles,  and  multiply  the-  average  (in  a  1  :  10  dilution)  by  400,  in  onkr 
to  find  the  number  of  leukocvtes  in  1  c.mm.,  or  we  may  use  as  a  unit  the  mcdhnD- 
sized  sc^uare,  situated  in  the  large  central  square  of  the  Breuer  chamber  (Fig.  301 ', 
which  is  included  within  the  double  lines,  and  consists  of  16  of  the  smallest  squares. 
It,  therefore,  represents  an  area  of  ,\,%  =  A  sq.  num.  and  a  capacity  of  jjif  cJnm. 
In  a  dilution  of  1  :  10  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  multiply  the  average  count  by 

*  Made  by  Zeiss  in  Jena,  described  in  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1902,  No.  141,  p.  954. 
'  Turk,  Vorlesungen  Ober  klinische  H&matologie,  W.  BraumOUer,  Vienna  and 

Leipzig,  1904,  p.  95. 
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,  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  leukocytes  in  1  c.mm.  of  blood.     This  square 

the  same  capacity  as  the  laige  squares  of  the  Hayem  counting-chamber  (Fig.  304). 

With  reference  to  Barker's  modification  of  the  counting-chamber,  see  below. 

In  pathologic  cases  the  count  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  just  before  a  meal, 

.    e.,  at  a  time  to  avoid  the  leukocytosis  of  digestion.    The  leukocytosis  of  diges- 

ion  is  almost  alwavs  absent  if  very  small  and  frequent  meals  of  fatty  and  starchy 

xi  be  taken  (Rieder). 

The  counting  of  the  various  kinds  of  leukocytes  (differential  count)  is  best  done 
stained  dry  smears.  (See  p.  794  et  seq.)  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  by 
-Cine  use  of  certain  colored  diluents  (see  Chamber  Coloring,  by  Zollikofer  and  by 
"Ttirk,  p.  795  et  seq.)  we  may,  to  a  limited  extent,  make  a  differential  count  in  the 
oounting-chamber. 

In  regard  to  the  normal,  total,  and  differential  leukocyte  count,  see  pp.  763  and 
TS8  et  seq. 

BURKER'S   COUNTING-CHAMBER 

While  the  different  counting-chambers,  mentioned  on  p.  757,  vary  only  in  the 
TTianner  of  the  ruling,  K.  Btirker^  has  constructed  a  counting-chamber  which  varies 
in  principle  from  the  former,  since  it  is  filled  by  allowing  the  dilution  to  be  counted  to 
flow  by  capillarity  into  the  chamber,  under  the  edge  of  the  previously  applied  cover- 
^lass.  This  method  had  been  previously  employed  by  Alferow,^  but  it  had  never 
received  any  general  recognition.  Btirker  believes  that  in  this  way  he  obtains  a  more 
iijiifomi  distribution  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  chamber  than  is  possible  ipvith  the  older 
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Fig.  302. — Barker's  counting  chamber  without  the  positioning  clamps. 

forms.  He  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that,  with  the  older  methods,  even  if  only 
a  minute  interval  of  time  elapse  between  the  placing  of  the  drop  of  blood  dilution 
and  the  application  of  the  cover-glass,  the  corpuscles  sink  quickly,  and,  upon  apply- 
ing the  cover-glass,  an  almost  corpuscle-free  solution  ^ill  be  drawn  to  the  periphery 
of  the  coimting  surface,  and  the  corpuscles  will  be  piled  up  just  where  the  rulings 
on  the  coimting  surface  are  found.  For  this  reason,  the  Biirker  chamber  is  made 
open  at  the  sides.  Btirker  sees  in  this*  the  further  advantage  that  the  chamber  is 
totally  unaffected  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which  he  has  found  can  influence 
the  depth  of  the  chamber  on  account  of  the  air-tight  sealing  of  the  chamber.  This 
is  not  of  any  importance  in  the  ordinary  examination,  but  is  of  great  importance 
where  there  is  wide  atmospheric  pressure  variation,  as  in  the  examinations  conducted 
in  pneumatic  chambers,  in  balloon  ascensions,  etc. 

The  Btirker  chamber  is  schematically  represented  in  Fig.  302.  a  and  b  are  the 
two  counting  surfaces,  separated  by  a  transverse  groove,  and  each  of  them  has  a 
lattice-woiic  ruling.  This  double  counting  surface  auows  one  to  make,  without  inter- 
ruption, two  successive  controlling  counts  from  the  same  blood  dilution,  c  and  d 
are  the  supporting  surfaces  for  the  cover-glass.  (See  the  profile  view  of  the  apparatus 
in  F^.  302.)  Before  putting  in  the  fluid  to  be  counted  the  cover-glass  is  so  applied 
that  the  Newton  rings  over  c  and  d  are  visible.  In  the  newer  apparatus  there  is  a 
contrivance,  not  shown  in  the  above  figure,  by  which  the  cover-glass  is  held  down  on 
c  and  d  by  means  of  two  metal  clips,  fixed  into  holes  in  the  foundation  plate  of  the 

J  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  1905,  vol.  cvii,  p.  426,  and  ibid.,  vol.  cxviii,  p.  460. 
2  Arch,  de  Physiol,  norm,  et  Path.,  1884. 
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chamber.  Tbe  semicircular  projectiona  of  a  and  b  serve  for  the  filling  of  tb«  d 
for  the  blood  dilution  from  the  mixing  pipet  when  placed  upon  them  flomj  b^  cB|)il- 
larity  under  the  cover-glasB.  After  bihng  the  chamber  with  the  blood  dilutjoo  odc 
Bhould  let  it  rest  on  a  horizontal  plane  for  at  least  three  minutes,  and  then  dete 


by  the  following  method,  whether  or  not  the  corpuBclee  are  evenly  diBtrtbuted.  For 
the  red  blood-coipuBcles  it  is  better,  according  to  Burker,  to  examine  the  countiac- 
chamber,  not  with  a  low  ma^ilication,  as  this  gives  U>o  small  an  area,  but  with  lu 


naked  eye,  after  placing  the  chamber  on  the  Btaee  of  the  microscope  and  Ugbliag 
up  its  surface  from  below  through  the  widely  open  diaphragm.  If  the  difiuibutianbc 
uniform,  we  observe  a  general  clouding,  while  an  unequal  dietributiou  is  noted  l^  u 
unequal  clouding.  For  tbe  white  corpuscles,  however,  one  recognizee  a  unifom 
distribution  by  glancing  over  the  counting  surface  with  a  low  magmfication.  fig. 
303  shows  the  Burker  rulings.  BUrkercountsbymeanBof  a  movable  stage,  or,  in  IM 
absence  of  this,  he  moves  the  counting-chamber  on  underlying  millimeter-ruled  f»\m. 
Unlike  the  usual  method,  he  does  not  count  consecutively,  but  by  individual  squanii 
which  serve  as  the  unit.  TlieFie,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  are  sepamted  from  cat 
another.  Besides  this,  just  as  in  other  forms  of  counting-chambers,  there  is 
fication  in  which  the  counting  surface  is  unruled,  and  ttie  counting  is  a  — 
by  means  of  three  ocular  diaphragms  of  diSerent  ai 


Hg.  303.— RuUni  of  Bflrbr'a  counting-ehmmtMr. 

By  means  of  a  micrometer  network,  engraved  on  thebaaeolateat  thesideof  the 
chamber,  these  diaphragms  are  regulated  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  tuberf 
the  microscope,  so  that  they  represent  areas  upon  the  floor  of  the  cbunber  o5  ,li, 
jii,  and  p'l  sq.  mm.  This  modification  has  the  advantage  that  the  blood-corpuMJei 
do  not  stfck  in  the  grooves  of  the  ruling,  and  the  counting  can  be  carried  out,  as  vitii 
the  Nachet  instrument  (see  below),  with  less  attention  and  care.  The  dieadv'siiUKt 
is  that  the  diaphragms  must  always  be  regulated  whenever  an  objective  or  ocular  t 
changed.  If,  however,  one  always  use  tht  same  lens,  the  length  of  the  tubemajbc 
adjusted  once  tor  all,  and  theareaseen  through  the  diaphnwm  is,  therefore,  c—^ — 


of  red  b) 


uses  the  microscope,  * .  . 

phragm  apparatus  allows  too  many  mistakes.  BUrker  has  found  that  vith  k' 
chamber,  counting  80  small  squares  gives  just  as  accurate  results  as  countii^  W 
s(;uares  of  the  oliler  chambers.  Thb  be  attribut<?B  to  a  more  uniform  distributWK' 
the  corpuscles.  He  found,  in  comparative  counting  of  the  red  blood-corpuselre. » 
variation  merely  of  from  0.0  to  -1-0.6  per  cent.  In  using  the  ruled  chanibef  tlie 
squares  designated  in  the  figure  as  "  small  "serve  as  coimtingimitB  for  the  red  bkMd' 
corpuscles,  while  the  ones  designated  "Ui^"  are  used  for  the  white  corpuid'*- 
'  ~  ~  oractical  rule  for  calculation,  Blirker  suggests  that,  in  order  to  find  tbe  nun^ 
a  blood- corpuscles  in  millions,  in  1  c.mm.  of  undiluted  blood  tbe  total  numbd 
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corpuscles  found  in  80  squares  of  a  1  :  200  blood  dilution,  be  multiplied  by  0.01. 
To  determine  the  white  corpuscles  in  thousands  in  1  c.mm.  of  uncUluted  blood, 
o«ie  should  multiply  the  total  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  found  in  100  large 
sciuaree  by  0.025  if  a  1  :  10  blood  dilution  be  used.  If  the  counting  occupy  a  long 
^ixne,  or  be  done  at  high  temperature,  BOrker  recommends  that  the  preparation  be 
protected  against  drying  by  means  of  a  small  moist  chamber  of  tin,  open  on  the  top, 

i  lined  with  moist  blottmg-paper. 

THE  HAYEM-NACHET  HEMATIMETER 

This  very  practical  blood-counting  apparatus  depends  upon  the  same  principle 
the  older  chambers,  but  differs  from  tnem  in  that  the  chamber  of  a  given  depth 
(^  mm.)  is  not  ruled,  and  the  cover-class  is  not  merely  laid  on,  with  the  formation  of 
Newton's  rings,  but  is  held  down  bv  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of  water,  which 
spreads  out  by  capillarity  and  fixes  the  cover-glass  tightly. 

In  the  older  instruments,  the  counting  was  done  by  mtroducing  into  the  ocular 
a  counting-net  similar  to  an  ocular  micrometer,  the  surface  value  of  which  must  be 
estimated  for  the  lens  used  and  for  the  given  tube  length.  Leitz  also  furnishes  a 
mnilar  apparatus.  In  the  newer  apparatus  the  ruling,  or  rather  the  counting-net, 
18  projected  from  a  small,  transparent  photographic  positive,  with  a  definite  reduction 
in  size,  as  a  real  picture  on  the  floor  of^the  chamber.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  small  projection  apparatus  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  microscope  stage.  Both 
devices  have  the  advantage  that  one  can  move  the  chamber  as  desired  under  the  pic- 
ture of  the  ruhngs,  independently  of  the  divisions,  and  always  have  a  new  part  of  the 
blood  mixture  under  the  counting-net.  The  photographic  ruling  is  also  superior, 
in  that  the  deep  black  lines  are  more  easily  visible  than  the  engraved  lines  of  the 
Zeiss  chamber.  The  network  consists  of  16  squares,  which  are  arranged  to  form  one 
large  square,  and  it  has  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  in  the  small  squares  to  facilitate 
orientation  ^Fig.  304).  The  counting  can  be  best  done  by  regulating  the  dilution, 
so  that  the  large  square  may  be  used  as  a  coimting  unit,  (^e  below.)  We  then 
simply  move  the  chamber  until  a  sufficient  number  of  such  units  has  been  counted. 
As  to  the  number  of  squares  that  must  be  counted,  the  accuracy  required  has  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  mentioned  on  pp.  756  and  758.  (For  calculation,  see  below.) 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  counting  becomes  particularly  easy  if  one  employ 
the  counting  microscope  (microscope  h^matim^trique).^  This  is  a  small,  inexpensive 
microscope,  to  the  stage  of  which  is  attached  a  movable  stage  for  the  counting-cham- 
ber, in  addition  to  the  Hayem  projection  apparatus. 

This  stage  is  so  constructea  tliat  it  allows  the  counting-chamber  to  move  cross- 
wise exactly  the  distance  of  the  diameter  of  a  counting  unit  (a  large  square).  The 
movement  m  the  anteropK>sterior  direction  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  lever. 
We  can  thus  count  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  without  any  difficulty,  the 
Dumber  of  adjacent  squares  desired  or  even  the  entire  preparation.  The  author 
recommends  this  counting  apparatus  on  account  of  its  deep  black  rulings  and  the 
simplicity  and  distinctness  of  the  network,  and  the  counting  microscope  is  recom- 
mended on  account  of  its  convenient  movable  stage.  The  firm  of  Nachet  provides, 
with  this  instrument,  the  convenient  mixing  apparatus  described  on  p.  756  (mixing 
tray  with  ordinary  pipet  instead  of  mixing  pipets). 

When  the  Hayem-Nachet  apparatus  witn  projected  counting-net  is  used,  the 
calculation  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  The  counting  mixture  (for  red  blood- 
cells)  is  generally  prepared  by  mixing  ^  cc.  of  the  diluent,  measured  in  the  laige 
Eipet,  with  2  c.mm.  of  blood,  measur^  m  the  capillary  pipet.  Since,  however,  the 
irger  pipet  is  not  entirely  emptied,  and  in  the  use  of  i  cc.  of  watery  solutions  6  c.mm. 
remain  within  the  pipet,  an  accurate  dilution  of  2  :  302  or  1  :  251  is  not  obtained, 
but  rather  a  dilution  of  2  :  496  or  1  :  248.  The  area  of  the  larger  square  of  the 
oountine-net,  which  serves  as  the  counting  unit,  is  A  sq.  mm.,  so  that  the  cubic  con- 
tent of  tne  counting  unit,  in  a  chamber  wnth  a  depth  of  J  mm.,  is  equal  to  jj^  c.mm. 
W>,  therefore,  have  to  multiply  the  average  number  of  the  corpuscles  per  counting 
unit  by  248  X  125  ■=  31,000,  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
in  1  c.mm.  of  undiluted  blood.  If  one  proceed  according  to  the  directions  on  p.  756, 
t.  e.f  washing  out  the  diluting  pipet  several  times  with  the  blood  dilution,  the  correc- 
tion for  capillary  adhesion  is  not  necessary,  and  the  dilution  is  2  :  500  or  1  :  250 
and  the  multiplication  factor  is  31 ,250.  If  we  wish  to  have  the  same  grade  757,  it  is 
acy  as  that  obtained  by  the  method  with  the  Zeiss  chamber,  given  on  p.  of  accur- 
necesBary,  in  order  to  use  1000  as  the  factor,  to  count  31  large  squares  and  multiply 
by  1000. 

1  This  can  be  obtained  from  the  optical  firm  Nachet  fils.  Rue  Ct.  S^verin,  Paris. 
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Tocount  the  leukocytes  with  the  Hayem-Nachetappar&tUB  (seep.  756)  we  mix  26 
c  mm  of  blood,  diluted  to  the  mark  500  od  the  large  pipct  (—  494  c.nun.)  (see  above), 
and  then  multiply  the  average  leukocyte  couut  for  one  counting  unit  [a  large  square) 
by  125  (as  one  counting  unit  has  a  capacity  of  jU  c-mm.),  and  then  by  V^  ~  20.7G, 
t.  e.,  a  total  of  2506.    If  we  eliminate,  m  above  described,  the  error  due  to  capiUaiy 


Fig.  304.— Field  of  thr  H*yem-Nache(  oountinB  micnxicoi 
■TEaofxiowi.  mm.,  the  complete  (arge  sqiure  an  brs  i^  M  —  A  h 
Biy  ol  the  Geld. 


adhesion  is  the  larger  pipet,  the  multiplication  factor  is  2500.  For  complete  accuracy 
at  least  300  leukocytes  should  be  counted.  We,  therefore,  count  through  a  number 
of  units  (large  squares),  calculate  the  average,  and  multiply  by  the  given  factor. 

CORPUSCLE  COUNTING  ATAY  FROM  THE  BEDSIDE 

The  methods  for  counting  red  and  white  corpuscles  are  such  that  they  must  be 
carried  out  directly,  at  the  bedside  or  at  least  not  far  away.  This  is  not  difficult  in 
hospital  practice,  but  in  private  practice  it  is  a  very  different  matter,  for  the  canying 
of  the  microscope  and  all  the  necesaities  to  the  home  of  the  patient  is  very  incon- 
venient. The  very  easily  transported  counting  microscope  of  Nachct  is  recommended 
for  this  purpose  (p.  761).  Since  very  few  pnysicians  possess  this  instrument,  the 
author  has  experimented  in  order  to  find  out  if  counting  dilutions  prepared  at  the 
bedside  and  sealed  in  glass  capillary  tubes  could  not  be  saved  long  enough  to  be  taken 
from  the  bedside  to  the  laboratory  to  be  counted.  He  has  found  that  Uiis  is  possible 
tor  a  short  time  only,  because  the  corpuscles  gradually  dump  in  the  mixture.  Ho 
recommends  that,  when  the  counting  cannot  be  done  at  the  oedside,  the  undiluted 
blood  be  taken  (with  the  addition  of  a  subetanee  to  prevent  coagulation)  and  the 
counting  mixture  be  prepared  at  home.  The  best  agent  for  preventing  coasulatioD 
is  hirudm,  which  also  lias  a  protective  action  on  the  leukocyies  and  blood  platelets; 
or,  since  this  is  not  always  at  baud,  and  is  rather  expensive,  ammonium  oxalate. 

It  is  sufficient  to  put  a  few  crjTstals  of  one  of  these  substances  on  the  wound,  BO 
tliat  the  bk>od  comes  immediately  in  contact  with  it.  The  blood  is  run  into  a  capil- 
■"s  the  col  


lary  tube,  and,  where  possible,  tile  column  of  blood  is  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
enas  of  the  tube  are  sealed  off  over  an  alcohol  lamp.  In  order  to  prepare  the  cour ' '"  " 
mixture  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  broken  off  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to  6ow  ii 


kept  (by  the  use  of  hirudin)  cj 

the  morphologic  elements  are  too  much  changed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  be'tter  to 

make  the  dry  smear  at  the  bedside,  as  it  is  not  attended  witli  any  spedai  difficulty. 
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NUMBER    OF  RED  AND  WHITE  BLOOD-CORPUSCLES  UNDER  PHYSI- 
OLOGIC CONDITIONS 

The  number  of  red  blood-cells  (Vierordt)  in  1  c.mm.  of  blood  is 
5,000,000  in  men  and  4,500,000  in  women.  In  Switzerland  the 
counts  show  that  healthy  women  have  5,000,000  or  over,  and  men 
about  6,000,000.  These  correspond  very  well  with  the  following 
figures,  ^which  Sorensen  published  to  show  the  variation  in  the  number 
of  blood-corpuscles  at  different  ages: 

Table 


Age. 


Newborn 5-8  days  -I 

Children |     5  years  •! 

(Stud^to)*  *  }  r^®*"22  "  | 

Adulta )  ( 

(Younpphvsi-  V     26-30  "  | 

^^^ 50-62"  { 


Number  of  red 

cells  in  1  c.mm. 

of  blood. 


I*©  •2-13  1 


Adultfl. 


82 


6.769,600  I 

(6.284,500-6.106,000); 

4.950,000  ,  ^ 

(4,760,000-5,146,000)  ^  ^ 

6.606,600  I  ,  r, 

(6,422,000-6,784.000)'  /  ' 

6,340,000  >ft 

(4,900,000-6,800,000)  /** 

6.137,000  )  « 

(4,910,000-6.369,000)  ]^ 

4,-' 74,000  I     1 


Females. 


Number  of  red 

cells  in  1  c.mm. 

of  blood. 


So    A 

;S5  c  » 


I 


1    i4^-,«./  6.660,800  >    o 

l-14days|  1(5  262.600-6,960,000)   f   ^ 


9  in«,-  J  6,120,600 

I  -^-10  yrs.  1 1(4,980.000-6,260,000) 

ip;  ofl  "    ]  4,820,000 

15-28         I  (4,417,000-6,360,000) 


41-61   "    ( 
I  Nurses)  ( 


6,010.000 
(4,800,000-6,470,000) 


2 
14 


In  an  examination  carried  out  by  Frl.  A.  Perlin,  under  the  direction  of  Stooss,* 
the  normal  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  childhood  are  given  as  follows: 

.  Number  of  cases  Red  blood-corpuscles. 

^^'  examined.  Minimum.  Maximum. 

2  to  18  months 17  4,200,000  6,400,000 

2  years 13  4,750,000  5,600,000 

3  "     7  4,800,000  5,350,000 

4  "     13  4,000,000  5,500,000 

5  "    16  4,700,000  5,600,000 

6  to  9  years 7  4,200.000  6,000.000 

11  to  14  and  16  years 7  4,800,000  6,000,000 

From  both  of  these  tables,  SOrensen's  as  well  as  Perlin's,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  healthy  individuals  have  at  least  the  same,  if  not  a  greater, 
variation  than  the  hemoglobin  content.  For  this  reason,  the  estimation  of  the  so- 
called  hemoglobin  quotient  (p.  765  et  seq.)  and  volume  quotient  (see  p.  785  et  seq.) 
is  attended  with  certain  inaccuracies. 

A  number  of  physiologic  conditions  have  some  influence  upon  the  nvmiber  of 
red  blood-cells.  As  to  the  influence  of  food,  authorities  differ.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Vierordt  and  Limbeck,  there  is  usually  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
number  of  red  cells  after  eating  or  drinking,  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  dilution 
of  tbe  blood  due  to  absorption  of  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  fasting  produces  a  rela- 
tive increase.  Obese  people  average  a  somewhat  lower  red  blood-cell  count  than  thin 
people  (Leichtenstem).  Menstruation  and  pregnancy  seem  to  have  no  especial 
influence  upon  the  number  of  blood-cells.  Cathartics  and  diuretics  increase  the 
number  of  red  cells  if  their  action  be  very  marked,  possibly  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  water.  A  cold  bath  temporarily  mcreases  the  number  of  red  cells.  This 
spends  merely  on  the  changes  in  distribution  of  the  cells  on  account  of  changes  in  the 
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circulation.  The  influence  of  climates  and  high  altitudes  upon  the  number  of  nd 
blood-corpuscles  is  interesting.  According  to  Viault,  Miescher,  Egger,  Jaquet, 
and  others,  the  number  of  red  blood-cells  is  considerably  increased  in  altitudes  cf 
1000  to  2000  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  increase  occurs  within  a  refy 
short  space  of  time.  In  Arosa,  Egger  found  that  inside  of  two  weeks  the  number  of 
red  bl(K)d-corpuscles  increased  in  newcomers  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000.  £g^ 
has  proved  that  this  increase  is  due  neither  to  diminution  of  the  plasma,  owmg 
to  the  dry  air  of  the  high  altitude,  nor  to  a  mere  difference  in  the  distribution.  v5*e 
Miescher  s  works  on  histochemistry  and  histology,  Leipzig,  1897.)  Gottfitein  dainxd 
that  this  state  of  affairs  was  an  illusion,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  the  countm^ 
chamber  was  greater  with  a  low  than  with  a  high  aii^pressure;  but  physics  contradicti 
such  an  hypothesis.     Besides,  the  hemoglobin  percentage  increases  correspondingly. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  erythrocytes  or  leukocytes  in  any  given  case  we 
must  consider  that  the  results  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  blood- 
current,  the  corpuscular  elements  l^ing  increased  in  the  slow  capillary  current  fiam 
which  counting  samples  are  taken,  for,  where  the  blood  flows  slowly,  they  are,  for 
physical  reasons,  more  numerous  than  where  it  flows  swiftly.  There  is  also  a  normal 
difference  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  blood  from  different  parte  of  the  body;  and  m 
stasis  the  variations  in  the  speed  of  the  current  are  even  greater  than  when  the  cir- 
culation is  normal.  The  relations  mentioned  hold  good  only  in  stationary  conditions, 
since  then  the  cells  are  washed  away  through  the  filler- prick,  because  of  the  decreased 
resistance  and  the  acceleration  of  the  current  following  the  woimdin^  of  the  skin. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  examination  be  undertaken  at  a  moment  when  a  chang^e 
of  circulation  occurs  in  the  pricked  area,  the  resulto  may  be  just  the  reverse,  once 
in  slowed  currents  the  plasma  comes  out  in  advance  of  the  corpuscles,  and  the 
less  rapid  circulation  gives  a  blood  richer  in  plasma  and  poorer  in  corpusdes,  while 
the  rapid  circulation  gives  a  blood  richer  in  cellular  elemente. 

Now,  since  the  blood  does  not  flow  at  the  same  rate  through  all  parts  of  the  body, 
even  imder  physiologic  conditions,  conclusions  as  to  the  total  cellular  content  of  the 
blood,  based  on  the  resulte  of  counting,  can  only  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  pTecao- 
tions.  Many  changes  in  circulation,  induced  by  hydrotherapeutic  measures,  the 
influence  of  ught,  eS;.,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  without  any  question  as 
the  expression  of  a  general  variation  of  the  red  or  white  blood-corpuscle  content,  are 
really  only  the  results  of  local  changes  in  quantity  and  rapidity  of  tne  current  of  blood 
in  a  given  part  of  the  body,  because  of  which,  as  in  the  punctured  finger,  sometimes 
naore,  sometimes  fewer,  corpuscles  are  obtained.  These  same  factors  may  even  give 
rise  to  error  in  interpreting  the  leukocytosis  of  infectious  diseases,  and  are  also  of  im- 
portance in  the  viscosity  tests  of  the  blood  (see  p.  850),  in  so  far  as  the  latter  are  net 
concerned  with  isolated  plasma,  but  with  the  total  blood,  since  the  corpuscular  content 
of  the  blood  determines  the  degree  of  viscosity. 

Rieder  (loc,  cit.)  examined  fasting  people,  and  found  that  the 
ratio  of  the  white  to  the  red  blood-ceils  in  healthy  adults  with  a 
normal  red  blood-count  is  1  :  651,  and  in  children  (nine  to  fifteen  years) 

I  :  518.  Considering  the  varying  number  of  red  cells,  these  com- 
parative figures  are  of  less  value  than  the  absolute  number  per  cubic 
millimeter.  Reider  found  in  fasting  adults  an  average  number  of 
7680,  and  in  children  9660.  (See  p.  797  with  reference  to  the  increased 
number  of  leukocytes  in  the  newborn.) 

Miss  Perlin  {loc,  cit.,  see  above)  gives  the  following  as  normal  leukocyte  counts 
for  children : 

Age.  Leukocytes. 

Minimum.  Ifaxiinam. 

2  to  18  months 8800  15,000 

2  years 8240  13,400 

3  " 8900  11,600 

4  "     8600  13,400 

5  **     8800  11,200 

6  to  10  years 7800  9,220 

II  to  14  and  16  years 7000  8,900 
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^rUHBER  OF  RED  BLOOIXCELLS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  HEMOGLOBIN 
IN  BLOOD  UNDER  PATHOLOGIC  CONDITIONS^  THE  HEMOGLOBIN 
QUOTIENT  OF  THE  RED  BLOOD-CELLS 

(See  also  the  blood-findings  in  the  individual  blood  diseases,  p.  823 
et;  seq.) 

All  conditions  included  under  the  title  ''anemia"  produce  a  more  or 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood-cells  and  in  the 
liemoglobin.  Any  acute  or  chronic  illness  may  diminish  both  the  num- 
ber of  blood-cells  and  the  amount  of  hemoglobin,  and  so  produce  an 
smemia.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  the  case.  In  acute 
febrile  infectious  diseases  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  the  hemoglobin 
are  as  often  increased  as  diminished,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  blood-plasma,  the  decrease  to  the  retention  of 
the  water  and  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood-cells.  (See  p.  798, 
The  Blood  in  Infectious  Diseases.) 

Chronic  cachexia  generally  tends  to  diminish  both  the  amount  of 
hemoglobin  and  the  number  of  red  cells.     In  the  cachexia  of  cancer  the 
anemia  may  be  very  marked  and  of  diagnostic  importance.     Whenever 
a  marked  anemia  accompanies  cancer,  the  growth  has  almost  always 
caused  a  loss  of  blood.     This  loss  may  be  very  gradual  and  not  noticed 
at   the  time   (carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  intestines).     A  gastric 
cancer,  through  its  profound  disturbance  of  gastric  chemistry  (achylia) 
may  give  rise  to  pernicious  anemia.     (See  p.  827  et  seq.)     The  blood 
of  tuberculous  patients  shows  at  times  a  diminished  quantity  of  hemo- 
globin and  a  smaller  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.     This  is,  however, 
by  no  means  the  rule.     Many  tuberculous  patients  with  marked  pallor 
and  cachexia  frequently  show  a  normal  blood.     Neurasthenic  patients 
rarely  show  a  diminution  in  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood.     De- 
termining the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  these  cases  is  of  great  value 
with  reference  to  the  treatment,  as  the  author  has  repeatedly  emphasized, 
for  a  pale  appearance  is  often  deceptive.     (See  section  on  the  Color  of 
the  Skin,  p.  38  et  seq.,  and  p.  823,  Blood-findings  in  the  Individual 
Anemias.) 

In  venous  congestion  both  the  hemoglobin  and  the  number  of  blood- 
cellfi  are  increased.  This  is  a  purely  mechanical  result,  due  to  the 
slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  which  leaves  the  blood-cells  in  the  capil- 
laries. (See  p.  763.)  This  finding  does  not  exclude  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  blood-plasma,  nor  hydremic  plethora.^ 

The  Hemoglobin  QtioHent  or  Hemoglobin  Value  of  the  Red  Blood-corpuscles  (Color 
Index). — If  the  quantity  of  hemoglobin  and  the  number  of  blood-cells  in  any  given 
disease  be  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  normal,  and  the  p)ercentage  of  hemo- 
gk)bin  be  divided  by  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  red  cells,  a  fraction  is  obtained 
which,  as  will  rea<fily  be  seen,  indicates  how  much  hemoglobin  any  one  blood-cell 
contains,  as  compared  with  the  normal  amount.  This  fraction  is  called  the  color 
index,  the  blood-corpuscle  quotient  or  value.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
vohime  quotient  described  on  p.  785  et  seq.,  the  author  would  suggest  using  "  hemo- 
globin quotient"  or  '' hemoglobin  value."  Normally  this  equals  1,  but  in  certain 
anemias  it  is  sometimes  more  (pernicious  anemia),  sometimes  less  (chlorosis)  than  1. 

Unfortunately,  there  exists  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  estimation  of  the 
hemoglobin  quotient,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  hemoglobin  content,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  may  vary  considerably.  An  exact  calculation 
of  the  quotient  would,  naturally,  be  possible  only  if  there  were  a  fixed  normal  for 

*  See  K.  Baranoff,  Beitrfige  zur  Theorie  der  FlUssigkeitsentziehung  imd  der 
Bebandlung  der  Circulationsstdrungen,  I.  A.  D.,  Bern,  1895. 
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the  content  of  hemoglobin,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  Sodi 
a  normal  must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  but  then  the  quotient  has  but  a  limited  irahif, 
as  the  variations  from  the  normal  are  not  large.  There  remains  no  other  altemativc 
than  to  use  either  the  corrected  hemoglobin  percentage  for  such  estimationE  isee 
p.  753),  or  to  use  the  average  of  the  physiologic  extremes  as  the  normal.     The  hemo- 

flobin  content,  using  the  author's  nemometer  with  the  new  standard  soluttoo,  is 
0+100       „^  -  J  70  -f-  90       on  t 

—  ^  _  „  «-  90  for  men,  and    — ^ —   =  80  for  women. 

The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  an  adult,  according  to  SOrensen  (p.  763), 
is  5,000,000.  We  then  have  to  express  the  values  found  as  fractions  of  these  nonzoJ 
points  in  order  to  find  the  quotient.  If,  by  the  author's  new  hemometer  one  obtaiB 
a  reading  of  70  with  4,000,000  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  calculation  of  the  quodem 
should  l:^  done  as  follows,  considering  5,000,000  as  the  normal  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles. 

The  hemoglobin  quotient: 

0  -  y  =  M«  =  about  1. 

ESTIMATION  OF  THE  CORPUSCULAR  VOLUHEj  SEDIHENTATKOT  OF 
THE  BLOOD,  AND  HEMATOCRIT  EXAMINATIONS 

The  relation  of  the  corpuscular  volume  to  the  total  volimie  of  the  blood  in  a  pv^n 
unit  was  previously  estimated  by  allowing  the  blood  to  sediment  in  a  graduated  gkis 
tube  after  the  addition  of  a  substance  retarding  coagulation,  such  as  sodium  or  axD- 
monium  oxalate  or  hirudin.  The  height  of  the  layer  of  corpuscles  in  pro|x>rtiQn  to 
the  height  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  was  then  read  oflf.  This  method,  boweref, 
has  not  been  adopted,  tor  in  human  blood,  as  opposed  to  horse's  blood,  where  this 
method  is  very  useful,  the  corpuscles  settle  so  slowly  that,  in  the  inter\  al,  chemical 
changes  occur  which  materially  influence  the  result.  Hedini  reconm:iended  that 
sedimentation  be  hastened  by  centrifuging,  and  in  order  to  use  the  smallest  quantity 
of  blood  ix)ssible,  he  employed  the  so-caUed  hematocrit,  a  graduated  thermometer 
tube  open  at  both  ends  and  closed  during  the  act  of  centrif uging  by  means  of  rubber 
caps.  This  method  has  been  adopted  and  modified  by  Evkmann,^  Hambmger,^ 
Gartner,*  and  Kdppe.^  The  centnfuging  must  naturally  be  continued  until  the 
column  of  cells  remains  a  constant  height. 

Originally,  the  blood  for  the  hematocrit  examination  was  mixed  with  ^>edal 
chemicals  to  hinder  coagulation,  such  as  MUller's  fluid  or  ammonium  oxalate.  Since, 
however,  these  solutions  are  neither  chemically  nor  physically  inactive,  and  since, 
if  they  be  not  made  isotonic  with  the  blood,  they  artificially  change  the  corpuscukr 
volume,  control  experiments  must  be  done  in  each  case  in  order  to  prepare  a  solution 
that  is  isotonic  with  the  blood.  When  oxalates  are  employed,  a  precipitate  erf  calciuin 
oxalate  is  deposited  wdth  the  corpuscles  and  so  alters  the  volume.  For  theee  reasons 
it  is  properly  recommended  by  more  recent  writers  that  such  substances  delaying 
coagulation  be  not  used,  and  that  coagulation  be  hindered  by  various  other  mean^ 

K6ppe  {loc.  cU.)  coated  the  inner  surface  of  the  hematocnt  tube  with  a  thin  layer 
of  cedar  oil,  which,  as  is  well  known,  retards  coagulation.     Just  enough  of  this  is 
drawn  up  in  the  tube  to  moisten  the  entire  inner  surface.     The  blood  to  be  tested  is 
placed  immediately  in  the  capillary  tube,  which  is  then  sealed  and  centrifuged.    The 
reading  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  blood  before  centrif  uging  will  give  erroneous 
results,  since  noticeable  Quantities  of  oil  would  then  be  reckoned  as  olood.    After 
the  centrifuging  the  oil,  by  virtue  of  its  lightness,  appears  on  top  of  the  column 
of  blood,  so  that  a  reading  taken  at  this  time  will  give  accurately  the  height  of  the 
column  of  blood  (or,  rather,  corpuscles  and  plasma  reckoned  together),  shaiply 
marked  oflf  from  the  oil,  and  also  the  height  of  the  corpuscular  layer.    Since  toe 
slightest  impurity  of  the  oil  or  irregularity  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  may  produce 
coagulation,  Koppe  recommends  that  several  tubes  be  centrifuged  tc^ther  or  con- 
secutively, and  that  sharply  defined  columns  and  harmonious  results  from  the  various 
tubes  should  be  demanded. 

'  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  1892;  and  Pfluger's  Arch.,  1895,  vol.  be 

2  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  1895,  vol.  k. 

3  Osmotischer  Druck  und  lonenlehre,  1902,  pp.  514  and  379. 
*  AUgem.  Wiener  med.  Zeitung,  1892. 

5  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  und)  Physiol.,  1895. 
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Hamburger,  in  order  to  prevent  interference  by  coagulation,  used  defibrinated 
blood.     He  prepares  a  small  glass  tube,  with  a  capacity  of  about  0.5  to  1  cc,  sealed 
at  oDe  end,  corked  at  the  other.     He  places  a  few  glass  beads  in  the  tube,  fills  it  with 
the  blood  to  be  examined,  closes  the  tube,  and  shakes  for  fifteen  minutes  in  order  to 
defibrinate.    The  blood  is  then  filtered  through  a  very  small  filter,  in  order  to  free 
it  of  the  particles  of  fibrin,  and  0.06  cc.  of  the  nitrate  is  then  measured  by  means  of  a 
capillary  pipet,  placed  in  one  of  the  hematocrit  tubes  to  be  described  later,  and  centri- 
fu^ed  until  a  constant  corpuscular  volume  is  obtained.    After  shaking  the  blood  with 
slass  beads  the  serum  is  stained  somewhat  red,  but,  according  to  Hamburger,  this 
Goes  not  give  rise  to  any  error  in  the  reading  of  the  corpuscular  column,  because  only 
a  very  few  corpuscles  contribute  to  this  staining.     Hamburger  employs,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  hematocrit  tubes,  which  are  open  at  both  ends  and  have  to  be  closed  by  a 
special  device,  a  graduated  tube  of  the  form  and  size  shown  in  Fig.  305,  sealed  at  one 
end  and  funnel  shaped  at  the  other.    These  same  tubes  are  used  for  determining  the 
osmotic  pressure  described  on  p.  768.*     The  blood 
should   be   made  to  flow  slowly  from  the  pipet 
into    the   funnel-shaped    end   ot    the   tube.     No 
noticeable  amount  of  blood  is  left  in  the  pipet. 
Hamburger  oils  the  point  of  the  pipet  to  prevent 
the  last  drop  of  blood  from  adhenng  to  it.    The 
author  recommends  the  Hamburger  tube,  as  he 
has  had  some  very  unpleasant  experiences  with 
the  original  hematocrit  tubes,  because  they  leak 
very  readily.    The  tube  is  easily  cleaned  by  fill- 
ing the  funnel-shaped  part  with  water,  and  dis- 
louging  the  sediment  which  lies  in  the  capillary 
portion  of  the  tube  with  a  thin  strip  of  whalebone. 
The  mixture  is  shaken  up  and  poured  out  several 
times  until  the  tube  is  apparently  clean;   the  re- 
mainder of  the  ori^anic  substances  is  totally  re- 
moved by  rinsing  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and   potassium  dichromate.     It  is  again  rinsed 
thoroughly   with  distilled  water  and  dried  with 
alcoholand  ether. 

Kottmann  prevents  coagulation  by  the  addi- 
tion of  dry  hirudin.  In  his  method  of  estimating 
the  blood-mass  (see  p.  732)  he  allows  the  blood 
to  flow  directly  from  a  vein  into  a  glass  contain- 
ing a  weighed  or  an  estimated  amount  of  hirudin. 
If  we  wish  to  carry  out  this  method  on  the  capil- 
lary blood  obtain^  from  the  finger  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  hirudin  powder  is  dusted  on  the  finger 
immediately  after  making  the  puncture,  so  that 
the  blood  mixes  with  it  as  soon  as  it  appears  on 
the  surface.  Since  hirudin  is  very  soluble,  prac- 
tically hygroscopic,  a  sufficient  mixing  is  sponta- 
neously and  inunediately  obtained.  The  mixing 
can  be  made  more  complete  later  on  by  drawing 
the  blood  in  and  out  of  the  capillary  pipet.  The 
action  of  good  (fresh)  hirudin  in  preventing  coagu- 
lation is  so  marked  (1  mg.  prevents  the  coagulation 

of  5  cc.  of  blood)  that  a  hardly  measurable  quantity  is  necessary  for  hematocritic 
exj)erimentation.  The  Voliune  of  blood,  therefore,  and  its  osmotic  concentration, 
is  not  influenced  to  any  noticeable  extent  by  the  hirudin  added. 

Finally,  Capps  2  employs  the  hematocrit  for  estimating  the  volume  quotient  of  the 
bk)od  (see  p.  785)  by  centrifuging  the  blood  without  adding  anything,  and  disposes 
of  coagulation  by  using  a  very  powerful  and  rapid  electric  centrifuge,  w-nich  sediments 
the  corpuscle  completely  before  coagulation  begins.  This  procedure  meets  with 
diflBculties  in  case  tfie  coagulability  of  the  blood  be  xerv  markedly  increased. 

The  objection  that  a  change  in  the  volume  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  induced  by 
the  addition  of  non-isotonic  solutions  must  now  be  discredited,  on  account  of  im- 
proved technic,  but  there  is  still  the  objection  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  fluid  remains 
mixed  with  the  corpuscles  and  is  measured  along  with  the  corpuscular  volume. 

^  In  this  connection  see  p.  769,  note  2. 

2  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Research,  1903,  vol.  x.  No.  3. 
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Fig.  306. — Hamburger's  hematocrit 
tube.     Actual  eise. 
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Eykmann  has  found  (PflUffer's  Arch.,  1895,  vol.  Ix,  p.  340)  that  this  error  may  be 
eliminated  by  using  a  rapid  centrifuge  (2600  revolutions  a  minute)  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  The  corpuscular  volume  found  must  then  be  multiplied  by  0.9025. 
Centrifuging  for  so  long  a  time  is,  however,  hardly  necessary  for  practical  puipoees» 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  useful  relative  values  are  obtained  by  centriniciqg 
for  such  a  time  that  there  is  no  noticeable  change  in  the  corpuscular  volume  reaozi^ 
after  centrifuging  an  additional  two  minutes.  To  obtain  this  r^ult  auickJIy  the 
weight  of  the  centrifuged  mass  must  be  as  light  as  possible.  This  is  oDtained  by 
procuring  \\ith  the  centrifuge  some  lightly  nuuie  hematocrit  arms,  which  may  be 
easily  inserted  in  place  of  the  ordinary  heavy  ones.  These  should  be  so  delicately 
piade  that  they  offer  but  sUght  resistance  to  the  air.  In  using  the  Hamburger  tubes 
it  is  necessary,  for  mechanical  reasons,  to  fasten  the  tube  duectly  in  the  ring  by  a 
cork.  In  the  ordinary  clinical  centrifuge  these  rings  support  the  alimunum  cups 
which  hold  the  glass  centrifuging  tubes.  When  these  cups  are  removed,  the  weight 
of  the  moving  mass  and  the  atmospheric  resistance  is  so  markedly  reduced  tl^t, 
even  without  special  hematocrit  arms,  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  ol  revohitioDf 
is  obtained. 

The  author  believes  that  if  the  improved  technic  be  employed,  and  the  pzecau- 
tions  above  described  be  carefully  regarded,  the  hematocrit  examination  diouU 
again  be  made  use  of  clinically.  It  was  mainly  discredited  on  account  of  faulty 
methods,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  observers  expected  to  see,  contrary  to  fact,  a 
definite  relation  between  the  number  of  corpuscles  and  their  volume.  Tnis  is  natu> 
ally  impossible  on  account  of  the  very  unequal  size  of  pathologic  corpiiscles.  In  ^'le 
of  this  we  should  observe  that  a  comparison  of  the  counting  results  with  the  findineB 
by  the  hematocrit  examination  gives  valuable  information,  because  it  allows  an 
estimation  of  the  so-called  volume  quotient,  i.  e..  the  average  volume  of  an  individual 
corpuscle,  and  also  because  the  percentage  volume  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood 
may  be  of  clinical  interest,  particularly  in  followingup  the  changes  of  the  ofimoue 
condition  of  the  blood  at  short  intervals  of  time.  For  criticism  on  the  hematocrit 
methods  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hedin,  Eykmann,  and  K6ppe  (loc.  cit.).  The  red 
blood-corpuscles  in  normal  cases  form  about  one-half  the  volume  of  the  blood. 
Ordinarily,  this  corpuscular  volume  is  expressed  as  percentage  of  the  blood-mass, 
so  that  the  normal  red  corpuscle  volmne  is  about  50  per  cent.  The  method  of  cal- 
culation with  the  Hamburger  tube  is  shown  in  Fi^.  305. 

In  centrifuging  out  the  corpuscles  a  thin,  whitish  layer  may  be  recognized  on  top 
of  the  layer  of  red  cells.  This  is  composed  of  white  corpuscles,  and  at  times  a  similar 
layer  of  a  somewhat  different  shade,  due  to  blood-plates.  Marked  grades  of  leuko- 
cytosis, as  in  leukemias,  may  be  recognized  in  this  way  without  further  examioatioo. 

POWER  OF  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  ERYTHROCYTES  TO  HYPOSHOHC 

AND  OTHER  INJURY 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a  small  amoimt  of  blood  is  placed  in  an  excesave 
quantity  of  a  hypotonic  saline  solution,  the  blood-pigment  passes  out  of  the  ciythro- 
cytes,  so  that  a  so-called  laked  blood  results.     In  such  experiments  the  stroroata 
of  the  erythrocvtes  are  not  dissolved.      In  saline  solutions  which  are  isotonic  or 
hypertonic  to  the  blood-plasma,  the  blood-pigment  does  not  pass  out,  at  lea^  not 
within  a  Umited  period  of  time.     For  this  reason  it  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  tlie  blood-plasma  could  be  determined  by  finding  the  ooncentrar 
tion  of  the  sahne  solution  which  would  presence  the  erythrocytes  intact.    It  has 
nevertheless  been  shown  that  the  escape  of  the  hemoglobin  from  the  eiythrocytee 
under  these  conditions  is  by  no  means  a  purely  osmotic  phenomenon,  but  that  it  b 
also  dependent  upon  tiie  specific  sensibiUty  of  the  stroma  of  the  er3rthrocyte,  whidi 
holds  the  hemoglobin  within  the  corpuscle.     This  has  been  absolutely  prov'ed  bv  the 
observation  that  all  of  the  erythrocytes  of  an  individual  are  not  equallv  sensitivie 
to  the  same  hypotonic  solution.     In, a  slightly  hypotonic  saline  solution  the  osrocrtic 
concentration  of  which  closely  approximates  that  of  the  blood,  a  number  of  eiythro- 
cytes  are  destroyed  by  the  escape  of  their  hemoglobin,  while  others  do  not  lose  their 
pigment  until  the  saline  solution  is  much  more  markedly  diluted.    This  could  not  be 
the  case  were  the  phenomenon  purely  osmotic  in  character.     For  this  reason  »'e  are 
no  longer  justified  in  assuming  that  the  osmotic  concentration  of  the  blood-plasma 
may  be  indirectly  obtained  by  determining  the  resistance  of  the  erythrocytes  to 
saline  solutions  of  varying  concentration.     This  false  idea  is  also  responsible  for  the 
incorrect  supposition  that  a  saline  solution  of  0.7  or  even  0.6  per  cent,  is  physiologic, 
i.  e.,  isotonic  with  the  blood-plasma,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  direct  determiDar 
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tton  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  by  means  of  er3roscopy  (see  p.  845)  has 
shown  that  a  0.9  per  cent,  saline  solution  is  isotonic  with  human  blood. 

Hamburger^  proposed  a  method  for  estimating  the  resistance  of  the  red  cor- 
ousclee  to  hypotonic  salt  solutions,  using  for  these  determinations  a  large  number  of 
nmnel-shapea  tubes.'    (See  p.  767.) 

The  ttibes  are  prepared  with  2  cc.  of  saline  solution  of  different  strengths,  each 
one  varvin^  from  the  next  by  about  0.01  per  cent.    To  each  tube  0.05  cc.  of  blood  is 
added,  by  means  of  a  capillary  pipet,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  up  with  a  strip  of 
whalebone.     This  latter  procedure  also  removes  the  air  from  the  capillaiy  part  of  the 
Wbe.     After  standing  for  fifteen  minutes  the  tubes  are  oentrifuged,  and  one  then 
notes  by  contrasting  the  fltuds  that  have  become  clear,  the  concentration  in  which 
there  is  the  faintest  trace  of  hemoglobin  stain  in  the  salt  solution,  and  the  concentra- 
tion in  which  the  TnAYiTniim  hemolysis,  i.  s.,  the  complete  surrendering  of  the  coloring- 
matter,  is  reached.    The  solution  with  which  we  obtain  the  minimum  hemolysis 
shows  the  minimum  resistance,  while  that  giving  total  hemolysis  represents  the 
mainmiiTn  resistance,  and  the  solutions  between  these  extremes  represent  the  range 
of  the  resistance.    The  fact  that  the  surrendering  of  the  coloring-matter  by  the 
corpuscles  is  not  always  complete  in  a  ^ven  dilution  is  explained,  according  to 
Hamburger,  by  the  supposition  that  individual  corpuscles  have  different  resistances. 
Hamburger  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  blood  for 
leststance  to  varying  osmotic  pressures  are  hardly  comparable  imless  carried  out 
with  the  technic  proposed  by  him  and  with  the  employment  of  his  tubes.    On 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  oxygen,  or  rather  carbonic-acid  content  of  the  blood, 
on  the  resistance  of  red  blood-corpuscles  as  shown  by  Hamburger,  it  is  recommendea 
that  the  blood  be  spread  out  on  the  funnel-shaped  portion  of  the  tube  in  contact  with 
the  air  for  several  seconds  before  mixing  it  with  the  salt  solution,  so  that  the  cor- 
puscles n^y  first  take  up  the  o?^gen  of  the  air. 

Accormng  to  Hionbur^r's  mvestigations,  the  resistance  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles to  osmotic  destruction  is  a  very  complex  phenomenon,  from  which  no  definite 
clinical  conclusions  can  as  yet  be  drawn,  since  we  do  not  know  the  determining  factor 
in  any  given  case.  Hamburger  states  nghtl^  that  a  decreased  resisting  power  found 
by  his  method  in  no  way  shows,  of  itself,  a  diminished  resistance  of  the  stroma  of  the 
oorpuscleB  against  osmotic  swelling,  since,  according  to  his  theory  of  the  structure 
of  the  stroma  (reticular  structure),  besides  the  resistance  of  the  network,  the  swelling 
capacity  of  the  blood-corpuscle  content,  or  its  osmotic  pressure,  as  well  as  the  per- 
centage volume  of  the  swollen  content  in  proportion  to  the  stroma,  are  additional 
factors.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  decided  which  factors  determine  the  result,  as  only 
one,  namelv,  the  swelling  power  which  corresponds  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
blood,  can  be  directly  estimated. 

P.  Ribierre's  '  method  is  similar  to  the  above.  This  writer  uses  a  0.5  per  cent,  salt 
eohition,  and  places  in  a  very  small  test-tube  50  drops;  in  a  second,  48;  in  a  third, 
46  drops,  etc.,  and  then  adds  distilled  water  sufficient  to  make  50  drops  in  each  tube. 
A  definite  amount  of  blood  (20  c.mm.)  is  put  into  each  tube  from  the  capillary 
Dieasuring  pipet  (p.  744).  Normally,  the  hemolysis  begins  in  a  tube  containing 
^  drops  of  salt  solution  and  6  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  is  complete  in  the  fifth  or 
Bfarth  loUowinff  tube.  The  results  are  described  as  "slight,"  ''distinct,"  "very 
distinct,"  and ''  complete,"  and  one  states  in  which  of  the  dilutions  these  grades  of 
hemolysis  are  found.  French  writers  previously  represented  the  results  of  these 
determinations  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  the  abscissa  of  which  represented  the  number 
of  drops  of  salt  solution  used,  and  the  ordinates  represented  the  four  grades  of 
hemolysis. 

^One  can  then  easily  calculate  at  what  percentage  concentration  the  hemolysis 
^^egins.  If,  for  instance,  the  tube  containing  44  drops  express  the  extreme  concentra- 
*wn,  the  peroenta^  wiU  be  ^  •  0.5  per  cent.  •=  0.44  per  cent. 

With  a  sensitive  blood,  Kibierre  begins  with  stronger  saline  solutions,  e,  g,,  0.7 

P^  cent.,  and  puts  in  the  first  tube  70  drops;  in  the  second,  68;  then,  66,  64,  etc., 

*>^  adds  distilled  water  up  to  70  drops  in  each  case.    If  hemolysis  begin  in  the  tube 

^oiktaining  64  drops,  the  saline  concentration  is  f^  •  0.7  per  cent.  «>  0.64  per  cent. 

According  to  Hiamburger,^  marked  decrease  in  the  resistance  of  the  red  blood- 

'  Arch,  der  Physiologic,  von  Du  Bois  Raymond,  1886,  p.  476;  1887,  p.  31.  Zeit. 
'•  Biol,  26,  new  series,  viii,  p.  414.  Also  Hamburger,  Osmotischer  Druck-  und 
lonenlehre,  Wiesbaden,  1902. 

'These  may  be  obtained  from  the  glass-blowing  works  in  Amsterdam,  Sprint 
•^nwit,  303.  »  Thdse  deParis,  1903. 

*  Osmotischer  Druck-  und  lonenlehre,  Wiesbaden,  1902,  p.  365. 
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corpuscles  to  injury  by  hyposmotic  solutions  has  been  found  in  ferer,  dilocon, 
pernicious  anemia,  and  cvanosis.  Strong  resistance  of  the  red  cells  to  hyposmotir 
solutions  has  been  founcl  in  carcinoma  and  jaundice.  Clinically  in^rtant  lesuhs 
have  been  found  in  iaundice  by  Chauffard,^  who  found,  by  Ribieire's  method, 
that  obstructive  jaundice  can  be  differentiated  from  other  typesy  dewgniited  by  tiie 
writer  .as  "  hemolytic"  (terms  which  correspond  with  "  hematogenous"  or  "  bemato- 
hepatof;enous"  jaundice,  see  p.  44  et  seq.))  by  the  fact  that  in  obstructive  jaundiee 
the  resistance  of  the  red  bloKxl-cells  to  hyposmotic  destruction  is  raised,  while  k. 
hemolytic  jaundice,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  lowered.  We  may,  therefore,  usDf 
Ribierre's  method,  find  in  obstructive  jaundice  hemolysis'  beginning  in  a  coDceo- 
tration  of  0.36  to  0.38  per  cent.,  i.  e.,  in  a  tube  made  up  of  36  or  38  drops  of  a  0^ 
per  cent,  salt  solution,  with  the  addition  of  12  and  14  drops  of  distilled  water.  In 
hemolytic  jaundice,  on  the  other  hand,  hemolysis  b^ins  at  0.4  per  oent.  C^iauffaid 
foimd  a  lessened  resistance  especially  in  pernicious  anemia  with  jaundice,  aiMi  in  the 
so-called  **  hereditary  jaundice"  of  Minkowski.  This  agrees  exactly  with  Minkow^ 
ski's  explanation,  wnich  is  that  this  is  a  hematogenous,  or  rather  hematobej)aU>- 
genous,  jaundice,  due  to  destruction  of  red  blood-cells  which  appears  in  the  diseaee 
which  accompanies  splenomegaly,  as  a  result  of  splenic  changes. 

The  determination  of  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  erythrocytes  to  hyposmotie 
injury  is  not  sufficient  to  settle  all  the  questions  in  reference  to  their  resistiDg 
power,  since  Chvostek  ^  (in  contrast  to  Murri),  found  that  in  paroxysmal  hemoglobin- 
uria the  power  of  resistance  of  the  erythrocytes  to  saline  solutions  is  normal,  while 
they  show  but  slight  resistance  to  mechanical  injury  (shaking)  and  to  stasis  within 
the  body. 

The  peculiar  behavior  of  red  blood-cells  in  this  disease  under  the  influence  of 
cold  is  mentioned  on  p.  44. 

The  testing  of  the  resistance  of  red  blood-corpuscles  to  specific  hemolytic  action, 
for  example,  the  saponins,  is  worthy  of  clinicid  mveetigation. 

OTHER  HORPHOLOGIC  RELATIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD 

TECHNIC  OF  THE  MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

For  this  purpose  either  fresh  or  stained  dried  preparations  may  be 
employed. 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  FRESH   BLOOD 

The  most  important  alterations  in  the  blood  which  are  peculiar 
to  diseases  of  the  blood  proper  may  be  recognized  in  fresh  specim^iB. 
Certain  precautions  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  latter.    Too 
much  pressure  applied  near  the  puncture  to  increase  the  flow  may 
deform  the  red  blood-corpuscles.     If,  however,  the  blood  will  not  flow 
without  it,,  light  pressure  may  be  applied  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
puncture.     A   scrupulously   clean   cover-slip   should   be   very  gently 
touched  to  the  drop  of  blood,  so  that  only  a  very  tiny  amount  of  blood 
adheres.     Too  large  a  drop  makes  too  thick  a  preparation  and  too 
pronounced  a  rouleaux  formation,  so  that  the  finer  details  cannot  be 
detected.     The  cover-slip  is  immediately  dropped  very  carefully  upon 
a  clean  slide.     Delay  will  allow  drying  and  consequent  deformity  of 
the  cells.     Pressure  on,   pulling,  or  sliding  the  cover-slip  should  be 
avoided.     Unless   these   precautions  are  observ^ed,   a  most  beautiful 
microcytosis  or  poikilocytosis  (see  below)  may  be  artificially  produced. 
The  blood  should  be  distributed  under  the  cover-slip  in  a  imiformiy 
thin  layer,  but  this  effect  must  be  produced  entirely  by  capillaiy  action. 
The  preparation  should  be  examined  immediately,  because  the  blood- 
corpuscles  soon  begin  to  shrink  from  loss  of  water,  and  to  assume  all 

1  Semaine  Med.,  1907,  No.  3. 

2  Ueber  das  Wesen  der  paroxysmalen  HiLmoglobinurie,  Wien,  F.  Deutickc,  1894. 
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sorts  of  bizarre  shapes.  Such  a  preparation  can  be  preserved  for  a 
limited  time  if  evaporation  be  prevented  by  smearing  the  edge  of  the 
cover-slip  with  oil.    Diluting  fluids  should  be  avoided. 

The  variation  in  size  and  shape  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (poikilo- 
cytosis  (see  p.  782  et  seq.  and  p.  785  et  seq)  can  easily  be  recognized 
in  unstained  preparations  if  the  smear  be  sufficiently  thin.  The  color 
variations  (variations  of  hemoglobin  content,  anisochromia)  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  can  also  be  seen.  This  generally  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  variations  in  size  and  shape,  and,  like  these,  is  seen  best  in 
severe  pernicious  anemia.  (See  pp.  783  and  826.)  The  basophilic 
granules  of  the  red  ceUs  (see  p.  784)  can  occasionally  be  recognized  in 
a  fresh  smear  as  colorless  spots.  An  experienced  observer  can  recog- 
nize also  the  nucleated  red  cells  (see  p.  784  et  seq.)  in  fresh  smears, 
and  may  even  be  able  to  differentiate  normoblasts  from  megaloblasts 
by  the  size  of  the  nucleus  and  the  rim  of  protoplasm.  The  red-cell 
nucleus  appears  in  these  fresh  smears  as  a  sharply  defined,  colorless 
area  inside  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  inexperienced  observer 
must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  a  well-marked  and  peculiarly  light 
central  depression  in  the  corpuscle  for  the  nucleus.  In  all  doubtful 
cases,  of  course,  the  smear  must  be  stained  and  examined. 

Examination  of  the  Blood  in  Reference  to  the  Formation  of  Rottleatiz 

Under  nonnal  conditionsi  in  fresh  microscopic  blood-specimens  which  are  not 
too  thin,  we  find  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  a  result  of  their  peculiar  disk-like  shai>e 
and  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  standing  upon  their  edges  and  arranged  in  cylindric 
eoDf  lomerations  which  have  been  compared  to  a  roll  of  coins.  This  formation  occurs 
in  the  circulation  only  when  the  blood  stagnates,  but  it  normally  occurs  auite  rapidly 
(in  a  few  seconds)  outside  of  the  body.  This  process  is  known  as  the  formation  of 
rouleaux.  It  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  rouleaux  must  be  influenced  by  the 
number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  We  consequentlv  find  a  diminished  formation 
of  rouleaux  in  all  conditions  which  are  associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  with  a  properly  made  specimen  the  diminished 
tendency  to  form  rouleaux  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  probable  diagnosis  of  a 
decreased  number  of  red  blood-cells.  By  a  properly  prepared  specimen  is  meant 
one  having  a  sufficient  thiclmess  to  allow  the  erythrocytes  to  stand  upon  their  edges. 
If  the  preparation  be  too  thin,  the  erythrocytes  are  flattened  out  by  the  cover-glass 
and  cannot  adhere  to  each  other  by  their  flat  surfaces.  When  a  specimen  of  proper 
thiclmess  is  immediately  examinecl,  individual  erythrocytes  should  be  visible  stand- 
ing upon  their  edges.  In  order  to  obtain  a  layer  of  blood  of  the  requisite  depth,  we 
should  vary  the  size  of  the  drop  of  blood  upon  the  sUde  and  avoid  exertmg  any 
pressure  upon  the  cover-glass.  The  specimen  should  not  be  too  thick,  since  this 
interferes  not  only  with  the  formation  of  rouleaux,  but  also  with  their  recognition. 
Poikilocytosis,  as  well  as  a  diminished  number  of  erythrocytes,  naturally  tends  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  rouleaux.  From  our  investigations  thus  far  we  cannot 
say  whether  the  formation  of  rouleaux  is  disturbed  by  a  diminished  viscosity  of  the 
blood. 

Blicroscopic  Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Fibrin  in  the  Blood 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  separated  and  purified  fibrin 
from  a  given  quantity  of  blood,^  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  fresh  blood- 
specimen  may  sometimes  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  contained  fibrin.  If  a 
'resh  blood-specimen  be  protected  against  drying  by  smearing  the  edges  of  the  cover- 
|la88  with  paraffin,  and  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  quarter  or  a  half-hour,  the  separated 
fibrin  may  be  recognized  by  strong  magnification  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  network  more 
w  less  distinctly  spread  out  between  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  order  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  quantity  of  fibrin  present,  the  thickness  of  the  specimen  must  be 

^  After  washing  the  clot  with  chloroform  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  may  be  made  either  by  weighing  or  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 
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considered,  since,  other  things  being  equal,  the  thicker  the  specimen,  the  more  matked 
will  be  the  fibrin  network.  If  the  specimen  be  very  thin,  the  fibrin  network  may 
entirely  escape  observation.  A  place  m  the  specimen  should  conseauently  be  selected 
which  fulfils  the  requirements  laid  down  for  the  examination  of  the  blood  forioukauz 
(see  above),  i.  e.,  immediate  observation  should  reveal  isolated  red  blood-ceflf 
standing  upon  their  edges,  and,  subsequently,  distinct  spaces  should  be  seen  betweca 
well-formed  rouleaux.  When  the  blood  is  nch  in  fibrin,  as  in  inflammatoiy  affectjom 
and  particularly  in  pneimionia,  the  spaces  between  the  rouleaux  are  entire^  filled 
bv  a  thick  fibrin  network;  while  if  the  blood  contain  but  little  fibrin,  it  is  conoentimted 
about  the  collections  of  blood-platelets,  in  the  shape  of  poorly  formed  stais.  la 
geneial  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  degree  of  leoko- 
cytosis;  and  in  leukopenic  diseases,  such  as  t^hoid  fever,  a  pronounced  diminutioD 
of  the  amount  of  fibnn  is  consequently  not  without  diagnostic  importance. 

PREPARATION  AND   STAINING  OF  DRIED  SPECIMENS 

The  staining  of  the  histologic  elements  of  the  blood  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  dry  preparations.  These  stained  specimens  give 
information  in  regard  to  the  granulation  of  the  leukocyte  protoplasm 
discovered  by  Ehrlich,  as  well  as  to  the  coarser  morphologic  condition& 
and  staining  properties  of  the  nuclei  and  of  the  protoplasm  of  all  tJie 
blood-cells.  Ehrlich,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  staining  peculiarities 
of  the  granulations  with  various  anilin  colord,  has  found  that  with  ^ven 
mixtures  of  anilin  dyes  they  possess  elective  aflSnities  and  stain  differ- 
ently. He  classifies  the  available  anilin  dyes^  which  are  chemical  sdts, 
into  an  add  group,  in  which  the  acid  radicle,  and  a  basic  group,  in  which 
the  basic  radicle,  determines  the  staining  property  of  the  dye,  and 
further  into  a  neutral  group,  in  which  both  radicles  possess  staining 
properties.  Eosin  and  acid  fuchsin  are  types  of  acid  stains,  metkylene- 
blue  and  methylene-green  of  basic  stains,  and  rosanilin.asid  picric  add 
of  neutral  stains. 

He  found  that  certain  granulations  in  the  white  blood-coipuscleB 
stained  only  with  acid,  others  only  with  basic,  stains;  a  third  group  could 
be  stained  with  both  dyes,  and  a  fourth  by  neutral  pigments  only. 
On  the  strength  of  this  he  distinguishes  (a)  oxyphiUc  or  eosinophilic, 
(fi)  amphophilic,  (r  and  ^)  basophilic,  (e)  neutrophilic  granulations. 
The  difference  between  y  and  ^  is  chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  granules. 
The  (/)  granules  are  the  so-called  mast-cell  granules;  they  are  basophilic 
and  larger  than  all  the  others.  According  to  Ehrlich,  each  leukocyte 
normally  contains  only  one  kind  of  granule.  Exceptions  to  this  ruk 
occur  in  pathologic  cases.  (See  p.  836.)  The  ^  and  d  varieties  are  not 
found  in  human  blood. 

Preparation  of  the  Dry  Blood-amear 

The  blood  must  first  be  spread  in  a  thin,  uniform  layer  on  a  glass 
slide  and  allowed  to  dry.  Formerly  cover-glasses  exclusively  were  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  more  recently  slides  have  been  employed  with 
considerable  advantage,  on  account  of  their  larger  size.  Veiy  thin 
cover-slips  (less  than  0.1  mm.)  should  be  clean^  with  the  utmost 
care.  Fat  can  be  removed  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  and  • 
soft  linen  cloth  without  shreds.*  The  cover-glass  must  be  of  room 
temperature  when  used,  for  if  too  cold,  vapor  will  condense  on  it  and 
easily  spoil  the  smear.    For  handling  the  cover-glass  Ehrlich's  ^'  foroqps" 

[^  Soap  and  hot  water  and  careful  rubbing  with  a  soft  linen  cloth  will  deanae  tbeo 
thoroughly.  Occasionally  it  may  be  neoessaiy  to  wash  new  cover-slips  in  strong 
acid  to  remove  the  glaze. — £d.] 
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(a  clasp  with  broad,  almost  knife-like  edge)  is  recommended.  By 
means  of  this  a  cover-glass  can  be  readily  picked  up  from  a  perfectly 
flat  surface.  A  number  of  cover-glasses,  sufficient  for  several  blood 
examinations,  are  usually  prepared  beforehand,  and  are  placed  in  the 
ordinary  dust-free  cover-glass  case,  in  which  they  are  easily  carried 
about.  In  subsequent  manipulations  the  cover-sUps  should  be  touched 
only  with  dry  finger-tips  or  with  forceps,  and  best  at  the  comer.  A 
very  minute  drop  of  fresh  blood  from  the  tip  of  a  finger  or  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  is  touched  to  a  cover-slip,  and  a  second  cover-sUp  laid  on  top 
of  this  without  pressure.  Within  a  few  moments,  by  capillary  action, 
the  blood  will  spread  out  between  the  cover-slips  in  a  uniform  layer; 
then,  without  exerting  any  pressure,  the  sUps  can  be  slid  rapidly  apart 
and  dried  in  the  air.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  breathe  upon  the 
cover-slip,  otherwise  the  preparation  may  be  spoiled. 

To  prepare  a  dry  smear  on  a  slide  we  must  have  the  same  regard  for 
absolute  cleanliness.  For  smearing  the  blood,  a  carefully  cleaned  cover- 
glass  is  used,  and  in  order  to  obtain  an  even  smear,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
groimd  cover-glass  supplied  with  the  counting  chamber.  (See  p.  755.) 
The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  Place  in  the  middle  of  one 
edge  of  a  cover-glass  a  very  small  drop  of  fresh  blood,  not  much  larger 
thaii  the  head  of  a  pin,  holding  the  cover-glass  meanwhile  by  the  opposite 
edge.    The  edge  of  the  cover-glass  holding  the  drop  is  brought  into 

Oirte^y^n  cf  3JTO/C9  _ 

< — Cmw^//> 


Fig.  306. — Preparation  of  dried  smeaiv  on  sGdee. 

contact  at  an  acute  angle  (as  shown  in  Fig.  306),  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  slide  as  it  Hes  flat  on  a  table.     The  blood  spreads  by  capillarity 
along  the  entire  edge  of  the  cover-glass  in  the  acute  angle  between  it 
and  the  slide.     The  cover-glass  should  now  be  jnoved  with  moderate 
speed  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  Fig.  306,  i.  e.,  away  from  the 
acute  angle  along  the  surface  of  the  slide.*    In  this  way  an  almost  in- 
stantly dried  thin  blood-smear  is  obtained,  which  is  preferable  to  the 
coyer-glass  smears,  both  on  account  of  the  large  surface  as  well  as  the 
uniformity  of  the  layer.     This  uniformity  of  the  smear,  as  well  as  the 
possibility,  in  a  differential  leukocyte  count,  of  being  able  to  count  in 
one  smear  a  large  number  of  leukocytes  on  account  of  the  large  area, 
in  the  author's  opinion  assures  for  the  future  the  slide  method  of  ob- 
taining smears.     Besides  this,   the  preparations  on  slides  have  the 
advantage  that  they  can  be  more  easily  carried  and  are  much  less 
breakable.     The  clean  slides,  or  those  already  used  for  smears,  are 
carried  in  a  dust-proof  case  with  separate  divisions.     Such  cases  are 
easily  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  microscopic  supplies.     The  method 
of  staining  slide  preparations  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the 
cover-glass  specimens.     The  author  describes  in  the  following  para- 
paphs  any  special  procedures  employed. 

^  U  one  smear  the  blood  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
the  coipiiscles  are  injured  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  by  the  cover-glass. 
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Fixation  of  Dried  Smears 

Fixing  or  hardening  of  the  dry  preparation  can  be  accomplished  by 
drying  in  the  air,  or,  according  to  Ehrhch's  original  method,  by  headog 
in  an  incubator  at  110®  to  120®  C.  for  several  minutes  up  to  several 
hours,  according  to  the  stain  used. 

The  Victor  Meyer  toluol  oven  is  especially  well  adapted  for  this. 
It  consists  of  a  double-walled  copper  chamber,  the  jacket  of  which  k 
three-quarters  filled  with  toluol.     The  toluol  is  brought  to  boiling,  and 
the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  toluol  vapor  is  condensed  by  being 
cooled  with  flowing  water.     The  temperature  of  the  inner  chamber  is  that 
of  the  boiling-point  of  toluol  (111®  C.  with  normal  barometric  pressure), 
and  it  cannot  be  exceeded.     We  must  carefully  watch  the  cooling  ci 
the  vapor  in  order  to  avoid  fire.    To  obtain  a  gradual  heating  by  this 
method  it  is  advisable  not  to  place  the  cover-glass  directly  upon  the 
metallic  portion  of  the  inner  chamber,  for  it  will  then  immediately  take 
on  the  temperature  of  the  oven;  it  should  be  placed  in  the  oven  on  a 
slide  at  room  temperature,  in  which  case  the  heating  will  be  more  gradual 
and  more  general.     In  emplojdng  slide  smears  this  occurs  without  any 
special  precautions,  for  here  the  preparation  can  only  take  up  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  ^adually.     The  heating  can  be  kept  up,  according 
to  the  method  of  staining  employed,  from  one  minute  to  one  or  more 
hours.     If  a  higher  temperature  than  that  obtainable  by  toluol  (lU^C.) 
be  required  for  fixation,  the  oven  may  be  filled  with  xylol  (boiling-point, 
139®  C),  or  with  oil  of  turpentine  (boiling-point,  150®  C.),  or  with  a 
glycerin-and-water  mixture  (boiling-point  pure  glycerin,  290®  C).    In 
general,  one  can  substitute  for  the  higher  temperatures  a  lower  tempera- 
ture for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

A  simpler  method  later  recommended  by  Ehrlich  is  to  place  a  copper 
plate  horizontally  upon  a  stand,  and  to  heat  one  end  with  a  flame. 
After  a  short  time  each  individual  portion  of  the  plate  will  remain 
at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  part  nearest  the  flame  hottest,  the  more 
distant  portions  less  so.  The  spot  upon  the  plate  is  determined  where  a 
drop  of  oil  of  toluol  just  boils,  without  presenting  Leidenfrosfs  phenome- 
non} The  cover-glass;  after  being  dried  in  the  air,  is  placed  at  this  spot 
The  temperature  is  about  111®  C.  (with  barometer,  760  mm.).  It 
should  remain  here  from  one-half  to  one  minute  if  ordinary  stains 
(hematoxylin,  eosin,  triacid)  are  to  be  used.  With  many  other  stains 
the  cover-slip  must  be  left  there  longer  or  a  higher  temperature  employed. 

Rubinstein '  recommends  more  intense  heat  even  for  the  triple  stain. 
For  this  purpose  he  places  the  cover-slip  face  down  for  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  minute,  at  a  spot  on  the  copper  plate  where  a  drop 
of  water  still  shows  Leidenfrosfs  phenomenon,  and  m  such  a  way  that 
a  comer  of  the  glass  reaches  over  toward  the  cooler  end  of  the  plate. 

This  method  of  fixation  acts  more  strongly  than  that  in  which  toluol  is  cm* 
ployed  as  above  described,  and  gives,  according  to  Rubinstein  (for  triacid),  mow 
beautiful  and  constant  results. 

There  are,  however,  objections  to  the  use  of  the  copper  piaXe  in  fixation,  for  if 
it  be  used  at  high  temperature,  the  time  for  fixing  a  cover-fj^lass  smear  is  so  short  that 
the  errors  of  fixation  may  become  very  numerous  if  the  time  of  fixation  be  aBowed 
to  vary  in  the  slightest  degree.     On  the  other  hand,  the  plate  is  less  adapted  ftf 

*  The  drop  runs  aroimd  without  wetting  the  copper. 
2  Zeit.  f.  vnss.  Mikros.,  1897,  vol.  xiv,  p.  456. 
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uniform  fixation  at  lower  temperatures,  with  long-continued  action,  because  the 
temperature  of  the  plate  varies  considerably  during  a  period  of  time  over  a  very  few 
minuteB.  The  upper  surface  6f  the  plate  eventually  oxidizes  and  becomes  imeven, 
and  as  the  cover-glass  does  not  then  lie  flat  on  the  metal,  the  action  of  heat  is  con- 
ndeTably  altered  and  the  duration  of  the  period  of  fixation  must  be  modified  ao- 
oordingly.  The  author  does  not,  therefore,  recommend  the  copper  plate  method, 
for  concordant  results  are  obtained  only  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  entire  time 
to  tbis  'work  and  have  consequently  attained  a  certain  facility  in  Imndling  the  plate. 
He  doesy  however,  recommend  the  toluol  oven  for  general  use. 

The  fixation  depends  not  only  upon  the  stain  employed,  but  also 
upon  the  strength  of  the  stain,  and  the  latter  varies  with  age,  so  that  no 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  frequently  a  satisfactory  result  is 
obtained  only  after  several  trials.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  weaker 
fixation  is  sufficient  for  eosin-hematoxylin  and  eosin-methylene-blue 
(Jenner,  May-Griinwald),  as  well  as  for  the  Giemsa  stain,  while  a  stronger 
fixation  is  necessary  for  Ehrlich's  triacid  stain  (at  the  boiling-point  of 
xylol,  or  at  the  point  of  Leidenf rost's  phenomenon  of  water  on  the  copper 
plate  for  one-half  to  one  minute,  one  to  two  hours  in  toluol  oven,  or 
one-quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  xylol  oven). 

Preparations  may  also  be  fixed  by  immersing  them  for  five  minutes 
in  absolute  methyl-alcohol,  or  by  immersing  them  in  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  formalin  for  about  one  minute.  With  the  latter,  however,  and 
with  acetone  the  author  has  never  had  good  results.  Since  methyl- 
alcohol  is  very  hygroscopic,  the  fixation  should  be  carried  on  in  vessels 
with  air-tight  stoppers. 

We  must  also  mention  here  the  method  of  fixation  by  osmium  vapor, 
described  on  p.  682,  and  foimd  by  Posner  to  be  useful  for  blood-smears 
as  well  as  urine  sediment.  The  author,  however,  still  lacks  several 
facts  regarding  the  usefulness  of  this  last  method.  After  fixation,  the 
staining  of  the  dry  smear  may  be  postponed  for  some  time, — one  to  two 
days, — but  it  is  better  to  avoid  such  long  delay  if  possible. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  STAINING  AND  EXAMINING  OF  DRY  SMEARS 

The  dry  smears  may  be  stained  either  by  single  dyes,  as  methylene- 
blue,  hematoxylin,  or  eosin,  or  in  several  colors,  by  the  successive  action 
of  deferent  dyes,  or  by  different  dyes  made  up  in  mixtures  or  in  chemical 
combination.    In  the  latter  case  a  polychromatic  picture  is  obtained 
by  one  staining  process.    The  method  of  combined  stains  has  been 
adopted  more  and  more  on  account  of  the  beautiful  pictures  which  they 
produce.     They  accompUsh  more  than  the  stain  made  up  of  a  single  dye, 
are  less  influenced  by  varying  conditions,  and  are  easier  than  any  of  the 
successive  staining  methods.    To  stain  a  cover-glass  smear,  we  can  either 
place  the  fixed  smear  in  a  glass  containing  the  stain,  or  if  we  wish  to 
save  the  stain,  the  glass  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  watch-glass  with  the 
smear  side  downward,  and  the  stain  is  allowed  to  flow  under  it,  or  the 
cover-glass  can  be  taken  up  in  a  Comet  clamp  while  lying  on  the  table 
and  held  horizontally,  the  stain  being  dropped  on  the  smear.     This 
latter  procedure  can  be  employed  only  for  staining  processes  of  short 
duration,  for  the  stain  would  eventually  evaporate,  with  the  formation 
oi  a  precipitate  which  would  destroy  the  specimen.     In  staining  prep- 
arations on  a  slide  we  can  either  place  the  slide  in  the  stain  or  drop  the 
stain  on  the  slide,  according  to  the  time  required  for  staining.     In  the 
former  case,  to  prevent  precipitation,  we  place  the  slide  verticaOy  in 
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a  tall  glasSy  or,  even  better,  place  it  smear  side  down  on  the  staining 
solution,  or  we  can  place  it  horizontally,  supported  at  both  ends  on 
small  pieces  of  glass  in  a  dish  with  the  smear  side  down,  so  that  the  solu- 
tion touches  only  the  smear  surface.  It  is  more  convenient  and  more 
economic  to  drop  the  stain  on  the  slide  when  only  a  short  time  is  needed 
for  staining.  Peculiarities  in  the  technic  of  staining  (as,  for  instance, 
in  staining  with  the  Giemsa  solution)  should  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  directions  given  for  the  individual  methods.  After  staining,  the 
blood  preparations  are  generally  washed  in  water,  then  dried  with  filter- 
paper,  the  drying  being  completed  by  leaving  them  for  a  moment  in  the 
air  at  room  temperature  or  near  a  flame.  They  are  then  either  ex- 
amined in  xylol  or,  if  the  preparation  is  to  be  saved,  mounted  in  neutral 
Canada  balsam.  Smears  are  generally  examined  with  an  immefskm 
lens,  using  a  widely  opened  diaphragm.  In  using  slide  smears  it  is 
unnecessary  to  cover  the  smear  with  a  class  for  the  purpose  of  examinir 
tion,  for  the  immersion  oil  can  be  placed  directly  upon  the  smor. 
To  preserve  for  further  use  the  immersion  oil  can  be  washed  off  with 
xylol,  which  dries  quickly,  and  the  specimen  either  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  or  put  aside  dry,  without  any  covering.  These  dry,  uncovered 
smears  are  more  durable  than  those  mounted  m  Canada  balsam. 

The  dyes  used  in  blood-staining  should  be  obtained  from  the  firm 
of  Griibler,  chemical  laboratory,  Bayrische  Strasse,  Leipsic,  because  it 
has  specialized  in  these  products,  and  very  nearly  approaches  a  fuiH- 
less  manufacture  of  dye-stuffs.  In  reference  to  the  theory  of  staining, 
the  author  recommends  EhrUch's  original  paper  *  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Microscopic  Technic  by  EhrUch,  Krause,  Mosse,  and  Rosen  (Berlin, 
1903),  and  the  outline  on  the  chemistry  of  dyes  by  Pappenheim  (Berlin, 
1901).  The  author  describes  in  the  following  paragraph  only  the  best 
of  the  countless  numbers  of  recent  methods  for  staining  the  blood  thai 
have  been  used  in  his  clinic,  and  earnestly  advises  those  who  undertake 
to  learn  the  technic  of  blood-staining,  to  limit  themselves  to  these  meth- 
ods as  they  sufi&ce  for  all  that  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  found  in 
the  blood  by  means  of  stains.  The  continuous  experimenting  with  new 
methods  which  have  no  advantage  over  those  that  are  older  and  more 
tried  has  caused  immeasurable  harm,  for  it  has  frequently  led  to  totally 
erroneous  explanations  of  blood-findings  and  to  much  confusion  as 
regards  the  desi^ating  of  the  individual  elements  of  the  blood,  which 
are  usually  easily  understood  and  recognized  with  the  older  tried 
methods. 

Rieder's  Eosin-hematoxjrlin  Stain. — A  simple  method,  which  usuaOysaflBcef 
for  recognizing  the  coarser  relations,  consists  in  immersing  the  specimen  in  asatunted 
solution  of  eosin  in  5  per  cent.  carboLeljrcerin  for  severaJ  nours  (Rieder).  The 
color  is  then  washed  on  with  water,  and  it  is  counterstained  for  a  minute  with  50 
per  cent.  Delafieid's  hematoxylin.^  After  repeated  washings,  the  preparitioD  ii 
dried  in  the  air  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  red  blood-corpuscks  and 
eosinophilic  granules  are  stained  red,  nuclei  and  cell  membranes  dark  blue,  and  the 
protoplasm  of  the  white  cells  violet  or  reddish.     (See  PI.  8,  Figs.  4  and  5.) 

^  Especially  Ehrlich,  Farbenanalytische  Untersuchung  zur  Histologie  und  K^ 
des  Blutes,  Berlin,  1891. 

*  Two  solutions:  (a)  1  gm.  of  a  crystalline  hematoxylin  dissolved  in  6  oc.  of  abio- 
lute  alcohol;  (6)  15  gm.  of  alum  ammoniate  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  distilled  water, 
and  filtered  after  cooUng.  These  solutions  are  mixed  in  an  open  di^,  and  exposed  to 
light  three  days.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and  mixed  with  26  cc.  of  pure  riy«na 
and  25  cc.  of  methyl-alcohol.  After  three  days  this  mixture  is  filterecf  aDdaeptB 
stock. 
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To  recognixe  the  finer  details  of  the  nuclear  structure,  and  especially  of  the 
mitoses,  Ri^er  recommends  that  blood-films  be  first  fixed,  and  then  immersed  in 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid.  They  should  then  be  washed  for  one 
or  two  days  in  running  water,  and  stained  several  hours  with  a  very  dilute  Dela- 
fi^d  hematoxylin;  then  washed  in  water  again,  and  finally  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid^  dried  in  the  air,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

Bhrlich's  triacid  stain  is  usually  employed  when  examining  for  Ehrlichia 
gmniikm.     This  is  prepared  in  the  following  way: 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  orange-G,  120  to  125  co.;  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  add  fuchsin,  80  to  165  cc.;  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene- 
green,  125  cc.;  water,  300  cc;  absolute  alcohol,  200  cc.;  elycerin,  100  cc. 

These  solutions  are  generally  dropped  on  the  fixed,  dry  smear.  To  stain  cover- 
glaas  preparations,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  prevent  precipitation,  Rubenstein  places 
a  drop  of  the  triacid  solution  on  a  slide  and  lays  the  fixed  smear  down  on  it.  After 
staining  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  the  smear  is  washed  in  water,  dried  with  filter- 
paper,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

Precipitates  almost  always  form  in  time  in  triacid  solution,  and  if  any  of  the 
precipitate  be  placed  on  the  smear,  it  interferes  with  the  picture.  It  is,  therefore, 
advi&able  to  avoid  shaking  up  the  bottle  containing  the  triacid  solution,  and  it  is 
better  to  take  the  solution  from  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  finely  drawn  pipet  and  drop 
it  on  the  smear.  Rubenstein's  method,  described  above,  also  prevents  the  disturbing 
action  of  the  precipitate  to  a  laige  extent.  By  frequent  filtering  the  staining  power 
of  the  solution  may  be  diminished,  and  rather  than  filter,  therefore,  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  few  days  until  the  precipitate  settles,  if  in  any  way 
it  was  accidentally  shaken  up. 

Plate  6  shows  the  various  elements  of  the  blood  stained  with  triacid. 
The  neutrophile  granules  appear  most  beautifully  stained  with  triacid.  The 
bemoplobin  takes  on  an  orange  to  a  brownish  color  (PL  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  8).  The 
nuclei  are  bluish  green;  the  neutrophile  (e)  granules  violet  (PL  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  1); 
the  eosinophile  (a)  granules  copper  colored  (PL  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  2).  The  protoplasm 
of  the  lyniphocytes  and  large  mononuclear  cells  is  imstained,  or  aiter  strong  fixation, 
a  pale  pink  (PI.  6,  Fig.  1,  Nos.  5-7).  The  basophile  granules  of  the  red  blood-oells 
are  unstained,  just  as  the  basophile  granules  in  leukocr^s.  The  latter  can  at  times 
be  recognized  as  colorless  spaces  (Pi.  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  3).  The  laige  mononuclear 
cells  often  show  a  light,  violet-reddish,  neutrophile  granulation.     (See  p.  789.) 

Successful  triacid  smears  can  be  obtained  onw  after  strong  fixation,  either 

by  long-continued  hardening  in  methyl-alcohol  or  bv  strong  heat  fixation.     (See 

p.  7740    The  triacid  solution  is,  on  the  whole,  duraole.     Solutions  which  are  too 

old,  however,  frequently  act  improperly,  and  must  then  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 

The  author  cannot  here  sufficiently  emphasize  the  importance  of  using  the  triacid 

Bohition  in  all  doubtful  cases.     As  regards  the  determination  of  neutrophfie  granules, 

wtflch  are  equally  important  clinically  as  well  as  physiologically,  the  triacid  stain 

»  second  to  none,  and  the  replacement  of  this  stain  by  the  newer  ones,  such  as 

Jenner's  and  Giemsa's,  which  require  less  fixation,  has  led  to  many  erroneous  results, 

inasmuch  as  these  methods,  though  they  frequent^  give  good  results,  may,  as 

in  some  cases  in  the  author's  experience,  leave  one  m  doubt,  for  as  yet  unknown 

reasons,  since  they  do  not  bring  out  the  neutrophile  granules  clearly  enough.    This 

frequently  leads  clinical  assistants  with  little  experience  to  totaUy  erroneous  results, 

nnoe,  for  instance,  lymphocytes  and  myelocytes  may  be  mistaken  forpne  another, 

or  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  neutrophile  cells  or  the  myelocytes  are  deficieiit  in 

neutrophile  granules,  etc.     For  these  reasons,  in  a  clinic  where  assistants  with  little 

experience  often  work,  the  rules  for  triacid  staining  must  be  implicitly  adhered  to 

and  the  technic  must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

Panoptic  Triacid  Stains  and  Nuclear  After-staining  of  Triacid  Prepara- 
tions.—Since  the  nuclei  in  triacid  preparations  appear  but  sughtly  stained,  Pappen- 
heim*  has  described  a  so-called  panoptic  triacid  imxture,  in  which  the  methyl-^reen 
w  replaced  by  methylene-blue.  This  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Grtibler  in  Leipsic, 
in  a  solution  ready  for  use.  By  means  of  this  solution  the  nuclei  are  better  stained; 
^  granules  are,  however,  not  so  distinct  as  with  the  original  triacid.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  to  restain  the  Ehrlich  triacid  preparation  with  a  dilute  0.25 
per  cent,  watery  methylene-blue  solution  in  case  a  better  nuclear  stain  be  desired. 
We  theai  obtain  a  good  staining  of  mast-cell  granules,  besides  a  good  nuclear  stain. 
Staining  the  Blood  with  Methylene-blue. — As  a  stain  we  may  use  a  0.25  to 
0.50  per  cent,  watery  methylene-blue  solution  (methylene-blue  "  pure,"  HCchst) 
or  Loffler's  alkaline  methylene-blue,  which  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  0^  gm. 

1  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1901,  No.  46. 
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meth^lene-blue  in  30  gm.  of  alcohol  with  1  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  potaasiuni  hydiorii 
solution  and  100  cc.  of  water.  Well-fixed  preparations  are  stained  only  for  a  short 
time  (about  five  seconds)  in  using  Ldffler's  methylene-blue,  and  then  immediately 
washed  off  with  water.  The  methylene-blue  also  serves  for  the  determimuinn  <x 
bacteria  and  malarial  plasmodia  (see  p.  818),  and  especially  for  the  recocnutkn  of 
polychromatophilia  and  basophilic  granulation  of  the  red  olood-cells.  While  the 
normal  red  blood-cells  appear  yellowish  green  after  proper  fixation,  the  polyehiD- 
matophilic  cells  present  may  be  recognized  by  their  greenish-blue  or  even  pure  blrat 
shade.  The  term  polychromatophilia  is  not  strictly  correct  in  speaking  of  toe  prepa- 
rations stained  with  a  single  cfye:  one  should  rather  speak  of  a  more  or  lees  h^ 
grade  of  basophilia.  The  red  blood-cells  containing  basophile  granules  appear 
with  pure  methylene-blue  stain,  dotted  with  blue,  afi  is  the  case  with  the  con- 
bined  stains  (PI.  4,  Fig.  4,  a,  et  seq.,  and  PL  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  27);  but  the  gianiilBS 
aeem  to  rise  up  from  a  yellowish-green  rather  than  reddish  background.  The  neutio- 
phile  and  eosmophile  granules  of  the  leukocytes  are  unstained,  the  basophile  giaa- 
ules  blue,  or  with  certain  varieties  of  methylene-blue  they  are  violet.  (See  Giema'i 
stain.) 

The  Jenner  Stain. — ^This  method  has  been  largely  adopted  because  of  its 
convenience,  since  with  it  special  fixation  before  staining  is  unnecessary.     It  depends 
upon  the  employment  of  a  chemical  compound  of  methylene-blue  as  a  base  and 
eosin  as  an  acid.    This  compound  stains  the  blood  elements  more  or  less  selectively, 
partly  blue,  partly  red,  and  partly  with  a  mixed  color.    There  is .  piacticaUy  no 
difference  between  Jenner's  original  method  and  that  employed  by  May  and  GruD- 
wald.    The  methods  of  procedure  which  have  led  up  to  tne  use  of  the  oombinatkai 
stain  are  to  be  found  in  the  older  editions  of  this  work,  and  cannot  be  entered  inio 
here,  but  the  author  recommends  in  this  coimection  the  work  of  Turk.^     The  pos- 
sibility of  staining  smears  without  previous  fixation  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
dye  is  dissolved  in  methyl-alcohol,  and  dyeii^  and  fixing  occur,  therefore,  at  the  same 
time.    The  dye  may  be  obtained  from  (j-rOb&r,  either  m  powdered  form  or  solutioo. 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  of  London,  also  prepare  compressed  tablets  oi  thJB, 
which  are  to  be  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  methyi-alcohol.      If  the  powder  be  osed, 
0.3  gm.  should  be  dissolved  in  100  cc.  chemically  pure  absolute  methyl-aloohoL 
As  methyl-alcohol  caimot  always  be  obtained  pure,  the  author  recommeiKls  Dr. 
GrUbler's  stock  solutions. 

According  to  Jeimer's  original  directions,  the  stain  is  dropped  on  the  unfixed,  air- 
dried,  and,  for  the  best  results,  freshest  possible  smear.  If  a  cover-^ass  be  used,  it 
should  be  held  in  a  Comet  clasp.  After  allowing  the  stain  to  remam  on  for  two  to 
three  minutes,  the  preparation  is  rinsed  in  distiUed  water  for  five  to  ten  seconds, 
until  the  color  of  tne  smear  is  pink.  The  preparation  is  now  dried  quickfy  inth 
filter-paper,  then  with  slight  heat,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  or  if  it  be  a  fhdt 
preparation,  examined  directly  in  cedar  oil.  In  older  smears,  or  in  those  that  staia 
with  difficulty,  the  author  recommends  that  the  specimen  be  first  fixed  in  absolute 
methyl-alcohol  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes;  then  stained  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  stain 
and  2  parts  distilled  water  for  five  to  fifteen  minutes;  then  proceed  as  above.  If  the 
stainiiig  caimot  be  imdertaken  immediately  after  fixation^  the  author  suggests  that 
the  preparation  be  dried  and  put  in  a  desiccator  over  calcium  chlorid,  t.  e.,  kept  ab- 
solutely dry  until  staining  is  begun. 

To  eliininate  certain  difficulties  which  arise  at  times  in  the  Jeimer  method  the 
technic  has  been  modified  so  that  after  three  minutes'  fixing  and  staining  with  the 
concentrated  solution  an  equal  amount  of  distilled  water  is  added  and  staini]^  is 
continued  for  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  Then  proceed  as  above.  A  further  modinca- 
tion  of  the  Jeimer  technic,  that  of  Assman,  Jr.,  has  given  veiy  good  results  in  the 
author's  clinic.    The  directions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Place  the  slide  with  the  blood-smear  still  unfixed  in  a  perfectly  clean  Petri 
dish  and  cover  with  40  drops  of  the  methyl-alcohol  stain,  so  that  the  latter  does  not 
overflow  the  edge  of  the  shde.  This  is  left  on  the  smear  for  three  minutes  for  pur- 
poses of  fixation. 

(2)  Add  20  cc.  of  distilled  water  to  which  5  drops  of  a  1  per  cent.  potasEnmi 
carbonate  solution  has  been  added,  and  shake  the  dish  until  a  uniformly  dear, 
light- violet,  wat<;ry  solution  is  obtained  which  is  free  from  precipitate;  alfow  this 
staining  process  to  go  on  for  five  minutes. 

(3)  Remove  the  preparation  and  dry  without  further  rinsing.  Place  in  Canada 
balsam,  or,  if  a  slide  preparation,  examine  directly  in  cedar  oil. 

The  smears  pictured  in  PL  4  and  PI.  5^  Fig.  1,  are  stained  according  to  Jenner. 
In  general,  if  well  done,  they  are  not  at  all  mferior  to  the  triacid  preparations.    One 

1  Ttirk,  Vorlesungen  tiber  klinische  Hftmatologie,  Wien,  1904. 
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i%Sige  over  the  triacid  is  that  they  show  a  good  nuclear  stain  of  the  leukocrtes 

^^nd  red  blood-cells.    The  basophilic  granulations  of  the  leukocyted  appear  deep  blue 

yus^  ^he  opposite  of  the  triacid  stain)  (PL  4,  Fig.  2,  y,  and  PL  5,  Fig.  1,  e),  or  f re- 

quentJ^y  dependinff  upon  the  dye  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  solution,  even 

metAcbromatic  violet,  on  account  of  the  azure  content  of  the  methylene-blue.     (See 

Oieiofi&'s  stain.)     The  neutrophile  granules  of  the  leukocytes  are  stained  redaish 

Violet;    (PL  4  and  5,  Fig.  1),  and  we  readily  recognize,  from  their  bluish  tint,  the 

polyeliromatophilic  red  blood-cells  and  the  deep-blue  basophile  granulations  of  the 

••  Btippled''  eiythrocytes  (PL  4,  Fig.  4,  a,  etc.).    The  normoblasts  (PL  4,  Fi^.  4,  b, 

«nwi   I^.  5,  Fig.  1,  h)  show  an  intensely  stained   black-blue  nucleus,  while  m  the 

meiS&loblastfi  it  is  a  ^er  blue  (PL  4,  Pig.  4,  d.  and  Fig.  1,  g).    The  nucleus  of  the 

lympbocytes  (PL  4,  Fig.  4,  h-^)  appears  darker  when  weakly  fixed,  and  lighter 


strongly  fixed,  than  the  surrounding  protoplasm  (PL  6,  Fi^.  1,  g).     The 
mononuclear  cells  show  a  slightly  basophilic  protoplasmic  reticulum  (PL  4, 

;.  40). 

In  spite  of  the  advantage  of  good  Jenner's  preparations,  the  author  states  that 
'the  advantage  of  this  procedure  cannot  always  oe  realized,  for  some  unknown 
reason.  There  are  cases  where,  probably  on  account  of  the  stain  or  the  preparation 
of  the  smear,  the  neutrophile  granules  are  unstained  or  insufficiently  stained,  in 
m-hich  case  they  are  of  a  bluish  shade,  and  cannot  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  protoplasm.  The  experienced  worker  will,  without  further  ado, 
discaid  this  smear  in  these  cases  and  resort  to  the  triacid  stain.  With  the  inex- 
perienced worker,  however,  the  use  of  such  preparations  may  give  deceptive  results, 
on  acooimt  of  the  insufficient  staining  o{  the  neutrophile  substance,  with  consequent 
confusing  of  neutrophile  and  basophile  granules.  This  peculiarity  of  the  stain 
prevents  its  universal  empIo3rmentj  and  for  this  reason  the  author  recommends 
supplementing  the  Jenner  by  the  tnacid  stain,  in  cases  of  even  the  slightest  doubt. 
Frequently  the  above-mentioned  faults  of  the  Jenner  method  can  be  eliminated 
by  eneigetic  heat  fixation  before  staining  (ten  minutes  to  one  hour  in  the  toluol 
oven).  In  many  cases  the  author  obtained  satisfactory  results  in  this  way.  By 
Ftrong  fixation  we  bring  about  the  ready  recognition  of  the  lymphocytes  and  their 
difTerentiation  from  the  laige  mononuclear  cefis,  for  in  strongly  fixed  preparations 
the  protoplasm  of  the  lymphocytes  is  stained  more  deeply  with  methylene-blue  than 
the  nudeuB,  while  the  laige  mononuclear  cells  behave  exactly  the  opposite.  The 
difference  in  the  nucleated  red  blood-cells  is  also  brought  out.  (See  pp.  788  and 
789.) 

Giemsa's  Stain. — There  are  certain  forms  of  methylene-blue  that  are  not  strictly 
pure,  but  contain,  in  addition,  a  n^i  dye.  Bomanowski  first  made  use  of  this  kind  of 
methylene-blue  especially  for  the  staminc  of  malarial  plasmodia.  This  dye,  how- 
ever, gave  imcertain  and  unreliable  results  until  Giemsa  employed  it  as  the  so- 
called  azure  dye  (which  is  obtained  from  methvlene-blue  by  the  special  method  of 
Michaelis)  in  combination  with  eosin  and  methvlene-blue.  This  is  the  dye  which 
in  older  methylene-blue  and  certain  Jenner  solutions  showed  the  metacnromatic 
violet  stain  of  the  mast^cell  granules.  The  Giemsa  solution  is  made  up  of  metl^* 
lene  azure  with  eosin  and  methylene-blue  in  alcohol  and  glycerin.  It  is  quite 
dBficuh  to  prepare  it,  and  it  is  better  to  obtain  a  stock  solution  from  Dr. 
GrQbler  in  Leipsic.  The  staining  is  carried  out  as  follows:  the  air-dried  smear 
ii  fixed  for  one-half  hour  in  absolute  alcohol,  preferably  absolute  methyl-alcohol. 
A  dilution  of  the  Giemsa  solution  is  then  prepared  Just  before  using  by  mixing 
4  drops  of  the  solution  in  4  cc.  of  distilled  water  at  40®  C.  The  smear  is  then  covered 
with  the  imcooled  solution,  which  is  left  on  for  thirty  minutes.  The  solution  being 
warm  at  first,  the  most  favorable  time  is  used  for  fi^ng  the  smear,  as  some  of  the 
dye  is  precipitated  during  cooling.  In  order  to  avoid  these  interfering  precipitates 
it  is  better  to  p]&ce  the  cover-gl^  preparation  in  a  watch-glass  or  a  concave  dish, 
with  the  smear  face  downward  in  stain,  for  in  this  way  the  precipitate  cannot  settle 
on  its  surface.  Similarly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  smears  on  slides  be  placed 
with  the  diluted  and  warm  solutions  in  a  covered  Petri  dish,  with  the  smear  on  the 
imder  surface,  the  ends  of  the  slide  resting  on  fragments  of  glass.  In  this  way  a 
faultless  specimen  is  obtained.  After  the  staining  is  complete,  the  preparation  is 
linwd  in  water,  dried  with  blotting-paper,  then  witn  slight  heat,  and,  if  a  cover-glass, 
mounted  in  neutral  Canada  balsam,  or  if  it  be  a  slide  preparation,  examined  directly 
with  the  immersion  lens  in  cedar  oil  without  a  cover-^lass.  The  Giemsa  stain  (see 
PI.  5,  Figs.  2  and  3)  gives  generally  beautiful  panoptic  views,  whichsdo  not,  how- 
ever, have  such  markedly  different  colors  as  either  tne  Jenner  or  triacid  stain,  but  it 
suffices  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  in  a  differential  leukocyte  count  offers  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  very  intense  staining  of  the  white  cells.     {See  p.  794.)    The  most 
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important  blood  elements  are  shown  with  the  Giemsa  stain  in  PI.  5,  Figs.  2  aid  1 

•'     •  "    •  ^       nly  violet  bfcdc 

-oorpusdei  at 

are  pale  to  cuirk  violet  (PI.  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  1),  the  eosinophile  granules  are  red  (A 
5,  Fig.  2,  No.  2),  the  protoplasm  of  the  lymphoc3rtes  and  transition  cells  ifl  ^ 
Fig.  2,  Nos.  10-13  and  5  and  6)  is  blue  to  violet,  that  of  the  laige  mononuclearB»bhi 
to  bluish  violet  (PL  5,  Fig.  2,  Nos.  7-9),  the  red  blood-corpuscles  reddish,  the  pofr 
chromatophilic  red  cells  are  bluish  red  (PL  5,  Fig.  3,  Nos.  26  and  28).  The  un 
granules  visible  with  this  stain  as  violet  to  red  dots  in  many  lymnhocjrtes  are  tm- 
ticularly  confusing  to  beginners  (PL  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  10),  and  may  lead  to  miittmig 
myelocytes  for  lymphocytes. 

The  Giemsa  method,  like  the  Jenner,  is  somewhat  unreliable  as  regards  the  ttaa- 
ing  of  neutrophile  granules.  The  author  believes  that  the  Giemsa  method  is  vay 
useful,  but  that  it  can  in  no  wa^  replace  the  others,  as  being  uniyersally  prefcnbk, 
and  that  it  is  one  in  which  the  mexperienced  must  observe  certain  precaotioDs. 

Leishman's  Stain.^ — In  principle  this  is  the  same  as  Giemsa's,  and  has  tfaetd- 
vantage  that  it  is  easier  ana  can  be  carried  out  more  quickly.    A  stock 


stain,  containing  methylene-blue,  eosin,  and  azure,  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Grdblet^ 
or  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  0.2  gm.  of  the  powdered  dve,  or  one  of  the  tabktt 
prepared  commerciaUy  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  10  ce.  of  ib- 
solute  methyl-alcohol.  Fixation  is  acconmlished  at  the  same  time  as  the  stmag 
bv  the  methvl-alcohol,  iust  as  with  the  Jenner  stain.  The  technic  is  as  fbOosi: 
llie  idr-dried,  unstainea  smear  is  covered  with  the  stain.  After  one  minute  a 
equal  up  to  double  the  cjuantity  of  distilled  water  is  added  and  is  carefuJJ|y  waed 
by  gently  moving  the  slide  backward  and  forward.  The  diluted  solution  is  left  oa 
the  smear  for  five  minutes,  washed  with  ordinaiy  water,  dried  with  blotting-  or  fihtf- 
paper,  then  with  gentle  heat,  and  moimted  in  Canada  balaun  or  examined  in  cedir 
oil. 

The  results  from  the  Leishman  stain  are  just  the  same  as  with  the  GiesBa 
method,  only  the  basophile  granules  of  the  mast-cells  are  more  constantly  stained  at 
account  of  the  alcohokc  solution  of  the  dye.  The  ideas  of  the  author  as  regaftfe  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Giesma  method  are  also  applicable  here.  (See  above,  Giesns'B 
Stain.)  Excellent  smears  stained  exactly  according  to  Leishman  are  shown  in  hi^ 
numbere  in  the  Atlas  of  Blood  Diseases  by  Schleip  (Berlin,  1907,  Urban  and  Schvir 
aenbei^). 

The  Pyronin  Methyl-green  Stain  of  Pappenhetm.' — ^A  stock  stain  can  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  GrObler.  It  contains  two  basic  dyes  of  different  coiEd>ining  poven. 
Pyronin  is  a  much  stronger  base  than  methyl-green.  It  stains  red  the  stropfEtr 
basophile  substances,  as  the  protoplasm  of  lymphocytes  and  TCkik's  initatioa 
forms  (plasma  cells),  and,  according  to  Nfiffeli,  the  small  myeloblasts,  as  well  as  tbe 
stroncly  polychromatoplulic  red  bJood-celis.  According  to  NSgeli,  a  cell  »  not  a 
lymphocyte  unless  its  protoplasm  stains  red  with  pyronm,  but  it  does  not  hold  that 
lul  cells  whose  protoplasm  is  red  are  lymphocytes.  Smears  treated  with  prronB 
methyl-green  are  best  fixed  by  heat,  then  stained  for  five  minutes  with  the  prepued 
dye,  washed  off,  dried,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  or  examined  directly  in  eedar 
oil. 

[Hastings'  has  devised  a  permanent  Nocht  stain  which  is  used  in  Bohition  ii 
methyiic  alcohol.  The. preparation  of  the  stainine  fluid  is  somewhat  difficult.  It 
had  best  be  secured  from  Ernst  Leitz,  30  East  18th  St.,  New  York  City.  ^ 

To  use  the  stain  no  previous  fixation  is  necessary.  The  dried  smear  is  ftmied 
with  the  staining  fluid  for  one  minute;  the  solution  is  th^i  diluted  with  5  to  7  dropi 
of  water;  and  this  diluted  stain  is  allowed  to  act  for  five  minutes.  Itie  apecinia 
is  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  care  being  taken  to  clean  off  the  negative  side  of 
the  glass  ui>on  which  a  precipitate  collects,  blotted  with  filter  paper  and  eiaminfid 
directly  or  mounted  in  balsam. 

All  the  leukocyte  granulations  are  well  differentiated.  The  granular  baaophffie 
and  polychromatophiBc  changes  in  the  red  cells  are  well  shown,  and  the  blood- 
plates  stain  clearly. — Ed.] 

1  Leishman,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  September,  1901,  xxi. 
'  Virchow's  Arch.,  1899,  vol.  elvii. 
'  Hastings,  Jour.  Exper.  Med.«  1905. 
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IN  REACTION  AND  GLYCOGEN  CX)NTENT  OF  THE  LEUKOCYTES 

Elbrlich's  methods  are  the  best  for  demonstrating  the  microacopic  iodin  reaction 
#  CJbtf  blood.    The  dried  blood-fihn  (which  must,  however,  not  be  heated)  is  immersed 
w^  solution  of  iodin  and  gum  arabic  (iodin  1,  potassium  iodid  3,  water  50,  and 
omi^h  gum  arabic  to  render  the  fluid  thick).    Ehrlich  ^  has  since  announced  that 
^^ —  an  advanti^  to  substitute  iodin  itself  for  the  solution  of  iodin.    This  is  done  bv 
ii^  the  preparations  dried  in  the  air  under  a  closed  glass  containing  crystals 
iodin  for  several  minutes,  imtil  the  color  is  dark  brown.     The  preparation  should 
be  examined  in  a  saturated  syrupy  solution  of  levulose;  and  to  preserve  it, 
d  be  surroimded  with  varnish.    The  color  of  the  leukocytes  varies  in  individual 
The  red  blood-cells  are  stained  diffusely  brown,  although  this,  at  present 
,  has  no  special  interest.    ZoUikofer  has  established  the  K>Uowin^  facts  with 
to  the  leukocytes.'    Under  physiologic  conditions,  brown-stamed  proto- 
ic  granules  are  found  most  frequently  in  lymphocytes,  oftentimes  in  mast- 
.Us,  ana  exceptionally  in  the  large  mononuclear  cells;  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic 
cells  are  faintly  stained  brown.     A  distinct  deposit  of  orown-stained  eranules 
BKid  flakes  in  the  last-mentioned  cells  is  considered  pathologic.    This  condition  is 
'felie  one  which  writers  have  paid  most  attention  to  up  to  the  present  time.    It  is 
oxxiinarily  spoken  of  as  the  iodin  reaction  of  the  leukocytes  or  the  intracellular  iodin 
T^oction  of  the  blood.    Zollikofer'a  brovm  granules  are  very  rarely  found  in  eosinophiles, 
mnd  then  under  conditions  which  are  not  understood  or  denned.    They  are  never 
found  in  the  neutrophilic  mononuclear  cells  (myeloc^^tes).    Ehrlich^  bias  also  de- 
scribed a  so-called  extracellular  reaction,  in  which  stained  brown,  granular  masses 
flire  found  outside  of  the  leukocytes.    Gabritschewski  *  and  Zollikofer  have  shown, 
however,  that  these  formations  are  blood-plates,  which,  under  conditions  not  defi- 
nitely known,  give  the    iodin  reaction,  at  times  in  normal  blood,  at  times  under 
patholo^c  conditions,  especially  in  diabetes  mellitus.    This  reaction  does  not 
neceasanly  accompany  the  intracellular  reaction. 

According  to  the  findings  of  Zolhkofer,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  if 
k»din  vapor  be  allowed  to  act  on  moist  smears,  the  iodin  reaction  is  greatly  increased, 
eo  that  m  perfectly  normal  blood  we  may  find  fine  brown  granules  instead  of  the 
diffuee  light-brownish  color  in  the  neutrophile  leukocytes.  The  absence  of  these 
novmal  granules  in  drv  smears  treated  with  iodin  is  oue,  according  to  ZoUikofer, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  granules  in  the  normal  cells  occasioned  bv  vie  drying.  In 
pathologic  accumulations  of  this  iodin-staininff  substance  the  destruction  of  the 
Ximnuks  by  drying  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them  disappear  entirely.  The  term 
positive  iodin  reaction,"  or  '*  iodophilia,"  can,  therefore,  only  be  employed  in  ex- 
pieasin^  the  results  on  dry  smears  obtained  by  Ehrlich's  method,  as  above  described. 
This  brown-staining  substance  is  generally  supposed  (and  by  Ehrlich,  too)  to 
be  glycogen.  But  Czemy,^  Kamminer,*  and  espHBcially  Zollikofer,  discredit  this 
theory,  very  likely  it  is  related  to  amyloid.  Under  certain  conditions  it  is  stained 
violet  and  not  brown  by  iodin,  which  favors  this  latter  view. 

The  pathologic  iodm  reaction,  at  present  at  least,  applies  only  to  the  appear- 
ance of  brown-stained  granules  in  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles.  Very  little  can 
be  said  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  clinical  significance  of  this  'Modin  reaction."  It 
k  almost  always  present  with  leukocytosis,  especially  in  purulent  conditions,  but 
Dot,  for  instance,  in  erysipelas. 

According  to  the  mvestigations  of  Zollikofer  in  the  Bern  Clinic,  the  presence 
of  this  reaction  (e.  p.,  in  appendicitis)  does  not  always  prove  the  presence  of  pus, 
neither  does  its  absence  exclude  the  presence  of  pus.  About  the  same  results  were 
observed  in  cases  which  recovei^  spontaneously  and  in  those  which  came  to  opera- 
tion. ^  No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  iodin 
reaction  in  diabetes  mellitus,  although  several  observations  of  ZoUikofer's  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  diminution  of  diabetic  acidosis  is  associated  with  diminution 
of  the  reaction.  It  was  thought  that  the  reaction  might  possibly  be  used  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  amyloid  degeneration,  an  opinion  based  upon  the  observations  of  Czemy 
relative  to  the  presence  of  the  iodin  reaction  in  artificially  produced  amyloid  degenera- 
tion; but  observations  in  the  author's  clinic  have  disproved  this.    Zollikofer  found 

^  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus,  Die  Anfimie,  NothnageFs  spec.  Path.  u.  Therap.,  1898. 

*  Zur  lodreaction  der  Leukoc3rten,  I.  A.  D.,  Bern,  1899. 
»  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  1883,  vol.  vi. 

*  Arch,  f .  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  1891,  vol.  xxviii. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi. 

*  Dent.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  vol.  xv. 
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that  if  iodin  vapor  acted  upon  moist  preparations,  the  reaction  was 
increased,  so  that  even  in  normal  blood  fine  brown  granules  appeared  in  the  oectio- 
pfailic  leukocytes,  instead  of  the  dififused  hght-brown  stain.  The  abeenoe  of  that 
normal  granules  in  the  dry  specimens  treated  with  iodin  is  due,  according  to  Zo&- 
kofer,  to  the  disintegration  of  the  granules  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  during  the  ptDoes 
of  drying. 

Best's  glycogen  stain,^  by  means  of  carmin,  ammonia,  potassium  carbcmtte, 
and  methyl-alcohol,  which  gives  wonderful  results  in  sections,  cannot,  unfortunatetj, 
be  employed  for  dry  smears,  according  to  the  studies  of  Dr.  Wcgelin.  This  ou^bk  lo 
be  a  new  and  important  fact,  accordmg  to  Zollikofer  and  others,  in  difiF^eotitlic; 
the  brown,  iodin-staining  substances  of  the  leukocytes  from  the  glycogen. 

From  the  more  recent  observations  on  the  clinical  significance  of  the  iodk 
reaction  we  find  the  following;:  In  typhoid,  the  iodin  reaction  b  negative  (Hofbaor  ; 
also  in  malaria  (Huber,  Hofbaur);  in  articular  rheumatism  (Sorocbowitsch),  and  m 
tuberculosis  (Hofbaur),  if  these  be  not  complicated  by  mixed  infection.  As  a  point 
in  differential  diagnosis  between  articular  rheumatism  and  general  gonorrheal  mfcr- 
tion  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  latter  is  attended  by  iodophma  (Sorochowitach). 

mCROSOOPIC    EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ALKALI    DISTRIBUnON  07 
THE  BLOOD»  AOCORDING  TO  EHRLICH  AND  LAZARUS 

This  method^  depends  upon  the  fact  that  lodoeosin  (the  free  acid)  in  chlorofon 
solution  will  stain  the  alkali  part  of  the  dry  blood-smear  a  deep  red.  If  we  pbee  t 
dry  blood  smear  without  fixation  in  such  a  solution,  it  quickly  becomes  of  a  deep^ed 
color.  If  this  be  now  washed  with  chloroform  and  placed  m  Canada  bakam  wii3e 
still  moist,  the  plasma  will  appear  red,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  coloriess,  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  white  blood-cells  red,  while  the  nuclei  will  appear  as  colorleBB  sftea 
(negative  nuclear  stain).  Fibrin  will  also  appear  intensely  red.  This  theoretNaQjr 
interesting  stain  has  been  found  of  but  little  value  to  date. 

MICROSCOPIC  APPEARANCE  OF  ERYTHROCYTES 

(Poikllocytotlii  Staining  Capacity  of  the  Red  Blood-ceUs)  Pc^ychfooutopUk 

Changes;  Granular  Basophilic  Degeneratloo) 

The  red  cells  or  erythrocytes  are  normally  biconcave  disks.    Under 
pathologic  conditions,  however,  they  may  present  very  abnormal  shapes, 

a  condition  which  has  been  called  by  Quincke 
poikilocytosis.  Poikilocytes  may  assume  any 
shape  (see  Fig.  307  and  PI.  8,  a,  Fig.  1,  c).  Th& 
size,  too,  may  vary  considerably.  PoikilocytoQS 
@  is  observed  in  all  cases  of  grave  anemia,  especially 
in  the  so-called  pemidoiis  types,  in  feidbemia,  in 
^  the  cachexia  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomachy  and 
rarely  in  the  innocent  tjrpes  of  anemia,  such  as 

Fig.  307.-.Poikiiocyt«  in     ^^^osiS'    The  diagnostic  sigm^ficance  of  poMo- 
pernicious  anemia.  cytosis  18  not  SO  great  as  was  formerly  suppoeea. 

It  certainly  is  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of 
pernicious  anemia.  As  a  rule,  the  degree  of  poikiloc3rtosis  corresponds 
to  the  degree  of  oligochromemia. 

Maragliano^  considers  these  degenerative  ^rpes  of  red  blood-oells.  TlniB»  ff 
normal  blood  be  examined  under  a  cover-glass  fixed  to  a  slide  with  paraffin  at  the 
temperature  of  about  26**  to  27**.. C,  a  number  of  progressive  changes  occur  id  the 
corpuscles,  and  these  same  changes  are  found  in  the  fresh  blood  under  patbolopc 
conditions.  After  thirty  to  seventy  minutes  the  so-called  endosfohdar  ckar^ 
occur.    A  colorless  region,  irregularly  outlined,  develops  from  the  center  aod  sbowt 

^  Zeit.  f.  wiss.  Mikros.,  1906,  vol.  xxiii. 

^  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus,  Anemia  in  Nothnagel's  System. 

»  Zeit.  f .  klin.  Med.,  1892,  vol.  xxi,  p.  419. 
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an  ameboid  motion.     (See  Plate  7,  Figs.  18-22.)   Cbnfiiderably  later — three  to  four 
bouiB — BO-called  total  alteration  of  the  blood-cells  begins,  and  the  external  shape  is 
changed.     This  chan^  commences  with  the  formation  of  a  thorn-apple  or  mulberry- 
like appearance,  which,  according  to  Maragliano,  has  incorrectly  oeen  considered 
to  be  tne  result  of  drvin^.    The  blood-corpuscles  gradually  become  more  and  more 
deformed  (ten  to  twelve  hours);  pseudopodia  devek>p  with  an  ameboid-like  motility 
very  much    like  that  of  the  decolorized  spots  above  described.    Poikilocytes  are 
formed  in  this  wav.    Maragliano  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
poikikx^rtes,  but  all  the  other  types  of  degeneration  described,  especially  the  crenated 
types  of  bk>od-cells,  may  be  found  in  the  fresh  prej^ration  of  severe  olood-diseases. 
Less  serious  pathologic  changes  of  the  blood  manifest  themselves  by  the  fact  that 
these  changes  take  plac^  outside  of  the  body  sooner  than  in  normal  blood-specimens. 
These  changes  have  diagnostic  value  only  when  they  are  seen  in  absolutely 
fresh  specimens.    Pressure  on  the  tissues  when  removing  the  blood  and  on  the  cover- 
glass  must  be  avoided,  because  this  may  produce  artificial  deformity  of  the  blood- 
cells.     On  the  other  hand,  the  abnormally  rapid  appearance  of  deformity  in  blood 
apparently  normal  on  removal  indicates  a  certain  lack  of  resistance  of  the  red  cells, 
and  18  not  entirely  without  diagnostic  interest.    The  crenated  types  are  of  especial 
interest  in  this  respect,  although  they  have  not  yet  been  studied  from  a  clinical 
standpoint. 

We  must,  however,  be  very  careful  in  considering  these  as  postmortem  changes, 
for  they  may  also  appear  in  the  normal  blood  under  extremely  unfavorable  conditions, 
brought  al>out  bv  rapid  drying.  The  inexperienced  should,  therefore,  put  little 
value  on  crenated  forms. 

BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  ERYTHROCYTES  TO  STAINS  i  ANISOCHROMIA  > 
POLYCHROMASIA  J  BASOPHILIC  GRANULATION  OF  THE  RED 
BLOOD-CORPUSCLES 

So  far  as  the  staining  capacity  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  concerned, 
the  dry  preparations  take  acid  stains  very  readily  (eosin,  orange-G). 
The  intensity  of  this  stain  depends  upon  the  amoimt  of  hemoglobin  con- 
tained in  the  cells.  This  is  of  practical  importance,  because  after  a 
little  practice  the  degree  of  anemia  or  oligochromemia  can  be  made  out 
from  dry  specimens.  The  difference  between  normal  red  cells  and  those 
deficient  in  hemoglobin  is  much  more  striking  in  the  stained  dry  prep- 
aration than  in  unstained  cells. 

Unequal  hemoglobin  content  of  the  individual  red  blood-corpuscles 
(anisochromia,  see  p.  771)  can  be  well  recognized  in  stained  smears  by 
the  diCFerence  in  the  intensity  of  the  stain  of  the  erythrocytes. 

The  so-called  vital  staining  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  with  certain  dyes,  e.  g., 
neutral  red,  which  can  be  carried  out  by  adding  the  stain  directly  to  the  fresh  smear, 
depends  apparently  upon  the  degeneration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Since  thev 
have  no  practical  value,  these  so-called  vital  stainings,  which  are  in  no  sense  vital, 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  Living  red  blood-corpuscles  are  achromatophilic  and  can- 
not be  stained  by  any  dye.  If  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  fixed  by  drying  and 
locating,  they  talce  up  the  eosin  and  chemically  related  (acid)  dyes. 

Degeneration  of  the  red  cells  described  by  Maragliano  may  be  demonstrated  by 
staining.  (See  p.  782.)  Endoglobular  degeneratedl)lood-cells  devoid  of  color  in  the 
center  (see  above)  do  not  act  in  this  way.  The  decolorized  portion  in  dry  prepara- 
tions stains  with  hematoxylon,  whereas  the  peripheral  region,  containing  hemo- 
globin, stains  with  eosin.  To  demonstrate  this,  the  eosin-hematoxylin  staining 
loethods  describcKl  upon  p.  776  may  be  employed.  The  fact  that  the  endoglobular 
f^on  stains  proves  that  it  is  not  a  vacuole,  as  was  formerly  believed,  a  view  which 
18  still  held  by  some  authorities. 

Polychromatophilia  consists  in  a  change  in  the  staining  capacity 
of  the  red  cells.  Normally  shaped  red  cells,  as  well  as  poikilocytes, 
which  normally  take  the  acid  components  from  staining  mixtures, 
are  tmged  with  the  methylene-blue  (Jenner's  stain,  see  p.  778  et  seq.) 
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or  eosin  hematoxylin  (p.  776)  present  therein,  the  tint  varying  bm 
eosin-red,  with  a  bluish  tinge,  to  pure  violet.  Polyehromatophilia  is 
most  distinctly  brought  out  by  using  plain  methylene-blue  (see  p.  77S)— 
best,  Loffler's  alkalme  methylene-blue  after  good  fixation.  Noinuil 
red  ceUs  then  appear  pale  yellow  or,  at  the  most,  greenish.  The  pdy- 
chromatophiles  appear  green  to  blue. 

This  change  has  been  noticed  in  nucleated  red  cells,  especially  the  megaloblft^ 
in  pernicious  anemia  (see  p.  787  and  Plate  4,  Fig.  4  c,  rlate  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  26} 
and,  like  poikilocytosis,  is  found  in  all  severe  cases  of  anemia.  Occurring  under 
such  oonoitions,  it  is  su^estive  of  degeneration,  and  was,  therefore,  described  as 
such  by  Ehrhch  and  Gabntschewski.  This  view,  however,  has  become  untenable, 
since  we  know  that  polychromatophilic  staining  b  present  in  the  early  developmental 
stages  of  erythrocyi^.  It  could  Be  imagined  quite  as  easily  that  the  polychromato- 
philic changes  were  indicative  of  processes  of  regeneration. 

Another  peculiar  change  b  the  so-called  arantdcar  (jgranular  basophilic)  degenen' 
Hon  of  the  erythroq/tea,  (Basophilic  granulation,  stippling  of  the  erythro^tei.) 
Thb  has  been  closely  studied  by  Lazarus,  Askanazy,  rlehn,^  Grawitx,'  NiSgeli,  and 
others.  In  specimens  stained  with  Jenner's,  Giemsa's,  or  Lebhman's  solotioiis, 
or  by  brief  immersion  in  Ldffler's  methylene-blue  ^  (see  p.  777),  some  of  the  erythio- 
cytes  are  seen  to  contain  a  number  of  blue  to  blubh-black  (basophilic)  gnLoules. 
(See  Plate  4,  Fig.  4  a;  Plate  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  27.)  Thb  change  has  been  found  chiefly 
in  conditions  associated  with  destruction  of  the  erythrocytes,  such  as  pernicioaB 
anemia,  leukemia,  certain  forms  of  tropic  anemia,  carcinoma,  chronic  lead-poboniiig, 
sepsb,  and  malaria.  Basophilic  granulation  b  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  import- 
ance in  the  recognition  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  (Nftgeli).  The  statement  of 
Grawitz,  that  granular  basophilic  de^neration  has  never  been  found  in  chbroek, 
has  not  been  confirmed.  Rosin  and  Siber  state  that  they  have  observed  basopfailic 
granules  in  the  erythrocytes  of  healthy  individuab.  Grawitz  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing thb  change  in  nuce  by  overheating  the  animab.  Lazarus  and  Askanaiy 
look  upon  the  basophilic  granules  as  the  remains  of  disintegrated  nudei  ("kaiv- 
olytic  fragments  ")i  but  (xrawitz  attributes  them  to  degenerative  changes  in  the 
stromata  of  the  erythrocytes.  Most  other  recent  writers,  on  the  oontraiy,  correctly 
regard  the  basophilic  granulation  as  a  phenomenon  holding  some  relation  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  blood.  Jawein,^  for  mstance,  observed  thb  change  in  a  patient 
recovering  from  a  bothriocepbalus  anemia.  Nfigeli  abo  regards  it  as  a  sign  of 
re^neration,  basing  hb  opinion  on  Pappenheim's  demonstration  of  baaophibe 
stippling  in  cells  from  normal  bone-marrow,  on  Engel's  and  Schmidt's  finding  of  the 
same  in  embrvonic  blood,  and  on  hb  own  clinical  observations  that  in  the  sevenst 
grades  of  lead-poisoning  the  basophilic  granules  disappear,  whereas,  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  anemia,  they  agam  occur.  Nftgeli  also  demonstrated  that  in  experi- 
mental lead-poisoning  in  animab  recovery  following  the  use  of  potassium  iodid  is 
accompanied  by  marked  basophilic  stippling.  It  is  probable  that  basophilic  gnnu- 
lation  IS  intimately  related  to  erythrocytic  polychromatophilia,  with  which  it  is  so 
frequently  assocbted. 

The  question  whether  the  granules  represent  nuclear  remnants  or  are  derived 
from  the  protoplasm  b  not  yet  decided.  Both  suppositions  are  consistent  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  change  as  a  regenerative  phenomenon. 

A  complete  exposition  of  the  ideas  on  basophile  granulations  of  eiythiocytes 
can  be  found  in  the  article  by  Askanazy,  from  Lichtheim's  clinic.^ 

The  biger  particles  staining  with  methylene-blue  that  result  from  the  well- 
known  nuclear  destruction  in  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  true  basophilic  granubtions  described  above. 

»  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  No.  28-30. 

» Ibid.,  1899,  No.  36,  and  1900,  No.  9. 

3  Concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene-blue,  30.0,  0.01  per  cent,  potas- 
sium hydroxid,  100. 

<  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1901,  p.  35. 

5  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  vol.  Ixiv,  parts  3  and  4,  p.  288.  See  also  the  wori[  o^ 
Nftgeli,  MOnch.  med.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  6. 
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ERYTHROCYTIC    SHADOWS   [PONFICK'S    SHADOW   CORPUSCLES  i    HAYEM'S 

ACHROMACYTES.— Ed.l 

These  forms,  which  appear  m  the  blood,  have  the  shape  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  but  are  absolutely  devoid  of  color,  so  that  the  central  depres- 
sion can  no  longer  be  distinctly  recognized.     They  are  the  stromata  of 
red  blood-corpuscles  which  have  lost  their  coloring-matter.     They  may 
be  produced  artificially  if  sufficient  water  or  hypotonic  salt  solution 
to  lake  the  red  blood-corpuscles  be  added  to  normal  blood.    (See  p.  768.) 
They  are    found  pathologically  wherever,  by  osmosis  or  by  chemical 
hemolysis,  red  blood-corpuscles  are  being  rapidly  destroyed,  as  in  hemo- 
globinuria occurring  independently  or  as  the  result  of  poisoning  with 
chlorate  of  potash  or  other  poisons  which  destroy  red  ceUs.     They  may 
also  be  found,  although  in  smaller  numbers,  in  pernicious  anemia.     If 
erythrocytic  shadows  be  present,  hemoglobin  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  serum  or  plasma  by  adding  hirudin  to  prevent  coagulation  and 
then  centrifuging.     However,  the  destruction  of  red  cells  may  be  so 
gradual  that  all  free  hemoglobin  is  straightway  decomposed  or  excreted^ 
by  the  kidneys. 

VARIATION    IN    THE    SIZE    OF    RED   BLOOD-CORPUSCLES  t  ANISOCYTOSIS  t 

THE  VOLUME  INDEX 

The  true  size  of  the  erjrthrocytes  is  best  determined  in  a  fresh,  un- 
stained specimen,  because  drying  alters  their  size.     Even  in  healthy 
individuals  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  not  all  of  the  same  size.     The 
normal  size   varies,  according  to  diflFerent  authors,  between  6  and  9  a* 
(averaging  about  7).     The  very  large  cells  are  called  giant  corpuscles, 
or  macroc3^tes;  the  small  ones,  microcytes.    According  to  Gram,  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  larger  in  northern  than  in  southern  countries. 
Although  slight  in  a  normal  individual,  there  may  be  very  great  differ- 
ences in  size  in  the  same  blood  under  pathologic  conditions.    This  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  called  anisocytosis.      The  very  large  erythrocytes 
(9  to  16  A*  in  diameter)  are  called  giant  cells,  megcUocytes,  or  macrocytes. 
The  very  small  ones  (3  to  4  m  in  diameter),  dtvarf  cells  or  microcytes. 
There  is  a  striking  anisocytosis  in  pernicious  anemia,  in  which  macro- 
cytes as  well  as  microcytes  are  present.     It  has  often  been  assumed 
that  the  latter  signify  the  fragmentation  of  the  poikilocytes.     The 
presence  of  megalocytes,  however,  which  depends  strictly  on  the  oc- 
currence of  megaloblasts,  is  particularly  characteristic  of  this  disease, 
and,  according  to  Nageli,  of  greater  diagnostic  import  than  poikilocy- 
toeis.    Microcytes,  on  the  contrary,  play  an  important  part  in  the  sec- 
ondary anemias  and  in  chlorosis.     In  the  latter  disease  megalocytes, 
if  present,  are  usually  pale,  whereas  in  pernicious  anemia  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  dark  red. 

The  Volume  Index  (Quotient  or  Value)  of  the  Erythrocytes. — ^We  are 
^debted  to  J.  A.  Capps^  for  an  interestine  study  of  the  size  of  the  erythrocytes. 
By  means  of  the  hematocrit  and  without  dilution  (see  p.  766)  this  author  has  deter- 
yjined  the  volume  of  the  erythrocytes  as  compared  to  the  volume  of  the  whole  blood 
(cells  +  plasma).  In  normal  cases  he  obtained  a  corpuscular  volimie  of  50  per  cent, 
u  this  value  be  regarded  as  1,  the  volume  in  pathologic  cases  may  be  calculated  in 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  volume,  just  as  is  the  amount  of  hemoglobin.  Capps  also 
counts  the  erythrocytes  in  the  olood  imder  observation,  and  expresses  this  number 
^  per  cent,  by  comparing  it  with  the  normal  number  of  erythrocytes.    By  dividing 

^  Jour.  Med.  Research,  1903,  vol.  v  and  vi. 
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the  volume  of  the  erythrocytes  by  the  number  of  the  erythrocytes  (both 
in  percentages)  he  obtains  the  so-called  volume  index  of  the  eiythrocytes,  for  whidi 
expression  the  author  would  suggest  substituting  "volume  quotient"  or  ''volume 
value  "  of  the  eiythrocytes,  analogous  to  the  hemoglobin  quotient  or  hemoglobiD  vahie 
[color  index.— Ed.]  of  the  erythrocytes.  The  volume  index  or  quotient,  therefoic, 
measures  the  average  volume  of  the  individual  erythrocyte.  Under  normal  ooodi- 
tions,  it  is  evidently  equal  to  1.  Capps  foimd  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  index 
of  the  erythrocytes  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  characteristics  of 
pernicious  anemia,  which  agrees  with  the  well-known  fact  that  manv  megalocytes 
are  present  in  this  disease,  and  that  the  color  index  is  likewise  greater  than  1 .  [CanM' 
work  is  important  in  showing  that  the  color  index  never  exceeds  the  volume  izuxx 
in  pernicious  anemia;  in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles  are  not  supersatuiated  with 
hemoglobin.  The  volume  index  may  be  above  toe  color  index;  it  is  apt  to  faO  ks 
rapidfy  from  blood  destruction  and  to  return  more  rapidly  to  the  normal  during  blood 
regeneration  than  the  volume  index.  The  high  color  index,  therefore,  depende 
upon  the  increased  size  of  the  cells.  Capps  found  no  evidence  of  an  acute  diop^ 
of  the  red  cells. — Ed.]  The  secondary  anemias,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  exhihifc 
a  diminished  volume  index  of  the  erjfthrocytes.  The  same  is  true  of  chlorosis,  ia 
which  affection  a  normal  or  slightly  diminished  volume  index  gives  a  good  pro^nooi^ 
while  a  markedly  diminished  volume  index  is  less  favorable.  When  utilised  m  this 
manner,  the  volume  index  is  much  more  reliable  for  prognosis  in  chlorosis  than  is  the 
hemoglobin  percentage  or  the  color  index. 

CSpps  also  found  that  in  normal  erythrocytes  with  a  volume  index  of  1,  the 
discopiasm  is  saturated  with  hemoglobin,  so  that  a  color  index  greater  than  1  in- 
dicates an  enlargement  of  the  eryttSocytes.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  color  index 
may  fall  irrespective  of  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  volume  index.  It  oon- 
sequently  follows  that  if  the  color  index  of  the  erythrocytes  be  above  nonnaL 
the  volume  index  must  also  be  increased;  while  if  the  color  mdex  be  below  nomaJ, 
the  volmne  index  is  not  necessarily  diminished.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  bfeod- 
plasma  should  have  no  influence  upon  the  volume  index.  The  author  finds  tfaii 
difficult  to  understand,  and  believes  that  it  requires  further  inveetigatbn. 

NUCLEATED    RED    CELLS  (ERYTHROBLASTS)  AND    FREE   NUCLEI  •   CABOTS 

AND  SCHLEIP'S  RING  FORMS 

Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  do  not  occur  in  normal  blood.    They 
may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  some  abnormality  in  regeneration. 
They  are  found  especially  in  anemic  conditions.    Ehrlich  subdivides 
the   nucleated   red   blood-cells   into   normoblasts   and   megaloblasts. 
The  normoblasts  are  red  blood-corpuscles  about  the  size  of  normal  cells, 
with  one  or  sometimes  several  nuclei.    These  nuclei  stain  intensely 
with  nuclear  stains,  such  as  hematoxylin,  methylene-blue,  Giemsa's, 
and  Irishman's  stain;  and  usually  much  more  intensely  than  the  nuclei 
of  leukocytes  or  than  any  other  nuclei.     This  staining  quality  is  very 
charactenstic,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  the  free  nuclei  of  norroo* 
blasts  when  foimd  in  the  blood.    Unstained,  the  nuclei  of  normoblasts 
appear  as  bright  centers  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  free  from  hano- 
globin.    They  differ  from  the  normal  depression  of  red  cells  by  their 
sharp  outline,  and  from  endoglobular  degeneration  in  being  somewhat 
granular  (a  normoblast  is  represented  in  Plate  8,  Fig.  5,  and  in  PL  4, 
Fig.  4  5;  a  free  nucleus  from  a  normoblast  in  PI.  4,  Fig.  4  /,  and  PI.  5, 
Fig.  3,  No.  29).     We  sometimes  observe  red  corpuscles  with  two  well- 
developed  nuclei  which  sometimes  exhibit  mitoses.   The  nucleus  of  young 
normoblasts  at  times  resembles  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  (PappenbeiiD). 
With  increasing  age  the  nucleus  becomes  thicker  or  denser  (pyknoHc),  so 
that  it  is  stained  homogeneously  and  deeply.     Megaloblasts  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  normoblasts — two  to  four  times  as  large.    The 
nucleus,  although  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  a  normoblast,  occupies 
a  comparatively  smaller  portion  of  the  cell.     It  is  less  distinctly  out- 
lined, and  does  not  have  the  same  affinity  for  nuclear  stains,  so  that 
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it;   is  usually  but  very  faintly  stained.     Staining  brings  out  its  net-like 
stri-ucture  (see  PL  5,  Fig.  4  c),  although  the  nucleus  of  an  old  megalo- 
bla^t  may  be  pyknotic,  and  when  stained,  appear  very  dark  indeed. 
CSee   PL  4,  Fig.  4  e.)     Megaloblasts  not  infrequently  diow  polychro- 
DMitophilia.      (See  p.  784  and  PL  4,  Fig.  4  c,  PL  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  26.) 
I"t    is    usually  easy  to    diCFerentiate  well-marked  normoblasts    from 
megaloblasts,  but  many  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  difficult 
to    classify,  and  their  classification  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
observer.     (See  PL   4,   Fig.   4  e,  and  legend.)      Most  hematologists 
a^ree  with  Ehrlich  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  normo- 
bLasts  and  megaloblasts,  that  the  former  represent  the  type  of  blood- 
formation  in  the  adult,  and  the  latter,  the  embryologic  stage  of  blood- 
formation.     The  occurrence  of  transitional  forms,  however,  is  not  thus 
precluded.     It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  fate  of  the  nuclei  in 
tbe  two  types  varied,  that  the  normoblasts  became  fully  developed 
red   blood-cells  by  extrusion  of  the  nuclei,  and  the  megaloblasts,  by 
disintegration  of  the  nuclei  inside  of  the  corpuscle.     This  opinion  is, 
however,   no   longer  held   by  modem   hematologists.    According  to 
Nageli,  the  destruction  of  the  nuclei  in  the  red  cells  by  karyolysis  (solu- 
tion) and  karyorrhexis  (disintegration)  must  be  considered  physiologic 
(occurring  in  the  bone-marrow);  while  the  extrusion  of  normoblast 
nuclei  into  the  plasma,  which  has  been  observed  as  well  as  inferred 
from  the  presence  of  free  nuclei,  is  pathologic,  if  not  artificial,  because 
it  takes  place  in  the  blood  itself.    Of  clinical  significance  is  the  fact  that 
normoblasts  are  observed  in  those  anemic  conditions  in  which  the 
erythrocytes  develop  after  the  normal  type  of  the  adult  organism.     To 
this  group  belong  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  hemorrhages,  and  anemia 
following  inanition,  cachexia,  blood-poisoning,  hemoglobinemia,  etc., 
i.  e.,  in  so-called  secondary  anemias  and  also  in  chlorosis.     Normo- 
blasts have  also  been  found  in  the  blood  in  tumors  of  the  bone-marrow. 
Megaloblasts,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  the  clinical  indication  of  some 
severe  degenerative  change  of  the  bone-marrow,  which  it  is  presumed  is 
subjected  to  abnormal  chemical  (toxic ) influences.    They  are  frequently 
found   in  pernicious  anemia.     This  occurrence  makes  the  prognosis 
grave  and  unfavorable,  except  in  the  type  of  anemia  which  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  Bothriocephalus.     In  leukemia  both  normoblasts 
and  megaloblasts  are  observed,  the  latter  predominating. 

C.  S.  Eofel^  has  noted  the  transitory  appearance  of  megaloblasts  not  infrequently 
in  the  blood  of  children,  although  no  serious  significance  need  be  attached  to  the 
finding. 

In  secondary  anemia  large  nimibers  of  normoblasts  may  at  times  be  found  in 
the  blood — the  so-called  "blood-crises"  of  v.  Noorden.  Megaloblastic  blood-crises 
have  not  been  observed. 

In  poikilocytosis,  deformed  blood-corpuscles  with  nuclei  are  sometimes  found. 
(See  PL  4,  Fig.  4  d.)  They  are  termed  poikiloblasts,  and  according  to  their  mor- 
phology may  be  normoblasts  or  megaloblasts.  The  poikiloblast  pictured  in  PI.  4, 
Fig.  4  d,  belongs  to  the  latter  type. 

Cabc4*8  Rina-bodiea  in  Anemic  Blood. — Cabot,  and  later  Schleip,  have,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  demonstrated  peculiar  ring-shaped  or  loop-shaped  structures 
mside  the  red  cells,  which,  according  to  Schleip,  represent  nuclear  remains.  They 
are  present  in  anemic  olood,  especially  in  pernicious  and  severe  secondary 
anemia,  leukemia  and  pseudoleukemia,  and  in  lead-poisoning.  They  are  very 
oddly  shaped,  and  stain  best  with  Qiemsa's  or  Leishman's  stain,  which  colors  them 
red  or  violet.     They  occur  in  red  cells  which  appear  normal  in  other  respects,  as 

*  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1906,  vol.  xxix,  p.  1165. 
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well  as  in  association  with  polychromatophilia  and  basophilic  d^eneratioo,  and 
sometimes  together  with  other  nuclear  remains.  They  are  pictured  on  PI.  5,  Figs. 
30-35,  after  Schleip's  drawings.  These  peculiar  structures  are  apparently  prodi^ 
of  a  regressive  metamorphosis  of  erythrocyte  nuclei,  and,  like  nucleated  red  cwU 
and  basophilic  degeneration,  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  pathologic  phenom- 
ena of  blood  regeneration,  to  which,  indeed,  the  latter  also  give  evideoce- 

VARIETIES  OF  LEUKOCYTES 

The  following  varieties  of  white  blood-corpuscles  may  be  differ- 
entiated (Ehrlich  and  Lazarus) '} 

I.    LEUKOCYTES  IN  NORMAL  BLOOD 

(a)    Lymphocytes. — ^These    are   derived   from  the  lymph-glands, 
from  other  lymphadenoid  tissues,  and,  according  to  more  recent  ideas, 
partly  from  the  bone-marrow.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  small  celk 
usually  about  the  size  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  often  rather  lai^er,  with 
a  large,  centrally  placed  nucleus  and  a  small  margin  of  protoplasm.    (See 
PL  4,  Fig.  4,  h-l,  PI.  5,  Fig.  2,  Nos.   10-13,  and  PL  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  7,} 
The  nucleus  stains  rather  intensely   with  nuclear  stains,   especially 
hematoxylin,  somewhat  less  intensely  with  methylene-blue,  and  faintly 
with  the  triple  stain.     Between  nucleus  and  protoplasm  we  can  fre- 
quently see  a  narrow  zone,  either  very  faintly  stained  or  \iathout  color. 
Ehrlich  and  Lazarus  believe  it  to  be  due  to  an  artificial  retraction- 
In  children  especially  and  also  in  adults  large  lymphocytes  are  found  as 
well  as  these  small  ones.     These  may  be  double  the  size  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  but  are  otherwise  very  much  like  the  smaller  ones  in  ap- 
pearance (PL  4,  Fig.  4,  n  and  m,  and  PL  5,  Fig.  2,  Nos.  10  and  12). 

They  must  not  be  confused  with  true  so-called  large  lymphocytes  or, 
better,  lymphoid  cells  (p.  793,  PL  4,  Fig.  3,  c,  and  PL  5,  Fig.  3,  Xoe. 
22  and  23),  which  are  pathologic.  The  nuclei  of  the  lymphocytee 
possess  a  coarse  chromatm  reticulum,  and,  after  fixation  at  high  t«n- 
peratures,  show  one  or  two  (never  more)  nucleoli,  which  have  at  times  a 
deeply  stained  nucleolar  membrane  (PL  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  10).  These 
nucleoli  are  most  clearly  recognized  in  smears  stained  with  methylene- 
blue  after  fixation  at  high  temperature,  but  are  not  detected  in  the 
ordinary  Jenner  and  triacid  preparations.  In  the  protoplasm  a  baso- 
philic reticulum  can  be  demonstrated  by  staining  with  methylene- 
blue.  This  is  best  developed  at  the  periphery,  and  is  scanty  near  the 
nucleus  (PL  4,  Fig.  4,  i  and  m,  PL  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  2,  and  PL  6,  Fig.  2, 
No.  7).  Lymphocytes  show  no  granulations  with  ordinary  stains,  but 
by  using  the  azure  dyes  (Giemsa  and  Leishman  stains),  the  so-called 
azure  granules,  of  a  r»d  or  violet  tint,  may  be  found  in  a  minority  of  the 
cells  (in  one-third,  according  to  Nageli,  PL  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  10).  The 
nature  and  significance  of  these  granules  are  not  clear.  They  are  usuaUy 
considered  products  of  the  senile  degeneration  of  the  lymphocjrtes,  and 
not  true  granulations,  like  those  of  other  leukoc3rtes.  In  lymphatic 
leukemia  they  are  usually  absent,  but  the  author  has  foimd  them  e\'en 
here. 

In  triacid  preparations  the  nuclei  of  the  Ijonphocytes  appear  pale 
bluish  green,  the  protoplasm  almost  colorless  or  a  pale  pink  (PI.  6i 
Fig.  1,  No.  7).  Methylene-blue  stains  the  nucleus  more  deeply  or  more 
faintly  than  the  cell-body,  depending  on  the  degree  of  fixation.    P>Tt)niD 

^  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus,  Anemia,  in  Nothnagers  System. 
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methyl-green  stains  the  cell-body  an  intense  red,  the  nucleus  blue,  and 
the  nucleolus  pmk.  Azure  (Giemsa's  and  Leishman's  stains)  colors 
the  protoplasm  blue  and  the  nucleus  a  deep  violet. 

Lymphocytes  are  fragile  structures,  and  even  slight  pressure  suffices 
to  tear  the  protoplasm  away  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  periphery, 
SO  that  the  cells  assume  a  ragged  contour  (PI.  4,  Fig.  3,  and  PI.  5, 
Fig.  2,  No.  11). 

They  exhibit  very  slight  active  movements  on  the  warm  stage,  and 
their  migration  from  the  blood-vessels  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved. 
Lymphocytes  contain  neither  autolytic  ferments  nor  oxydases.  They 
do  not  react  to  the  guaiac  test  (lymphatic  leukemia,  see  p.  856). 

The  normal  number  of  lymphocytes  is  22  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  leukocytes,  i,  e.,  1500  to  1700  per  cubic  millimeter  (up  to 
70  per  cent,  in  children,  according  to  Nageli).  During  digestion  the 
number  of  lymphocytes  should  probably  increase  digestion  lympho- 
cytosis. 

According  to  Ehrlich  and  Pappenheim,*  lymphocytes  are  also  found  in  the  bone- 
marrow;  in  fact,  the  latter  believes  that  these  lympliocytes  of  the  bone-marrow  are 
the  progenitors  of  all  the  myeloid  elements.  Nageli  considers  Pappenheim's  belief 
to  be  erroneous.  According  to  him,  the  lymphocytes  are  developed  chiefly  in  the 
lymph-nodes,  in  the  follicles  of  the  spleen,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  small  disseminated 
accumulations  of  lymphoid  tissue  m  different  organs,  e.  g.y  the  intestine.  N^eli 
calls  the  lymphocyte-resembling  cells  in  the  bone-marrow  "myeloblasts,"  and,  as 
opposed  to  other  authorities,  considers  that  lymphatic  structures  have  not  been 
demonstrated  in  the  bone-marrow.     (See  p.  793.) 

(6)  Larg^e  Mononuclear  Leukocytes  (PI.  4,  Fig.  4,  o,  and  PI.  5, 
Fig.  2,  Nos.  7-9,  and  PI.  6,  Fig.  1,  Nos.  5  and  6). — ^These  are  cells  two 
or  three  times  as  large  as  red  blood-corpuscles,  12  to  20  /*  in  diameter, 
with  large  oval  nuclei  usually  situated  eccentrically  and  staining  faintly 
(less  intensely  than  the  nuclei  of  lymphocytes).     They  are  easily  dam- 
aged in  making  the  smears,  and  then  exhibit  irregular  outlines.     There 
is  a  little  less  distinct  reticulum  in  the  protoplasm  than  in  that  of  the 
large  lymphoc}ies,  with  which  these  cells  are  often  confused.     Granules 
are  rarely  seen  when  they  are  stained  with  methylene-blue,  but  though 
they  were  formerly  considered  free  from  granules,  there  are,  according 
to  Nageli,  in  many  specimens,  at  least  in  pathologic  cases,  scanty,  fine 
neutrophile  granules  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  using  a  good  tri- 
acid  stain.     There  is  thus  no  distinct  boundary  between  large  mononu- 
clears and  transitionals.     With  Giemsa's  and  Leishman's  stains  azure 
granules  may  be  demonstrated,  and,  according  to  Nageli,  the  former 
imparts  a  dusky  tint  to  the  protoplasm,  though  not  in  all  specimens. 
The  position  of  large  mononuclears  in  the  classification  of  leukocytes 
is  still  very  uncertain.     Ehrlich's  school  regards  them  as  quite  immature 
elements  of  the  bone-marrow  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development  than 
the  myelocytes.     Pappenheim  thinks  they  belong  to  the  lymphocytes, 
while  Nageli  considers  them  especially  differentiated,  mature  elements 
of  the  myeloid  group.     They  are  frequently  mistaken  for  large  lympho- 
cytes, but  have  more  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus  which  stains  rather 
faintly.    Their  differentiation  is  sometimes,  however,  very  difficult. 
It  is  perhaps  easiest  in  pyronin  methyl-green  preparations,  in  which  the 
cell-bodies  of  the  lymphocytes  are  an  intense  red,  and  those  of  the  mono- 

^Neuere  Streitfragen  aus  dem  Gebeite  der  Hamatologie,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med., 
1902,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  3  and  4. 
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nuclears  a  pale  rose  color.  This  stain,  however,  is  not  suitable  for  ordi- 
nary examinations,  so  that  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  Jeimers 
solution  after  fixation  at  high  temperature.  In  such  preparations  the 
lymphocytes  are  easily  recognized,  since  in  contrast  to  the  large  mono- 
nuclears their  cell-bodies  are  darker  blue  than  the  nuclei.  The  normal 
percentage  of  this  group  is  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  leukocytes,  i,  e.,  70 
for  each  cubic  millimeter. 

(c)  Transitional  Cells  (PI.  4,  Fig.  4,  p,  PI.  5,  Fig.  2,  Xos.  5  and 
6,  and  PI.  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  4). — These  are  very  much  like  (6),  except 
that  the  nucleus  is  quite  irregular  in  shape  and  stains  more  deeply  and 
the  protoplasm  exhibits  a  less  distinct  reticulum  and  contains  a  few  fine 
neutrophilic  granules.  They  are  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  marrow 
and  ancestors  of  group  (d).  They  occupy  a  position  between  the 
exclusively  pathologic  myelocytes  and  the  polynuclears,  and  are  actu- 
ally immature  forms  of  the  latter.  The  number  of  transitional  celb 
is  normally  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  leukocjiies,  i.  c,  140  to 
280  per  cubic  millimeter.  In  counting  they  are  usually  included  in 
one  group  with  the  related  t)rpe  (6).  The  normal  number  for  the 
combined  group  (6  and  c)  is  about  3  to  5  per  cent.,  i.  e.,  210  to  350 
per  cubic  rmllimeter. 

(d)  Poly  nuclear   or,    better,    polymorphonuclear    neutrophilic 
leukocytes  (PI.  4,  Fig.  1,  A,  2  6,  3  6,  PL  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  1,  and  PI.  6, 
Fig.  1,  No.  1),  are  from  9  to  12  /^t  in  size;  they  are  characterized  by  a 
polymorphous,  irregularly  shaped  or  bent  nucleus,  which  occupies  onlr 
a  small  part  of  the  cell,  and  which  may  be  readily  confounded  with 
multiple  nuclei.     Indeed,  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid,  it  may  be  separated 
into  several  nuclei,  a  change  which  also  occurs  probably  when  the  leuko- 
cytes leave  the  vascular  system  and  become  pus-corpuscles  (hence  the 
incorrect  name  "  polynuclear  cells,"  which  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate).     The  nuclei  stain  very  intensely,  the  chromatin  is  arranged 
in  loops,  the  protoplasm  is  very  densely  packed  with  neutrophilic  pan- 
ules,  and  elsewhere  oxyphilic;  but  in  the  yoxmg  cells  there  is  a  faintly 
neutrophilic    reticulum.     No   nucleoli    are   visible.     Ehrlich's  tri&cid 
solution  stains  the  characteristic   granulations  most  distinctly,  im- 
parting to  them  a  violet  color  (PI.  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  1).    They  are  stained 
the  same  tint,  but  less  surely,  and  more  as  a  result  of  accident,  by 
Jenner's  (PI.  4,  Fig.  1,  A,  Fig.  2,  6,  and  Fig.  3,  5)  and  Giemsa's  (PI.  4, 
Fig.  2,  No.  1)  solutions.     After  decided  fixation  the  eosin  of  these  two 
stains  imparts  a  deeper  red  tint  to  the  neutrophile  granulations.    They 
may  then  be  differentiated  from  coarser  eosinophile  granulations  by 
their  delicacy.    The  polynuclear  neutrophiles  arise  exclusively  from 
the  bone-marrow,  and  in  fresh  preparations  exhibit  active  ameboid 
movement.     As  true  phagocytes,  and  by  virtue  of  their  fermentative 
properties  (they  contain  oxydase  and  tryptic  ferments),  they  play  an 
important  physiologic  r61e.     They  are  the  essential  constituents  of  pus, 
where,  however,  they  lose  many  of  their  characteristics,  especially,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  distinctive  staining  of  their  neutrophile 
granules  and  of  their  nuclei.  The  pathologic  iodin  reaction  affects  chiefly 
these  cells.     (See  p.  781.)     The  normal  number  of  polymorphonudear 
cells  is  about  70  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  leukocytes,  i,  c,  4900  to  5040  per 
cubic  millimeter. 

(e)  Eosinophilic  Cells  (PI.  4,  Fig.  4,  Fig.  2,  c,  PI.  5,  Fig.  2,  No.  2, 
and  PL  6,  Fig.  1,   No.   2).— These  resemble  the  polymorphonuclear 
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Fio.  1. — A  case  of  myeloid  leukemia.  (Enlarged,  570  X;  oil-immeraion,  -^.)  Jenner  stain: 
a.  Erythrocytes;  &,  neutrophile  polynuclear  leukocytes,  some  of  them  dwarf;  c,  neutrophile  myelo- 
cytes, some  of  them  dwarf;  d,  eosmophile  myelocyte;  €,  mast-cells  and  mast-cell  myelocytes;  /, 
myeloblasts;  a,  lymphocytes;  /,  normoblasts. 

Fig.  2. — Normal  blood-corpuscles.  (Oil-immersion,  i^;  enlarged  about  700.)  Giemsa's  stain: 
I.  Polynuclear  neutrophile  leukocyte;  2,  polynuclear  eosinophile  leukocyte;  3,  polynuclear  mast- 
cell,  some  of  the  granules  stained,  some  unstained;  4,  maMt-cefl.  with  most  of  the  granules  unstained; 
5,  transition  cell  with  violet  protoplasm;  6,  transition  cell  with  blue  plasm;  7,  8.  9,  various  forms 
of  mononuclear  cells;  10,  11,  12,  13,  various  normal  lymphocytes;    14,  erj'throcvtes. 

Fio.  3. — Pathologic  blood-cells.  Giemsa's  stain  (same  magnification):  15,  Neutrophile  myelo- 
<7te:  16,  eosinophile  myelocyte;  17,  mast-cell,  with  deeply  staining  granule.^;  18,  pathologic  mye- 
loid cell  with  both  basophile  and  eosinophile  granules;  19,  20,  21,  Tiirk's  irritation  forms  (so-called 
plasma  celb);  22.  pathologic  lymphocytes  (Rieder's  forms),  with  indented  nuclei;  23.  pathologic 
lymphocytes  with  double  nucleus;  24,  myeloblast  (after  Nilgeli^;  25,  normoblast;  26,  polycliro- 
matophite  me^oblast;  27,  granular  erythroblast  with  two  nuclei;  28,  polychromatophile  erytliro- 
cyte;  29,  free  nucleus  of  a  normoblast;  30-35,  several  Cabot-Schleip  ring-forms  (after  Schleip);  36- 
39.  malarial  Plasmodia;  36.  usual  form;  37,  ring-form;  38,  crescent;  39,  mulberry  body. 
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neutrophOes,  except  that  the  small  neutrophilic  granules  are  replaced 
by  coarse  oxyphihc  granules.  The  triacid  mixture  stains  the  latter  a 
red  to  an  orange  or  a  copper  color.  Jenner's  and  Giemsa's  stains  produce 
a  pure  eosin  color.  The  coarse  granules  refract  the  light  so  strongly 
that  these  cells  are  readily  recognized  without  staining.  When  un- 
stained, however,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  mast-cells  (see  below), 
although  the  granules  of  the  latter  are  usually  much  coarser.  The 
eosinophiles  normally  furnish  between  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  leukocytes, 
I.  «.,  140  to  280  per  cubic  millimeter. 

Eosinophilia  (an  increase  in  eosinophiles)  is  present  in  most  cases  of 
myelogenous  leukemia,  at  the  height  of  scarlet  fever,  in  all  forms  of 
helminthiasis,  in  asthma,  hay-fever,  and  many  cases  of  emphysema, 
and  in  many  skin  diseases — pemphigus,  urticana,  prurigo,  eczema,  and 
mercury  dermatitis.  (See  p.  808.)  Nageli  found  eosinophilia  fre- 
quently in  neurasthenia  and  also  in  nervous  diarrhea.  It  occurs 
during  convalescence  from  most  infectious  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eosinophiles  disappear  in  insufficiency  of  the  bone-marrow, 
pernicious  anemia,  and  at  the  height  of  all  infectious  diseases  except 
scarlet  fever.  Eosinophiles  are  developed  exclusively  in  the  bone- 
marrow.  The  mononuclear  eosinophiles  present  in  the  sputum  of  asthma 
and  of  the  so-called  eosinophile  bronchitis  are  apparently  degeneration 
forms  of  the  polymorphonuclear  eosinophiles  of  the  blood. 

(/)  Mast-cells  (PL  4,  Fig.  2,  g,  PL  5,  Fig.  2,  Nos.  3  and  4,  PL  6 
Fig.  1,  No.  3)  are  cells  of  the  poljonorphonuclear  or  transitional  type^ 
with  marked  basophilic  granules,  which  are  quite  large,  uneven,  and 
irregularly  distributed,  and  which  usually  are  not  much  larger  than  the 
eosinophile  granules.  They  are  not  distinctly  stained  by  the  triple 
stain,  but  are  visible  as  little  cavities  in  the  protoplasm  (negative 
staining,  PL  6,  Fig.  1,  No.  3).  They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply 
stained  with  sdcoholic  methylene-blue  or  with  Jenner's  stain,  and  if 
the  latter  contain  an  azure  dye,  they  are  metachromatic,  i,  e.,  violet 
instead  of  blue.  Leishman's  stain  imparts  a  deep  violet  to  black  color 
to  these  basophilic  granulations.  Giemsa's  solution  stains  only  a 
part  of  them  (PL  5,  Fig.  2,  Nos.  3  and  4).  They  arise  exclusively 
from  the  bone-marrow.  The  number  of  these  cells  in  normal  blood  is 
about  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  leukocytes,  i,  e.,  35  per  cubic  millimeter. 

These  figures  for  the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  leukocytes 
in  the  blood  should  be  modified  in  the  case  of  children  below  five  years 
of  age,  where  the  mononuclear  cells  predominate.  From  the  fifth  year 
on,  the  polynuclear  cells  reach  50  per  cent.^  There  is  as  yet  no  more 
accurate  information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  any  individual  type  of 
leukocyte  in  children  of  different  ages. 

n.     PATHOLOGIC  LEUKOCYTES 

(a)  Myelocytes. — (a)  Neutrophilic  Hyelocjrtes  {Mononuclear  Neu- 
irophiles;  Marrow-ceUa;  "  Markzellen"  (Ehrlich),  improperly  often  desig- 
nated as  myelocytes  mthout  qualification). — These  cells  are  the  imma- 
ture progenitors  of  polynuclear  neutrophils,  which  normally  remain  in 
the  bone-marrow.  They  are  large  cells  with  a  large,  faintly  staining 
nucleus,  differing  from  the  large  mononuclear  cells  of  normal  blood  by 
the  presence  in  the  protoplasm  of  a  much  more  profuse  content  of 

*  Besredka,  Ann.  Pasteur,  1898,  No.  5,  p.  327  et  seq. 
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neutrophile  granules,  and  by  the  diminished  amount  of  the  protoplaam 
(see  PI  4,  Fig.  2,  c  and  d,  PI.  5,  Fig.  1,  c,  Fig.  3,  No.  15,  and  PI.  6, 
Fig.  2,  No.  9— mononuclear  cells).  They  form  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  blood  in  myelogenoiLS  leukemia;  but  they  may  be  found 
under  other  pathologic  conditions;  for  instance,  in  malignant  tumors  of 
the  bone-marrow,  in  anwmia  pseudoleukemica  infantum  of  v.  Jakscb,  and 
in  leukocytoses.  (See  p.  804  et  seq.)  They  are  not  found  in  normal 
blood,  or  if  so,  they  are  so  scattered  that  they  are  not  included  among 
normal  leukocytes.  There  is,  as  in  most  immature  myeloid  cells,  a 
faint  basophile  reticulum.  The  cells  vary  in  size.  The  nucleus  is 
usually  faintly  stained,  but  may  assume  a  deeper  tint.  Myeloc>tes  play 
approximately  the  same  r61e  in  the  life  of  white  blood-cells  that  eryHi- 
roblasts  do  in  the  life  of  red  cells. 

(/?)  Eosinophilic  Hyelocjrtes  {Mononuclear  EosinophUes,  see  PL  4, 
Fig.  2,/,  PL  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  16,  and  PL  6,  Fig.  2,  No.  10).— Ehrlich  and 
Lazanis  consider  them  to  be  progenitors  of  normal  eosinophilic  cells, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  these  cells  as  do  the  neutrophilic  myelo- 
cytes to  the  neutrophilic  polymorphonuclears.  They  occur,  like  the 
latter,  especially  in*  myelogenic  leukemia.  Very  small  cells  of  this  tj-pe, 
which  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  leukemia,  have  been  termed 
eosinophilic  dwarf-ceUs. 

(/)  Basophile  myelocytes  (marrow  mast-cell  myelocytes)  j  analogous 
to  the  basophile  leukocjrtes,  resemble  the  other  myelocytes  («  and  ?) 
except  that  they  show  basophile  granulations.  They  are,  as  a  rule^ 
small. 

The  presence  of  great  numbers  of  all  t3^es  of  myelocytes  in  the  blood 
(usually  the  neutrophile  myelocyte,  a)  always  points  to  a  serious 
change  in  the  bone-marrow.  According  to  Ehrlich,  their  occurraice 
during  leukocytosis  indicates  that  immature  elements  have  reached 
the  blood  from  the  bone-marrow  through  the  influence  of  chemotaxis. 
It  depends  also  in  some  measure  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  bone-mar- 
row. The  appearance  of  many  such  cells  at  the  height  of  an  infection 
(e.  g.y  in  pneumonia  and  diphtheria)  is  of  bad  prognosis.  (See  pp.  800 
and  805.)  The  presence  of  myelocytes  is  of  great  diagnostic  impor- 
tance in  the  metastases  of  malignant  tumors  in  the  bone-marrow. 

(6)  Small  Neutrophilic  Pseudolymphocytes  (Neutrophil  Dwarf 
Leukocytes;  see  PL  6,  Fig.  3,  6). — ^These  are  small  mononuclear  ceUs 
with  a  deeply  staining  nucleus  and  neutrophiUc  granules.  They  are 
very  rare.  The  presence  of  the  deeply  stained  nucleus  differentiates 
them  from  the  small  myelocytes.  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus  believe  that 
they  result  from  the  division  of  ordinary  polynuclear  cells. 

(c)  Irritation  forms  (Turk),  recently  called  "plasma  ceUs"  (see 
PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  Nos.  19,  20),  are  mononuclear  cells  which  resemble  the 
lymphocytes  in  their  characteristics,  but  are  sometimes  larger  and 
without  granules.    They  contain  a  relatively  large  amount  of  protoplasm, 
so  that  the  nucleus  seems  smaller  than  those  of  lymphocytes.    It  is 
round  or  oval,  and  frequently  placed  eccentrically.     It  is  colored  a 
dusky  grayish  brown   by  the  triacid  stain  (according  to  Nageli),  and 
the  protoplasm  a  deep  reddish  brown.     Methylene-blue  brings  out  the 
reticulated  structure  in  the  protoplasm,  which  is  strongly  basophile. 
Giemsa's  and  Leishman's  solutions  produce  the  same  eCFect.    The  latter 
dye  stains  the  nucleus  a  moderately  deep  violet,  and  the  protoplasm 
a  deep  blue  (PL  5,  Fig.  3,  Nos.  19-21). 
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Fi«.  I. — Normal  blooJ-corpusclps  (triacid  stain);  X700:  1,  Polynuclear  nrutro- 
I^iile  leukocyte^  2,  polynuclear  eosinopliilc  leukocyte;  3,  neutrophilic  myelocyte; 
4,  tnuiEilional  cell;  5  and  6,  large  monoDUclear  leukocyte;  7,  lymphocyte;  8,  ery- 
throcyte. 

Kio.2. — Pat holo^e  blood-corpuscles  (triacid  stain);  XTOO:  9,  Neutrophile  mye- 
locyte; 10,  cosinophile  myelocyte;  11,  nonnoblast;  12,  me^obUst;  13,  polychro- 
nmtoplulic  erytlirocyte;  14,  three  myeloblasts  (after  Nflgeli). 

rio.  3. — Exudate  from  tuberculous  pleurisy  (Jeimer's  st*in):  n,  Erythrocytes; 
li,  neutropliile  <lwarf  leukocytes;  r,  lvmpliocyt«s;  (',  endothelial  cells  of  the  pleura; 
f,  endothflifti  masBCH,  with  neutropliile  leukocytes  enclosed  or  attached;  /,  endo- 
tlielial  cell  containing  a  binuclear  normoblast. 
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With  pyronin  methyl-green  the  cell-body  appears  a  beautiful  red, 
the  nucleus  a  dusky  grayish  blue  to  violet,  in  contrast  to  the  pale-blue 
nuclei    of  the  lymphocytes.     The  nuclei  often  show  mitotic  figures. 
These  cells  are  found   in  certain  (l3rmphatic)  leukemias  and,  according 
to  Nageli,  even  in  leukocytosis  and  severe  anemia.      Tiirk  found  them 
under  the  same  conditions  with  the  myelocytes  as  a  product  of  the 
irritation  of  the  bone-marrow,  hence  the  name,  irritaMon  forms,    Nageli 
formerly  regarded  them  as  myeloid  forms  without  granulations  and  as 
only    pathologic;  while  Schleip   considers  them   descendants  of  the 
l>Tnphocytes,  an  opinion  in  which  Nageli  seems  recently  to  have  con- 
curred, at  least  so  far  as  their  appearance  in  leukemia  is  concerned. 
(d)  Pathologic   Large   Lymphoid   Cells. — In   this   class  belong, 
first  of  all,  the  Ijrmphocytes  of  leukemic  and  pseudoleukemic  blood, 
which,  on  account  of  their  size,  are  often  called  briefly  large  lyrapho- 
cytes,  a  name  not  quite  suitable,  since  there  are  also  small  types  and  since 
even  the  large  forms  are  essentially  different  from  the  normal  large 
lymphocytes  mentioned  on  p.  788.     It  is  perhaps  more  fitting,  in  order 
to  clear  up  this  confusion,  to  call  them  large  pathologic  lymphoid  cells. 
(See  PI.  4,  Fig.  3.)     They  have  the  general  characteristics  of  normal 
Ijnnphocytes,  but  differ  from  the  latter  in  their  size,  which  is  frequently 
twice  as  great,  and  their  defective  staining  qualities,  which  may  be 
demonstrated  with  the  triacid  as  well  as  with  Jenner's  solution.     This 
is  true  of  the  nucleus  as  well  as  of  the  cell-body.     They  stain  better  by 
Giemsa's,  Leishman's,  and  the  eosin-hematoxylin  methods.     But  even 
then  the  protoplasm  is  pale  and  the  nucleus  poor  in  chromatin.     One  or 
two  nucleoli  are  present  in  the  latter.     The  nuclei  often  show  peculiar 
changes   (indentations  and  fractures),  described  by  Rieder^  and  by 
Ehrlich  and  Lazarus.^     (See  PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  Nos.  22  and  23  and  Schleip's^ 
excellent  plates.)     The  practiced  observer  will  not  confuse  these  forms 
with  the  broken  nuclei  of  the  polynuclear  cells.     Azure  granules  are 
seen  only  very  rarely  in  these  lymphoid  cells. 

Nageli  considers  these  pathologic,  usually  large,  lymphoid  cells 
the  ancestors  of  ordinary  lymphocytes,  and  assumes  that  they  are 
formed  in  the  germinal  centers  of  the  lymph-nodes  and  in  the  follicles 
of  the  spleen,  since  they  correspond  to  the  cells  in  those  places.  They 
appear  m  the  blood  in  all  cases  of  lymphatic  leukemia,  especially  in  the 
acute  forms,  and,  furthermore,  in  lymphomatosis  and  lymphocytosis, 
c.  g,,  in  tjrphoid  fever  (Nageli). 

Besides  these  pathologic  large  lymphocytes,  there  occur,  in  analo- 
gous conditions,  smaller  cells  (the  size  of  the  ordinary  lymphocytes) 
which  differ  from  the  latter  chiefly  in  their  paucity  of  chromatin. 

(e)  Myeloblasts  (Nageli). — By  this  term  Nageli  designates  marrow- 
cells  without  granulations,  which  reach  the  blood-stream  in  severe  dis- 
eases of  the  bone-marrow  and  are  the  ancestors  of  the  myelocytes.  For- 
merly, and  to  some  extent  even  now,  they  were  classed  by  many  writers 
as  lymphocytes.  They  are  foimd  especially  in  myeloid  leukemia,  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  their  myeloid  character.  Nageli  has  shown 
that  they  differ  from  large  pathologic  lymphoid  cells  (d),  with  which  they 
Were  until  now  confused,  prmcipally  by  the  capacity  of  their  nuclei  to  take 
up  the  triacid  stain.    In  contrast  to  the  pale  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  group 

*  Rieder,  Atlas  der  klin.  H&tnatologie,  1893. 
2  The  Anemias  in  Nothnagers  System,  1905. 
»  Schleip,  Atlas  der  Blutkrankheiten,  Urban  und  Schwarzenberg,  1907,  Fig.  47. 
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(d)  the  nuclei  of  myeloblasts  become  a  dusky  grayish  blue,  while  the  pro- 
toplasm appears  rose  colored  (PI.  6,  Fig.  2,  No.  14).  With  methylene- 
blue,  and  also  with  Giemsa's  and  Leishman's  stains,  the  protoplasm  b 
seen  to  be  rather  decidedly  basophilic  (PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  24).  Even  in 
myeloblasts  stained  with  methylene-blue  after  strong  fixation  by  heat  the 
nuclei  are  paler  than  the  protoplasm,  and  the  nucleoh,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  lymphocytes,  are  barely  visible  and  number  2  to  4  (usually  3  or  4j. 
One  can  best  convince  himself  of  the  numerous  nucleoli  by  the  use  of 
Giemsa's  stain,  which  colors  them  a  distinct  blue,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  pink  nucleus  (PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  24).  With  pyronin  methyl- 
green  the  nucleoli  appear  to  be  pale  pink  or  almost  colorless,  rouiid 
structures  in  a  blue  nucleus.  In  contradistinction  to  normal  Knnpho- 
cytes  no  azure  granules  are  present.  Nageli  considers  that  the  pres^ice, 
in  myelogenous  leukemia,  of  numerous  intermediate  forms,  from  myelo- 
blasts to  cells  with  neutrophile  granulations,  particularly  favors  the  sup- 
position that  these  structures  belong  to  the  myeloid  system.  The 
author  confirms  this  finding  and  its  occurrence  also  in  the  bone-marrow. 
Nageli  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  differentiation  of  myelo- 
blasts from  other  cells. 

"  Myeloblasts  differ— (1)  from  large  mononuclears  by  their  round  or  oval  nucleus, 
rich  in  chromatin;  (2)  from  pathologic  lar^e  lymphoid  cells  by  the  better  staining 
nucleus,  richer  in  chromatin,  and  containing  more  nucleoh,  which  are  not  clearlj 
stained  by  methylene-blue;  (3)  from  older,  larger,  normal  lymphocytes  (such  as  an 
found  in  children,  p.  788),  by  their  darker  nucleus,  strongly  basophilic  protopiaon, 
and  the  absence  of  azure  granulations/' 

According  to  N^eli,  myeloblasts  are  found  in  pernicious  anemia  and  in  the 
anemias  of  children,  as  well  as  in  myeloid  leukemia. 

DIFFERENTIAL   COUNTING   OF  LEUKOCYTES  AND  THEIR  FROPOR- 

TIONS  UNDER  NORMAL  CONDITIONS 

If  it  be  desired  to  differentiate  simply  the  mononuclear  and  polv- 
nuclear  elements,  the  differential  count  may  be  made  in  the  ordman' 
counting  chamber  from  blood  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  which 
renders  the  nuclei  quite  distinct.     For  the  further  differentiation  of 
the  several  varieties  of  leukocj^es  (see  p.  776),  dry  specimens  stained 
with  eosin  hematoxylin  may  be  employed.     These  preparations,  how- 
ever, suffice  to  establish  merely  the  gross  relations,  e.  ^.,  to  differwiti- 
ate  and  form  a  judgment  of  the  severity  of  lymphatic  and  myeloid 
leukemia  or  to  recognize  eosinophilia.     For  exammation  and  a  com- 
plete differential  count  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  white  cells  we  must 
employ  other  methods,  e.  g.,  Ehrlich's  triacid  mixture,  Jenner's,  Giemsa  s, 
or  Leishman's  solutions.     (See  p.  777  et  seq.)     If  the  white  cells  be  only 
moderate  in  number,  the  visual  field  of  the  microscope  may  be  employed 
as  the  unit  of  space  for  their  enumeration.     By  tabulating  the  numbers 
of  each  variety  of  leukocytes  seen  in  a  large  number  of  fields  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  their  relative  percentage.     With  the  help  of  a  mo\'abIe 
stage  the  entire  preparation  may  be  counted  exactly.     If,  however, 
the  number  of  white  cells  be  materially  increased,  this  process  is  very 
tedious.     Ehrlich,  therefore,  devised  and  had  Leitz  mani^acture  a  pecu- 
liar ocular,  fitted  with  a  simple  removable  screen,  by  means  of  which 
quadrilateral  fields  of  any  size  desired   may  be  secured.     The  size  of 
the  fields  is  selected  to  conform  to  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  in  the 
preparation.     With  this  help  both  the  total  count  and  the  differential 
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count  of  the  dififerent  varieties  of  leukocytes  can  be  very  easily  made; 
and  suflBciently  large  absolute  counts  can  be  made  by  merely  sliding  the 
preparation  to  and  fro.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  least  tedious 
method  of  counting.  Ehrlich  employs  it  in  determining  the  relative 
number  of  red  and  white  cells;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  more  convenient 
to  compare  the  absolute  numbers  of  red  and  white  cells  with  each  other, 
since  otherwise  their  relative  proportions  possess  neither  physiologic  nor 
diagnostic  interest. 

Whichever  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  we  may  employ  for 
the  differential  counting  of  the  separate  varieties  of  leukocytes,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  control  these  relative  counts  by  the  absolute  count 
of  the  leukocytes  obtained  in  the  usual  way  (see  p.  767),  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  cubic  millimeter  of  blood.  This  enables  us  to  construct 
graphic  curves/  which  are  very  helpful  in  considering  the  changes  in  the 
blood-picture. 

Our  knowledge  of  leukocytosis  was  at  first  considerably  restricted 
by  the  fact  that  attention  was  drawn  exclusively  to  the  determination 
of  the  quantitative  relation  between  the  white  and  the  red  corpuscles. 
Similarly,  the  limitation  of  the  investigation  to  the  determination  of  the 
quantitative  relations  of  the  various  leukocytes,  without  due  regard  to 
the  absolute  number  of  these  cells,  has  also  considerably  restricted  our 
knowledge  of  this  topic.     The  whole  study  of  leukemia  and  pseudo- 
leukemia suffers  from  this  practice,  which  still  obtains,  of  expressing  the 
results  of  the  differential  count  as  mere  percentages.     Our  knowledge 
of  these  diseases  will  be  advanced  much  further  if  we  always  estimate  the 
absolute  number  of  each  type  of  cell  per  cubic  millimeter,  since,  of 
course,  an  absolute  increase  or  decrease  of  a  particular  kind  of  leukocyte 
warrants  the  conclusion  of  an  irritative  or  depressive  disturbance  of 
function  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  develops;  while  such  a  conclusion  is 
impossible  from  the  differential  count  alone. 

DIRECT  DIFFERENTIAL  COUNTING  OF  STAINED  BLOOD  IN  THE  COUNTING- 
CHAMBER 

Zollikofer^s^  method  of  staining  fresh  blood-preparations  in  the 
counting-chamber,  and  then  determining  the  absolute  number  of  the 
different  kinds  of  leukocytes  present,  is  a  welcome  simplification. 

The  two  following  solutions  are  required : 

I 

Eosin,  w.  g.  (GrQbler) 0.05 

Formalin,  cone.  (40  per  cent.) 1.00 

Aquse  destiUats 100.00 

FUter. 
II 

Methylene-biue,  B.  X.  (GrUbler) 0.05 

Formalin,  cone 1.00 

AqusB  destillatie 100.00 

Filter. 

Both  solutions  are  kept  in  dark  bottles,  and  before  using  are  mixed  in  about  equal 
quantities  with  a  medicine-dropper. 

The  blood  is  drawn  into  a  Thoma-Zeiss  leukocyte  counter,  and  diluted  20 
times  with  the  freshly  mixed  stain.    The  stain  after  being  mixed  must  be  used 

1  Die  Leukocytose  beim  Typhus  abdominalis,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1903, 
vol.  Ixvii. 

»  Zeit.  f.  mik.  Technik,  1901. 
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immediately,  because  a  precipitate  is  formed  if  it  stand  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  dilution  of  the  blood  with  the  stain  must  be  done  very  rapidly,  for  if  the  blood 
remain  in  the  capillary  tube  for  any  length  of  time,  the  rea  blood-corpuscles  become 
visible. 

The  pipet  is  shaken  for  about  five  minutes,  and  a  drop  then  placed  on  the  oount- 
ing-slide.  The  red  blood-corpuscles,  unless  nucleated,  are  invisible.  The  leukocytes 
are  preserved,  and  the  individual  kinds  can  be  distinguished.  The  o  (eosinopfaiJe^ 
granules  are  stained  yellowish  to  carmin,  and  are  characterized  by  their  size.  The  t 
(neutrophile)  granules  are  grayish  violet,  often  filling  up  the  entire  body  of  the  leu- 
kocyte, but  in  rare  cases  scattered  only  in  the  protoplasm.  The  >  (basophile)  gramJes 
remain  unstained.  The  leukocytes  without  granulations  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
relative  amount  of  protoplasm  and  the  size  of  the  nucleus,  as  lymphocytes  or  lanpe 
mononuclear  cells.  The  nucleus  is  less  distinctly  stained  in  the  granular  tj'pes, 
and  for  this  reason  the  mononuclear  granulated  leukocytes  (myefocytes)  cannoi 
be  accurately  separated  from  the  polynuclear.  The  blood-platelets  are  of  a  blui-h- 
violet  tinge,  and  may  be  recognized  by  their  typical  grape-like  arrangement.  The 
proportion  of  the  eosin  to  the  methylene-blue  can  be  so  regulated  that  neither  the 
nuclei  nor  the  granules  predominate. 

The  same  mixture  can  be  used  in  dry  preparations  which  have  been  well  fixed 
at  120®  C.  They  should  be  stained  for  from  one-half  to  one  minute.  Besides  differen- 
tiating the  various  kinds  of  leukocytes,  it  stains  malarial  parasites,  bacteria,  and  the 
basophilic  granules  of  the  erythrocytes,  and  shows  the  polychromatophilic  changes 
of  the  red-cell  plasma. 

W.  Tttrk  makes  use  of  the  following  diluting  fluids:  glacial  acetic  acid,  3  cc.; 
aqua  dest.,  300  cc;  1  per  cent,  aqueous  gentian- violet  solution,  2  to  3  cc.;  and  he 
claims  that  the  clear  nuclear  staining  resulting  therefrom  is  in  most  cases  sufBcieiit 
to  diflferentiate  the  leukocytes.  The  eosinophile  cells,  of  course,  cannot  be  reco^ 
nized  because  their  granules  are  dissolved.  The  mast-cells,  since  their  granules  run 
together,  are  stained  a  uniformly  dark  violet,  and  after  some  practice  wiU  not  be  con- 
fused with  other  structures.  Only  in  myeloid  leukemia  are  some  of  the  mast-cefls 
not  sufficiently  characteristic.  Even  normoblasts  may  be  recognized  in  theee  prepa^ 
ations,  and,  less  surely,  megaloblasts.  Polychr")matophilia  may  be  recc^nized  in  that 
the  discoplasm,  which  is  otlierwise  hardly  visible,  appears  pa\e  blue.  Turk  beiiexia 
that  the  use  of  this  fluid  simplifies  the  dififerential  count  in  cases  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  determine  details  not  recognizable  in  such  a  preparation. 

LEUKOCYTOSIS  AND  LEUKOPENIA 

By  the  term  leukocytosis  is  understood  the  state  of  the  blood»  occur- 
ring under  various  conditions,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  except  where  such  an  increase  is  due  to  the  specific  or 
idiopathic  disease  of  the  blood,  leukemia.  Most  leukocjixises  are 
characterized,  in  contradistinction  to  leukemia,  by  an  increase  in  the 
polynuclear  neutrophiles,  which  are  derived  from  the  bone-marrow,  so 
that  the  term  leukocytosis,  used  without  qualification,  usually  means 
the  increase  of  this  kind  of  cell. 

An  unusual  form  of  leukocytosis,  except  when  it  is  associated  with 
leukemia,  is  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  IjTnphocyt© 
— the  so-called  lymphocytosis. 

Leukopenia  is  the  reverse  of  leukocytosis,  i.  e.,  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  leukocytes. 

Leukocytoses  are  either  physiologic  or  pathologic.  The  polynuclear 
elements  of  pathologic  leukocytoses  are  usually  neutrophilic,  so  that 
a  polynuclear  neutrophilic  leukocytosis  is,  as  a  rule,  pathologic.  There 
is,  however,  a  pathologic  eosinophilic  polynuclear  leukocytosis.  These 
pathologic  leukocytoses  are  explained  by  the  presence  of  chemotaetie 
substances  in  the  blood-plasma,  most  of  which  exert  a  positive  influence 
on  the  neutrophilic,  and  but  little  on  the  eosinophilic,  cells.  A  leuko- 
cytosis in  which  the  third  kind  of  granular  cells,  the  mast-cells,  are 
increased  is  not  as  yet  known.  In  leukemia,  however,  these  cells  are 
usually  very  much  increased;  and  perhaps  in  this  disease  there  is  some 
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little  positive  chemotactic  influence  from  the  blood  upon  the  mast- 
cells. 

Immature  forms  from  the  bone-marrow,  especially  myelocytes 
(see  p.  791),  reach  the  blood  in  most  polynuclear  leukocytoses.  If 
abundant,  they  are  evidence  of  a  certain  functional  insufficiency  of  the 
bone-marrow.     (See  p.  791.) 

PHYSIOLOGIC  LEUKOCYTOSES 

To  this  group  belong  the  leukocytosis  of  digestion,  the  leukocytosis  after  exer- 
tion and  after  a  cold  bath,  the  leukocytosis  of  pregnancy  and  that  of  the  new-bom. 

The  leukocytosis  of  digestion  begins  about  one  hour  after  a  meal,  and  reaches  its 
maxiTnum  (a  30  to  40  per  cent,  increase  of  the  white  cells)  in  about  three  to  four  hours 
(Rieder).  It  is  most  marked  after  food  rich  in  proteids.  Considering  the  compara- 
tively slight  digestion  leukocytosis,  any  great  degree  of  pathologic  leukocytosis  can 
be  recognized  even  during  digestion.  According  to  Rieder,  both  mononuclear  and 
polynuclear  cells  are  increased  so  that  their  relative  percentage  is  unchanged.  The 
eoeinophiles,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  diminished. 

Very  little  definite  information  is  as  yet  at  hand  regarding  the  leukocytosis 
after  exertion  and  cold  baths.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  there  is  an  actual  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  leukocytes,  or  whether  this  is  only  a  pseudoleukocytosis, 
i.  e.,  one  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  leukocytes  in  the  skin  vessels.  The 
leukocytosis  of  pregnancy  may  amount  to  60  or  80  per  cent.,  is  present  only  in  the 
later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  disappears  rapidly  after  delivery.  The  relative 
percentages  of  all  varieties  including  the  eosinopniles  remain  normal  (Rieder). 

Leukocytosis  of  the  New-ham. — The  white  count  is  two  or  three  times  the  normal 
during  the  first  day  of  life.  It  then  diminishes  to  normal,  and  increases  again  after 
the  first  week,  remaining  for  several  weeks  at  about  50  per  cent,  above  the  normal. 
Rieder  found  in  this  leukocytosis  a  preponderance  of  the  mononuclears.  (See  Lym- 
phocytes, p.  789.)  He  also  found  that  the  blood  of  the  new-bom  contained  a  hi^h 
percentage  of  eosinophiles  and  normoblasts,  and  exhibited  a  moderate  poikilocytosis. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASESi   INFECTIOUS   LEUKO- 
CYTOSIS AND  LEUKOPENIA! 

Most  infections  cause  a  leukocytosis  (polynuclear  neutrophilia)  prob- 
ably through  the  influence  of  the  toxins  excited  by  the  disease  and 
produced  in  the  body.  This  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  defensive 
reaction  of  the  bone-marrow.  In  only  a  few  infectious  diseases  is  there 
a  leukopenia. 

K.  Ziegler^  found  that,  following  the  recession  of  the  polynuclear 
leukocytosis,  there  regularly  occurs  a  secondary  and  usually  a  transitory 
and  brief  increase  in  the  large  mononuclears.  The  Ijonphocytes  next 
begin  to  increase  above  normal,  while  the  neutrophile  curve  sinks  still 
lower,  so  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  often  occurs  at 
the  same  time  when  the  neutrophiles  are  least.  Ziegler  calls  this  time 
the  crisis  of  blood  regeneration.  From  this  point  on  the  white  cells  begin 
to  approach  the  normal.  Toward  the  end  of  the  lymphocytosis  Ziegler 
usuaUy  found  an  increase  in  eosinophiles  and  mast-cells. 

^  Chiefly  compiled  from  Rieder,  Beitr&ge  zur  Kenntnis  der  Leukocytose,  Leipzig, 
Vogd,  1892;  Turk,  Klinische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Verhalten  des  Blutes  bei 
acuten  Infectionskrankheiten,  Wien  imd  Leipzig,  1898;  O.  Nftgeli,  Ueberdie  Typhus- 
epidemie  in  Oberbipp,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Aetiok>gie  und  H&matologie  des  Typhus 
abdominalis,  Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweizer  Aerzte,  1899,  No.  18;  and  ibid.,  Die 
Leukocyten  beim  Typhus  abdominalis,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1900,  vol.  Ixvii, 
p.  279;  Schindler,  Ze\i.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904,  vol.  liv;  Ameth,  Die  neutrophilen 
weiasen  BlutkOrperchen  bei  Infectionskrankheiten,  Jena,  Fischer,  1904;  Nfigeli, 
Blntkrankheiten  und  Blutdiagnostik,  Leipzig,  Veit,  1908;  and  Ziegler,  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xciv. 

^  Arch,  f .  klm.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xcii. 
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These  observations  evidently  imply  a  general  formula  for  the  typical 
relations  demonstrated  by  Nageli  in  typhoid  fever  as  well  as  a  genend 
conformity  to  law  whose  physiologic  meaning  is  not  yet  fuUy  clear. 

Ziegler,  however,  emphasizes  the  extreme  variations  of  detail  in  the 
blood  changes  in  different  infections  and  different  individuals  affected 
by  the  same  disease,  so  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  construct  such 
characteristic  curves  as  Nageli  has  done  in  typhoid  fever.  (See  p.  798 
et  seq.)  The  duration  of  the  blood  reaction  is  also  very  variable.  Thus  id 
most  cases  of  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  perityphlitis,  and  in  some  cases 
of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  the  blood-picture  becomes  normal  in 
four  to  six  weeks,  while  in  others  this  occurs  only  after  six  to  ten  weeis, 

Ziegler's  observations  should  be  classed  with  those  of  Schindler 
on  the  regularity  of  the  occurrence  of  myelocytes  in  infectious  diseases, 
and  with  Ameth's  studies  on  the  "  neutrophile  blood-picture. "  (See 
p.  805  et  seq.) 

Infectious  Oligochromemia. — An  interesting  and  noteworthy  phenomenon  to 
which  Hayem  in  particular  has  called  attention  is  the  reduction  of  hemoglobin  and 
the  red-cell  count  in  most  infectious  diseases.  There  are  apparently  several  caustf 
for  this:  (1)  An  increased  destruction  of  the  red  cells  because  of  their  susceptibility 
to  the  toxins  and  because  of  the  increased  metabolism  in  fever;  (2)  a  toxic  mterfe^ 
ence  with  their  production;  (3)  a  thinning  of  the  blood  through  the  febrile  retention 
of  water.  The  last  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause,  since  the  red  cell  and  the  hemo- 
globin content  would  be  e<jually  affected  by  water  retention,  and,  according  to 
N&geli,  the  hemoglobin  quotient  or  color  index  is  generally  less  than  I.  The  degree 
of  oligochromemia  generally  varies  with  the  seventy  of  the  infection.  Whether  its 
presence  permits  merely  of  judging  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  a  given  time  or 
whether  it  has  prognostic  value  has  not  yet  been  decided.  Irregular  staining  of  the 
red  cells,  polychromatophilia,  and  basophilic  defeneration  as  well  as  normobbsts 
and  megaloblasts  have  also  been  demonstrated  m  the  most  varied  infections.  It 
would  seem  worth  while  to  investi^te  these  phenomena  more  closely  by  means  of 
extended  and  systematic  studies  after  the  manner  of  the  writers  who  hive  of  late 
years  paid  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  white  ceDs- 
For  it  is  clear  that  outside  of  their  physioloeic  importance  in  overconung  disease,  the 
red  cells^as  well  as  the  leukocytes,  could  fumisn  us  with  conclusions  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  powerful  defensive  oi^gan,  the  bone-marrow. 

THE  BLOOD-PICTURE  IN  INDIVIDUAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Pneumonia 

Pneumonia  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  pronounced  leukocytosis.  The  degree 
does  not  correspond  to  the  severity  of  the  mfection,  nor  does  it  permit  of  an  abaolote 
prognostic  conclusion.  The  leukocytes,  as  a  rule,  run  from  15,000  to  30,000  per  cubic 
millimeter.  A  drop  in  their  number  usually  begins  on  the  day  of  the  crisis,  or  some- 
times on  the  day  before.  It  is  not,  however,  common  to  have  the  number  drop  below 
the  normal  after  the  crisis.  The  leukocytosis  of  pneumonia  is  composed  of  neutro- 
philes,  the  eosinophiles  disappearing  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  reap- 
pearance of  eosinophiles  indicates  that  the  height  of  infection  has  been  passed,  and 
IS,  therefore,  suggestive  of  a  favorable  prognosis.  It  usually  takes  place  on  the  day 
of  the  crisis,  but  sometimes  one  or  two  days  before.  Later  the  eosinophiles  may  be 
increased  beyond  the  normal  limits.  A  high  normal  leukocyte  count  with  omy  a 
relative  increase  of  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  indicates  a  severe  infection  and 
reduced  resistance,  although  from  it  a  bad  prognosis  should  not  be  given.  Leuko- 
penia in  pneumonia  suggests  a  dubious  prognosis,  although  it  does  not  neceasaniy 
mdicate  a  fatal  termination. 

Typhoid 

In  striking  contrast  to  pneumonia  typhoid  is  usually  characterised  by  leuko- 
penia. Nageh,  continuing  Kieder*s  and  Tiirk's  investigations,  studied  the  hema- 
tology of  typhoid  more  minutely.     He  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 
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In  the  first  sta^e  (ascending  fever  curve)  there  is  probably  a  moderate  neutrophile 
leukocytosis.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  condition  foimd  in  relapses.  It  soon 
diminishes,  and  is  then  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  neutrophiles.  The  eosino- 
philes  disappear  entirely  or  very  nearly.  The  diminution  of  lymphocytes  is  moder- 
ate. 

In  the  second  sta^e  (fastigium,  continued  fever)  the  number  of  neutrophiles 
and  lymphocytes  dimmishes  still  further,  although  the  latter  may  be  somewhat 
increaseci  toward  the  end  of  this  period. 

In  the  third  stage  (period  of  remissions)  the  lymphocytes  are  freauently  in- 
creased, and  sometimes  decidedly  so.  The  neutrophiles  are  still  more  diminished, 
and  the  eosinophlles  begin  to  reappear  at  the  ena  of  this  period.  In  adults  the 
lymphocytes  may  remain  few  in  number. 

The  fourth  stage  (descending  fever  curve)  is  characterized  by  a  still  further 
diminution  of  the  neutrophiles,  which  reach  their  minimum  during  this  period. 
The  lymphocytes  are  considerably  increased,  and  may  be  much  more  numerous 
than  the  neutrophiles  (crossing  of  the  two  curves) .  The  eosinophiles  begin  to  increase 
slowly  and  regularly. 

In  the  first  days  after  the  fever  disappears  the  neutrophiles  begin  to  increase. 
The  lymphocytes  are  very  abundant  and  the  eosinophiles  continue  to  increase. 
Some  time  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course  there  may  be  a  considerable  lympho- 
cytosis, a  marked  increase  of  eosinophiles,  and  normal  or  slightly  increased  numoers 
of  neutrophiles.  This  condition  is  most  pronounced  in  young  individuals,  espe- 
cially two  or  three  months  after  defervescence.  In  adults  it  is  less  marked,  and 
usually  disappears  within  two  months;  but  in  children  it  persists  considerably  longer. 
During  the  active  stage  of  the  disease  the  variations  in  the  leukocytes  are  more 

C[K>unced  in  children  than  in  adults,  especially  the  Ivmphocytes.  On  the  other 
d,  even  if  children  are  extremely  iU,  the  number  of  leukocytes  is  rarely  as  low 
as  in  adults  (apparently  due  to  a  less  severe  involvement  of  the  bone-marrow  and  the 
lymphatic  apparatus). 

Non-typnoidal  complications,  of  course,  influence  merely  the  niunber  of  neutro- 
philes. They  are  usually  increased,  but  generally  not  excessively,  by  suppuration, 
cystitis,  parotitis,  pleuritis,  bronchopneumonia,  nephritis,  etc.  Absence  of  leuko- 
cytosis in  spite  of  complications  indicates  an  insufficiency  in  the  function  of  the  bone- 
marrow.  This  is  a  dangerous  condition  (impossibility  of  forming  new  neutrophiles). 
The  blood-findings  (lymphocytosis)  may  persist  long  after  the  disease  has  disap- 
peared; they  are  very  cliaracteristic,  and,  as  NUgeli  has  shown,  may  prove  that  a 
patient  has  ambulatory  typhoid,  although  he  is  apparently  well,  often  with  even 
greater  certainty  than  is  possible  with  WidaPs  reaction,  a  fact  which  may  be  of 
Qonsiderable  importance  in  determining  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid, 
and  which  was  used  by  Nageli  in  the  epidemic  at  Obempp. 

Diagnosis. — N^eu  emphasizes  the  following  statement  as  a  law:  ''A  disease 
in  which  eosinophiles  are  present  in  one-half  normal,  normal,  or  increased  numbers 
cannot  be  typhoid;  and  the  appearance  of  even  a  few  of  these  cells  must  incite  caution 
in  the  diagnosis."  The  converse  of  this  law  he  considers  untrustworthy.  A  per- 
astent  leukocytosis  also  argues  strongly  against  typhoid.  In  regard  to  the  diner- 
ential  diagnosis,  Ndgeli  insists  that  in  other  forms  of  enteritis  leukocytosis  almost 
always  occurs;  in  tuberculous  meninaitis  there  is  no  leukopenia;  in  general  miliary 
tuberculosis  leukopenia  is  absent  in  the  early  stages  and  seldom  occurs  at  all;  and  in 
chronic  tvberculosis  the  eosinophiles  are  either  normal  or  increased  in  numbers. 
Paratyphoid  behaves,  according  to  NSgeli,  the  same  as  ordinary  typhoid. 

Prognosis. — NfigeU  considers  favorable — (1)  A  slight -degree  of  leukopenia;  (2) 
an  incomplete  disappearance  of  eosinophiles  at  the  height  of  the  disease;  and  (3) 
an  increase  in  eosinophiles  and  lymphocytes  in  the  third  stage,  indicating  that  the 
organism  has  begun  to  conquer  the  infection.  In  the  presence  of  compucations  a 
marked  leukopenia  or  even  the  absence  of  leukocytosis  is  of  imfavoraole  import. 
Nigeli  found  that  the  blood-picture  is  not  essentially  altered  after  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs  or  during  digestion. 

The  cause  of  this  most  characteristic  and  interesting  behavior  of  the  blood  in 
t3rphoid  fever  is,  according  to  Nageli 's  and  Studer's  experimental  investigations,  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  typhoid  toxins  on  the  bone-marrow. 

To  complete  this  typhoid  blood-picture,  the  diminution  of  fibrin,  a  fact  first 
demonstrated  by  Hayem,  should  be  noted.     (See  p.  771.) 

The  enumeration  of  the  platelets  in  typhoid  blood,  by  the  new  methods  which 
pennit  of  their  absolute  identification  (see  p.  809  et  seq.  ,  has  not,  to  the  author's 
knowledge,  been  attempted.     Hayem^  found,  however,  a  diminution  (to  as  low  as 

*  Du  Sang,  etc.,  Paris,  Masson,  1889. 
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60,000)  in  his  so-called  "  hematoblasts, "  which  doubtless  nearly  correspond  to  tbe 
platelets.  The  author  strongly  recommends  estimating  the  number  of  blood  plate- 
lets from  fresh  preparations,  since,  with  a  little  practice,  this  may  be  done  witbom 
actual  counting.  According  to  the  experience  m  his  clinic,  the  blood-picture  m 
typhoid  set  forth  above  is  auite  as  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  as  k 
tne  serum  reaction,  especially  when  the  latter  is  negative. 

Typhus  Fever 

According  to  the  few  observations  extant,^  typhus  fever  is  apparently  atcoiih 
panied  by  a  neutrophile  leukocytosis. 

Acute  Artictslar  Rheumatism 

In  uncomplicated  cases  of  this  disease  there  is  usually  a  slight  polynudau" 
neutrophilic  leukocytosis  (rarely  above  16,000),  which  persists  so  bng  as  there  is 
fever  and  exudation  (Cabot  and  TQrk).  The  leukocytosis  increases  if  complicaiioDs 
occur  (pleuritis,  pericarditis).  Eosinophiles  are  absent  only  in  the  very  earh'  cases, 
before  there  has  been  any  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  Later,  usually  before  the 
termination  of  the  illness,  they  reappear.  The  presence  of  eosinophiles  is  of  fsvoi^ 
able  prognostic  importance  in  this  disease  also. 

DfphtherU 

Neutrophile  leukocytosis  is  usually  present  in  this  disease.  The  eosinophiks 
seldom  disappear  completely.  According  to  K.  Ziegler,  lymphocytosis  and  an  increase 
in  the  eosinophiles  follow  the  recession  of  the  leukocytosis.  In  a  particularir 
severe  fatal  case  Schindler  observed  the  presence  of  numerous  myelocytes  (see  p.  805), 
and  he  is  inclined  to  confirm  C.  S.  En^el's  statement  that  the  presence  of  laige 
numbers  of  these  cells  is  of  bad  prognosis. 

Meningitis 

In  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  there  is  always  a  pronounced  pohnm- 
clear  neutrophilic  leukocytosis  of  varying  degree,  usually  with  a  diminution  in, 
sometimes  with  disappearance  of,  eosinophiles;  but  the  latter  increase  in  numbera 
with  temporary  or  permanent  improvement.  According  to  the  experience  in  the 
author's  clinic,  the  oehavior  of  these  cells  is  quite  as  suggestive  as  in  typhoid  fever. 
In  tuberculous  meningitis  the  leukocyte  count  majr  be  normal  or  distinctly  increased 
(up  to  20,000  and  more).  Absence  of  leukocytosis,  then,  points  toward  tubercuk>us 
meningitis,  but  its  presence  does  not  exclude  this  disease. 

Septicemia  and  Malignant  Endocarditis 

In  this  disease  there  is  usually  a  considerable  polynuclear  neutrophilic  leukocy- 
tosis, with  diminution  in  the  lymphocytes  and  eosmophiles.  Sometimes  myelocytes 
and  normoblasts  are  found.  The  platelets  are  usually  increased.  Only  the  most 
severe  cases  are  unaccomptanied  by  leukocytosis  or  even  exhibit  leukopenia.  Tori: 
emphasizes  the  presence  of  normoblasts  in  sepsis  as  a  factor  in  excluding  typhoid, 
but,  according  to  N^eli,  this  is  not  decisive.  The  marked  reduction  in  hemoglDbin 
and  the  occurrence  of  hemolysis  and  hemoglobinuria,  particularly  in  streptococcus 
septicemia,  should  be  noted.     (See  p.  719  et  seq.) 

Erysipelas 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  polynuclear  neutro- 
philic leukocytosis;  in  the  minority  the  leukocyte  count  may  be  normal  or  only 
slightly  increased.  The  degree  of  leukocytosis  is  of  no  prognostic  value,  except 
that,  when  marked,  it  suggests  the  formation  of  pus  [or  pneumonia.-^Eo.]  The 
eosinophiles  are  diminished  in  number  or  absent  at  the  height  of  this  disease  also. 

Scarlet  Fever 

Here,  too,  there  is  an  increase  of  polynuclear  neutrophiles.  The  dla^M!te^ 
istic  feature  of  the  leukocytosis  of  this  disease  is  its  persistence,  for  it  does  not  dJ*?" 

^  Nftgeli,  Blutkrankheiten  und  Blutdiagnostik,  Leipzig,  Veit,  1908. 
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peAr  for  several  weeks  after  the  rash  and  the  fever  have  vanished,  a  fact  which  can 
be  made  use  of  for  diagnosis  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  in  the  verv  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  the  lymphocytes  are  very  much  diminished.  The  eosinophiles  are 
Bomewhat  diminished  as  soon  as  the  rash  appears;  but  while  it  persists,  and  durins 
the  period  of  desquamation,  they  may  be  normal,  or  at  times  very  decidedly  increased. 
Xhe  persistence  of  leukocytosis  after  this  disease  has  rim  its  course  may  possibly 
b&ve  some  prognostic  value  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  late  nephritis.  In  mud  cases 
it  is  also  frequently  associated,  according  to  the  author's  experience,  with  the  slight, 
often  disregarded,  rise  in  temperature  of  some  tenths  of  a  degree  over  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.), 
^which  persists  for  about  a  week,  but  is  not  a  true  relapse.  This  temperature  rise  is 
b&rely  referred  to  in  the  literature.  According  to  Neutra,^  the  iodin  reaction  of  the 
leukocytes  is  constant  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  and  especially  marked  in  severe 
cases.  Kotschetkoff  found  a  pronounced  eosinophilia  in  fatal  cases,  and-N^li 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  depends  on  the  development  of  the  rash  and  is  absent  in  the 
absence  ot  the  latter. 

Measles 

According  to  Renaud  and  Lagriffoul,  leukocytosis  occurs  only  in  the  period  of 
incubation  and  during  the  prodromal  stage  of  measles,  and  disappears  with  the  onset 
of  manifest  symptoms.  In  uncomplicated  cases  it  is  replaced  by  a  leukopenia 
similar  to  that  in  typhoid.  This  is  most  noticeable  during  the  period  of  eruption, 
and  especially  when  the  latter  is  at  its  height,  and  gradually  recedes  during  desqua- 
mation. The  ratio  between  the  polynuclear  cells  and  the  lymphocytes  remains 
undisturbed.  After  the  rash  has  disappeared,  the  total  number  of  leukocytes  increases 
to  the  normal,  and  the  actual  numl>er  of  large  mononuclear  cells  may  oe  above  the 
normal.  The  eosinophiles  in  the  beginning  of  the  incubation  period  are  increased 
in  number  (Renaud).  With  the  onset  of  manifest  symptoms,  up  to  the  height  of  the 
disease^  they  are  either  normal  or  diminished,  but  subsequently  they  become  slightly 
increaaed.  A  subnormal  or  a  persisting  normal  number  of  leukocytes  may  be  useful 
in  the  differential  dia^osis  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  A  marked  eosino- 
philia and  leukocytosis  would  be  in  favor  of  scarlet  fever  as  against  measles. 

Rtibella 

In  contradistinction  to  measles  there  is  in  the  incubation  and  prodromal  periods 
of  rubella  a  distinct  hyperleukocytosis,  which  persists  to  a  less  marked  degree  during 
the  eruptive  stage  (Lagriffoul,  Soc.  de  biol.,  Oct.  13-27, 1906). 

Smatf-poz  (Variola  and  Varioloid) 

In  variola  Brouardel  found  a  leukocytosis  which  reached  its  maximum  on  about 
the  sixth  day.  Recent  researches  have  revealed  the  same  condition  even  in  the 
prodromal  stage.  It  is  marked  during  vesiculation  and  especially  so  during  pustula- 
tion,  when  the  white  cells  may  number  40,000.  Lymphocytes  are  few,  but  numerous, 
laree,  often  exceptionally  large,  mononuclears  are  present.  According  to  Courmont 
and  Montagard,  the  latter  may  reach  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  white  cells,  so  that 
throughout  the  disease  a  distinct  "  mononucleosis"  is  present,  a  fact  of  great  weight 
in  the  diagnosis.  Myelocytes  and  normoblasts,  as  well  as  T Urk's  irritation  forms,  ma^ 
be  numerous  at  the  begmning  of  pustulation.  The  persistence  of  eosinophiles  is 
noteworthy.  Nfigeli  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  in  normal  children 
numerous  mononuclear  cells  are  present  and,  therefore,  emphasizes  the  diagnostic 
importance  of  the  occurrence  of  numerous  myelocytes  and  normoblasts. 

In  the  modified  form  of  variola  known  as  varioloid  the  findings  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  as  in  severe  variola  (Courmont  and  Montagard). 

According  to  Courmont,  the  morphologic  blood-examination  is  of  very  great 
importance,  &r  it  enabled  him  to  reacn  a  diagnosis  in  all  doubtful  cases  even  in  the 
early  stages. 

VariceUa 

In  this  disease  Erben  found  a  normal  percentage  of  eosinophiles  and  an  increase 
of  the  mononuclear  leukocytes  in  a  normal  white  count. 

Influenza 

On  account  of  the  vague  conceptions  of  this  disease,  the  author  desists  from 
quoting  the  data  in  the  literature  on  the  blood-findings. 

» Zeit.  f.  Heilk.,  1906,  No.  11. 
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Dengtie  Fever  . 

According  to  Stitt,^  the  blood-picture  in  dengue  is  so  characteristic  that  nttinr 
cases  in  which  the  other  clinical  phenomena  are  not  diagnostic  may  be  recognixed 
by  the  behavior  of  the  blood.  One  finds  a  low  percentage  of  polynuclears  {iO  per 
cent.)»  first  a  high  (40  per  cent.),  then  a  low  (10  per  cent.),  percentage  of  lymphocyt«» 
and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  an  increase  of  tne  large  lymphocytes  to  30  per  ctfit., 
and  of  the  large  mononuclears  to  40  per  cent.  Thus  the  curves  of  the  small  lyinpho- 
cytes  and  the  laige  mononuclears  intersect.  There  are  no  data  as  to  the  absolute 
numbers. 

Pertmsls 

Pertussis  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  lymphocytes,  and,  to  a  less  marked  degnt, 
also  to  an  increase  of  the  polynuclear  leukocytes. 

[Barach  '  found  a  typical  blood-picture  in  this  disease.  At  the  onset  there  is  ft 
leukocytosis  averaging  17,000  to  18,000,  with  increase  of  all  the  forms;  then  a  small- 
cell  lymphocytosis  (51  per  cent.)  and  a  less  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  large 
lymphocytes.  Bilobed  small  lymphocytes  and  degenerated  large  mononuclears  are 
frequently  seen.  Later  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  leukocytosis  and  a  return 
to  the  normal  differential  count,  except  for  a  slight  eosinophilia  (5  per  cent.),  which 
may  persist  for  months. — Ed.] 

Mtimps 

In  mumps,  even  with  high  fever.  F.  Pick^  found  no  leukocytosis.  He  repud* 
this  of  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  orchitis  due  to  mumps  from  that 
due  to  gonorrhea,  and  concludes  from  it  that  the  former  is  purely  a  serous  inflam- 
mation. This,  however,  does  not  always  seem  to  be  the  case,  smce  other  writea 
have  found  auite  a  high  leukocytosis  in  mumps,  as  well  as  in  mumps  complicated  bj 
orchitis,  evidently  depending  on  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 

Malta  Fever 

The  few  examinationc  extant  in  this  disease  reveal  a  normal  number  of  koko- 
cytes  or  a  leukopenia. 

Relapsing  Fever 
This  disease  gives  rise  to  a  marked  neutrophile  leukocytosis. 

Tetanus 

Very  few  data  on  the  blood  in  tetanus  exist.  Apparently  a  moderate  degree  of 
leukocytosis  occius,  but  this  is  inconstant.     (It  may  vary  with  the  kind  of  infectioo.) 

Rabies 
Ck)urmont  and  L^eur  found  a  neutrophile  leukocytosis  in  this  disease. 

^thrax 
Anthrax  causes  a  leukocytosis. 

Cholera 

The  supposedly  invariable  concentraticn  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  does  not 
seem  to  be  constant.^    A  high  degree  of  leukocytosis  (up  to  60,000)  may  be  present.* 

Malaria 

According  to  Ttirk,  the  ordinary  benign  cases  of  malaria  regularly  show  a  leuko- 
penia both  during  the  paroxysms  and  in  the  intervals.     During  the  paroxysm  the 

1  Philippine  Journal  of  Sci.,  1906,  i,  p.  513. 

2  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  July,  1908. 

»  Wien.  klin.  Rundschau,  1902,  No.  16. 

*  Plehn,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  vol.  xci. 

*  Biemack,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1895»  p.  795,  and  Rogers,  Lancet,  1902,  p.  659. 
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percentajge  of  neutrophiles  is  relatively  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  lymphocytes 
and  eosinophiles.  Schindler  has  reached  different  conclusions.  He  observed  a 
diminution  of  the  leukocytes  and  an  increase  of  the  mononuclear  cells  between  the 
pAioxysms,  with  a  reappearance  of  the  normal  figures  at  the  height  of  the  fever. 
TCLrk  has  counted  the  piasmodia  as  well  as  the  leukocytes  in  this  disease.  (See  p. 
819.) 

R.  Poch^  summarizes  the  results  of  his  examinations  of  the  blood  in  malaria  as 
follows:  At  the  beginning  of  a  paroxysm  of  tertian  or  cniartan  fever  there  is  occa- 
sionally an  initial  transitory  poly  nuclear  leukocytosis.  With  this  exception  leuko- 
cytosis is  not  observed  in  any  stage  of  any  form  of  malaria.  Sometimes  in  tropical 
and  often  in  tertian  and  quartan  malaria  the  leukocytes  are  diminished  in  numbers 
during  the  height  of  the  fever.  Leukopenia  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
not  unconunon.  In  tertian  and  quartan  fever  all  mononuclear  cells  are  fewer  during 
the  hot  stage.  In  all  forms  there  is,  with  the  fall  in  temperature,  a  relative  increase 
in  the  laige  mononuclears  which  continues  during  the  intervals  and  for  some  time 
during  convalescence.  An  incompletely  cured  malaria  nmy  thus  be  detected.  The 
eosinophiles  are  decreased  in  numbers  during  the  paroxysm,  but  are  usually  normal 
at  other  times. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  dififerent  writers  disagree  in  reeard  to  the  finding^,  so 
that  it  must  be  assumed  that  quite  complicated  and  irregumr  conditions  obtain  in 
this  disease.  However,  one  can  in  general  designate  as  clmracteristic  the  persistent 
k>w  polynuclear  coimt,  with  a  tendency  to  moderate  increase  in  these  cells  at  the 
onset  of  the  paroxysm. 

Another  characteristic  of  malarial  blood  outside  of  the  presence  of  the  organisms 
is  the  usual  occurrence  of  oligochromemia,  often  of  high  grade,  which  is  caused  by  the 
direct  destruction  of  the  rea  cells  by  the  parasites.  In  addition,  all  of  those  chajiges 
in  blood  morphology  which  are  typical  of  tne  symjjtom-complex  of  so-called  pernicious 
anemia  frequently  occur  (megalocytosis,  poikilocytosis,  polychromatopnilia,  and 
basophilic  de^neration  of  the  red  cells,  megaloblasts,  and  myelocytes) .  The  presence 
of  pigment  within  the  leukocytes  (the  law  mononuclears  and  polvnuclear  neutro- 
philes) is  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  hemo^looin  in  the  blood- 
serum,  with  or  without  hemoglobinuria  (black- water  fever),  especially  after  the  exces- 
sive use  of  quinin,  is  also  noteworthy.  [Most  writers  in  America  agree  in  consid- 
ering an  increase  in  the  large  mononuclear  cells  a  characteristic  of  the  blood- 
picture  in  this  malady. — Ed.] 

Gironic  Tuberculosis 

This  disease,  if  accompanied  by  fever  and  severe  inflammatory  phenomena, 
usuallv  gives  rise  to  a  polynuclear  leukocytosis.  The  leukocytosb  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  and  is  accordingly  slight  or  often  entirely 
lacking  in  incipient  tuberculosis.  From  his  own  experience  the  author  cannot  con- 
firm the  theory  that  the  leukocytosis  depends  upon  a  mixed  infection.  One  often 
finds  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  eosinophiles  and  Ivmphocytes,  varying  in 
degree  with  the  severity  of  the  condition.  Tne  hemoglobin  percentage  and  the 
red-cell  count  are  often  diminished  in  incipient  as  well  as  in  advanced  cases,  but  by 
no  means  without  exception.  These  rules,  obtain  for  all  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
whether  of  the  lungs,  lymph-nodes,  bones,  intestines,  or  serous  membranes.  (In  re- 
gard to  Tuberculous  Menmgitis,  see  p.  800.) 

Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis 

In  this  disease  the  leukocyte  count,  though  sometimes  diminished,  is  usually 
normal.  Leukopenia  is,  therefore,  of  no  value  in  differentiating  it  from  typhoid 
fever. 

Actinomycosis 
Actinomycosis  may  give  rise  to  leukocytosis  if  there  be  suppuration. 

Syphilis 

The  present  hematologic  investigations  seem  to  the  aut  or  to  be  as  yet  quite 
insuflBcient,  because  the  manifestations  of  syphilis  are  not  sharply  enough  differen- 
tiated from  one  another.     According  to  Sabraz^  and  Mathis,  tnere  is  in  the  initial 
stai^  a  normal  count  or  a  slieht  increase  in  the  mononuclear  cells — according  to 
*  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infectionskrankheiten,  vol.  xlii,  part  3. 
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Ldper,  a  lymphocytosis.  In  the  secondary  stage  (with  general  lymphadenitis)  both 
Sabrazte  and  Nftgeli  found  a  polynuclear  leukocytosis  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
mononuclear  cells  and  transition  forms. 

Stippurathre  Affections 

Suppurative  processes  fi;enerally  lead  to  a  marked  neutrophile  leukocytosis.  The 
character  of  suppurative  leukocytosis  in  perityphlitis  has  been  carefully  6ttidied« 
especially  by  Curschmann.  He  differentiates — (1)  Mild  cases  without  leukocjrtoeii 
or  in  which  leukocytosis  remains  slight;  (2)  rather  severe  non-suppurative  caaet 
which  present  a  transitory  leukocytosis  up  to  22,000;  and  (3)  severe  suppuiattve 
cases  which  give  rise  to  a  hifh  leukocytosis  and  which  indicate  operation.  Acoordii^ 
to  Curschmann,  even  a  single  leukocyte  count  of  25,000  is  very  suggestive  of  abecem 
formation,  especially  if  it  occur  late  in  the  disease.  Although  there  are,  of  ooune, 
exceptions  to  these  rules  (absence  of  leukocytosis  in  very  severe  cases),  yet,  as  the 
author  pointed  out  in  his  communication  to  the  Congress  of  Internal  Medicine  at 
Munich,  1*895,  such  examinations  are  of  great  value,  especiaUy  to  observers  of  sl^fat 
experience  who  might  not  realize  the  severity  of  a  case  from  the  genend  clinical 
picture.  It  is  to  to  particularly  emphasized,  however,  that  one  should  not  limit 
nlmself  to  a  single  count,  but  should  control  it  by  repeated  examinations.  In  certain 
cases  even  two  counts  each  day  are  to  be  reconmiended.  Ndgeli  properly  insists 
that  not  the  severity  of  the  infection,  but  also  the  reactive  power  of  the  bone-marrow, 
decides  the  degree  of  leukoc3rtosis.  If  this  be  kept  in  mind,  one  will  not  be  deceived 
by  slight  or  even  absent  leukoc^'tosis,  but  will  regsurd  it  as  an  unfavorable  sign  in  cases 
where  the  general  clinical  symptoms  are  severe. 

NS^li  undertook  an  exact  differential  examination  of  the  leukocytosis  in  peri- 
typhlitis. He  found  that  in  severe  cases  the  eosinophiles  are  absent  and  that  the 
percentage  of  lymphocytes  is  very  low.  According  to  this  writer,  any  improvemest 
soon  manifests  itself  by  the  reappearance  of  the  eosinophiles  and  an  increase  in  the 
lymphocytes. 

tGibson,!  in  a  critical  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  leukocytes  in  appendicitts^ 
reached  the  following  conclusions:  "The  higher  the  polynuclear  percentage  as  com- 

fared  to  the  leukocyte  count,  the  greater  the  probability  of  a  purulent  exudate, 
t  is  of  value  chiefly  in  indicating  fairly  consistently  the  existence  of  suppuratioo 
or  gangrene.  ..."  He  describes  a  chart  for  representing  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferential to  the  total  count.  According  to  Murphy,'  a  sudden  fall  in  the  absolute 
number  of  leukocytes  with  a  slight  feline  or  a  rise  in  the  percentage  of  poly- 
morphonuclears is  evidence  of  a  severe  infection. — Ed.] 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  Ameth's  so-called  "  shifting  of  the  neutrophile  bbod- 
picture, "  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  myelocytes  observed  by  Schindler,  are  also  to 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  infection  (see  below). 

Leukocyte  counts  may  be  of  similar  practical  vaJue  in  the  diagnosis  and  pro^ 
nosis  of  pleural  empyema,  as  well  as  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  suppurative 
affections  of  the  gall-bladder,  of  fat-necrosis  and  suppuration  of  the  pancreas,  sup- 
purative gynecologic  affections,  suppurative  puerperal  infections,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  iodin  reaction  of  the  leukocytes  in  suppuration  see  p.  787  et  seq. 

Trichinosis 
See  Eosinophile  Leukocytosis,  p.  808  et  seq. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  MYELOCYTES  (Schindler)  AND  THE  SO-CALLED  SHIFTING 
OF  THE  NEUTROPHILE  BLOOD-PICTURE  IN  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  (Amcth) 

These  two  studies  are  considered  together,  since  both  aim  to  show  that  in  infec- 
tious diseases  the  character  of  the  white  cells,  as  well  as  their  number,  alters  the  blood 
picture,  and  that  in  some  cases  more  comprehensive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  fiom 
the  quahtative  differences  than  from  the  absolute  number  of  the  leukocytes  alone 
It  was  at  first  believed  that  conclusions  as  to  prognosis  could  be  drawn  from  the 
degree  of  leukocytosis,  especially  in  pneumonia,  in  which  leukocytosis  has  Ion«rt 
been  recognized  and  best  studied.  This  has,  however,  been  proved  imposBble 
because,  in  conseouence  of  the  strong  resistance  of  the  ora:anism,  a  high  leukcnytoas 
has  been  observed  in  mild  infections  that  run  a  favorable  course,  as  well  as  in  the 

*  Annals  of  Surgery,  April,  1906,  p.  485.  * 

2  Keen's  Surgery,  vol.  iv,  p.  753. 
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Invest  and  most  unfavorable  cases  in  which  the  toxic  irritation  of  the  bone-marrow 
IS  intense.  Thus,  it  appears  that  a  slight  leukocytosis  m^  be  a  consequence  of  the 
lessened  virulence  of  the  pneimionic  infection  or  of  an  insufficient  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  oi^ganism.  If  the  mere  numbers  of  the  leukocytes  be  considered,  there  results, 
in  a  way,  an  equation  containing  two  imknown  quantities  which  is  impossible  of 
solution.  Anotner  reason  for  the  imcertain  value  of  a  mere  leukocytosis  is  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  existing  leukocytosis  represents  the  balance  between  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  leukocytes.  Thus  a  definite  decree  of  leukocytosis  may  result 
from  an  excessive  supplv  and  an  excessive  consumption  of  leukocytes  (severe  infec- 
tion) as  well  as  from  a  lessened  supply  and  a  dimmished  consumption  of  the  same 
(mild  infection).  This  statement  also  leads  to  an  equation  with  two  unknown 
quantities,  the  solution  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  prognosis. 
Both  the  writers  make  an  effort  to  obviate  these  difficulties. 

Schindler's  Studies  upon  the  Presence  of  Myelocytes  in  the  Blood  During  Infec- 
tious Diseases 

Besides  fully  developed  leukocytes,  Schindler^  foimd  also  their  undeveloped 
progenitors  (the  myelocytes)  in  the  blood  during  leukocytosis.  He  rightly  considered 
that  the  number  of  undeveloped  cells  presents  a  criterion  for  jud^g  the  demands 
made  upon  the  bone-marrow,  since  manifestly  only  an  intense  toxic  irritation  of  the 
latter  can  make  such  demands  and  cause  the  presence  of  such  forms  in  the  blood. 
Schindler  expresses  his  results  in  regard  to  the  finding  of  myelocytes  in  the  blood  in 
infectious  diseases  by  the  following  propositions: 

"1.  The  most  varied  causes  (in  particular  those  of  an  infectious  nature)  which 
excite  leukocytosis  are,  in  so  far  as  they  are  permanent,  those  which  give  rise  to  a 
migration  into  the  blood  of  laiiee  mononuclear  cells  with  neutrophile  granules 
(myelocytes)  that  normally  never  leave  the  bone-marrow.  Thus  we  find  myelocytes 
in  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  meningitis,  polyarthritis,  septic 
conditions,  etc.  Their  mere  occurrence  is  not  always  of  the  same  significance.  If 
they  occur  merely  as  an  accompaniment  of  leukocytosis  at  the  height  of  the  same 
ana  disappear  with  its  recession,  we  can  infer  nothing  further  than  an  insignificant 
expression  of  the  ability  of  the  bone-marrow  to  supply  cells  hastily,  following  the 
exnaustion  of  the  existing  reserves  of  developed  leukocytes.  If,  however,  myelo- 
cytes occur  at  a  time  when  the  leukocytosis  has  partially  or  quite  receded,  they  bear 
witness  to  a  functional  exhaustion  of  the  bone-marrow,  the  de^^e  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  their  numeric  lelations  to  the  developed  cells.  When  the  decrease  in  leuko- 
cytes is,  together  with  the  fall  in  temperature  and  the  general  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment, a  sign  of  the  victory  of  the  organism  over  the  infection,  this  transitory  exhaus- 
tion is  of  no  moment  and  is  soon  relieved.  It  is,  however,  of  gravest  significance  if  it 
supervene  at  a  time  when  the  infection  is  still  fully  virulent  and  when  the  organism 
is  m  greatest  need  of  the  supply  of  protective  cells.  Herein  lie  the  grounds  for  the 
prognostic  and,  so  to  speak,  practical  value  of  the  myelocytes  as  a  measure  of  the 
normal  power  of  the  marrow  to  respond  to  stimulation.  Great  numbers  during  a 
falling  leukocytosis  and  an  unconquered  infection  are  a  bad  sign  (diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia). 

"2.  In  the  cases  cited  the  cause  of  the  defective  leukocyte-production  lies  in  the 
exhaustive  paralysis  which  results  from  excessive  demands  (naturally,  the  marrow 
reacts  at  filret  because  of  its  inherent  properties,  whether  or  not  it  becomes  insufficient 
later).  Thus,  in  typhoid  and  in  malaria  the  cause  of  the  leukopenia  is  a  direct  arrest 
of  the  function  of  tne  leukocyte-forming  tissue  through  the  specific  influence  of  the 
toxins  due  to  the  disease — an  arrest  which  in  one  case  (typhoid)  is  permanent,  in  the 
other  (malaria)  is  only  temporary.  Here  again  we  conceive  the  myelocytes  to  be 
evidence  of  an  abnormal  reaction  of  the  bone-marrow  to  stimulation." 

Ameth's  Neutrophile  Blood-picture;  Anisoleukocytosis 

Arneth,'  starting  with  the  same  ideas  as  Schindler  (see  above),  undertook  to  make 
a  further  differentiation  among  the  neutrophile  leukocytes  (formerly  classed  to- 
gether) according  to  tiie  number  of  nuclei,  and  to  make  this  differentiation  of  clinical 
value.     He  used  in  his  examinations  dried  smears  which  were  fixed  in  absolute  alco- 

*  Schindler,  Studies  on  the  Presence  of  Myelocytes  in  the  Blood,  I.  A.  D., 
Bern,  1904,  and  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904,  vol.  liv. 

^Die  neutrophilen  weissen  Blutk6rperchen  bei  Infectionskrankheiten,  Jena, 
Fischer,  1904. 
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hoi  for  one  hour  and  then  stained  for  one  and  one-half  minutes  in  triacid  solutioiL 
Beautiful  preparations  were  thus  obtained  in  v,  hich  even  the  nuclei  were  satirfac- 
torily  stained.  In  order  to  exclude  digestive  leukocytosis  he  took  the  blood  either 
before  breakfast  or  before  the  principal  meal  of  the  day. 

As  is  well  known,  the  terms  polymorphonuclear  and  polynuclearare  used  loosely, 
since  there  are  all  types  of  transition  forms  between  tlie  cells  in  which  the  nuclei  are 
quite  separate  and  those  in  which  they  are  connected  by  more  or  less  broad  band^. 
•In  opposition  to  this  tendency  Ameth  sharply  differentiates  cells  with  one  nucleus 
and  those  with  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  nuclei  or  divisions  of  the  nucleus.  He 
classes  myelocytes  as  mononuclear  forms  of  the  polymorphonuclears  (p.  791),  though 
the  former  are  usually  considered  separate  from  this  type.  According  to  Ameth  and 
in  accord  with  the  classification  on  p.  790,  the  remaining  mononuclear  form^  of 
neutrophile  leukocytes  represent  transition  forms  between  myelocytes  and  true  polv- 
nuclears.  Among  these  transition  cells  Ameth  differentiates  those  with  sligfatV 
indented  and  those  with  deeply  indented  nuclei.  He  further  subdivides  the  celb 
with  more  discrete  nuclei  according  to  the  number  of  spheric  or  loop-shaped  parts, 
a  classification  of  less  interest,  which  need  not  be  considered  here.  Now,  Araeth 
found  that  these  individual  types  follow  definite  laws  in  normal  and  patholocie 
cases.  The  following  table,  selected  from  one  of  Ameth'  examples,  represents  toe 
normal  neutrophile  blood-picture.  It  should  be  noted  that  he  designates  the  myelo- 
cytes by  Mf  cells  with  slightly  indented  nuclei  by  W,  and  those  with  deeply  indented 
nuclei  by  T, 

1  nucleus.  2  nuclei.  3  nuclei.  4  nuclei.  5  or  more  nuclei. 

M  W  T 

7  39  36  16  2  -  100  per  cent 

The  absolute  numbers  represent  the  percentages,  since  Ameth  always  oonstructs  his 
tables  from  a  count  of  100  ceUs  in  a  smear.  In  order  to  understand  the  literature, 
it  should  be  noted  that  bop-shaped  parts  of  the  nuclei  are  represented  by  £  and 
spherical  parts  by  K. 

The  leukocytes  with  two  and  three  nuclei  (Ameth's  second  and  third  subdivision) 
normally  preponderate,  as  is  seen  in  the  above  table.  Pathologically,  especially  in 
infectious  diseases,  this  relation  is  strikingly  altered  (or  shifted)  so  tliat  the  number 
of  cells  to  the  left  of  the  table  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  those  to  the  risht.  A  meth 
calls  this  the  "shifting  of  the  neutrophile  blood-picture  toward  the  leit,"  and  since 
he  regards  polynuclears  as  older  and  matured  descendants  of  the  mononuclears,  he 
assumes  that  this  shifting  is  brought  about  by  the  retirement  of  the  developed  cells 
in  favor  of  the  immature  ones,  just  as  earlier  writers,  especially  Schindler,  interpreted 
the  appearance  of  myelocytes  in  infectious  diseases.  The  foUoi^Tng  blood-picture 
obtained  by  Ameth  in  a  case  of  angina  with  pneumonia  is  an  example  of  such  a  shift- 
ing: 

1  nucleus.  2  nuclei.  3  nuclei.  4  nuclei.  6  or  more  nuclei. 

W  M  T 

21  54  32  2  1  «  100  per  cent. 

These  qualitative  changes,  as  Ameth  shows,  are  quite  independent  of  the  absolute 
number  of  leukocytes.  Consequently,  he  undertakes  to  make  the  following  class^i- 
fication  of  the  pathologic  variations  in  the  neutrophile  blood-picture,  taking  into 
consideration  the  presence  of  different  combinations  of  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive changes.  By  the  term  isocytosis  he  means  a  normal  percentage  of  the  several 
varieties  of  neutrophile  leukocytes;  by  anisocytosis,  a  qualitative  change  or  "dam- 
age" to  the  normal  relation. 

1.  Hyperleukocytosis  or  hjrpercytosis,  an  increase  of  the  neutrophile  leukocytes: 
(a)  Isohypercytosis,  an  increase  without  qualitative  changes. 

(6)  Anisonypercytosis,  an  increase  with  qualitative  changes. 

2.  Normoleukocytosis  or  normocytosis,  a  normal  leukocyte  count. 
(a)  Isonormocytosis,  the  same  without  quahtative  clianges. 
(6)  A niso normocytosis,  the  same  with  quahtative  changes. 

3.  Hvpoleukocytosis  or  hypocytosis.  a  decrease  in  the  leukocyte  count. 
(a)  Isohypocytosis,  the  same  without  quahtative  changes. 

(6)  Anisonypercytosis,  the  same  with  qualitative  changes. 
Ameth  sees  the  cause  of  the  anisocytosis  or  shifting  of  the  blood  picture  to  the 
left  in  the  destruction  of  the  developed  leukocytes  by  the  bacterial  toxins  combined 
with  the  supply  of  immature  cells.    The  chief  interest  of  Ameth's  studies  lies  mani- 
festly in  the  possibiUty  of  demonstrating  changes  in  the  neutrophile  leukocytes,  «•  f-t 
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injury  to  the  blood  in  infectious  diseases  where  there  is  neither  leukocytosis  nor 
leukopenia,  and  further  in  demonstrating  that  normo-,  hyper-,  and  hypoleukocytosis 
may  possess  a  common  quahtative  characteristic  (anisocytosis),  in  spite  of  their 
quantitative  dififerences.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  new  methods  of  study 
throw  but  httle  light  on  diagnosis  and  progi\osis — manifestly  not  on  the  latter, 
because  they  have  the  same  value  as  counting  the  absolute  number  of  leukocytes. 
Indeed,  marked  anisocytosis  may  signify  a  very  severe  intoxication  or  a  very  favor- 
able reactive  power  of  the  bone-marrow,  i.  e.,a,  well-marked  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  organism.  From  observations  extant  we  have  no  means  of  telling  which  of  these 
diametrically  opposed  conditions  it  indicates.  Both  favorable  and  u&avorable  cases 
may  exhibit  decided  anisocytosis.  For  the  findings  in  individual  diseases  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Ameth's  original  work.^  The  hyperleukocytosis  of  most  infections  is 
an  anisohyperleukocytosis,  just  as  the  leukopema  caused  oy  such  diseases  as  typhoid 
and  measles  is  an  anisohypocytosis.  In  protracted  cases  of  pneumonia  with  delayed 
resolution  there  may  be  amsonormocytosis,  though  the  absolute  count  shows  no 
abnormality.  There  is  a  lon^-continued  anisonormocytosis  during  convalescence 
from  measles.  Isohypercytosis  occurs  during  digestion  and  after  cold  baths  and 
occasionally  in  articular  rheumatism  and  tetanus. 

Ameth's  method  is  exacting  and  tedious.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  simplify  it;  and,  indeed,  this  may  be  done  by  counting  (as  Wolf  recommends)  the 
number  of  nuclei  or  parts  of  nuclei  in  100  individual  ceSa  and,  instead  of  tabulating 
the  leukocytes  according  to  the  number  of  nuclei,  reckoning  the  average,  a  decrease 
in  which  corresponds  to  shifting  of  the  neutrophile  blood-picture  to  the  left.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  changes  in  the  blood-picture  during  the  disease  can 
be  clearly  represented  by  a  simple  curve  of  the  average  number  of  nuclei.  Instead  of 
this  Kothe  ^  advises  counting  the  number  of  mononuclear  leukocytes  alone  and  ex- 

Sressing  their  percentage  of   the  total   leukocytes.     This  procedure  resembles 
chindler's  examinations,  since  the  myelocytes  are  included  in  coimting  the  mono- 
nuclear cells. 

PoUitzer^  and  others  have  raised  the  objection  that  there  is  no  proof  that  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  nuclei  or  parts  of  the  nucleus  is  a  mark  of  the  immaturity 
of  the  cell  and  not  a  sign  of  the  climiping  of  the  divisions  of  a  previously  many-parted 
nucleus,  due  to  injury.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  triacid  stain  which 
Ameth  uses,  being  an  imperfect  nuclear  stain,  makes  a  clear  differentiation  difficult, 
and  that  with  other,  better,  nuclear  stains,  cells  with  only  one  or  two  nuclei  are  not 
foimd.  According  to  many  later  studies,  however,  there  is  something  real  at  the 
bottom  of  Ameth  s  findings  in  whatever  way  these  findings  may  be  explained  and 
whether  one  concede  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  nuclei  or  merely  a  clumping  of 
the  divisions  of  the  same.  Besides  Ameth's  theory  is  in  close  accord  with  results 
of  Schindler's  studies  on  myelocytes  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  cells  with  few  divisions 
of  the  nucleus  represent  transition  forms  between  myelocytes  and  mature  leukocytes. 
The  author  does  not  wish  to  join  in  the  debate,  but  woulci  remark  that,  so  long  as  the 
above  objections  to  Ameth's  examinations  are  maintained,  Schindler's  studies  ]x>sses8 
a  firmer  basis,  since  myelocytes  are  more  surely  differentiated  in  well-stained  and  even 
triacid  preparations  and  are  recognized  as  the  ancestors  of  the  neutrophile  leukocytes. 
It  is  remarkable  that  though  Ameth's  findings  have  been  rather  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed, very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  Schindler's  studies.  This  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  myelocytes  are,  as  a  rule,  so  few  (usually  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent., 
and  even  in  pneimionia  and  malaria  only  as  high  as  1.6  per  cent,  and  2.5  per  cent, 
respectively)  that  one  must  count  very  many  leukocytes  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  of  the  proportion  of  myelocytes.  Later  investigators,  however,  have  found 
nigher  and  easily  determined  percentages  of  these  cells;  thus  in  diphtheria  Engel 
foimd  10  per  cent.,  and  in  sepsis  comphcated  by  anemia  N%eli  found  25  per  cent. 

OTHER  POLYNUCLEAR  NEUTROPHILIC  LEUKOCYTOSES 

Toxic  and  Medicinal  Leukocytosis. — ^This  is  observed  chiefly  in  poisoning 
with  the  blood-poisons,  potassium  chlorate,  phenacetin,  and  arsenic,  after  chloro- 
form, and  in  hemoglobinuria.    These  conditions  have  not  been  especially  studied. 

*  See  the  monograph  cited  above,  MQnch.  med.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  45;  Zeit.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  1905,  and  Die  Limgenschwindsucht  auf  Grund  khnischer  imd  h^lma- 
tologischer  Untersuchungen,  Leipzig,  Barth,  1905.  In  the  last  a  number  of  other 
works  are  Quoted. 

2  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  No.  36,  p.  1633. 

»  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  4,  and  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1907,  vol.  xcii. 
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Among  the  drugs  which  produce  a  pol^rnuclear  neutrophilic  leukocytosis  when  used 
internally  are  antipyrin  and  antifebrin.  The  pilocarpin  leukocytosis  seems  to  be 
mainly  a  lymphocjrtosis,     (See  p.  809.) 

Tuberculin  injections  lead  to  a  leukocytosis,  the  appearance  of  which,  accord- 
ing t3  the  author,  is  associated  with,  and  a  much  more  delicate  test  than,  the  other 
phenomena  of  a  reaction.  Blood-examination  may,  therefore,  be  used  with  advtii- 
tage  to  control  tuberculin  injections  for  therapeutic  purposes.  They  are  much 
simpler  and  less  time  consuming  for  this  purpose  than  Wright  s  estimation  of  opsomna. 
The  author's  observations  in  this  regard  are  based  upon  Beraneck's  tubercuim. 
Fanconnet  does  not  confirm  the  lymphocytosis  and  eosmophilia  which  some  wiiteis 
have  insisted  follow  the  use  of  tuoerculin. 

Anemic  Leukocytosis. — This  is  observed  chiefly  after  acute  loss  of  blood 
(posthemorrhagic  leukocytosis)  and  in  those  types  of  anemia  where  the  booe- 
marrow  is  in  a  state  of  mcreased  regenerative  activity  (secondary  anemia).  The 
polynuclear  neutrophilic  ceUs  are  chiefly  affected.  The  leukocytosis  may  be  vecy 
marked.     It  disappears  when  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  replaced  by  regeneration. 

Cachectic  Leukocytosis. — ^This  is  polynuclear  and  neutrophilic,  and  is  obeerved 
chiefly  in  malignant  tumors — carcinoma  and  sarcoma. 

Agonal  Leukocytosis. — This  has  been  observed  shortly  before  death  from 
various  diseases,  even  in  those  which  in  themselves,  as  a  rule,  produce  no  leuko- 
cytosis. Ehrlich  and  Lazarus  do  not  regard  this  as  a  true  leukocytosis,  but  claim 
that  the  white  corpuscles  are  deposited  m  the  peripheral  vessels  on  account  of  the 
general  depression  of  the  cireulation.  This  accumulation  affects  chiefly  the  poly- 
nuclear neutrophiles. 

EOSINOPHILE  LEUKOCYTOSIS,   OR  EOSINOPHILIA 

This  is  not  only  a  relative,  but  an  absolute,  increase  of  polynuclear  eosinophilJc 
leukocytes.  The  total  leukocyte  count  may  be  normal  or  mcreased.  In  the  latter 
case  the  neutrophiles  are  also  usually  increased.  This  condition  may  be  called  eosiih 
ophilia  plus  neutrophile  leukocytosis,  whereas  an  increase  in  the  eosinophiles  alone 
may  be  termed  simply  eosinophilia.  The  number  of  eosinophiles  is  nonnallv  140  to 
280  per  cubic  millimeter,  i.  e.,  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  leukocjrtee. 
They  m&y  increase  up  to  5000.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  the  degree  of 
eosinophilia,  that  the  eosinophiles  are  more  numerous  in  children  than  in  adults. 
A  patholoffic  eosinophilia  is  observed: 

1.  In  bronchial  asthma  and  '*  eosinophile"  bronchitis,  which  occurs  especially  in 
emphysema.  The  eosinophiles  may  be  increased  up  to  20  per  cent,  oi  the  total 
number  of  leukocytes. 

2.  In  pemphigtiSf  Zappert  found  4800  eosinophiles  in  a  cubic  millimeter. 

3.  In  various  other  cutaneous  diseases  (urticaria,  prurigo,  eczema,  mercoiy 
dermatitis).  Lazarus  found  60  per  cent,  of  the  leukocytes  to  be  eosinophiles  in  a  case 
of  urticaria. 

4.  In  multiple  blastomycosis  (yeast-fungus  infection)  Harter  and  Lucien  found 
an  eosinophilia  of  18  to  23  per  cent,  of  the  ^neral  leukocytosis. 

5.  In  certain  forms  of  neurasthenia  and  nervous  diarrheas  (Nfigeli). 

6.  In  helminthiasis  fankylostoma,  ascaris,  oxyuris,  bothriocephalus,  tenia, 
anguillula  stereo raUs  and  intestinalis  (strongyloides  intestinalis),  trichocephalus, 
and  perhaps  in  other  intestinal  parasites,  as  well  as  echinococcus  and  cysticercus, 
trichina,  fliaria  sanguinis,  distomum  hsematobium  (bilharzia)].  Eosinophilia  has 
been  observed  in  intestinal  helminthiasis,  especially  when  Charcot's  crystals  are 
present  in  the  stools  (p.  521  et  seq.).  The  diagnostic  significance  of  this  finding  is 
manifest.  The  eosinophiles  disappear  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  echuK)- 
coccus.*  According  to  the  last  writer,  persistence  of  eosinophilia  after  operation 
indicates  the  presence  of  still  unopened  cysts.  The  eosinophiles  disappear  if  the 
disease  (ankylostomum,  bothriocephalus,  and  rarely  tenia  and  trichocephalus) 
causes  too  severe  an  anemia.  The  author's  observations,  however,  do  not  agree  with 
the  statement  that  eosinophilia  is  absent  (especially  in  bothriocephalus  disease),  even 
before  anemia  supervenes.  The  truth  is  that  in  this  infection  eosinophilia  is  not  so 
constant  as  in  the  other  forms  of  helminthiasis.  For  the  complete  blood-picture 
caused  by  these  parasites  see  p.  840  et  seq.  , 

In  trichinosis i^  since  eosinophilia  is  present  in  the  overwhelming  majority « 

1  Chauffard  and  Bodin,  Bull,  de  la  soc.  med.  des  h6p.,  1907,  p.  1473,  and  R<*- 
sello,  Comptes  rend,  de  la  soc.  de  biol.,  1907,  Ixiii,  p.  423. 

2  [Brown,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bull.,  April,  1897,  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  diagnostic  value  of  eosinophilia  in  trichiniasis. — Ed.] 
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tiiese  cases,  it  is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  importance,^  especially  in  differentiating 
'(his  affection  from  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  eosinophile  cells  entirely  disappear  at 
tlie  height  of  the  disease*  In  trichinosis  the  number  of  eosinophile  leukocytes  after 
ttie  fourteenth  day  maybe  increased  to  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  (Schleip). 
Xbe  absolute  nuniber  of  total  leukocytes  is  not  always  increased .  In  7  cases  of  human 
trichinosis  St&ubli  also  found  a  very  high  percentage  of  eosinophiles.  In  animal 
experunents  the  eosinophilia  appeared  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  ingestion  of 
infected  meat.  Staubh  found  a  very  high  general  leukocytosis  in  severe  cases  in 
man.  The  neutrophiles  as  well  as  the  eosinophiles  are  increased  in  numbers.  The 
lymphocvtes  behave  as  in  typhoid,  i.  e.,  they  are  first  diminished  and  then  persistently 
increased  in  numbers.  In  both  men  and  animals  the  occurrence  of  polycythemia 
&nd  poiychromemia  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  infection.  Later 
on  this  condition  gives  way  to  a  slight  grade  of  anemia.  In  severe  cases,  as  well  as  in 
mixed  infections,  the  eosinophiles  may  be  absent  or  may  disappear  after  persisting 
for  a  short  time.  In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  trichina  embryos 
in  the  blood  see  p.  822  et  seq. 

7.  Po8t-februe  Eosinophilia. — After  the  disappearance  of  the  fever  in  many 
infectious  diseases,  especially  if  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  neutrophile  leukocyto- 
sis (pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,  malaria).  In  scarlet  fever  the  eosinophiles  are 
increased  not  onl^  after  the  fever  has  vanished,  but  during  the  fever  also,  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  eosinophilia  after  injection  of  tuberculin  see  p.  808. 

8.  In  malignant  tumors  leading  to  cachexia. 

9.  After  removal  of  the  spleen  and  in  chronic  tumors  of  the  spleen. 

LYMPHOCYTOSIS 

This  name  is  applied  to  those  conditions  of  the  blood  where  there  is 
an  increase  of  lymphocytes,  but  it  does  not  include  the  lymphocytosis 
of  lymphatic  leukemia,  which  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  termed 
an  independent  disease.  We  know  very  little  as  yet  about  the  occur- 
rence of  a  pure  lymphocytosis.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
in  some  conditions  or  ordinary  polynuclear  leukocjrtosis,  for  instance, 
in  the  leukoc)rtosi8  of  digestion,  the  lymphocytes  may  also  be  increased, 
and  that  in  the  new-bom  the  physiologic  leukocytosis  is  a  lymphocytosis. 
Pathologically,  a  lymphocytosis  occurs  in  whooping-cough  (p.  802)  and 
in  a  certain  stage  of  typhoid  (see  p.  799),  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  many 
other  infections.  (See  p.  797  et  seq.)  Lymphocytosis  has  been  ob- 
served after  injection  of  pilocarpin.  A  lymphocytosis  is  of  an  entirely 
different  clinical  significance  from  a  polynuclear  leukocytosis,  not 
only  because  the  former  cells  are  derived  from  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  have  a  function  quite  different  from  the  latter,  but  also  because, 
on  account  of  their  slightly  developed  ameboid  contractiUty,  their 
origin  must  be  attributed,  according  to  Ehrlich  and  his  school,  rather 
to  a  mechanical  washing  out  of  the  lymphocytes  from  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  to  anatomic  changes  in  the  latter  structures  than  to  chemo- 
tactic  irritants  in  the  blood.  In  contradistinction  to  the  earUer  suppo- 
sition, it  should  be  noted  that  recent  observations  indicate  that  the 
lymphocj'tes  are  by  no  means  immobile. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  lymphocytosis  'oUowing  tuberculin  injections  see  p.  808. 

BLOOD-PLATELETS 

Bizzozero  and  Hayem  have  recently  demonstrated  that  the  granules  and  clumps 
of  granules  visible  in  any  fresh  blood-preparation  are  postmortem  formations 
which  owe  their  existence  to  rapid  dismtegration  of  the  elements  called  blood- 
platelets  or  hematoblasts. 

*  See  Schleip,  75,  Naturforscherversammlung,  1903,  ref .  in  Berlin,  klin.  Woch., 
1903,  No.  41,  p.  946,  and  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixxx,  and  Stfiubli,  Deut.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  1906,  vol.  bcxxv,  pp.  286-341. 
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These  blood-platelets  (PL  7,  Fig.  41)  are  small,  circular  or  oval,  colorles  stnie- 
tures,  about  3  /^  in  diameter.  They  disintegrate  verv  easily,  and  adhere  very  readily 
to  each  other  and  to  the  other  elements  of  the  blood.  They  play  an  imponast 
part  in  the  etiology  of  white  thrombi.  Their  number  is  variously  estimated  at  iwa. 
200,000  to  600,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  If  only  elements  which  are  stained  Iw 
methyl- violet  are  counted,  their  number,  according  to  the  estimations  made  at  the 
author's  clinic,  varies  between  150,000  and  200,0(K).  In  harmonv  with  Bizsoaero, 
Deckhuyzen  and  Deetjen  have  shown  the  corpuscular  character  of  the  platelets  asd 
the  presence  of  nuclei  in  them,  and  have  sharply  differentiated  them  from  ceitain 
structures  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  leukocytes  and  red  cells  with  which 
they  were  formeny  confused. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  blood-platelets  before  they  are  destitj^red,  it  if 
necessary  to  add  some  preservative  fluicl  to  the  blood  the  moment  it  is  drawn. 
Hayem  recommends  the  following: 

(1)  A  solution  of  1  part  of  methylene- violet  and  5000  parts  of  75  per  cent 
(physiologic)  solution  of  sodium  chlorid.     (See,  however,  p.  768.) 

(2)  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid  and 
2  parts  of  0.75  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  latter  fluid  fixes  the  blood- 
platelets  permanently,  whereas  the  former  stains  them.  Bizzozero  puts  a  dit^  of 
one  of  these  solutions  on  the  finger-tip,  the  skin  of  which  has  been  carefully  cleanaed. 
The  skin  is  then  punctured  through  the  fluid,  so  that  the  elements  of  the  blood 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  tl^  fluid.  Tins  blood-mixture  is  placed  under  the 
microscope;  the  characteristic  blood-platelets  are  then  seen,  but  no  granules. 

A  much  better  method  which  permits  the  demonstration  of  their  dinjuted 
ameboid  movements  is  as  follows:  Blood  obtained  by  puncturing  a  vein  is  oolfected 
in  a  small  graduate  containing  a  solution  of  0.001  gm.  hirudin  in  5  cc.  water.  After 
it  has  stood  a  short  time  a  smear  is  made  from  the  upper  layers  which  is  free  from 
corpuscles,  but  swarming  with  platelets.  A  cover-slip  rimmed  with  vaselin  is  placed 
on  the  smear,  and  the  latter  is  examined  on  a  warm  stage  with  the  oil  immersiQiL 
The  ameboid  movements  of  the  platelets  as  well  as  their  morphology  can  be  observed. 

Formerly,  blood-platelets  were  counted  in  a  very  similar  way  to  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Bizzozero,  however,  believes  that  if  this  method  of  coimting  blood-plate- 
lets be  used,  a  considerable  number  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  pipet.  He,  therefore, 
advises  that  the  blood  be  received  directly  into  a  14  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  according  to  the  technic  described  above.  The  blood-platelets  are  a  littk 
deformed,  to  be  sure,  but  this  solution,  by  coagulating  their  protein,  reduces  their 
tendency  to  clump,  and,  therefore,  keeps  them  isolated.  Tne  ratio  between  red 
blood-corpuscles  and  blood-platelets  can  then  be  estimated  by  the  Thoma-Z^e 
counter,  tne  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  determined  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
absolute  number  of  blood-platelets  then  reckoned.  Bizzozero's  method  is  followed 
at  the  Bern  clinic  with  the  modification  of  adding  to  the  14  per  cent,  mafn^um 
sulphate  solution  enough  methyl- violet  to  stain  the  platelets,  and  only  those  elements 
thus  stained  are  counted  (see  above).  Affanasiew  has  recommended  the  use  of  a 
solution  consisting  of  0.6  per  cent,  sodium  chlorid  with  0.6  per  cent,  peptone  and  a 
little  methylene- violet.  The  number  of  blood-platelets  may  also  be  found  by  a 
determination  of  the  ratio  between  it  and  the  number  of  the  leukocytes  in  a  dry 
preparation;  the  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  blood-platelets  are  found, 
clumped,  and  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  precipitate. 

These  methods  of  blood-platelet-counting  possess  many  difficulties,  the  greatest 
of  which  is  that  the  platelets  cannot  always  be  absolutely  differentiated  from  die- 
integration  products  of  the  other  formed  elements  of  the  blood.  Besides,  it  may  be 
that  Decause  of  their  small  size  they  do  not  fall  promptly  to  the  bottom  of  the  counting 
chamber,  and  must,  therefore,  be  looked  for  at  different  levels  of  the  fluid.  Further, 
it  is  impossible  to  employ  the  powerful  objectives  which  are  essential  for  exact 
recognition  of  the  platelets,  because  of  the  depth  of  the  ordinary  counting-chamber. 
Helber*  has  devised  a  method  which  overcomes  these  difficulties.  He  uses  a  counting 
chamber^  which  is  only  0.02  mm.  deep.  With  this  cell  and  the  accompanying  thm 
cover-slip  the  stronger  objectives  (preferably  Zeiss  E)  may  be  used,  ana  with  a  com- 
pensating ocular  (No.  12)  a  magnification  of  1080  diameters,  which  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  platelets  from  similar  structures  can  be  obtained,  ocular  (No.  6)  is  practi- 
cally strong  enough.  Helber  makes  a  dilution  of  1 :  30  in  a  specially  constructed 
pipet,  using  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  metaphosphate,  which  preser\'e8  the 
platelets  well.  When  a  drop  of  the  dilution  is  placed  in  the  coimting-chamber,  the 
platelets  can  be  easily  recognized  among  the  red  cells  as  colorless  bodies  one-third  the 

^  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixxxi,  p.  316. 
^  Made  by  Zeiss  in  Jena. 
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of  the  latter,  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  with  a  darker  central  portion,  the 
nucleus.  A  satisfactory  dilution  must  appear  in  the  ampulla  of  the  pipet  to  be  clear 
by  traxismitted  light  and  slightly  turbid  (ground  color)  bv  strong  direct  light. 
In  Ilell>er's  counting-chamber  one  can  coimt  red  cells,  platelets,  and  leukocytes  at 
the  a&me  time,  though  the  niunber  of  the  latter  is  hardly  sufficient  on  account  of  the 
shallow  cell.  By  this  method  Helber  found  about  200,000  to  250,000  plates  per 
cmm.,  -which  corresponds  approximately  to  earlier  estimates. 

[Pratt*  recommends  the  following  technic:  A  clean  platinum  loop  is  filled  with 
a  2   per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  metaphosphate  in  physiologic  salt  solution  and 
]nst  touched  to  the  top  of  a  drop  of  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.     Xhe  mixture  is  transferred  to  a  slide  and  at  once  covered  with  a  clean  cover- 
slip.      The  ratio  of  platelets  to  red  blood-corpuscles  is  then  determined,  and  from 
the  actual  number  of  red  corpuscles,  counted  in  the  usual  way,  the  actual  number 
€)i  platelets  is  estimated.    J.  H.  Wright  counts  the  actual  number  of  platelets  as 
foUoiRrs:    The  blood  from  a  finger-pnck  is  diluted  1  :  100  in  a  red-cell  pipet  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  solution  of  brilliant  cresyl  blue  (1 :  300)  and  potas- 
oum  cyanid  (1  :  1400),  the  pipet  is  well  shaken,  and  a  drop  placed  in  the  counting- 
chamber  and  covered  with  a  very  thin,  specially  made  cover-glass.    One  must  wait 
at  least  ten  minutes  to  allow  the  platelets  to  settle  before  counting. — Ed.] 

Little  is  as  yet  known  regarding  the  relation  of  blood-platelets  to  pathologic 
conditions.  According  to  Bizzozero,  thev  are  increased  in  pregnancy,  after  the  loss 
of  blood,  in  chlorosis,  in  tuberculosis,  cholera,  etc.  They  are  diminished  in  the  fever 
of  acute  diseases,  but,  according  to  Hayem,  increase  toward  the  end  of  a  fever  (crise 
h^matoblastique).  Denys  observed  a  diminution  of  blood-platelets  in  purpura. 
Helber  found  them  increased  in  mild  anemias  and  diminished  in  the  severe  irreparable 
forms  of  anemia.  (See  p.  781  with  reference  to  the  lodin  Reaction  of  Blood-plate- 
lets.) 

HEMOKONIA  OR  BLCX)I>-DUST 

Bio  d-dust  and  hemokonia  are  names  given  to  very  minute  granules  which  are 
always  found  in  the  blood  and  blood-serum.  They  are  the  size  of  the  smallest  bac- 
teria, therefore  much  smaller  than  platelets  and  not  to  be  confused  with  them. 
They  exhibit  Brownian  movement.  Their  composition  is  still  under  discussion; 
in  any  case  they  consist  in  great  part  of  fat  (see  Lipemia).  Some  of  them,  however, 
stain  with  nuclear  dies  and  are,  therefore,  thought  to  be  derived  from  nuclei.  Their 
origin  has  even  been  thought  to  be  the  granules  of  the  leukocytes.  In  regard  to  the 
literature,  see  N^eli's  works.^ 

MELANEMIA 

By  mdanemia  is  meant  the  presence  of  granular  brownish  or  black  pigment  in 
the  blood.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  interior  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  which 
are  often  irregular  in  shape,  and  less  frequently  as  free  plates  between  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  blood.  Melanemia  has  as  yet  been  found  only  following  malaria, 
especially  long-continued  malarial  cachexia,  and  in  recurrent  fever.  In  malaria 
(see  pp.  802  and  819)  the  pigment  derived  from  hemoglobin  may  show  all  shades  of 
color  from  red  to  black.  The  presence  of  white  blood-corpuscles  with  pigment  or 
of  free  pigment  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance  in  those  cases  in  which  tne  malarial 
parasites  are  not  rea^y  demonstrable. 

LIPEMIA 

Blood  always  contains  some  fat  imder  physiologic  conditions.  More  marked 
bpemia  is  observed  physiologically  during  digestion,  and  pathologically  in  chronic 
afcoholiffloi,  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  in  severe  diabetes,  and  m  fractures 
which  lead  to  fat-emlx>li.  If  the  blood  contain  a  considerable  amoimt  of  fat,  its 
pallor  and  cloudiness  are  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope  the  fat 
18  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  very  fine  granules  (blood-dust),  just  as  in  chyle;  in 
embolic  lipemia  distinct  light-refracting  droplets  may  be  seen.  They  are  stained 
black  by  osmio  acid,  and  red  by  Sudan  III,  and  dissolved  in  a  dry  preparation  by  the 
addition  of  ether .^  Even  absolutely  clear  serum  obtained  from  fastmg  individuals 
contains  fat.  It  must  be  supposed  that  this  is  either  dissolved  in  some  unknown 
way  or  that  it  is  present  in  a  colloidal  state  or  so  finely  emulsified  that  it  is  invisible. 

1  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  Dec.  30,  1905,  p  1999. 

2  NSfeli,  Blutkrankheiten  \md  Blutdiagnostik,  Leipzig,  Veit  and  Co.,  1908. 
*  Ri^er,  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  vol.  lix,  p.  444. 
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In  n  recent  study  of  physiobgic  or  diKeativelipemia  E.  Keiseerand  H.  Br&unin^ 
reach  the  following  concluaiona:  (1)  Toe  blood-serum  of  b  m&n  after  a  twehe- 
bours'  fast  is  clear.  (2)  In  the  clear  serum  of  a  fasting  man  fat  is  present  in  sohilk* 
or  aaacoU^id  or  in  such  fine  suspensioD  tliat  it  cannot  be  perceived.  (3)  After  tiM 
ingestioD  of  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  (equal  to  tliat  taken  in  an  ordinary  meal)  tlie 
eerum  is  turbid;  after  any  other  food,  clear.  (4)  In  order  to  obtain  clear  senuii  tbe 
blood  must  be  withdrawn  after  the  patient  has  eaten  no  fat  for  twelve  hours,  i^i 
The  turbidity  ot  the  serum  after  the  ingestion  of  fat  is  due  to  an  extremely  fine  sc- 
penaion  of  this  substance  therein  (hemokonia).  (6)  A  layer  of  fat  is  formed  in  the 
«erum  after  butter  has  been  administered,  frorn  the  tliickncss  of  which  one  may  form 
an  estimate  ot  the  hemokonia  content.  (7)  The  turbidity  begins  one  to  two  hous 
after  administration  of  milk-fat,  reaches  its  height  in  about  six,  and  dieappean 
in  eight  to  ten,  houiB.  (8)  The  degree  of  turbidity  varies  with  the  kind  of  fat  ineotttl 
and  with  the  species  of  animal  whicli  ingests  it.  (9)  In  pathologic  esses  with  duo- 
inished  tat  absorption  the  serum  does  not  become  turbid  after  the  admimstratioD  id 
tat. 
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DIRECT  MICROSCOPIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF  BACTERIA  IN  THE   BLOOD 

To  demonstrate  bact«ria  in  the  blood  directly,  dry  preparations  may  be  spread 
between  two  cover-slips  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  even  better  to  use  slides,  so  that  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  bkiod  may  be  studied.    Such  preparations  can  be  exaiD- 


ined  without  cover-BJips,  The  slides  are  fixed  by  passing  them  through  the  flame 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  stained  like  specimens  of  sputum.  (See  pp.  709,  713 
et  -seq.) 

.Since  the  staining  ot  the  erythrocytes  and  of  the  dried  albumin  lA  the  blood 
interferes  with  the  beauty  and  transparency  of  the  preparations,  the  procedure 
BUsgesU'd  by  Oilnther=  may  be  followed  with  advantage,  as  by  it  the  henwglnbiii 
andpart  of  the  albumin  are  removed  from  the  dried  specimen.  GQntber  fiiei 
the  dried  blood  by  heat,  and  then  washes  it  for  ten  seconds  in  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acetic  acid.  The  cover-glass  is  then  dried,  and  for  several  seconds  its  smeared 
side  is  held  directly  over  an  open  bottle  ot  ammonia,  which  has  been  prcvioufly 
well  shaken,  so  that  the  last  remains  of  the  acid  may  be  neutrahxed.  It  is  now 
immersed  in  the  staining;  solution  for  a  short  time  and  then  washed  in  water.  Sinre 
the  tinctorial  charactenst  Jcs  of  the  erythrocytes  depend  upon  their  contained  hemo- 
globin, these  structures  will  appear  colorless,  and  any  bacteria  present  will  be  ruj 
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of  recog;nition.  Ndggerath's  and  St&helin's  centrifuge  method  for  demonstratins^ 
Spirochseta  pallida  (p.  816)  may  be  of  service  in  demonstrating  also  small  numbers  of 
bacteria  in  the  blood. 

Another  method,  devised  by  L6per  and  Louste,^  consists  of  mixing  a  drop  of 
blood  ^Mrith  1  cc.  absolute  alcohol  and  2  cc.  distilled  water  and  centrifuging.  The 
red  cells  are  thus  dissolved  and  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  in  dry  preparations 
of  the  sediment. 

The  bacilli  of  anthrax  (Fig.  309)  are  pathognomonic  when  found  in  the  blood. 
They  may  be  recognized  in  unstained  specimens.  For  culture  methods,  see  p. 
814. 

Bacteria  are  more  easily  demonstrated  in  the  blood  by  cultures  than  by  a 

microscopic  examination,  e.  g.,  the  streptococci  and  staphylococci  (compare  Figs.  284 

and  286)  found  in  septicopyemia.  The  niunber  of  micro-oiganisms  found  in  the  blood 

is  always  comparatively*^^piall,  so  that  considerable  blood  should  be  employed 

to  inoculate  the  culture-medium.    For  this  purix)se  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 

is  removed  from  some  vein  of  the  arm  with  the  aid  of  a  small  syringe  fitted  with  an 

asbestos  piston  and  thoroughly  sterilized.    This  syringe  shoula  contain  about  5  cc. 

The  skin  should  be  first  carefully  disinfected  with  alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

About  1  cc.  of  this  blood  is  added  to  a  tube  of  agar  (Uquefiable  at  40°  C.  at  the  most), 

to  one  with  10  per  cent,  gelatin,  and  to  two  bouillon  tubes.    The  fluids  are  carefully 

shaken,  and  the  agar  and  the  gelatin  tubes  are  plated.    The  a^r  plates  and  the 

bouillon  tubes  are  placed  in  the  incubator  at  37°  C,  the  gelatm  plate  at  22°  C, 

Sittmann^  found  pus-cocci  or  staphylococci  in  the  blood  in  every  case  of  septic  pyemia 

which  he  examined  in  this  way.    The  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  blooa  is  the 

most  accurate  aid  for  determining  pyemia. 

In  severe  cases  of  pneumonia  we  have  not  infrequently  been  able  to  demon- 
strate pneumococci  in  the  blood  by  direct  microscopic  examination  of  dry  prepara- 
tions. This  shows  the  relationship  existing  between  pneumonia  of  the  human  sub- 
ject, which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  purely  local  afifection,  although  it  is  really  very 
often  accompanied  with  a  general  blood  infection,  and  the  pneimiococcic  sepsis  of 
laboratory  animals.  GOnther's  process,  given  upon  p.  812,  for  the  removal  of  the 
hemoglobin  with  acetic  acid,  greatly  aids  the  demonstration  of  the  capsules  of  the 
pneumococci.  Wiens  (see  below)  considers  that  pneumococci  can  be  demonstrated 
m  the  blood  of  most  all  patients  with  pneumonia  provided  his  culture  method  be 
employed  (fluid  media). 

Typhoid  bacilli  may  frequently  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  typhoid  fever 
patients,  either  in  fresn  specimens  or  in  cultures,  and,  as  the  author  can  testify, 
may  even  be  found  in  cases  running  a  mild  course.  They  are  most  frequently 
found  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease. 

Pdppelmann  *  claims  that  even  quite  early  in  the  disease  typhoid  bacilli  can  be 
found  m  the  blood  if  a  number  of  smears  from  a  large  drop  of  blood  be  examined. 
He  uses  Jenner's  stain  (see  p.  778  et  seq.),  without  special  fixation.  The  bacilli 
are  colored  blue.  The  culture  method,  however,  is  more  often  successful  (see 
below). 

Even  meningococci  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  epi- 
demic meningitis  (Rusca,  in  the  author's  clinic). 

The  demonstration  of  pest  bacilli  Fig.  (289)  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the 
diagnosis  of  bubonic  plague.  (For  their  recognition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
section  upon  Examination  of  the  Sputum.) 

The  occurrence  of  the  Bacillus  mallei  (p.  721)  in  the  blood  is  of  less  diagnostic 
importance. 

Tuber de  bacilli  (p.  709)  have  as  yet  been  found  in  the  blood  only  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  then  in  very  small  numbers. 

Staphylococci  and  streptococci  can,  as  a  rule,  be  recovered  from  the  blood  only  by 
culture.     (See  p.  719  et  seq.) 

Micrococcus  mditensis  (Bruce),  which  is  the  cause  of  Malta  fever  (a  disease  oc- 
curring in  Malta,  the  Mediterranean  countries,  India,  China,  and  Japan),  can  some- 
times be  demonstrated  in  the  blood.  It  is  a  very  small  organism  (about  0.3  fi  in 
diameter),  elliptic  in  form.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  described  as  a 
coccus  or  a  short  bacillus.  It  is  non-motile  and  Gram-positive.  Scanty  growth 
can  be  obtained  on  a^r.  It  does  not  liquefy  gelatin.  It  is  best  recovered  from  the 
blood  by  culture.    The  agglutination  test  is  also  of  importance  (p.  862). 

*  Arch,  de  med.  exp.,  vol.  xvii,  part  3. 

'  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1894,  vol.  Uii,  p.  327;  see  Petruschki,  Zeit.  f.  Hyg. 
u.  Infectionskrankh.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  59. 

»  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  24,  p.  947, 
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CULTURAL  DEMONSTRATION  OF  BACTERIA  IN  THE  BLOOD' 

In  many  cases  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  only  by  culture.  Thii 
is  particularly  true  of  staphylococci  and  streptococci.  Since  they  are  often  preecst 
in  small  numoers,  a  laige  amount  of  blood  must  be  used  in  order  to  insure  satimctory 
results.  Sittmann^  recommends  the  following  procedure:  By  means  of  a  sterik 
syringe  with  an  asbestos  plunger,  5  cc.  of  blood  are  withdrawn  from  a  difftfurird 
vein  m  the  bend  of  the  elbow  after  careful  disinfection  of  the  skin  with  alcohol  and 
bichlorid  solution.  One  cc  of  this  is  placed  in  nutrient  a^r,  which  has  been  Ik^uefied 
and  then  cooled  to  45*^  C,  1  cc.  in  nutrient  eelatin  (containing  at  least  10  per  oeot.  of 
gelatin),  and  the  remainder  in  2  tubes  of  Douillon.  The  contents  are  immediately 
mixed  by  gentle  agitation  so  as  to  avoid  foaming,  and  the  gelatin  and  agar  tnbct 
emptied  into  Petri  dishes.  The  agar  plate  and  the  bouillon  tubes  are  kept  at  37*^  C. 
The  gelatin  plate  is  inverted  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  the  colonies  by  the  water 
of  condensation  and  kept  at  22^  C.  Lenhartz  '  uses  still  laiger  amounts  of  blood. 
This  writer  withdraws  20  to  30  cc.  by  means  of  a  30  cc.  syringe  with  a  glass  phmfcr 
(Luer),  and  a  cannula  6  to  7  cm.  long  and  of  not  too  small  a  bore,  both  sterilized  di^.* 
After  the  vein  has  been  entered  the  blood  flows  in  without  suction  by  \nrtue  of  lU 
own  pressure  and  displaces  the  plunger.  The  blood  obtained  is  divided  amoot 
3  liquefied  j^elatin  tubes  and  3  tubes  containing  at  least  10  cc.  each  of  a  liquefied 
agar  cooled  m  a  water-bath  to  45^  to  43^  C.  The  blood  and  media  are  then  maed 
as  uniformly  as  possible,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  foaming;  each  individial 
tube  is  emptied  into  a  Petri  dish,  the  gelatin  plates  kept  at  room  temperatare, 
and  the  agar  plates  at  incubator  temperature.  In  order  to  obviate  any  disturbaneet 
caused  by  the  water  of  condensation,  the  covered  plates  are  put  away  bottom  up 
ward.  The  growing  colonies  are  easily  seen  by  transmitted  light.  They  usually 
seem  to  be  dark  green,  but  this,  as  the  author  has  convinced  hmself,  is  noeiely  be- 
cause they  are  contrasted  with  the  intense  red  of  the  blood-containing  layers  of  the 
medium.  Virulent  streptococci  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  deprive  the 
medium  of  color  in  the  munediate  vicinity  of  the  colonies.  Non-pathogenic  strep- 
tococci do  not  do  this.     (See  p.  720.) 

Wiens  ^  has  pointed  out  that  the  emplojrment  of  fluid  media  is  much  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  Sittmann-Lenhartz  plate  method,  especially  for  the  demonstn- 
tion  of  pneumococci,  since  the  results  are  much  more  frequently  positive:  indeed, 
according  to  Wiens,  constantly  so.  He  recommends  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  per 
cent,  pure  commereial  peptone  and  1  per  cent,  of  dextrose.  The  reaction  of  the 
medium  should  be  only  very  slightly  alkaline.  At  least  1  cc.  of  blood  is  mixed  with 
each  tubeful  of  this  fluid  medium.  After  twenty-four  hoiuB*  growth  the  culture  is 
streaked  on  agar  plates.  The  obvious  disadvantages  of  this  method  are  that  no 
sure  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  bacteria  can  be  made,  and  that  enors  may  eanhr 
arise  through  contamination.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  avoided  if  several  tubei 
be  inoculated  and  if  only  similar  results  be  credited. 

Kayser  and  Conradi  have  recommended  the  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli  on  steril- 
ized bile  to  facilitate  their  growth,  and  the  preparation  of  agar  plates  from  tiiii 
culture. 

In  accord  with  the  fact  that  pneumococci,  in  contradistinction  to  streptococci 
are  disintegrated  by  bile  •  (the  only  point  of  difference  between  the  former  and 
certain  forms  of  the  latter),  Wiens  found  that  pneumococci  could  not  be  cultured 
from  the  blood  if  bile  media  were  used. 

[A  simple  procedure,  if  it  be  desired  to  cultivate  the  organism  on  several  niedi*» 
is  to  collect  the  blood  at  the  bedside  in  a  sterile  solution  containing  2  gm.  ammo- 

*  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  the  following  writers  on  blood-cultures: 
Libman,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1908,  p.  548;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bull, 
July,  1906,  p.  215;  Cole,  Blood-cultures  in  Pneumonia,  ibid.,  Jime,  1902,  p.  136; 
Peabody,  The  Diagnosis  of  Typhoid  Fever  by  Cultures  from  Blood  of  the  Ear,  Areh. 
Int.  Med.,  Feb.,  1908,  p.  149.— Ed.] 

2  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1894,  vol.  liii,  p.  327.  See  also  Petruschki,  Zeit.  f. 
Hyg.  und  Infect ionskrankh.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  59. 

3  Septic  Diseases  in  Nothnagel's  System,  Spec.  Path.  u.  Therap. 

"*  In  the  author's  clinic  the  syringe  is  placed  in  a  lamp  chimney,  both  ends  of 
which  are  closed  with  gauze,  and  sterilized  by  one-half  hour  of  dry  heat  (160*  C). 
It  is  then  ready  for  use  and  may  be  kept  as  long  as  desirable. 

^  Zeit.  f .  klm.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  kv,  p.  53. 

•  For  the  diagnostic  value  of  this  fact  see  Sputum  Examination,  p.  717. 
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tuum  oxalate  and  6  gm.  si 
tion  of  sodium  cilrat«,  ani 
the  laboratory. — Ed.] 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  OF  SPmOCH^I^  IN  THE  BLOOD 

SpirochEtK  are  screw-  or  spiral-shaped  otsanisnis  vhose  biologic  classification 
is  uncertain.     They  were  formerly  classed  as  Bactetia,  while  receDtly  the  tendency 
has  been  to  regard  them  as  protozoa,'  or  at  least  a  group  between  tlie  protoioa  and 
bafteria,  on  the  boundaiy  line  between  the  animal  and  v^etable  kinedonis.     The 
question  cannot  yet  be  definitely  decided.     The  old  name  spirilla,  which  is  Btill  used 
bere  and  there,  should  be  replaced  by  the  new  term,  spirocnsta,  since  the  use  of  the 
former  causes  confusion  with   the  species 
spirilltim   of  the   genus  bacteria.      Spiro- 
ehf  tffi   were  inde^   formerly  included   in 
this  species  of   the  bacteria   because  they 
rEeemble  the  spirilla  in  form. 

Spirocbteta  Obenneieri  (Splrochteta 
of    Relapsing    Fever,   Foimerly   Called 
Recuirens  Spirilla).— This  micro-organ-  j 
iam  (see  Fig.  310),  discovered  by  Obcrmeier  I 
aa  far  back  as  1868,  is  the  cause  of  retaps-  f 
in^fever(relapeiiig typhus, febrisrecurrens,  l 
or.   briefly,  recurrens),  a  disease  formerly  ' 
wide-Bpread  throughout  Europe,  but  since 
the    Seven   Yeara'   War,   present  only   in 
CuTopiean  Russia,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa.     It  is  chamcterized 
by  the  alteration  of   febrile   and   afebrile 
periods  (see   curve,  p.  S'2),  bv  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  and  frequently  by  a  slight 

^gree  of  icterus  R  Koch  has  shown  pig.  310.-9pir«;h«u  of  wtapeina  fev„ 
that  the  spirochleta  oi  African  relapsing  (SplrochiPta  Obermeieri)  in  ths  blood.  Hicro- 
fever  is  transferred  to  man  by  many  varie-  pbotoeraph  aSitr  WEicliKlbaum  {lOOO  x  i). 
tied   of  ticks,  especially  the  Omithodorus 

moubata  (Murray),  which  live  in  the  grasses.  European  relapsing  fever,  which  differs 
very  little  from  the  African  form,  is  transmitted  by  bedbugs  and  perhaps  also  by 
fleaa  and  lice.  Whether  ticks  also  should  be  included  here  is  not  known.  In 
the  African  form  the  ticks  transmit  the  disease  to  their  eggs  and  so  increase  their 
ability  as  contagion  carriers.  The  disease  can  be  experimentally  transmitted  to 
■Donkeyn.  The  parasites  can,  under  some  circumstances,  be  found  even  in  fresh  prep- 
arations of  the  patient's  blood.  Though  it  is  at  times  difficiJt  to  identify  them 
absolutely  because  of  their  brisk  movements,  this  very  quality  makes  their  detection 
easy.  The  movemente  consist  in  a  twisting  motion  around  the  long  axis,  lateral 
motion,  and  forward  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis.  Sometimes  the  un- 
stained spirochfftff  are  first  clearly  seen  after  the  movement  is  somewhat  slackened. 
Examination  of  steiued  preparations  is  easier.  The  common  bacterial  stains  are 
suitable,  but  Giemsa's  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The  usual  technic  is  followed  after 
fixation  by  alcohol  and  osmic  acid  (osmic  acid  vapor,  see  below,  under  Spirochsta 
pallida).  GUnther  recommends  fixing  the  cover-glass  preparations  for  one  hour 
at  a  temperature  of  75°  C.,  laying  them  in  5  per  cent,  acetic  acid  for  five  seconds, 
removing  this  by  wasliinK  in  water,  and  passing  the  cover-glass  to  and  fro  over 
unmonium  hydrate  solution,  and  finally  staining  with  gentian  violet,  Noggerath's 
and  Stflhelin's  centrifngaliuation  method  (see  p.  816)  for  demonstrating  Spirochwta 
pallida  rnay  also  be  recommended.  The  Spirochfctee  Obermeieri  are  about  1  p  thick 
and  10  to  M  /i  long.  They  are  usually  scanty  in  the  afebrile  periods,  appear  shortly 
before  the  onset  of  the  fever,  occur  in  lai^  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  and 
almost  or  quite  disappear  again  with  the  crisis.  They  are  found  in  greatest  numbers 
on  the  second  day  or  lever.  Inextravascularblood  they  are  soon  clumped  (agglutin- 
ated) and  then  destroyed. 

'  Epstein,  Amer.  Jour.  Med,  Sci.,  Sept.,  1307,  p.  436. 

'  (See,  however,  the  exhaustive  studies  of  Norris,  Pappenheimer,  and  Floumoy 
(Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  May,  1906,  p.  266),  who  claim  that  they  must  be  considered 
bacteriaor,  at  least,  in  a  class  by  themselves;  and  those  of  Novy  and  Kaapp  (ibid, 
p.  291),  who  reach  the  same  conclusions. — En.] 
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Spirochaeta  Pallida  of  Syphilis  (Schaudinn). — One  can  hanlly  doubt  Unity 
that  the  Spirochseta  pallida  (also  termed  Treponema  pallidum,  see  Fig.  311),  di*- 
oovered  by  Schaudinn,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  syphilis.  Although  this  oiganism  ii 
found  chiefly  in  the  tissue  juices  of  syphilitic  lesions,  it  has  been  detected  in  the  blood 
in  the  secondary  stage  of  early  cases,  and  even  in  hereditaiy  syphilis,  so  that  the 
methods  for  demonstrating  it  therein  must  be  considered.  Dried  preparations  Are 
usually  employed.  They  are  fixed  for  one  minute  in  vapor  of  osmic  acid  by  invert- 
ing the  slide  over  a  dish  filled  with  the  acid,  stained  in  the  usual  manner  with  Giemn's 
solution  for  one  to  two  hours  (see  p.  779),  washed,  and  then  examined  directly  with 
the  oil  inmiersion  or  first  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  following  methods  are  also  reliable: 

Lesser  ^  dries  the  smears  in  air,  fixes  them  for  five  minutes  in  absolute  akobol, 
and  floats  the  cover -slips  for  at  least  an  hour  on  a  mixture  of  15  drops  of  Giemsai 
solution  and  10  cc.  distilled  water.  They  are  then  washed,  dried,  and  examined  with 
the  oil-immersion. 

Preis  2  fixes  by  passing  the  sUde  three  times  through  the  flame,  and  boldfi  the 
slide  with  two  clean  Comet  forceps.  Should  the  teeth  of  the  forceps  be  soiled  by 
another  dye,  the  entire  preparation  is  spoiled.  He  then  floods  the  shde  with  a  mix- 
ture of  25  drops  of  Giemsa's  solution  in  a  third  of  a  test-tube  full  of  water,  and  moTa 
it  slowly  back  and  forth  about  5  cm.  above  the  flame,  until  the  fluid  steams  mode- 
rately. (It  must  not  boil.)  He  then  washes  and  repeats  the  process  three  or  four  time 
with  the  remainder  of  the  solution.  The  quicker  the  procedure,  the  better  dow 
the  stain  succeed.  The  stained  preparation  is  then  quickly  washed  in  two  changeeof 
water  and  immediately  dried  with  filter-paper.    The  staining  must  be  such  that  the 


Fig.  311. — Spirochfl3ta  pallida  or  spirochseta  of  svphilis  (after  Lesser).     One  specimen  of  Spiroehatt 

ref ringens  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right  (Schaudinn). 

red  cells  (which  appear  granular)  have  the  faintest  pale  pink  tinge.  If  so,  the  stain 
is  satisfactory  and  the  spirochsBtse  can  be  clearly  recognized.  Otherwise  the  stain- 
ing must  be  repeated  on  the  same  preparation. 

Ndggerath  and  Stfihelin  ^  ^ive  the  following  directions:  At  least  1  cc.  of  blood 
from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  or  a  vein  is  dropped  into  ten  times  its  volume  of  0.1  per  cent, 
acetic  acid  and  centrifuged.  Smears  are  made  from  dififerent  layers  of  the  sediment 
and  stained  with  Giemsa's  solution. 

Spirochseta  pallida  is  stained  a  pale  pink  (therefore,  the  name  pallida),  while 
other  spirochaetsB  assume  a  bluish  tint.  It  differs  from  other,  saprophytic,  spiio- 
chaetse,  and  especially  from  Spirochaeta  refrineens,  which  often  occurs  with  it  in 
superficial  lesions,  by  its  more  numerous  and  sharper  kinks.  At  either  side  of 
Fig.  311  is  shown  an  example  of  the  latter  species,  which  is  recognized  by  its  flatt^ 
curv^es,  and  in  stained  smears  by  its  different  color.  Living  spirochsetae  can  be  dem- 
onstrated in  unstained  preparations  by  means  of  the  ultraviolet  microscope;  ind«d, 
they  are  easily  recognized  because  of  their  mobility.  The  sediment  obtained  by  tb« 
Ndggerath-StaheUn  method  can  also  be  used  in  tlie  ultraviolet  microscope,  but,  of 
course,  all  movement  is  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  acetic  acid. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  MALARIA  i  MALARIAL  PLASMODIA  < 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  malarial  parasite,  first  of  all,  to  the  pioneer  in- 
vestigations of  the  French  military  suigeon  Laveran.  Further  development  in 
the  study  of  the  etiology  of  malaria  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  by  Italian  in- 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Ham-  und  Geschlechtskranken,  1906,  twelfth  ed. 
2  Wien.  med.  Presse,  1906,  No.  49. 

8  Manch.  med.  Woch.,  1905,  No.  31,  p.  1481. 

*  [The  reader  is  referred  to  Thayer's  Lectures  on  the  Malarial  Fevers,  App^ 
ton,  1897,  and  to  Deaderick's  A  Practical  Study  of  Malaria,  Saunders,  1909.— H^J 
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vestigators,  especially  Golgi,  Marchiafava,  and  Celli,  and  recently  bv  R.  Koch 
and  many  others.  Of  the  comprehensive  articles  upon  this  topic,  may  Be  cited  the 
monographs  of  Mannaberg,^  which  contain  what  was  known  to  1899  and  numerous 
original  observations.  L.  Reinhardt's^  monograph  contains  a  short  r^sum^  of  the 
most  recent  work  on  the  subject. 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  important  data  concerning  the  parasites  has  been 
obtained  from  the  examination  of  fresh  unstained  specimens  in  which,  with  the  aid 
of  an  oil-inmiersion  lens,  most  of  the  details  described  below  can  be  quite  easily  rec- 
ognized. 

Malarial  parasites,  ordinarily  called  plasmodia,  are  unicellular  oi^anisms  be- 
longizi^  to  the  class  of  sporozoa,  subclass  hemosporidia,  which  are  on  the  border- 
line oi  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.    They  consist  of  small  masses 
of    protoplasm,  the  diameters   of  which  vary  between   1    and   10  A'y  according 
to  the  age  and  species  of  the  individuals.     The  younger  specimens  are  often 
ring-formed   (see  rl.   5,   Fig.   3,   No.    37),    and    show   active    ameboid  motion. 
They  develop  in  the  interior  of  the  red  blood-cells,  destroying  their 'host  in  their 
growth.    They  alter  the  hemociobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles  which  they  inhabit 
to  a  brownish-black  pigment.    This  pigment  is  generally  visible  in  the  interior  of 
the  parasite,  undergoing  active  dancing  motion,  which  may  partlv  depend  upon 
the  intrinsic  niotion  of  the  protoplasm,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  much 
slower  ameboid  motion  of  the  oiganism.    After  the  pirasite  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development  within  the  red  blood-cell,  and  has  more  or  less  completely 
consumed   the  latter  (PI.   7,  Figs.  1  to  4,  11   to    13,    and  PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  Nos. 
36  and  37),  it  multiplies  by  merulation  (PI.  7,  Figs.  6  to  8  and  16).     This  takes 
place  by  a  process  of  division  (see  below),  varying  in  the  different  types,  but  always 
m  such  a  manner  that  nothing  remains  of  the  mother  oiganism  but  the  pigment. 
The  free  pigment  is  taken  up  by  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and,  when  these  are  sub- 
sequently disintegrated,  is  deposited  in  the  organs  (melanemia).    The  young  para- 
sites produced  by  subdivision  were  formerly  erroneously  known  as  spores.    They 
differ  from  the  f uUy  developed  parasites  only  in  their  size,  and  have  none  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  true  spores  (PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  39,  and  PL  7, 8).   They  penetrate  fresh 
Wood-corpuscles,  and  then  rep^t  the  stages  of  development.    The  type  of  develop- 
ment of  tne  quartan  malarial  parasite  is  represented  in  Plate  7,  Figs.  11  to  16;  of  the 
tertian  oiganism,  in  Figs.  1  to  8.     The  attacks  of  fever  so  characteristic  of  ma- 
laria are,  generally  speaking,  associated  with  merulation  of  the  parasite.    These 
paroxvsms  follow  at  regular  intervals  in  the  ordinary  types  of  malaria,  because  the 
time  for  the  cycle  of  development  of  one  generation  of  parasites  is  a  definite  quan- 
tity which  can  be  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  days,  e.  g.,  tertian  and  quartan. 
Tynes  with  longer  periods  (quintan)  are  more  uncommon,  and  not  so  thoroughly 
understood.     Most  quotidian  types,  at  least  in  regions  where  tertian  and  (quartan 
fever  prevail,  represent  composite  forms  which  arise  by  different  generations  of 
tertian  or  c^uartan  parasites  developing  in  the  oiganism  on  succeeding  days,  the 
one  feneration  being  a  day  older  than  the  other.    A  quotidian  type  of  fever  will 
be  observed  if  two  generations  of  tertian  or  three  generations  of  quartan  parasites 
complete  their  cycle  of  development  on  days  succeeding  each  other.    Tnis  view 
of  quotidian  types  was  prevalent  even  before  the  parasite  of  malaria  was  discovered, 
because  the  attacks  were  peculiarly  grouped  together  in  pairs  with  reference  to 
their  severity  and  other  symptoms  {tertiana  dufleXy  qucxHana  triplex).   This  clinical 
conception  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of  Golgi's  study  of  the  parasitic  development 
in  the  blood.    Besides  these  combined  quotidian  types,  a  true  quotidian  type,  whose 
cycle  of  development  lasted  only  one  day,  was  supposed  to  exist,  until  in  recent  times 
the  investigation  of  R.  Koch  ^  (given  more  in  detail  below)  disproved  this  idea. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  morphologic  conditions  and  the  development  of  the 
malarial  parasite  is  at  the  present  time  so  complete,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
above-mentioned  Italian  authors,  that  a  physician  familiar  with  the  morphology 
of  the  parasites  is  able,  by  examining  the  blood,  not  only  to  recognize  the  presence 
of  malaria,  but  also  to  determine  the  R)rm,  type,  the  clinical  course  of  the  attack,  and 
to  foretell  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms.    We  shall  refer  to  this  later. 

Two  other  kinds  of  parasites  have  oeen  observed  in  the  blood  in  malaria — the 
■o-called  crescents^  of  the  estivo-autumnal  type  of  the  disease,  and  flagellate  bodies. 

1  Jul.  Mannaberg,  Die  Malariaparasiten,  Wien,  1893,  and  Malaria  volume  of 
Nothnagers  System. 

*  L.  Reinhardt,  Die  Malaria  imd  deren  Bek&mpfung  nach  dem  Ergebnissen  der 
neusten  Forschimg,  WOrzbuig,  A.  Stuber,  1905. 

» Zeit.  f .  Hyg.,  1899,  vol.  xxxii. 
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Figs.  25  to  27,  PI.  7,  and  No.  38,  Fig.  3,  PI.  5  represent  types  of  the  cresceat 
series,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  malignant  (tropic)  form  of  malaria.  They  differ 
in  shape  from  the  ordinary  plasmodia,  and  possess  a  double  capsule.  The  ciesoeou 
(Figs.  25  to  27,  PL  7,  and  Fi«.  3,  No.  38,  PL  5)  develop  in  the  interior  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles,  as  indicated  oy  the  remnant  of  the  adhering  hemoglobin  maigin 
frequently  seen  attached  to  them.  Elongated  cigar-shaped  and  spheric  forxnations 
(ovals  and  spheres  of  the  crescentic  series,  PL  7,  Figs.  25  to  27)  develop  from  the 
crescents  by  changes  in  shape  slowly  enouc^h  to  be  observed  under  the  znieiosoope. 
These  forms  do  not  possess  any  ameboid  motion  proper.  Mannabei^g  (2oc  cu.) 
believed  that  he  had  proved  that  the  crescents  are  permanent  bodies  formed  by 
approximation  and  fusion  of  two  plasmodia  in  the  interior  of  the  red  blood-cells,  and 
that  they  are  therefore  a  kind  of  copulation  type — a  so-called  syzygy  formarkuL 
The  crescents  may  divide  into  their  component  parts  by  subsequent  segmentatioiL 
This  idea  has  not,  however,  been  accepted  by  other  observers.  The  modem  view 
will  be  referred  to  below. 

The  flagellate  bodies  are  found  in  all  types  of  malaria  (PL  7,  Figs.  10  and  17). 
Under  the  microscope  they  may  be  seen  to  develop  from  adult  plasmodia  which 
have  destroyed  their  olood-corpuscles  and  have  not  merulated  (Figs.  9  and  15,  PL  7), 
and  again  from  the  spheres  of  the  crescent  series  (Figs.  25  and  27,  PL  7).  These 
flagella  suddenly  appear  at  the  maigin  of  the  parasite;  they  move  very  auickly  and 
lash  the  surrounding  blood-corpuscles  without,  as  a  rule,  inducing  active  loconmtioa 
in  the  parasite  itselL  Every  once  in  a  while  individual  flagella  will  tear  themselrei 
off  and  move  about  with  great  rapidity  in  the  field.  Their  biologic  significance  will 
be  discussed  later. 

Unstained  blood-preparations  may  be  employed  to  detect  the  malarial  pan- 
sites.  They  should  be  especially  thin  (p.  770  et  seq.),  so  that  the  individual  blood- 
corpuscles  may  not  overlap  nor  stick  together  and  form  rouleaux.  The  preparatioDS 
are  best  examined  with  an  oil-immersion,  Abba's  condenser,  and  a  half-open  irif 
diaphragm.  The  pigmented  forms,  the  crescents,  and  the  flageUate  tvpes  can  be  very 
easily  detected,  but  the  hyaline  forms  are  not  so  easily  dififerentiated  from  the  aide- 
globular  types  of  degeneration  which  are  seen  in  fresh  preparations  after  the  lapee 
of  a  little  time,  and  which  were  formerly  considered  vacuoles.  (See  p.  782  and  PL 
7, 18  to  22.)  Differences  of  li^ht  refraction,  however,  cause  a  more  sharply  outlined 
contour  in  the  latter  than  in  the  plasmodia.  Ameboid  motion  is  common  to  both. 
(See  p.  783.)  Doubtful  cases  can  be  decided  by  examining  stained  preparations  tsee 
below).  Where  so  few  plasmodia  occur  as  to  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  Turk  rec- 
ommends diluting  the  blood  ten  times  with  a  }  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  just 
as  for  counting  plasmodia  and  leukocytes  (see  below),  and  searching  for  pigmented 
forms,  which  are  usually  quickly  found  with  lower  powers  of  the  microscope.  The 
leukocytes  and  plasmodia  will  be  preserved  and  the  red  blood-corpuacles  destroyed, 
or,  at  any  rate,  be  rendered  invisible. 

Malarial  blood  should  be  stained  as  indicated  on  p.  772  et  seq.  Staining  ii 
especially  advisable  in  demonstrating  the  tropic  forms  of  the  parasite,  which,  oo 
account  of  their  small  content  of  pigment,  are  often  difficult  to  detect  in  any  other 
way.  Fixation  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways  instead  of  by  heating,  by 
allowing  the  slides  to  remain  for  five  minutes  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  simplest  stain  is  borax  methylene-blue,  first  recommended  by  the  author, 
and  best  employed  after  Manson's  method:  2  gm.  methylene-blue  are  dissoh"ed 
in  100  cc.  of  boiling  5  per  cent,  borax  solution.  For  use  this  stock  solution 
is  diluted  in  a  test-tube  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it  just  transparent.  The 
preparations  are  fixed  by  heat  or  alcohol  for  twenty  minutes,  stained  for  ten 
to  fifteen  seconds,  and  then  washed  in  water.  Ordinary  methylene-blue  also  gives 
good  results. 

The  endoglobular  degeneration  spots  remain  colorless,  but  the  plasmodia  stain 
well  with  metliylene-blue,  and  show  a  characteristic  structure,  namely,  an  unstained 
nucleus  and  sometimes  a  stained  nucleolus.  The  structure,  especially  the  stained 
nucleolus,  enables  us  to  distinguish  blood-plates  and  granular  debris  of  the  blood 
from  the  young  merulation  forms  of  malarial  parasites.  The  blood-plates  show  no 
nucleus  and  are  devoid  of  structure;  the  red  cells  are  greenish,  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
leukocytes  intense  blue. 

Even  Jenner's  stain  without  previous  fixation  gives  good  results. 

For  the  recognition  of  the  finer  structures  of  the  malarial  parasites  Mann$beijr*s, 
Koch*s,  and  Romano wsky's  stains  are  to  be  preferred.  Nowadays  they  are  always 
employed  according  to  Giemsa's  or  Leishman's  technic.  (See  pp.  779,  780  et  seq  ) 
With  this  stain  the  protoplasm  of  the  parasite  appears  blue,  the  chromatin  an  intense 
red,  the  normal  elements  of  the  blood  as  described  on  p.  779  et  seq.    The  red  granule 
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Various  Fobms  op  Malarial  Parasites  (Thayer  and  Hewctson). 

Figs.  1  to  10  Inclusive,  tertian  organisms ;  Figs.  11  to  17  inclusive,  quartan  organisms ;  Figs. 
18  to  27  inclusive,  estivo-autumnal  organisms. 

Fig.  1.— Young  hyaline  form  ;  2,  hyaline  form  with  beginning  pigmentation;  3,  pigmented 
form;  4,  full-grown  pigmented  form;  5, 6,  7,  8,  segmenting  forms;  9,  extracellular  pigmented 
form;  10,  flagellate  form. 

Fig.  11.— Young  hyaline  form:  12, 13.  pigmented  forms;  14,  ftilly-developed  pigmented  form; 
15, 16. segmenting  forms;  17,  flagellate  form 

Flos.  18.  ID.  20.— Hiiig-like  and  cross-like  hyaline  forms ;  21,  22,  pigmented  forms ;  23,  24,  seg- 
menting forms  ;  25,  26,  27,  crescents. 
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of  chromatin,  which  is  eccentrically  placed  in  the  unstained  nucleus  of  the  immature 
ring-form,  is  particularly  characteristic  (seal-ring  form,  PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  37). 
The  young  merulation  forms  may  be  sharply  differentiated  from  platelets  by  their 
conspicuous  red  chromatin  granules.     (See  PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  39.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  stained  smears  the  immature  plasmodia  which  are  as 
yet  in  the  red  cells  are  almost  always  ring-forms  (PL  7,  Figs.  18  and  20,  PI.  5,  Fig 
3,  No.  37). 

To  find  malarial  plasmodia  quickly  when  they  are  but  sparingly  present,  R. 
Ruge  ^  reconmiends  employing  a  thick  la^er  of  blood  from  which  the  hemoglobin 
has  been  removed  before  staming,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  method  described 
upon  p.  812.  A  cover-glass  is  thickly  smeared  with  blood,  dried,  and  then  laid 
with  the  smeared  surface  down  in  a  watch-glass  containing  2  per  cent,  formaldehyd 
and  a  i  to  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  fix  the  specimen  and 
also  to  extract  its  hemoglobin.  It  is  now  stained  with  methylene-blue  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  and  the  pLismodia  may  be  readily  found,  even  though  there  be  a  num- 
ber of  layers  of  erythrocytes.  This  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  employing 
more  than  twenty  times  the  volume  of  blood  utilized  in  the  usual  covei^glass  smear. 
Ru^  admits,  however,  that  there  is  always  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  precipitate, 
which  an  inexperienced  observer  might  differentiate  from  plasmodia  with  difficulty. 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  ring-forms  of  the  young 
malarial  plasmodia  (p.  818)  are  beautifully  shown  by  this  procedure. 

Counting  the  plasmodia  gives  more  or  less  information  as  to  the  severity  of  a 
nialarial  infection.  Tiirk  counts  them  in  the  same  way  as  leukocytes  (p.  757  et  seq.), 
in  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  a  method  available  only  for  the  pigmented 
forms.  The  time  of  counting  should,  therefore,  be  immediately  before  the  paroxysm, 
e.g.  fin  tertian  fever,  the  evening  before  the  day  of  fever.  Ttirk's  figures  vary  between 
6700  and  16,800  per  cubic  millimeter. 

The  diagnostic  significance  of  malarial  parasites  in  the  blood  is  absolute.  The 
unmistakable  presence  of  a  single  parasite  is  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis  of  malaria  (the 
pigmented  forms  and  the  crescents  cannot  be  mistaken).  Negative  results  are  not  so 
certain,  because  many  cases  of  malaria  require  a  long  search  before  a  single  para- 
site is  seen.  The  blood  should  be  examined  both  during  and  between  the  attacks. 
Even  the  most  expert  investigators  have  been  sometimes  compelled  to  make  the 
diagnosis  of  malaria  without  finding  the  parasite.  In  these  cases  the  parasites 
are  either  very  few  in  nimiber  or  else  are  supposed  to  develop  in  the  tissues  rather  than 
in  the  blood.  An  inexperienced  examiner  should  always  mistrust  a  negative  result 
and  repeat  his  search.  In  case  of  repeated  negative  blood-examination,  suspicion 
should  be  directed  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  diseases,  which  are  easily  con- 
founded with  malaria  climcally,  e,  g.,  acute  sepsis,  irregular  cholehthiasis,  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis,  etc. 

The  blood  of  severe  malaria  shows,  in  addition,  the  characteristics  of  anemic 
blood.  The  diminution  of  hemoglobin  and  of  the  number  of  red  cells  is  explained 
by  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by  the  parasites.  Poikilocytosis  is  by  no  means 
uncommon;  even  normoblasts  and  megaloolasts  have  been  observed.  There  is  usu- 
ally no  pronoimced  permanent  leukocytosis,  but  rather  a  leukopenia.  (See  p.  802.) 
The  presence  of  pigment  in  the  white  blood-corpuscles  or  pigment  floating  free 
in  the  blood  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance  if  the  parasites  carmot  be  round. 
(See  pp.  802  and  81 1.)  The  red  blood-cells  which  are  invaded  by  the  parasites  may 
be  altered  in  various  ways.  The  ordinary  types  usually  decolorize  the  cells  gradually, 
until  finally  all  that  is  left  is  an  indistinct  stroma  surrounding  the  parasite.  The 
blood-corpuscles  may  be  considerably -enlareed  by  the  tertian  parasites,  which  differ 
from  the  quartan  variety  in  this  respect  (PI.  7,  Figs.  12  to  14).  In  the  malipiant 
type«  the  infected  blood-corpuscles  shrink  and  become  darker,  and,  according  to 
Mannabeig,  resemble  the  color  of  old  brass  (brassy  bodies).  In  regard  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  pernicious  anemia  blood-picture  in  malaria,  see  p.  802. 

Differentiation  of  the  Varieties  of  Plasmodia. — ^The  majority  of  investigators  have 
eoncluded  that  the  various  forms  of  malarial  parasites  found  in  the  blood  represent 
v&rioufi  developmental  phases,  not  only  of  the  same,  but  also  of  different,  species. 
Each  type  of  malaria  which  is  characterized  clinically  and  endemiologically  rep- 
resents a  separate  8p>ecies  of  parasites  with  a  definite  cycle  of  development.  The 
reasons  for  these  views  may  be  found  in  Mannaberg's  monograph.  He  describes  the 
following  five  species  of  parasites: 

1.  The  parasites  of  quartan  fever. 

2.  The  parasites  of  the  common  tertian  fever. 

*  See  Mannaberg  in  Malaria  volume  of  Nothnagel's  System. 
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3.  Pigmented  quotidian  parasites.  ^ 

4.  Non-pigmented  quotidian  parasites.  >  Malignant  types  with  crescents. 

5.  Malignant  tertian  parasites.  j 

Those  of  3,  4,  and  5  are  malignant  varieties  with  crescents,  which  probab^f 
explains  the  difficulty  with  which  these  cases  are  influenced  by  quinin. 

R.  Koch,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  these  three  groups  of  panisitefi  as  one 
species,  which  is  to  blame  for  the  malignant  summer  fevers  (estivo-autumnaJ) 
01  southern  Europe,  especially  of  Italy  and  of  the  tropics.  Koch,  therefore,  di^ 
tinguishes  only  the  parasites  of  quartan  ^  tertian,  and  tropic  fever.  He  sbowB  thtt 
a  fresh  infection  of  the  parasite  of  tropic  fever  always  produces  attacks  of  a  pro- 
nounc^  tertian  tvpe  (corresponding  to  the  term  5,  malignant  tertian  parAfiit«s}. 
When  the  disease  has  persistea  for  some  time  and  the  natural  course  has  been  more 
or  less  influenced  by  treatment  with  quinin,  there  may  develop  from  the  tertian  type 
either  a  quotidian  type,  an  irregularly  remitting,  or  a  continued  fever.  Acoora- 
ine  to  this  view  there  is  no  true  quotidian  parasite.  Koch's  simplified  clawHificfttinn 
is  based  more  or  less  upon  his  view  that  tne  difference  in  the  pigment  which  grrei 
rise  to  the  distinction  between  the  so-called  pi^ented  and  non-pigmented  cmo- 
tidian  parasites  (see  above)  is  an  artificial  condition  depending  upon  the  method  of 
preparation.  When  dry  preparations  were  made  skilfully  and  rapidly,  he  found 
that  the  young  parasites  of  tropic  fever  were,  as  a  rule,  without  pigment  or  had  oolj 
very  fine  granules,  and,  at  any  rate,  were  free  from  clumped  pigment,  even  when 
the  fine  pigment  lent  a  brownish  diffuse  hue;  clumped  pigment  was  found  ooJr 
when  the  parasite  underwent  subdivision  or  death.  If  a  wet  preparation  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  clumped  pigment  was  apt  to  develop.  Koch, 
therefore,  maintains  that  the  only  correct  method  of  examination  is  by  employn^ 
properly  dried  smears. 

For  determining  the  various  varieties,  Koch  lays  special  stress  upon  the  w 
of  the  parasite  and  the  presence  of  crescents  so  characteristic  of  the  tropic  (even. 
The  fully  developed  maug^nt  parasite  is  barely  one-half  the  size  of  the  tertian  or 
quartan,  and  it  retains  the  ring-form  much  longer.  Koch  makes  the  following  state- 
ments in  regard  to  this  matter:  The  young  ring-form  parasites  of  tertian  and  quartan 
fever  have  a  diameter  of  about  one-quarter  to  one-tnird  that  of  the  red  blood-cefls. 
In  size  and  shape  they  resemble  the  fully  developed  parasite  of  tropic  malaria  w 
completely  that  they  cannot  be  differentiated.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  tertian  and  quartan 
fever,  in  addition  to  the  small  ring-forms,  scattered  lar^  pigmented  parasites  are 
found  which  may  be  differentiate  from  developed  malignant  parasites  by  tbeir 
greater  size.  If  the  lar^  mature  forms  should  be  absent,  the  determination  of  the 
Dodv  temperature  at  the  time  of  examination  will  furnish  sufficient  explanation 
of  tne  significance  of  the  preparation.  If  the  temperature  be  low  and  the  PJ''^"^*''* 
is  over,  the  parasites  must  have  completed  their  cycle  of  development.  The  small 
types  found  must,  therefore,  represent  the  fully  developed  smaller  parasit^e  of 
the  tropic  malaria.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  be  high  and  the  patient 
be  in  tne  early  stages  of  a  paroxysm,  then  these  small  ring-forms  must  be  ywnc 
parasites  of  tne  tertian  and  quartan  groups  which  have  not  yet  reached  their  full 
size. 

The  variations  of  merulation  also  serve  to  distinguish  the  individual  varieties. 
This  is  seen  in  Plate  7  better  than  it  can  be  described.  The  re^gular  sun-flow-er  seg- 
mentation forms  of  the  quartan  (Figs.  5,  6,  and  7)  may  be  dinerentiated  from  the 
irregularly  segmenting  tertian  parasites  (Fig.  16).  Another  rather  chaiactenstic 
appearance  of  the  quartan  parasite  during  its  development  in  the  afebrile  stage  is  its 
band-like  form  stretcliin^  from  one  edge  of  the  red  cell  to  the  other. 

It  is  of  some  clinical  interest  to  be  able  to  predict  the  time  of  a  paroxysm  merely 
from  the  period  of  merulation  (Figs.  5  to  8  and  16).  It  usually  taxes  place  three  to 
five  hours  after  the  merulation  forms  have  appeared. 

The  cre8ce?ils  are  said  to  be  formed  in  the  blood  eight  days  after  infection. 
If  these  persist  in  the  blood  along  with  the  other  forms  of  the  parasite,  after  cee- 
sation  of  fever,  recurrences  may  oe  expected.  There  is  ordinarily  no  fever  when 
crescent  forms  only  are  present.  The  significance  of  the  so-called  ffagdlaie  jo^^ 
has  recently  been  explained. 

Sexual  Cycles  of  Development— Significance  of  the  Flagellate  Formt  and  Crtfcentt. 
— The  investigations  of  Ross,  MacCullum,  Sakharoff,  Koch,  et  al.,  with  the  hein^ 
sporidia  sjjecies  halteridium  and  proteosoma,  which  occur  in  birds'  blood  and  wbieh 
are  closely  related  to  the  malarial  parasites  of  human  blood,  have  shown  th*f» 
besides  the  endogenic  cycle  of  development  culminating  in  merulation,  there  i» 
a  second  sexual  cycle  of  development.  Koch  divides  this  into  the  following  rtap** 
1 .  Separation  of  the  parasite  trom  the  red  blood-corpuscle.      Differentiation  into 
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male  and  female  elements.    The  male  gametes  (microgametes)  differ  from  the  female 
S&i3aete8  (macro^ametes)  by  their  greater  chromatin  content  and  usually  by  their 
smaller  size.    The  thread-uke  formations  which  were  formerly  considered  nagella 
develop  from  the  interior  of  the  male.    They  separate,  propel  themselves  inde- 
pendently, and  play  the  part  of  spermatozoa.    2.  Fecundation  by  penetration  of 
the  spermatozoa  into  the  female  plasmodia.     This  takes  place  in  the  stomach  of  a 
moBquito  (intermediate  host)  which  has  sucked  the  blood  from  some  infected  bird. 
3.  Change  of  the  impregnated  female  parasites  into  worm-shaped  bodies.     4.  Pene- 
tration of  the  stomach-wall  of  the  mosquito  by  the  latter  and  their  change  to  coc- 
cklia-like  spheres.     5.  Formation  of  sicKle-shaped  bodies  (spores)  in  these  spheres. 
6.  £>epo6it  of  these,  fully  developed  and  liberated,  in  the  veneno-salivaiy  glands  and 
perhaps  in  the  other  organs  of  the  mosquito.     7.  Transmission  of  young  parasites 
again  to  birds  by. fresh  bites  of  the  mosquito. 

It  has  been  shown  that  these  biologic  facts  are  also  true  for  the  parasites  of 
human  malaria,  especially  since  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  mosquito  bites, 
an  old  and  popular  belief,  has  recently  been  definitely  proved  experimentally. 

It  may,  at  the  present  time,  be  considered  proved  that  the  crescents  represent 
simply  the  first  stage  of  the  gametes  (macro-  and  microgametes,  i.  e.,  female  and  male 
forms  of  the  tropical  estivo-autumnal),  malarial  parasite.  These  in  the  course  of 
development  lose  their  double  form,  assume  an  oval  and  then  a  spheric  shape,  and 
from  this  moment  are  divided  into  male  and  female  gametes  (micro-  and  macrogam- 
etes).  The  male  nimetes  of  this  form  put  forth  flagella-like  spermatozoa  analogous 
to  the  gametes  of  the  non-tropical  forms.  Whether  or  not,  in  spite  of  this  conception 
of  the  m8i^;nificance  of  the  crescents,  Mannabeig's  view  of  their  origin  (see  above) 
18  correct  is  yet  undecided.     The  two  theories  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent. 

It  is  of  considerable  pathologic  interest  to  know  that  the  action  of  quinin  re- 
sults in  necrosis  of  the  parasite.  This  may  be  recognized  in  stained  preparations 
by  the  disappearance  oi  the  nucleus.  Very  }roune  parasites  are  more  susceptible 
to  its  action,  which  accounts  for  the  rule  that  it  is  best  to  give  quinin  three  or  four 
hours  before  an  attack  is  expected.  The  crescents  are  almost  immune  to  the  direct 
action  of  quinin,  as  shown  by  microscopic  examination,  so  that  the  action  of  repeated 
doses  of  quinin  in  malignant  types  resembles  more  or  less  a  process  of  fractional 
sterilization.  The  crescents  themselves  are  not  disturbed,  but  the  plasmodia  devel- 
oping from  them  are  killed  by  the  repeated  doses.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the 
crescents  are  not  so  resistant. 
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The  human  trypanosome  diseases  which  have  only  recently  been  exhaustively 
studied  are  becommg  of  greater  practical  importance  on  account  of  their  increasing 
spread  throughout  Mrica.  They  arise  from 
an  infection  of  the  body,  ana  especially 
the  blood,  by  the  Trypanosoma  Gam- 
biensi,  a  protozodn  belonging  to  the  group 
Flagellata  or Mastigpphora.  (See  Fig.  3 12.) 
The  trjrpanosome  is  spindle-shaped,  with 
a  rounded  anterior  and  a  tapering  posterior 
extremity.  In  the  granular  protoplasm 
are  a  rather  large  nucleus  and  a  vacuole, 
the  latter  at  the  forward  end.  A  long 
flagellum  which  arises  from  a  collection  of 
chromatin  at  the  forward  end  of  the  cell . 
turns  backward  in  the  direction  of  the 
cell-body,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
so-called  imdulating  membrane,  and  at 
the  hinder  end  forms  a  free  thread.  By 
Giemsa's  stain,  the  flagellum  (including 
the  edge  of  the  undulating  membrane),  the 
nucleus,  and  the  collection  of  chromatin 
at  the  anterior  end  are  colored  red  while 
the  remaining  parts  are  a  violet  blue.  The 
parasites  can  oe  recognized  even  in  fresh 

Preparations  if  pressure  on  the  cover-slip  be  avoided  (for  they  are  very  fragile), 
o  do  so  it  is  best  to  rim  the  cover-slip  with  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin.  In  such  prep- 
arations the  parasites  move  in  odd  spiral  paths  among  the  red  cells,  to  which  they 
impart  very  sfight  motion .   They  can  be  recognized  by  low-power  lenses  since  they  are 


Fig.  312. — TrypanoBoma   Gambicnsi    in 
blood  (after  Guiart  and  GrimbertX 


the 
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15  to  30  /<  long  (3  to  6  times  as  long  as  a  red  cell)  and  1.4  to  2.5  fi  bioad.  Tbe 
smears  must  be  made  very  thin,  and  very  gently.  Tbe  use  of  a  little  piece  of  gold- 
beater's skin  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps  is  reconmiended  for  making  tbe  smears.  The 
slide  method  may  also  be  reconmiended  as  very  satisfactory.  Stdubli'a  sedimoh 
tation  method  for  demonstrating  thchina  embryos  in  the  blood  (see  p.  823)  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  vapor  from  a  mixture  of  osmic  and  acetic  acids 
is  recommended  for  fixation,  but  immersion  in  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  commerrial 
formalin  and  90  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  gives  good  results.  Giemsa's  and  Leisb- 
man's  stains  are  best.  (See  p.  779  et  seq.)  Besides  the  perfect  organisms,  degeneration 
forms  are  also  found.  These  are  ameboid,  pear-shaped,  or  spheric  structures  with- 
out flagella.  The  parasites  are  sometimes  present  in  the  blood  in  very  small  numbeis 
and  ma^  even  disappear  from  it,  so  that  occasionally  puncture  of  the  cervical  lympb- 
nodes,  m  the  tissue  juices  of  which  they  are  numerous,  is  necessary.  They  may 
disappear  from  the  blood  for  long  periods  and  then  reappear  in  great  numbeis. 
Guiart  and  Grimbert  ^  recommend  making  smears  from  the  upper  layers  of  tbe  sedi- 
ment obtained  by  mixing  the  blood  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  dtiate 
(to  prevent  coagulation)  and  centrifuging  repeatedly.  Possibly  tbe  Stabelin- 
Ndggerath  method,  used  to  demonstrate  spirochsetse,  could  be  used  in  seairbiztt 
for  trypanosomes.  The  parasites  would  then  be  concentrated  in  a  small  amount  of 
plasma.  In  severe  cases  the  organisms  are  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  as  well  as 
in  the  blood  and  lymph-nodes.  Trypanosomiasis  runs  a  chronic  course,  with  an  ir- 
regular fever,  cachexia,  localized  edema  of  the  face,  trunk,  and  legs,  and  enlaigement 
of  the  lymph-nodes  and  spleen.  The  special  form,  called  sUeoing  sickness,  whieh 
cannot  be  differentiated  etiologically  from  the  others,  seems  to  oe  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  trypanosomes  (frequently  together  with  streptococci) 
in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  sleeping  sickness  is  to  some  extent  the  terminal  staee 
of  tiypanosomiasis.  The  parasites  are  carried  by  a  kind  of  biting  fly,  Glossina  pu- 
palis.    Trypanosoma  Gamoiensis,  the  variety  occurring  in  man,  can  liardly  be  distin- 

fuished  from  certain  other  varieties  observed  in  animals.  It  belones,  accoidis^  to 
LOch.  to  a  group  of  trvpanosomes  which  have  not  phylogenetical^  been  divided 
into  cieflnite  species,  and  which  vary  in  virulence  and  morpnolo«ry  in  different  bo6t£, 
Several  different  varieties  occur  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals.  The  species  occoniBg 
in  man  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated  from  those  of  the  tsetse  disease  (nagafia) 
of  horses  and  cattle  in  Africa.  There  is,  however,  a  group  of  distinct  species  which 
Koch  calls  permanent  varieties  and  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  particular 
animals,  but  which  do  not  occur  in  man.  To  these  species  belong  the  trypanosomes 
found  in  rats;  those  of  surra  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  in  India  and  the  rnilippines; 
those  of  Mai  de  Caderas  of  the  Equid^e  of  South  America;  and  those  of  the  oouriDe 
of  the  horse  in  Algiers,  North  America,  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  (For  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  trypanosomes  see  Koch,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  47, 
and  for  a  more  recent  review  of  the  forms  occuiring  in  man  see  Biartin  Meyen, 
Ergebn.  d.  inn.  Med.,  und  Kinderheilk.,  1908,  vol.  ii.) 

PIROPLASMATA  IN  THE  BLOOD 

The  piroplasmata  are  peculiar  protozoOns  which  owe  their  name  to  the  pear 
shape  of  certain  of  their  developmental  forms.  As  parasites  of  the  red  cells  of  many 
animals,  they  play  an  important  role.  They  are  the  cause  of  Texas  fever  (trans- 
mitted by  ticks)  and  of  the  coast  fever  of  cattle  as  well  as  other  important  animal 
diseases  of  tropic  and  subtropic  countries.  Neither  their  presence  in  human  blood 
nor  their  signincance  as  a  cause  of  disease  in  man  has  been  demonstrated.  Puipk 
fever,  a  peculiar  disease  endemic  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  formerly  ascribe^  to 
piroplasmata,  but  more  recent  researches  point  to  a  spirocheta  as  the  cause.  A 
febnle  disease,  called  tropic  splenomegaly,  first  described  by  Leishman  in  India, 
but  also  observed  in  China  and  Japan,  was  thought  to  be  due  to  a  kind  of  piropla^Qa, 
the  Leishman-Donovan  bodies.  Recent  studies  of  Kossel,  Weber,  Schaodinn, 
and  Rogers  have  shown  that  tliis  is  a  pear-shaped  descendant  of  the  tiypanoeome. 
Until  further  evidence  comes  to  hand  piroplasmata  should  not  be  regarded  as  human 
parasites. 

WORM  EMBRYOS  IN  THE  BLOOD 

FiLARIA  AND  TRICHINA 

Of  the  two  helminthes  inhabiting  the  human  blood  in  the  tropics,  Distomum 
hsematobium  (Bilharzia  hiematobia)  and  Filaria  sanguinis,  only  the  latter  is  of 

I  Diagnostic  chimique  microscopique,  etc.,  Paris,  1906. 
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diAKDoetie  importance  in  blood-examinations.  Tho  blood  of  patients  infected 
with  filaria  (tropic  cliyluria)  contains  numerous  email,  thread-like  worms,  the  filaria 
embryos,  0.21  to  0.36  mm.  long  and  0.004  to  0.0075  mm.  broad  (Figs.  313  and  272, 

f.  694).  For  the  other  blood^dinga,  see  p.  840.  Recently  different  varietiea  of 
ilfljia  aanguinifl  have  been  distinguislied,  of  which  Filaria  itancrofti  (noctuma)  is 
the  most  frequent  [Fig.  313).  This  organism  appears  in  the  blood  only  at  night. 
Filaria  diurna,  whose  embm>  appears  only  in  tne  daytime,  and  Filaria  peretans, 
urbose  embryos  are  present  day  and  night,  have  been  described.  In  addition,  Filaria 
eigas,  Filana  Demarquai,  Filaria  Me^lhfiesi,  Filaria 
loa  and  Filaria  Ozzardi  may  l>e  mentioned. 

According  to  Stfiubli's  experimental  studies,  the 
demonstration  of  trichina  embryo.s  in  the  blood  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis  of  trichiTiosis  in  the 
future,  although  to  the  best  of  the  author's  knowledge 
they  Lave  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  man.  [Herrick 
and  Janeway'  and  Mereur  and  Hairach^  report  the 
demonstration  of  trichina  embryos  in  two  cases;  lOcc. 
of  blood  were  withdrawn  fro^  a  vein  in  the  arm  and 
StfiubU'a  method  (see  below)  was  used  in  both  instances. 
The  organisms  were  found  in  the  fresh  sediment.  All 
Btainedsmears  however,  proved  negative. — En.]  Stftubli 
found  the  trichina  embryos  in  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs 
seven  days  after  tlie  ingestion  of  infected  meat.  He 
used  the  following  method  of  examination:  All  the  blood 
tbat  can  be  obtained  from  the  animal 's  heart  ^  is  immedi- 
ately mixed  with  a  lar^  volume  (20  to  30  cc.)  of  3  per  •Fig.  313.— Fibria  BsncrofU 
(^nt.  acetic  acid.  This  destroys  tlie  red  cells  without  (noctuniB)  (•Iter  EmereoD). 
injuring  the  parasites.     The  mixture  is  centrifuged  and 

examined  with  the  low  power  (Zeiss  A  with  ocular  No.  3),  either  directly  or  after 
•taining  smears  dried  by  gentle  heat.  Jenner's  stain  is  satisfactoiy.  The  embryos 
■lain  an  intense  blue  with  a  pale  red  border.  They  are  about  0.08  mm.  long  and  not 
quite  so  thick  as  tlie  diameter  of  a  red  cell.  (See  Fig.  224  c,  p.  524.)  St&ubli  thinks 
^at  this  method  can  be  used  in  demonstrating  any  parasites  in  the  blood  (Filaria, 
Trypanosoma,  etc.).  Indeed,  NOg^ rath  and  Stahelin  have  used  a  modified  form  of 
it  to  demonstrate  Spirochsta  palliaa.  (See  p.  S16.)  St&ubli  pictures  a  low  mag- 
nification of  a  smear  obtained  by  this  method. 

CONDITION   OF  THE    BLOOD  IN  THE    MOST    IMPORTANT 
BLOOD-DISEASES 

THE  ANEHIAS 


or  the  number  of  erythrocytes  may  also  be  simultanrausly  diminished.  Such  differ- 
ences in  the  individual  anemias  are  shown  by  the  magnitude  of  the  hemoglobin 
quotient  or  color  index.  (Sec  p.  765  et  b<S{.)  In  anemia  from  liemorrliage  and  some- 
times, according  to  recent  researches  (see  p.  734),  even  in  pernicious  anemia,  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  in  the  mass  of  blood.  In  tlie  former  case  this  is,  how- 
ever, only  temporary.  In  all  anemias  undeveloped  (nucleated)  erythrocytes  may 
be  present  in  theblood,  as  the  result  eitherof  a  disturbed  orof  an  incomplete  develop- 
ment. The  subdivisions  of  anemia  vary  considerably.  The  following  arrangement 
would  seem  to  correspond  beet  to  the  actual  conditions. 

The  previously  accepted  division  of  anemias  into  primary  and  secondary  is  no 
longer  possible,  for  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  BO-callcd  primary  anemias, 
to  »  hicti  pernicious  anemia  belongs,  are  being  proved  to  lie  secondary.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  primary  disease  is  highly  unscientific,  for  even  the  so-called  primary  diseases 
are  the  consequence  of  some  preexisting  cause,  which  we  either  do  not  know  or 
illogically  ignore  in  our  terminology.  In  regard  to  anemia  in  infectious  diseasee, 
■ee  p.  798. 

'  Archives  of  Int.  Med.,  1909,  vol.  iii,  p.  263. 

»lbid.,  1910,  vol.  V,  p.  630. 

'  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  or  not  venous  blood,  which  must  be  used  JO 
man,  is  satisfactory,  since  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  embryos  do  not  pass  into 
the  general  cireulation,  but  immediately  collect  in  the  muscles.    (See  Ed.  note  above.) 
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Chlorosis. — The  chief  characteristic  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis  is  a  diminutioii 
in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin.  This  is  not  infrequently  as  low  as  20  or  even  15  per 
cent.  According  to  Plesch  and  Oerum/  the  mass  of  blood  seems  usually  to  be 
increased.  Though  there  may  be  a  normal  red  cell  coimt,  the  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  also  usually  diminished,  and  sometimes  very  considerably  (1,500,000); 
but  it  is  more  or  less  characteristic  that  the  diminution  of  hemoglobin  in  chtorofik  is 
more  marked  than  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  red  cells. 

The  color  index  (hemoglobin  quotient  or  value,  p.  765  et  seq.)  is  therefore  leas  than 
1.  The  pallor  of  an  individual  blood-corpuscle  may  sometimes  be  recognized  micro- 
scopically. (See  p.  783.)  In  chlorosis  the  volume  index  (volume  quotient)  i» 
usually  diminished  (see  p.  785  et  seq.)  approximately  in  proportion  to  tne  8e\-enty 
of  the  disease.  The  individual  red  cells  vary  in  size.  The  number  of  small  forms 
varies  with  the  volume  index.  However,  occasionally  abnormally  large  cells  m 
found  which  differ  from  megalocytes  of  pernicious  anemia  by  their  less  intense  stam. 
(See  p.  785.)  Severe  cases  of  chlorosis  exhibit  poikilocytes,  microcytes,  nucleated 
red  cells  (normoblasts  and  even,  in  the  most  severe  cases,  megaloblasts),  and  the 
degenerated  forms  of  red  blood-cells  described  by  Maragliano  (p.  782  and  PI.  7,  24 
to  28).  (^ranidar  basophilic  and  polychromatophiUp  cnanges  in  the  erythrocytes 
may  be  present.  (See  p.  784  et  seq.)  The  number  of  white  corpuscles  and  of  blood- 
platelets  is  usually  witnin  normal  figures.  Muir,  as  well  as  Hanot  and  Matthieux, 
round  an  increase  in  the  blood-platelets  (350,000  to  400,000).  This  coincides  with 
the  tendency  of  chlorotic  patients  to  the  formation  of  thrombi.  The  differentiaJ 
count  of  the  leukoc^rtes  is  normal.  During  convalescence  Nfigeli  found  a  high  leuko- 
cyte count  with  an  increase  in  the  eosinophiles.  Neusser  considers  such  an  increase 
of  favorable  prognosis.  A  diagnosis  of  chlorosis  cannot  always  be  made  from  an 
examination  of  the  blood  ^lone,  as  in  many  cases  it  depends  considerably  upon  the 
clinical  picture.  Chlorosis  is  a  disease  occurring  during  the  period  of  develop- 
ment, especially  in  women,  and  is  probably  to  b«  explamed  by  the  fact  that  toe 
amount  of  blood  formed  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  erowinfforganism.' 

The  urine  of  chlorotics  is  pale  and  contains  but  httle  urobilin.  This  fa\*on 
the  theory  just  given,  and  indicates  that  the  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscJes  tf 
hmited,  for  in  some  other  types  of  anemia,  especially  in  so-called  pernicious  anemia, 
the  increased  destruction  of  red  cells  is  manifested  clinically  in  a  dark  urine,  which 
contains  a  good  deal  of  urobilin.  The  patient  is  usually  well  nourished,  and  may 
even  be  increased  in  weight,  and  this  is  responsible  for  the  peculiar  appearance  A 
many  cases  of  chlorosis.  Von  Noorden  demonstrated  that  this  abundance  of  fat  in 
chlorotics  is  not  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen  content  of  the  omnism  from 
deficiency  in  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  relatively  dimini^ed  exercise 
enforced  upon  the  patient  by  the  disease. 

The  following  remarks  refer  to  the  clinical  picture  which  the  author  has  tenned 
masked  {larval)  chlorosis.^    The  consideration  of  this  as  a  clinical  entity  is  based 

1  Pelsch,  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1907,  reference  in  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1907,  No. 
23,  p.  731;  Oerum,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xciii,  p.  4. 

'  The  Question  whether  chlorosis  occurs  in  males  also  is,  of  course,  pertinent  oniy 
if  the  condition  *'  of  the  female  sex"  be  omitted  from  the  definition.     The  extra- 
ordinary preponderance  of  females  suffering  from  this  disorder  during  puberty 
aigues  for  the  separation  of  the  disease  from  analogous  anemias  in  males,  and  for 
the  theory  that  chlorosis  is  in  some  measure  a  secondary  pathologic  condition  of 
the  female  sex.      It  must  be  associated  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  sex. 
Apparently,  disturbances  somewhere  in  the  generative  organs  inhibit  the  stimuli 
which  affect  the  blood-forming  organs,  upon  which  is  dependent  the  nonnal  blood- 
formation  of  the  female.     The  conception  that  blood-formation  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  female  sexual  oigans  has  much  in  its  favor,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  female  body,  whicn  loses  blood  during  menstruation,  a  process  pecu- 
liar to  the  sex,  must  have  an  adaptive  mechanism  in  the  genitalia  wmch  serves  to 
stimulate  blood-formation.      The  supposition  also  explains  how  even  later,  after 
development  is  complete,  conditions  may  arise  which  in  all  respects  except  the 
age  of  the  patients  correspond  to  chlorosis  and  indeed  are  frequently  to  he  regarded 
(exclusive  of  recrudescence  of  chlorosis)  as  disturbances  of  genital  functions.    In 
such  a  patient  the  history  of  a  previous  chlorosis  in  youth  frequently  argues  for  such 
an  assumption,  as  does  also  the  introduction  of  the  relapse  by  amenorrhea,  just  a^i^ 
observ^ed  at  the  onset  of  chlorosis. 

^  See  Dubnikoff,  Klinische  Untersuchung  Qber  Eisenwiricung  imd  laniertc 
Chlorosis,  I,  A.  D.,  Bern,  1908,  and  Seiler,  Ueber  larvierte  Chlorosis,  Correspon- 
denzbL  f.  Schw,  Aerzte,  1908. 
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upon  the  fact  that  there  are  patients  who  suffer  from  the  eeneral  symptoms  of  chloro- 
sis in  whom  the  hemoglobin  percentage  is  either  normal  or  only  slightly  below  nor- 
mal. Thus  the  hemoglobin  may  be  88  to  94  per  cent,  (corrected)/  which,  although 
found  in  nonnal  individuals,  is  to  be  considered  an  abnormally  low  value  in  the  pa- 
tient, since  the  administration  of  iron  influences  the  general  symptoms  favorably  and 
increases  the  hemoglobin.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  patients  with  the  same 
Lkemoglobin  percentage  and  other  symptoms  of  chlorosis  who  do'  not  react  at  all 
to  iron,  and  in  whom,  as  a  rule,  further  observation  and  study  lead  to  the  diag- 
XKOsis  of  another  malady,  especially  incipient  tuberculosis  or  neurasthenia.  It 
follows  from  this  that  in  these  cases  the  study  of  the  blood  alone  does  not  establish 
the  diagnosis  of  chlorosis,  but  that  besides  excluding  other  diseases,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  therapeutic  test.  The  author  would  discourage  the  tendency  to  re- 
gard hemoj^lobin  estimations  as  superfluous  and  would  advise  acainst  the  adminis- 
tzation  of  iron  in  all  pale  patients,  since  only  a  small  minori^  of  the  patients  with- 
out a  marked  decrease  in  hemoglobin  denve  any  benefit  from  iron,  and  by  the 
use  of  hemoglobin  estimations,  one  has  a  far  surer  basis  for  his  therapy  than  with- 
out. 

This  conception  of  masked  chlorosis  advanced  by  the  author  should  not  be 
confused  with  that  of  pseudochlorosis  advanced  by  Laache,  to  which  it  is  in  a  way 
opposed.  In  contrasting  such  cases  with  chlorosis  Laache  has  in  mind  anemic 
looking  men,  in  whom  the  pallor  is  caused  by  "  previous  processes  w^hich  cannot 
be  more  accurately  designated  *'  without  any  cnanee  in  the  nemoglobin  percentage 
The  name  pseudochlorosis  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  name  pseudoansemia  spastica, 
applied  to  angiospastic  conditions.  Nor  is  masked  chlorosis  to  be  identified  with 
the  peeudoanemia  of  Strauss  ^  since  he  includes  the  pallor  of  perfectly  healthy  as  well 
as  that  of  really  sick  individuals  in  whom  there  is  no  diminution  of  hemoglobin. 
In  oppo-sition  to  these  ideas  of  pseudochlorosis  and  pseudoanemia  the  author  would 
emphasize  that  masked  chlorosis,  though  difficult  to  diagnose,  is  an  actual  clinical 
entity  and  in  no  sense  a  false  chlorosis. 

Simple  So-called  Primary  Anemia. — Under  this  term  we  may  include  all  cases 
except  chlorosis  and  so-called  pernicious  anemia,  where  there  is  a  diminution  of 
the  nemoglobin  or  red  ceUs,  eitner  of  one  or  both  at  the  same  time,  and  where  no 
other  disease  is  present  which  can  cause  the  conditions.  Simple  primary  anemia, 
like  chlorosis,  can  be  considered  a  disease  of  the  blood-forming  omns;  it  differs 
fioni  chlorosis  only  in  that  it  does  not  affect  growing  individuals,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  disease  of  development.  The  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  simple 
primary  anemia  is  identical  with  that  of  chlorosis  supports  this  view. 

The  so-called  masculine  cMorosis  of  males  during  puberty  may  well  belong  to 
this  group.  The  much  greater  frequency  of  chlorosis  m  women  aigues  for  a  sepaia- 
tion  of  these  cases  from  chlorosis  proper  (see  p.  824),  for  it  shows  that  the  latter  is, 
to  a  certain  decree,  a  pathologic  sexual  characteristic  peculiar  to  females.  The 
fact  that  the  simple  so-called  primary  anemias  of  males  are  not  connected  with 
puberty  to  the  same  degree  as  is  chlorosis,  and  that  they  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sidered peculiar  to  this  period  of  life,  is  a  further  alignment  for  the  separation. 

Infantile  Pseudo leukemic  Anemia  (v.  Jaksch-Hayem). — ^This  term  is  applied 
to  a  peculiar  anemia,  sometimes  congenital,  but  usually  occurring  in  earliest  infancy, 
frequently,  indeed,  in  the  first  month  and  persisting  through  the  first  year.  It  re- 
sembles true  pernicious  anemia  in  that  megalocytes  and  mesaloblaste  are  found,  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  occurrence  of  a  leukocytosis,  partly  poljrnuclear,  partly  lymph- 
ocytic. It  has  no  definite  etiology.  The  cause  has  been  ascribed  to  digestive  distur- 
bajnces,  rachitis,  syphilis,  and  other  diseases.  The  red  cells  may  oe  reduced  to 
1,000,000;  the  hemoglobin,  to  20  per  cent.  The  color-index  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
1.  Meealocytes,  microcytes,  poikilocytosis,  anisocytosis,  polychromatophilia,  and 
basophSic  defeneration  of  the  red  cells  may  be  found .  Megaloblasts  and  normoblasts 
are  present,  the  latter  usually  in  ^reat  numbers.  The  leukocytosis  may  reach  20,000 
or  more.  It  is  in  most  cases  decidedly  polyneutrophilic;  in  others,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  pure  lymphocjrtosis.  At  times  myelocytes  are  found  in  sreat  numbers,  so  that 
confusion  with  myeloid  leukemia  is  conceivaDle,  although  the  latter  never,  or  at  any 
rate  very  rarely,  occurs  at  this  age.  (See  p.  835  et  seq.)  The  eosinophiles  may  be 
either  increased  or  decreased  in  numbers.  The  spleen  is  usually  large.  The  bone- 
marrow  is  dark  red.' 

*  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  corrected  percentages  see  p.  753. 
2  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  19. 

'  For  the  pathologic  anatomy  see  Ndgeli,  Blutkrankheiten  imd  Blutdiagnostik, 
p.  293,  et  seq. 
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Besides  the  cases  presenting  the  above  typical  clinical  picture,  man^  eases  of 
secondary  anemia  occur  which  resemble  infantile  peeudoleulcemic  anemia  more  or 
less  closely.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  right  to  consider  these  peculiar  symptoms  of 
infantile  anemias  (especially  the  tendency  to  leukocytosis)  as  the  expression  of  tht 
peculiar  reactive  abiuty  of  the  inmiature  blood-forming  organs  and  not  of  a  spedik 
disease. 

So-called  Pernicious  Anemia  (see  Pi.  7,  Fig.  1). — ^As  indicated  by  its  naoe, 
this  disease  is  malignant,  and  implies  an  unfavorable  pro^osis.    This  view,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  entirely  explain  the  situation,  for  the  seventy  of  the  sjrmptoms  k  a 
relative  affair,  and  undoubtedljr  many  cases  of  so-called  pernicious  anemia  have 
recovered.    Only  the  so-called  idiopathic  or  cryptpgenetic  (Biermer)  form  of  per- 
nicious anemia  is  truly  incurable;  yet  even  this  form  does  not  differ  sharplv  either 
in  the  blood-picture  or  (at  least  according  to  the  author's  theory,  introduced  below) 
even  in  the  etiology  from  cases  where  permcious  anemia  is  secondary  to  a  curable  mal- 
ady.   The  characteristic  of  incurability  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  differentiate  it  froii 
other  anemias  which  may  also  be  incurable.    Indeed,  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  eetk 
for  the  essential  differences  between  pernicious  anemia  and  chlorosis  or  the  so-calied 
simple  anemias  not  only  in  sij^ns  of  defective  blood  formation,  but  also  in  tbox  of 
abnormal  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles,  which  latter  does  not  concern  these  otbef 
anemias.    The  only  sharp  definition  of  pernicious  anemia  (in  which,  as  we  express 
it,  the  bone-marrow  reverts  to  the  embryonic  type)  is  based  on  the  changes  in  the 
morphology  of  the  blood.    The  special  features  are  the  occurrence  of  megalocyUs, 
the  high  color-index,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  appearances  of  megalobbfis. 
The  destructibility  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  pernicious  anemia  is  usually  indicated 
clinically  by  the  marked  poikilocytosis,  the  presence  of  basophilic  degeneration  of  the 
red  cells,  and  the  presence  of  urobilinuria  and  icterus.    Anatomically,  there  is  a 
deposit  of  iron  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  as  shown  by  Quincke.    The  basophifie 
stippling  and  the  polychromatophilic  changes  in  the  red  cells  (see  p.  783  et  seq.) 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  this  disease  should  no  longer,  as  formeriy,  be  considered 
degenerative,  but  rather  regenerative,  changes.     For  a  definition  of  the  disease  see 
N^geli's  excellent  review  (Blutkrankheiten  und  Blutdiagnostik,  1908,  p.  2o2). 

The  number  of  red  cells  is  usually^  considerably  more  diminished  m  pernicious 
anemia  than  in  chlorosis  and  simple  pnmary  anemia,  and  sometimes  to  a  very  maiked 
degree.  In  a  case  of  Quincke's  the  red  cell  count  was  143,000  per  cjnm.  Thii 
diminution  is  generally  more  marked  than  the  reduction  of  the  hemo«[lobin,  hence 
the  color-index  is  above  1.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  preponderance  of  abnornudhr 
laige  erythrocytes,  as  is  expressed  by  the  volume  index  (see  p.  785),  and  is  evideot 
in  the  stained  smears.  In  addition,  at  least  a  part  of  the  sinaller  red  cells  are  evi- 
dently abnormally  rich  in  hemoglobin.  (See,  however,  Lapp's  assertion,  p.  786,  thit 
the  red  cells  are  normally  saturated  with  hemoglobin.)  The  corrected  hemoglobiii 
percentage  must  be  used  in  determining  the  color-index  (p.  753  et  seq.). 

The  macrocjrtes,  so  characteristic  of  pernicious  anemia,  may  measure  12  ^  or 
more  in  diameter.  Normal  sized  red  cells,  moderately  enlaiged  megakxytee,  and 
microcytes  are  included.  Microcytes  are,  however,  less  characteristic  tlum  megab- 
cytes.  Abnormally  pale  as  well  as  abnormally  red  cells  are  present.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  find  stippled  cells  (erythrocytes  with  basophile  granules),  although  ia 
very  small  numbers;  and  red  cells  with  polychromatophilic  changes  are  more  or  lew 
abundant.  The  presence  of  megaloblasts  in  the  blood,  howe\'er,  is  specially  chir- 
acteristic  of  pernicious  anemia.  They  are  usually  very  scanty  and  require  patiectt 
searching.  They  are  found  only  exceptionally  in  large  numb!ers,  and  then  on^  in 
the  agoiiy  of  death. 

They  may  be  absent  for  Iouf  periods.    They  sometimes  show  destruction  of  the 
nucleus,  and  rarely  mitoses.     The  author  has  frequently  ob8er\'ed  the  devetopment 
of  megaloblasts,  as  the  lesion  in  the  blood  became  more  severe,  after  apositive  diag- 
nosis of  pernicious  anemia  had  been  made  from  the  other  symptoms.    The  presence  d 
megaloblasts  should  not,  therefore,  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  diagnosis;  indeed,  megaloblasts  are  lacking  in  the  most  severe  fona 
(the  so-called  aplastic  pernicious  anemia,  see  below),  in  which  the  bone-marrow  le- 
mains  yellow  in  color  and  shows  no  sign  of  regeneration.    This,  however,  is  in  itseif 
by  no  means  diagnostic  of  the  aplastic  nature  of  the  disease.     Much  more  suggest!^ 
of  this  condition  are  a  very  marked  leukopenia  and  other  evidences  of  a  lack  of  regen- 
erative power,  such  as  the  absence  of  polychromatophilia,  of  basophile  degenera- 
tion, ana  of  normoblasts.     In  certain  stages  of  pernicious  anemia  the  latter  occur  in 
great  numbers  either  alone  or  together  \inth  megaloblasts.     During  periods  of  inn 
provement  the  megaloblasts  are  usually  reduced  in  numbers  and  may  be  more  (f 
less  completely  replaced  by  normoblasts.    During  the  temporary  arrest  of  idiopatli* 
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¥eniiciou8  anemia  effected  bv  arsenic,  all  nucleated  red  cells  gradnaUy  disappear, 
he  same  is  true  of  the  complete  cure  of  certain  other  forms. 

The  number  of  leukocytes  is  usually  diminished  in  pernicious  anemia.  As 
^he  fimction  of  the  bone-marrow  is  diminished,  this  decrease  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  polynuclear  leukocytes,  so  that  the  lymphocytes  seem  to  be  relatively  in- 
creased. According  to  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus,  they  may  constitute  62  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number.  Strauss  ^  regards  the  decrease  of  the  polvnuclear  leukocytes 
as  characteristic  of  true  pernicious  anemia,  as  compared  with  anemia  following 
carcinoma,  in  which  the  percentage  of  the  polynuclear  cells  is  usually  greater  than 
that  of  the  mononuclear,  and  in  which  there  is  frequently  present  a  pronounced 
polynuclear  leukocytosis.  The  latter  peculiarity,  however,  is  not  always  present 
m  the  anemia  of  carcinoma,  and  may  sometimes  be  observed  during  a  temporary 
improvement  in  pernicious  anemia.  In  pernicious  anemia  the  blood-plates  are 
diminished  in  numoer. 

The  ordinaiy  form  of  pernicious  anemia  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  reaction 
of  the  bone-marrow,  manifested  by  a  replacement  of  the  fatty  by  a  red  marrow  and 
by  the  embryonic  type  of  blood-formation  which,  accordmg  to  Nilgeli,  include 
the  megalocytes,  the  high  color-index,  and  the  megaloblasts.  Yet  other  cases 
occur  in  which  this  change  from  a  fatty  to  an  active  marrow  and  the  blood-picture 
resulting  therefrom  are  kicking.  These  cases  have  been  termed  aplastic  pernicious 
anemia.  The  aplasia  can  sometimes  be  recognized  from  the  blood-picture  by  the 
absence  of  megaloblasts  and  normoblasts,  the  absence  of  polychromatophilia  and 
basophile  stippling  of  the  red  ceUs,  sometimes  by  the  absence  of  me^locytes  and, 
finally,  by  an  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  number  of  leukocytes.  But,  as  stated 
above,  tiie  absence  of  megaloblasts  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  aplastic 
character  of  the  anemia. 

The  old  supposition  that  the  mass  of  blood  is  diminished  in  pernicious  anemia, 
which  was  based  on  postmortem  examination,  has  recently  been  confinned  by  Kott- 
mannV  direct  estimations  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  living  subject.  There  are, 
however,  clinical  grounds  for  assiuning  that  in  some  cases  the  disease  may  be  com- 
plicated by  hydremic  plethora.  Cases  of  the  former  class  are  apparently  charac- 
terized by  a  recession  of  the  hemic  murmurs  (since,  owing  to  the  smaller  volume  of 
blood,  the  current  is  slowed)  and  by  the  absence  of  marked  cardiac  dilatation;  while 
those  of  the  latter  present  signs  of  cardiac  enlaigement,  loud  hemic  murmurs,  venous 
hums,  and  frequently  distention  of  the  neck  veins  and  subcutaneous  edema. 

Occurrence  and  Etiology  of  Pernicious  Anemia. — After  Biermer's^  original  des- 
cription of  pernicious  anemia  and  Quincke's  *  exhaustive  studies  there  was  a  tendency 
to  regard  this  malady  as  an  etiologic  as  well  as  a  symptomatic  entity.  Recent 
studies,  however,  have  shown  that  though,  corresponding  to  Biermer's  description, 
the  disease,  which  can  be  defined  to-day  only  by  the  olood  morpholo|5y,  may  be 
apparently  idiopathic  or  cryptogenetic,  t.  e.,  not  preceded  by  any  strikmg  primary 
ilmessy  and  may  occur  to  a  certain  degree  as  a  specinc  disease ;  yet  in  many  cases  it  has 
the  character  of  a  secondary  ma&dy.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  conclusive 
logical  consequence  of  this  fact  is  that  pernicious  anemia  may,  as  yet,  be  considered 
only  a  symptom-complex.  In  his  opinion  the  so-called  cryptogenetic  or  idiopathic 
cases,  and  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  cases  which  are  considered  secondary,  have  a  com- 
mon and  manifest  pathogenesis  in  gastric  achylia  or  marked  hypochlorhydria,  so 
that  even  the  idiopathic  cases  should  no  longer  be  considered  ciyptoeenetic.  To 
support  this  theoiy,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  occurrence  of  bR>od  changes 
resembling  those  of  pernicious  anemia  in  diseases  which  are  manifestly  primary.  The 
k>nffest  known  is  the  so-called  bothriocephalus  anemia,  which  may  be  classed  with 
analogous  anemias  due  to  Tsenia  mediocanellata  and  Trichocephalus  dispar.  Ankylo- 
stoma  anemia  seems  to  be  due  essentially  to  hemorrhage  anci  does  not  oelong  to  this 
group.  The  typical  blood-picture  of  pernicious  anemia  (showing  leukopenia,  megalo- 
blasts, and  other  e\ndences  of  the  embryonic  type  of  blood-formation)  does  occur,  al- 
though rarely,  in  individual  cases  of  gastric  carcinoma,  although  it  must,  of  course,  be 
granted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  the  latter  disease,  even  if  megaloblasts  be  pres- 
ent, the  blood-picture  differs  from  that  of  pernicious  anemia  in  the  occurrence  of  leu- 
kocytosis.   N^eli  has  found  the  practically  typical  picture  of  pernicious  anemia  in 

1  Strauss  and  Rohnstein,  Die  Blutzusammensetzung  in  den  verschiedenen  An- 
fimien,  Berlin,  1901. 

2  Kottmann,  Ueber  die  Viscositat  des  Blutes,  Correspondenzbl.  f .  Schweiz.  Aerzte, 
1907,  No.  4. 

'Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1872,  No.  1. 
^  Deut.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xx,  xxv,  and  xxvii. 
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the  puerperium,  so  that  Bienner's  old  idea  of  cryptogenicity  is  no  longer  tenable  ii 
many  cases.    Nligeli  vouches  for  the  occurrence  of  true  pernicious  anemia  in  syphiis, 
and  the  author  has  himself  seen  such  a  case  to  which  no  objection  could  be  takaL 
In  advanced  malarial  cachexia  and  in  severe  cases  of  sepsis  the  blood  is  sometimef 
typiosd  of  pernicious  anemia.     On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  the  charadef- 
istic  blood-picture  may  occur  from  repeated  hemorrhages,  from  malnutrition,  tnd 
in  the  terminal  stages  of  severe  and  protracted  chlorosis  should  be  discredited.    The 
alleged  occurrence  of  pernicious  anemia  resulting  from  chronic  nephritis  (Frenck 
writers)  is  more  likely  a  combination  of  two  independent  diseases.    The  diseases  ia 
which,  on  account  of  the  more  or  less  close  resemblance  of  the  blood-pictures  to 
pernicious  anemia,  were  formerly  confused  with  it  wiU  be  treated  herefuter  under 
differential  diagnosis.     Aside  from  the  true  or  cryptogenetic  pernicious  anenwi, 
the  occurrence  of  the  typical  blood-pictures  is  limited  to  certain  cases  of  eypbiSa, 
malaria,  and  intestinal  parasites,  to  tne  puerperium,  and  to  rare  cases  of  Astne  car- 
cinoma and  sepsis.     Precisely  in  the  most  frequent  and  best  known  of  tBese  condi- 
tions, viz.,  the  true  or  so-called  cryptogenetic  form,  in  the  bothriocephalus  anemia, 
and  in  the  anemia  due  to  certain  eastnc  carcinomata  is  there  a  marked  disturbance 
of  the  gastric  chemistry,  evidenced  by  more  or  less  complete  achyUa.    Older  obeerven 
were  struck  by  this,  and  to  the  author  it  seems  important  in  explaining  the  conditioa 
and  by  no  means  accidental.     Unfortunately,  nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
gastric  chemistry  of  the  other  forms.     But  since  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  add 
IS  of  such  great  importance  in  digestion,  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume  that  a  disturbance 
of  the  same  has  some  bearing  on  the  etiology  of  pernicious  anemia.     If  further  stu^f 
of  the  remaining  cases  shows  that  they  are  not  connected  with  this  functional  gastiie 
disturbance,  other  causes  must  be  found  for  them.     It  has  been  suspected  that  the 
general  nutritional  disturbance  depending  upon  the  deranged  digestion  might  give 
rise  to  the  anemia,  but  the  association  of  cause  and  effect  was  sought  in  the  wrong 
direction.     In  order  to  make  this  theory  harmonize  with  the  facts  that  gastrectomy 
has  no  such  effect,  and  that  achylia  has  been  observed  without  pernicious  anemia, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  accompanying  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  which  wu 
found  at  autopsy,  was  the  essential  cause,  because  no  compensation  was  made  for 
the  sastric  disturbance.     But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  this  finding  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  a  postmortem  change,  such  an  explanation  is  inadmissible,  because  malnu- 
trition is  not  known  to  cause  pernicious  anemia.     There  are  many  severe  nutri- 
tional disturbances  in  which  pernicious  anemia  never  occurs;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  nu- 
trition of  patients  with  pernicious  anemia  is  maintained  for  a  lonf  time.     It  was  then 
thought  that  abnormal  decomposition  products  were  formed  in  the  intestine,  because 
of  the  lack  of  the  HCl  secretion,  which  products,  through  their  toxicity,  gave  rise  to 
pernicious  anemia.     But  this  supposition  is  purelv  hypothetic.      After  these  at- 
tempts at  explanation  failed,  the  whole  theory  of  the  alienee  of  HCl  as  a  cause  of 
pernicious  anemia  was  rejected  by  most  writers;  or  at  best  was  kept  in  the  backfround, 
but  the  simplest  explanation  of  all  did  not  occur  to  any  one.     It  was  thou^t  tbat 
bothriocephalus  anemia,  least  of  all,  could  be  explainecf  by  the  theory,  since  studies 
of  Shapiro^  and  Tallquist^  had  shown  that  the  parasite  excretes  hemo^ic  substances 
which,  of  course,  seemed  at  first  glance  to  offer  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
anenua.     So  it  came  about  that  the  noteworthy  discovery  of  the  lack  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  secretion  in  the  stomach  was  regarded  merely  as  a  concomitant  symptom 
or  a  consequence  of  pernicious  anemia  and  of  no  etiologic  significance.    The  autnor'a 
argument  favoring  the  significance  of  the  suppression  of  the  acid  secretion  as  a  cause 
is  as  follows: 

As  a  result  of  his  studies  on  the  therapeutic  effect  of  iron,  Quincke  '  demon- 
strated that  iron  preparations  given  to  animals  are  absorbed  from  the  duodenum 
only,  i.  c,  exactly  from  the  place  where  the  intestinal  contents  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  HCl  of  the  gastric  juice.  He  showed  that  iron  could  be  easily demonstrsted 
microchemically  in  the  intestinal  epithelium.    The  acid  of  the  tOLStnc  juice  mani- 
festly serves  to  dissolve  iron  salts  and  hold  them  in  solution.    These,  through  the 
alkaline  action  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  are  more  or  k^  completely 
precipitated.     Quincke's  studies  seem  to  show  tnat  tlus  is  also  true  of  iron  in  the 
food,  for  he  found  the  reaction  for  iron  in  the  duodenal  mucosa  after  the  ingestioD 
of  ordinary  food.      It  may,  of  course,  be  objected  to  the  supposition  that  the 
HCl  of  the  gastric  juice  plays  a  part  in  the  absorption  of  orgamc  iron  in  the  food, 
that  this  iron,  which  is  almost  all  in  combination  with  albumin,  is  either  solubfe 
in  non-acid  material  or  at  least  remains  in  solution.     But,  according  to  the  recent 
physiologic  studies  of  Abderhalden  and  Cohnheim,  the  albumin  compounds  spb 
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xnuch  more  completely  broken  up  in  the  stomach  than  was  formerly  supposed.     In 
%Vie  intestine  the  cleavage  is  carried  on  still  further.    The  author  would  recall  in  this 
connection  the  work  of  Cohnheim,  who  has  shown  that,  under  the  combined  influence 
of  trypsin  and  erepsin,  protein  in  the  intestine  is  completely  broken  up  to  its  end- 
products,  i,  e.,  into  amino-acids  and  bases.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  m  the  course 
of  this  complete  decomposition,  iron  is  set  free  in  the  intestine  and  even  in  the  stomach 
in  its  so-called  inorganic  form;  and  in  the  absorption,  free  hydrochloric  is  surely 
&n  important  factor.     The  HCl.  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  neutrahzed  by  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice,  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  duodenimi.     Even  after  neu- 
tralization of  the  HCl  from  the  stomach,  the  intestinal  contents  has  normally  certain 
acid  properties;  whether  one  assumes,  as  do  Macfadyen  and  Nencki  as  well  as  Ogata, 
t>hat  the  intestinal  contents  give  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  or  admits,  as  does  Matthes, 
&  reaction  alkaline  to  litmus  and  acid  to  phenolphthalein,  corresponding  to  a  solution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  containing  free  CO,.     In  this  reaction  there  is  an  acid  element 
present  in  the  form  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  is  capable  of  holding  iron  salts  in  solu- 
tion.    We  know  that  this  is  true  because  of  the  iron  content  of  alkaline  chalybeate 
'waters  and  acid  salts.     The  objection  that  the  decomposition  of  protein  is  com- 
plete only  in  the  lower  bowel  through  the  action  of  erepsm  is  not  sufficient  to  belittle 
the  importance  of  HCl  for  the  absorption  of  iron,  since,  as  Abderhalden^  has  shown,  a 
large  part  of  the  albinnin  is  broken  up  in  the  stomach  into  polypeptone,  and  even  in 
the  lower  bowel,  where  the  decomposition  of  protein  is  surely  complete,  a  deficit  in 
HCl  must  make  itself  felt,  in  that  bicarbonate  will  be  more  or  less  changed  into  mono- 
carbonate. 

It  seems  to  the  author  that  the  most  probable  explanation  of  pernicious  anemia, 
In  cases  where  the  suppression  of  the  HCl  secretion  is  demonstrated,  consists  simply 
in  the  disturbance  or  iron  absorption,  since  in  these  cases  not  only  does  the  oigan- 
ism  receive  insufficient  material  for  blood-formation,  but  the  bone-marrow  lacks 
the  physiologic  stimulus  to  the  same.  The  blood-picture  in  pernicious  anemia  indi- 
cates, therefore,  the  reaction  of  the  bone-marrow  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  iron 
for  the  needs  of  the  intermediate  metabolism.  The  circumstance  that  plentiful 
supplies  of  iron  are  found  in  the  deposits  of  hemosiderin  in  the  livers  and  kidneys 
of  patients  dead  of  pernicious  anemia  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  theory,  because, 
apparently,  an  increased  destruction  of  badly  formed  red  cells  is  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  because  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  the  stimulation  of  the  bone- 
marrow  be  lacking,  owing  to  the  failure  of  iron  absorption,  the  or^msm  is  no  longer 
able  to  make  use  of  these  deposits  formed  from  the  aestruction  of  the  red  cells. 

The  peculiar  reversion  of  the  bone-marrow  to  the  embryonic  type  of  blood-for- 
mation, so  often  emphasized,  ar]^es  for  this  theory  of  pernicious  anemia,  for  the 
embryo  must  behave  as  the  patient  with  achylia,  m  so  far  as  it  does  without  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  absorption  of  iron.  The  facts  that,  as  a  rule,  no  benefit 
results  from  the  administration  of  iron  alone,  and  that,  as  the  author  has  often  seen, 
a  combination  of  iron  and  large  amounts  of  acid  often  succeeds,  are  also  in  accord 
with  the  theory.  In  the  former  iron  is  not  absorbed  in  sufficient  quantity,  owinff 
to  the  lack  of  acid.  Organic  acids,  especially  lactic  acid,  which  are  afterward 
oxidized  in  the  body  are  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but  not  HCl  (combination  of  iron 
with  kefir  cure).  The  theory  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  cases  of  so-called 
cryptogenetic  pernicious  anemia  always  relapse  after  a  time,  especially  if  the  acid  be 
not  administered  continuously,  for  the  achylia  is  in  no  way  improved.  Against  the 
theory  it  may  be  argued  that  marked  disturbance  of  the  acid  secretion  may  be  found 
in  patients  who  do  not  become  anemic.  But  this  assertion  is  usually  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  many  individuals,  apparently  in  perfect  health  or  presenting  only  gastric 
derangement,  no  free  HCl  is  found  in  the  stomach-contents.  Such  disturbances  of 
the  secretion,  which  are  by  no  means  always  severe,  but,  in  which,  indeed,  no  free  HCl 
is  found  after  a  test-meal,  are  often  quite  wrongly  called  achylia^  because  sufficient 
combined  HCl  is  present.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  test-breakfast  allows 
of  but  incomplete  conclusions  concerning  the  actual  amount  of  acid  secreted  during 
the  digestion  of  an  ordinary  meal.  (See  the  author's  explanations  in  the  discussion 
of  the  desmoid  reaction,  p.  437.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  decreased  secretion 
of  acid,  even  to  a  degree  where  no  free  HCl  can  be  demonstrated,  may  yet  suffice 
to  maintain  protein  digestion  and  iron  absorption.  The  author  has  been  able 
to  show  that  not  only  may  no  free  acid  be  present  in  cases  of  pernicious  anemia,  but 
that  the  total  acidity  is  always  markedly  reduced,  and  frequently  there  is  no  acid 
at  all,  the  gastric  juice  being  neutral  or  even  alkaline.  The  severity  of  the  distur- 
bances is  shown  in  these  cases  by  the  persistently  negative  desmoid  reaction  and  the 
frequent  complete  absence  of  pepsin  and  lab-ferment.    That  too  little  attention  has 
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up  to  the  present  been  paid  to  such  great  and  important  differences  within  that 
large  group  of  gastric  disorders  characterized  by  the  absence  of  free  HCl  (also  in 
stomach  pathology)  is  due,  in  jn'eat  part,  to  the  popularity  and  overestimatioii  of 
the  qualitative  tests  for  free  HCl,  which,  as  the  author  has  already  pointed  out,  aze 
inadequate  (pp.  437  and  479).     The  absence  of  free  HCl  in  the  test- breakfast  k  by 
no  means  of  tne  same  value  in  all  cases.     Besides,  it  may  be  that  some  indivkluak 
bear  a  marked  diminution  in  free  HCl  better  than  others.     Some  have,  perhaps,  bul 
little  need  for  iron,  t.  e.,  there  is  but  slight  iron  metabolism,  so  that  snmll  traces  d 
iron  absorbed  from  the  food  suffice  to  maintain  the  balance.     Variations  in  the 
capacity  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  for  absorption  also  play  a  part.     If  once  this  theory 
be  earnestly  tested,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  the  hypochlorhydria  of  a  ehronie 
gastric  catarrh  can  be  borne  for  vears,  and  then  finally  lead  to  pernicious  anemia 
through  an  increase  in  the  disorder  or  through  its  long  duration.     We  cannot  say 
how  long  this  latent  stafe,  which  ends  in  outspoken  anemia,  has  lasted;  but  the  fux 
that  years  of  digestive  disturbance  often  precede  anemia  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
these  cases,  too,  have  passed  through  a  long  stage  of  tolerance.    With  re^zund  to  ihe 
final  objection  that  the  disorder  of  the  acid  secretion  may  be  a  consequerice  of  anemia, 
because  diminution  or  absence  of  free  HCl  is  sometimes,  though,  by  no  means  con- 
stantly, found  in  other  forms  of  anemia,  e.  g.,  chlorosis,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
these  secondary  disturbances  of  the  acid  secretion  never  attain  so  high  a  de^;ree  as  in 
pernicious  anemia,  and  that,  with  the  improvement  of  the  anemia,  they  are  unproved 
or  cured.    This  is  never  the  case  in  pernicious  anemia.    During  periods  of  improve- 
ment the  gastric  anacidity  remains  unchanged  and  is  the  simplest  explanation  of  the 
relapse.     It  is  unfortunate  that  so  little  work  has  yet  been  done  to  show  what  hap- 
pens to  the  chemistry  of  the  stomach  after  the  parasite  has  been  expelled  in  bothrio- 
cephalus  anemia.     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  improved,  because  the  parasite  is  of 
etiologic  importance,  although  the  free  acid,  which  the  author  considers  irrefevant, 
may  not  be  reestablished.    The  author  can  report  a  case,  however,  where  the  anemia 
was  cured  after  the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  but  where,  despite  the  evident  dependence 
of  the  malady  on  the  parasite,  with  the  return  of  the  gastric  disorder  later,  a  fatal 
recrudescence  of  the  anemia  occurred,  though  at  autopsy  no  evidence  of  a  second 
bothriocephalus  was  found.     This  strongly  suggests  that  bothriocephalus  also  gives 
rise  to  anemia  by  causing  achyUa  or  hypocl^lia.     That  the  hemolytic  properties 
of  the  bothriocephalus  cannot  be  taken  as  tne  cause  of  the  anemia  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  evidences  of  hemolysis  are  by  no  means  &P&rt  of  the  symptom-complex 
of  pernicious  anemia,  especially  in  the  early  stage.     Tne  significance  of  the  deiDOD- 
stration  of  hemolytic  siibstances  in  the  bothriocephalus  must  be  considered  slight 
until  other  intestina/  parasites  have  been  studied  to  determine  this  property,  and  until 
it  has  been  shown  that  ordinary  food-stuffs  do  not  contain  hemolytic  substances.    If, 
finally,  as  an  aigjmment  against  the  author's  theory,  we  advance  the  fact  that  the 
severest  degrees  of  pernicious  anemia  may  be  benefited  or  temporarily  cured  by 
the  administration  of  arsenic,  though  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  achylia  it  miy 
not  be  assumed  that  the  absorption  of  iron  has  been  improved,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  arsenic  stimulates  the  marrow  to  increased 
energy,  so  that  it  may  get  along  with  even  traces  of  iron  absorbed  from  the  intestine 
or  may  mobilize  and  make  use  of  the  hemosiderin  deposits  which  are  always  present. 
The  iron  theoiy  of  pernicious  anemia  is,  therefore,  so  well  ^imded,  and  the  argn- 
ments  opposed  to  it  appear  to  have  so  little  weight,  that  it  demands  serious  con- 
sideration.   The  author  admits  that  probably  other  causes  must  be  considered 
in  certain  forms,  particularlv  in  the  puerpend  and  in  those  following  syphilis,  sep- 
sis, and  malaria,  especially  because  the  chfui^es  in  gastric  chemistry  are  not  com- 
pletely understXKKl  in   those  affections,  for  it  is  qmte  conceivable  that  identical 
forms  of  disease  of  the  bone-marrow  may  arise  from  different  causes. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Pernicious  Anemia. — In  contradistinction  to 
most  other  anemias  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious  is  given  in  the  definition,  i.  e.,  in  the 
embryonic  type  of  blood-formation,  as  shown  by  the  blood-picture.  We  need, 
therefore,  differentiate  it  only  from  those  anemias  which  show  a  similar  type  of 
"  hematopoiesis,"  yet  are  still  separately  considered,  because  pernicious  anemia  » 
not  yet  considered  a  mere  symptom-complex,  though  this,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is 
simply  a  matter  of  time.  Only  the  distinctive  features  of  the  blood-picture  will 
be  discussed  here.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  entire  clinical  picture  must  be  ccm- 
sidered  in  the  diagnosis.  The  differentiation  of  the  so-called  ciyptogenetic  fbnn 
from  those  due  to  nelminthes,  malaria,  sepsis,  syphilis,  and  the  puerp^al  state  de- 
pends on  the  demonstration  of  the  cause.  The  following  diseases  may  be  confused 
with  the  so-called  cryptogenetic  or  true  pernicious  anemia : 

(1)  Infantile  pseudoleukemic  anemia  differs  from  pernicious  anemia,  first,  in  the 
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g;re&t  numbers  of  nonnoblasts  which  are  the  rule,  while  in  ]3emicious  anemia  they 
occur  in  such  neat  numbers  onlv  during  periods  of  rapid  improvement;  secona, 
in  the  marked  leukocytosis;  and  third,  in  the  much  greater  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
spleen. 

(2)  Leukemia  and  pseudoleukemia  may  be  mistaken  for  pernicious  anemia, 
especially  in  the  (pseudoieukemic)  stages  in  which  the  mcrease  m  white  cells  is  not 
striking,  for  the  embryonic  type  of  blcxxi-formation  is  sometimes  observed  in  these 
diseases.  Most  of  these  cases  dififer  from  pernicious  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
lymph-nodes,  liver,  and  spleen,  besides  which  the  lymphatic  forms  of  these  diseases 
show  pathologic  lymphoid  cells  (see  p.  793),  even  if  the  lymphoc3rtes  are  not  strik- 
ingly increased  in  number. 

(3)  The  anemia  due  to  malignant  tumors  differs  in  the  high  leukocytosis,  even 
when  the  embryonic  tvpe  of  blood-formation  is  evident.  The  author  has  called 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  gastric  cancers  must  be  recognized  as  the 
cause  of  the  genuine  prototype  of  pernicious  anemia,  which  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  the  forms  due  to  achylia  (p.  827). 

Anemias  Following  the  Loss  of  Blood 

Acute  Loss  of  Blood. — ^After  an  acute  hemorrhage  the  blood  becomes  rapidly 
diluted,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  lymph  and  water.    Although  the  hemoglobin 
and  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  may  be  normal  immediately  after  a  hemorrhage, 
all  the  characteristics  of  oli^ochromemia  soon  appear,  and  persist  until  a  normal 
condition  has  again  been  reached.    The  decrease  in  hemoglobin  may  be  very  marked, 
to  20  per  cent,  (corrected)  or  less.     The  red  cell  coimt  may  sink  to  400,000.     At 
first  the  color-index  is  normal,  since,  of  course,  the  hemoglobm  and  the  red  cells  are 
proportionately  decreased.    The  oligochromemia  reaches  its  maximum  within  a 
lew  hours  after  a  slight  hemorrhage,  but  after  severe  hemorrhages  not  until  about 
nine  days.      Evidence  of  a  re^neration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  can  be  found 
almost  as  soon  as  the  plasma  begins  to  be  replaced.    According  to  the  investigations 
of  Ott  and  Laache,  the  number  of  red  blooa-corpuscles  is  normal  much  sooner  than 
the  percentage  of  hemoglobin.    This  produces  a  condition  similar  to  chlorosis,  the 
color-index  being  less  tlmn  one.     Even  from  the  second  day  on  normoblasts,  which 
not  infrequently  show  mitotic  figures,  are  found  (p.  786  et  seq.).     Immature,  non- 
nucleated  erythrocvtes  showing  polychromatophiua  appear  at  the  same  time.     In 
frank  hemorrhage  basophilic  degeneration  is  rare.     It  is  observed  more  frequently 
in  concealed  hemorrhage  when  the  iron  is  reabsorbed.    At  times  the  blood  may 
fairly  teem  with  normoblasts  (blood  crises).     Poikilocvtosis  and  anisocytosis  are 
also  observed.     Megaloblasts  may  likewise  be  found  if  the  anemia  following  hemor- 
rhage be  of  long  duration.     Connision  with  pernicious  anemia  is,  however,  imlikely, 
because  of  the  post-hemorrhagic  leukocytosis,  usually  polynuclear.     Even  myelo- 
cytes and  transition  forms  may  oe  f oimd .    The  number  of  blood-platelets  is  increased 
and  the  coagulation  hastened  after  acute  losses  of  blood.     Mikulicz  considers  that 
major  surgical  operations  will  not  prove  successful  if  the  hemoglobin  sink  below 
30  per  cent.    This  assumption  is  rather  arbitrary,  and  the  percentage  of  hemo- 
giobin  which  would  justify  an  operation  might  very  well  be  placed  a  httle  higher, 
especially  if  the  anesthesia  is  to  be  a  proloncred  one,  as  anesthesia  exercises  some 
•    detrimental  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

Chronic  Loss  of  Blood  (Hemorrhoids,  Menorrhapa,  Chronic  Gastric  Ulcer, 
Carcinoma,  Ankylostomiasis,  etc.). — Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the 
blood  here  is  very  similar  to  that  several  days  after  an  acute  loss.  The  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  is,  as  a  rule,  not  diminished  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the 
hemoglobin,  probably  on  account  of  the  processes  of  regeneration.  The  color-index 
is,  therefore,  less  than  1.  The  anisocytosis  and  poikilocytosis,  though  present,  also 
after  acute  hemorrhage,  as  well  as  the  megaloblasts,  are  more  pronounced  in  chronic 
bleeding.  This  is,  in  all  probability  due  to  the  continued  loss  of  plasma  and  the 
permanent  hydremic  nature  of  the  blood-plasma.  Another  difference  is  that  the 
leukocytes  are  not  increased  in  the  severe  cases  of  anemia  following  chronic  hemor- 
rhages, and  so  the  picture  approaches  more  and  more  that  of  pernicious  anemia,  with- 
out, however  (especially  in  regard  to  the  color- index  and  tne  volume  quotient)  co- 
inciding with  it  exactly.  The  number  of  polvnuclear  leukocytes  is  an  approxi- 
mate measure  of  the  regenerative  activity  of  the  bone-marrow  in  the  anemias  fol- 
lowing hemorrhage.     The  presence  of  nucleated  blood-corpuscles  is  another  indeXi 
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ERYTHREBUA  OR  POLYCYTHEMIA  (POLYCYTHEMIA  VERA  OR  RUBRA. 

POLYGLOBULIA) 

Numerous  descriptions  have  recently  appeared,  the  first  coming  from  Frendi 
writers/  of  a  peculiar  affection  of  middle-aged  adults,  which  consists  essenti&Ujr  ol  a 
more  or  less  marked  increase  of  the  erythrocytes  and  of  the  hemoglobin,  associated 
with  splenic  enlargement,  and,  further,  is  characterized  clinically  by  a  marked  redses 
or  cyanosis  of  the  face,  headache,  attacks  of  vomiting,  slight  albuminuria  with  cafStM, 
and  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  sputum,  vomitus,  and  feces.    The  autopsy  findiiigs 
indicate  that,  in  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  erythrocytes,  there  is  also  a  tiue 
plethora,  since  all  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  contain  an  excessive  Quantity  of  hknd. 
The  heart  is  normal  or  somewhat  enlarged.     In  several  cases  the  blood-pressure  via 
found  to  be  increased.     The  disease  appears  in  middle  life  and  lasts  for  many  yean. 
As  yet  there  is  no  accurate  information  as  to  any  change  in  the  bone-marrow.   Careful 
examinations  of  the  blood  in  these  cases  show  that  the  number  of  erythrocrtcs 
may  be  increased  to  12,000,000  per  c.mm.,  and  the  hemoglobin  to  200  per  cent,  (cor- 
rected).    Such  high  values  are,  however,  rare.     Usually  the  hemoglobm  is  about  120 
per  cent,  (corrected)  and  the  color-index  is  less  than  1.    The  number  of  leukocytes 
varies.    TUrk  always  found  leukocytosis  (up  to  36,000)  in  his  cases.     It  mar  be 
absent  (in  about  one-half  the  cases).     Myeloc3rtes  may  be  present;  the  eosinopJiiln 
and  mast-cells  may  be  increased :  polychromatophilia,  anisochromemia,  normoblastei 
and  myeloblasts  may  be  noted.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  increased. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  viscosity  of  the  total  blc^  and  of  the  plasma  alone  (Kott- 
mann).     It  is  still  doubtful  whether  all  cases  answering  to  this  description  are  one 
and  the  same  affection.    TUrk  believes  that,  in  some  of  the  cases  at  least,  there  is  a 
primary  hyperplasia  of  the  erythroblastic  bone-marrow,  with  increasea  function, 
in  favor  of  tnis  conception  is  the  f reauently  occurring  leukocytosis  and  the  finding  of 
myelocytes.    Tiirk  has  su^ested  the  name  of  erythremia  or  erythrocythemia  for 
this  disease,  and  contrasts  it  with  myeloid  leukemia,  as  the  red  cell  analogue  of  the 
latter.     The  author  believes,  however,  that  all  cases  described  in  the  literature  are 
not  to  be  considered  one  and  the  same  malady.     The  blood-picture  in  chronic  staai 
may  simulate  polycythemia  because  of  the  retention  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  ci4>- 
illaries  on  account  of  the  slow  current;  or  polycythemia  may  result  from  it,  since 
certain  oi^^ans,  in  consequence  of  this  "  sifting"  of  the  corpuscles,  contain  too  littJe 
hemoglobm,  and,  therefore,  more  active  blood-formation  results,  due  to  funcUonal 
adaptation  of  the  bone-marrow.    The  abnormally  high  blood-counts  are  in  favor 
of  this  possibility.    It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  primary  erythremia  like  that 
described  by  Tiirk.     However,  such  a  diagnosis  should  be  guarded,  and  one  should 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  condition  due  to  stasis.     The  following  case  of  the  author's 
is  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pathology  of  erythemia  and  of  iron  therapy. 
A  severe  chlorosis  was  so  benefited  by  the  admmistration  of  iron  that  the  hemo- 
globin rose  to  normal  and  the  red  cell  count  to  8,000,000. 

[A  case  of  erythremia  recently  reported  by  Kinnicut  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  blood  in  addition  to  the  findings  noted  above:  Viscosity  2.7  dmet 
normal,  specific  gravity  1065,  total  volume  of  blood  per  100  gms.  body  weight  nearly 
twice  normal,  red  cells  75  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  blood.  Coagulation  time  de- 
creased. Stem^  reports  finding  a  strikingly  red  marrow  in  the  long  bones.  It  ahnoet, 
if  not  guite,  replaces  the  normal  yellow  marrow.  In  it  there  is  often  a  distinct  in- 
crease m  the  nucleated  erythrocytes.  Weber,^  in  an  analysis  of  25  cases,  found  that 
much  of  the  bone-marrow  is  converted  from  normal  (fatty)  to  red  (active  blood-fonn- 
ing).  In  one  case  a  large  proportion  of  "  non-granulated  mononuclear  mjrelocytes'' 
or  **  myeloblasts"  were  reported.  There  is  thus  an  increase  in  erythro-  and  leuko- 
blastic  tissue,  the  latter  often  predominating.  The  splenomegaly  seems  to  be  due 
in  part  to  engorgement,  in  part,  to  hyperpkSia. — Ed.J 

LEUKEMIA 

The  chief  characteristic  of  leukemia  is  a  considerable  and  permanent  patholopc 
increase  of  the  mononuclear  leukocytes  in  patients  who  do  not  exhibit,  aside  from 

^  Vaquez,  Sem.  Med.,  1892;  Rendu  et  Widal,  Bull,  et  mto.  de  la  soc.  m^m-de* 
h6p.,  vol.  lii,  S6t.  1899,  p.  528.  Further  references  in  Ttirk's  article,  Wien.  klin. 
Woch.,  1904,  Nos.  6  and  7;  and  Stem,  Med.  Klinik,  1902,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

2  Med.  Klinik.  January  9,  1908. 

3  Weber,  Quarterly  Jour.  Med.,  October,  1908. 
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tAie   chADges  in  the  blood-forming  organs  (the  bone-marrow,  spleen,  and  lymph- 
nodes)  any  other  lesions  which  may  be  considered  primary. 

Formerly  leukocytosis  was  separated  from  leukemia,  in  a  very  arbitrary  way, 
aceordiiig  to  the  degree  of  increase  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.     If  the  propor- 
tion of  white  to  red  cells  reached  from  1  :  50  to  1  :  20,  the  affection  was  called  leu- 
kemic.    This  method  of  differentiation  was  shown  to  be  useless  in  the  early  studies 
of  le\ikemia  and  in  cases  of  severe  leukocytosis  associated  with  marked  anemia. 
When  £hrlich  emphasized  the  frequency  of  the  eosinophilic  leukocytes  in  myeloid 
leukemic  blood,  it  was  at  first  believed  that  he  had  found  a  reliable  point  of  differ- 
entiation between  leukemia  and  leukocytosis,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  a  correct 
one.      Since  the  morphology  of  the  leukocytes  has  been  more  accurately  studied, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  difference  between  leukemia  and  leukocytosis  is  neither 
one  of  gradation  nor  one  depending  upon  the  tinctorial  properties  of  the  leukoc3rtic 
jpranules,  but  that  the  true  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  leukemia  there  is  a  very 
great   increase  in  the  mononuclear  cells  which  dominate  the  blood-picture  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  may  even  exceed  the  numbers  of  the  polynuclear  type.     How- 
ever, this  does  not  sharply  define  leukemia,  because  there  are  other  diseases  with 
strikini;  increases  in  the  mononuclear  elements,  and  because  the  blood- picture  in 
leukeniia  may  present  wide  variations,  so  that  temporarily  it  hardly  differs  from  that 
of  a  leukocytosis  or  some  other  blood  disease  or,  indeed,  from  normal  blood.     A  defi- 
nite conception  of  the  disease  can,  in  realty,  therefore,  be  formed  only  from  the  whole 
clinical  picture  and  from  an  understanding  of  its  pathology. 

Since  lymphatic  is  to  be  sharply  differentiated  from  myeloid  leukemia^  the  path- 
ologic processes  which  determine  the  different  types  must  be  described  separately. 
But  it  IS  necessary  to  consider  the  historic  development  of  the  classification  in  order 
to  understand  them. 

Leukemias  were  formerly  classified,  according  to  the  associated  changes  in  the 
oigans,  as  splenic^  myelogenous,  and  lymphatic,  to  which  transition  or  mixed  forms 
were  added.  This  classification  is  no  longer  tenable  from  a  modern  hematologic 
standpoint.  The  blood  and  also  the  histologic  changes  in  the  organs,  which  show,  in 
one  case,  an  increase  in  the  myeloid,  in  another  an  increase  in  the  lymphatic,  tissue 
must  nowadayE  be  considered  as  deciding  the  classification. 

How  inaccurate  a  classification  based  on  macroscopic  changes  must  be,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  such  findings  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated  from  one  another. 
Tnus,  in  lymphatic  leukemia,  for  example,  even  if  the  hyperplastic  lymph-nodes  are, 
as  a  rule,  most  striking,yet  quite  regularly  the  lymphatic  tissue  disseminated  through- 
out the  body,  includinjj  that  in  the  bone- marrow  and  spleen,  is  equally  hyperplastic, 
and  the  latter  organ  will  be  much  enlarged.     The  assumption  that  a  purely  splenic 
leukemia,  i.  e.,  one  due  essentially  to  disease  of  the  spleen,  may  occur  is  equally 
untenable.     Besides,  according  to  recent  studies,  the  spleen  has  but  little  to  do 
with  blood-formation  in  adults,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  even  in  those  leukemias 
which  seem  to  deserve  the  name  splenic,  because  of  the  great  size  of  the  spleen,  not 
only  are  constant  changes  found  m  the  bone-marrow,  but  the  spleen  itself  under- 
goes myeloid  degeneration,  and  it  is  the  myeloid  elements  of  the  blood  which  are  in- 
creasedf  in  num^rs.    Finally,  with  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  so-called  splenic 
leukemia  is  really  a  myeloid  form,  the  distinction  between  splenic  and  myelogenous 
leukemia  loses  its  old  significance.     The  clinical  conception  of  mixed  forms  {e.  g., 
the  splenolymphatic,  lymphatic  myelogenous,  etc.),  is,  therefore,  of  no  value,  since 
in  this  gross  sense  practically  all  forms  are  mixed. 

Ehrlich  and  Lazarus  have  recommended  subdividing  leukemia  into  two  types, 
based  upon  the  blood-examination :  lymphoid  leukemia  or  lymphemia  and  myeloid 
leukemia  or  myelemia.     The  associated  changes  in  the  organs  may  be  described 
in  connection  with  these  terms;  for  instance,  a  lymphemia  with  splenic  tumor, 
or  a  myelemia  with  a  splenic  tumor  and  swelling  of  the  lymph-nodes.     Besides  the 
older  terms,  lymphatic  and  myelogenous  are  not  analogous  to  the  present  ones,  lymph- 
oid and  myeloid,  because  with  the  older  names,  as  the  expression  myelogenous  shows, 
the  old  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  increased  leukocyt-es  persisted,  whereas  the  terms 
lymphoid  and  myeloid  refer  to  the  character  of  the  hyperplastic  tissue  and  not  to 
diseased  oi^^ans.    This  tissue  is  known  to  be  disseminated  throughout  the  body  or 
(the  myeloid)  at  least  to  develop  everywhere.     The  new  names  lymphoid  and 
myeloid  accordingly  imply  the  existence  of  a  systemic  disease  characterized  by  hyper- 
plasia of  the  lymphoid  tissue,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  myeloid  tissue,  on  the  other. 
This  involves  every  part  of  the  body  where  the  anatomic  character  of  the  tissue 
permits.     According  to  NSgeli,  the  generalization  of  this  hyperplasia  does  not  depend 
upon  metastases,  as  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumors,  but  upon  the  almost  ubiquitous 
presence  of  preformed  lymphoid  tissue,  and  upon  the  fact  that  it,  like  myeloid  tissue, 
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can  be  developed  everjrwhere  in  the  adventitia  of  the  vessels,  metaplasUcal^.  (See 
Nageli,  Blutkrankheiten  and  Blutdiagnostik,  1907,  pp.  179  and  133.) 

Leukemia  may^  therefore^  he  defined  as  a  systemic  disease,  characterized  by  kfpe- 
plasia  of  preformed  lymphoid  or  myeloid  tissue,  or  of  their  forerunnerSj  in  which,  in  od- 
dition  to  hyperplasia  in  the  organs,  the  blood  is  more  or  less  overrun  with  hyperplastic  cdh. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  sharp  distiiK- 
tion  formerly  drawn  between  so-called  lymphoid  and  myeloid  leukemia;  becus 
in  myeloid  leukemia  cells  resembling  Ivmphocytes  do  appear  in  the  blood.  The 
phenomenon  was  originally  explained  by  assuming  that  the  bone-marrow  mi(dit 
produce  lymphocytes  even  under  normal  conditions,  so  that  in  a  leukemia  arisiDf 
from  this  organ  the  lymphocytes  would  naturally  be  increased.  These  wctb  the 
cases  which  were  formerly  termed  mixed-cell  leukemias,  because  it  was  thought  ibat 
they  presented  to  a  certain  decree  a  mixture  of  the  two  types  of  leukemia.  One 
still  encounters  this  expression  m  the  literature. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  blending  of  two  diseases  so  fundamentally  (iiffe^ 
ent,  both  clinically  and  morphologically,  as  lymphoid  and  myeloid  leukemia,  bectoK 
the  lymphoid  and  myeloid  tissue  and  their  corresponding  cells  in  the  blood,  boUi 
in  their  numbers  and  their  proportions,  behave  like  antagonists.  Nageli  has,  bov- 
ever,  the  author  believes,  solved  the  difficulty  by  showing  that  the  ceBs  reBembling 
lymphocytes,  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  an  otherwise  characteristic  mye- 
loid leukemia,  and  which  might  be  called  Ivmphoid  c^lls,  are  not  true  lymphocytes, 
but  immature,  undiflferentiated  marrow-cells,  which  he  calls  myeloblasts.  The  ciiir- 
acteristics  which  distinguish  these  cells  from  lymphocytes  have  been  given  abo\'e 
(p.  793,  PI.  5,  Fig.  1,  /,  and  Fig.  3,  No.  21,  and  PL  6,  Fig.  2,  No.  14). 

CHRONIC  LYMPHOID  LEUKEMIA  (CHRONIC  LYMPHATIC  LEUKEMLi) 

(See  PL  8,  Fig,  4) 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  blood-picture  in  this  disease  is  the  absohite 
and  relative  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  up  to  90  per  cent.,  or,  indeed,  to  99  percent, 
of  the  total  leukocjrte  count.  The  small  lymphocytes  usually  predominate.  The 
absolute  number  may  be  several  hundred  thousand,  rarely  over  one  million.  Tbe» 
is  rarely  an  absolute  increase  in  the  other  leukocytes.  Myelocytes  are  seldom  present 
and  then  sparsely.  Eoslnophiles  and  mast-ceUs  are  few.  The  hemoglobin,  as  vdl 
as  the  number  of  red  cells,  may  remain  normal  for  a  long  time.  Later  there  is  m 
oligochromemia  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  r^  cells.  Then  tlie  blood- 
picture  resembles  that  of  pernicious  anemia  (me^aloblasts,  normoblasts,  anisocytoas, 
megalocytes,  polychromatophilia,  and  basophihc  stippUng  of  the  red  cells).  TTw 
blood  of  chronic  lymphoid  leukemia  has  no  striking  macroscopic  charactei^dcs 
except  the  oligochromemia;  never  the  yellow  color  sometimes  observed  in  mydoid 
leukemia.  The  dilution  made  for  hemoglobin  estimation  is  often  turbid,  because 
the  lymphocytes  are  not  dissolved. 

Nageli,  in  particular,  has  shown  that  the  lymphocytes  present  the  foUowii^ 
variations  from  normal  cells.  These  are  of  especial  imi>ortance  in  the  diagnosis  tf 
the  increase  in  the  leukocytes  be  not  marked. 

1.  The  protoplasm  may  be  even  more  scanty  than  in  normal  cells,  and  recognif- 
able  only  as  a  narrow  margin  around  the  almost  naked  nucleus. 

2.  The  nucleus  often  contains  less  chromatin,  and,  therefore,  when  stained, 
appears  lighter  than  normal.     (See  PI.  5,  Fig.  3.) 

3.  The  size  of  the  lymphocytes  varies  more  than  normally.  Besides  the  smafl 
cells,  large  lymphocytes  with  pale  nuclei  are  always  present.  (See  p.  793  and  PL  4, 
Fig  3.)  The  number  of  these  cells  usually  increases  during  the  acute  exacerbations 
of  the  disease,  thus  bridging  the  gap  between  it  and  acute  lymphoid  leukemia.  Some 
of  the  large  lymphocytes  snow  lobulation  and  cleavage  of  the  nuclei,  described  by 
Rieder.     (See  p.  793  and  PI.  5,  Fig.  3,  Nos.  22  and  23.) 

4.  Sometimes  these  large  lympnoc3rtes  predominate,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  lympb* 
Old  leukemia. 

5.  The  azure  granulations  present  in  one-third  of  all  normal  lymphocytes  are  , 
usually  absent  in  lymphatic  leukemia  (Nageli).      However,  the  author  has  also 
found  them  in  this  disease. 

The  protozoan  cellular  parasites  found  by  Ldwit  and  Mannabeig,  but  not  ocffl- 
firmed  by  other  writers,  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

In  regard  to  the  other  clinical  findings,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  usualtr 
extensive  swelling  of  the  lymph-nodes,  particularly  those  of  the  neck,  in  which  it 
usually  begins.  These  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  an  apple.  They 
are  usually  not  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  rarely  break  down  or  discharge,  even  if  they 
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very  soft  to  the  touch.      The  spleen  is  aknost  always  enlarged,  biit  usually  to 
a  inoclerate  degree,  rarely  attaining  the  enormous  size  of  the  spleen  of  myeloid  leu- 
kemic.   The  bones  may  be  sensitive  to  percussion.     Affections  of  the  skin  are  very 
frequent  and  quite  characteristic  of  chronic  lymphatic  leukemia.     Pruritus,  urticarial 
eruptions,  and  lymphoma-Uke  growths  of  the  skin,  which  may  develop  into  large 
tumors,  occur,  particularly  in  the  face  (lymphoderm  pemiciosa).     Lymphomatous 
tumors  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  lingual  foUicles,  as  well  as  of  the  sahvary  and  lacri- 
mal glands,  and  infiltration  of  mucous  membranes,  may  develop,  and  by  ulceration 
may  grive  rise  to  hemorrhage.     The  Uver  also  may  be  more  or  less  increased  in  size, 
Bometimes  resembling  a  tumor.     The  Bence-Jones  protein  may  be  demonstrated  in 
the  urine.     The  eye-grounds  often  show  hemorrhages,  fatty  degeneration,  and  in- 
filtration of  the  retina.     Even  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes 
may  occur. 

ACUTE  LYMPHOID  LEUKEMIA  (ACUTE  LYMPHATIC  LEUKEMIA) 

{See  PL  8,  Fig.  4) 

The  blood-findings  in  acute  lymphoid  leukemia  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  those 
of  the  chronic  form,  but  the  ohgochromemia  is  usually  much  more  pronounced. 
The  same  turbidity  is  of  ten  noted  in  the  dilutions  made  for  hemoglobin  estimations. 
There  are  the  same  predominance  of  lymphocytes  and  the  same  relative  suppression 
of  the  other  white  elements.  One  peculiarity  is  that  the  increase  in  the  lymphocytes 
in  some  cases  (failure  of  the  lympnoid  tissue  to  react)  may  remain  relatively  shght 
(«.  g.,  20,000).  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  excessive  numbers  (up  to  200,000)  are  present. 
The  counts  may  be  subnormal  for  short  periods  at  the  begmning  of  the  disease  and 
just  before  death.  This  last  finding  shows  the  transition  to  acute  i>seudoleukemia 
which,  under  the  form  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  and  severe  anemia  may  rapidly 
prove  fatal.  The  pathologic  lymphocytes,  especially  the  larger  forms  (p.  793),  which 
stain  -with  .difi^culty,  usually  predominate.  They  are  of  importance  in  the  dia^osis 
of  cases  where  the  number  of  lymphocytes  is  not  at  all  or  but  little  increased.  How- 
ever, large  forms  may  be  persistently  absent  from  the  blood  in  the  acute  type. 
The  lymphocrjrtes  usually  lack  azure  granulations  (Nageli),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  normal  lymphocytes,  though  the  author  has  foimd  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
precisely  as  in  chronic  lymphoid  leukemia. 

In  its  general  clinical  course  acute  lymphatic  leukemia  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  chronic  form  as  an  acute  infectious  disease  of  high  virulence  bears  to  a 
milder,  chronic  infection.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  acute 
and  chronic  leukemia  merely  from  the  duration.  The  difiference  between  the  very 
acute  (lasting  a  few  days)  and  the  very  chronic  (lasting  several  years)  is  quite  plain. 
A  sudden  onset  with  pronounced  symptoms  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
acute  form.  The  acute  form  not  infrequently  occurs  in  young  people,  even  in 
children,  whereas  to  the  best  of  the  author's  knowledge  the  chiomc  form  has 
never  been  observed  in  early  life.  The  most  acute  cases  (frequently  not  diag- 
nosed) may  rapidly  prove  fatal,  simulating  a  severe  purpura  (so-called  morbus 
maculosus  Werlhoni)  (p.  841).  Other  cases  assume  the  characteristics  of  scorbutus 
or  of  a  gan^nous  (frequently  hemorrhagic)  septic  angina,  and  are  recognized  only 
after  examination  of  the  blood.  The  hemorrnagic  diathesis  plays  an  important 
r61e  in  the  clinical  picture  of  acute  lymphoid  leukemia.  Cutaneous  hemorrhages 
are  more  common  than  in  the  chronic  forms,  but  the  skin  affections  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  lymph-nodes  show  less  tendency  to  sweUing  and  may  not  be  enlarged  at 
all— a  symptom  which  is  extremely  misleading.  The  spleen  is,  indeed,  enlarged, 
but  less  markedly  than  in  the  chronic  form.     The  same  is  true  of  the  liver. 

Acute  lymphoid  leukemia  may  occur  in  combination  with  chloroma  (so-called 
Mfrolettkemia,  Nfigeli).  Its  place  in  the  classification  is  shown  in  the  table  on 
p.  838. 

CHRONIC   MYELOID  LEUKEMIA   (MYELEMIA) 

(See  PL  8,  Fig.  5,  PL  4,  Fig.  2,  and  PL  5,  Fig.  1) 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  blood-picture  in  myeloid  leukemia  is  the  presence 
of  numerous  leukocytic  elements  originating  in  the  bone-marrow.  The  number 
of  such  cells  is  often  enormous  (up  to  300,000  or  400,000  or  over).  The  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  myelocytes  is  particularly  characteristic,  although  the  polynu- 
clear  or  polymorphonuclear  leukocytes  usually  predominate  both  absolutely  and 
relatively.  The  polynuclear  neutrophiles  may  be  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  count. 
Even  the  polymorpnonuclear  eosinophiles  and  the  mast-cells  are  absolutely  and 
Bometimes  relative^  increased  in  number.     The  neutrophile  myelocytes  may  con- 
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stitute  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  count,  and  the  total  myelocyte  count  (neutnqahile, 
eosinophile,  and  basophile)  may  exceed  that  of  the  polymorphonuclears.    The  eoam- 
ophile  myelocytes  are  numerous,  and  basophile  or  mast-cell  myelocytes  are  present 
in  var^ng  numbers.     The  blood  also  contains  more  or  fewer  myeloblasts,  whieh, 
accordmg  to  N^eli,  make  up  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  leukocyte  coont. 
L^rge  mononuclear  cells  are  scanty,  but,  according  to  the  author's  observations,  the 
transition  forms  are  often  numerous.    The  lymphocytes  are  relatively  diminisfaed, 
but  their  absolute  number  is  usually  somewhat  increased.    They  are  easily  confused 
with  myeloblasts,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  the  erroneous  conception  of  a  mixed  oefi 
lymphatic  myelogenous  leukemia  in  cases  where  the  latter  cells  are  numerous  (see 
below).      According  to  NSgeli,  they  are  best  differentiated  bv  the  number  of  bo- 
cleoli,  lymphocytes  never  having  more  than  two,  while  myeloblasts  possess  three  or 
more  (uiemsa's,  Leishman,  or  pyronin  methyl-green  stains,  PL  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  24). 
The  presence  of  abnormally  small,  so-called  dwarf  forms  of  all  varieties  of  leuko- 
cytes, especially  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  and  the  neutrophile  myelocytes,  is 
noteworthy  (PL  5,  Fig.  1).     The  number  and  appearance  as  well  as  the  aire  of  the 
granules  vary  greatly.     Basophile  granulations  are  found  in  the  eosinophile  and 
neutrophile  celb  interspersed  among  the  granulations  peculiar  to  the  latter.    Titer 
are  regarded  as  immature  forms  of  such  normal  granules  (PL  5,  Fig.  3,  No.  lb*. 
Cells  in  which  the  granules  are  barely  visible  and  appear  to  be  |ust  developing  are  not 
uncommon.     One  should,  however,  exercise  caution  in  judging  of  granulations  in 
Jenner,  Giemsa,  or  Leishman  preparations.     These  stains  are  not  always  satisfactory 
and  may  lead  to  error,  because  not  all  of  the  granulations  are  brought  out  dearly. 
To  the  inexperienced  observer,  the  numerous  abnormal  forms  are  particularly  eon- 
fusing.     They  are  not  always  to  be  classified  with  absolute  certainty,  even  by  an 
expert.     The  constant  and  distinguishing  characteristic  is,  however,  the  enonnoos 
number  of  mononuclear  elements  of  the  oone-marrow,  with  characteristic  granula- 
tions, which  are,  for  the  most  part,  neutrophilic,  but  also  in  almost  every  case  eodn- 
ophilic  and  basophilic.     In  making  a  diagnosis  it  is  strongly  advisable  not  to  be 
content  with  the  relative  (percentage)  counts  of  the  individual  varieties  of  cells,  bat 
to  calculate  the  absolute  number.      Thus,  conclusions  as  to  what  ceUs  are  really 
increased  in  number  may  be  reached,  whereas  mere  differential  counts  leave  one  in 
doubt  on  this  point.    Temporary  changes  in  the  blood-picture  may  be  represented  by 
curves  of  the  individual  cell  typ)es. 

There  is  usually  moderate  oligochromemia  and  a  moderate  diminution  in  tbe 
number  of  red  ceUs.  The  color-index  is  about  1.  Anisocytosis  and  moderate 
poikilocytosis  are  usually  present,  while  in  severe  cases  megalocytes  may  be  found. 
As  a  rule,  polychromatopniha,  basophilic  degeneration,  and  normoblasts,  megalo- 
blasts,  and  mtermediate  forms  of  nucleated  red  cells  are  found.  The  blood-plates  are 
usually  increased  in  numbers. 

In  consequence  of  its  large  content  of  myeloid  cells  the  blood  gives  a  distipc* 
oxydase  reaction  (p.  856  et  seq.)  in  the  presence  of  guaiac  without  turpaitine. 
In  severe  cases  the  blood  may  appear  yellowish  or  ochre  colored.  The  blood  and 
the  plasma  itself  are  very  viscid  (Kottmann),  so  that  good  smears  are  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  make.  The  dilutions  made  in  estimating  the  hemoglobin  are  often  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  leukocytes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Charcot's  ciystab 
have  been  seen  repeatedly  in  fresh  preparations,  though,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  them.  Tney  seem  to  depend  on  the  increase  of  eosinophiles  and  are  re- 
garded as  derivatives  of  the  latter.     (See  p.  707  et  seq.) 

The  blood-picture  described  above  may  present  many  variations  even  while  the 
patient  is  under  observation.  The  number  of  the  cells  with  eosinophile  and  baeo- 
phile  granulations  is  particularly  variable.  According  to  Lazarus,  mast-cells  and 
basophile  myelocytes  may  be  47  per  cent,  of  the  tot3  leukocytes.  In  rare  cases 
the  neutropnile  cells  are  very  few  (Sclileip).  On  account  of  the  unreliability  d 
Jenner 's,  Leishman 's,  and  Giemsa's  stains  in  this  respect  the  author  would  strongly 
advise  caution  in  making  such  an  assumption  without  studying  triacid  preparatioiis. 
Nageli  occasionally  found  enormous  numbers  of  myeloblasts  (in  one  case,  54  percent 
of  268,000).  He  calls  such  cases  myeloblasthemia ;  or  if  such  increase  be  permanent, 
myeloblastic  leukemia.  Such  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  lymphoid  leukemia.  In 
regard  to  the  avoidance  of  such  mistakes  through  the  distinction  of  lymphocvttf 
and  myeloblasts  see  pp.  793  and  836.  In  cases  where  the  myeloblasts  are  so  markedhr 
increased,  transition  forms  between  myeloblasts  and  myelocytes  are  usualfy  found. 
These  cells  resemble  myelocytes,  but  contain  few  granules.  Nfigeli,  with  some  reason, 
considers  the  alleged  transition  between  myeloid  and  lymphoid  leukemia  to  be  in 
reality  a  transition  between  ordinary  myeloid  leukemia  and  myeloblastic  leukemia. 
All  kinds  of  anomalies  are  observed  during  the  administration  of  arsenic  or  trea^ 
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znent  with  x-rays.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  in  intercurrent  infections  the  total 
leukocvtes  may  be  markedly  decreased,  so  that  the  blood-picture  may  be  trans- 
f  ormecl  into  a  simple  polynuclear  leukocytosis  or  may  become  almost  normal. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  myelocytes  majr  nearly  all  disappear.  Quincke  ^  has 
observed  a  similar  change  after  tuberculin  injections,  and  it  may  occur  without  evi- 
dent cause. 

Among  the  other  clinical  signs  of  myeloid  leukemia  should  be  mentioned, 
first  of  all,  a  frequently  enormous  increase  m  the  size  of  the  hardened  s|)leen.  (See 
JFig.  170,  p.  379.)  Over  it,  one  not  imconmionly  hears  perisplenic  friction  sounds, 
probably  often  due  to  infarction.  The  liver  is  usually  greatly  enlaiged.  The 
lymph-nodes  may  or  may  not  be  enlarged.  They  are  seldom  so  laige  as  in  lym- 
phoid leukemia.  Chrome  nephritis  and  ascites,  the  fluid  containing  myelocytes, 
are  not  imcommon.  There  may  be  a  febrile  rise  in  temperature.  The  eye-grounds 
often  exhibit  hemorrhages,  areas  of  degeneration  on  the  retina,  and  a  peculiar  thick- 
ening of  the  vessel-walls,  due  to  infiltration  of  the  adventitia  with  leukocytes.  In 
the  urine,  uric  acid  and  aUoxuiic  bodies  are  often  increased,  and  uric-acid  crystals 
and  amorphous  urates  are  found  in  the  sediment. 

Ldwit's  observations  of  protozoan  ceUular  parasites  in  the  leukocytes  have  not 
be^i  confirmed. 

The  diagnosis  of  myeloid  leukemia  is  usually  easy,  the  more  so  as  the  large 
splenic  tumor  suggests  it  and  calls  for  a  complete  examination  of  the  blood.     Des- 

Eite  this,  however,  there  are  cases  which  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  marked 
^ukocytosis  with  numerous  myelocytes.  According  to  Engel,  these  may  be  10  per 
cent,  (m  diphtheria) ;  according  to  NfigeU,  25  per  cent,  (in  pernicious  anemia  compli- 
cated by  sepsis).  !ui  such  cases  the  absence  of  eosinophiles  (except  in  scarlet  fever) 
and  mast-cells  usually  excludes  leukemia.  Unless  the  other  clinical  symptoms  are  con- 
sidered, the  large  numbers  of  myelocytes  and  the  high  leukocytosis  sometimes  seen 
in  multiple  myeloma  (p.  841)  and  in  granuloma  (p.  839  et.seq.)  cannot  always 
be  differentiated  from  myeloid  leukemia.  The  difficulty  here  probably  depends  on 
the  fact  that  in  these  cases  the  condition  of  the  bone-marrow  is  very  closely  related 
to,  a  not  identical  with,  that  of  leukemia.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
sometimes  striking  increase  in  myelocytes  in  infantile  peeudoleukemic  anemia. 
The  facts  that  the  disease  runs  a  more  favorable  course  and  that  true  myeloid  leu- 
kemia is  not  apt  to  occur  in  early  infancy  are  all  that  serve  to  establish  a  diagnosis. 
For  so-called  leukanemia  see  p.  839. 

ACUTE   MYELOID   LEUKEMIA  (ACUTE  MYELOBLASTIC   LEUKEMIA*  N*AgELI) 

Acute  myeloid  leukemia  has  been  recognized  but  a  few  years  because  formerly 
all  acute  leukemias  were  considered  lymphatic.  The  monocellular  elements  foimd 
in  the  blood  of  this  form  resemble  lymphocytes.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  lymphoid 
cells.  Careful  investigation  shows,  however,  that  these  cells  are  the  myeloblasts 
described  by  Nft^h,  i.  c,  they  look  like  lymphocytes,  but  belong  to  the  myelocyte 
order  of  stiU  undifferentiated  marrow-ceUs.  The  chief  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view 
18  the  presence  of  transition  forms  between  these  structures  and  the  myelocytes. 
In  cases  of  this  disease  an  enormous  number  of  myeloblasts  may  be  found  (up  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  total  leukocytes).  The  malady  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks, 
grave  symptoms  of  a  hemorrhagic  nature,  ulcerative  stomatitis,  and  severe  anemia 
supervening.  There  may  be  no  swelling  of  the  lymph-nodes,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
chronic  form,  even  the  spleen  may  be  but  slightly  enlaiged. 

THE  LYMPHOMATOSES  AND  THE  LYMPHOID  PSEUDOLEUKEMIAS 

Under  the  name  lymphoid  or  lymphatic  pseudoleukemia  have  been  grouped  a 
number  of  diseases  which,  although  without  tne  typical  blood-picture,  do  resemble 
leukemia  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  lymph-nocfes  and  spleen  are  concerned  and 
which  are,  therefore,  conceived  to  be  systemic  diseases  of  the  lymphoid  tissue. 

They  are  probably,  however,  closely  related  to  leukemia  in  character,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  existence  of  transition  forms  of  true  leukemia.  Since  the  occurrence 
of  transition  types  between  the  aleukemic  and  the  leukemic  forms,  as  well  as  the 
relationship  of  the  two  diseases  is  generally  accepted,  lymphoid  leukemia  and 
lymphoid  pseudoleukemia  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  general  term 
lymphomatosis  or  lymphocytomatosis.  In  addition  the  sublymphemic  forms  are 
custinguished  from  tne  aleukemic  and  the  leukemic,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  types. 
The  interrelations  of  the  individual  types  are  represented  in  the  table  below.      To 

^  Den(  Areh.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1902,  vol.  Ixxvi. 
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complete  the  presentation  of  the  terminolo^r  it  may  be  stated  that  Pappenbeim, 
regarding  multiple  myeloma  of  the  bones  (Kamer's  disease,  see  p.  841)  as  the  myeloid 
aimlogue  of  lymphoid  pseudoleukemia,  calls  it  myeloid  pseudalevkemia. 

Certain  tvpes  designated  lymphosarcoma  (Kundrat)  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  aleukemic  lymphomatosis,  though  they  present  the  same  histologic  picture. 
They  differ  from  true  sarcoma  in  this  respect,  but  resemble  it  in  that  they  are,  at  law! 
in  the  beginning,  localized  and  later  become  general  by  metastasis  after  the  manner 
of  malignant  tumors.  The  author  finds  this  distinction  xery  difficult  to  apply.  It 
cannot  be  considered  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  infiltratmg  tumors,  and  is  more 
properly  appUed  to  pseudoleukemic  lymphomatosis,  as  is  brought  out  in  the  table 
below,  because  many  cases  of  the  latter  which  later  impress  one  as  systemic  dis- 
eases may  begin  as  local  manifestations.  This  is  true  of  many  lymphomata  leading 
to  pronounced  leukemia. 

Moreover,  there  has  arisen  a  considerable  clinical  difficulty  since  the  demonstn- 
tion  of  a  greater  variability  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in  the  diaeaaes 
which  present  the  macroscopic  picture  of  lymphoid  pseudoleukemia  and  which  are 
accompanied  by  generalized  enlargement  of  the  Ivmph-nodes  and  spleen.  Bcade, 
the  affections  just  descrrbed,  appropriately  named  pseudoleukemic  lymphomatoos, 
there  are  others  which,  despite  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  general  clinical  pic- 
ture of  lymphoma,  exhibit  a  very  different  histology.  Instead  of  an  exclusive 
proliferation  of  the  lymphocytes,  we  find  a  polymorpnous  cell  picture  conaistiog  of 
tai^e  endothelioid  cells,  fibroblasts,  epithelioid  cells,  and  giant-cells  mixed  with  lyn^ib- 
ocytes,  thus  resembling  inflammatory  granulation  tissue,  so  that,  following  the 
example  of  Kundrat  and  Benda,  the  enlai-ged  nodes  have  been  called  granulomata. 
Even  these  granulomata  are  often  just  as  generalized  systemic  diseases  (^^ranuionuh 
tosis)  as  are  the  true  lymphomatoses.  Hence  the  clinical  differentiation  is  naturally 
very  difficult.  For  some  of  these  (malignant  granulomata)  no  cause  has  been  demon- 
strated, whereas  others,  because  of  their  content  of  tubercles  and  giant-cells,  are 
known  to  be  tuberculous  and  still  others  luetic.  These  granulomata  must,  therefore, 
be  distinguished  from  the  true  lymphomatoses. 

The  clinical  differentiation  of  true  pseudoleukemic  lymphomatosis  from  granti- 
lomatosis  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  because  neither  influences  the  blood- 
picture  to  any  marked  de^ee.  The  blood  in  the  former,  however,  usually  shows 
certain  distinctive  peculiarities  which  are  discussed  below. 


A  Classification  op  the  True  Ltiiphomatoses 
(Excluding  granulomatoses) 
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True  Lymphoid  Pseudoleukemia. — Under  this  title  are  usuaUy  included  the 
aleukemic  and  sublymphemic  forms  of  the  lymphomatoses,  excluding  chloromata  azni 
the  localized  lymphosarcomata  (Kundrat).  The  sublymphemic  forms  are  most 
frequently  and  most  surely  to  be  diagnosed  as  true  lymphomatoses.  The  character- 
istic to  wliich  Pincus  has  called  attention,  and  which  has  recently  been  considered 
pathognomonic  of  these  cases,  is  a  so-called  relative  lymphocytosis.  Thus  the 
lymphocytes  may  make  up  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  a  normal  or  slightly  increased  totAi 
count  of  5000  to  10,000.  This  finding  indicates  the  relation  of  this  type  to  the  lyin- 
phatic  form,  i.  e.,  lymphoid  leukemia.     For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lymphocytes  in 

^  The  terms  benign  and  malignant  are  here  used  in  the  pathologic-anatomic 
sense.  Malignant  refers  to  aggressive  growths  which  proliferate  into  and  destroy 
neighboring  tissues;  benign,  to  the  opposite.  The  anatomically  benign  fonna  may, 
of  course,  be  mahgnant  from  a  clinical  or  prognostic  standpoint. 
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i;bkese  so-called  relative  l^rmphocytoses  are  aliso  absclviely  increased,  and  it  would, 

t*hierefore,  seem  more  suitable  to  consider  not  a  relative,  but  an  absolute,  increase 

of  the  lymphocytes  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  to  term  it  the  '*  8ubl3rm- 

plieinic  constitution, "  since  this  would  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  change. 

The  indefinite  boundary  between  this  malady  and  lymphoid  leukemia  depends  on 

t^e  nature  of  the  case.     A  sharp  line  between  pseudoleukemia  and  leukemia  cannot 

l>e  drawn  because,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  stages  of  the  latter,  particularly  in 

€xcute  lymphoid  leukemia,  the  lymphocyte  increase  may  be  lacking,  and,  on  the  other 

hand,   pseudoleukemia   may  temporarily  assume  a  true  leukemic  blood-picture. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  this  sublymphemic  condition  it  is  also  essential  that  there  be 

many  lymphocytes  of  the  atypical  form  described  on  p.  834  (Nfigeli).    These  cells  are 

not,  however,  pathognomonic,  because  they  may  occur  also  in  other  lymphocytoses 

«.  g.,  in  typhoid  fever.     The  blood  in  these  cases  shows  a  certain  degree  of  anemia 

-with  the  same  characteristics  as  in  lymphoid  leukemia  (p.  834). 

The  remaining  clinical  picture  of  true  lymphoid  pseudoleukemia  is  characterized 
by:  (1)  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-nodes  and  spleen;  (2)  absence  of  fever  and  of  the 
diazo-reaction;  (3)  the  freouent  appearance  of  signs  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  in 
the  later  stages;  (4)  an  infiltration  with  lymphocytes  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and 
maminsB  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  pharynx. 

There  are  also  acute  forms  of  lymphoid  pseudoleukemia  (see  table  p.  838),  which, 
as  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii  rapidly  prove  fatal.  These  are  rarely  connected 
with  the  swelling  of  the  lymph-nodes  and  need  not  give  rise  to  any  sublymphemic 
peculiarity  of  the  blood.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  often  made  only  after  histo- 
logic examination  of  the  lymph-nodes.     (See  p.  841.) 

Knndrat's  Lymphosarcoma. — According  to  Nfigeli,  the  blood-picture  of 
localized,  so-called  Kundrai^Sf  lymphosarcoma  differs  from  that  of  true  pseudoleu- 
kemia by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  neutrophile  leukocytosis  and  a  relative  diminu- 
tion of  the  lymphocytes.  The  chief  point  in  the  differential  diagnosis  is,  however, 
the  absence  of  absolute  generahzation  and  the  relatively  slight  involvement  of  the 
spleen  and  fiver.  However,  this  is  not  an  unrestricted  criterion,  at  least  in  the  early 
sta^:es,  because  even  true  lymphatic  leukemia  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  tumor 
limited  at  first  to  the  cervical  or  mediastinal  nodes.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  since 
even  the  blood-findings  are  not  always  decisive,  the  author  considers  the  clinical 
diagnosis  of  Kundrat's  lymphosarcoma  very  difficult. 

Granulomatosis. — ^According  to  Nageli,  some  cases  of  granulomatosis  ^ive 
lise  to  a  marked  neutrophile  leukocytosis  (up  to  50,000),  sometimes  with  eosmo- 
philia  and  frequently  with  numbers  of  myelocytes.  The  lymphocytes  are  absolutely 
and  relatively  diminished  because  of  the  involvement  of  the  lymph-nodes.  Some- 
times there  are  periods  in  which  the  mast-cells  are  increased.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  anemia.  Nageli  found  polychromatophilia  and  basophilic  degeneration  of 
the  red  cells  without  ofi^ochromemia  in  one  case  due  to  tuberculosis. 

The  clinical  picture  is,  however,  to  be  differentiated  from  that  of  true  lymphoid 
pseudoleukemia  oy  the  absence  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  and  of  infiltration  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  spleen  may  be  swollen.  P^ever  and  the  diazo- 
reaction  are  frequently  observed.  There  is  a  characteristic  alternation  of  febrile  and 
afebrile  periods  (chronic  relapsing  fever,  Ebstein).  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  tuber- 
culous granulomatosis  the  tuoercuhn  test  is  often  negative.  The  injection  of  tuber- 
culin into  the  lymph-nodes  should  be  tried,  of  course,  only  with  extreme  caution. 
The  results  of  antisyphifitic  treatment  are  naturally  of  great  importance  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  specific  granuloma. 

THE  SO-CALLED   LEUKANEMIA 

Under  this  name  Leube  and  Ameth,*  and  subsequently  Luce,^  have  described 
blood-affections  in  which  the  phenomena  of  myelogenous  leukemia  and  pernicious 
anemia  occurred  simultaneously  (myelocytes,  megalob lasts,  red  metaplasia  of  the 
bone-marrow).  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  cases  should  be  regarded  as 
a  species  of  myeloid  leukemia.  Later  observations  have  shown,  however,  that 
these  cases  haraly  form  a  uniform  and  independent  malady,  but  that  some  may  be 
regarded  as  true  pernicious  anemia,  in  which  Schindler  has  proved  the  presence  of 
myelocytes,  and  some  as  myeloid  pseudoleukemia.  (See  Kahler's  disease,  p.  8^1.) 
For  a  criticism  of  the  theory  of  **  leukanemia"  see  Morawitz,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  1907,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  parts  4  and  5. 

*  Leube,  Deut.  Klinik,  1902,  No.  42;  Leube  and  Ameth,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  vol.  Ixix. 

2  Luce,  ibid.,  vol.  Ixxvii,  parts  3  and  4. 
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THE  BLOOD  IN  PARASITIC  DISEASES 

In  regard  to  the  eosinophilia  occurring  in  aU  these  diseases  see  p.  80S. 

AnkyLoatoma  Dtuxienale. — ^The  anemia  resulting  from  an  infection  with  this 
parasite  may  be  of  high  grade.  The  red  cells  may  fall  to  1,500,000,  the  hemc^lobm 
to  18  per  cent.  In  contrast  to  pernicious  anemia  the  color-index  is  usua%  fes 
than  1.  The  author  can  find  no  data  relative  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  m^ab- 
blasts.     With  the  increase  of  the  anemia  the  eosinophiles  disappear. 

Bothriocephalus  Lotus, — In  those  cases  which  give  rise  to  anemia  the  picture  typ- 
ical of  the  pernicious  form  is  presented  (with  megaloblasts,  megalocytes,  increase  m 
the  color-index,  polychromatophilia,  and  basophil  stippling  of  the  red  cells,  poikik>- 
cytosis,  and  leukopenia) .  Also  aplastic  forms  without  megaloblasts  and  with  a  yeUor 
bione-marrow  have  been  described.  As  the  symptoms  of  anemia  become  pronounced, 
the  eosinophilia  previously  present  decreases  and  finally  disappears.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  parasite  there  is  usually  an  inmiediate  improvement  or,  indeed,  a  per- 
manent cure.  Exceptions  to  this  do,  however,  occur.  The  author  has  persooialhr 
observed  a  relapse  in  a  case  which  showed  at  autop^  that  the  parasite  had  been  quite 
expelled  and  that  the  persistent  achyUa  was  the  deciding  etiologic  factor.  (See  p. 
827  ct  seq.  on  the  character  and  cause  of  pernicious  anemia.) 

Tenia. — In  the  rare  cases  in  which  tenia  causes  a  severe  anemia  the  finding  cor- 
respond to  those  of  pernicious  anemia.  In  such  cases  also  the  anemia  is  not  alvajB 
promptly  nor  completely  cured  after  the  expulsion  of  the  parasite. 

Echtnococcus. — In  this  disease  there  is  a  practically  constant  relative  eosDo- 
philia,  sometimes  as  high  as  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  leukocyte  coimt.  This  is  t 
^reat  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  douDtful  cases.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  increase 
m  the  total  leukocyte  count.  According  to  Rossello  (Soc.  de  biol.  sem.  m^.,  1907, 
No.  47),  the  eosinophilia  persists  as  long  as  the  parasite  lives,  but  disappears  with 
its  spontaneous  or  operative  destruction.  If  other  causes  can  be  excluacNi,  the  per- 
sbtence  of  eosinophilia  after  operation  indicates  the  existence  of  a  second  echmo- 
coccus. 

Trichocephalus. — ^Trichocephalus  dispar  also  may  give  rise  to  severe  anemia 
(see  p.  524),  but  not  of  the  pernicious  type.  More  often  the  leukocytes  are  increased 
in  number  and  the  color-index  is  less  tnan  1. 

FUaria  Sanguinis. — Besides  the  embryos,  eosinophilia,  polynuclear  leukocytoaB, 
lymphocytosis,  and  an  increase  in  the  large  mononuclears  may  be  demonstrated  in 
the  blood  of  patients  with  this  disease. 

Distomum  hcemcUobium  {BUharzia  hcematobium)  not  uncommonly  causes  severe 
anemia  in  addition  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  referable  to  the  urinary  tract 
There  is  a  leukocytosis,  eosinophiles  are  present,  and  the  color-index  is  low. 

Trichinosis  gives  rise  to  a  marked  eosinophilia  and  often  to  a  pronounced  leuko- 
cytosis (up  to  30,000).  The  former  varies  directly  with  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  neutrophile  as  well  as  eosinophile  leukocytosis  is  found.  An  mcrease 
in  lymphocytes  and  platelets  is  noted  during  convalescence  (see  p.  809,  note  l.for 
references).  In  regard  to  the  demonstration  of  trichina  embryos  in  the  blood,  see 
p.  823  et  seq. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  CERTAIN  OTHER  DISEASES 

BANTI'S  DISEASE  AND  SPLENOMEGALY 

Banti's  disease  and  splenomegaly  must  be  discussed  together  because  there  Ib 
no  distinct  boundary  between  them,  and  because  in  the  former  the  splenic  tumor  is, 
at  first,  frequently  the  only  symptom.  The  symptom-complex  described  by  Banti 
includes  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  spleen  of  ^reat  chronicity,  usually  combiDed 
with  anemia  and  sometimes  an  irregular  fever,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  later  combined 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver,  also  of  long  duration.  After  a  transition  period  of  ictenis 
aiid  digestive  derangement,  ascites,  severe  anemia,  and  sometimes  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal hemorrhages  supervene  and  terminate  fatally. 

We  cannot  discuss  here  the  quite  obscure  pathology  of  this  malady.  Banti 
himself  assumes  that  it  consists  in  a  primary  toxic  disease  of  the  spleen  which  gi'^v 
risei  secondarily  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  ascites  and  to  severe  anemia.  Othtf 
pathologists  consider  it  merely  a  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  is  still  uncertain 
whether  all  cases  which  present  Banti 's  symptom-complex  should  be  classed  togetber. 
Congenital  syphilis,  for  example,  may  cause  a  similar  group  of  ^^jptoms  (uii*")- 
It  is  naturally  difficult  to  say  anything  definite  about  the  blood-findmgs  so  long  tf 
the  question  whether  the  disease  is  a  pathologic  entity  or  merely  a  mnptonKOffi- 
plex  remains  undecided.     In  one  case  N£igeU  found  a  diminution  of  hemoglobin  to 
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70  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  leukocytes  to  3000,  of  which  68  per  cent,  were 
neutrophiles,  17  per  cent,  lymphocytes,  and  4}  per  cent,  eosinophiles.  He  found  a 
very  sunilar  count  in  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  with  svphilitic  curhosis  of  the  liver. 
NsLgeU  also  observed  polycnromatophilia  and  basophife  stippUng,  and,  after  a  splen- 
ectomy, a  normoblastic  crisis.  Senator  ^  considers  Banti's  disease  a  splenic  pseudo- 
leukemia. 

Cases  of  splenomegaly,  which  do  not  present  all  the  symptoms  of  Banti's  disease. 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  incipient  or  near  forms.     Gaucher  has  described 
another  form  of  splenome^ly  in  which  sections  of  the  enlarged  spleen  revealed  the 
presence  of  large  endothelial  cells,  complexes  which  were  also  to  be  noted  in  the  liver, 
^rmph-nodes,  and  bone-marrow.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  represent  an  inde- 
pendent pathologic  picture,  since  similar  cells  have  been  found  with  other  splenic 
tumors,  even  in  Banti's  disease.     Clinicall^r,  cases  such  as  Gaucher's  run  an  extremely 
chronic  course  under  the  guise  of  an  anemia  with  enlaiged  liver,  but  without  ascites. 
NSigeli  quotes  a  case  of  this  kind  described  by  Borissowa  in  which  the  blood  resembled 
that  of  pernicious  anemia  (high  color-index,  megaloblasts,  and  megalocytes),  except 
that  there  was  a  leukocytosis.    The  independence  of  this  disease  seems  to  tne 
author  just  as  questionable  as  that  of  the  related  infantile  pseudoleukemic  anemia. 
[Bovaird^  reports  two  cases,  one  with  autopsy,  and  sunmiarizes  as  foUows: 
Splenomegaly  is  a  definite  and  distinct  disease:  not  a  new  growth,  but  an  endothe- 
lial hyperplasia  of  the  spleen  associated  with  like  changes  m  the  lymph-nodes  and 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver.     Brill,  Mandelbaum,  and  Libman*  report  two 
cases  out  of  four  occurring  in  one  family  in  a  single  generation.    They  confirm 
Bovaird's  findings. — Ed.] 

THE  BLOOD  IN  MULTIPLE  MYELOMA  (KAHLER'S  DISEASE) 

The  malady  was  recognized  as  an  anatomic  entity  before  Kahler  described  it 
clinically.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  tumors  in  the  bone-marrow,  which 
arise  from  the  elements  of  the  same  (i.  e.,  the  myeloid,  lymphoid,  erythroblastic  or 
other  marrow-cells).  Metastases  may  occur  outside  of  the  osseous  system.  The 
<jiflpjug>  affects  adults,  especialljr  men  of  advanced  age,  and  is  first  manifested  by 
characteristic  rheumatic  pains  m  the  bones,  later  by  progressive  cachexia,  nervous 
phenomena,  and  the  presence  of  the  Bence-Jones  protem  in  the  urine  (p.  570  et  seq.), 
and,  finally,  by  spontaneous  fractures,  frequently  an  anemia  of  high  ^rade,  and  some- 
times fever.  The  relationship  of  the  disease  to  leukemia  and  pseuooleukemia,  i.  e., 
to  lymphomatoses  and  blood  oiseases  is  not  yet  fully  clear.  Some  such  close  relation- 
ship does  probably  exist.  Pappenheim  regards  this  malady  as  the  myeloid  analogue 
of  ^rmphoid  pseudoleukemia,  and  terms  it  myeloid  vseitdoleukemia.  Little  is  known 
of  the  blood-picture.  Many  cases  of  the  so-called  leukanemia  should  perhaps  be 
classed  as  Kahler's  disease.  The  hemoglobin  and  the  red  cell  count  are  frequently 
both  diminished.  Though  the  white  cells  do  not  always  present  abnormal  changes, 
cases  with  neutrophile  leukocytosis  and  lymphocytosis  have  been  described.  Some- 
times Turk's  irritation  forms  are  found  in  great  numbers  (p.  792  et  seq.). 

THE  BLOOD  IN  PURPURA 

It  IB  impossible  to  draw  a  characteristic  blood-picture  for  this  disease,  since 
even  if  one  exclude  cases  where  the  symptom-complex  purpura  develops  from  a 
well-recognized  malady  (nephritis,  leukemia,  etc.),  the  diseases  accompanied  by 
purpuric  symptoms  show  no  agreement  in  their  etiology.  Nageli,  in  a  study  of 
several  cases  of  so-called  simple  and  rheumatic  purpura,  was  unable  to  find  any 
strildng  morphologic  changes  m  the  blood.  The  eosinophiles  were  only  moderately 
reducea  in  number. 

The  blood  in  the  severe  form  of  morbus  maculosus  (Werlhofii)  has  no  peculiar 
characteristics.  According  to  the  author's  experience,  these  cases  cannot  be  consid- 
ered one  and  the  same  disease.  They  behave  like  infections  of  very  different  types. 
It  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  many  cases  which  were  formerly  called  acute 
morbus  Werlhofii  or  purpura  fulminans  are  really  nothing  more  than  tne  most  acute 
form  of  lymphoid  leukemia.  (See  p.  835.)  In  these  acute  cases  the  swelling  of  the 
hpiph-nodes  is  often  almost,  or  quite,  unnoticeable,  so  that  mistakes  are  very  easy. 
The  author  recently  saw  a  case  diagnosed  as  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii  which  pre- 
sented all  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  but  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  acute  leukemia 

1  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1901,  No.  46,  and  Deut.  Klinik,  1903,  vol.  iii. 

2  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1900,  p.  377. 

» Ibid.,  March,  1906,  p.  491,  and  June,  1909,  p.  849. 
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was  established  shortly  before  death  by  a  blood-examination.  N&geli  points  out  th*t 
sometimes  precisely  in  these  acute  cases  the  lymphocytosis  is  not  very  marked. » 
that  the  diagnosis  must  often  depend  on  the  demonstration  of  qualUcUive  N'ariatioDs 
in  the  lympnocytes,  especially  tne  presence  of  large  lymphocytes  with  pale  nucH 
which  are  usually  founcl  in  acute  lymphoid  leukemia  (p.  793),  and  on  the  demonstur 
tion  of  the  forms  with  lobulated  or  cleft  nuclei  described  bv  Rieder  (p.  793).  Fur- 
thermore, Nd^eh  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  also  cases  of  acute  aleuke- 
mic lymphomatoses  (acute  lymphoid  pseudoleukemia)  which  may  resemble  morbus 
maculosus  Werlhofii  throughout.  Here  also  the  demonstration  of  the  abnormal 
lymphocytes  mentioned  above  is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  SCORBUTUS  AND  IN  BARLOWS  DISEASE 

In  but  few  cases  of  scorbutus  has  the  blood  been  studied,  and  nothing  cha^A^ 
teristic  has  been  found.  Oligochromemia  dependent  chiefly  on  the  degree  m  hemor- 
rhage has  been  demonstrated.  The  red  cells  are  usually  less  markedly  decreased 
than  the  hemoglobin.  In  accord  with  other  inflammatory  symptoms  the  leukocyte* 
are  quite  markedly  increased  (up  to  60,000,  Senator).  Besides  this,  myekxTtee 
normoblasts,  and  megaloblasts  are  fouiid.  In  any  case  the  examination  of  the 
blood  is  of  great  aid  in  avoiding  confusion  with  hemorrhage  lymphomatoses  or  leu- 
kemia and  pseudoleukemia.  Infantile  scurvy  (Barlow's  disease)  offers  no  more  char- 
acteristic a  blood -picture  than  scorbutus  in  adults.  Senator  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch., 
1902,  No.  20),  De  Bruin  (Nederl.  Tijdschr.  von  Genesk.,  1902),  and  Wynhaiweo 
(Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xcii),  have  found  oligochromemia,  polychromatophila, 
poikilocytosis,  normoblasts,  and  especially  a  relative  and  absolute  lymphocytosis. 
The  last,  however,  is  present  even  in  normal  children. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  HEMOPHILIA 

But  few  complete  examinations  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  are  extant.  In 
agreement  with  Wright  the  author  found  in  three  cases  a  relative  lymphocytons 
without  any  increase  in  the  total  count.  This  naturally  means  a  correspoDding 
decrease  in  the  polynuclears.  This  finding,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  constant 
since  Morawitz  and  Lossen  ^  found  in  one  case  approximately  normal  numbers 
of  polynuclears  and  lymphocytes.     Once  the  author  found  an  increase  in  the  eodno- 

Ehiles,  and  at  another  time  a  moderate  number  of  myelocytes.  Morawiti  and 
ossen  also  found  that  the  blood-platelets  are  essentially  normal.  On  account  of 
this  practically  characterless  blood-picture  all  the  more  stress  must  be  laid  on  the 
defective  coagulability  of  the  blood.^     (See  p.  742.) 

THE  BLOOD  IN  MYXEDEMA 

J.  Bence  and  K.  Engel  3  found  in  myxedema  a  relative  lymphocytosis  and  an 
eosinophilia  with  a  decrease  in  the  absolute  number  of  polynuclears. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITER 

The  blood-findings  in  this  disease  have  only  recently  been  described.  Caro* 
found  that  a  marked  diminution  in  the  polynuclear  leukocytes  and  a  corre^nding 
increase  in  the  lymphocytes  up  to  50  per  cent,  is  characteristic.  The  small  lympho- 
cytes predominate. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  MALIGNANT  TUMORS 

As  is  well  known,  malignant  tumors  often  give  rise  to  anemia,  chiefly  through 
the  general  cachexia,  and  the  hemorrhages,  sometimes,  also,  through  the  progressiva 
destruction  of  the  bone-marrow  by  metastases.  This  anemia  is  usm%  accompanied 
by  leukocytosis,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  hemoglobin  index  is  less  than  1.  Polychromato- 
pliilia  anci  basophile  degeneration  of  the  red  cells  are  very  frequent.  Nucleated  red 
corpuscles,  if  present,  are  usually  normoblasts.  Thev  may  be  numerous  if  there  be 
metastases  in  the  bone-marrow.      Megaloblasts  and  megalocytes  are  rare.    The 

1  Morawitz  and  Lossen,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xciv,  parts  1  and 2. 

2  See  p.  741  et  seq.  and  Sahli,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1903,  vol.  Ivi,  also  Morawiti  and 
Lossen,  loc,  cit. 


3  Bence  and  Engel,  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  No.  25. 
*  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  No.  39. 
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anemia  may,  especially  in  gastric  cancer,  reach  a  high  grade,  and  may  exceptionally 
assume  all  the  characteristics  of  the  pernicious  type;  thus  the  color-index  may  be 
greater  than  1,  the  leukocytosis  be  replaced  by  leukopenia,  and  the  normoblasts 
by  megaloblasts.  All  this  arises  not  from  the  occurrence  of  metastases  in  the  bone- 
marrow,  but  from  the  gastric  achylia,  as  in  true  pernicious  anemia  (p.  826  et  seq.). 
Such  cases  have  been  spoken  of  as  cancer  complicated  by  pernicious  anemia;  it 
would  seem  to  the  author  more  accurate  to  speaK  of  gastric  carcinoma  as  the  oc- 
casional, though  rare,  cause  of  pernicious  anemia.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween pure  pernicious  anemia  and  an  anemia  of  pernicious  type  following  cancer  can, 
of  course,  not  be  made  from  the  blood.  Should  there  be  no  tumor  the  decisive 
8ym|)toms  are  the  bacteriolo^c  findings  in  the  stomach-contents  (p.  477),  the  demon- 
stration of  stasis  and  of  lactic  acid  and  other  signs  of  gastric  carcinoma.  Very  fre- 
auently  the  occurrence  of  leukocytosis  is  a  symptom  of  great  weight  in  the  differential 
diagnosis. 

Following  metastases  of  malignant  tumors  into  the  bone-marrow  numerous  large 
mononuclear  cells  have  been  found,*  which  Naceli  calls  myeloblasts.  Myelocytes 
also  may  occur,  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  With  extensive  metastases  into  the 
lymph-nodes  there  may  at  first  be  a  lymphocytosis;  this,  however,  becomes  less  and 
less  as  the  lymph-nodes  are  progressively  destroyed,  and  is  finally  replaced  by  a 
lyinphopenia.  In  the  early  stages  of  malignant  tumors  the  eosinophiles  may  be 
increased;  but  in  the  cachectic  stage  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  usually  less  than  nor- 
mal. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  PAROXYSMAL  HEMOGLOBINURIA 

During  the  paroxysms  of  hemoglobinuria  poikilocytosis  and  fragmented  blood- 
cells  are  found,  as  well  as  the  so-called  erythrocytic  shadows  (ghosts,  see  p.  785). 
No  morphologic  changes  have  as  yet  been  noted  during  the  intervals.  In  contrast 
to  the  old  theory  of  periodic  hemoglobinuria  and  to  the  findings  in  toxic  or  infectious 
hemoglobinuria,  the  blood-serum  of  the  patient  is  free  from  hemoglobin  during  the 
attacks.  (Demonstration  of  hemoglobin  in  the  serum,  p.  855.)  This  is  explained  by 
Choroschilow's^  supposition  that  paroxysmal  hemoglooinuria  depends  on  a  lessened 
resistance  of  the  rea  cells  to  the  action  of  cold,  as,  for  instance,  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  body  surface;  but  that  the  injured  cells  first  yield  their  hemoglobin  while 
in  the  kidneys,  and  that  immediately  upon  its  Uberation  it  is  excreted.  To  explain 
this  Choroschilow  further  assumes  that  the  injured  cells  act  as  a  sp)ecific  stimulant 
to  the  kidney,  to  withdraw  from  them  their  hemoglobin-content  and  excrete  it.  The 
harmful  action  of  cold  may  best  be  demonstrated  by  drawing  the  blood  from  the 
finger-prick  into  a  capillary  tube,  provided  with  an  ampulla,  which  is  immersed  in 
ic^  water  and  allowing  it  to  lie  thus  for  twenty  minutes.  The  use  of  the  capillary 
tube  is  essential  for  obtaining  a  thin  layer  of  blood  corresponding  to  that  in  the  skin 
capillaries.  The  serum  expressed  from  the  clot  is  colored  red  in  contrast  to  the  nor- 
mal serum  (dissolved  hemoglobin).  If,  however,  the  coagulation  of  the  chilled  blood 
be  hindered  by  the  addition  of  0.1  per  cent,  sodium  oxalate  solution,  no  red  color  is 
imparted  to  the  plasma.  In  other  words,  the  expression  of  hemoglobin  in  this  experi- 
ment is  dependent  upon  coagulation ;  whereas  in  vivo,  it  depenos  upon  the  action  of 
the  kidney.  One  can  estabhsh  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  oy  performing  the  above 
experiment.  During  the  attacks  the  blood  clots  unusually  fast,  but  after  a  little 
time  the  clot  is  redissolved  (Hayem  and  Chvostek). 

THE  BLOOD  IN  CHRONIC  LEAD-POISONING   (SATURNISM) 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  which,  in  doubtful,  especially  in  medico- 
le«kl,  cases  formerly  sometimes  offered  great  difficulties  is  much  easier  with  the 
aid  of  a  blood-examination.  This  intoxication  often  ^ves  rise  to  anemia,  i.  e.,  to 
oligochromemia,  which  may,  however,  be  lacking  despite  the  pallor  of  the  patient. 
If  it  be  present,  normoblasts,  anisocytosis,  poikilocytosis,  polychromatophilia,  and, 
according  to  Grawitz,  even  megaloblasts  may  be  found.  There  are  no  data  con- 
cerning tne  color-index.  [Ewing,  Buchanan,  Cabot,  Emerson,  and  Nageli  all  report  a 
color-index  less  than  1 . — Ed.]  Basophilic  degeneration  of  the  erythrocytes  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  and  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  (p.  784) — all  the  more  so 
if  there  be  no  very  marked  oligochromemia,  for  in  other  severe  anemias  it  is  usually 
found.  Little  weight  should  be  put  on  isolated  examples  of  basophile  stipplinjc,  since 
they  mar  be  noted  even  in  normal  individuals  (P.  Schmidt,  Rosen,  and  Biber,  p. 
784).    The  leukocytes  are  usually  normal.     It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  leuko- 

1  See  Schleip,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.r  1906,  vol.  lix. 
^Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  vol.  Ixiv,  parts  5  and  6. 
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penia  be  present  in  severe  anemias  due  to  lead-poisoning.  Grawitz  claims  that  mft- 
locytes  are  sometimes  found .  Besides  aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  fully  developed  cases, 
the  demonstration  of  basophilic  stippling  is  of  use  in  predicting  the  development  of 
the  same,  and,  therefore,  is  of  value  in  prophylaxis.  In  regaixi  to  the  progno^ 
value  of  variations  in  the  number  of  stippled  red  ceUs  see  p.  784. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  PHOSPHORUS-POISONING 

Pisarski  ^  found  that  in  mild  as  well  as  in  severe  cases  of  phosphorus-poisoiuD; 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  a  transitory  polycythemia  supervenes  (pohrcythemift 
vera  seu  rubra,  p.  832),  and  that  in  severe  cases  there  is  a  leukopenia  affecting  the 
polynuclear  leukocytes  only,  which,  in  favorable  cases,  is  replaced  bv  a  leukoc^itoas. 
In  mild  cases  the  leukocyte  count  is  normal.  After  the  poison  has  Been  eliminitfd, 
normoblasts  appear. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  ICTERUS 

Besides  bile-pigment  in  the  blood-serum  (p.  857),  crenation  and  lack  of  rouleaizx 
formation  may  be  noted  in  fresh  preparations  of  the  blood  of  jaundiced  patients 
(Gerhardt).  In  icterus  neonatorum  O.  Silbermann  found  megalocytes,  microcytes, 
poikilocytes,  and  erythrocytic  shadows  (p.  785).  Despite  the  destructive  influefkce 
of  the  bile  salts  Becquerel  and  Rodier  foimd  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  oelis. 
Observations  concerning  the  hemoglobin  content  are  not  uniform.  In  severe  icteim 
the  percentage  is  difBciut  to  determine  because  of  the  presence  of  bile-pigment.  In 
regard  to  the  resistance  of  the  red  cells  to  hemolysis  m  different  icteric  oonditioDs 
and  the  diagnostic  significance  of  this  phenomenon  see  p.  768  et  seq. 

Georgi^  claims  to  nave  f  oimd  the  cnaracteristic  bloocf-picture  of  pernicious  anemia 
in  a  case  of  jaundice  following  cholelithiasis.  This  claim  was,  however,  made  at  a 
time  when  the  definition  of  pernicious  anemia  was  not  so  strict  as  at  present.  This 
>  question  is  of  considerable  practical  importance  because  there  are  not  a  few  cases 
of  pernicious  anemia  which  are  comphcated  by  hematogenous  icterus  and  inter- 
mittent fever.  If  Georgi's  contention  be  correct,  one  womd  have  to  make,  in  such 
cases,  a  differential  diagnosis  between  cholelithiasis  and  pernicious  anemia.  It  is, 
however,  according  to  the  previously  quoted  studies,  quite  unlikely  that  a  chronic 
obstructive  jaundice  can  give  rise  to  a  blood-picture  characteristic  of  pemidous 
anemia,  because,  outside  of  the  fact  that  no  authentic  observations  of  such  a  aequmn 
have  been  recorded,  the  red  cells  in  the  former  condition  show  an  increased,  in  the 
latter  a  decreased,  resistance  to  hemolysis  (p.  770).  The  practical  significanee  of 
this  is  shown  in  the  following  case — that  of  a  patient  with  pernicious  anemia  and 
aundice  whose  gall-bladder  was  opened  because  the  siu^geon  wrongly  dii^gnoeed  a 
cholelithiasis  on  account  of  the  icterus  and  the  periodic  rises  in  temperature  so 
common  in  pernicious  anemia,  and  this  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  attending  physi- 
cians, who  supported  their  view  by  careful  blood-examinations,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  nothing  pointed  to  a  cholelithiasis  and  that  the  temperature  was  not  accom- 
panied by  local  symptoms,  but  merely  by  an  increase  in  tne  jaundice  and  in  the 
excretion  of  urobilin. 

The  leukocytes  vary  greatly  according  to  the  cause  of  the  jaundice.  limbedt 
found  a  leukopenia  (40(^  to  7000);  Grawitz,  sometimes  a  marked  kukocytoos 
(30,000  to  40,000).  Data  concerning  the  reasons  for  these  variations,  as  well  as 
differential  counts,  are  as  yet  unavailable. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA 

While  the  presence  of  eosinophile  cells  in  the  sputum  has  been  recofliiied 
for  a  lon^  time,  there  are  but  few  studies  extant  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  olood 
in  this  disease.  In  general  an  increase  in  the  eosinophiles  nas  been  claimed  (p.  806). 
According  to  an  observation  made  by  Heineke  and  Deutschinann,^  there  was  a 
moderate  neutrophil  leukocytosis  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  number 
of  eosinophiles  rapidly  dropped  below  normal,  then  rose  above  normal,  and  ultimately 
normal  n^ures  were  reestablished.  In  addition,  lymphocytosis  was  noted  in  coo- 
nection  with  the  attack.  These  observers,  therefore,  assume  that  the  eosinophite 
cells  in  the  sputum  arise  from  the  blood,  and  are  not,  as  has  been  claimed,  histogenetic. 
The  nuclei  of  the  eosinophiles  in  the  blood  were  frequently  but  indistinctly  lobulated, 
or  were  merely  indented,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  mononuclear  cells  a 

^  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xciii,  part  3,  p.  308. 

*  Quoted  from  Grawitz,  Klinische  Pathologic  des  Blutes,  Berlin,  1896,  p.  197. 

3  Mttnch.  med.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  17. 
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the  sputum,  the  occurrence  of  which  suggested  the  histogenetic  theoiy,  arise  from 
eoeinophiles  in  the  blood  which  undergo  secondary  changes  within  the  bronchi.  (In 
re^rd  to  eosinophile  cells  in  the  sputum  see  Fuchs,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  voL 
Ixiii.) 

THE  BLOOD  IN  BURNS 

In  three  fatal  cases  of  bums  of  the  first  to  the  third  degrees  Hedinger  found 
peculiar  malformations  of  the  red  cells,  spheric  forms,  thick  disk  forms,  crenation 
and  bell  shapes;  also  mutilated  structures  resembling  the  blood-platelets.  These 
formations  correspond  to  the  artefacts  produced  bv  heating  blood  to  50°  to  60°  C. 
They  agree  with  the  older  findings  of  Albrecht.  Hedinger  explains  the  changes  by 
assuming  a  melting  of  the  lipoids  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  red  cells.  The 
"platelets,"  which  are  probably  not  true  blood-plates,  may  contain  hemoglobin, 
but  may  also  appear  qmte  colorless. 

OSMOTIC  PRESSURE  OR  MOLECULAR  CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

In  contrast  to  cryoscopy  of  the  urine,  which  received  a  rather  adverse  criti- 
cism upon  p.  666  et  seq.,  we  possess  in  cryoscopy  of  the  blood  an  extremely  valua- 
ble method  of  examination.  It  furnishes  important  conclusions,  particularly 
in  the  diagnosis  of  functional  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  It  cannot  be  replaced  by  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-serum,  since  to  get  resultaianalogous 
to  those  obtained  from  the  osmotic  pressure  the  albumin  must  be  removed  from  the 
blood-serum,  and  the  complete  removal  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  albumin  is  possible 
only  after  a  preceding  dilution.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  small  quantities  of  blood 
usually  at  our  disposal,  the  specific  gravity  must  be  determined  by  the  rather  trouble- 
some capillary-pyknometric  methcxi  of  Hammerschlag.     (See  p.  735.) 

The  nature  of  the  osmotic  pressure  and  its  measurement  by  determinations 
of  the  freezing-point,  or  cryoscopic  examination,  have  been  explained  on  p.  662 
et  seq.  In  reference  to  the  technic  the  reader  is  also  referred  to  what  has  previously 
been  stated  in  detail  (p.  663  et  seq.).  Only  those  features  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
cryoscopy  of  the  blood  will  now  be  discussed. 

The  determination  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  blood  is  usually  carried  out 
by  withdrawing  rather  a  laige  quantity  of  blood  (usually  about  20  cc.)  from  the 
patient  by  venesection  (see  p.  731)  and  allowing  it  to  coagulate.  The  separation 
of  the  senun  from  the  clot  may  be  accelerated  by  loosenmg  the  latter  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  This  serum  is  then  employed  for  the  examination.  The  freezing- 
point,  or  osmotic  pressure,  of  the  serum  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  plasma, 
Decause  fibrin,  in  consequence  of  its  great  molecular  weight  and  of  the  small  per- 
centage present,  exerts  practically  no  influence  upon  the  lowering  of  the  freezing- 
point.  Since  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  serum  is  equal  to  that  of  the  plasma,  it 
must  also  be  equal-  to  that  of  the  whole  blood  or  of  the  defibrinated  blood,  since  the 
blood-corpuscles  must  necessarily  possess  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  that  of 
the  plasma.  It  consequently  follows  that  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  serum, 
of  the  plasma,  of  the  whole  blood,  and  of  the  defibrinated  blood  £*re  identical.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  recommend  the  employment  of  the  whole  blood  unless  hirudin 
has  been  added,  because  it  can  be  used  only  after  coagulation,  and  with  this  semi- 
solid mass,  even  though  it  be  stirred,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  temperature  is 
absolutely  homogeneous.  It  is  only  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  serum  cannot 
be  obtained  that  the  coagulated  whole  blood  may  be  employed,  and  then  it  should 
be  well  broken  up  by  the  platinum  stirrer  after  its  introduction  into  the  freezing 
apparatus  and  before  the  determination  is  made.  It  is  better  previously  to  defibrin- 
ate  the  blood.  This  may  readily  be  accomplished  immediately  after  its  with- 
drawal by  stirring  it  in  a  glass  vessel  for  some  time  with  the  platinum  stirrer  belong- 
ing to  the  freezing  apparatus.  In  every  case  all  the  hemoglobin  should  be  changed 
into  oxyhemoglobin  before  coagulation  and  separation  of  the  serum,  since  the 
•  blood  obtained  by  venesection  always  contains  a  laige  quantity  of  COj,  and  since 
the  variable  quantities  of  CO,  found  combined  or  free  in  the  blood  are  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  hemoglobin,  so  that  this  naturally  has  some 
influence  upon  the  osmotic  pressure.  Besides  this,  anions  go  over  from  the  plasma 
into  the  corpuscles  where  the  blood  is  rich  in  CO,.  (See  p.  851.)  Constant  results 
will  be  obtained  only  when  the  blood  employee!  is  saturated  with  oxygen.  This 
saturation  with  oxygen  is  most  easily  insured  by  allowing  the  blood  from  the  cannula 
to  trickle  in  a  thin"£yer  alon^  the  sides  of  the  receiving  vessel.  The  contact  of  the 
blood  with  atmospheric  air  is  sufficient  to  convert  all  its  hemoglobin  into  oxy- 
hemoglobin; the  area  of  contact  may  be  increased  by  catching  the  blood  in  a  funnel 
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introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  receiving  vessel,  and  then  markedly  tiltiDg  the 
funnel  so  that  the  blood  will  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  upon  its  inner  surface  and 
trickle  slowly  into  the  receptacle.  Where  the  blood  has  been  defibrinated,  the 
stirring  necessary  for  that  purpose  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  reduced  hemo^rlobin 
into  oxyhemoglobin.  Some  investigators  also  pass  oxygen  into  the -blood,  but  thi 
seems  superfluous  to  the  author  and  too  complicated  for  clinical  purposes.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  or  not  some  of  the  erythrocytes  remain 
in  the  serum  (as  frequently  happens),  since  defibrinated  blood  and  serum  have  the 
same  freezing-point. 

The  normal  freezing-point  of  the  blood  is  —0.56®  C,  corresponding  to  that  of 
0.9  per  cent.  NaCl  solution. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  determination  of  the  freezing-point  of  the 
blood  is  that  it  gives  definite  information  in  reference  to  the  sufficiency  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  elimination  of  urinary  solids  by  the  kidneys.      When  the  meihod  k 
accurately  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  previously  mentioned  precautioos, 
among  which  the  author  would  lay  special  stress  upon  the  saturation  of  the  blood 
with  oxygen,  a  depression  of  the  freezing-point  amounting  to  0.01  **  to  0.02**  most 
be  regarded  as  pathologic.     Considerable  elevations  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
blood  are  most  frequently  encountered  in  uremic  conditions  when  freezing-points 
of  — 0.65**  and  — 0.7°  C.  are  by  no  means  rare.     This  evident  disturbance  of  the 
elimination  of  urinary  solids  undoubtedly  has  some  relation  to  uremia;  but  the  idea 
that  an  elevation  of  the  osmotic  pressure  is  constantly  present  in  uremia  is  incorrect, 
as  is  also  the  converse — that  uremic  symptoms  must  oe  present  when  the  osmotic 
pressure  is  increased.     From  this  it  follows  that  uremia  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  osmotic  pressure  alone,  but  must  be  due  to  the  retention  of  some 
special  substances.^     This  retention  cannot  be  recognized  from  the  freezing-point 
of  the  blood  when  the  retained  substance  is  compensated  for,  from  an  osmotic  fetand- 
point,  by  the  elimination  of  other  solids.     Disregarding  the  question  of  uremia, 
the  determination  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  blood  furnishes  the  most  importani 
data  for  the  estimation  of  the  work  done  by  the  kidneys  in  a  given  case  of  nephritis, 
and  consequently  justifies  important  conclusions  in  reference  to  treatment.    The 
author  would  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  all  conclusions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  renal  function  based  upon  cryoscopic  examination  of  the  urine  are  inac- 
curate except  in  extreme  cases,  a  renal  insufficiency  may  be  surely  concluded  from 
a  distinct  elevation  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  this  must  be  considered 
in  deciding  for  or  against  unilateral  nephrectomy,  though,  to  be  sure,  more  recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  moderate  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  the 
blood  does  not  always   contraindicate  this  operation. 

Very  considerable  elevations  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  ha\-e  also 
been  observed  in  cardiac  cases  "with  broken  compensation. ^  Since  uremic  symp- 
toms, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  scarcely  ever  present  in  these  cases, 
it  follows  that  uremia  does  not  essentially  depend  upon  the  elevation  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  blood. 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  may  be  lowered  in  the  retention  of  wat^" 
as  the  result  of  nephritis,  in  case  this  retention  is  not  compensated  for  from  an 
osmotic  standpoint  by  the  simultaneous  retention  of  urinary  solids,  as  is  usuaUr 
the  case.  If  tne  loss  of  osmotic  pressure  be  more  than  compensated,  cryoscopy  is 
of  no  value  for  the  recognition  of  hydremic  plethora,  and  we  must  then  emptoy 
what  is  really  the  best  method  for  this  purpose,  the  determination  of  the  relative 
quantity  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood.     (See  p.  731.) 

The  lowering  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  indicative  of  the  retention 
of  water  in  febrile  diseases  is  also  of  general  pathologic  interest.^ 

INVESTIGATION   OF  THE  VISCOSITY  OR  OF  THE  INTERNAL   FRICTION  OF 

THE  BLOOD 

The  clinical  importance  of  the  determination  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  rests 
upon  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Poiseulle  and  Hagen  concerning  the  flow 
ot  liquids  through  capillary  tubes,  this  quality  is  an  essentiiu  factor  in  determining 
the  velocity  of  the  blood-current.      From  the  physicochemical  investigations  « 

^  From  the  constant  finding  of  Strauss  in  his  analyses  of  the  blood  in  uremia 
these  retained  substances  are  nitrogenous,  and  consist  laigely  of  urea. 

2  Landau,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1904,  vol.  Ixxviii. 

3  See  Landau,  ibid. 
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Ostwakl'  and  the  physiologic  study  of  the  question  by  HQrthle,^  C.  Hirsch  and 
C.  Beck'  have  worked  out  a  clinical  method  for  determining  at  the  bedeide  the 
viscoeity  or  internal  friction  of  the  blood.  The  apparatus  employed  ia  illustrated 
in  Fig.  314.  The  method  depends  upon  nveasuring  the  time  required  by  a  known 
quaatity  of  biood  to  flow  through  a  capillary  tube  under  a  definite  preseure.  The 
experiment  must  be  carried  out  at  a  constant  temperature,  since  the  temperature 
influences  the  viscoaity.  The  apparatus*  is  constructed  as  follows:  It  consists  of 
the  hand-bulb  A,  of  the  calcium  chlorid  tube  B,  of  the  pressure  flask  C,  which  is 
protected  against  heat- conduction  and  radiation  by  a  felt  jacket;  of  the  manometer 
J),  w-hich  is  rendered  more  sensitive  by  being  filled  with  benzol;  of  the  water-bath  E, 
ftnd  of  the  actual  measuring  apparatus  F.  This  measuring  apparatus  consists  of  a 
U-shaped  tube,  XV,  which  is  dilated  at  O,  below  which  it  becomes  capillary,  to 
dilate  again  at  the  bend  U,  and  pass  into  the  ampulla  M,  in  which  the  closed  tube  V 
is  inscT^d  by  means  of  a  ground  joint.     There  is  a  mark  both  above  and  below 


FIb.  SI4. — Apparatus  of  C.  Hirach  And  C.  Beck  for  ths  determioation  of  the  vlsmwity  of  the  blood. 

the  dilatation  at  G.  The  capacity  of  0  is  about  i  cc.,  and  the  diameters  of  the  differ- 
ent capillary  tubes  vary  between  0.25  and  0.35  mm.  Durine  the  course  of  the 
experiment  this  measuring  apparatus  is  held  by  a  support,  as  indicated  in  the  figure, 
immersed  in  a  water^bath  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C,,  and  connected  by  the  T-tube 
Tand  tubing  with  the  pressure  flask  C,  the  calcium  chlorid  tube  B,  the  hand- bulb  A, 
and  the  manometer  D,  as  indicated  in  the  iUuatration.  The  upper  end  of  the  closed 
tube  of  the  measuring  apparatus  projects  into  the  air  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Before  commencing  the  experiment,  the  measuring  apparatus  should  be  kept  for 
gome  time  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C,  so  that  we  may  he  certain  that  its  tem- 
perature is  SS^C.  immediately  after  its  immersion  in  the  water.     Beside  the  appa- 

'  Phyaicochemical  n 


xii,  parti 

'  Hunch,  med.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  49,  and  Arch,  f,  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Wx, 
'Made  by  C.  Desaga,  Heidelberg. 
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ratus  is  a  stop-watch  which  registers  fifths  of  a  second.  The  experiment  now  proceeds 
as  follows:  The  connection  is  broken  at  P;  the  tube  leading  to  the  pressure  flask 
is  closed  by  a  stop-cock,  and  the  desired  pressure  of  400  mm.  of  water,  equal  to  4^ 
mm.  of  benzol,  is  obtained  in  the  pressure  flask  by  means  of  the  hand-bulb.  The 
U-shaped  lower  portion  of  the  measuring  apparatus  is  now  filled  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  ampulla  {M)  with  blood,  which  is  obtamed  fresh  from  an  exposed  vein  in  the 
arm  by  means  oif  a  pointed  and  bent  glass  cannula  or  the  sharp  metal  cannula  men- 
tioned  on  p.  731 .  If  the  latter  be  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose  the  vein,  thowh 
this  procedure  has  the  advantage  that  the  blood  can  be  ootained  without  the 
production  of  artificial  stasis.  Tlie  closed  tube  V  is  now  quickly  inserted.  Suction 
18  then  made  at  Z  until  the  blood  is  j  ust  above  the  mark  X .  The  measuring  apparatus 
is  now  connected  with  the  pressure  flask  by  the  glass  tube  Z  P.  The  stop-cock  ii 
opened  so  that  the  pressure  forces  the  blood  downward  through  the  capillary  tube. 
Tne  stop-watch  is  set  going  as  soon  as  the  upper  level  of  the  blood-colunm  paasei 
the  upper  mark  X,  and  is  stopped  at  the  moment  when  it  reaches  the  lower  mark  X,. 
The  experimenter  notes  the  elapsed  time,  convinces  himself  that  the  pressure  has 
remained  constant,  and  immediately  repeats  the  measurement.  In  this  maoDer 
from  two  to  six  measurements  may  be  made  with  the  same  blood.  The  manipula- 
tion must  be  done  very  quickly,  so  that  it  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  coagulatioiL 
According  to  Jakoby/  blood  may  be  employed  which  has  been  rendered  non-coagul- 
able  by  the  addition  of  leech  extract  or  liirudin.  This  does  not  influence  the  reaih, 
while  defibrinated  blood  exhibits  a  diminished  viscosity.  This  procedure  has  been 
used  in  the  author's  clinic  with  success.  The  addition  of  hirudin  facilitates  the 
estimation  of  the  viscosity,  for  one  is  not  compelled  to  huny.  One  mg.  of  hirudin  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  5  cc.  oi  blood.  The  apparatus  is  cleansed 
with  soda  solution  and  distilled  water  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
The  necessary  calculation  is  made  by  the  formula — 

in  which  n  is  the  desired  coefficient  of  the  internal  friction  of  the  blood,  » the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  nj  the  coefficient  of  the  internal  friction  of  the  fluid  with  whicii 
the  blood  is  compared,  «i  the  specific  gravity  of  this  fluid,  and  t  and  ^  the  flowing- 
times  5f  the  two  fluids.  Freshly  distilled  anilin  is  selected  for  comparison,  since 
its  specific  gravity  is  so  close  to  that  of  the  blood  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  equal 
to  it.    Tills  simplifies  the  formula,  so  that — 

t 

It  also  appears  to  the  author  that  in  the  Hirsch-Beck  method,  where,  in  contrast 
to  Ostwald's,  gravity  is  not  a  factor,  the  specific  gravity  must  be  left  out  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

n^,  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  of  anilin,  is  compared  with  that  of  water  (which 
serves  as  the  unit  in  these  investigations),  is  determined  once  for  all,  and  it  conse- 
i^uently  follows  that,  in  order  to  calculate  n,  we  must  simply  determine  the  flowing- 
time  of  anilin  =  ty  We  then  know  the  value  of  n^  and  /„  and,  as  we  have  determined 
t  for  tlie  blood,  tne  formula  gives  us  the  value  n;  that  is,  the  coefficient  of  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  blood  as  compared  with  water.  Since  interest  centers  chiefly  in  rebtive 
values,  it  is  still  simpler  for  clinical  purposes  to  select  the  viscosity  of  anilin  as  the 
unit     Tills  gives  us — 

t 

In  order  to  obtain  the  coefficient  of  water  from  this,  one  must  multiply  n  by  the 
coefficient  of  anilin  compared  to  water.  According  to  Hirsch  and  Beck,  this  is  about 
3.75.  Since  the  foregoing  study,  still  other  methods  for  determining  the  viscosity  of 
the  blood  have  been  devised.     The  following  are  the  best  known. 

The  viscosimeter  of  Robert-  Tissot  ^  is  baaed  on  another  principle.    The  viscosity 

*  Sitzung  der  medic.  Oesell.  in  G5ttingen,  January  10,  1901.  Ref.  in  Deut.  med. 
Woch.,  1901,  No.  8. 

2  FoUa  Hematologica,  1907,  vol.  iv,  part  4. 
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of  the  blood  is  estimated  by  determining  the  decrease  in  the  amplitude  of  oscillation 
of  a  gold-plated  metallic  cylinder  suspended  in  blood,  which  has  been  rendered  non- 
ooa^ulable  by  means  of  hirudin.  The  cylinder  of  a  Pravaz  syringe  with  which 
the  Dlood  has  been  withdrawn  serves  as  the  containing  vessel  after  the  plunger  has 
been  removed,  the  point  of  the  syringe  being  closed  with  a  rubber  cap.  The  cylinder 
is  ^'&nned  to  38°  C.  before  the  blood  is  withdrawn,  and  during  the  experiment  is 
kept  in  a  chamber  heated  to  this  temperature. 

The  Viscasimeter  of  W.  Hess} — H^ss  uses,  as  do  Ostwald,  Hirsch,  Beck,  Deter- 
mann,  and  others,  the  rate  of  flow  of  blood  through  a  capillary  tube,  but  with  the 
difiference  that  he  does  not  determine  the  relation  of  the  flow  for  a  given  amount  of 
bk>od  to  the  same  amount  of  water,  but  the  relation  of  the  amounts  of  water  and 
of  blood  flowing  for  a  given  inter\'al  of  time.     No  hirudin  is  used. 

The  description  of  the  apparatus  and  the  method  is  given  in  the  author's  words. 
**  On  an  opalescent  glass  plate  H  are  fastened  two  graduated  tubes  (Fig.  315),  A 
and  By  both  of  which  communicate,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  tube  6,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  bulb  L,  by  means  of  the  rubber  tube  K? 

'*  The  two  tubes  are  narrowed  at  the  other  end  into  capillaries,  C  and  D,  having 
a  very  fine  bore.  Further  on  they  widen  out  into  tubes  E  and  F  of  the  same  caliber 
as  that  of  A  and  B.  The  tube  F,  which  fits  on  H,  is  held  in  place  b^  the  spring  N, 
This  tube  can  be  removed,  and  can  be  replaced  by  other  tubes  of  similar  dimensions. 
By  means  of  the  stop-cock  Q  one  is  able  to  bring  B  into  communication  with  G  and 
to  cut  off  the  commimication  with  the  bulb  L.  The  tubes  A  and  B  are  bent  at  right 
angles  before  they  communicate  with  (?,  so  that  they,  with  the  tube  K,  enter  the  tube  G 
from  above.  Between  the  tube  K  and  the  bulb  L  is  interposed  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 
V,  in  which  is  a  small  hole  which  permits  communication  of  the  system  of  tubes  with 
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Fig.  315. — Viscofliineter  of  Hess  (seen  from  above). 

the  air.  The  plate  H  is  fastened  in  a  case  which  contains  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  tubes  to  replace  i^,  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  a  thermometer,  etc.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  case  are  27  X  9  X  6  cm. 

" The  determination  is  carried  out  in  the  following  way:  In  the  tubes  B,  C, and  E 
is  placed  a  column  of  water  so  that  the  left  end  of  the  column  is  exactly  at  the  zero 
mark  of  the  scale.  The  stop^cock  is  closed  and  so  shuts  off  communication  of  the 
system  B  C  E  with  the  bulb  L.  Before  the  tube  F  is  placed  in  position,  it  is  filled 
with  a  drop  of  blood  which  is  run  in  by  capillary  attraction.  After  placing  in  position, 
the  blood  is  sucked  into  the  capillary  tube  and  into  the  tube  A  by  means  of  the  bulb, 
L.  When  the  blood  has  reached  the  zero  point  in  the  tube  A ,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  stop-cock  Q  is  turned,  and  the  bulb  is,  therefore,  in  communication  with  the 
system  B  C  E.  By  further  suction  B  is  filled  with  water  from  E  through  the  tube  C, 
while  at  the  same  time  blood  flows  into  A  under  the  same  pressure.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  has  reached  the  mark  1,  the  pressure  is  removed  by  releasing  the  finger  from 
the  opening  P,  so  that  both  water  and  blood  remain  stationary.  The  amount  of 
water  which  has  flowed  into  the  tube  B  cian  be  read  off  on  the  scale  and  this  shows 
the  relative  viscosity  of  the  blood  to  the  water.  By  pressing  the  bulb  L  both  water 
and  blood  are  driven  back.  When  the  former  has  reached  the  zero  point,  one  closes 
the  stop-cock  Q  and  empties  the  blood  completely  from  A  and  D,    The  tube  F  is 

>  MOnch.  med.  Woch.,  1907,  No.  45. 

2  The  bulb  L  is  used  for  pressure  and  for  suction.     Pressure  is  obtained  by  closing 
the  hole  P  with  the  finger  and  pressing  the  bulb.     Suction  is  obtained  by  pressing 
the  bulb  and  then  closing  the  hole  P.     When  the  pressure  is  released  from  the  bulb 
suction  is  produced.    By  removing  the  finger  from  the  hole  both  pressure  and 
auction  are  stopped. 
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removed  and  is  replaced  for  the  next  experiment  by  a  fresh  one.    By  wtshing  out 
D  and  A  twice  with  ammonia  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  another  experiment." 

The  principal  objection  which  can  be  raised  to  the  apparatus  of  Hess  is  that 
the  action  of  the  ammonia  remaining  in  the  apparatus  may  change  the  viscoaty 
of  the  blood.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  the  blood  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ammonia  solution  is  not  used  for  the  determination  of  the  viscosity.  That  part  of 
the  blood  which  is  contaminated  with  ammonia  at  the  time  the  blood  is  placed  at 
zero  has  left  the  capillary  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  shaded  part  of  the  tube  .4,  wheie, 
owin^  to  the  relatively  wide  caliber  of  the  latter,  it  does  not  influence  the  viscosity. 
In  otner  words,  in  setting  the  scale,  the  ammonia  is  removed  from  that  wut  of  the 
apparatus  which  is  used  for  the  determination  of  the  viscosity,  so  that  the  wood  used 
for  this  purpose  may  be  regarded  as  free  from  ammonia. 

The  tub^s  F  are  washed  out,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  ammonia.  When  a  number 
of  them  are  used  up,  they  are  dried  by  heating  them  on  a  metal  plate.  One  may 
avoid  cleaning  them  by  purchasing  a  large  number  and  throwing  them  away  after 
once  using.     Their  cost  is  nominal. 

If  a  sample  of  blood  be  very  viscous,  it  is  sucked  up  only  to  the  mark  i  or  i, 
and  the  results  multiplied  by  2  or  by  4. 

Control  tests  with  the  apparatus  with  fluids  of  known  viscosity  give  an  error 
within  1  to  2  per  cent. 

Hess  found  that  on  raising  the  temperature  1  per  cent,  the  viscosity  decreaaed 
0.8  per  cent.,  so  that  tests  which  are  performed  at  room  temperature  may  have 
an  error  of  about  4  per  cent.  According  to  Hess,  such  an  error  may  be  n^Iect«d 
when  the  variations  which  are  foimd  m  pathologic  conditions  are  taken  inio 
consideration.  He  considers  that  a  temperature  correction  is  only  necessary  where 
the  temperature  difference  is  considerable. 

The  mathematic  and  physical  principles  for  the  method  are  given  in  Hess* 
paper  (Vierteljahrschr.  der  Zilricher  Natuitorsch.  Gesellschaft,  Jahig.  51,  1906  ^K 

Hess  found  that  the  value  at  37**  C.  was  about  17  per  cent,  lower  than  at  17®  C. 
If  one  wish  to  reduce  the  value  to  the  temperature  17®  C,  one  must  subtract  0.8 
per  cent,  for  every  degree  above  this  temperature  The  estimations  which  are  made 
at  room  temperature,  nowever,  give  sufficiently  accurate  values  for  clinical  purposeSr 
and  may  be  used  without  recalculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hess  has  found  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  blood  must  be 
done  with  certain  precautions,  for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  values  with  the  same 
individual  raav  vary  as  much  as  8  per  cent.  This  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  defect 
in  the  methocf,  but  to  the  fact  of  varying  conditions  of  circulation  at  the  point  of 
withdrawal.  Hess  found,  as  have  others,  that  local  venous  stasis  may  increase 
the  viscosity.  Massage  of  the  skin  decreases  the  viscosity.  In  order  to  make  the 
conditions  as  comparable  as  possible,  Hess  recommends  tnat  the  patient  place  tbe 
finger  in  warm  water  and  massage  it  well  in  drying  it.  The  values  so  obtained  are 
nearly  those  of  arterial  bloOd. 

Concerning  the  cUnical  value  of  viscosity  determinations  one  must  concede  that 
the  practical  results  are  so  far  not  altogether  certain.  The  older  investiAtioitf 
are  contradictory,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  determinations  were  penonncd 
with  blood  which  was  removed  from  a  vein  in  the  arm  dtiring  marked  -venous  stasis- 
According  to  the  degree  of  stasis,  the  results  are  invalidated  to  an  extent  which 
cannot  be  estimated.  Although  stasis  raises  the  viscosity,  the  values  found  may 
lead  to  errors  in  both  directions  because  stasis  may  act  more  in  one  case  than  in 
another,  and  one  may  observe  a  decrease  in  the  relative  viscosity  of  one  case  to 
anotlier  when  there  is  actually  an  increase.  Since  no  estimations  of  the  viscosity 
of  blood  taken  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  with  the  exception  of  those  where  the  vein 
has  been  exposed  (p.  848),  are  free  from  the  above  objections,  both  the  methods  of 
Hess  and  of  Determann,  which  use  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  taken  either  from  the 
ear  or  from  the  finger-tip,  represent  a  distinct  step  forward. 

A  necessary  condition  for  the  clinical  use  of  the  determination  of  the  viscosity 
of  the  blood  is  some  knowledge  of  the  normal  relations  of  the  viscosity  and  of  tfce 
changes  under  physiologic  conditions.  F.  Blunschyi?  under  the  direction  of  Hess, 
has  recently  given  some  information  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  results  of  the  investigation  with  Hess'  method  are  as  foDows: 
The  diurnal  curve  for  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  shows  a  curve  which  falls  from 
8  .\.M.,  rising  toward  9  p.  m.    The  minimum  is  foimd  between  2  and  6  p.  m.    The 

*  The  apparatus  is  to  be  obtained  from  J.  G.  Cramer,  dasblfiserei,  Sfwegelgaflse 
7,  Zarich,  1.     The  price  is  32  Marks. 

2 1.  A.  D.,  Zurich,  1908,  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  der  ViscosiUt  dee  Blutee. 
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znoming  Tnaximiim  at  8  a.  m.  varies  between  5.68  and  4.41;  the  minimiim  in 
'the  afternoon  can  sink  as  low  as  3.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  increased  viscosity 
is  due  to  assuming  the  erect  position,  because,  after  rising,  the  viscosity  goes  up 
fiharply,  and  then  conmiences  to  fall,  while  persons  who  remain  in  bed  do  not  have 
the  faU  during  the  morning.  The  intake  of  food  and  fluids  decreases  the  viscosity, 
as  does  moderate  bodily  exercise.  Violent  exercise  increases  the  viscosity  (due  to 
perspiration).  Alcohol  and  caffein  increase  the  viscosity;  coffee  decreases  it,  as 
does  camphor.  Digitalis  administered  to  healthy  subjects  is  without  effect.  In 
feneral  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  the  respiration  Blimschy  found,  as 
have  other  observers,  that  viscosity  is  increased.  Inhalation  of  oxygen  decreases 
the  viscosity.  This  agrees  with  Hamburger's  observations*  tliat  increased  con- 
tent of  the  blood  in  carbon  dioxid  produces  profound  chemical  changes,  as  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  corpuscles  increases,  due  to  the  passage  of  anions  into  them 
from  the  plasma.  They,  therefore,  increase  in  size.  This  naturally  produces  an 
increase  in  the  viscosity  of  the  whole  blood. 

Somewhat  far-reacliing  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
viscosity  of  the  blood  increases  with  increased  content  in  carbon  dioxid,  and  with^ 
better  aeration  the  viscosity  decreases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general' 
condition  of  a  patient  suffering  from  the  increased  viscosity  of  the  blood  acts  as  a 
hindrance  to  tiie  circulation.  If  one  wish  to  use  these  facts  clinically,  one  must 
not  forget  that  one  qannot  use  the  determination  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  to 
diagnose  a  functional  disturbance  of  circulation,  for  primary  disturbances  of  the 
respiration  act  on  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  precisely  a  similar  way.  One  must 
also  remember  that  local  clmnges  in  the  circulation  may,  through  their  influence 
on  the  distribution  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  affect  the  viscosity.  (See  p.  850.)  Hess 
has  shown  how  one  may  avoid  the  last  error.  (See  p.  850.)  Of  the  otner  important 
results  which  have  been  furnished  by  Hess,  one  may  add  that  the  assumption  that 
the  heart  changes  which  are  observed  in  nephritis  are  due  to  an  increasea  viscosity 
of  the  blood  has  been  confirmed  neither  by  Hess,  Hirsch  ^nd  Beck,  nor  by  other 
authors.  Kottmann  {loc.  cit.)  found  that  the  viscosity  of  tlie  plasma  was  increased  in 
nephritis,  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  hindrance  to  circulation  as  long  as  the 
total  viscosity  of  the  blood  is  not  increased .  Potassium  iodid  decreases  the  viscosity .^ 
The  viscosity  is  decreased  in  anemia.^  Cold  baths  and  electric  sweat  baths  increase, 
warm  baths  decrease,  the  viscosity  (Determann,  loc,  cit.).  Polycythemias  increase 
the  viscosity  markedly  (Kottmann,  loc.  dt.).  Leukemia  vith  marked  increase  in 
feukoc3rtes  increases  the  viscosity  if  the  number  of  erythrocytes  be  not  decreased 
sufficiently  to  compensate. 

The  viscosity  after  meat  feeding  is  greater  than  with  a  vegetable  diet  (Deter- 
mann, loc.  cit.).  After  the  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  and  after  the  with- 
diawal  of  blood  the  viscosity  decreases.  It  has  been  generally  assumed,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  confirmed  directly  by  Blunschy,  that  the  viscosity  of  the  blood 
is  principally  due  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  formed  elements,  especially  of  the 
erythrocytes.'*    The  investigation  of  the  plasma  gives  much  smaller  variations. 

As  avera^  values  for  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  compared  with  water,  Hirsch 
and  Beck  (without  hirudin,  blood  at  38°  C,  water  at  38**  C.)  give  5.1.  Kottmann 
(hirudin,  venous  blood,  blood  at  38°  C,  water  at  38°  C.)  gives  5.1.  Determ&nn 
(hirudin  capillanr  blood,  blood  at  38°  C,  water  at  38°  C.)  gives  for  men  4.798;  for 
women.  4.516.  As  nonnal  average  values  for  his  method  and  for  room  temperature, 
20°  C,  Hess^  gives  the  value  4.57:  for  men,  4.3  to  5.3,  and  for  women,  3.9  to  4.9.  Hess 
has  obtained  a  quotient  by  dividing  the  relative  hemoglobin  value  by  the  viscosity. 
The  resvilt  is  a  number  which  varies  between  17  and  21,  but  which  is  mostly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  19.     In  pathologic  conditions  he  finds  variations  from  this  number. 

The  present  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  has  been  brought 
together  by  J.  Heusler  in  a  recent  dissertation  (ZOnch,  1908).  The  literature  on 
the  subject  is  given  there. 

'  Osmotischer  Druck  und  lonenlehre,  1902. 

2  PoiseuUe,  Ann.  de  chimie  et  de  physiaue,  1847.  According  to  this  author 
sodium  iodid  does  not  act  in  this  way.  See  MuUer  and  Inada,  Deut.  med.  Woch., 
1904;    Kottmann,  Korrespondenzbl.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1907,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

3  Determann,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1906;   Kottmann,  loc.  cit. 

*  Besides  the  excess  of  carbon  dioxid,  this  is  perhaps  another  and  more  important 
reason  why  one  finds  too  high  values  for  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  when  the  blood 
is  taken  from  an  occluded  vein. 

^  Hess,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  cxiv,  Nos.  3  and  4,  p.  404. 
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IRON  TESTS  FOR  THE  BLOOD  WITH  JOLLES*  FERRCffilETER 


A.  Jolles '  has  devised  a  method  tor  detenniningthe  a —  -. 

bjr  meana  of  &n  JDStrument  called  a  ferrometer.'    The  method  requires  only  muU 

amounts  (0.05  cc.)  of  blood.     Its  principle  is,  briefly,  aa  foUowe:  A  measured  quantity 

of  blood  (0.05  cc.)  is  removed  witli  a  special  capillary  pipet  (such  as  is  used  in  Gowm' 

hemoelobin  examination,  p.  744).     It  is  reduced  to  an  ash  in  a  platinum  dish,  0.1 

of  acid  potassium  sulphate  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  and  evaporated  to 

dryness.     The  residue  contains  tlie  iron  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  an  oxid  of  inia. 

Thi.s  is  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  hot  wat«r  and  1  cc.  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  U  in  3i, 

_and  4  cc.  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  solution  (7.5  :  1000)  added,  so  tliat  the  total 

quantity  is  15  cc.     This  gives  the  red  solution  of  ferric  thiocyanatc,  whoae  oompui- 

tiou  can  be  determined  colorimetrically  by  comparing  it  with  a  solution  contoinag 

&  known  quantity  of  iron.    The  latter  ia  prepared  in  such  a  way  tliat  each  cubic 

centimeter  contains  exactly  O.OOU05 of  iica* 

Oae  cc.  of   this  standard   Holution  is  diluted 

to  10  cc.  with  water,  and  then  1  cc.  of  dilute 

e  added  just  as  above. 
The  resulting  solution  is  then,  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  pictured  in  Fig.  316,  compaml 
colorimetrically  with  tlie  ferric  thiocnnale 
solution  derived  from  the  blood.  This  ap- 
paratus consists  of  two  Elass  cylinders,  C  and 
C,  of  exactly  equal  caliber,  C  containing  ac. 
curately  15  cc.,  and  C  about   16   tc.    Both 


cylinders  are  subdivided  i 
both  are  closed  at  the  bottom  with  eten 
plates,  through  which  lif;ht  is  reflected  frron 
the  plasteiM)?- Paris  reflector  S,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  axes.  The  ferric  thiocyanate 
solution  prepared  from  the  blood  ia  exactly 
15  cc,  and  so  just  Ells  the  cylinder  C,  whini 
ia  then  covered  with  a  glass  disk,  eaie  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  formatbn  of  air-bubblea. 
Fifteen  cubic  centimeters  of  the  ferric  thio- 
cyanate  solution  (prepared  from  the  stork 
solution)  are  placed  in  cylinder  C  for  MUtt- 
parison.  To  avoid  the  development  of  a 
meniscus,  which  will  disturb  the  reading,  a 
floating  stopper,  made  of  aluminum  lod 
IK     »m      i„ii.  ■  f..^™..  .  closed  at  both  ends  witli  parallel  glass  plates, 

C,  avoiding  air-bubbles.  A  flat  fluid  surfsee 
is  thus  obtained.  This  contrivance  always  displaces  a  slight  amount  of  fluid,  which 
ia  tlie  reason  why  cylinder  C  must  be  made  eomewliat  taller  than  C.  Cylinder  C 
ia  provided  with  a  lateral  escape  stop-cock,  H.  Both  cylinders  can  be  easilv  re- 
moved from  the  base  of  the  instrument  for  cleansing  or  filling.  The  tin  jacket 
surrounding  the  cylinders  shuts  out  any  lateral  illumination.  The  colotimetiic 
{wmparison  ia  made  aa  follows:  Both  cyUnders  are  filled  as  just  described,  and  ikfl 
the  fluid  in  C  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  stop-cock  H  into  the  vessel  A  until 
the  contents  of  both  tubes,  as  soen  from  aibove  by  trangmjtt^  light,  present  enrttf 
the  same  shade.  When  this  point  is  reached,  cylinder  C  is  removed  and  the  Inn 
of  the  fluid  noted.  If  the  amount  of  fluid  remaining  in  C  to  the  base  of  the  fioatiM 
cork  were  exactly  15  cc.,  the  amount  of  blood  used  (0.05  cc.)  would  contain  O.tMOw 

»  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  10;  ibid.,  1898,  No.  7,  and  PflQger's  Arch.,  vol  Iw. 
'  Made  by  C.  Reichert,  Wien,  Bennogasee. 

■  For  the  exact  steps  see  above  reference.    The  fluid  may  be  obtained  from  tlia 
tnanufacturer  of  the  !—'"'">"-• 
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of  iron,  i.  6.,  1  liter  of  blood  would  contain  1  gm.  of  iron.  If,  however,  when  the  color 
in  the  two  cylinders  is  alike,  C  contain  only  7.5  cc.  of  fluid,  the  amount  of  iron 
contained  is  only  half  as  much,  i.  e.,  0.5  gm.  per  liter  of  blood.  A  table  to  calculate 
the  percentage  of  iron  contained  in  the  blood  has  been  prepared  by  Jolles,  and  is 
included  with  the  instrument.  It  takes  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  iron  with  JoUes'  ferrometer. 

The  same  maker  (Reichert)  has  recently  placed  upon  the  market  an  instru- 
ment which  may  be  used  either  as  a  Fleischl-Miescher  hemometer  or  as  a  Jolles' 
ferrometer,  since  the  intensity  of  the  color  of  the  ferric  thiocyanate  solution  is 
estimated  by  means  of  the  glass  wedge  of  the  hemometer.^ 

Jolles  believed  at  first  that  his  method  was  an  accurate  means  of  determining 
the  amoimt  of  hemoglobin  indirectly,  for  he  assumed  that  hemoglobin  contained 
0.42  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  that  all  the  iron  present  was  contained  in  the  hemoglobin. 
But  in  more  recent  communications  ^  he  has  abandoned  the  theory,  as  his  investiga- 
tiona  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  blood  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
iron,  probablv  in  the  shape  of  nuclein,  outside  of  the  hemoglobin.  This  idea  cor- 
responds to  the  views  of  Biematzki  and  Jellinek.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  hemo- 
globin itself  does  not  always  contain  a  constant  amount  of  iron.  The  great  varia- 
tions (which  have  been  reported)  as  the  result  of  analyses  of  hemoglobin  crystals 
in  one  and  the  same  animal  species  would  seem  to  suggest  this. 

AJthoufh  these  statements  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  estimation  of  the  iron 
in  the  blood  might  acquire  a  clinical  significance  mdef>endent  of  that  of  the  estima- 
tion of  the  hemoglobin,  the  investigations  of  KrOss  '  and  Schwenkenbecher  *  would 
make  this  seem  very  doubtful,  since  these  writers  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
double  ferric  thiocyanate  producing  the  red  color  in  Jolles'  method  becomes  so 
markedly  dissociated  by  mlution  that  the  red  color  decreases  in  intensity  more 
rapidly  than  does  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  solution.  In  other  words,  iron  can- 
not be  accurately  estimrfled  by  this  colorimetric  method.^ 

ESTIMATION   OF  THE   AMOUNT  OF  ALBUMIN  IN  THE  BLOOD.  ACCORDING 

TO  DEYCKE  AND  IBRAHIM 

The  method,  the  details  of  which  ^411  be  foimd  in  the  original  paper  (Zeit.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  1906,  vol.  Iviii,  Nos.  5  and  6)  is  a  modification  of  the  titration  method 
of  Denig^  for  the  determination  of  albumin  in  the  urine. 

THE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  GLUCOSE  IN  THE  BLOOD 

The  detection  of  glucose  in  the  blood  is  simple,  if  one  remove  the  albumin  by 
the  method  given  under  the  uric-acid  estimation  (p.  855).  In  the  filtrate  the  pres- 
ence of  sugar  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  ordinary  reactions  (p.  586).  The  filtrate 
can  also  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  sugar  quantitatively.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  author's  modification  of  Pavy's  method  is  useful.  (See  p.  620.)  Accord- 
mg  to  Claude  Bernard,  the  removal  of  the  albumin  may  be  effected  by  adding  to 
the  blood  an  equal  weight  of  sodium  sulphate,  boiling  and  filtering  the  mixture. 
Pavy  removes  the  albumin  by  allowing  the  blood  to  run  into  20  times  its  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  volume  of  water  eaual  to  that  of  the  blood 
used.  The  amount  of  glucose  may  then  be  determined  by  any  of  the  methods, 
including  that  of  Pavy,  and  the  accurate  fermentation  saccharimeter  (p.  624  et  seq.). 

The  staining  reaction  which  diabetic  blood  gives  with  methylene-blue  mav  be 
mentioned  here.  Brehmer*  stains  dried  preparations  of  blood  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  method  given  on  page  773,  and  which  have  been  fixed  by  heating 
for  ten  minutes  at  135®  C.  with  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue. 
Diabetic  blood  remains  almost  imstained  by  the  treatment  or  takes  on  a  bluish- 

>  S.  Jolles,  Berlm.  klin.  Woch.,  1899,  No.  44,  p.  965.  '  jr^c.  cU. 

•Colorimetiie  und  quantitative  Spectralanalyse  in  ihrer  Anwendimg  auf  die 
Chemie,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1891,  p.  176. 

*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  bcxv,  parts  3-5. 

*[The  objections  to  the  procenure  of  Jolles  have  been  overcome  by  Marriott 
and  Wolf,  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  i,  451,  1906.  This  method  consists  in  performing 
the  reaction  in  acetone  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  in  Isirge  excess. 
The  determination  of  iron  in  blood  and  tissues  by  the  colonmetric  method  is  then 
of  great  accuracy. — C.  G.  L.  W.] 

•CentralbL  f.  inn.  Med.,  1897,  No.  22. 
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green  tinge,  while  normal  blood  is  stained  intensely  blue.  Many  other  staios  shov 
a  similar  difference  between  diabetic  and  normal  blood.  The  Brehmer  reaction  is 
also  to  be  found  in  leukemia,  nephritis,  and  multiple  neuritis.  If,  by  nrieajiR  oi  a 
proper  diet,  the  urine  become  free  from  sugar,  the  staining  reaction  is  not  observed. 
Williamson  ^  gives  another  reaction  with  methylene-blue,  which  obvioushr  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Brehmer  reaction.  It  depends  on  the  reauciDg 
action  of  glucose  on  methylene-blue.  To  40  c.mm.  of  water,  measured  ^th  the 
hemometer  capillary  pipet  (see  p.  744),  20  c.mm.  of  blood  from  the  finger,  1  cc.  of 
a  1 :  6000  methylene-blue  solution  and  40  c.mm.  of  sodium  hydroxid  solution  of  ihe 
pharniacopceia  are  added.  The  mixture  is  heat^  in  boiling  water  for  three  to  four 
minutes  without  shaking.  If  the  blood  be  that  of  a  diabetic,  the  mixture  loees  iu 
color,  while  with  normal  blood  the  blue  color  persists. 

THE  BLOOD  IN  CARBON  MONOXID  POISONING 

In  marked  cases  of  carbon  monoxid  poisoning  the  naked  eye  can 
probably  appreciate  the  change  of  color  in  the  blood.  It  is  noticeably 
bright  red,  and  almost  fails  to  exhibit  the  difference  between  venous  and 
arterial  blood.  The  presence  of  carbon  monoxid  in  the  blood  is  demon- 
strated usually  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  (See  p.  544  et  seq.)  If 
a  few  drops  of  blood  containing  carbon  monoxid  be  dilute  with  water, 
the  mixture  will  show  in  the  spectroscope  two  bands^  between  the 
green  and  yellow,  very  much  like  those  of  oxyhemoglobin  (Fig.  233,  1). 
They  are,  however,  very  slightly  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
They  differ  from  the  oxyhemoglobin  bands  by  not  (disappearing  upon  the 
addition  of  ammonium  sulphid,  whereas  the  oxyhemoglobin  bands  are 
replaced  by  a  simple  band  of  reduced  hemoglobin  (Fig.  233,  2) .  Oxy- 
hemoglobin  bands  disappear  very  slowly  after  adding  ammonium  siil- 
phid  to  the  blood,  and  may  be  temporarily  reproduced  if  the  liquid  be 
shaken  with  air,  owing  to  the  concentrated  action  of  the  oxygen. 

Another  test  for  carbon  monoxid  in  the  blood  consists  in  adding  a 
little  10  per  cent,  caustic  soda  or  potash  solution  to  the  blood  contained 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  then  gently  warming.  If  carbon  monoxid  be 
present  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  the  mixture  will  become  very 
brilliant  red,  while  normal  blood  will  turn  to  a  dirty  greenish  brown. 

V.  Horszkiewicz  and  Marx  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1906,  No.  35)  have  veiy  recently 
proposed  the  following  test,  which  so  far  lias  not  been  used  clinically.  The  blood 
18  mixed  with  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  C[uinin  hydrochlorid  in  the  proportion  of 
2  :  4  (2  cc.  of  blood  to  4  cc.  of  c^uinin  solution).  The  mixture  is  heated  with  a  gas- 
flame  until  it  boils.  After  cooling  so  that  the  mixture  can  be  shaken  without  dis- 
comfort, 2  or  3  drops  of  fresh  ammonium  sulphid  solution  are  added  and  the  mix- 
ture shaken  well.  Blood  containing  carbon  monoxid  gives  a  bright  carmin-ied 
color,  while  normal  blood  treated  in  this  way  is  a  dirty  brownish  green. 

It  is  advisable  to  perform  both  spectroscopic  and  chemical  tests  and 
compare  them  with  the  normal  blood  for  a  control,  because  when  only  a 
slight  amount  of  carbon  monoxid  is  present  in  the  blood,  quantitative 
differences  are  important  in  forming  an  opinion. 

We  must  not  overrate  the  diagnostic  value  of  these  investigations. 
The  human  body  reacts  so  intensely  to  carbon  monoxid  gas  that  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  may  be  very  pronounced  without  its  being  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  poison  in  the  blood  either  chemically  or 
spectroscopically.  The  author  has  observed  such  cases.  In  any  case 
an  examination  which  is  not  carried  out  immediately  after  the  intoxica- 
tion may  fail,  if  the  poisoning  has  not  been  too  severe,  for  in  these  cases 
the  carbon  monoxid  is  rapidly  carried  away  by  the  lungs. 

*  Lancet,  1900,  August  4. 
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THE  BLOOD  IN  METHEMOGLOBINEMIA 

The  blood  contains  methemo^lobin  in  various  intoxications,  especially  those 
dvie  to  chlorate  of  potash  and  antifebrin.  Its  presence  is  demonstrated  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope  after  sufficiently  diluting  the  blood  with  water.   (See  Fig.  233,  3.) 

THE  BLOOD  IN  HYDROGEN  SULPHID  POISONING 

In  severe  cases  the  color  may  be  a  dirty  green,  and  may  show  the  characteristic 
bcuids  of  sulphohemoglobin,  besides  the  oxyhemoglobin  bands.  The  former  resemble 
t,lie  bands  of  methemoglobin,  but  are  situated  a  little  more  toward  the  violet  end 
'  the  spectrum  (Fig.  233,  3). 


THE   BLOOD  IN  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  AND  POTASSIUM  CYANID   POISONING 

A  small  amount  of  the  blood  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  dilute  potassium  ferri- 
cyanid  added.  Normal  blood  becomes  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  methemo- 
globin. Blood  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  remains  red.  (P'ormation  of  cyan- 
znethemoglobia.)    A  control  reaction  should  be  carried  out  with  normal  blood. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  HEMOGLOBIN  IN  THE  BLOOD-SERUM 

Hemoglobinuria  may  appear  independently  as  the  so-called  periodic  hemo- 
gllobinuria  (Lichtheim),  or  especially  in  certain  kinds  of  poisoning  (potassium  chlor^ 
&t«,  toluylendiamin,  nitrobenzol,  truffles)  and  after  bums.  It  is  always  produced 
by  the  solution  of  red  blood-corpuscles  within  the  vascular  system.  Hemoglobinuria 
is.  therefore,  usually  associated  with  hemoglobinemia  or  methemoglobinemia.  An 
ej^ception  is  found  m  the  periodic  or  paroxysmal  cold  hemoglobinuria  in  which  the 
serum  does  not  contain  hemoglobin.  The  reason  for  this  exception  is  discussed  on 
page  843.  Free  hemoglobin  and  methemoglobin  can  be  readily  demonstrated 
m  the  blood  by  allowing  several  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  to  coagulate.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  serum  will  only  be  stained  slightly  yellow  (lutein),  provided 
that  the  blood-clot  has  not  been  interfered  with  meclmnically.  In  hemoglobinemia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  serum  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  ruby  red,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  hemoglobin  in  solution;  or  brown,  if  .methemoglobin  be  present.  The  serum, 
however,  must  be  absolutely  clear,  for  if  it  be  cloudy,  the  color  may  be  due  to  an 
admixture  of  blood-corpuscles  wnth  the  serum,  from  some  disturbance  during  coagu- 
lation. In  doubtful  cases  the  microscope  will  decide  the  question.  The  stained 
serum  will  give  the  characteristic  bands  of  oxy-  or  methemoglobin,  one  or  both,  in 
the  spectr  scope  (Fig.  233,  1  and  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  blood  in  periodic 
or  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  are  given  on  page  843. 

PRESENCE  OF  URIC  ACID  IN  THE  BLOOD 

Physiologically,  the  blood  does  not  contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  uric 
acid.  In  chronic  nephritis  and  acute  articular  rheumatism  mere  traces  only  have 
been  found;  but  in  gout,  at  least  in  the  early  stage  of  the  attack,  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  contained  in  the  blood  is  so  considerable  that  Garrod  ^  devised  a  comparatively 
simple  method,  the  so-called  thread  test,  to  demonstrate  its  presence. 

According  to  Garrod,  30  to  35  cc.  of  blood  are  allowed  to  coagulate;  10  cc. 
of  the  serum  which  accumulates  during  the  next  few  hours  over  the  clot  is  mixed 
with  100  cc.  of  acetic  acid.^  A  fine  linen  thread  ^  is  placed  in  the  mixture,  which  is 
then  covered  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  allowed  to  stand. 

If  the  blood  contam  at  least  0.0025  per  cent,  of  uric  acid,  characteristic  crystals 
(Fig.  253)  will  appear  on  the  thread  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  murexid  test  (p.  673)  may  be  applied  to  these  crystals. 

Garrod  indirectly  demonstrated  an  increase  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  gout 
by  performing  this  test  with  the  serum  of  an  artificially  produced  blister. 

Garrod  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  increased  uric-acid  content  of  the 
blood  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  clot,  and  60  cc.  of 
the  serum  is  dried  on  the  water-bath.  The  dried  residue  is  pulverized,  and  extracted 
with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  extracted  powder  is  then  treated  with  boiling  distilled 

^  A.  B.  Garrod,  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Grout,  London,  1876. 
*  Thirty  per  cent,  solution  according  to  Minkowski. 

'  It  is  better  not  to  use  a  thread,  but  to  separate  from  it  one  of  the  elementary 
fibers  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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water.  A  few  drops  of  the  watery  solution  are  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  to  drv- 
ness,  and  the  residue  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  The  characteristic  porpk 
color  of  the  murexid  test  is  produced  (p.  673).  Another  portion  of  the  aqueoui 
solution  is  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added 
The  characteristic  uric-acid  crystals  will  be  producecf.  Another  portion  is  aOoved 
to  stand  without  tlie  addition  of  acid.  At  the  bottom  and  on  the  waUs  of  the  vcsed 
will  be  deposited  crystals  of  sodium  urate.  Garrod  found  that  in  non-goutv  sub- 
jects the  crystals  of  uric  acid  were  but  rarely  produced  by  tliis  method.  Gamxi 
made  quantitative  estimations  and  found  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  to 
vary  between  0.003  and  0.0175  per  cent. 

Von  Jaksch  *  gives  the  following  procedure  for  the  determination  of  the  amomit 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood:  100  to  300  cc.  of  blood  are  diluted  with  three  or  four 
times  its  volume  of  water.  The  mixture  is  heated  on  the  water-bath,  and  wheii 
coagulation  commences,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  (S.  G.  1.0335)  are  added  until  the 
mixture  is  faintly  acid.  The  fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  at  boiling  temperature  for 
fifteen  minutes,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with  hot  water.  If  the  filtrate 
be  not  perfectly  clear,  a  smidl  amount  of  sodium  chlorid  may  be  added,  and  the 
filtrate  heated  again  with  acetic  acid  on  the  water-bath  and  refiltered.  Aiter  cool- 
ing sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  uric  acid,  and  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  mixture  estimated  by  the  Salkowski-Ludwig  method. 
The  filtrate  obtained  by  this  method  is,  after  th  ^  addition  of  HCl,  evaporated  to  lOcc^ 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  (p.  638).  Crystals  of  uric  acid  »^^ 
precipitated  and  collected  on  a  weighed  asbestos  filter,  washed  with  water  and  with 
alcohol,  and  weighed.  They  should  show  the  characteristic  form  on  microecopic 
examination.  They  may  also  be  tested  qualitatively  by  the  murexid  test.  In  case 
no  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  diyness 
and  tested  by  the  murexid  test. 

Von  Jaksch  was  able  to  detect  uric  acid  in  the  blood  after  it  had  been  freed 
from  albumin  by  Hopkins'  method.  (See  p.  639.)  The  method  may  be  carried 
out  by  adding  to  the  filtrate  from  the  coagulated  albumin  20  grams  of  ammonimn 
chlond^  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  boors. 
The  unc  acid  is  precipitated  as  sodium  urate  and  may  be  identified  by  the  murexid 
test. 

Kowarski's  method  for  uric-acid  determinations  may  be  similarly  employed 
(See  p.  639.) 

Von  Jaksch  found  that  the  blood  under  normal  conditions  did  not  contain 
notable  quantities  of  uric  acid,  but  laige  quantities — up  to  0.008  gm.  in  100  cc.  of 
blood— were  found  in  pneumonia,  affections  of  the  kidneys,  in  dis^ises  associated  with 
dyspnea,  especially  heart  affections  and  pleurisy.  This  is  not  the  case  in  acute 
rheumatic  arthritis  and  typhoid.  In  spite  of  tne  fact  that  an  increased  amount 
of  uric  acid  is  not  patho^omonic  for  gout,  it  appears  to  the  author  tliat  the  differ- 
entiation of  gouty  affections  of  the  joints  from  tnose  of  rheumatic  origin  by  means 
of  the  determination  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance, 
especially  if  the  quantitative  estimation  give  results  within  the  values  nven  on  p. 
856.  In  fact  the  demonstration  of  increased  amoimts  of  uric  acid  in  toe  blood  ■ 
frequently  the  only  means  of  differentiating  gouty  joint  affections  from  those  which 
are  not. 

THE  OXIDASE  REACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

The  neutrophile  leukocytes,  but  not  the  lymphocytes,  contain  an 
oxidizing  ferment  which  changes  the  color  of  ^aiacum  resin  solutions 
without  the  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxid  or  oil  of  turpentine.'  This 
property  of  the  leukocytes  can  be  shown  in  the  blood  itself,  most  easily 
in  myelogenous  leukemia.  According  to  Nageli,  the  reaction  is  carried 
out  by  dissolving  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  2  to  4  cc.  of  distilled  water, 
thus  setting  free  the  oxidizing  ferment.  The  blood  solution  is  then 
overlaid  with  a  solution  of  gum  guaiacum  in  alcohol  (p.  574,  note  1). 
After  a  time  the  ring  of  contact  becomes  green  to  blue.  The  color  is 
not,  however,  permanent.  If  the  t€st  be  negative,  the  blood  solution, 
before  the  addition  of  the  guaiacum  solution,  may  be  allowed  to  stand 

1  Zeit.  f.  Heilk.,  1890,  xi,  415;  Fodor,  Centralbl.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1895,  xvi,  866. 
^  E.  Meyer,  MOnch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  No.  35. 
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for  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  set  free  more  of  the  ferment  and 
then  overlaid  with  the  resin  solution.  The  reaction  cannot  be  confused 
with  the  ordinary  hemoglobin  reaction,  for  with  this  test  either  oil  of 
turpentine  or  hydrogen  dioxid  is  necessary.  According  to  Nageli^ 
this  reaction  is  positive  in  cases  besides  those  of  myelogenous  leukemia 
when  the  leukocyte  count  is  above  20,000.  According  to  this  inves- 
tigator, only  the  older  neutrophile  cells  give  the  reaction,  for  he  found  in 
an  acute  case  of  myeloid  leukemia  that  the  reaction  was  negative,  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  myeloblasts. 

In  making  the  test  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  control  to  be  certain 
that  the  guaiacum  solution  does  not  become  blue  from  contact  with 
water  alone.  This  takes  place  with  certain  samples  of  the  gum,  and 
also  when  ordinary  tap-water  containing  traces  of  iron  is  used  instead 
of  distilled  water.  Instead  of  the  gum  one  may  use  a  colorless  alkaline 
solution  of  phenolphthalin  (not  phenolphthalein) .  This  changes  in 
the  presence  of  an  oxidizing  ferment  into  phenolphthalein,  which  gives 
a  red  color  with  alkalis. 

TESTS  FOR  BILIARY  PIGMENTS  IN  THE  BLOOD 

The  investigation  of  the  blood-serum  for  biliaiy  pigments  has  often  ftfforded 
the  author  valuable  information  where  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  presence 
of  an  affection  of  the  liver  in  the  absence  of  jaundice,  or  where  the  discoloration 
of  the  patient's  skin  was  doubtful.  This  method  seems  to  be  particularly  important 
in  the  diagnosis  of  difficult  cases  of  cholelithiasis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  these 
cases  bile-pigments  may  be  found  in  the  blood  where  the  urine  yields  a  negative 
test.  In  order  to  test  for  bile-pigment  one  or  more  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  are 
withdrawn  from  a  vein  with  a  Pravaz  syringe,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  in 
a  test-tube,  and  to  stand  until  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  serum  is  expressed  from  the 
dot.  Serum  containing  bile-pigments  is  usually  to  be  distinguished  by  its  marked 
yellowish  or  greenish  color.  The  foam  produmi  on  shaking  is  distinctly  yellow. 
If  sterile  serum  be  allowed  to  stand  at  boay  temperature  for  some  hours,  it  gradually 
aasumeB  a  greenish  color  (von  Jaksch).  Gmeiin's  reaction  (see  p.  575)  gives  a 
positive  test.  The  coagulum  produced  by  the  nitric  acid  is  greenish  in  color. 
Warming  the  serum  for  nf teen  minutes  to  60®  C.  may  also  produce  a  green  color. 
Normal  serum  does  not  give  this  reaction.  More  information  is  needed  to  decide 
whether,  under  certain  conditions,  the  lipochrome  and  lutein  of  the  blood  may  not 
give  giTTiiUr  reactions.  Regarding  the  morphologic  characters  of  blood  in  jaundice 
and  the  resistance  of  the  red  cells  see  pp.  844  and  770. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD-SERUM  FOR  UROBILIN* 

A  definite  volume  of  serum  is  shaken  with  chloroform.  An  emulsion  is  formed 
which  may  be  serrated  either  by  centrifuging  or  in  the  following  way.  Into  the 
neck  of  a  funnel  is  introduced  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  large  enough  to  absorb 
the  iBLTgier  part  of  the  emulsion.  The  emulsion  is  poured  on  the  cotton,  which  is 
pressed  down  with  a  glass  rod.  The  liquid  will  then  flow  into  a  test-tube  placed 
underneath  the  fimnel  in  two  separate  layers.  The  chloroform  solution  is  then 
removed  with  a  pipet,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  acetate  (O.I  per  cent.)  is 
added  imtil  no  more  turbidity  takes  place.  If  urobilin  be  present,  a  distinct  green 
fluorescence  will  appear. 

DIAGNOSIS  BY  AGGLUTINATION  TESTS.  GRUBER-WIDAL  SERUM- 
TEST  IN  TYPHOID  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  ATTEMPTS  TO  MAKE 
USE  OF  AGGLUTINATION  IN  DIAGNOSIS 

The  Gruber-Widal  test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  blood-serum  of  patients 
who  are  convalescing  from  typhoid,  or  of  animals  immunized  to  typhoid,  according  to 
the  investigations  of  Gruber,  Durham,  and  PfeifTer,  influences  the  typhoid  bacilli 

^  According  to  Guiart  and  Grimbert,  Pr^is  de  diagnostique  chimique,  etc.,  Paris, 
Rudeval,  1906. 
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in  a  test-tube  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  lose  their  motility  and  form  chimps 
which  may  be  recognized  microscopically.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  ^-bcn 
cholera-immime  sera  are  added  to  cultures  of  cholera  bacilli.  This  phenomeooii 
has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  peculiar  hypothetic  substances  in  the  im- 
munized serum,  which  have  been  called  agglutinin  or  glabrificin  bv  Qniber,  and 
paralysin  by  Pfeiffer.^  These  substances  are  not  identical  with  the  bacteiicidaJ 
nor  immunizing  substances  of  immune  serum. 

Based  upon  this  observation,  Widal  ^  devised  a  peculiar  diagnostic  method  for 
recognizing  typhoid,  for  he  noticed  that  this  peculiarity  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
serum  of  convalescents,  but  also  by  the  serum  taken  during  the  disease,  and  ev» 
quite  early  in  the  attack.    He  proposed  two  methods  for  testing  the  serum-reactioD 
of  the  questionable  typhoid  cases — the  so-called  microscopic  and  macroscopic  metbot^ 
To  prevent  evaporation,  a  few  drops  of  freshly  drawn  blood  are  put  into  a  dosed 
tube  of  narrow  caliber.     The  small  vials  in  wliich  homeopaths  dispense  their  su^ 
pilk  may  be  used,  or  the  blood  may  be  drawn  into  Wright  tubes,  which  are  afterward 
sealed  in  a  flame  and  in  which  it  may  be  preserved  for  several  days.     After  coagukh 
tion  the  serum  expressed  from  the  clot  or  that  obtained  by  centrifuging  is  pipeted 
off.     The  serum  which  separates  by  spontaneous  coagulation  is  employed.    In 
the  beginning  Widal  demonstrated  the  reaction  microscopically  by  simply  adding 
a  drop  of  the  serum  to  a  drop  of  typhoid  broth  culture,  of  not  more  than  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours'  growth,  upon  a  slide.     Under  the  microscope  the  bacilK  in  the 
broth  culture  must  show  very  active  movement.     If  tlie  reaction  be  positive,  the 
bacilli  will  cease  to  move  within  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  and  become 
clumped,  while  the  inten^ening  fluid  will  be  free  from  bacilli.     The  second  method 
depends  upon  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  a  typhoid  broth  culture  to  which 
the  serum  of  the  patient  in  question  lias  been  added.     The  control  culture  ii 
evenly  clouded,  but  a  culture  to  which  a  moderate  amoimt  of  typhoid  serum  iiAs 
been  added  will  clear  up,  on  accoimt  of  the  agglutinated  bacilli  settling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube. 

It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated  in  the  Bern  Clinic  that  this  macroscopic 
serum  reaction  is  not  nearly  so  reUable  as  the  microscopic  test. 

To  obtain  reliable  results,  the  microscopic  reaction  had  to  be  modified,  ODoe 
it  was  found  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  dilution  of  the  serum,  for  it  w 
soon  discovered  that  in  low  dilutions  the  serum  of  some  people  not  suffering  from 
typhoid  had  a  moderate  power  of  agglutinating  typhoid  cultures.  It  was  there- 
fore found  necessary  to  determine  that  a  certain  very  small  quantity  of  the  senan 

1  Van  Calcar  (Dialyse,  Eiweisschemie  und  ImmimitSt,  Leipzig,  A.  Barth,  1908) 
has  recently,  as  a  result  of  a  noteworthy  series  of  studies,  elaborated  a  really  illumitt- 
ating  theory  of  agglutination,  satisfactory  both  from  a  chemical  and  a  biologic 
point  of  view.  Tliis  theory  attributes  agglutination  to  a  specific  precipitin  re- 
action, as  Paltauf  had  already  assumed.  The  formation  of  a  precipitate  through 
the  combined  action  of  the  typhoid  serum  and  the  t^hoid  culture  effect*  the  phe- 
nomenon of  clumping  as  a  side  issue,  due  to  mechamcal  causes.  Paltauf,  in  accord 
with  the  current  theory  of  specific  precipitins,  assumes  a  precipitation  of  a  specific 
constituent  of  the  bacteria  by  its  antibodies;  van  Calcar  concludes  that  the  suih 
stance  precipitated  is  a  globulin  from  the  serum  itself.  The  globulin  precipitate, 
according  to  van  Calcar,  is  due  to  the  specific  digestive  ferments  of  the  immune 
serum,  which  are  called  forth  by  the  specific  protein  serving  as  the  antigen.  Con- 
sequently if  the  antigen-protein  and  the  immime  serum  iS  brought  toother,  the 
former  is  decomposed.  The  amino-acids  resulting  from  this  decomposition  cause 
a  precipitate  of  globulin,  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  acids.  In  this  reactioo 
the  globulin  plays,  as  it  were,  merely  the  part  of  an  indicator.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  specificity  of  the  reaction  depends  not  upon  a  specific  precipitin,  but 
merely  on  the  presence  of  that  specific  immune  serum  which  decomposes  the  pa^ 
ticular  antigen,  and  thereby  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  globulin.  Thus  the 
agglutination  reaction  is  identical  with  the  specific  precipitin  reaction  of  the  serum 
in  infectious  diseases  first  noted  by  Kraus.  It  is,  however,  much  more  easily  de- 
tected, because  a  minimum,  otherwise  inappreciable,  precipitate  is  rendered  visibk; 
by  the  clumping  of  the  bacteria. 

*  See  Widal,  Semaine  mMicale,  1896,  No.  33,  p.  259,  and  the  numeroos  con- 
firmatory results  published  in  this  journal  of  the  same  year.  Also  the  contributionf 
of  German  authors,  in  particular  those  of  Stene,  Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1896,  No- 
49,  and  Breuer-Lichtheim,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1896,  Nos.  47  and  48.  Finalhr, 
Widal's  chief  work  on  the  subject,  M.  F.  Widal  and  M.  A.  Sicard,  Annafes  de 
rinstitut  Pasteur,  1897,  vol.  xi,  No.  5. 
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'wrould  exert  this  action  in  order  to  consider  the  test  positive  for  the  diagnosis  of 
typhoid. 

Widal's  reaction  is  performed  quantitatively  in  the  Bern  Clinic  as  follows — 
A  convenient  and  reliable  method:  *  A  barely  turbid  dilution  of  an  actively  motile 
-twelve-  to  fifteen-hour  agar  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  sterile  physiologic  salt  solu- 
-tion  is  used.  This  dilution  is  obtained  by  pouring  the  salt  solution  directly  into 
the  agar  tube,  shaking,  and,  if  necessary,  rubbing  off  a  bit  of  the  growth  with  a  sterile 
platinum  loop.  If  the  mixture  be  too  turbid,  it  may  be  partially  cleared  by  filtra- 
tion or  centnfuging. 

Two  series  of  small  glass  dishes,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  are  set  out. 
<See  Fig.  317.)  The  former  are  used  in  diluting  the  serum,  which  is  performed 
AS  follows: 

By  means  of  a  dropper,  best  made  by  drawing  out  a  glass  tube,  one  drop  of  the 
serum  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  each  of  dishes  A,  B,  and  I.  The  dropper  is  then 
washed,  and  in  A  are  placed  4,  in  B  9,  drops  of  physiologic  salt  solution.  This  is 
mixed  w^ith  the  serum  by  means  of  a  platinum  loop.  Thus  we  obtain  in  A  a  dilu- 
tion of  1  :  6,  in  B  one  of  1  :  10.  To  make  dilutions  of  1  :  60  and  1  :  100  one 
drop  of  the  mixture  in  B  is  mixed  in  C  and  in  D  with  4  and  9  drops  respectively  of 
p^vsiolc^ic  salt  solution.  Thus  in  C  there  is  a  dilution  of  1  :  50,  in  D  one  of  1  :  100. 
Higher  dilutions  may  be  made  if  desired  in  the  same  manner. 

One  drop  each  of  dilutions  A,  B,  C,  and  D  is  now  placed  in  dishes  II,  III,  IV,  and 
V  respectively.  Between  each  transfer  the  pipet  must  be  rinsed  in  water.  In 
each  of  dishes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  are  then  placed  9  drops  of  the  suspension  of 
bacilli,  always  using  the  same  pipet,  and  a  careful  mixture  is  made  by  means  of  the 
sterile  platinum  loop,  which  is  then  immediately  flamed.     The  addition  of  the  emul- 
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Fi^.  317. — Manner  of  diluting  the  serum  and  arrangement  of  the  dishes  in  the  Gruber-Widal  reaction. 

sion  of  bacilli  makes  the  dilutions  ten  times  as  high  throughout,  so  that  the  final 
dilutionsareI  =  linlO,  II  =  lin50,  III  =  Iin  100,  IV  =  1  in  500,  V  =  lin  1000.  All 
the  dishes  contain  the  same  amounts  of  serum  dilution  and  bacteria. 

From  each  dilution  a  fresh  microscopic  preparation  is  made  by  covering  a  drop 
placed  on  a  slide  with  a  cover-slip,  under  one  ed^e  of  which  a  second  cover-slip  is 
placed.  This  instires  a  wedge-shaped  layer  of  fluid  of  sufficient  thickness  and  very 
convenient  for  examination.  A  little  vaselin  is  smeared  around  the  edges  of  the 
cover-slip  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  the  slide  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
37**  to  40®  C.2     Every  half-hour  they  are  examined  for  agglutination  with  a  No.  7 

*  See  M.  von  Wyss,  Klinische  Untersuchung  Qber  Erscheinungen  von  Agglutina- 
tionahetnmung  bei  der  Anstellung  der  Gruber- Widalschen  Reaction,  Inaug.  Academ. 
Dissert.,  Bern,  1906. 

2  The  assertion  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  serum  is  strongest  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50®  to  55®  C.  has  not  been  confirmed  by  recent  studies.  The  question 
of  the  optimum  temperature  for  the  Widal  reaction  is  much  complicated  by  the 
presence  in  the  serum  of  substances  which  hinder  agglutination  (p.  860);  for  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  in  case  the  influences  favoring  and  those  hindering  agglutina- 
tion be  differently  affected  by  temperature  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  agglu- 
tinin and  the  substances  hindering  agglutination,  the  end-result  may  be  influenced 
bjr  the  temperature  in  an  apparently  irregular  way.  Not  only  should  all  possible 
dilutions  of  the  serum  be  examined,  but  these  should  be  placed  in  different  tempera- 
tures if  one  wish  to  be  sure  not  to  overlook  any  possible  agglutination.  One  may 
conform  to  the  condition  "in  different  temperatures"  if  one  use  the  remainder  of 
the  dilutions  in  the  method  described  above  for  examination  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Many  negative  Widals  may  be  explained  by  the  complicated  influence  of 
dilution  and  temperature. 
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objective  (Zeiss).     All  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  remaining  culture,  should  be 
disinfected  in  bichlorid  solution  after  use. 

[A  somewhat  simpler  and  more  convenient  method  than  the  above  is  as  fol- 
lows: Collect  about  10  drops  of  blood  in  a  small  sterile  test-tube  and  aJlow  it  to 
clot.  Mix  1  loopful  of  the  serum  with  4  loopfuls  of  physiologic  salt  solutioo  pre- 
viously placed  on  a  clean  glass  slide.  This  is  dilution  No.  1  (1  in  5).  Mix  1  loopM 
of  dilution  No.  1  with  4  loopfuls  of  salt  solution  on  a  second  slide.  This  is  dHutioD 
No.  2  (1  in  25).  Mix  1  loopful  of  dilution  No.  2  with  1  loopful  of  salt  solution  on 
a  third  slide.  This  is  dilution  No.  3  (1  in  50).  Now  transfer  1  loopful  of  eac^ 
of  these  dilutions  to  each  of  three  clean  cover-slips  and  add  1  loopful  of  a  tweJre- 
to  eighteen-hour  broth  culture  of  Bacillus  typhosus.  The  final  dilutions  are  tbui 
1  in  10,  1  in  50,  and  1  in  100.  Finally,  mix  1  loopful  of  the  culture  with  1  loopful 
of  salt  solution  on  a  fourth  cover-slip.  This  is  the  control.  A  hoUow-ground  gbus 
slide  rimmed  with  vaselin  is  then  inverted  upon  each  cover-slip,  then  turned  rirfat 
side  up,  and  the  han^g  drop  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  capillary  tubes 
employed  by  Wright  m  opsonic  determinations  may  be  employed  to  collect  the  blood, 
and,  to  one  accustomed  to  their  use,  are  more  convenient  and  time  saving. — ^Ed.] 

In  pronounced  cases  of  typhoid  the  agglutinating  action  of  the  serum  may  be 
so  marked  that  even  with  a  dilution  of  1  :  100  the  typhoid  bacilli  will  lose  their 
[K)wer  of  motion  and  will  adhere  in  clumps  immediately  after  the  addition  of  the 
serum.  When  the  agglutination  is  less  vigorous,  the  reaction  may  not  be  manifest 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  it  may  occur  only  in  the  more  concentrated  dilutions. 
Before  an  absolute  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  made  from  the  serum  action  alooe, 
agglutination  should  take  place  within  an  hour  with  a  dilution  of  the  senmi  of 
1  :  50.  The  sooner  clumping  occurs,  the  safer  one  is  in  expressing  an  opinion. 
The  reaction  should,  however,  be  called  positive  for  typhoid,  even  if  (using  a  dilu- 
tion of  1  :  50)  complete  agglutination  occur  in  one  to  two  hours. 

Different  typhoid  cultures  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  clumping,  so  tliat  eaeh 
observer  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  nis  own  cultures. 
This  explains  many  variable  results  reported. 

In  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  reaction  may  be  positive  as  early  as  the  first 
week,  but  in  most  cases  it  may  not  be  expected  until  the  second  or  even  the  third 
week  of  the  disease.  Not  uncommonly,  however,  the  reaction  is  first  positive  in 
the  fourth  week  or  even  during  convalescence.  In  such  cases  its  practical  value 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  questionable.  This  is  true  even  if  one  take  into  account 
the  cessation  of  motility  mentioned  below,  and  is  not  misled  thereby.  The  same 
statements  apply  to  the  disappearance  of  the  reaction.  This  may  occur  a  few 
weeks  after  the  recession  of  the  fever,  but  usually  not  for  four  to  five  months.  Cases 
in  which  a  positive  Widal  reaction  can  be  obtained  several  years  after  peco\'eiy  are 
rare,  but  to  avoid  mistakes  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they  do  exist. 

The  supplementary  demonstration  of  a  positive  reaction  in  the  mildest  or  quite 
latent,  unrecognized  cases  of  typhoid  (bacillus  carriers)  is  of  significance  in  explain- 
ing epidemics.  By  its  aid  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  an  epidemic  and  the 
common  source  of  apparently  isolated  cases  connected  only  by  such  a  baeilhis 
carrier  may  be  estabhshed.^ 

The  frequently  observed  positive  Widal  reaction  in  icterus  is  noteworthy.  Since 
it  is  not  constant,  we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  caused  by  the  bile  in  the  blood.  VHreci 
exi)eriment  supports  this  statement.  It  may  be  that  it  occurs  in  cases  of  jaundice 
which  are  caused  by  bacteria  related  to  typhoid  bacilli,  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the 


group. 

In  this  connection  the  author  will  record  what  he  believes  to  be  a  new  obser- 
vation (first  described  by  Griinbaum),  made  independently  in  his  clinic  during  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  Early  in  the  disease  the  serum  of  the  patients  produces 
more  marked  agglutination  in  weaker  than  in  stronger  concentrations:  but  this  con- 
dition is  reversed  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  indicates  that,  in  addition 
to  the  agglutinative  effect  of  the  serum,  there  is  a  counteraction  against  anrlutina- 
tion  early  in  the  disease,  which  may  be  overcome  by  the  more  marked  oihitions. 
Ehrlich's  school  considers  this  due  to  the  influence  of  an  agglutinoid,  i.  e.,  a  sub- 


zymophore"  group 

If  one  assume  that  there  isTess  agglutinoid  in  typhoid  serum,  but  that  it  is  more 
active  than  the  agglutinin,  one  can  understand  how  agglutination  seems  to  be 

*See  Nftgeli,  Ueber  die  Typhus  epidemie  in  Oberbipp,  CorrespondenibL  f. 
Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1899,  No,  18. 
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\,  because  the  a^lutinokl,  on  account  of  its  greater  activity,  combines  with 
the  protein  of  the  baclm,  while  this  does  not  occur  in  less  concentrated  mixtures 
because  of  the  dilution.  This,  of  course,  is  directly  opposed  to  van  Calcar's  theory 
of  agglutination  (p.  858,  note  1).  Further  investigations  must  be  undertaken  in 
order  to  determine  whether  these  differences  between  the  effects  of  concentrated 
and  dilute  senun  mixtures  are  of  any  value  in  predicting  the  clinical  course  of  a 
case.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes  at  present  tliis  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  At  all 
events,  the  observation  is  of  practical  importance,  since  it  demonstrates  that  a 
negative  result  should  never  be  assumed  simpler  because  agglutination  is  not  ob- 
tained by  a  concentrated  senun,  but  that  an  opinion  shoulobe  withheld  until  the 
test  has  been  made  with  a  much  diluted  serum,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  shown 
whether  far  higher  dilutions  than  those  usually  employed  have  not  certain  ad  van- 
tages,  or  whether  the  influences  inhibiting  agglutination  do  not  preponderate  in  the 
usual  dilutions,  and  whether,  therefore,  many  negative  results  may  not  be  avoided 
by  choosing  still  higher  dilutions. 

In  order  to  have  fresh  typhoid  cultures  always  on  hand  it  is  best  to  transfer 
the  glycerin-agar  cultures  every  eight  or  fourteen  days,  as  otherwise  the  cultures  will 
degenerate  and  die  off.  A  fresh  agar  culture  is  prepared  from  the  water  of  condensa^ 
tion  of  the  a^ar  culture  twelve  S>  fourteen  hours  before  performing  the  test  and 
placed  in  an  incubator.  Stock  cultures,  after  being  grown  for  a  little  while,  are 
Dest  preserved  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Authentic  typhoid  cultures  are 
best  obtained  from  the  spleen  of  a  fresh  typhoid  corpse  (with  the  ordinary  precau- 
tion to  avoid  contamination,  i.  e.,  singeing  the  surface). 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  substitute  for  the  original  Widal  reaction 
analo^us  reactions  with  typhoid  baciUi  killed  with  formalin  and  preserved  (Fick- 
er's  Diagnosticum  ^). 

On  the  other  hand,  de  Rossi  2  has  found  that  typhoid  (bouillon)  cultures  killed 
by  exposure  to  58**  to  60**  C.  for  one  hour,  are  even  more  sensitive  than  fresh  cul- 
tures.    They  may  be  kept  for  three  months. 

Kiauss's  precipitin  reaction,  obtained  by  mixing  extract  of  typhoid  bacilli  and 
typhoid  serum,  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Widal  reaction.  It 
obviates  the  use  of  living  typhoid  cultures,  but  it  is  less  delicate  than  the  agglutinin 
reaction.     (See  p.  858,  note  1.) 

The  Gruber-Widal  test  has  recently  served  to  cause  considerable  confusion 
through  the  creation  of  the  pathologic  conception  of  paratyphoid.  This  term 
is  used  to  designate  certain  forms  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  Gruber-Widal  test 
is  negative  with  ordinary  typhoid  bacilli,  whereas  a  positive  reaction  is  obtained 
if  a  so-called  paratyphoid  culture  be  used.  The  paratyphoid  bacillus  is  an  or- 
ganism obtained  originally  in  diseases  resembling  typhoid  fever  in  man,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Bacillus  typhosus  by  certain  slight  and  by  no  means  pronounced 
cultural  differences.  Serum  from  patients  with  paratyphoid  is  claimed  to  agglu- 
tinate the  paratyphoid  bacillus,  just  as  that  from  p)atients  with  true  typhoid  agglu- 
tinates typhoid  bacilli.  Paratyphoid  fever  is  said  not  to  differ  clinically  from 
true  typhoid,  though  the  disease  is  usually  milder,  nor  does  autopsy  show  any  pro- 
noun(^  differences,  except  that  the  abdominal  lesions  are  less  severe.  Bactenolo- 
gists  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  paratyphoid  bacillus,  in  contrast  to  Bacil- 
his  typhosus,  is  markedly  pathogenic  for  mice  and  guinea-pigs,  and  that  even  small 
subcutaneous  doses  cause  septicemia  and  death.  These  reasons  seem  to  the  author 
to  be  insufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  paratyphoid  fever  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  specifically  distinct  disease.  To  him  it  appears  doubtful  if  the  two  diseases 
can  be  certainly  distinguished  clinically  or  anatomically.  Moreover,  the  bacterio- 
logic  characteristics  themselves  vary  so  that  even  among  paratyphoid  bacilli  many 
varieties  have  been  isolated.^  Further,  the  agglutination  phenomena  of  the  two  so- 
called  varieties  permit  of  no  sharp  differentiation,  since  up  to  a  certain  degree,  t.  e., 
within  certain  limits  of  dilution,  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  a^lutinated  by  paratyphoid 
serum,  and  vice  versfi,  while  the  typhoid  serum  sometimes  fails  to  agglutinate  the 
Bacillus  typhosus,  and  paratyphoid  serum  fails  to  clump  the  paratyphoid  bacilli. 
These  should  be  logically  sufficient  grounds  for  protesting  agamst  the  attempt  to 
class  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  as  two  essentially  different  maladies.    The  author 

*  Furnished  with  directions  for  use  by  Merck  in  Darmstadt.  More  recently  a 
similarly  made  paratyphoid  ''diagnosticum''  has  been  prepared.  In  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  diagnosis  of  paratyphoid  see  below. 

2  Centralbl.  f.  Bact.,  first  part,  vol.  xl,  pp.  426-430. 

'  See  Kolle,  Die  experimentelle  Baktenologie  der  Infectionskrankheiten,  second 
ed.,  Wien,  1908,  p.  222,  et  seq. 
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can  hardly  understand  the  ready  acceptance  of  this  distinction  by  certain  clinlfiMML 
We  know,  from  a  thousand  examples  in  the  bacteriology  and  experimental  pathologr 
of  infectious  diseases,  how  markedly  the  characteristics  of  a  bacterium  ma^  wy 
under  different  nutritional  conditions  in  artificial  cultiu^media,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
body,  how  not  merely  the  morphology,  but  also  the  virulence  and  the  cbemicai 
properties  of  a  particular  species,  can  be  changed  because  of  its  adaptation  to  oertais 
conditions  of  life.     Typhoid  and  paratyphoid  bacilli  then  are  apparently  onlj 
different  varieties,  not  different  species.    The  only  satisfactory  explanatkui  of  the 
variations  is  that  they  result  from  natural  selection,  because  the  typhoid  bacifloi 
can  assume  different  characteristics  depending  on  the  varying  susceptibility  of  the 
chemically  different  soil  in  the  living  body,  and  that  these  are  retained,  up  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  succeeding  generations  without,  as  well  as  within,  the  infected 
organism.     Characteristics  resembling  those  of  the  paratyphoid  bacillus,  exhfl>ited 
also  by  Bacillus  typhosus  as  regarc&  the  peculiarities  of  agglutination^  are  not, 
therefore,  in  the  author's  opinion,  intrinsic  qualities  of  these  germs,  but  are  the 
products  of  natural  selection  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease  caused  by  the  typhcad 
bacillus.    This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  baciUi  genented 
in  a  given  case  of  typhoid  may  retain  their  acquired  characteristics  to  a  ceruin 
decree  in  a  number  of  subsequent  generations.     It  should  be  remembered  that 
inmvidual  epidemics  of  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  meadea, 
quite  frequently  present  points  of  difference.,  though  up  to  the  present  no  one  has 
subdivided  them  mto  new  groups.     It  is  true  that  an  attempt  at  further  subdivisiaa 
has  recently  been  made  even  here  (the  so-called  "morbus  tertius")»  t>ut  it  is  hardl|r 
justifiable,  because  the  transition  forms  are  so  apparent  and  because  no  bacterioiocv 
data  are  available.     An  attempt  to  cross-breea  paratyphoid  and  typhoid  h&aOi 
would  be  of  interest.     With  just  as  much  reason  might  we  differentiate  paiapneo- 
mococci,  paradiphtheria  bacilli  (as  indeed  has,  in  a  sense,  already  been  tried,  the 
name  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli    being   used),  parastaphylococci,  parastrpptocood, 
etc.     Into  what  confusion  would  we  thus  be  plunged  and  at  what  variance  would 
such  a  tendency  be  with  the  aims  of  other  departments  of  scientific  botany!    Tbe 
author  does  not  deny  that  the  differences  discovered  between  ordinary  typhoid 
and  paratyphoid  bacifli  possess  a  certain  clinical  interest,  chiefly  because  a  positive 
paratyphoid  reaction  enables  one  to  recognize  also  those  cases  of  typhoid  whieh 
give  a  negative  Widal  reaction.     He  cannot,  however,  allow  the  right  of  bacteriology 
to  introduce  new  diagnoses  on  the  grounds  of  such  indefinite  and  minute  distine- 
tions,  thereby  overstepping  the  boundary  of  an  aid  to  clinical  knowledge  and  attempt- 
ing to  rule  tne  clinician. 

In  tuberculosis  also  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  an  agglutinatioQ  of  a 
homogeneous  stispension  of  sterilized  tubercle  bacilli  (to  be  obtained  from  the  HOchst 
laboratories).  Tnis,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  Tbe 
agglutination  test  of  Malta  fever ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useful     (See  p.  813,  et  aeq.) 

* 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BACTERICIDAL  POWER  OF  THE  BLOCX) 

Hamburger  ^  has  shown  that  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  serum  depaidfl  in 
large  measure  upon  its  content  of  CO,,  because  tne  degree  of  alkalinity  also  de- 
pends on  this.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  of  any  test  of  the  bacteri- 
cidal power  of  the  blood  may  correspond  with  those  in  the  hving  body,  the  blood 
should  be  defibrinated,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  erf  any  air. 
Hamburger  accomplishes  this  by  shaking  the  blood  with  glass  beads  in  a  dosed 
vessel  filled  to  the  brim.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  procedure  is  of  no  advanta^ 
because  lar^e  amounts  of  human  blood  can  be  obtained  only  by  employing  artificial 
venous  stasis,  as  a  result  of  which  the  COj  content  is  artificial^  increased  oy  anim- 
known  amount.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  to  be  recommejided  that  the  blood  be 
arterialized  before  the  serum  is  expressed.  This  is  most  simply  done  by  letting  tbe 
blood  flow  in  a  thin  stream  along  the  side  of  the  test-tube  in  which  it  is  collected. 
One  may  then  wait  for  spontaneous  coagulation  and  draw  off  the  serum  expressed 
from  the  clot  under  aseptic  precautions.  Or  one  may  defibrinate  the  blood  br 
shaking  it  up  with  glass  beads  imder  aseptic  precautions,  avoiding  the  entrancy 
of  air,  and  may  then  centrifuge  it  or  allow  tne  red  cells  to  settle.  HaSabui|cer  places 
the  serum  so  obtained  in  two  sterile  test-tubes,  one  of  which  is  heated  to  60°  C.  for 
ten  minutes.  Both  tubes  are  then  inoculated  by  means  of  a  sterile  capUlaiy  pipft 
with  an  equal  amount  of  the  particular  bouillon  culture  to  be  tested.  The  amount 
of  culture  used  must  be  so  small  that  no  appreciable  turbidity  results.    Tbe  tubes 

1  Osmotischer  Druck  und  lonenlehre,  1902,  vol.  i,  p.  282,  et  seq. 
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then  placed  in  the  incuhator,  and  the  time  at  which  the  first  sign  of  turbidity 
appears  is  noted.    The  difference  in  time  between  the  appearance  of  turbidity 
in  the  two  tubes  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the  bactericidal  or  inhibitory  action 
in  the  unheated  serum.    According  to  Hamburger^  when  turbiditv  has  appeared 
in  the  tubes,  equal  amounts  of  the  fluid  may  be  placed  in  nanbw  tubes  (Fig.  305,  p. 
767),  centrifuged,  and  the  height  of  the  sedSment  measured.    It  is  well,  however,  m 
either  case  to  make  sure,  by  microscopic  examination  of  dried  smears,  that  the  tur- 
bidity depends  essentially  on  the  bacteria  and  not  on  an  amorphous  protein  pre- 
cipitate, for  in  the  latter  case  the  method  is  imreliable.     Hamburger  recommends 
both  methods,  by  means  of  which  he  studied  the  influence  of  CO,  m  the  blood  on 
the  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood-serum.     Very  unreliable  results  had  been  ob- 
tained by  him  with  the  customary  counting  method  by  means  of  agar  plates.     The 
supposition  that  in  this  method  the  germs  can  be  completely  isolated  from  one 
another  by  mixing  the  serum  with  the  melted  agar  is  not  warranted  by  facts. 

THE  WASSERMANN-NEISSER-BRUCK  SERUM-REACTION  IN  SYPHILIS 

In  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  of  syphilis  we  must,  in  addition  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirochseta  pallida  (p.  815,  et  seq.),  consider  the  so-called  serum- 
reaction  of  Wassermann,  Neisser,  and  Bruck.  It  is  of  considerable  importance,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  therapy,  not  only  in  detecting  cases  of  visceral  syphilis,  but  also 
in  determining  the  etiolc^  of  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  and  general  paresis,  because 
it  is  positive  in  a  relative^  high  percentage  of  these  cases. 

This  so-called  serum  reaction  depenck  on  the  deviation  of  the  complement,  a 
method  introduced  by  Bordet  and  Gengou.  These  writers  have  shown  the  existence 
of  characteristic  chemical  aflfinities  between  the  antigen  and  the  corresponding  ambo- 
ceptor. It  is  by  means  of  these  aflinities  that  the  demonstration  of  the  ambo- 
ceptor by  means  of  its  corresponding  antigen  and  vice  versA  is  possible.  We  know 
that  by  mjectin^  the  blood-cells  of  any  particular  species  of  animal  into  an  individual 
of  another  species  we  may  obtain  from  the  blood  of  the  latter  a  sort  of  immune 
serum  which  contains  a  specific  amboceptor  or  immune  body  against  the  cells  used 
for  the  injection.  The  action  of  this  amboceptor,  i.  e.,  of  the  particular  antiserum,  is 
shown  by  its  dissolving  in  vitro  the  kind  of  corpuscles  usea,  in  case  the  mixture 
contain  at  the  same  time  the  so-called  complement — that  puzzling  substance  present 
in  every  normal  serum,  and  called  the  alexin  by  the  French  school.  After  a  rabbit 
has  been  inoculated  with  sheep's  blood,  its  serum  contains  a  specific  inmiune  body, 
which  in  the  test-tube  dissolves  sheep's  corpuscles  in  the  presence  of  the  complement. 
If  the  rabbit  serum  be  fresh,  it  contains  the  complement  itself.  Heating  and  aging 
of  the  serum  destroy  the  complement,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  order  to  re- 
establish the  hemolytic  action,  to  add  the  complement  in  the  form  of  fresh  serum 
from  some  animal  or  other,  for  instance,  the  fresh  serum  of  a  normal  guinea-pig. 
Such  a  combination  of  blood-corpuscles,  amboceptor,  and  complement  is  usually 
called  a  specific  hemolytic  mixture.  According  to  Ehrlich,  the  hemoljrtic  effect 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  amboceptor,  serving  to  some  extent  as  a  linkine  body, 
anchors  the  complement  to  the  red  cells,  thus  enabling  it  to  dissolve  them.  In  such 
an  experiment  the  red  cells  play  the  part  of  antigen  to  tlie  hemolytic  amboceptor,  i.  e., 
the  same  part  as  thatplayed  by  the  bacteria  to  their  specific  antibodies  in  bacteri- 
ol3rtic  exjperiments.  Tne  complement  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
and  it  follows  from  this  that  a  mixture  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  particular  specific 
hemolytic  amboceptor  may  be  utilized  as  an  indicator  of  the  presence  of  the  comple- 
ment. If  free  complement  be  present,  hemolysis  occurs;  if  it  be  lacking,  there  is  no 
hemol3rBis.  If  now  there  be  added  to  the  hemolytic  mixture  some  other  "foreim" 
amboceptor  and  its  corresponding  antigen,  we  have  present  in  the  mixture  two  ainbo- 
ceptore  with  their  corresponding  antigens  beside  the  complement.  There  then 
befi^ins  a  kind  of  contest  between  the  two  amboceptor-antigen  groups  for  the  comple- 
ment, and  if  certain  mass  relations  obtain,  the  complement  will  be  so  far  deviated 
to  the  "forei«i"  amboceptor  which  has  been  added  to  the  hemolytic  mixture,  i.  «., 
anchored  to  the  corre8pondin|g  antigen,  that  (in  the  presence  of  the  proper  propor- 
tions) the  complement  requisite  for  hemol3r6is  is  lacking  and,  therefore,  the  hemolysis 
itself  either  fails  or  is  at  least  retarded.  The  test  is  still  more  accurate  if  the  "  foreign  '* 
amboceptor,  its  antigen,  and  the  complement  be  first  mixed  together,  allowed  to  stand 
a  while,  and,  then,  after  imion  of  these  three  substances,  the  blood-corpuscles  with 
their  specific  hemolytic  amboceptor  be  added.  The  result  of  this  Bordet-Gengou 
test  is  ealled  arrest  of  hemolysis  by  deviation  of  the  complement. 

By  means  of  this  procedure  the  etiologic  significance  of  certain  bacteria  in  infec- 
tious diseases,  e.  g.,  that  of  Bordet's  bacillus  in  whooping-cough  (p.  720)  and  Kruse's 
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bacillus  in  dysentery  (p.  530,  et  seq.)i  niay  be  shown.  Wassennann  uses  it  as  an 
aid  in  dia^osis  to  demonstrate  either  syphilitic  antigen  (the  poison  of  syphilis) 
or  syphilitic  antibodies,  both  of  which  may  be  present  in  syphilitic  oisanisms. 
Usually  the  practical  diagnosis  of  syphilis  depends  on  the  demonstration  of  syphil- 
itic antibodies.  One  must  have  at  hand  for  this  demonstration  the  ingredients 
needed  in  an  ordinary  test  for  specific  hemolysis,  e.  g.y  sheep's  red  cells,  ambo- 
ceptor from  rabbits  immunized  against  these,  and  fresh  gumea-pig  serum  con- 
taining the  complement,  beside  the  syphilitic  antigen,  e.  g.^  an  extmct  of  the  liver 
of  a  syphilitic  fetus.  With  these  is  soufht  the  syphilitic  amboceptor  or  immune 
body,  which  may  be  present  in  the  blood-serum  and  even  in  the  cerebrospinal  and 
otlier  body  fluids  of  the  person  examined.  The  rabbit  serum  containing  sheep 
amboceptors  and  the  human  serum  to  be  examined  must  be  deactivated,  i.  e., 
freed  from  complement.  The  object  of  this  is  to  use  a  same  amount  of  comple- 
ment in  all  tlie  tests  in  spite  of  the  different  additional  amounts  of  hemolytic  am- 
boceptor and  of  the  serum  to  be  tested.  The  technic  of  the  Wassermann-Bruck- 
Neisser  test  (omitting  the  complete  details  of  the  procedure  to  be  gi\en  later)  is 
as  follows:  For  a  few  weeks  a  rabbit  is  injected  at  definite  intervals  with  a  definite 
amount  of  sheep's  red  Cells,  and  the  serum  obtained  from  it  is  deactivated  by  heating 
to  56**  C.  for  a  definite  time.  Rabbit  serum  so  treated  contains  the  hemolytic  ambo- 
ceptor. Fresh  guinea-pig  serum  is  also  procured.  Syphilitic  amboceptor  in  the 
form  of  an  extract  of  the  liver  of  a  syphilitic  fetus  is  now  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with 
the  human  serum  to  be  tested  and  with  complement  in  the  form  of  fresh  normal 
guinea-pig  serum,  to  which  are  added  sheep  s  blood^^ells  and  the  corresponding 
amboceptor.  The  exact  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  are  given  below  The 
entire  mixture  is  then  kept  at  37®  C.  for  one  or  two  hours.  If  the  serum  tested  con- 
tain syphilitic  amboceptor,  hemolysis  either  fails  entirely  or  is  much  delayed,  be- 
cause the  complement  necessary  for  hemolysis  is  taken  up. 

The  following  are  the  detailed  directions  worked  out  in  Neisser's  clinic  and 
formulated  by  Tage  (MQnch.  med.  Woch.,  1908,  No.  23). 

1.  Obtaining  the  Substances  Necessary  Jor  Reaction. — The  syphilitic  antigen  is 
obtained  by  finely  dividing  the  liver  of  a  syphilitic  fetus,  adding  ten  times  its  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol,  shaking  it  up  with  powdered  glass  in  a  snaking  apparatus  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  filtering. 

2.  Obtaining  the  Sheep*s  Blood-corpusdes. — Fresh  sheep's  blood  is  defibrinated 
at  the  slaughter-house  by  shaking  it  up  with  steel  shavings.  Blood  so  defibrinated 
may  be  preserved  for  several  days  in  the  ice-box.  For  use,  the  necessary  amount 
is  washed  twice  with  a  double  quantity  of  salt  solution  in  the  centrifuge  and  the 
water  used  for  washing  is  pipeted  off,  so  that  there  remains  a  pulpy  mass  of  cor- 
puscles mixed  with  a  httle  salt  solution. 

3.  Obtaining  the  Amboceptor  for  the  Red  Cells. — Into  the  ear  vein  of  a  laige  rabbit 
§  <^B.  of  the  sheep  corpuscle  suspension  is  slowly  injected.  This  is  repeated  four  times 
at  intervals  of  one  week,  and  after  five  weeks  have  elapsed  the  animal  is  bled  to  death 
from  the  carotid.  In  order  to  obtain  as  much  blood  as  possible  the  animal's  abdomen 
is  compressed  during  the  hemorrhage.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  stand  in  vessels 
stoppered  with  cotton- wool  for  two  hours,  when  the  blood-clot  is  separated  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  platinum  wire,  and  after  twelve  hours  the  serum  is  poured 
off.  This  is  deactivated  by  heating  in  the  water-bath  to  56°  C.  for  a  half-hour;  it  is 
dried  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  and  portions  of  0.3  gm.  each  of  the  residue 
are  transferred  to  brown  glass  tubes  in  which  it  is  kept  for  future  use.  For  use  0.3 
gm.  of  the  dried  residue  is  dissolved  in  3  cc.  of  distilled  water. 

4.  Obtaining  the.  Complement. — A  guinea-pig  which  has  fasted  for  a  day  in 
order  to  assure  bacteria-free  serum  is  bled,  and  the  fresh  serum  with  complement 
contained  in  it  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  amboceptor  from  the  rabbit.  This 
must  be  freshly  prepared  for  each  test. 

5.  Obtaining  the  Fluid  to  be  Examined. — About  20  cc.  of  blood  is  withdra^^Ti 
from  a  vein  of  the  patient  to  be  examined  (p.  731),  allowed  to  clot,  and  the  serum 
obtained  as  in  3  and  4.  If  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  to  be  used,  it  is  withdrawn  by 
lumbar  puncture  in  the  usual  way  (p.  937  et  seq.).  The  serum  as  well  as  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  is  deactivated  by  heating  to  56°  C.  for  half  an  hour,  thereby  freeing 
it  of  complement,  and  preserved  in  the  cold. 

The  complexity  of  the  process  for  obtaining  the  substances  necessary  for  the 
reaction,  especially  the  syphilitic  antigen  and  the  blood-ceU  amboceptor,  makes  it 
desirable  that  these  might  be  dispensed  from  some  central  station. 

The  Actual  Technic  of  the  Reaction. — The  substances  entering  into  consideration 
are  always  used  in  dilutions  for  which  0.85  per  cent,  salt  solution  is  employed.  For 
use,  1  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  antigen  is  mixed  with  3  cc.  of  salt  solution;  1  oc. 
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of  deactivated  serum  is  mixed  with  4  cc.  of  salt  solution;  1  cc.  guinea-pig  serum  is 
mixed  with  9  cc.  salt  solution;  1  cc.  of  the  amboceptor  powder  solution  (0.3  in  3  cc. 
distilled  water,  see  above)  with  60  cc.  salt  solution;  anci  finally  1  cc.  sheep's  blood- 
corpuscles  "broth"  with  19  cc.  salt  solution.  These  dilutions  are  always  meant 
in  the  following  directions  concerning  quantities  of  the  amboceptor,  complement, 
etc.,  used  in  the  tests. 

Prdifninary  Examination  of  the  Individual^  Ingredients, — One  cc.  of  the  dilution 
of  sheep's  blood-cells,  mentioned  above,  when  mixed  with  4  cc.  salt  solution,  should 
show  no  trace  of  hemolysis  on  fifteen  minutes'  standing  at  incubator  temperature; 
1  cc.  of  the  dilution  of  sheep's  cells  H-  1  cc.  of  the  dilution  of  complement  H-  1  cc. 
amboceptor  dilution  must  nve  a  clear  solution  in  fifteen  minutes  at  37^  C;  1  cc. 
of  the  dilution  of  sheep's  blood-cells  +  1  cc.  complement  dilution  +  \  cc.  ambo- 
ceptor dilution  should  cause  solution  in  half  an  hoiu*;  1  cc.  sheep's  blood- cells  +  1  cc. 
complement  dilution  +  }  to  i  cc.  amboceptor  dilution,  in  thirty  to  forty  minutes; 
and  the  same  quantity  of  the  first  two  substances  with  ^  to  ^  cc.  amboceptor  dilu- 
tion in  two  hours.  Should  hemolysis  occur  too  (quickly  in  thb  preliminaiy  test, 
the  amboceptor  dilution  must  be  further  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  salt  solu- 
tion. If  it  occur  too  slowly,  the  amboceptor  powder  solution  must,  on  the  contrary, 
be  made  stronger,  0.2  cc.  instead  of  0.1  cc.  of  the  amboceptor  powder  solution  being 
used  in  60  cc.  salt  solution.  In  this  preliminary  test  the  mixture  must  always  be 
brought  up  to  3  cc.  by  the  addition  of  salt  solution  in  order  that  the  results  may  be 
compared. 

It  must  further  be  determined  as  a  control  of  the  diagnostic  test  whether  or  not 
the  antigen  of  itself  alone  (without  antibody)  or  the  antibody  (serum)  alone  (with- 
out antigen)  arrests  hemolysis,  for  this  sometimes  happens.  To  this  end  two  tests  are 
to  be  made: 

1.  Two  cc.  antigen  dilution  +  1  cc.  sheep's  blood-cell  amboceptor  dilution  +  1 
cc.  sheep's  cells  diluted  H-  1  cc.  complement. 

2.  Two  cc.  of  the  serum  to  be  tested  +  1  cc.  of  dilution  of  blood-cell  amboceptor 
H-  1  cc  dilution  of  sheep's  cells  -h  1  cc.  complement.  In  both  these  tests  uniform 
hemolysis  must  occur;  if  not,  the  anti^n  of  itself  or  the  antibody  of  itself  (serum) 
has  an  influence  in  arresting  the  solution. 

The  Examination  Proper, — ^This  includes  the  following  separate  tests,^  eight  in 
number: 

Test-tube  1  contains  1  cc.  sheep's  blood  +  4  cc.  physiologic  salt  solution. 

Test-tube  2  contains  1  cc.  complement  +  1  cc.  sneep's  blood  H-  1  cc.  ambocep- 
tor +  2  cc.  salt  solution. 

Test-tube  3  contains  1  cc.  normal  serum  +  1  cc.  antigen  -f  1  cc.  complement  + 
1  cc.  sheep's  blood  +  1  cc.  amboceptor. 

Test-tube  4  contains  1  cc.  syphilitic  serum  (for  comparison)  +  1  cc.  antigen  + 
1  cc.  complement  +  1  cc.  sheep  s  blood  -h  1  cc.  amboceptor. 

Test-tube  5  contains  no  serum  +  2  cc.  antigen  4-  2  cc.  complement  4-  1  cc. 
sheep's  blood  4-  1  cc.  amboceptor.  (This  test  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
preliminary  test.) 

Test-tube  6  contains  1  cc.  of  the  serum  to  be  examined  -f  1  cc.  antigen  +  1 
ec.  complement  +  1  cc.  sheep's  blood  H-  1  cc.  amboceptor. 

Test-tube  7  contains  i  cc.  of  the  serum  to  be  examined  +  }  cc.  antigen  +  1  cc. 
complement  H-  1  cc.  of  sheep's  blood  -I-  1  cc.  amboceptor  4-  1  cc.  salt  solution. 

Test-tube  8  contains  2  cc.  of  the  serum  to  be  examined  -I-  no  antigen  4-  1  cc. 
complement  4-  1  cc.  sheep's  blood  4-  1  cc.  amboceptor.  (This  test  also  has  been 
described  as  preliminary  trial.) 

Bruck  recommends  that  in  tests  3  to  8  the  mixture  containing  the  first  3  in- 
gredients be  kept  in  the  incubator  for  one  hour  in  order  that  the  complement  may 
be  fully  bound  before  the  sheep's  blood  and  the  amboceptor  are  added.  He  likewise 
advises  that  the  mixture  of  sheep's  blood  and  the  amboceptor  be  kept  warm  for  one 
hour  by  itself.     Not  until  then  should  all  be  mixed  together. 

The  result  of  the  different  tests  may  be  read  after  the  tubes  have  been  in 
the  incubator  for  one  hour.  For  a  positive  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  antibodies  in  the 
serum  tested,  hemolysis  must  be  absolutely  lacking  in  tests  6  and  7,  in  which  the 
serum  tested  and  the  antigen  are  present;  and  in  tests  4  (containing  serum  known 
to  be  syphilitic)  and  1,  whereas  in  tests  2,  3,  and  5  hemolysis  must  occur.  Com- 
parison with  the  test  containing  known  syphilitic  serum  can  be  made  to  decide  the 
question  of  a  doubtful  reaction  (slight  hemolysis). 

^  The  author  would  again  emphasize  that  the  quantities  refer  to  the  dilutions 
mentioned  above.  Sheep^  blood  always  means  the  given  dilution  of  sheep's  blood- 
cell  "  broth,"  etc. 
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Contrary  to  the  whole  basic  idea  of  the  method  and  to  the  nomenclatuie  of  the 
active  substance  contained  in  syphilitic  serum  (which  has  been  retained  above  for 
better  understanding),  the  Wassermann-Neiseei^Bruck  reaction  has  not  piovcd 
itself  to  be  strictly  specific,  i.  e.,  is  not  a  specific  test  of  the  svphilitic  antibody.  For 
it  seems  that  extract  of  guinea-pig's  heart  may  be  used  with  almoet  the  ime 
results  as  syphilitic  antigen.  Although  this  necessarily  gives  rise  to  jgrave  doubti 
in  the  judicial  mind  of  the  critical  observer  as  to  the  diagnostic  significance  d 
the  reaction,  nevertheless  the  reaction  has  made  good  and  become  established  oo 
purety  empirical  grounds.  The  few  cases  in  which  a  positive  reaction  is  obtained 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that  sjrphilis  is  absolutely  excluded  (scarlet  fever)  are  piBCtici^f 
of  no  moment,  since  the  reaction  soon  becomes  n^^tive  after  recovery.  Maiij 
workers  actually  use  extract  of  guinea-pig's  heart  mstead  of  syi^iiilitic  antjoea, 
be^Ause  the  latter  is  so  difficult  to  obtain.  In  consideration  of  tlus  most  strikn^ 
fact  the  proposition  has  been  made,  and  very  properly,  to  represent  this  serum  veto- 
tion  in  syphilis  not  as  "  specific,  '*  but  merely  as  "  characteristic"  of  the  diw*aw 

The  varied  modifications  of  Wassermann's  technic  chiefly  concern  the  prep- 
aration of  antigen.  Blarie  and  Levaditi  ^  mash  the  liver  of  a  congenitally  sypii- 
ilitic  fetus  in  vacuo,  pulverize  it^  extract  in  physiologic  salt  solution,  centnfu- 
saHze^  and  use  the  supernatant  flmd.  Moigenroth  and  Sters  >  preserve  the  sypfatlitie 
Ever  m  the  frozen  state  and  use  a  small  piece  of  it  for  each  test.  This  bit  is  mashed 
in  sea-sand,  extracted  in  salt  solution,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  used.  Poigos  and 
Meier*  extract  in  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum  below  40^  C^ 
and  use  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  resulting  sticlnr  mass.  Landsteiner,  MfUler, 
and  Pdtzl  ^  make  use  of  an  extract  of  guinea-piff 's  heart  or  liver.  Michaefa  tad 
Lesser*  shake  and  extract  minced  nonmd  or  sjrpnilitic  liver  or  normal  heart  with 
alcohol  and  use  1  part  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  in  4  parts  of  physiologie  mk 
solution.    Sachs  and  Rondoni^  use  the  following  artificial  antigen: 

Sodium  oleate  (Kahlbaum) 2.5   or       1.0 

Lecithin  (Ovo,  Merck) 2.5   or        1.0 

Oleic  acid  (Kahlbaum) 0.75  or        1.5 

Distilled  water 12.5    or       5.0 

Alcohol ad.  1000.0    or  1000.0. 

One  part  of  the  above  is  diluted  with  5  parts  of  physiologic  salt  solution. 
SchQrmann  prepares  the  following: 

Lecithin 0.3  in  50  cc.  absolute  alcohol; 

Sodium  glycerophosphite . .  0.3  in    5  cc.  physiologic  salt  solution. 

Thirty  cc.  of  the  above  are  mixed  with  5  cc.  lactic  acid  and  10  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  vanadinate. 

NOGUCHI'S  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  WASSERMANN  REACTION 

Noguchi  has  considerably  simplified  the  Wassermann  reaction  by  using  for 
rea^nts  separate  slips  of  filter-paper  imprecated  with  complement,  antigen,  and 
amboceptor  respective! v,  dried  and  standardized.     His  technic  is  as  folfows: 

Reagents. — 1.  Antihuman  hemolytic  amboceptor  is  prepared  in  rabbits  by  inject- 
ing five  or  six  times  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  increasing  doses  (up  to  20  oc.)  cf 
thoroughly  washed  human  blood-cells  at  five  or  six  days  intervals.  Tne  blood  of  the 
rabbit  is  collected  nine  or  ten  days  after  the  last  injection  and  the  Ferum  allowed  to 
separate.  Either  this  serum  or  slips  of  filter-paper  impregnated  with  it,  dried  ind 
Stan  Jardized,  may  be  used. 

2.  Complement  ii  fresh  guinea-piji^'s  serum,  or  slips  of  paper  impregnated  witl* 
the  same,  dried  quickly  at  low  temrerature,  and  standardized. 

3.  Antigen  is  the  acetone-insoluble  lipoids  of  the  oigans;  1  part  of  the  masfaed 
tissue  Oliver,  heart,  or  kidney  of  man,  ox,  dog,  guinea-pig,  or  rabbit)  is  extrMted 
with  10  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  for  several  days  at  37**  ('.,  filtered  through  pajier, 
and  dried  at  a  temperature  below  40^  C.  by  means  of  an  electric-fan.    The  resuttiDg 

'  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1907,  vol.  xxi,  138. 

'  Virch.  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat..  1907,  vol.  clxxxvii,  166. 

'  Kraus- Levaditi  6  Handbuch  der  Immunit&tsforschung,  1909,  vol.  ii,  11S2. 

*Wein.  klin.  Woch.,  1907,  vol.  xx,  1421  and  1565. 

•Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  vol.  xlv,  301. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  xlv. 
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ue  ii  extracted  with  ether,  which  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  residue 
flxom  t-.is  is  taken  up  with  a  sma.!  amount  of  ether  and  fractionated  with  10  vol- 
nines  of  acetone.  l*or  the  test  the  adequate  quantity  of  a  0.2  per  cent,  emulsion  of 
t^je  residue  (acetone-in^^lubte;  a.ter  evaporation  ot  the  acetone  in  physiologic  salt 
aolution  is  used,  or  saps  of  filter-paper  impregnated  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
^fae  material  may  be  employed.  , 

4.  ine  susper^Mon  cf  hittruin  blood-corpuscles  is  prepared  by  allowing  2  drops 
€x£  blood  Irom  a  normal  mdividual  to  fall  into  8  cc.  of  physiologic  salt  solution  and 
then  removing  the  fibrin  by  washing  the  corpubcles  or  by  beating  the  suspension 
"wntii  a  htick.  It  is  more  accurate  to  use  a  1  per  cent,  suspension  of  the  washed 
Gorpu8c.e3,  which  is  prepared .  by  nuMn^  the  washed  corpuscles  from  1  volume  of 
blood  with  99  volumes  of  physiologic  salt  Eclution  (but  not  1  volume  of  the  sedi- 
mented  corpuscle  mass  to  99  volumes  of  saline). 

5-  Scrum  to  be  Tested, — About  1  or  2  cc.  o.'  blood  from  the  patient  are  collected 
in  a  Wright  tube.  The  clear  serum  which  separates  from  the  clot  is  used.  No 
preliminary  inactivation  of  the  serum  at  55^  C.  is  required,  unless  the  serum  ham 
Been  kept  lor  several  days  after  taking. 

Six  tests  are  made  according  to  the  following  scheme: 


Oootrol  tube  without 
antisen  for  each 
test. 


Drterminative    tube 
eoDtaining  autigen. 


Test  for  diagnosis 

with  the  serum  in 

question. 


a.  Patient's  serum, 
1  drop.^ 
1 1 )  6.  Human  blood  sus- 
pension, 1  CO. 
c.  Complement, 

2  units.* 


(2) 


«-1 

h.  y  do. 


d.  Antigen. 


First  control. 

Test  with  known  syph* 

ilitic  serum 

(positive  reaction). 


a'.  Positive  luetic 

rum.  1  droTp. 
(3)  b'.  Human  blood  sus- 
pension, 1  cc. 
ef.  Complement, 

2  units. 


/.  y  do. 


a' 

(4^  C.  , 

d'.  Antigen. 


Second  control. 
Test  with  normal 

serum 
(negative  reaction). 


a".  Normal  serum, 

1  drop^ 
(6)  b".  Human  blood  su»> 
ftension,  1  ce. 
c".  Complement, 

2  units. 


(6) 


6".  }  do. 

c".  J 

d".  Antigen. 


Incubate  at  37^  C.  one  hour. 

Antihuman  hemolytic  amboceptor,  2  units '  to  all  tubes,  37**  C.  for  two  hours  longer.  Then 
at  room  temperature. 

Reading  the  Reaction. — ^A  negative  reaction  is  shown  by  complete  hemolysis 
in  both  tubes  containing  patient's  serum  irrespective  of  the  presence  of  antigen. 
This  usually  occurs  in  one  hour  or  less.  A  positive  reaction  is  shown  by  complete 
absence  or  partial  inhibition  of  hemolysis  in  the  tube  containing  antigen,  and  com- 
plete hemofysis  in  the  tube  without  antigen.  Tubes  1, 3,  5,  and  6^  therefore,  should 
all  show  complete  hemolysis  before  the  final  reading  of  the  reaction. 

Results  of  the  Noguchi  Test, — In  1082  cases  of  syphilis,  parasyphilis,  hereditaiy 
syphilis,  and  suspected  syphilis  Noguchi's  test  was  positive  in  802,  or  74  per  cent. 
Of  these,  39  had  been  under  prolonged  treatment  for  the  disease  and  only  10.2  per 
cent,  of  them  eaye  positive  reaction?.  Noeuchi's  test  is  somewhat  more  frequentlv 
positive  than  Wassermann's  reaction.  Thus,  in  244  cases  of  syphilis  Noguchi  s 
test  was  positive  in  211  (86.4  per  cent.),  whereas  Wassermann's  reaction  was  posi- 
tive in  only  183  (75  per  cent.).  In  333  cases  where  syphilis  could  be  excluded  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty  Noguchi's  test  was  positive  m  13  (3.9  per  cent.).  Treat- 
ment for  S3rphilis  has  a  marked  influence  in  reducing  the  number  and  intensity  of 
positive  reactions.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  positive  Noguchi  reaction  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  syphilis  and  an  absolute  indication  for  specific  treatment. 

Dr.  Noguchi  has  been  kind  enough  te  revise  the  above  note  and  also  the  note 
upon  his  butyric  acid  reaction  on  p.  941.  During  the  past  eight  months  Dr. 
Noguchi  has  examined  for  me  105  specimens  of  blood  carefully  selected  from  my 

*  When  working  with  inactivated  serum  (t. «.,  one  from  which  complement  has 
been  removed  by  heating  to  65**  C),  4  drops  (0.08  cc.)  should  be  employed. 

*  Either  0.1  cc.  of  a  40  per  cent,  polution  of  guinea-pig  serum  in  Fait  solution  or 
a  slip  of  filter-paper  containing  2  units  of  complement.  A  unit  of  complement  is 
the  smallest  amoimt  necessary  to  produce  complete  hemolysis  with  1  unit  of  ambo- 
ceptor. 

'  A  imit  of  amboceptor  is  the  smallest  amount  necessary  to  produce  complete 
hemolysis  in  a  standara  suspension  of  erythrocytes  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  tof 
complement  (usuaUy  0.02  cc.  of  guinea-pig's  serum  is  taken  as  1  complement  urdt% 
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services  at  the  New  York  City  and  the  French  hospitals,  and  a  few  from  other 
sources.  In  this  series  of  cases  were  included  many  types  of  aiteriosdenMis, 
nephritis,  anemia^  myocarditis,  hepatitis,  two  cases  of  trichinosis,  one  of  seven 
epidemic  parotitis  accompanied  by  severe  stomatitis,  and  many  other  acute  and 
chronic  diseases. 

In  only  one  instance  was  there  any  question  of  a  positive  reaction  when  the 
results  of  treatment,  the  clinical  diagnosis,  the  history  of  the  subsequ^it  course  of 
the  disease,  did  not  prove  its  accuracy.  Twenty  of  the  cases  which  cave  a  negatiTt 
inaction  had  almost  certainly  suffered  from  syphilis.  Some  of  them  had  been  under 
jspecific  treatment  to  a  slight  extent  shortly  before  the  reaction  was  made.  The 
others  did  not  show  any  especial  clinical  improvement  attributable  to  the  institu- 
tion of  specific  treatment.  A  careful  study  of  these  results  has  convinced  me  thit 
a  positive  reaction,  even*  though  it  be  a  weak  one,  is  from  the  therapeutic  stand- 
pomt  a  very  important  aid  in  diagnosis.  If  the  blood  exhibit  a  negative  reactioii, 
at  should  be  tested  again  at  a  later  interval.  In  2  instances  in  this  series  of  20 
negative  cases  the  suMequent  examination  became  positive. — Ed.] 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  PHARYNX 

Inspection  is  the  most  important  method  for  examining  the  mouth 
and  pharynx.  For  proper  inspection  the  patient  should  open  his  mouth 
as  wide  as  possible,  and  then  move  the  tongue  away  from  the  place  to  be 
•examined.  The  pharynx  and  soft  palate  are  usually  seen  beet  if  the 
base  of  the  unprotruded  tongue  be  depressed  with  a  spatula  or  with 
the  handle  of  a  spoon,  while  the  examiner  steadies  the  patient's  head 
at  the  same  time  with  his  other  hand.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
apply  the  tongue-depressor  too  far  back,  for  if  the  posterior  portioD 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue  or  the  pharynx  be  touched,  gagging  results  and 
renders  the  examination  difficult.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
can  be  seen  better  when  the  patient  says  "  Ah!"  and  so  elevates  the 
soft  palate.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  examine  the  moutltt 
of  unruly  children  or  of  irrational  patients.  Sometimes  closing  the 
nostrils  will  make  such  patients  open  the  mouth,  while  at  other  times 
we  have  forcibly  to  separate  the  jaws  with  a  spoon,  a  depressor,  or  a 
mouth-gag.  With  unruly  children,  whether  we  employ  the  aid  of  a 
depressor  or  not,  we  should  look  quickly  the  moment  the  child  opens  his 
mouth  to  cry. 

Palpation  with  the  finger  often  assists  in  determining  the  condition 
of  portions  of  the  mouth  which  are  situated  farther  back.  Palpation 
of  the  nasopharynx  or  of  the  entrance  to  the  esophagus  to  hunt  for  for- 
eign bodies,  retropharyngeal  abscesses,  or  adenoids  must  be  done  very 
quickly,  because  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  patient  and  can  be 
borne  but  a  short  time.^  Unruly  patients  and  children  are  apt  to  bite 
the  examiner's  finger  unless  the  cheek  is  pressed  in  between  the  patient's 
teeth  with  the  free  hand.  This  is  a  better  method  than  to  employ  appli- 
ances for  protecting  the  fingers.  The  forefinger  is  better  adapted  for 
palpating  adults,  and  the  little  finger  for  very  young  children.  The  in- 
troduced finger  is  hooked  upward  or  downward,  according  to  the  region 
to  be  explored.  The  entire  pharyngeal  cavity  can  be  palpated  from  the 
top  of  the  larynx  to  the  nasopharyngeal  space  above. 

^  [The  application  of  a  solution  of  cocain  (2  to  4  per  cent.)  to  the  back  of  tfae 
phar^rnx  will  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  and  allow  a  more  caieful  d%ital 
examination. — Ed.] 


PALPATION 


Such  palpation  must  be  carried  out  very  quickly  because  of  the 
discomfort  occasioned  by  it  and  the  danger  of  causing  vomiting.  The 
most  important  use  of  this  procedure  is  the  diagnoeis  of  adenoid  vege-^ 
tations,  and  such  other  methods  as  posterior  rhinoscopy  (p.  905),  or 


Fi^,  31S. — HutchinaoD'g  Welb  in  hcirditary  lyphilii:  Two  upprr  middle  it 
ticfi)  with  dcrp  tnneweTst  And  Innflitudinal  groovta:  aIho  concavB  ed^  of  ni 
lencth  of  the  t««th  ■■  noTmnl,  but  the  width  ia  diminiahed;  henoe,  broad  inttr 

Slg.  319.— Upper  middle  Incimre  (»rmiid  dentition)  imrmdiatelyaiierenii 


kdi  othBTtforntiag  &  br^d  Entetspj 


lindt's  direct  rbinopharyngoscopy,  can  serve  only  as  partial  substi- 
tutes for  it  in  the  examination  of  adults  and  of  older  children.  To 
cany  out  such  palpation  the  examiner  should  stand  to  the  right  of  and 


rig.  320.— Hutchinson's  teeth:  The  upper  middle  indson  (second  denUtion)  uid  all  lour  lower 

■^.  ^ohjdb^  ^'dfir  Dr"MeCaniieiPi>  ob^Bli^"t  (hlTv^^^rbiit  Clfnic  for  ■"v^i^'siie 

teeth.  The  mother  hu  had  two  misixiTiwf  sinc^  the  binh  of  her  Uat  child.  The  origiiia]  at 
tbie  photocimph  bfts  improved  upon  biniodia  of  mercury. 

somewhat  behind  the  patient,  adults  being  seated  in  a  chair,  while  chil- 
dren are  best  held  in  the  lap  of  an  assistant;  he  then  steadies  the  patient's 
head  by  pressing  it  against  his  own  chest,  pushes  the  patient's  cheeks 
between  the  teeth  in  the  manner  described  above,  in  order  to  escape 
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being  bitten,  and  rapidly  introduces  his  index-finger,  or  in  the  case  of 
chil(u«n  his  little  finger  hooked  upward,  following  closely  the  middle 
line  of  the  mouth  until  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  is  reached;  the 
finger  ia  then  made  to  follow  rapidly  along  the  pharyngeal  wall  into 
the  retropharyngeal  space,  first  in  the  direction  of  the  vomer  and  then 
toward  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  He  then  rapidly  palpates  the  pos- 
terior narea,  the  roof,  and  the  lateral  walls  of  the  space,  and  especially 
the  Eustachian  promineneea.  To  reach  and  properly  palpate  the  left 
lateral  wall  of  the  rhinopharvnx  from  the  right  side,  the  examiner  must 
rapidly  move  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  patient,  at  the  same  time 
sUghtly  withdrawing  his  finger.  If  large  adenoid  growths  be  present, 
the  whole  retropharyngeal  space  is  found  to  be  filled  with  a  soft  mass, 
ID  consistence  like  a  knot  of  earth-worms,  which  prevents  palpating 
upward  behind  the  uvula.     If  the  adenoid  growth  be  smaller,  the  retro- 


rtg.  321  .—All  four  upper  mcuun  appiwh  I 
atn  pnctic&Lly  normbl.  la  ihts  cast  the  upp 
■lup?d.  bul  the  groove  upon  th«  cutting  ea^ 
to  Lhu  cua  kra  known.     It  it  pmbkble  that  the 

pharyngeal  space  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  patent,  and  a  soft  mass  is 
felt  only  by  fiexing  the  palpating  finger  upward  toward  the  roof.  The 
finger  is  often  blood  stained  by  the  examination,  for  the  vegetations  are 
usually  very  vascular  and  easily  injured.  Palpation  of  the  adenoid 
growths  often  gives  better  results  than  posterior  rhinoscopy,  because 
the  latter  is  not  only  difficult,  but  also  shows  the  vegetations  very  much 
foreshortened.  Palpation  must,  however,  be  carried  out  very  carefully, 
as  it  may  easily  cause  injury. 

Lips. — The  examiner  should  notice  their  color  (pallor,  cyanosis),  the 
presence  of  aphthous  ulcers,  mucous  patches,  sordes,  fissures  (rhagftdes) 
or  their  scars,  which  leave  diverging  folds  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
(children  with  hereditary  syphihs),  and  herpes  labialis,     (See  p.  66.) 

Teeth. — The  condition  and  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  first 
and  second  sets  are  important  in  childhood.^     In  adults  we  should 

'  [Note  irreguUr  dentition  as  indicating  nasal  deformity  and  fonner  adeooidB. — 
Ed.) 


notice  the  state  of  {^reservation  of  the  teeth.  Poor  teeth  not  infre- 
quently cause  digestive  disturbances.  They  are  quite  commonly  due 
to  Bome  general  disturbance.     Special   attention  should  be  paid  to 


FIb.  323,— ImculBr  teeth  umulatiDc  Hutnhiaxiti's  tMth  in  k  pati^Dt  kt  the  New  York  City 
aoQHta],  who  eibibitAd  at  the  time  Ibii  photograph  wu  token  m  well-nurked  Mcouditry  aypb- 
uitie  eruption - 

Bo-called  "  rachitic  teeth."    They  are  characterized  chiefly  by  transverse 
and  longitudinfd  grooves  with  uneven  enamel,  which  rapidly  wears  off 


R^.  323. — Imcalar  teeth  in  ■  jvunc  bov  *ith  ■  hJ(h  arched  palate.  Althouah  the  two  upper 
f"******  indiDn  are  ili^tJy  wedge-flhapea,  than  m  not  sufficient  sn>und  for  considering  them  of 
the  HutchineoD  type.  The  imgularitiee  are  probably  due  to  ao  inBammalion  of  the  gums  durina 
the  secoDd  dentition  (Dr.  W.  L.  Slowell,  Randall's  Island  Hospital). 

on  account  of  Its  irregular  distribution.  These  changes  are  most  marked 
in  the  incisora.  In  hereditary  syphilis  the  teeth  are  often  deformed,  very 
much  as  in  rachitis.      Some  of   the  dental  deformities  which  are  ob- 
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Berved  in  this  disease  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of  syphilis  akxK, 
but  occur  also  in  rachitis  and  other  general  disturbances,  or  even  when 
the  teeth-buds  have  been  damaged  by  stomatitis.  Hutchinson  considen 
the  type  of  teeth  shown  in  Figs.  318  and  319  as  pathognomonic  of 
hereditary  syphilis.'     Other  authors  consider  the  concave  notches  in  the 


Fig.  324.— Inefutar  teeth,  not  Hatchin«on'«  tttth  {New  York  City  HosiJtJl. 

lower  margin  of  the  upper  middle  incisors  the  characteristic  feature 
(Fig.  318).  The  term  "  Hutchinson  teeth"  is  appUed  more  especially 
to  those  showing  the  latter  peculiarity.  These  are  observed  chiefly  in 
the  second  dentition.  After  the  twenty-fifth  year  this  concavity  is 
usually  worn  away. 

It  is  important  to  be  familiar  witK  the  normal  periods  of  the  appMiuiM  of 
teeth,  so  08  to  be  able  to  recognize  anomalies  in  their  appearance  and  to  Uiach  • 


g.  326.— 3e<|ueDC«g  of  teeth  ihth  fint  dentition  (A.  Vocel). 

e  to  tlie  symptoms  oftentimee  connected  with  their  eruptiui  in 

ig  statements  (Fig.  32 

First  Dentition. 
First  Group.^-The  two   lower  middle   incisors  appear  almost   simultaii«oui^ 
between  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  month. 
Interval  of  three  to  nine  weeks. 

'["  Hutchinson's  t«eth"  were  first  described  in  the  Transactions  of  tbe  P*tb- 
alogic  Society  of  London,  July,  18.58.  In  the  original  description  he  saye:  "Tlwt 
is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  teeth  resulting  from  hereditary  syphilis,  tbe  moK 
frequent  conditions  being  the  following: 

"  (n)  SmaUness. — They  are  small,  stand  aptut,  are  rounded  and  V^ggF- 

"  {b)  Hoicking. — They  usually  exhibit  at  the  border  a  broad,  sbaUow  nolcfa 
(sometiraea  two  or  three  serrations). 

"  (c)  Cfrfor.—  They  liave  a  dirty-grayish  surface  without  polish,  and  »»  raidy 
smooth. 

"  id)  Wearing  Down. — They  are  deficient  in  enamel  and  are  soft,  and  therefon 
liable  to  premature  wearing  down. 

"  («)  These  signs  almost  exclusively  apply  to  the  incisors  and  canines." — Ep.] 
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Second  Group. — ^The  four  upp)er  incisors  appear  between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 
month,  and  follow  one  another  rapidly  within  a  few  weeks,  first  the  middle  and  then 
the  lateral  ones. 

Interval  of  six  to  twelve  weeks. 

Third  Group, — Six  teeth  appear  almost  at  the  same  time  between  the  twelfth 
and  the  fifteenth  month.  These  are  the  first  four  molars  and  the  two  lower  lateral 
inciaors.  Usually  the  anterior  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  appear  first,  then  the  lower 
lateral  incisors,  and  finally  the  anterior  lower  molars. 

Interval  to  the  eighteenth  month. 

Fourth  Group, — ^The  four  canines  appear  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  month. 

Interval  of  two  to  three  months. 

Fifth  Group. — ^The  four  second  molars  appear  between  the  twentieth  and  the 
thirtieth  montn.  This  ends  the  first  dentition,  and  the  child  then  has  the  20 
"  milk-teeth." 

Second  Dentition. 

During  this  p)eriod  the  milk-teeth  are  supplanted  by  permanent  teeth,  and 
the  three  posterior  molars  in  each  jaw  appear.  The  latter  are  not  present  during 
first  dentition.  A  permanent  set  of  32  teeth  then  takes  the  place  of  the  20  milk- 
teeth.  Second  dentition  begins  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  fife,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  molar  teetn  in  each  side  of  the  jaw.  The  milk-teeth  now  b^^ 
to  fall  out  in  the  same  order  that  they  appeared.  Each  tooth  as  it  falls  out  is 
supplanted  immediately,  or  very  soon,  by  the  corresponding  permanent  tooth. 
The  second  molars  appear  during  the  twelfth  year,  and  the  thira  molars,  or  wisdom 
teeth,  appear  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  year,  or  sometimes  still  later. 

Welcker's  data  differ  somewhat  from  the  above: 

Table  of  DentiHan  According  to  Wddcer,^ 

T^^\,  First  dentition.     Second  dentition. 

^^^^'  Months.  Years. 

Proximal  incisors 6to    8  8 

Distal  incisors 7  to   9  9 

Canines 16  to  20  11  to  13 

Proximal  premolars 12  to  15  10 

Distal  premolars 20  to  24  11  to  15 

First  molars 7 

Second  molars 13  to  16 

Wisdom  teeth 18  to  20  to  30 

Qums. — ^The  gums  are  swollen  and  bleed  easily  in  acute  and  chronic 
mercury-poisoning,  occasionally  after  the  use  of  iodids  and  bromids, 
in  scurvy,  and  in  other  hemorrhagic  conditions.  Acute  lymphoid 
leukemia  is  to  be  especially  kept  in  mind.  (See  p.  835.)  The  bluish- 
gray  "  lead-line*'  on  the  gums,  due  to  a  deposit  of  lead  sulphid  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance  in  chronic  lead- 
poisoning.  This  line  should  not  be  confused  with  a  discoloration  of 
the  teeth  themselves  at  the  junction  of  the  gums.  The  latter  is  not 
uncommon  in  careless  individuals  and  those  who  smoke  a  great  deal. 
This  discoloration  is  visible  up  to  the  margin  of  the  gum,  and  may 
simulate  the  blue  appearance  of  a  lead-line  very  closely.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  distinguish  these  conditions  by  pushing  the  comer  of  a  stiff  piece  of 
paper  beneath  the  margin  of  the  gum.  A  true  lead-line  will  become 
more  distinct  than  ever,  but  the  apparent  lead-line,  caused  by  the  shining 
of  the  discolored  teeth  through  the  margins  of  the  gums,  will  disappear 
entirely.  A  bluish  discoloration,  due  to  venous  congestion,  sometimes 
appears  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  not  only  in  general  circulatory 
disturbances,  but  in  some  local  inflammations  of  the  gums,  and  may  lead 
to  error.  The  pressure  exerted  by  employing  the  piece  of  paper  as 
above  directed  makes  the  gum  anemic  and  renders  the  distinction  easy. 

^  Arch,  f .  Anthropologic,  1866,  vol.  L 
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Tong^ue, — The  way  the  tongue  Uprotnided  at  command  is  a 
more  or  less  characteristic.  Very  ill  or  stupeEed  patients  protrude  s 
tremulous  tongue,  and  leave  it  out  until  told  to  withdraw  it.  Bites  of  the 
tongue  [or  their  scars. — Ed.]  are  of  great  diagnostic  importance  in  epilepsy. 

We  should  examine  the  tongue  of  patients  witn  bulbar  symptotm 
closely  for  any  noticeable  atrophy.  This  atrophy  may  become  quite 
marked  indeed  in  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  and  the  tongue  may 
exhibit  pronounced  fibrillary  contractions.  Many  healthy  individuak, 
however,  present  a  slight  fibrillary  twitching  of  the  tongue. 

The  so-called  "  coat"  of  the  tongue,  caused  by  hypertrophy  and 
other  changes  of  the  epithelium  that  as  yet  have  been  but  insufficiently 
studied,  ia  of  some  diagnostic  importance.  The  tongue  is  coated  in 
all  dyspeptic  conditions  and  in  fever.     This  coating  is  usually  associated 


Fir  320.— LMd-Bnt:  Note  the  Intcmiptwl  tringc-Hka  Una  imt  fti 
snphxl  from  >  water-color  dnwing)  (Idodnen  ol  1 

with  some  disturbance  in  the  appetite.  Acute  and  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  coated  tongue;  but  in  ulca 
of  the  stomach  the  tongue  is  often  not  coated,  and  there  is  no  disturbance 
in  the  appetite.  The  causes  of  the  epithelial  changes  leading  to  coating 
of  the  tongue  are  but  little  understood;  there  is,  however,  much  evidoice 
justifying  the  interpretations  of  the  sign  as  a  phenomenon  of  intoxic*- 
tion  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word. 

It  is  very  often  explained  as  bein^  due  to  the  fact  that  in  people  who  do  not  Mt, 
the  lingual  epithelium  is  not  removed  u)  a  normal  way  by  friction,  nuaexpbiutka, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  cliuical  experience.  Starvation  don  not  rMuH  ia  a 
coated  tongue. 

AcconlinK  to  L.  Kurt,>  this  phenomenon  appean  in  gastric  distuiiMiKM  ia 
which  he  has  demonstrated  the  return  oF  food-elements  from  the  stomach  back  to  tlw 
mouth. 

>  Berlin,  klio.  Woch.,  1006,  No.  28. 
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Frequently  in  patients  with  high  fever  the  tongue  is  not  only  coated, 
but  dry,  on  account  of  the  diminished  secretion  of  sahva.  Small  fis- 
sures of  mucous  membrane  are  rather  common  in  these  cases  and 
may  cause  some  bleeding.  The  blood-crusts  which  form  in  this  way, 
combined  with  the  dried  brownish  epithelium  of  the  tongue,  produce 
a  dark-brown  or  blackish,  the  so-called  fuliginous,  coat.  This  always 
indicates  that  the  patient's  condition  is  serious.  It  may  be  found  on 
the  lips  at  the  same  time. 

^  The  coating  of  the  tongue  is  often  stained  by  certain  food-stuffs, 
drinks,  or  medicines  (milk,  red  wine,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  licorice, 
[fruit,  tobacco. — Ed.]  etc.). 

The  presence  of  fungi  must  not  be  confused  with  an  ordinary  coat- 
ing of  the  tongue.  Fungi  may  be  found  on  the  tongue,  as  well  as  else- 
where on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  occur  in  the  form 
of  large  thick  patches.  Fresh  patches  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
snow-white  color  and  rounded  outline.  The  older  patches  often  lose 
this  white  color,  and  are  of  a  peculiar  dirty-^y  appearance.  The 
situation  of  these  mycotic  patches  on  the  margin  of  ttie  tongue,  their 
appearance  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  iSieir  solid  character  dis- 
tinguish them  from  a  simple  coated  tongue.  Fig.  291  represents  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  thrush. 

The  tongue  should  be  examined  for  aphthotis  patches  and  syphilitic 
sores.  The  peculiar  circular  thickenings  of  the  epithelium,  with  slight 
inflammatory  signs,  so-called  ''  leukoplakia  buccalis/^  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  either  of  them.  Leukoplakia,  sometimes  called  "  psoriasis 
lingtuE,"  is  much  more  extensive.  Its  nature  is  not  as  yet  well  known. 
In  one  such  case  the  author  foimd  large  numbers  of  pneumococci  in 
the  thickened  epithelium.  Whitish,  thickened  spots  of  epithelium, 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  bad  teeth  or  of  too  much  smoking,  may  re- 
semble syphilitic  mucous  patches  very  closely. 

The  nature  of  the  so-called  bhicky  hairy  tongue  is  utterly  unknown. 

The  erythematous  ton^e  of  scarlet  fever,  with  ita  red  and  swollen 
papilke,  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  the  ''  straw- 
berry  or  raspberry  tongvs." 

fVirchow's  smooth  atrophy  of  the  base  of  the  tongue*  may  be  of 
some  value  in  diagnosing  late  S3rphilis.  It  consists  of  an  atrophy  of 
the  lingual  tonsillar  tissue,  and  can  be  appreciated  by  palpation  better 
than  by  inspection. — Ed.] 

Soft  Palate;  Tonsils;  Pharynx. — ^The  various  kinds  of  acute 
angina  are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  (angina  simplex,  foUicula- 
riSj  necrotica,  phlegmonosa,  and  diphtheritica) ;  furthermore,  the  different 
varieties  of  chronic  pharyngitis  (pharyngitis  sicca,  granulosa,  etc.).  (See 
text-books  of  Special  Pathology.)  In  the  author's  clinic  cases  of 
diphtheria  are  examined  according  to  the  plan  to  be  foimd  in  the  ap- 
pendix; this  plan  was  likewise  used  in  the  diphtheria  investigation  car- 
ried out  by  the  Swiss  government. 

Examination  for  Diphtheria  Bacilli. — In  doubtful  diphtheric  membranes 
only  a  microscopic  demoDstration  of  Ldffler's  bacilli  (see  Fig.  327)  will  prove  the 
existence  of  true  diphtheria.  These  bacilli  are  sometimes  found  in  the  membrane 
dp  true  diphtheria  m  great  numbers.  Diy  preparations  may  be  made  from  the 
membrane  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  sputum,  and  then  stained  with 
the  ordinary  anilin  stains,  preferably  by  Gram's  method.    But  cultures  are  generalfy 

^  Potter,  Boston  Med.  and  Suig.  Jour.,  vol.  cliv,  No.  10,  p.  260. 
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neceBsaiy.  According  to  the  investigations  of  the  Bacteiiologic  Institote  it 
Bern,'  LOffler's  horae-serum  and  glycerin-agar  (7  per  cent,  gljrcerin)  slants  *ie  the 
best  media  for  growing  diphtheria  bacilli. 

The  media  can  be  inoculated  from  the  surface  of  the  affected  region  of  the  fJiM- 
ynx  by  means  of  a  sterile  platinum  loop  [or  a  swab. — Ed.].  The  round  cokuues  d 
diphtheria  bacilli,  transparent  at  first,  gradually  become  opaque.  Tbey  m^  be 
Been  after  the  tube  has  remained  in  an  incubator  about  tweh^  hours.  Toe  colonies 
must  be  identified  by  preparing  and  examining  microscopic  slides,  as  macroacopically 


Fig.  3ZT.— Diphtheria  bfteiUi  ( X  1000)  (sfler  W«chKlbaum.  CuHok). 

they  may  be  confounded  with  those  of  other  bacteria,  especially  streptococd.  It  ia 
diagnostically  important  to  remember  that  diphtheria  bacilli  are  generally  pnent 
in  the  pbarynx  in  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria,  even  when  the  phuyux  itsen  is  nrt 
visibly  affected. 

THE   PRACTICAL    VALUE    OF   THE    BACTEEUOLOGIC  EXAMINATION 
FOR  DIPHTHERIA 

Diphtheria  may  be  recognized  clinically  with  a  considenible  degree  of  aecuncy 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  although  demonstratii^  the  presence  of  diphtbeiit 
bacilli  may  be  veiy  important.'  Where  there  are  clinical  reasons  for  makiog  a 
diagnosis  of  diphtheria  (epidemics),  we  should  not  rely  ^nolutelv  upon  the  reMH 
of  a  single  negative  bacteriologic  examination  (even  when  Lfiffler  s  modified  seran 
is  used).  The  author  can  cite  numerous  coses  in  which  a  single  bacteriolopc 
examination  in  the  hands  of  experts  was  negative;  yet  diphtheria  oacilK  wen  mi- 
covered  after  repeated  exaroinations  and  thus  the  early  chnical  diagnosis  ful^  cco- 
firmed. 

Negative  results  may  easiiy  be  due  to  accidental  conditions  in  iqoculating  ths 
medium;  or,  in  case  the  diagnosis  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  result  Ot  cultures  sod 
the  specimen  is  sent  to  a  central  laboratory,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  badlE 
may  have  become  less  viable  from  drying.  Again,  other  bacteria  may  easily  out^ro* 
the  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  culture-tube.  The  use  of  antiseptics  (gaigling,  snUaiig) 
'      ''phtheria  is  often  n  ■.  .     .  .-  ..  ^.     ..      .  , 

OB,  certain  diphther 

*  G.  Michel,  Das  Wachsthum  der  Diphtheriebacillen  auf  i-erschiedenem  Sa% 
und  Glycerinagar,  I,  D.,  Bern,  1897  (Centralbl.  f.  Bakteriologie).  The  writs 
concludes  that  Ufflcr's  modified  horse  nerum  is  the  best  medium  of  the  five  )» 
examined,  and  that  g^cerin-agar  is  next.  Lfiffler's  ox  serum  and  the  pure  ox  or 
pure  horse  serum,  without  any  addition,  are  considerably  inferior.  These  rfsolB 
suggest  thai  any  statements  in  htpraturo  regarding  false  diphtheria  are  doubtfuL 
Even  the  highly  recommeBded  Loffler's  modified  horse  serum  frequently  givw  » 
negative  result,  whereas,  from  the  same  case,  diphtheria  bacilli  grew  on  one  or  tbe 
other  inferior  medium.  PerliapH  the  most  logical  conclusion  is  that  one  negaiiw 
examination  does  not  prove  anything. 

'  Deucher  (Bern),  Zur  kfin.  Diagnose  der  Diphtheric,  Correfipondenibl  f. 
Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1895,  No.  16,  p.  485.  »  Jiichel,  he.  dl. 
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to  grow  well  upon  the  media  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  best.  AUow- 
aie  not  made  for  these  circumstances  (chances),  and  the  capricious  action  of 
the  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  ordinary  bacteriologic  examination.  Control  examples 
have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  these  factors  may  influence  the  result  of  bacterio- 
log;ic  examination.  A  physician  may  err  if  he  relies  absolutely  upon  the  bacterio- 
logic examination,  especially  if  attempted  only  once.  Since  the  introduction  of 
serum  treatment  this  is  a  serious  matter,  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  and  it 
m&y  be  still  more  disastrous  from  a  prophylactic  one. 

A  positive  result,  especially  if  results  of  cultures  be  exclusively  depended  upon, 
must  also  be  carefully  interpreted,  for  we  know  that  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli 
&re  not  infrequently  found  in  perfectly  healthy  people,  in  ordinary  cases  of  mild 
ooryza  and  rhinitis,  and  in  cases  of  pharyngitis  which  do  not  even  produce  a  rise 
in  temperature.  It  is  hardly  justifiable  to  a£ninister  antitoxic  senun  in  these  cases, 
because,  as  is  well  known,  its  use  does  not  remove  the  bacilli.  It  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble that  at  some  later  date  a  severe  case  of  diphtheria  may  develop  in  the  individual. 
A.  logical  and  practical  deduction  is  that  the  serum  treatment  should  not  he  confined  to 
cases  where  the  bacteriologic  examination  is  positive,  but  should  he  employed  whenever 
the  case  vresents  a  perfect  dinical  picture  of  diptUheriaf  or  when  there  are  severe  symp- 
toms ana  diphtheria  hacUli  are  present  in  numbers,  although  the  case  may  not  resemble 
diphtheria  dinicaUy. 

The  bacteriologic  examination  would  be  of  much  greater  clinical  value  if  in 
every  case  smears  could  be  made  directly  from  the  pharpx,  then  fixed,  stained,  and 
examined  under  the  microscope  whether  cultures  are  simultaneously  made  or  not. 
The  chief  error  in  the  modem  culture  method  is  that  mere  chance  in  inoculation 
may  alter  the  results  of  cultures  and  the  numeric  relation  of  the  bacteria,  so  that 
some  species  may  be  entirely  suppressed.  In  one  case  the  diphtheria  bacilli  may 
be  ovezgrown  by  other  bacteria  and  totally  overlooked,  and  in  another  a  few  diph- 
theria bacilli  may  oveigrow  evei^hing  else,  although  in  the  actual  illness  they  may 
be  of  little  or  no  etiokgic  significance.  In  a  dry  preparation  the  conditions  are 
represented  as  they  actually  exist.  In  the  bacteriologic  dia^osis  of  the  upper  air- 
passages,  just  as  m  the  bacteriologic  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  of  cystitis,  culture 
results  may  be  misleading  so  far  as  etiology  of  the  affections  is  concerned.  It  seems 
probable  to  the  writer  that  when  drjr  preparations  are  granted  their  proper  place 
m  the  diagnosis  of  angina,  contradictions  between  clinical  conditions  and  oacterio- 
logic  examinations  wiU,  for  the  most  part,  disappear.  But  the  seat  from  which  a 
dry  preparation  is  made  must  be  selected  far  more  intelligently  than  in  the  present 
culture  examination  method — that  is,  when  the  diseased  region  is  easily  accessible, 
a  slide  must  be  prepared  from  it,  and  when  diphtheria  is  in  the  larjmx  alone,  more 
than  the  saliva  must  be  examined.  Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  tonsils 
and  to  the  fossa  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  several  preparations,  just  as  it  is  in  the  examination  of  sputum  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  In  making  cultures,  the  importance  of  selecting  the  proper  regions  is 
often  foigotten.  In  addition  to  the  factors  already  mentioned,  this  neglect  may 
explain  the  unsatisfactory  lack  of  harmony  between  the  clinical  diagnosis  and  the 
bacteriologic  examination.  Dry  preparations  made  from  material  sent  for  examina- 
tion do  not  always  fulfil  the  above  demands,  because  the  material  may  not  be  suited 
for  microscopic  examination. 

The  occurrence  of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  throats  of  healthy  people  or  of  those 
without  clinical  diphtheria  or  without  croup  has  caused  a  ^reat  deal  of  confusion. 
The  name  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli  has  been  applied  to  such  organisms.  Morpho- 
logically they  are  quite  similar  to  true  diphtheria  bacilli,  that  is,  they  show  clubbed 
forms,  have  the  same  biologic  and  stamin^  characteristics,  etc.,  but  do  not  pos- 
sess the  specific  property  of  causing  diphtheria,  having  been  foimd  in  cases  in  which 
clinically  no  dipntheria  was  present.  Every  possible  pettv  characteristic  has  been 
seized  upon  by  which  these  bacilli  could  be  distinguished  from  the  true  diphtheria 
bacilli  in  spite  of  the  very  great  semblance  between  the  two. 

Virulence  can  be  tested  upon  animals  only  after  the  bacteria  have  been  altered 
biologically  by  making  cultures.  .  Hence  it  is  clear  a  priori  that  animal  e:q)eriments 
do  not  prove  anything  regarding  the  bacterial  virulence  in  man.  Besides,  it  has 
even  been  demonstrated  that  diphtheria  bacilli  taken  from  the  buccal  cavity  of 
healthy  people,  although  usually  considered  pseudodiphtheria  bacilli,  may  some- 
times be  just  as  virulent  for  animals  as  true  cuphtheria  bacilli  taken  from  patients 
suffering  from  clinical  diphtheria.  The  different  influences  of  diphtheria  serum 
upon  animalB  inoculated  with  true  and  false  diphtheria  cannot  be  used  as  a  differential 
point,  because  such  a  differentiation  begs  the  question,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  cultures  which  act  differently  to  the  serum  must  of  necessity  bebng  to  different 
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species.  The  numerous  efforts  <  to  separate  tbe  paeudodiphtheria  bacilli  from  Uk 
true  bacilli  have  been  absolutely  fntitleHs.  It  seems  to  the  author  bett«r  to  anune 
that  the  variable  Bigoificaooe  of  diphtberia  bacilli  for  man  is  due  to  indivklual  dtf- 
ference  in  species  and  to  the  continuous  chao^  in  varieties  produced  by  repealed 
inoculations;  and  that  such  efforts  to  distinguish  between  true  and  fatee  diphtheria 
bacilli  by  their  morpholo^  will  probably  never  succeed. 

Another  point  of  distinction  is  the  double  etala  recommended  by  H.  Tfi  hi  r ' 
He  found  that  if  dry  specimens  be  prepared  from  a  LOSer's  serum  culture  ten  to 
twenty  hours  old  at  35°  0.,  stained  for  one  to  three  seconds  with  acetic  acid-inetliTl- 
ene  blue,' washed  in  water,  and  then  sta.ned  with  aqueous  Biamarclc  brown*  ftK-tlute 

to  Gve  seconds,  certain  i3oUt«d  cliromopbilicportionsof  the  organisms,  t*" --■■  ■ 

polar  bodies,  stain  blue.    He  claims  that  true  diphtheria  bacilli  exhibited  tl 
ity,  but  not  the  pseudobacilli. 

This  is  in  itself  very  interesting;  but  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  aotfacr 
that  these  writers  fail  to  recognize  that  they  aigue  in  a  circle  in  all  theoe  eiKfea«vi 
to  discover  points  of  difrerenliation  between  true  and  false  diphtheria  bactUL    Be- 


)  the  older  differential  charBCteristics  have  proved  unreliable,  tbey  naaom- 
Bciously  fall  back  upon  the  clinical  diagnoeis  by  demanding  tliat  the  true  (fipbtberia 
bacilli  must  coma  from  a  case  that  is  clinically  diphtheria.  Neisser'a  reaulta,  we 
believe,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  polaJ*  stain  is  present  in  serum  cuttuiei 
made  from  chnical  diphtberia,  but  is  absent  in  cases  wluch  cannot  be  oonadNcd 
diphtheria  from  a  clinical  standpoint  (healthy  people,  folHcular  tonsiUitis,  and 
doubtful  clinical  cases}.    According  to  the  author^ 

about 

diphtheria  bacilli,  nor  does  it  indicate  the ,^_ 

in  any  given  case.     In  typical  cases  there  i« 

---'  -'  "-'-  -^'-^  -       The  •--    '  ■    ' 


need  of  this  criterion.  The  teet  does  not  dedde 
.  whether  these  diiriitheria  bacilli,  called  false  by 
Neisser,  are  anvthing  more  than  varictiee  «rf  so- 
called  true  dipnthenc  bacilli.  Biologic  varistioai 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  clinical  pictuie  of 
dipntheria  may,  of  coutse,  be  equally  respoaAb 
for  the  absence  of  his  reaction.  The  cause  of  the 
variations  may  depend  on  the  peculiarities  ol  the 
medium  or  the  suspectibility  of  the  ps^ut 
Neiaser  considers  his  stain  is  available  only  for 
R     ?oo     r>  '  J  .  ^^'y  young  cultures  upon  LOffler's  serum,  which, 

dstil?  vi?™?W  ™'.S(.£S:  of  course,  means  that  t^  criterion  is  not  J^ 
Tavlorm  bacilli,  and  imnioiueuB  to  differentiate  variations  of  speci(».  The  fact  thst 
( X  600)  (afiar  Riiclw).  this  staining  reaction  is  not  trustwottiiy  in  dried 

preparations  direct  from  the  throat,  and  UleaI^)ba■ 
sis  placed  upon  the  age  of  a  culture,  aa  well  as  the  statement  that  false  dipbtbsw 
bacilli,  when  old,  mayrcact  in  the  same  way,show  how  little  value  the  method  really  Ihb. 
Altbo^h  the  author  does  not  consider  the  demonstration  ot  Neisser'a  polv 
bodies  sufficient  for  the  differentiation  between  pseudodipbtheria  bacilli  and  tke 
true  bacilli,  yet  he  does  not  deny  that  these  bodies  are  very  valuable  in  differeotiit- 
ing  morphoiocically  diphtheria  liacilli  from  other  bacteria,  much  ss  the  demcoutr*- 
tion  of  capaules  is  of  use  in  demonstrating  penumococci.  The  latter  demonstiatiiKi, 
likewise,  ta  not  always  Buccessful. 

Virulent  diphtheria  baeitli  may  be  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  moothi 
after  the  disease  has  run  its  course.     Theoretically,  this  fact  is  very  important  for 

KDphylaxis,  but  the  practical  difficulties  are  too  great.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
almost  impossible  to  isolate  every  convalescent  from  diphtheria  until  the  thiott 
examination  was  ne^tive,  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  view  of  the  frequoit  occur- 
rence of  the  diphtheria  bacilli  in  healthy  individuals'  throats,  such  isolation  would 
hardly  be  warranted. 

The  presence  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci  is  of  interest  in  the  etiokwie  stodr 
of  different  types  of  angina.     Tbey  may  often  be  present  at  the  ume  tune  wiu 

'  SeeC.  FrOnkel,  DieUnterscheidungderechtenundfabchen  Dtpbtberie-badDHk 
Berlin,  khn.  Woch.,  1897,  p.  1087,  No.  50. 

"  Zeit.  f.  Hvg.,  1897,  vol.  xxiv. 

*  One  gm.  of  methylene-blue  (GrObler)  dissolved  in  20  cc.  of  96  per  cent.  sfcoM 
and  then  950  cc.  of  diBtilled  water  and  50  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  added. 

'  0.2  gm.  Bismarck  brown  dissolved  in  100  cc.  boiliiig  distilled  water. 
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diphtheria  bacilli  (Figs.  281  and  285).  Frfinkel's  pneumocOocus  (Fig.  281),  the 
liicxococcus  tetragenus  (Fig.  287),  the  Micrococcus  conglomeratus,  and  several 
others  may  also  occur.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Bacillus  f  usif  onnis,  which,  together 
with  a  peculiar  spirocheta,  forms  the  bacteriologic  characteristic  of  the  so^alled 
Vincent's  or  Plaut  and  Vincent's  angina;  this  affection  sometimes  simulates  diph- 
theria by  the  presence  of  a  pseudomembrane;  at  other  times  is  accompanied  bv  the 
formation  of  ul^^rs.  These  oivanisms  have  not  yet  been  grown  in  pure  culture. 
The  fusiform  bacilli  are  naduaUy  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  The  spirochetsB 
are  Gram-negative.^  All  these  l>acteria  frequently  inhabit  a  normal  moutn,  so  that 
fittle  importance  can  be  attached  to  their  demonstration  by  culture  methods  as 
compared  with  the  demonstration  of  their  presence,  in  laige  numbers,  in  freshly 
prepared  dry  slides.     (Regarding  the  method  of  preparation,  see  p.  715.) 

THE  DEHONSTRATION  OF   SPIROOiSTA  PALLIDA  IN  SYPHILITIC 

LESIONS 

[The  demonstration  of  Spirochfleta  pallida  in  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  tne  bodj,  mav  be  mentioned  here.  The  fol- 
lowing IB  the  technic  of  White  and  Avery,'  usmg  Schereschewsky's  stiun:  The  lesion 
is  thorough^  cleansed  by  wiping  with  gauze.  The  junction  of  the  necrotic  and 
sound  tissues,  as  weU  as  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  is  then  scraped  with  a  small 
curet  or  scalpel  until  the  superficial  tissue  is  removed  and  a  slight  flow  of  blood  is 
produced.  The  lesion  is  then  sponged  with  dry  gauze  until  the  blood  has  ceased 
to  flow  and  clear  serum  is  seen  to  ooze.  A  drop  of  this  serum  is  then  spread  on  a 
perfectly  clean  ^lass  slide  in  the  thinnest  possible  uniform  film.  Smears  so  obtained 
are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  and  then  passed  through  the  flame  three  times.  The 
staining  fluid  is  freshly  prepared  by  adding  13  drops  (from  a  droppin^-bottle)  of 
Giemsa^s  solution  (GrObler)  to  10  cc.  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  watery  ffl^cenn  solution. 
The  mixture  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  immediately  poured  on  the  slide,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  from  three  to  five  minutes.  The  stain  is  then  poured  off  and  the 
sEde  washed  with  neutral  distilled  water.  The  slide  is  dried  by  shaking  it  rapidlv 
through  the  air,  and  a  second  application  of  the  stain  is  made  for  the  same  length 
of  tame.  As  a  rule,  two  applications  suffice  to  impart  to  the  smear  a  distinct 
pinlriRh  tinge.  Should  the  pink  be  too  faint,  a  thira  application  is  made.  When 
the  desired  shade  is  reached,  the  slide  is  washed  as  above  and  dried  by  shaking  or 
with  fine  blotting-paper  (Royal).  The  prep)aration  is  then  examined  with  a  one- 
twelfth  mm.  oil-immersion  lens.  In  order  to  obtain  ideal  results  certain  precautions 
must  be  heeded.  All  vessels  with  which  the  stain  comes  in  contact  must  be  per- 
fectly clean.  Before  mixing  each  fresh  lot  of  stain  the  test-tube  used  should  be 
deansed  by  scrubbing  with  clean  cotton  and  alcohol,  then  rinsed  with  distiUed 
water.  Anv  deposit  of  stain  about  the  neck  and  lip  of  the  droppin^-bottle  should 
be  removed  by  carefully  wiping  with  filter^paper.  The  water  used  m  making  the 
glycerin  solution  and  for  washing  the  slide  should  be  neutral,  as  the  least  decree  of 
acidity  causes  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  Should  any  of  these  precautions  be 
neglected,  it  will  be  found  that  a  heav^  bluish  precipitate  forms  in  the  mixture  on 
bouing  and  its  staining  ability  is  thus  impaired.  The  exact  tint  of  the  smear  to  be 
obtained  is  a  matter  3  no  great  importance  and  is  easily  determined.  After  a  few 
trials,  in  which  the  importance  of  the  above  details  is  realized,  one  may  expect  to 
produce  satisfactory  preparations. 

In  preparations  tnus  stained  the Spirochseta  pallida  should  appear  a  deep  pink, 
with  the  backgroimd  pale  in  comparison.  It  is  a  delicate,  spiral-shaped  organiem, 
4  to  14  /<  in  length  ana  less  than  0.25  //  in  breadth.  The  ends  are  somewhat  pointed. 
The  convolutions  number  6  to  14  or  over.  The  Spirochaeta  refrin^ens,  frequently 
found  in  suggestive  lesions,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  width  and  by  the 
relatively  few  convolutions. 

Staining  with  Goldfiom*8  sclviion^  is  very  simple  and  vields  excellent  results. 
The  stain  is  dropped  on  the  imfixed  preparation  and  left  for  a  few  seconds.     Ihe 

'  For  particulars  about  the  fusiform  bacilli  and  the  spirochset®  that  usually 
accompany  them,  as  well  as  about  the  clinical  picture  of  Vincent's  angina,  see  Plaut, 
Deut.  mecf.  Woch.,  1894,  p.  922.  Vincent,  Ann.  Past.,  1896,  p.  488,  and  1899,  p.  609. 
Reichs,  Jahrb.  d.  Hamburgischen  Staatskrankenhauses,  1903-04,  vol.  ix;  also  J. 
Douglas  Blackwood,  Proce^iings  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1906, 
No.  4^.  103. 

*  white  and  Avery,  The  Treponema  Pallidum,  Arch,  of  Int.  Med.,  June,  1909. 

»  Proc.  New  York  Path.  Soc,  1905,  No.  6,  p.  169. 
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slide  is  then  slowtjr  immersed  in  water,  film  side  down,  held  so  for  four  to  fire 
seconds  to  allow  interaction  between  the  water  and  the  dye,  and  is  then  moved 
about  in  the  water  to  wash  it.  It  is  then  stood  on  end  to  drain  and  allowed  lo 
di7  without  the  use  of  filt«r-paper  or  heat. 

Hatting'*  slain  may  be  used  for  smeaiB  made  from  the  serum  which  exodia 
from  syphilitic  lesions.     The  technic  is  the  same  as  for  blood.     (See  p.  7S0.  i 

The  so-called  India-ink  method^  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  satirfaetofj 
for  demonstrating  the  organism.  A  loopful  of  serum,  obtained  from  a  syphilit<c 
lesion  in  the  manner  described  above,  is  mixed  with  a  drop  of  the  beet  obi«inabte 
commercial  Chinese  ink  (Gtlnther  and  Wagner's  or  Higgins'  India  ink)  and  spread 
out  on  the  slide  in  the  thinnest  possible  uniform  layer,  just  as  in  "'■*^'"g  bkiod- 
smeaiB.  It  is  allowed  to  dry  and  can  then  be  examined  directly  with  an  oil- 
imraersion  lens.  The  field  is  a  homogeneous  bron-nish  yellow.  Blood-cells  and 
epirochetffi  appear  luminous  white.  Everything  else  is  covered  and  hidden  by 
the  ink. 

Should  doubt  arise  concerning  the  specific  nature  of  the  organism  found  by 
the  above  methods  of  examination,  the  material  should  be  exammed  in  the  tioOi 
at«te,  best  by  means  of  the  dark-field  illuminator  (Reichert,  Vienna).  A  drop  d 
the  serum  is  placed  on  a  cover-slip  and  this  is  inverted  on  a  slide  1  lam.  thick. 
Both  must  be  absolutely  clean,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  format ifw 
of  bubblce.  The  spirocnsbe,  as  well  as  other  bacteria  and  the  leuko<7te8,  uppen 
luminous  on  a  blacK  field. 

CuiWtwiton  of  Spirochaia  Pallida. — Schereschewsky*  has  succeeded  in  aecaiing 
a  growth  of  the  spirochfeta  at  37°  C.  in  from  three  to  five  days  on  horae  arnmi, 
which  had  been  brought  to  gelatinous  consistence  and  subjected  to  partial  auto^su 
by  standing  about  three  days  in  a  thermostat  at  37°  C.  Inoculation  of  the  growth 
so  obtained  into  animals  has  not,  however,  proved  successful. — Eo.] 

Retropharyngeal  abscesses  preaent  a  visible  and  palpable  swel- 
ling in   the   posterior   pharyngeal   wall.     They   may   cause   dyspnea. 
Hypertropkied  tonails  are  evident  to  inspection.     Adenoids  can  be  felt  in 
the  nasopharyngeal  space,   (See  p.  869.)    The  mobility  of  the  soft  palate 
should  also  be  noted.     For  a  paralysis  of 
th£  palate  or  for  absence  of  the  palate  refla 
(hysteria),  aee  section  upon  Rhinoscopy  and 
Laryngoscopy  (pp.  897  and  904). 

.   Iindt.>of 

, ,  _j d  for  direct 

inspra^ioD  of  the  nasophaiyngeal  space.  This  k 
accomplished  by  pkdling  the  soft  palate  fbrwaid 
and  upward  by  means  of  the  palate  nook  depicted 
in  Fig.  329.*  With  the  illumination  from  an  ominafT 
head-mirror,  the  posterior,  lateral,  and  upper  wafl 
of  the  nasopharynx  can  thus  be  exammed,  and 
""     ■        ■'    if  the  head  be  bent  sEghtly  baclcwaid. 


nc.  sas.— Lindi's  palate  hook  tor    most  easily 

.lir«t  rf,in™™.u  -HI. — 3^r  ano  Dosien_. r__-, 

}  4  per  cent,  solution)  in 


The  anterior  and  posterior  walls  <rf  the  soft  palate 
inized   [2  tc    '  .  ..     .   ^ 


Hard  Palate. — We  should  look  especially  for  syphilitic  perforation 
of  the  palate  [for  mucous  and  mycotic  patches. — Ed.],  and  m  childrrai 
for  the  so-called  Bednar's  aphtha. 

Buccal   Mucous   JWembrane. — Besides  the  conditions  of  the  mu- 

'  R.  Frilhwald,  Ueber  den  Nachweiss  der  Spirochfeta  pallida  mittels  des  Tusche 
Verfahrens,  MUnch.  med.  Woch.,  Dec,,  1909,  p.  2523. 

>  Ueutsch.  med-  Wocli.,  July  22.  1909. 

'  Die  directe  Besichtigung  und  Behandlung  der  G^nd  der  Tonsilla  phaiyngea 
und  der  Plica  salpingopharyngea  in  ihrem  obersten  ^leile.  Arch.  f.  LaryngokfM 

*  Made  by  KlOpfer  in  Bern. 
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cons  membrane  described  in  connection  with  other  portions  of  the 
mouth,  we  may  look  for  cancrum  oris,  stomatitis,  etc.  A  rare  gangren- 
ous condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  called  novia  is 
sometimes  found  in  children.  Koplik's  spots,  an  eariy  sign  in  measles, 
should  also  be  remembered.     (See  Plate  XI.) 

Secretion  of  Saliva. — Increased  salivation  accompanies  all  types 
of  stomatitis  and  chronic  mercury-poisoning.  (In  one  of  the  author's 
cases  this  persisted  for  six  months  after  a  single  dose  of  calomel.)  The 
secretion  of  saliva  is  diminished  in  fever,  diabetes  mdlitris,  cholera^  cUropin- 
poisoning f  and  in  facial  and  bulbar  paralysis. 

Examination  of  Saliva  for  Mercury  for  the  Prevention  of  Mercurial 
Stomatitis  During  Trealment  with  Mercury. — Severino  *  says  that  the 
mouth  secretions  during  administration  of  mercury-  give,  on  addition  of 
tincture  of  iodin,  a  red  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  mercury  biniodid 
only  in  case  the  organism  is  oversaturated  with  the  metal.  In  such  an 
event  it  seems  advisable  to  interrupt  the  use  of  mercurj^  in  order  to  pre- 
vent symptoms  of  poisoning  with  the  drug,  and  especially  the  appearance 
of  a  stomatitis.  Severino  has  devised  a  simple  method  of  carrying 
out  this  test.  He  paints  the  anterior  surface  of  the  incisor  teeth  with 
tincture  of  iodin  and  then  asks  the  patient  to  wet  the  teeth  thoroughly 
with  saliva.  In  case  the  reaction  is  positive,  a  more  or  less  intense  rose- 
colored  stain  appears  on  these  teeth  within  half  a  minute. 
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In  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  esophagus  we  should  be  on  the 
watch  for  disturbances  in  function,  for  pam  upon  swallowing,  signs  of 
stenosis  or  regurgitation,  in  addition  to  the  direct  method  of  examina- 
tion about  to  be  described.  We  must  differentiate  between  regurgitated 
material  from  the  esophagus  and  vomitus  (p.  431).  The  surgical  rules 
for  palpation  apply  to  the  external  examination  of  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  esophagus.  One  should  look  out  for  tumors  which  compress  the 
esophagus,  for  swoUen  glands,  for  goiters,  for  sensitiveness  along  the 
course  of  the  esophagus,  etc.  Diverticula  of  the  esophagus  are  char- 
acterized by  their  variations  in  volume  and  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
emptied. 

Esophageal  Sounds  or  Tubes. — The  well-known  whalebone  sounds, 
to  the  tip  of  which  an  ivory  olive  of  varying  caliber  may  be  screwed  or 
the  English  elastic  tubes  of  varying  caliber  are  employed.  Before  intro- 
ducing one  of  these  instruments  we  should  be  sure  that  they  are  in  perfect 
condition,  as  a  faulty  instrument  may  sometimes  injure  the  patient. 

For  certain  purposes  we  make  use  of  specially  constructed  sounds,  such  as 
those  devised  for  the  examination  of  diverticula.  These  sounds  are  so  designed 
that  it  \s  possible  to  curve  them  in  any  direction  after  introducing  them  into  the 
esophagus;  in  one  case  the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct  the  soimcT into  a  divertic- 
ulimi  in  order  to  examine  it  thoroughly;  in  another,  in  which  ordinary  sounds 
would  enter  the  sac,  he  can  slip  past,  either  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  or  for  feeding 
the  patient  through  the  souna. 

Fig.  330  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tip  of  Zenker  and  Leube's  divertic- 
ulum sotmd,  that  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  for  this  purpose.  The  essential 
portion  of  this  sound  consists  of  a  peculiarly  constructed  obturator,  which  contains 

1  La  Sem.  mdd.,  1906,  p.  186,  No.  16. 
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two  parallel  wires  gliding  through  wire  rings.  The  figure  shows  how  the  utm- 
ment  at  these  wires  curves  the  jointed  end  of  the  obtiu&tor,  and  with  it  the  tip  of 
the  sound.  This  obturator  is  introduced  inside  the  lumen  of  an  ordinary  etowaicb- 
tube.     One  wire  ends  in  a  ring  outside  of  the  stomach-tube,  and  the  other  has  a 


the  tip  oi 


diverticulum 


cross-piece  attached  to  its  end,  so  that  the  operator  can  give  any  desired  cutit  to 
the  tip  of  the  sound  by  manipulatiog  the  wires  by  means  of  these  attachments. 
The  author  has  constructed  a  very  simple  diverticulum  sound  designed  upon  a  diffe^ 
ent  principle.  The  essential  part  of  this  instrument,  too,  consistA  of  a  peculiarly  cm- 
strucled  obturator,  which  is  also  used  nith  a  common  stonufb- 
tube.  (See  Fig.  331.)  The  obturator  is  made  just  like  an  oti\v- 
pointed  bougie,  from  a  piece  of  wtiaiebone  tliat  is  stitT  and  jm 
ncxibie.  At  its  tip  is  attached  a  slim  and  rather  flexible  nic£cl- 
plated  spring,  terminating  in  an  eccentricallv  placed  coae  toade 
of  German  silver.  The  obturator  is  introduced  into  a  ratber 
thin  stomach-tube  with  lateral  fenestrations,  which  must  br 
provided  with  a  hollow  blind  tip  beyond  the  fenestrations.  » 
that  tlie  metal  cone  of  tlie  obturator  may  t>e  fitted  tightlv  into 
it.  If  the  tube  have  no  such  tip,  it  may  be  made  by  burning  out 
the  solid  tip  with  red-hot  wire.  The  concavity  of  the  ^ring  and 
the  projection  of  the  metal  cone  should  be  directed  to  the  side 
toward  which  the  tube  is  to  be  bent;  and  the  direction  of  tbr 
cunc  in  the  apring  is  marked  upon  the  handle  of  the  obturMor. 
If  the  operator  push  the  obturator  forward  while  bidding 
back  tile  Ktomach-tube,  the  latter  must  bend  at  the  portico 
corresponding  to  the  steel  spring  of  the  obturator  and  curvr  ia 
any  dcsireii  direction  and  to  any  desired  degree.  In  additjoo  to 
its  simplicity  the  author's  instrument  possesses  still  anotbtr  ad- 

vantage,  for  when  bent,  it  assumes  a  gradual  curve  and  not  • 

Koimd.  sharp  angular  one;   moreover,  its  tip  always  retains  a  certaia 

elasticity  and  softness.  The  author  augKerts  the  apphcatioa  of 
thJR  principle  in  the  construction  of  urethral  catheten,  such  as  those  used  in  pros- 
tatic liyperlrophy. 

The  author's  dilating  sound  was  designed  for  therapeutic  puTpooes,  more  trprti- 
ally  for  gentle  dilatation  of  ttie  esophagus  in  spasm  at  the  cardia,  the  most  frequent 


Rg.  332.— The 
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cause  of  spindle  dilatations  of  the  esophagus.    However,  it  may  be  used  for  diagnostic 

purposes,  as,  for  instance,  to  prove  the  dilatability  of  such  spastic  stenoses  or  for 

examining  tuberculous  broncnial  glands.     (See  p.  896.)     The  instrument  consists 

of  a  whfSebone  sound  with  a  peculiar  tip.     (See  Fig.  332.)     Instead  of  the  usual 

ivory  olive,  the  author  substitutes  a  German-silver  one,  6,  which  is  provided  with 

a  cajial  that  opens  upon  the  surface  of  the  olive  by  means  of  two  perforations, 

e,  and  by  means  of  a  third,  d,  upon  the  surface  of  a  metal  link  connectmg  the  olive 

and  the  staff.     For  use,  the  metal  olive  is  unscrewed^  the  whalebone  staff  is  passed 

through  a  rather  narrow  stomach-tube,  g,  provided  with  a  terminal  central  opening, 

and  its  tip  allowed  to  project  a  little.     The  olive  is  then  screwed  on,  covered  with  a 

rubber  nipple,  /  (medicine-dropper);  and  the  end  of  the  stomach-tube  is  firmly  tied 

over  its  free  border.     In  the  npuie  the  rubber  parts  of  the  complete  instrument 

are  depicted  by  dotted  lines,  while  the  curved  Ime,  h,  represents  the  ligature  just 

described.    The  handle  of  the  staff  is  likewise  made  removable,  so  as  not  to  inteif  ere 

with  th«  following  manipulations:   Air  blown  into  the  interior  of  the  rubber  tube 

by  means  of  a  bmb  is  forced  into  the  perforation,  </,  and  then  escapes  through  the 

perforations,  e,  into  the  rubber  nipple,  expanding  the  latter  to  any  desired  degree. 

The  rubber  tube,  being  provided  with  much  thicker  walls,  is  hardly  affected  by  the  air. 

The  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  air-bulb  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing 

over  which  the  end  of  the  rubber  tube  is  slipped,  while  the  end  of  the  whalebone 

staff,  minus  its  handle,  projects  into  the  lumen  of  the  glass  tube.      If  the  latter  be 

provided  with  a  lateral  arm,  a  mercury  manometer  may  be  interpolated,  so  that, 

during  the  operation,  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  site  of  the  obstruction  may  be 

estimated.    If  considerable  pressure  must  be  used,  the  olive  may  be  covered  with 

two  rubber  nipples.     A  single  nipple  is  easily  overdistended,  balloons  out  into  a 

large  bag  when  m  this  condition,  may  burst  suddenly,  and  the  pressure  it  exercises 

upon  the  stenosed  part  is  quite  indeterminable.     The  author  considers  this  dilating 

sound  much  to  be  preferred  to  those  described  in  the  literature,  which  are  often 

difficult  to  obtain. 

The  technic  of  introducing  these  relatively  stiff  sounds  differs 
somewhat  from  that  employed  in  the  use  of  soft  stomach-tubes.  (See  p. 
440.)     The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

The  esophageal  bougie  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  close  to  the  end, 
very  much  like  a  pen;  the  tip  is  smeared  with  oil  or  glycerin,  and  the 
patient,  in  the  sitting  posture,  is  told  to  open  his  mouth  and  bend  his 
head  well  back.  The  tip  of  the  bougie,  covered  by  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  is  introduced  mto  the  pharynx,  and  pressed  slightly  forward. 
It  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  median  line.  This  position  of  the 
head  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  esophagus  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  mouth,  but  if  the  introduction  of  the  sound  prove  impossible, 
in  spite  of  it  the  head  of  the  patient  should  be  inclined  slightly  forward. 
When  the  head  is  thrown  backward,  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  pressed  back- 
ward too,  and  may.  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  tip  of  the  sound 
into  the  esopha^s.  However,  individual  patients  differ  in  this  respect, 
and  the  best  thmg  to  do  is  to  control  the  head  of  the  patient  with  the 
left  hand  during  the  introduction  of  the  sound  and  bend  it  according  to 
the  resistance  met  with.  It  is  most  important  that  the  sound  should  not 
deviate  from  the  median  line  while  bemg  introduced;  otherwise  it  may 
easily  be  caught  in  one  of  the  pyriform  sinuses.  After  overcoming  the 
slight  physiologic  resistance  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
bougie  will  pass  as  far  as  the  stomach  with  ease,  provided  there  is  no 
pathologic  obstruction.  Efforts  to  swallow  are  best  avoided,  as  they 
are  unnecessary  and  only  induce  gagging,  on  account  of  the  contact  of 
the  soft  palate  with  the  bougie.  It  is  important  for  the  patient  to  breathe 
regularly.  (See  Stomach  Examination,  p.  441.)  If  the  examiner  be 
awkwaixl,  or  if  there  be  a  paralysis  or  lack  of  sensation  in  the  pharyngeal 
region,  a  hard  bougie  will  enter  the  larynx  more  readily  than  a  soft  one. 
But  this  fault  can  be  avoided  easily  if  the  point  of  the  bougie,  while 
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being  introduced,  be  allowed  to  pass  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  When  hard  hollow  sounds  are  employed,  a  peculiar  whistling 
respiratory  noise  arises  on  introduction  (p.  441).  An  inexperienced 
operator  may  be  alarmed  by  this,  believing  that  the  tube  has  entered  the 
larynx.  The  noise  is  in  reality  produced  by  the  respiratory  variations 
of  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  thorax,  which  are  transmitted  in  suflB- 
cient  strength  to  the  esophagus  to  produce  an  in-and-out  current  of  air 
through  the  sound,  unless  its  opening  be  occluded  by  the  esophageal  wall 
(esophageal  breathing) .  This  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  a 
burning  candle  before  the  end  of  a  stomach-tube  in  position.  The  flame 
will  flicker  regularly  with  respiration.  The  greater  size  of  the  hard 
tubes  and  their  resonance  probably  explain  why  this  sound  is  much 
more  intense  when  these  are  employed  than  when  soft  ones  are  intro- 
duced. The  moment  the  tip  of  the  sound  enters  the  stomach,  this 
noise  ceases.  If  the  sound  enter  the  larynx,  dyspnea  almost  always  fol- 
lows, and,  unless  the  larynx  be  anesthetized,  violent  attacks  of  cough- 
ing and  severe  pain. 

Kraus  claims,  however,  that  in  less  sensitive  individuals  the  sound  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  larynx  without  causing  any  reaction.  Tliis  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  gullet.  In  case  of  doubt  it  is  easy  to  make  sure  tbftt 
the  sound  is  in  the  right  place  bv  ptalpation,  usin^  the  epiglottis  as  a  landmark. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  an  esophageal  sound  into  the 
laivnx  is  a  very  difficult  feat,  and  the  fear  of  such  an  accident  is,  for  the  most  put, 
on^  theoretic.  The  existence  of  Zenker's  diverticula  forms  an  exoeptioii.  the 
entrance  to  the  esophagus  being  obstructed  even  at  the  level  of  the  larynx.  Intro- 
ducing a  sound  into  the  larynx,  in  addition  to  causing  injury  to  the  parts,  maj  be 
still  more  dangerous  if  fluids  are  poured  through  the  tube,  either  for  feeding  the 
patient  or  for  special  diagnostic  piuposes  (see  toIow).  However,  this  b  gennilhf 
clone  only  after  the  operator  has  made  sure  of  the  position  of  the  sound. 

Esophageal  sounds  will  demonstrate  the  presence  of  stenoses  by 
transmitting  a  sensation  of  resistance  to  their  advance.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  stenosis  of  the  esophagus  is  carcinoma;  then  come 
diverticula,  foreign  bodies  (bits  of  bone,  false  teeth,  coins,  etc.),  sj-phil- 
itic  strictures,  strictures  from  bums,  compression  of  the  esophagus  from 
without  by  goiters,  tumors,  or  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  etc. 

With  signs  of  stenosis  of  the  esophagus  it  is  a  good  plan  to  attempt 
a  working  diagnosis  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  before 
passing  the  sound,  taking  the  history  and  the  general  condition  into  con- 
sideration. If  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  be  suspected,  the  sound  should 
not  be  passed. 

The  sound,  particularly  by  indicating  the  location  of  the  obstruction, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  stenosis.  The  following 
data  should  be  remembered: 

Distance  from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  uvula  =  7  cm.  (2}  in.). 

Distance  from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  beginning  of  the  esophagus 
=  15  cm.  (6  in.). 

Distance  from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  tracheal  bifurcation  =  23  to 
25  cm.  (9  to  10  in.). 

Distance  from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  cardiac  orifice  =  40  cm.  (16 
in.). 

The  be^nning  of  the  esophagus  lies  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilagie 
or  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  with  the  head  midway  between  flexion 
and  extension. 
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[The  tracheal  bifurcation  (crossing  of  esophagus  and  the  left  bronchus) 
li^  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  cardiac  orifice 
li^  opposite  the  spine  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  or  at  the  origin  of 
the  twelfth  rib.— Ed.] 

Length  of  the  esophagus  =  25  cm.  (10  in.). 

Length  of  its  abdominal  portion  =  2  cm.  (J  in.). 

Other  landmarks  in  the  topographic  anatomy  of  the  neck  may  be  mentioned 
here.  The  spinous  process  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra  lies  2  cm.  hNelow  the 
external  occipital  protuberance.  It  is,  however,  not  always  to  be  felt.  The  dorsum 
of  the  tongue  is  at  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra. 

With  the  help  of  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  determine  approximately 
the  site  of  the  obstruction,  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  sound  intro- 
duced until  resistance  is  encountered.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  but  the  average  measurements  for  normal  adults, 
and  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  stature  of  individual  patients.  It 
is,  therefore,  always  advisable  to  study  the  site  of  an  obstruction  still 
further  by  placing  the  sound  externally  along  the  patient's  neck,  holding 
it  in  the  same  position  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  within 
the  esophagus,  and  again  noting  the  level  reached  by  the  tip  of  the  sound. 

The  consistence  of  an  obstruction  is  also  of  considerable  importance. 
It  may  be  shown  by  the  feeling  or  the  noise  produced  by  contact  of  the 
sound,  especially  if  the  whole  bone  sound  be  used  against  a  hard  foreign 
body,  such  as  pieces  of  bone,  coins,  etc. 

It  is  also  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  stenosis.  This  is 
accomplished  by  trying  a  series  of  sounds  of  decreasing  caliber  until 
one  is  found  sufficiently  small  to  slip  through  the  obstruction.  In  the 
patient's  interest  we  should  not  employ  any  force  while  making  this 
attempt. 

It  IS  also  necessary,  if  possible,  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. This  is  very  difficult  to  determine  with  the  ordinary  stomach- 
tube,  but  quite  simple  if  the  obstruction  be  permeable  with  the  whale- 
bone sound.  For  this  purpose  the  latter  is  furnished  with  an  '^  olive" 
(of  ivory  or  bone)  which  can  be  screwed  or  fastened  over  one  end  of 
the  sound.  Varying  sizes  of  *^  olives"  are  necessary,  so  that  one  can 
be  selected  which  will  pass  through  the  obstruction.  After  slipping 
by  the  obstruction  the  sound  is  withdrawn  until  the  lower  edge  of  the 
obstruction  can  be  plainly  felt;  then,  by  comparing  the  position  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  obstruction,  we  can  readily  determine 
its  vertical  extent.  In  the  same  way  multiple  obstructions  can  be 
located  and  measured. 

Repeated  examinations  of  an  esophageal  stenosis  sometimes  reveal 
this  peculiarity — at  one  attempt  the  obstruction  can  be  overcome  very 
readily,  while  at  another  it  is  very  difficult  or  quite  impossible.  Per- 
haps this  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  esophagus  may  alter  its  condi- 
tion quickly,  due  to  the  destruction  of  ulceration  or  to  the  presence  of 
food  residue.  Frequently,  however,  it  depends  upon  some  dilatation 
of  the  esophagus  above  the  stenosis,  so  that  the  sound  slips  into  a  sort 
of  pocket,  and  perhaps  does  not  always  meet  the  obstruction  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  It  may  also  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  esophagus,  which 
may  be  added  to  the  anatomic  obstruction  by  the  irritation  in  sound- 
ing. It  is  also  possible  that  a  saccular  "pressure  diverticulum" 
crowds  against  the  esophagus,  and  when  filled,  compresses  its  lumen. 
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and  so  stops  the  sound,  although,  when  the  diverticulum  is  empty, 
the  sound  readily  slips  by.  However,  before  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  diverticulum,  we  should  always  bear  in  mmd  that  the 
saccular  **  pressure  diverticula"  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
neck  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  esophagus,  and  if  filled,  are  usually 
palpable  externally;  the  so-called  deep-seated  pressure  diverticula  are 
very  rare.  Traction  diverticula,  which  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  esophagus,  cause  no  stenosis. 

In  sounding  the  esophagus  the  exhibition  of  a  localized  tenderness  at 
the  moment  when  the  tip  of  the  sound  passes  over  a  definite  place  is  of 
considerable  diagnostic  importance.  Such  a  painful  condition  is  ob- 
served in  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus  and  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  th 
stomachy  even  when  there  is  no  stenosis,  in  inflammatory  changes  of  the 
esophagus,  esophagitis,  and  in  the  rare  circular  tdceration  of  the  esopha- 
gus and  of  the  cardiac  orifice. 

With  every  attempt  to  sound  the  esophagus  we  should  always  care- 
fully examine  the  sound  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn,  and  especially  the 
fenestra  at  the  tip  of  the  stomach-tube  if  the  latter  be  employed,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  any  fragments  have  been  scraped  oflF.  Small  bits 
of  tissue  not  infrequently  adhere  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  esophaguh. 
and  are  often  large  enough  to  be  sectioned  after  hardening  in  formalin, 
or  with  the  aid  of  the  freezing  microtome.  (See  p.  516,  note.)  In  this 
way  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  may  sometimes  be  confirmed.  In 
"  thrush"  involving  the  esophagus,  the  fungus  elements  may  be  demon- 
strated microscopically  in  particles  adhering  to  the  withdrawn  sound. 
(See  p.  723,  Fig.  291.)  The  fenestra  of  the  sound  frequently  contain 
bloody  mucus  in  carcinomatous  and  non-carcinomatous  ulcerations 
of  the  esophagus.  (For  special  findings  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  diffuse 
dilatation,  and  diverticula  of  the  esophagus,  see  p.  893.) 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Other  methods  of  examining  the  esophagus  are  subordinate  to  the  methods  of 
palpation  and  of  sounding.  Ausctdiation  of  the  esophagus  has  thus  far  fumiabed 
rather  barren  results.  Hambui^er  and  Zenker  auscultate  the  swallowing  munnur 
in  the  neck  upon  the  left  side  of  the  trachea,  and  in  the  chest  to  the  left  of  the  spine, 
at  the  level  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra.  Here,  duimg  the  act  of  swallowing,  ik« 
can  hear  a  peculiar  clucking  and  hissing  murmur.  With  pronounced  esophageal 
stenoses  the  swallowing  murmur  may  either  disappear  entirely  or  may  be  delayed 
from  the  level  of  the  stenosis  downward.  Rewiazoflf  ^  has  recently  shown  that  the 
murmurs  of  swallowing  described  by  Hamburger  may  be  used  in  still  another  fashioD 
in  the  di^;nosis  of  esophageal  stenosis.  He  auscultated  the  esophagus  of  patients 
suffering  from  stenosis  at  the  level  of  the  ob^ruction,  first  having  them  swaDow 
a  little  water  and  then  repeat  the  act  of  swallowing  with  an  empty  mouth;  fiw  to 
fifteen  seconds  after  such  acts  of  swallowing  a  hissing  munnur  could  a^:ain  be  heard, 
some  of  the  swallowed  water  having  been  retained  aoove  the  obstruction  in  the  first 
act,  and  passed  through  the  obstruction  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  swallowin£. 
Rewidzoff  has  termed  these  sounds  residual  murmurs ^  and  speaks  of  the  first,  second, 
third  residual  murmur,  etc.  Meltzer  2  studied  more  minutely  the  munnur  which 
arises  upon  the  entrance  of  nourishment  into  the  stomach,  and  which  we  hear  best 
by  auscultating  the  cardia  with  the  stethoscope  in  the  angle  between  the  xiphoid 
process  and  tlie  left  costal  margin.  He  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  In 
normal  individuals,  six  to  seven  seconds  after  the  beginning  of  a  single  act  of  swallow- 
ing fluid  or  gruel,  we  hear  at  that  point  a  more  or  less  distinct  prolonged  munnur, 
as  if  the  air  or  fluid  were  being  squeezed  through  a  sphincter-like  obstruction  (sqneef- 
ing  murmur).    According  to  Kronecker  and  Meltzer's  examinations,  fluids  are 

1  Rewidzoff,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  No.  15. 

2  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenschaften,  1883,  No.  1. 
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■quirted  into  tbe  lowest  p&rt  of  the  eaophagua  at  the  veiy  commencement  of  tbe 
act  of  sw&Uowing.  Hence  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  from  the  delay  of  the  murmur 
At  tlie  cordia  that,  normally,  what  is  swallowed  in  each  act  of  swallowing  lemaina 
mjE  to  seven  seconds  Just  above  the  cardiac  orifice  before  it  readies  the  stomach. 
With  a  relaxed  (insufficient)  or  paralyzed  cardiac  orifice,  a  distim^  munnur  can  be 
heard  over  the  site  of  the  cartfia,  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  act  (rf 
swallowing  (squirting  murmur).  If  this  "squirting  munnur"  be  plainly  heard, 
the  later  squeezing  murmur"  is  lacking.  In  this  sense,  the  "  squirting  murmur 
has  beea  called  first,  and  the  "  squeezing  murmur"  second.  This  terminology,  how- 
ever, may  lead  U>  the  erroneous  conception  that  these  ttt-o  murmurs  necessarily 
belong  together,  that  is,  that  they  may  be  heard  simultaneously  in  one  and  the 
same  patient.  The  above  discussion  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  general,  this  is 
not  true.     The  former  shows  that  the  action  of  tbe  mylohyoid  muscle  and  the  base 


FIs-  338. — Bpindle-stuiiwd  dilitation  of  the  etaphsKUS.      Right-ndcd  dulnng  iihortly  after 
■mllowiDc  oonaideisblc  liquid,  iliasppearinK  completBly  nn  Rgurgiiaiina  nf  the  fluid.     Oiminislied 

tion  of  the  heart  to  the  left,  ta  ebown  by  parcuuian,  ^ch  time  the  eBaphH.gua  wu  filled:  the  orEsn 


It  by  p^reuMing.     The  fimre  shows  thai  r 
ipafly  to  the  right  aide  ol  the  vert('      ' 


of  the  tongue  squirts  tbe  swallowed  material  directly  into  the  stomach  without  any 
obstruction,  tbe  "squeezing  murmur"  being  absent  because  the  cardia  is  not 
closed  as  it  should  be  in  normal  individuals.     In  the  latter  case,  tliat  is,  in  the 

e'esence  of  a  normal  obstruction  at  the  caniia,  the  "  squirting  murmur"  is  absent. 
eltzer  states,  however,  that  in  exceptional  cases  both  murmurs  may  follow  each 
other  and  be  indistinctly  heard.  Either  one  or  the  other  murmur  can  be  heard  in 
all  but  very  few  cases.  Swallowing  warm  fluids  seems  U>  rnake  the  "  squeezing 
murmur"  more  distinct.  It  occurs  earlier  in  weak  individtials  -perliaps  three  to 
four  seconds  after  the  act  of  swallowing.  If  several  swallows  succeed  each  other 
rapidly,  the  time  relation  varies.  Either  the  "squirting  murmurs"  become  more 
distinct  with  swallowing,  even  where  each  successive  siit  of  swallowing  was  not 
heard  with  a  single  act,  or  we  hear  only  a  "  squeezing  murmur"  six  to  seven  seconds 
after  the  last  act  of  swallowing,  or,  finally,  we  may  hear  nothing  at  all.  Meltier 
CDDfliders  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  "squirting  murmur"  aft^  a  single  act  of 
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swallowing  aa  a  trustworthy  eijiin  of  insufficieiiFy  of  tlie  cardiac  orifice.  He  found 
it  in  individuals  who  complained  of  reKurgitatiog  their  food  «ith  coU);hific,  ud 
conspicuously  in  patients  with  advanced  recurring  syphilis.  Meltier's  bwallDwiDf 
murmur  has  thus  far  proved  of  limited  clinical  value.  Quincke  '  pointed  lo  a  de- 
cided objection  i%  that  the  ewalbwing  murmur  is  differently  aSected  by  the  vajin 
which  the  fluid  ie  raised  with  air  during  the  swallowing,  and  by  the  condition  of  ful- 
ness of  the  stomach.  However,  the  occurrence  of  a,  "squirting  murmur"  afler  ■ 
single  act  of  swaltowiiig  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  considered  («  signify  an  abnoniu! 


PERCUSSION  OP  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Percussion  of  the  esopbsgua  may,  in  rare  instaDces,  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  hc^ 
"  pressure  diverticula"  of  the  esophuus.  If  the  diverticulum  be  filled  with  sir. 
a  tympanitic  note  can  be  elicited  m  the  cervical  region  or  at  tite  superior  ibondc 
aperture.  If  the  diverticulum  contain  food  or  liquid,  the  note  will  be  dulled  or  dax. 
The  variations  depending  upon  the  ingestion  of  nourishment  are  especially  ehankctcr^ 
istic  and  important  for  tlie  diagnosis. 

Characteristic  percussion  phenomena  may  likewise  be  occaaiooally  obtained 
over  a  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  if  it  be  distended  witji  food.  In  a  esee 
observed  by  the  author  dulnesa  was  present  on  the  right  side,  along  the  whole  eiteni 
of  the  dorwd  vertebne.     (See  accompanying  figure.) 
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tion.     This  method  has  recently  been  so  peffected  by  the  introduction  of  wtat 

suitable  Instruments  that  it  can  be  carried  out  without  any  special  danger  or  di*- 

■  Areh.  f.  exper.  Path.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  395 
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comfort  to  the  patient.    Esophasoscopy  has  been  developed  through  the  labors  of 
StOrck,    Kussmaul,    Mikulicz,  Kelling,   von  Hacker,  Kiih'an,  Starck^  Rosenheim, 
BrQxiings,  and  others;  at  the  present  time  Rosenheim's  and  Briinin^'s  instruments 
are  the  most  used.     Rosenheim's  instrument,  which  is  analo^us  m  principle  to 
other  endoscopic  apparatus,  is  pictured  in  Fig.  334.    It  consists  essentially  of  a 
perfectly  straight  tube  with  a  circular  opening  at  its  lower  end;  a  handle  attached 
at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis;  and  an  obturator  (Fig.  334,  h)  which  is  removed 
after  the  introduction  of  the  tube.     The  complete  apparatus  is  furnished  with  several 
interchangeable  tubes  of  different  length  and  diameter,  the  latter  measurements 
varying  from  11.5  to  13  mm.,  with  sponge-holders  for  wiping  the  interior  of  the  tube, 
forceps  for  extracting  foreign  bodies,  and  sounds.     Casper's  panelcctrosco^  at- 
tached to  the  handle  (Fig.  334,  a)  supplies  the  li^ht.     It  consists  of  a  small  mean- 
descent  lamp  whose  light  is  directed  mto  the  tube  in  parallel  rays  by  means  of  a 
plane  mirror.     This  attachment  has  the  disadvantage  of  obstructing  one-half  of 
the  lumen  of  the  tube,  as  is  plainly  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration;  introduc- 
tion of  instruments  for  cleansing  the  field  of  vision  or  for  operative  purposes  is 
thus  difficult.      Accordingly,  Starck  recommends  Kir- 
stein's  electric  head-lamp  as  a  more  suitable  source  of 
li|i^ht;  one  hand  of  the  operator  controls  the  esophago- 
scope,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  manipulating  the 
instruments  introduced  through  the  tube .     EarUer  opera- 
tors made  use  of  laryngeal  reflectors,  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  forehead  of  the  examiner,  while  still  others 
made  use  of  a  small  electric  lamp  attached  to  the  lower 
opening  of  the  tube,  as  in  Strauss's  rectoscope  (Fig.  211, 
p.  503).     The  laryngeal  mirror,  however,  does  not  furnish 
a  sufficient  amoimt  of  illumination,  while  the  introduction 
of  an  electric  lamp  into  the  tube  obstructs  too  much  space 
within  its  lumen.      Before  introducing  the  instrument, 
the   pharynx,  especiallpr  the  lateral  pharyngeal  walls, 
the  r^on  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  of  the  pyriform 
sinuses  should  be  anesthetized  with  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  cocain.     Starck  recommends  a  3  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  /3-eucain.      In  less  sensitive  patients  who  have 
been   repeatedly  examined  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
the  esophagoscope   without   preliminary  cocainization. 
Rosenheim  recommends  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  back 
upon  the  examination  table,  with  his  liead  hanging  down 
duectly  backward;  but  von  Hacker  introduces  the  in- 
strument with  the   patient  in  the  sitting  posture  on 
the  middle  of  the  operating  table,  with  oared  throat 
and  thorax,  and  places  him  on  his  back  after  intro- 
duction.   The  physician  stands  on  a  stool  to  the  right 
of  the  patient;   l>ehind  the  latter  stands  an  assistant         .^»«-   bf^;~5''^*B!5i  -^n^ 
ready  to  support  and  move   the  patient's  head.     The    ^p™^broncho8oopc.  °*°** 
operator  presses  the  back  of  the  tongue  as  far  forward  as 

possible  with  his  left  index- finger;  with  his  ri^ht  hand  he  introduces  the  instrument, 
previously  lubricated  with  vaselin,  and  with  its  obturator  in  place,  into  the  entrance 
of  the  esophagus,  following  the  right  pharyngeal  wall  and  pushing  aside  the  right 
comer  of  the  mouth.  During  this  manoeuver  the  patient  holds  his  head  as  erect 
as  possible;  but  then  his  h^d  is  slowly  bent  backward  while  the  instrument  is 
pushed  onward.  After  the  instrument  has  been  introduced,  the  patient  is  slowly 
lowered  to  a  horizontal  p)osition,  with  his  head  hanging  down  backward  off  the  oper- 
ating table.  The  obturator  is  then  removed,  the  illuminating  apparatus  is  brought 
into  action,  and  the  whole  esophagus  examine,  the  tube  bein^  carefully  moved  up 
and  down.  Kraus  also  introduces  the  esophagoscope  in  the  sitting  posture,  imless 
the  patient  be  troubled  with  excessive  secretion  of  mucus;  he,  however,  places 
the  patient  upon  a  low  footstool.  If,  however,  there  be  difficulty  in  wiping  away 
the  mucus,  he  makes  use  of  von  Hacker's  method,  afterward  bringing  tne  patient 
in  the  horizontal  position,  with  his  head  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  This 
procedure  allows  the  mucus  to  escape  out  of  the  mouth  by  itself. 

Recently  esophagoscopy  has  been  further  perfected  and  simplified,  as  far  as 
illumination  is  concerned,  by  the  introduction  of  Br'unings'  esophcigobronchoscope  (Figs. 
335  and  336.)  With  his  instrument  both  bronchoscopy  and  direct  laryngoscopy 
may  also  be  carried  out.  (See  Autoscopy  or  Orthoscopy  of  the  Larynx,  p.  901.) 
The  esisential  modification  consists  in  the  substitution  of  two  telescoping  tubes  for 
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into  tlie  former  and  can  be  pushed  forward  in  ite  lumen  by  means  of  a  weigliiMl 
watch-sprinK  e.  This  arrangement  greatly  simplifies  tlie  neceesary  numipubiiaiB. 
because  it  atlovs  one  to  lengthen  the  esophagoecope  after  the  intrcductioo  of  ti> 
iostrument;  in  addition,  the  tube  does  not  stick  out  from  the  patient's  moulb  in 
such  an  inconvenient  manner  as  is  the  case  with  the  older  inBtniment.  when  the 
upper  portions  of  the  esophagus  are  examined.  The  »pahi]a  is  piDvided  with  * 
centimeter  scale  which  is  measured  from  the  end  of  tlie  tube,  though  the  markiqci 
begin  at  a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  that  end  (Fig.  335).     A  similar  scale,  seen  in  \im 
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picture,  is  marked  upon  the  watcli-spring  attached  to  the  inner  tube  of  the  initn- 
ment.  These  scales  enable  the  obser\'er  to  estimate  the  depth  to  whidi  the  wine 
tube  is  introduced,  as  well  as  the  total  length  of  the  tube  at  any  sta^  of  the  enmio*- 
tion.  The  introduction  of  the  epatula  is  facilitated  by  employing  an  obturator  c«o- 
Btructed  out  of  the  flexible  material  used  in  bouaies;  it  is  made  pointed  at  one  ni 
and  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  tutM>.  A  further  modification,  useful  if  tbroblii- 
r&tOT  be  not  used,  consists  in  the  slightly  curved,  bill-like  tower  end  of  the  tube  d^ 
signed  to  overcome  the  angle  between  the  mouth  and  the  esophagus  (Fk,  33^)' 
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by  pfWRing  through  a  lens.  This  light  falls  on  a  plane  nurror  which  makes  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tube,  thus  throwing  the  light  into  the  intenor 
parallel  to  this  axis;  the  observer  looks  directly  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube  through 
a  central  o{)ening  in  the  mirrof^  as  in  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  illuminating  ap- 
paratus, which  is  firmljr  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  esophagoscope,  can  be  rotated 
to  one  side,  thus  making  the  tube  more  accessible.  The  incandescent  lamp  is 
provided  with  a  specially  constructed  filament,  the  light  being  concentrated  upon 
a  ^ngle  point  upon  which  the  movable  illuminating  lens  can  be  exactly  focused. 
This  arrangement  results  in  very  intense  illumination.  Brtinings'  apparatus  is, 
in  addition,  provided  with  various  accessory  parts,  such  as  a  pump  for  removing 
the  saliva,  sponge-holders,  forceps  for  foreign  bodies,  etc.  For  bronchoscopy  the 
makers  supply  smaller  tubes,  which  can  be  attached  to  the  handle  containing  the ' 
illuminating  apparatus  (Valentin's  salpingoscopy,  etc.).  The  instrument  is  sold  by 
M.  Sch&rer  m  Bern. 

The  rules  given  for  esophagoscopv  in  general  apply  to  the  use  of  BrOnings' 
instrument.  For  details  the  book  of  instructions  accompanying  the  instrument 
may  be  consulted,  as  well  as  Briinin^'  work,  entitled  Die  Techiuk  der  Bronchoscopie 
und  Oesophagoskopie,  Bei^gmann,  Wiesbaden,  1908.  Starck's  monograph  (WOrz- 
burg,  A.  Stuber's  Verlag,  1905)  may  also  be  consulted,  for  it  con  tarns  a  historic 
review  of  the  development  of  this  method  of  examination. 

So  far  as  the  pictures  obtained  by  the  esophagoscope  are  concerned,  the  following 
data  will  suffice  here.  The  cervical  portion  of  the  esophagus  appears  through 
the  instrument  as  a  closed  tube,  because  of  the  pressure  of  surrounding  parts;  its 
thoracic  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  wide  open,  because  of  the  negative 
pressure  within  the  thorax,  so  that  the  observer  is  able  to  see  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  oigan  beyond  the  end  of  the  esophagoscopic  tube.  The  color  of  the  normal 
esophageal  mucous  membrane  is  pale  red.  Esophagoscopy  allows  one  to  observe 
pathologic  changes  very  easily,  such  as  catarrhal  and  ulcerative  processes,  peptic 
ulcer  of  the  esophagus,  ulcers  caused  by  foreign  bodies,  scars  due  to  syphilitic  lesions 
and  to  bums  bv  caustics,  carcinomata,  etc.  The  latter  may  be  observed  in  their 
early  stages,  wnile  examination  with  sounds  demonstrates  them  only  when  far 
advanced.  A  purely  spastic  esophageal  stenosis  can  be  demonstrated  perfectly 
bv  this  method,  the  esophagoscopic  picture  in  such  a  case  showing  no  anatomic 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  esophagus  whatever.  In  cases  of  diffuse  dilatation  of  the 
esophagus  the  observer  finds  that  the  view  into  the  lower  portions  of  the  oigan, 
which  normallv  is  wide  open,  is  obstructed  by  folds  of  mucous  membrane  encroach- 
ing upon  the  lumen,  but  which  are  easily  pushed  aside.  The  mouth  of  Zenker's 
pharyngo-esophageal  pressure  diverticulum  is  difficult  to  see  by  this  method,  because 
It  is  found  at  the  ver^  entrance  of  the  esophagus,  and  is,  therefore,  hidden  by  the 
instrument  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced  to  the  depth  of  a  few  centimeters.  For  special 
findings  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  affections  of  the 
esophagus. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  PRESSURE  IN  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

MikuHcs^  has  furnished  interestii^  and  important  information  in  reference 
to  the  measurement  of  the  intraesophageal  pressure,  which  indicates  both  the 
motor  power  of  the  esophageal  musculature  and  the  tonus  of  the  cardia.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  mercury  manometer  with  an  index  of  100  mm.;  the  pocket 
mercury  manometer  described  upon  p.  165  may  be  employed.  A  thin,  soft-rubber 
esophageal  tube  (see  p.  439),  of  sufficient  resistance  to  overcome  lateral  compression, 
is  introduced  into  the  esophagus  imtil  its  open  end  is  at  the  level  of  the  manubrium. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  tube  its  outer  end  is  clamped,  and  the  clamp  is  not 
removed  until  the  tube  has  been  connected  with  the  manometer.  When  the  clamp 
18  removed,  the  mercunr  usually  falls,  indicating  that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  within 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  esophagus.  When  the  patient  swallows,  the  mercury 
rises,  and  this  elevation,  accoroing  to  Mikulicz,  should  amount  to  about  10  mm. 
A  diminution  of  this  pressure  may  be  due  either  to  atony  of  the  esophageal  muscula- 
ture or  to  a  diminished  tonus  of  the  cardia,  which  latter,  by  relaxing,  would  prevent 
the  production  of  a  greater  pressure.  The  tonus  of  the  cardia  is  now  estimated  by 
determining  the  pressure  at  which  fluids  flow  into  the  stomach.  For  this  purpose 
a  T-tube  is  inserted  between  the  esophageal  tube  and  the  manometer,  and  its  hori- 
sontal  limb  connected  with  a  funnel  by  rubber  tubing.  Fluid  at  body  temperature 
is  then  poured  into  the  funnel,  and  the  pressure  is  read  from  the  manometer  at  the 
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moment  the  fluid  commences  to  run  into  the  stomach.  In  carrying  out  the  ktter 
manipulation  the  lower  end  of  the  esophageal  tube  must  be  push^  down  to  juai 
above-  the  cardia,  otherwise  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid  collect- 
ing between  tlie  opening  in  the  end  of  the  tube  and  t^e  cardia  would  be  lost.  Since 
the  tube  and  its  connections  with  the  manometer  are  filled  with  fluid,  care  must 
abo  be  taken  to  bring  the  zero-point  of  the  manometer  to  the  level  of  the  cardia, 
since  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  wish  to  determine  the  pressure.  According  to  Miku- 
licz the  initial  pressure  at  which  lukewarm,  indifiFerent  fluids  flow  into  the  stomacii 
varies  between  2  and  17  mm.  of  mercury.  The  resistance  of  the  cardia  is  sbovn 
by  the  values  obtained  by  this  method.  Abnormally  low  or  high  preGSures  are  m- 
dicative  of  corresponding  variations  in  the  tonus  of  the  cardia.  With  due  x^ecazd 
to  the  results  obtained  by  this  method,  we  may  determine  whether  a  low  or  a  nigh 
pressure  during  deglutition  is  due  simply  to  a  diminished  or  an  increased  reeistaDoe 
of  the  cardia  or  to  abnormal  conditions  of  the  esophageal  musculature.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  fluid,  it  is  well  for  the  patient  to  repeat  the  act  of  deglutitioii. 
when  the  pressure  should  be  measured  again. 

This  procedure  may  also  be  employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  capacity  of  the 
esophagus,  which  is  of  unportance  for  the  diagnosis  of  diffuse  esophageal  dilataticm, 
a  subject  about  which  so  much  haid  recently  been  written.  The  greater  the  amoimt 
of  fluid  which  can  be  poured  into  the  esophagus  before  any  of  it  escapes  into  the 
stomach,  the  greater  is  the  esophageal  capacity.  If  such  a  diffuse  esophageal  dila- 
tation be  due  to  cardiospasm,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  will  be  found  not  cmly  that 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  introduced  into  the  esophagus  before  any  of  it  flows 
into  the  stomach,  as  indicated  by  a  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury,  but  that  the  fluid 
does  not  enter  the  stomach  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  an  abnormally  high  pressure. 

THE   PERMEABILITY   OF   THE   CARDIAC    ORIFICE   OF  THE  STOMACH  FROM 

THE  STOMACH  TOWARD  THE   ESOPHAGUS 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  usual  to  determine  the  permeability  of  the  cardiae 
orifice  in  the  direction  from  the  esophagus  toward  the  stomach,  \ieltzer,  however. 
has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  determining  the  permeability  of  this  orifice  in 
the  opposite  direction,  from  the  stomach  toward  the  esophagus.  He  first  quest  bqii< 
the  patient  as  to  his  ability  or  inability  to  vomit  or  to  retell.  Ticklin^^  of  the  pharynx 
without  producing  vomiting  can  sometimes  be  demonstrated.  Tliis  he  determroe* 
if  the  answers  to  his  questions  suggest  its  advisability.  Further  data  are  obtained 
by  attempting  to  fill  the  stomach  with  air  through  a  stomach-tube.  Normafly.  the 
air  escapes  back  through  the  tube  after  a  moderate  degree  of  distention  has  been 
reached ;  but  in  cases  of  spastic  stenosis  of  the  cardiac  orifice  the  air  remains  in  the 
stomach,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  though  a  high  degree  of  pressure  has 
been  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  in  insuflSciency  of  this  orifice  or  in  careinoma 
at  the  cardia  interfering  with  its  closure,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distend  the  stomach 
to  any  noticeable  extent,  for  the  air  introduced  through  the  tube  escapes  almoiE^ 
immediately.  These  observations,  if  critically  applied,  are  valuable  in  the  deter- 
mination of  functional  disturbances,  such  as  form  the  foimdation  for  abnormal 
eructation  and  vomiting,  as  well  as  for  that  curious  regurgitation  phenomenoo 
termed  merycism  or  rumination.  In  his  study  of  the  mechanism  of  eructatioo 
Meltzer  has  found  that  in  this  act,  just  as  m  vomiting,  the  cardiac  orifice  is 
opened  with  the  help  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  escape  of  air 
occurring  when  this  has  taken  place;  after  each  act  of  eructation  the  esophagus 
contracts  in  a  peristaltic  wave,  from  above  downward,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  Meltzer  has  found  further  that  there  may  occur 
eructation  of  air  from  the  esophagus  proper  and  not  from  the  stomach;  this  is 
differentiated  from  eructations  originating  in  the  stomach  by  the  absence  of  a  murmur 
on  auscultating  the  epigastric  region. 

RSnTGENOLOGIC  examination  of  the  ESOPHAGUS 

Both  fluoroscopic  examination  and  x-ray  photographs  of  the  esophagus  may 
be  used  in  diagnosis.  The  heart  shadow  interferes  with  the  recognition  of  ih& 
esophagus  if  the  latter  be  viewed  in  the  sagittal  direction;  it  is,  thendfore,  adviaahfe 
to  direct  the  rays  from  the  left  side  toward  the  back  and  from  the  right  side  toward 
the  front.  This  position  hides  the  heart  shadow^  almost  completefy,  both  on  the 
screen  and  in  photographs,  because  of  the  great  distance  of  the  heart  from  the 
screen  or  the  plate;  but  the  esophagus  becomes  as  plainly  visible  as  if  the  heart  had 
been  completely  removed.     If  the  patient  swallow  some  bismuth  mixture,  made 
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by  thoroughly  mixing  10  to  20  gm.  of  bismuth  subnitrate  or,  better,  the  less  toxic 
bismuth  carbonate  with  potato  porridge,  the  portion  of  the  esophagus  which  con- 
tains this  substance  appears  as  a  shadow  in  the  fluoroscope  or  on  the  radiograph. 
If  stenosis  exist,  the  lower  end  or  the  narrowed  portion  of  the  bismuth  shadow  closely 
corresponds  to  it,  and  any  dilatation  above  tne  obstruction  may  also  be  directly 
visible.      Diverticula  and  diffuse  dilatations  of  the  esophagus  exhibit  an  especially 
dear  picture  in  this  method  of  examination.     Still  another  device,  more  suitable 
for  fluoroscopy  than  for  x-ray  photography,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  semi- 
flexible  tube  to  the  tip  of  which  is  tiea  an  empty  rubber  balloon;   this  balloon  is 
-vround  up  spirally  about  the  sound  before  the  introduction  of  the  latter,  and  is  well 
lubricated.    The  balloon  is  then  gradually  inflated  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb 
attached  to  the  external  end  of  the  tube,  and  appears  as  a  bright  space  in  the  fluoros- 
copic picture.     By  varying  the  degree  of  inflation  of  the  baUoon  and  by  moving 
it  up  and  down  it  is  possible,  so  to  speak,  optically  to  palpate  the  esophagus.    This 
procedure  is  especially  suitable  for  the  recc^nition  of  diffuse  dilatations.    To  facili- 
tate the  recogmtion  of  the  topography  of  the  esophagus  the  bUnd  end  of  the  balloon 
may  be  fillea  with  a  dessertspoonful  of  bismuth  subnitrate  before  attaching  it  to 
the  tube;  in  such  a  case  it  appears  as  a  dark  shadow  in  the  fluoroscopic  picture  oelow 
the  bright  space  which  represents  the  rest  of  the  balloon.     The  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  filling  the  balloon,  after  its  introduction,  with  a  watery  suspension  of 
bismuth.    The  choice  of  methods  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  "  x-ray"  tubes 
used,  now  one,  now  the  other,  givia^  the  best  results.     It  is  also  possible,  of  course, 
to  combine  both  principles  of  examination,  that  is,  the  production  of  the  light  space 
and  of  the  shadow,  by  first  filling  the  balloon  with  air  and  then  with  bismuth  suspen- 
sion,    fti  diffuse  dilatations  useful  observations  may  be  obtained  occasionally  by 
fluoroscopy  after  introducing  a  tube  filled  with  shot  or  quicksilver.     If,  as  is  usually 
the  case  m  this  condition,  an  obstruction  be  present  at  the  cardia,  and  if  a  marked 
diffuse  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  have  resulted,  the  tube  is  to  be  seen  curved  upon 
itself  in  the  dilated  portion,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  curve  allowing  judgment  upon 
the  caliber  of  the  dilatation.    A  semisolid  sound  provided  with  a  wire  obturator 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

SPECIAL     FINDINGS     IN     THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    AFFECTIONS    OF    THE 

ESOPHAGUS 

Carcinomata  of  the  Esophagus. — ^The  most  important  procedure  in  the 
diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus  is  examination  with  the  sound,  by 
means  of  which  an  obstruction  is  usually  discovered  if  thick,  olive-pointed 
bouses  be  used,  and  the  diameter  of  the  stenosed  portion  be  determined  by 
passmg  sounds  of  various  calibers.  If  the  obstructecl  portion  be  permeable,  its 
vertical  extent  is  determined  by  finding  the  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  obstruction  in  passing  the  sound  and  in  withdrawing  it.  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  esophageal  carcinomata  are  foimd  at  the  level  of  the  tracheal  bifur- 
cation, that  is,  at  a  distance  of  23  to  25  cm.  [9  to  10  in. — Ed.]  from  the  incisor 
teeth.  The  obstruction  due  to  the  presence  of  carcinomata  may  be  found  to  vary 
in  degree  on  different  examinations,  as  a  result  of  the  varying  spastic  conditions 
induced  in  the  esophagus  and  the  different  degrees  of  destruction  in  the  morbid 
tisBue.  If  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  be  in  doubt,  a  clue  may  be  obtained  by 
examining  with  hard  or  moderately  soft  tubes  possessing  lateral  fenestrations 
(p.  44.5  et  seq.);  on  withdrawing  the  tube,  particles  of  cancer  tissue  are  frequently 
found  in  the  fenestrations.  As  a  rule,  esopha^oscopy  inmiediately  reveals  the 
carcinomatous  nature  of  the  obstruction.  This  is  the  only  method  which  allows 
an  early  diagnosis  of  this  condition  by  the  demonstration  of  a  characteristic  cancer- 
ous growth,  for  occasionally,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  no  obstruction  is 
perceived  on  passing  sounds,  though  difficulty  in  swallowing  may  be  present.  An 
early  diagnosis  may  yet  become  of  more  practical  importance  if  the  negative  or  the 
positive  pneumatic  pressure  methods  render  them  more  accessible  to  operation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cancerous  growth  be  still  covered  by  intact  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  tumor  may  not  be  apparent  on  esophagoscopic  examination,  because  above 
it  the  tube  of  the  instrument  may  be  obstructed  by  the  sweUin^  due  to  submucous 
infiltration  of  the  tissue.  The  act  of  swaUowing  in  patient*  suffering  from  esophageal 
carcinoma  is  characteristic  of  the  affection.  Just  as  in  aU  true  stenoses  of  the  eso- 
phagus, this  act  is  performed  very  carefully  after  thorough  mastication,  because 
the  patients  have  learned  that  swaUowing  is  possible  only  when  such  care  is  exercised, 
while  hasty  swaUowing  usuaUy  leads  to  an  immediate  regurgitation  of  the  food. 
The  diagnostic  si^iificance  of  metastases  in  the  regional  lymph-nodes,  in  the  lungs. 
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and  the  mediastinum,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  certain  paralytic  pheDomena,  nd 
as  the  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  or  of  the  papillarv  fibers  of  tic 
sympathetic,  together  with  the  study  of  perforations  of  cancer  in  the  Deigfaboriig 
structures,  will  be  considered  in  the  sections  on  Special  Diagnosis. 

Diverticula  of  the  Esophagus. — As  is  well  known,  on^  the  saocnilar  prewBc 
diverticula  are  of  clinical  importance,  so  far  as  difficultjr  in  swallowing  is  concerned. 
Two  varieties  of  these  diverticula  are  recognized — the  high-seated  diverticula,  takipi 
their  origin  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  carti&ge,  and  the  deep-seated  pressure  diveitie- 
ula,  found  in  the  midthoracic  portion  of  the  esopha^^us.    The  first-named  structuns 
are  also  called  Zenker's  or  esophagopharyngeal  diverticula,  and  probably  depeid 
for  their  origin  upon  congenital  defects  of  the  musculature  of  the  esophagus  and 
pharynx.     The  peculiar  findings  obtained  in  passing  sounds  into  the  eaf^apm 
form  the  principal  factors  in  the  demonstration  of  saccular  diverticula.    On  out 
occasion,  the  obstruction  which  is  caused  simply  by  the  pressure  exercised  upoa 
the  gullet  by  the  filled  sac  may  be  overcome  in  passing  the  sound,  and  the  latter  luy 
reacTi  the  stomach;  on  another,  this  proves  to  be  impossible,  different  results  bang 
obtained  with  different  degree,  of  distention  of  the  sacs.     If  the  passage  of  the  sound 
prove  possible,  either  an  elastic  obstruction,  which  iseasil^r  overcome,  is  encounteiied 
or  no  obstruction  at  all  is  felt,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  sac  at  the  time. 
Of  course,  if  the  sound  enter  the  sac,  the  obstruction  proves  to  be  impermeable. 
These  variable  findings  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  a  diverticulum  exists,  but 
a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from  tnem  alone  because,  as  we  have  seeOr 
obstruction  due  to  carcinoma  may  lead  to  similar  conditions.     Differential  diagnow 
between  these  two  conditions  lb  inade  from  the  results  of  examination  by  means  of  i 
diverticulum  sound  (see  p.  8S2),  which  usually  shows  that  the  tip  of  the  souiki  paasei 
the  obstruction  or  is  arrested,  according  to  the  direction  given  to  it.  Pharyngo-esc^jha- 
geal  or  Zenker's  diverticula  are  usually  directed  backward  from  th^  esophagus; 
the  deep-seated  diverticula,  originating  on  the  level  of  the  tracheal  bifurcation,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  situated  in  front  of  the  gullet.     The  diverticulum  sound  most, 
therefore,  be  directed  accordiuj^  to  these  usual  situations  of  the  diverticula;  in  ofdtf 
to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  former  the  tip  must  be  directed  forward,  and 
in  the  latter  backward.    The  fact  that  lar^  quantities  of  decomposing  food  ma^ 
be  obtained  if  the  sound  enter  the  diverticulum  is  another  characteristic  of  the 
condition.     (See  p.  431  for  the  differences  between  gastric  contents  and  the  coa- 
tents  of  diverticula.)    The  act  of  swallowing  is  performed  just  as  deliberately  u 
with  carcinoma,  because  swallowing,  is  often  po^ible  when  done  in  this  manner. 
whereas,  if  rapid,  the  sac  is  filled  and  makes  further  descent  of  food  impossible. 
Patients  suffering  from  high-seated  Zenker's  diverticula  often  help  themed^'es  out 
in  a  very  characteristic  manner  by  compressing  the  mass  which,  in  swallowing,  foimi 
upon  one  side  of  the  throat.     Often  thev  make  various  peculiar  movements  of  the 
head  in  order  to  assist  swallowing.     In  tne  presence  of  a  diverticulum,  reguiptatioo 
is  usually  much  more  abundant  and  occurs  later  than  in  carcinoma;   in  the  latter 
regurgitation  often  follows  almost  immediately  upon  the  act  of  swallowing,  because 
no  marked  dilatation  is  present  above  the  obstruction.    A  visible  and  paJpable 
prominence  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  forming  immediately  after  the  act  of  swallowing. 
IS  characteristic  of  a  high-seated  Zenker's  diverticulum;  this  swelling  is  tympanitie 
when  filled  \%'ith  air,  and  gives  a  dull  note  on  percussion  when  fiU^  witi  fluid  or 
solid  material.    OccasionaUy  the  diverticulum  is  mige  enough  to  reach  into  the  thoru; 
and  then  these  variations  in  percussion  may  then  be  obser\'ed  in  the  upper  portions 
of  the  thorax,  usually  anteriorly,  because  Zenker's  diverticula,  although  orifin- 
ating  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  e80]:>hagus,  increase  and  spread  forward  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  free  space  in  tne  thorax.     The  dull  note  over  these 
diverticula  usually  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  tympany  after  the  patient  hss 
vomited  the  fluid  contents   of  the  sac.     Deep-seated  diverticula  furnish  simikr 
dull  areas  to  percussion,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thorax,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spinal  column. 

Diffuse  (Spindle-shaped)  Dilatation  of  the  Esophagus.— This  affectioo 
is  rare,  but  important,  from  the  standpoint  of  diagnosis,  odng  usua^y  dependent 
upon  a  spastic  condition  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  first  sign  it  manifests  is  the 
existence  of  an  elastic  obstruction  (cardiospasm)  at  the  level  of  the  cardia,  which 
is  readily  overcome  if  the  examiner  employ  a  fairly  soft  tube  and  exercise  a  little 
patience.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  this  affection  that  before  the  obstruction  is 
overcome  a  longer  portion  of  the  sound  can  be  pushed  down  than  would  correspond 
to  the  position  of  the  cardia—  that  is,  more  than  40  cm.  [16  in. — Ed.]  as  meaaired 
from  the  incisor  teeth.  This  can  evidently  be  accounted  lor  by  the  deviation  of  the 
soft  tube  toward  one  side  of  the  dilated  esophagus.    If  the  force  with  vihkh  the 
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sound  is  pushed  downward  be  diminished  before  the  obstruction  is  overcome  the 
sound  appears  to  spring  back  a  few  centimeters.  After  the  sound  has  penetrated 
the  carcuac  orifice,  the  sensation  of  an  elastic  constriction  about  it  is  communicated 
to  the  band,  although  after  this  is  overcome,  the  sound  can  be  pushed  on  further 
with  onhr  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty.  Lai^  quantities  of  food-remains  are 
frequently  obtained  through  the  tube  when  it  enters  tne  esophagus.  These  remains 
mav  be  recognized  as  commg  from  the  esophagus  by  their  alkaline  or  at  most  faintly 
acid  reaction,  or  at  least  by  the  failure  to  give  a  reaction  for  free  hydrochloric  acid 
with  Congo  red.  (See  p.  449.)  If  the  tut^  have  passed  the  cardia  and  the  stomach 
still  contain  food  invested  not  too  long  before  tne  examination,  gastric  contents 
mav  be  expressed,  which  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  positive  reaction  for  free 
hyorochlonc  acid  with  Congo  red.  If,  however,  the  stomach  be  found  empty  or 
the  material  obtained  do  not  contain  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  last-mentioned 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  cardiac  obstruction  has  been  overcome  cannot  be 
obtained.    After  a  certain  experience,  however,  the  other  signs  cited  above  are 

2uite  sufficient  to  decide  whether  the  tube  is  still  in  the  esof^hagus  or  in  the  stomach. 
Q  addition,  other  tests  may  be  mentioned.  If  liquid  be  introduced  and  the  tube 
withdrawn,  the  patient  can  generally  discriminate  between  the  sensation  of  discom- 
fort and  oppression  which  accompanies  overdistention  of  the  esophagus  from  that 
of  a  filled  stomach.  The  patient  cannot  voluntarily  reguigitate  the  fluid  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  although  he  usually  can  the  contents  ofa  dilated  esophagus  and 
with  ease.  In  cases  of  a  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  it  is  possible  to  l^nd  the 
tip  of  a  diverticulum  sound  strongly  at  any  level  without  meeting  any  well-marked 
resistance  and  without  causing  the  patient  any  pain.  As  contrasted  with  the 
condition  in  the  common  strictures  of  the  esophagus  the  type  of  swallowing  in 
patients  suffering  from  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  is  quite  characteristic. 
They  usually  swallow  very  rapidly  and  in  lai^e  gulps.  They  nastily  pour  do^'n 
laige  quantities  of  fluid,  because  the  marked  mcrease  of  pressure  thus  produced 
in  the  esophagus  carries  down  at  least  a  portion  of  the  swallowed  material  into  the 
stomach.  The  patient  practically  uses  the  last  portions  swallowed  as  a  piston  to 
push  down  the  lower  strata  of  the  food  into  the  stomach.  R5ntgenologic  examina- 
tion plays  an  important  r61e  in  and  has  materially  simplified  the  diagnosis  of  these 
diffuse  dilatations.  The  technical  devices  used  in  this  method  of  diagnosis,  such  as 
the  use  of  a  soimd  filled  with  mercury  or  with  lead,  the  introduction  into  the  esoph- 
agus of  a  balloon,  which  is  then  inflated  with  air  or  filled  with  a  suspension  of 
bismuth,  the  introduction  of  a  bismuth  mixture  into  the  dilated  esophagus  itself, 
etc.,  have  been  described  on  p.  892.  All  these  methods  furnish  good  results,  the 
best  of  them  being  those  obtamed  by  photographing  the  esophagus  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bismuth  mixture  from  the  right  side  toward  the  front  or  from  the  left 
side  toward  the  back,  with  the  plate  in  front  of  and  the  tube  behind  the  patient.  The 
measurement  of  the  intraesophageal  pressure  (see  p.  891)  may  sometimes  be  used 
in  the  diagnosis.  (For  the  views  of  the  diffuse  dilatations  of  the  esophagus  obtained 
by  the  esophagoscope  see  p.  891.)  Auscultation  of  the  thoracic  portions  of  the 
esopha^pis  (Hambuiger^s  swallowing  murmurs^  see  p.  881)  gives  almost  normal 
results  m  the  presence  of  a  diffuse  dictation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  affection 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  cardiospasm,  and,  therefore,  in  tne  auscultation  of  the 
epigastrium  the  squirting  murmur  of  Kronecker  and  Meltzer,  as  well  as  the  squeezing 
murmur,  are  often  either  entirely  absent  or  very  indistinct;  frequently  they  are  very 
much  delayed.  (See  p.  882.)  in  one  case  of  a  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  esophagus 
the  author  obtained  very  characteristic  percussion  findings.  When  the  patient  fiUed 
his  esophagus  by  drinking  water  or  by  swallowing  food,  there  appeared  a  character- 
istic zone  of  diminished  resonance,  narrower  in  its  upper  portions,  along  the  right 
side  of  the  spinal  column.  Evidently  this  zone  of  diminished  resonance  was  caused 
by  the  overfilled  esophagus  compressing  the  neighboring  part  of  the  lung;  the 
auscultation  phenomena  in  the  lung  were  not  in  any  way  characteristic,  but  the 
apex  of  the  heart  was  displaced  toward  the  left,  even  w-iien  tne  esophagus  was  empty, 
probably  because  of  the  continued  pressure  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  patient  re- 
gurgitated the  material  that  filled  his  esophagus,  the  zone  of  dulness  in  the  chest 
disappeared  and  the  heart  was  less  displaced.  The  author  does  not  know  whether 
similar  observations  have  been  made  in  any  other  case. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Rumpel's  experiment  for  differentiating  spindle- 
shaped  dilatations  of  the  esophagus  from  deep-seated  diverticula.  Rumpel  intro- 
duces an  elastic  tube  which,  in  addition  to  the  end  opening,  lias  a  number  of  lateral 
perforations  in  its  lower  half.  When  it  is  certain  that  the  tip  of  this  tube  is  in  the 
stomach,  a  second  and  smaller  tube  is  introduced  into  the  esophagus  alongside  of 
the  first  one  until  a  resistance  is  encountered.    Water  is  then  poured  into  the  esoph- 
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agus  through   the   latter.      If  a  spindle-shaped  dilatation  be  present,  the 
immediately  flows  into  the  stomach  through  the  lateral  perforations  in  the  tube 
fii^t  introduced,  so  that  none  of  it  may  be  recovered  through  a  second  tube.     If  there 
be  a  diverticulum,  however,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  water  introduced  may 
times  be  siphoned  out  throu^gh  the  second  tube.     A  number  of  difficulties  are 
countered  in  carrying  out  this  experiment.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  always 
to  introduce  the  first  tube  or  to  determine  that  it  extends  into  the  stomach,  i 
it  may  become  bent  upon  itself  either  in  a  spindle-shaped  dilatation  or  in  a  diveitic^ 
ulum.      If  a  diverticulum  be  present,  moreover,  it  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  to 
introduce  the  second  tube  into  it      The  first  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  peifofni- 
ine  the  experiment  upon  a  full  stomach,  and  introducing  the  first  tube  so  far  that 
all  the  penorations  are  presumably  in  the  stomach;   the  gastric  contents  are  then 
siphoned  out,  indicating  that  the  tube  has  really  passed  the  cardia.    The  tube  is 
then  withdrawn  imtil  only  the  open  end  remains  in  the  stomach,  and  the  expeiimeot 
is  then  carried  out  in  the  usual  maimer.     To  diagnose  a  diverticulum,  it  is  neoeemy 
not  onlv  to  introduce  a  tube  into  it,  but  also  to  recover  through  this  tube  a  part  or 
all  of  the  fluid  introduced.     A  diverticuliun  sound>  may  be  substituted  in  order  to 
reach  the  diverticulimi  more  readily. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  and  the  further  one  of  introducing  a  second  lube 
alongside  of  one  already  in  the  esophagus,  the  author  adds  a  procedure  suggested 
by  Richart2  ^  for  the  differentiation  of  spindle-shaped  dilatations  of  the  eaophagiB 
from  deep-placed  esophageal  diverticula.  The  dilated  esophagus  is  well  irrigated, 
so  that  all  particles  oi  food  are  removed.  A  tube  similar  to  that  used  by  Rumprl, 
with  an  end  opening  and  numerous  lateral  perforations,  is  then  introduced  ahno«t 
to  the  cardia.  Tliis  tube  is  connected  with  a  funnel.  The  esophagus  is  then  thor- 
oughly irrigated  with  a  solution  of  methylene-blue,  the  fluid  being  introduced  and 
withdrawn  a  number  of  times,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  a  diverticulum,  if  present,  is 
filled  with  the  methylene-blue  solution.  If  the  patient  strain  slightly,  some  of  the 
solution  will  be  forcea  back  into  the  fimnel,  proving  that  the  tip  of  the  tube  is  within 
the  esophagus.  The  tube  is  now  slowly  pushed  down  into  tne  cardia,  allowed  to 
remain  there  a  short  time,  and  then  drawn  back  to  its  former  position.  In  pusfaii^ 
the  tube  downward,  the  fluid  in  the  esophagus  runs  into  the  stomach.  Clear  wBter 
IB  then  introduced  into  the  esophagus  throu^  the  f uimel  and  recox'ered  by  sipbonaff, 
and  this  procedure  is  repeated  several  times.  If  a  fusiform  dilatation  be  present, 
the  water  returns  colorless;  whereas  if  there  be  a  diverticulum,  the  returning  water 
will  be  intensely  stained  from  the  retained  methylene-blue  solution. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  Rumpel's  experiment  may  be  simplified  by 
introducing  the  perforated  tube  just  to  the  cardia,  filling  the  esophagus  with  water, 
and  then  pushing  the  tube  downward  into  the  stomach,  when  the  water  will  flow 
into  the  stomach,  provided  tliat  it  has  not  been  caught  by  a  diverticulum.  The 
tube  is  then  withdrawn  until  the  end  is  just  above  the  cardia.  If  the  patient,  by 
straining  slightly,  is  now  able  to  empty  a  portion  of  the  fluid  introduced,  it  neees- 
sarilv  follows  that  a  diverticulum  must  be  present. 

These  and  similar  experiments  may  be  carried  out  with  variations  dependent  upon 
the  individual  case. 

The  introduction  of  x-rays  has,  however,  made  these  procedures  quite  supe^ 
fluous;  indeed,  R5ntgeno logic  examination  has  taken  their  place  almost  completely, 
because  of  the  discomfort  caused  by  them  to  the  patient  and  the  frequently  uncertain 
results  furnished  by  their  use. 

APPENDIX.— THE   DEMONSTRATIGN   OF  ENLARGED  TRACHEAL  AND  BRON- 
CHIAL LYMPH-NODES 

Enlarged  tracheal  or  bronchial  lymph-nodes  caimot,  as  a  rule,  be  demonstrated 
by  percussion,  and  even  Rdntgenologic  examination  shows  them  only  when  they 
are  greatly  hypertrophied.  E.  Neisser^  has,  therefore,  proposed  to  test  the  seoa- 
tiveness  to  pressure  of  such  tuberculous  glands  by  means  of  a  sound  introduced 
into  the  esophagus  and  then  distended.  The  nodes  that  come  within  the  posMble 
field  of  this  examination  are,  in  Sukienrikow's  terminology,'  the  inferior  and  the 
left  tracheobronchial  lymph-nodes,  that  is,  the  group  situated  in  the  obtuse  angle 
formed  by  the  trachea  and  the  left  bronchus,  and  those  found  between  the  two 
main  bronchi.     These  two  groups  are  inmiediately  adjacent  to  the  esophagus,  while 

»  Deut.  med.  Woch.,.1904,  No.  21. 

2  Neisser,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1905,  vol.  lxxx\n,  p.  28. 

3  Berlin,  klm.  Woch.,  1903,  vof.  xvi. 
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the  right  tracheobronchial  group  of  glands,  as  well  as  the  bronchopulmonary  group 
situated  in  the  hilum  of  the  lung  itself,  cannnot  be  approached  from  the  esophagus. 
E.  Neiflser's  procedure  in  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  these  nodes  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  a  soft  narrow  sound  to  the  tip  of  which  a  finger-cot  has  been  tied. 
By  means  of  a  Politzer  bag  connected  with  the  external  end  of  the  sound  tube  the 
finger-cot  is  then  inflated  at  the  level  of  the  bifurcation.  In  examining  different 
levels  by  this  means  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  finger-cot  to  collapse  before  changing 
the  position  of  the  tube,  and  then  reinflate  it  at  another  level.  The  author  believes 
that  the  same  results  m^  be  obtained  by  using  Trousseau's  olive-pointed  sounds 
of  appropriate  caliber.  The  dilatation  sound  described  on  p.  882  (Fig.  332)  may, 
however,  be  selected  to  carry  out  Neisser's  procedure;  the  only  change  necessary 
is  to  arm  the  tip  of  the  sound  with  a  thin  instead  of  the  usual  thick  finger-cot.  With 
this  modification  the  amount  of  pressure  employed  can  be  estimated  more  easily, 
and,  in  addition,  none  is  lost  in  transmission,  oecause  of  the  less  resistance  of  the 
thin- walled  covering. 
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EXAMINATIGN  WITH  THE  AID  OF  A  MIRROR 

Since  the  invention  of  the  laryngeal  mirror  by  Garcia,  Tiirk,  and 
Czermak,  mirror  examination  has  played  the  most  important  part  in  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

The  principle  of  this  method  of  examination  is  as  follows:  A  reflector 
(a  perforated,  slightly  concave  mirror),  which  is  ordinarily  fastened 
to  the  examiner's  head  so  that  the  central  opening  is  opposite  one  of 
his  eyes,  collects  the  rays  of  light  from  the  source  of  illumination  (Argand 
burner,  Welsbach  light,  electric  light,  or  student  lamp)  and  converges 
them  into  the  back  of  the  patient's  throat  upon  a  small  mirror  attached 
to  a  handle  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The  reflector  and  the 
laryngeal  mirror  are  so  arranged  as  to  throw  an  intense  illumination 
into  the  larynx,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  a  virtual  image  of  the 
illuminated  parts  to  the  examiner's  eye. 

In  the  ordinary  position  the  base  of  the  tongue  hides  the  opening  of 
the  larynx,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to  protrude  his  tongue 
as  far  as  possible,  while  the  examiner  at  the  same  time  holds  it  firmly  in 
position  with  a  napkin  or  towel.  Fig.  337  and  the  following  pages 
explain  the  methods  of  application  of  the  laryngoscope.  Fig.  338 
shows  the  path  of  the  rays  of  light  in  laryngoscopy  and  tracheoscopy. 
The  latter  figure  clearly  illustrates  the  fact  that  to  see  the  larynx 
plainly  the  laryngeal  mirror  must  be  held  more  vertically  and  intro- 
duced further  backward;  whereas,  to  observe  the  trachea,  it  must  be 
held  more  horizontally  and  farther  forward.  The  lower  the  handle 
is  depressed,  the  more  the  parts  which  he  still  farther  backward  come 
into  the  field  of  vision.  The  following  sequence  in  the  appearance 
of  the  parts  in  the  field  of  vision  is  accomplished  by  gradually  depress- 
ing the  handle  of  the  mirror:  epiglottis  and  base  of  the  tongue,  an- 
terior commissure  of  the  vocal  cords  and  anterior  laryngeal  wall,  an- 
terior tracheal  wall,  bifurcation,  posterior  tracheal  wall,  posterior 
laryngeal  wall,  and  arytenoid  cartilages.  Fig.  339,  copied  from  Heitz- 
mann,  represents  a  normal  laryngeal  picture. 
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A  Few  Details  for  the  Practical  Employment  of  Larynp>> 
scopy. — The  source  of  light  and  the  heads  of  the  examiner  and  patient 
should  be  practically  at  the  same  level.  The  laryngeal  mirror  should  be 
heated  over  the  lamp  immediately  before  each  introduction,  to  prevent 
its  being  diminished  by  condensed  moisture.'  In  warming  the  mirror 
the  glass  slide  should  be  held  at  some  distance  above  the  flame,  and  the 
degree  of  warmth  tested  by  touching  the  back  of  the  mirror  to  the  exam- 
iner's hand.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  examiner  to  hold  the 
tongue  firmly  as  well  as  carefully,  but  it  should  be  actively  protruded  by 
the  patient,  as  otherwise  a  little  pain  and  a  reflex  bul^g  of  the  pos- 
terior part  may  be  produced,  and  thus  render  the  exammation  difficult. 
To  prevent  gagging   the  examiner  should   carefully   avoid   touching 


Fig.  337. — Tccluiic  of  laryniocoopy. 

with  the  mirror  the  pharynx,  and  especially  the  posterior  phai)ii|aJ 
wall  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Touching  the  uviila  ordinarily  causts 
less  trouble,  and,  as  it  so  often  drops  down  in  front  of  the  mirror,  one 
can  sometimes  simplify  the  examination  by  supporting  and  pressinf 
it  upward  and  backward  with  the  back  of  the  mirror.  The  examina- 
tion is  almost  always  facilitated  by  convincing  the  patient  that  it  is  not 
in  any  way  painful,  and  that,  even  though  at  the  beginning  the  profed- 
ure  may  produce  gagging,  quiet  and  patience  will  always  accomplish 
the  result.  The  patient  should  always  inhale  quietly  and  reeulaHy, 
and  should  say  "  Ah "  with  expiration,  thus  elevating  the  epiglottis, 
and  so  permit  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  If  the 
epiglottis  be  depressed  enough  to  obstruct  the  view,  saying  "«" 
will  usually  elevate  it  sufficiently.     It  is  rarely  necessary  to  employ  m 
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instrument  which  baa  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
epiglottb,  nor  to  cocainize  the  pharynx,  provided  one  takes  the  time  and 
has  the  patience  to  get  the  patient  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  examina- 
tion. If  cocain  is  to  be  employed,  the  pharynx  should  be  painted  with 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  hydrochlorid,  and  the  patient  should  be 
instructed  to  apit  out  the  solution  immediately  after  its  application, 
in  order  to  prevent  intoxication.  In  examining  the  larynx  we  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  mobility  of  the  parts,  especially  the  vocal 


\ 


Fig.  338.— DiKgrammaiic  reprernnUtion  of  direetioD  of  n; 

traebeoscapy  (niEittal  Hction  ot  bend  kod  ne«k):  a,  Potition  of 

cords,  to  their  color,  to  accidental  alterations  in  the  surface  {swelling, 
ulcerations,  coating  with  mucus,  etc.).  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  results  of  examination,  and  so  the  author  will 
limit  himself  to  appending  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  rep- 
resent a  few  of  the  commonest  and  most  important  findings. 

The  same  principles  and  rules  apply  to  tracheoscopy.  The  patient 
should,  however,  sit  considerably  higher  than  the  physician,  so  that 
the  mirror  can  be  held  more  horizontally  and  looked  up  into  from 
below.     Further,  the  patient  should  hold  his  trunk  and  neck  quit« 
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straight,  and  at  the  same  time  bend  his  head  forward  at  the  atlanto- 
occipital  joint  (chin  against  the  neck).  This  position  brings  the  axis 
of  the  pharynx  into  a  more  favorable  position  for  tracheoscopy,  Tbe 
trachea  cannot  be  observed  well  in  all  mdividuals,  but  in  many  we  can 
get  a  view  aa  far  tui  the  bifurcation  without  any  special  difficulty.  In 
such  cases  aU  sorts  of  tracheal  stenoses  can  be  examined  and  recognized. 
Fig.  347  represents  the  normal  tracheoscopic  picture  with  the  anterior 


Fig,  336.— Normal  l»rynK«l  picture  (attcr  Heittmum). 

tracheal  wall.  Fig.  348  represents  the  same  with  the  posterior  tracheal 
wall  {a  different  position  of  the  mirror).  Botli  show  the  bifurcstioa 
of  the  trachea. 

Inferior  tracheoscopy  or  hryvgoscopy  means  the  examination  of  the 
trachea  or  larynx  from  a  tracheotomy  wound.     For  this  purpose  w« 


Fi^,   340.— Faraly-is   of  both   tliyro-ary-  FiK-    341,— Porticmt   pan!}-?!!.    Biliwi! 

iotd?i  int.  ttrniion'),  liue  lo  acule  iBryngilla.         oomplrte  parsJyii-i  of  crico^ao'lFDO'iki  pvtia 
iMilioD  of  cordu  during  phooadou  (after  von         (dilalonl  al  momcnC  of  inipiiktiao  (afuir> 


_F1k.343.— Rmimncepaialyrii.  CHinjB> 

lion  and  abduction,  with  mnipl-lc  ptttijm',it 
laryrirtui  rfvurreni  no.).  Inapiratorr  pouD* 
of  right  oord  (after  too  Zieouacn). 
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Fig-  344.— Cardnoma  or  tlie  right  faiae  iiid  Fig.  345.— Pedunculated  fibmui' polyp  bt 

to  Mt  (After  von  Kiemasen).  lory  pusilion  (alter  von  ^emsaen). 


Fig.  348.— TracheoHcopic  picture  af  po6- 
terior  tnche&l  waJI  and  birurcation:   p,  Pob- 
irmeneai  wan;  rrc  ana  ifc,  ngni  ana  i«ti  coroF^;         t«rior    tracheal    wall;    3ff,    regio    eubslQltJC'i; 
r6  Hid  lb,  right  and  left  main  bnjnclii;  6>,  teat         bt,  seat  of  bifurcations  (altet  Mackcnue). 
of  bifureation  (aflcr  Mackeniie). 

employ  a  so-calltid  "  subglottic  mirror,"  which  is  ronstnictcd  in  quite 
the  same  fashion  as  the  laryngeal  mirror,  f.vcept  that  it  is  much  smaller 
(diameter  of  7  to  10  mm.).  This  is  introduced  through  the  tracheal 
wound,  and  the  illumination  is  thrown  in  from  the  reflector  in  the  same 
way  as  described  above.  Its  principal  use  is  to  determine  the  (raiises 
which  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannula  in  croup  operations. 

DIRECT    EXAMINATION   OF  THE  LARYNX,   TRACHEA, 
AND  BRONCHI 

(Autoscopy;  Orthoscopy;  Direct  Laryngoscopy,  and  Tracheoscopy) 

A.  KirBt«in'  hae  desi^ribed  a  method  of  examining  the  larynx  and  trachea  with- 
out employing  a  mirror.  The  Itase  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward  with  the  aid  of 
aspBtuU-shapedinRtrumeot,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  thpn  examined  directly, 
Kirstein  described  this  metliod  under  a  rather  unfortunate  term — "autoscopy" 

p.  361;   ibid.,  1896,  p.  370:   Encyklop. 
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of  the  laiyruc  and  trachea.  It  would  soem  more  correct  to  name  the  procedure 
" orthoscopy  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,"  or  "direct  laryngoscopy  and  direct  trache- 
oscopy" (as  oppose<l  to  indirect  or  mirror  laryngoscopy  and  tracheoscopy).  Kii^ 
Btein  employs  for  direct  laryngoscopy  the  instrument  pictured  in  Fig.  349,  the 
so-called  autoBcope";  but  for  most  cases  he  has  more  recently  subst it uttsi  a  simpler 
instrument,  which  is  nothing  but  a  tongue  depressor  of  a  particular  shape  (Fig.  3j1). 
The  original  "autoscope"  is  now  recommended  by  Kirsteln  only  for  per^rming 
auloscopic  operations  for  demoustratiiin  and  for  examining  children. 

The  "  auloscope "  (Fig.  349,  1 )  consists  of  a  grooved  metallic  spatula  (S),  about 
12  cm.  long  and  aoout  3  cm.  wide.  The  grooi'e  varies  from  1  to  2,5  cm.  in  depth. 
It  is  removable  and  is  attached  at  a  right  angle  to  the  handle  (G),  and  well  rounded 
off  to  prevent  injury.  The  anterior  end  ul)  of  the  spatula  is  quite  sharply  bent 
downward;  and  attached  to  its  end,  next  to  the  handle,  is  an  electric  lighting  appa- 
ratus (not  shown  in  the  figure),  eo  airangeil  that  a  cone  of  rays  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  prism  along  the  groove  exactly  in  it«  long  axis.  A  contact  contri^'ance 
for  the  electric  light  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  part  r,  which  is  movable,  forms  a 
kind  of  a  roof  or  sheath  to  the  grooved  spatula,  and  so  prevents  the  upper  Up  or  the 
mustache  from  obstructing  the  view.  The  application  of  the  instrument  can  be 
readily  understood  by  studying  Fig.  3  JO. 


Fig.  349. — KirsUin'i  Buloscope;  1.  Orditidry  bp»IuIb:  2,  intMj»ryngeal  kpbIuIb. 

The  instrument  is  graa|)ed  by  the  handle  and  inserted  so  that  the  tip  of  the 
grooved  spatula  lies  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis.  The  base 
of  the  toi^ue  is  then  hooked  downward  and  forward  by  raising  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  a  little,  and  the  epiglottis  is  slightly  raised  by  pulling  upon  the  median 
gloBso-epiglottic  ligament.  Pressure  upon  the  teeth  must  be  avoided.  If  tlie 
epiglottis  obscure  the  view  into  the  larynx,  cocatn  may  be  applied  and  the  instru- 
ment introduced  directly  l>ehind  the  epiglottis.  For  this  purpose  a  differently 
fihaped  spatula  (Fig.  34y,  2)  is  empbyed. 

After  the  instrument  is  properly  introduced,  the  examiner  looks  down  between 
the  upper  teeth  and  the  grooved  spatula  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  illuminator. 
Fig.  350  illustrates  the  position  of  the  patient,  with  the  trunk  bent  slightly  forward 
and  the  head  thron-n  back  a  little.  This  position  brings  the  axis  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible  with  the  axis  of  tlie  mouth.  Briinings'  esDpha^ 
scope  (see  p.  889  et  seq.)  is  quite  as,  or  even  more,  suitable  for  autoscopy  than  Kin 
stein's  original  irmtrimient.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  leave  out  the  inner  tube 
and  use  simply  the  spatula-shaped  tube  of  the  instrument.  Experience  has  led 
Kirstein  to  recommend  the  instrument  pictured  in  Fig.  351  (a  simple  tongue  spatula 
with  a  special  groove)  for  most  cases  where  direct  laryngoscopy  is  advisable.     The 
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illumination  is  furnished  by  the  onJinary  head-mirror.     The  advantage  of  Kiratein's 

^t  hod  la  that  the  parts  are  seen  more  naturally  than  by  a  mirror,  with  richer  and 

.~^   .-I...-J   =1. — I™   „f   — I —      M ii.„i —    .u_  lutjjor  is  convinced   that  direct 

rror   latyngoecopy.      The  appli- 


Fig.  350.— Tedinie  of  autoacopy  (Kiral 


cation  of  the  instrument  ia  much  more  disagreeable  to  most  individuals  .than 
indirect  laryngoscopy,  and  almost  always  neceBsitales  the  employment  of  coeain. 
Besides,  we  can  rarely  view  the  entire  laiynx,  and  still  less  the  trachea.  In  many 
cases  the  anatomic  position  of  the  parts  is  such  that  we  do  not  see  any  further  than 
to  the  epiglottis.    The  method  furnishes  very  incomplete  conclusions  about  tlie 


Fis-  351. — Kirrtsin'n  tonviu  spstulm  tor  autoBcopy:  a.  Lateral  view;  b,  end  nI  spi 

motility  of  the  larynx,  because  the  mobility  of  the  parts  is  disturbed  by  the  e; 
tion.  Advantages  of  the  method,  however,  are  the  directness  of  the  picture  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  posterior  parts  of  the  larynx  can  be  examined.  These  are  veiy 
difficult  to  see  in  the  ordinary  laryngeal  mirror,  and,  if  seen,  are  sharply  foreshortenea; 
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they  are  very  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  initial  tuberculosis  affecting  the  aiytfuoid 
folds.  Still  other  advantages  are  that  direct  laryngoscopy  can  be  usually  accom- 
plished quite  easily  in  smaU  children;  that  in  difficult  cases  the  examination  can  be 
effected  imder  chloroform  anesthesia;  that  it  decidedly  simplifies  intralaiyngeal 
operations,  and  that  it  allows  of  such  operations  to  be  carried  on  under  anesthesia. 

Kirstein  lias  even  succeeded  in  introducing  a  small,  so-called  subglottic  nurror 
into  the  larynx  of  patients  who  have  been  cocainized.  He  attached  this  with  a 
long  rod  to  the  autoscope,  and  was  able  to  examine  the  inferior  surface  of  the  vocal 
cords. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  considerable  practice  is  necessarj'  for  orthoecopgr 
as  well  as  for  the  mirror  examinations.  To  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  indi- 
rect or  mirror  laryngoscopy,  the  direct  picture  is  so  unusual  that  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  orient  properly  the  apparently  transposed  |)arts,  and  still  more  difficult  to  correct 
certain  habits  of  movement  in  the  application  of  instruments,  etc. 

BRONCHOSODPY 

The  procedure  of  bronchoscopy  has  recently  been  so  perfected  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  bronchi  by  means  of  an  endoscopic  appliance, 
which  may  be  introduced  either  through  the  intact  larynx  or  through  a  trache- 
otomy wound.  Although  this  procedure  has  already  been  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value,  particiuarly  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  it  will  not  be 
described,  since  it  is  difficult  of  appUcation  by  the  general  practitioner.  The  roost 
suitable  instrument  for  bronchoscopy  is  the  one  invented  by  Brunings,  and  used  for 
esophagoscopy  as  well.  (See  p.  889.;  The  only  change  necessary  is  to  use  thin  and 
short  tubes  m  the  instrument  instead  of  the  longer  and  thicker  ones  with  which  the 
esophagus  is  viewed. 

COMBINED  LARYNGOSCOPY 

Kirstein  and,  later,  Leo  have  recommended  a  combination  of  direct  and  indirect 
laryngoscopy,  under  the  name  of  "  combined  laryngoscopy,"  for  cases  which  are  veiy 
difficult  to  examine.  The  base  of  the  tongue  is  depressed  with  the  spatula  of  the 
orthoscope,  and  then  the  laryn^joscopic  mirror  is  introduced  much  farther  doiMi  into 
the  depths  of  the  throat  opposite  the  epiglottis. 


RHINOSCOPY 

The  nasal  cavities  can  be  examined  from  in  front  and  from  behind 
within  the  pharynx.  In  the  former  case  we  speak  of  anterior  rhino- 
scopy; in  the  latter  case,  of  posterior  rhinoscopy. 

For  anterior  rhinoscopy  we  employ  a  nasal  speculum  to  dilate 
the  nasal  openings  a  little,  and  then  illuminate  the  nasal  cavities  from 


Fig.  352. — Frankel's  nasal  speculum  (one-half  natural  si«c). 

in  front  by  a  light  reflected  from  a  head-mirror.  In  this  way  we  can 
observe  the  nasal  septum,  the  inferior  and  a  part  of  the  middle  turbinate 
bone.  Quite  exceptionally  we  also  can  see  a  small  part  of  the  superior 
turbinate  bone.  A  very  serviceable  nasal  speculum  is  pictured  in  Fig. 
352.  Catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  are  readily 
recognized  by  anterior  rhinoscopy;  also  the  dilatation  of  the  nasal  cavities 
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due  to  the  atrophy  of  ozena,  nasal  polypi,  and  the  peculiar  vasomotor 
engorgement  of  the  erectile  tissues  in  ncr\-ous  naBal  aRct^tiona  and  in 
hay-fever.  The  latter  is  especially  pronouncetl  in  the  inferior  turbinate 
bone. 

Posterior  rhinoscopy  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  laryn- 
goscopy. A  cone  of  ra^s  is  thrown  from  the  reflector  upon  a  small 
lar>-ngeal  mirror,  which  is  introduced  behind  the  uvula,  with  its  reflect- 


it(™»  cc.lcired"d™nHnrb'y  Jt^Kri"a.''Alla!.'lt  ll!j.^a*o(''i^'S 


Fix.  3M.~Anterior  rhlnoHopir  picturr  In  cmpypnia  of  Kiht  npLenoid  »1niu.    ColWtlon  ot 
put.  the  site  of  oliich  i>  t/picul  fgr  nn  iitlmiun  of  Die  siiiu^  and  uf  certain  ethmoid  rell!<  <B[Iet  ■ 


Fir.  3££.— Anterior  rhinowopie  pieture  in  empynnB  of  the  anlmm  at  Hlghmnn-.     Rilatenl 

<i(  the  middle  nani  foua.  Thi»  site  ia  c^lia^cleTi^iAor  B^«tioi»Df  this  cavity  andof'Kmm  >^h" 
noid  celb  (after  s  colored  drawing  by  R.  Krieg,  Alia"  of  Diwaws  of  the  Nose.  Slutlgail.  Eiike. 
1901).  s     J  s.  s-  . 

ing  surface  turnetl  upward  and  forward.  This  mirror  reflects  the  illumi- 
nation to  the  posterior  nares  and  transmits  the  reflected  image  of  these 
parts  to  the  obser\'er'3  eyes.  The  path  of  the  rays  of  light  and  the 
position  of  the  mirror  are  shown  in  Fig.  366.  In  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical amplication  of  posterior  rhinosrojnj,  the  following  diffrrcnccs  be- 
tween it  and  laryngoscopy  should  be  noted:  The  tongue  should  not 
be  protruded;  we  use  a  very  much  smaller  laryngeal  mirror^perhaps 
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the  smallest  size;  we  must  be  verj*  careful  not  to  touch  any  part  of  the 
pharyngeal  wall;   and  the  mirror  is  introduced  behind  or  below  the 


Fig.  358.— CourK  of  li(ht-nya  in  poslcrior  riilnoBcopy.     SacltUi  aectiaa  of  bmd. 

soft  palate,  its  reflecting  surface  being  directed  upward  and  forwani. 
The  patient  simply  breathes  naturally  with  a  relaxed  palate  and  Joe 


,      Fig.  357.— Normal  picture  in  poste 
picture  the  Hwtion  of   mimr  must  ] 

wftpskM;  v.,  uvula;   C.i..  lower  tur ___  „ 

bmate  bone;  beneath  each  turbinBts  the  mrrespondinB  (oh;  O.B.,  roof  ol  phamn;  T .  iV^ 
of  Eiislaehiao  tube;  IP.,  promontory  of  tube;  R..  Ro»enmOller'»  torn  (after  Schnitilrrl 

not  intone.  If  the  root  of  the  tongue  bulge  upward,  it  may  be  depirswl 
by  means  of  a  tongue-depressor,  held  by  the  examiner's  left  hand,  of 
sometimes, by  the  ahaft  of  the  mirror.     By  accustoming  the  patieDito 
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this  method,  it  will  succeed  just  as  well  as  in  laryngoscopy,  even  in 
very  difficult  cases.  If  success  be  impossible  otherwise,  cocain  may  be 
employed. 

Fig,  357  represents  a  normal  picture  in  posterior  rhinoscopy.  The 
main  object  of  posterior  rhinoscopy  is  to  observe:  adenoid  vegetations 
and  tumors  of  the  nasopharj-nx,  nasal  polypi,  inflammatory  afEections 


Tie-  3S8. — Ponterior  rhinoacopio  picture  in  ■  one  of  Bdeooid  re«Btalioni  (hyperplaais  of  the 
pharj-nKcal  tunsil,  iliglitly  modified  from  n  colored  dniniaa  of  Br(tlil'):  I,  Hypemlullc  pluiTDgenI 
tonul:  S.  vomer:  3.  soft  pslaU:  4.  ui-ula;  S.  middJe  lurbinale  bone.     Above  it.  supenor  turbinsle 


of  the  nasal  cavities,  alterations  in  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes 
in  middle-ear  disease,  etc.  (See  p.  901  in  regard  to  completing  posterior 
rhinoscopy  by  direct  rhinopharyngoscopy.) 
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Without  going  into  the  technie  of  ophthahnoscopy,  a  description 
of  the  more  important  changes  in  the  eye-grounds  will  be  given: 

Id  Plates  9  and  11  several  of  these  conditions  are  pictured.  The  diawings 
have  been  generally  made  in  the  upright  image,  though  they  have  been  reduced 
to  the  size  of  the  inverted  image. 

Plate  9,  Fi^s.  1,2,  and  3.~Varioiu  forms  or  stages  of  opticneuritiB  and  choked 
disL 

Fig.  1.  Beginning  Optic  Neuriiia. — The  disk  is  coDKeated,  the  temporal  mar- 
pn  is  slightly  veiled  and  swollen,  the  veins  are  moderately  dilated  and  tortuous, 
the  artenes  are  somewhat  contracted. 

Fig.  2.  PronouTiced  Optic  Xeurilis. — The  disk  is  apparently  enlarged,  with  ill- 
defined  marfrjns.  It  presents  radial  striations,  and  is  opaque  from  exudates  and 
hetnorrhages;  it  is  very  congested  and  swollen.  The  veins  are  greatly  dilated; 
the  arteries  very  much  constricted. 

Fig.  3.  Optic  NeurUis  oj  the  Highest  Grade-So-eaUed  Choked  Dm*;.— The  disk 
ii  in  defined.  It  is  prominr^nt,  Ukc  a  mushroom,  and  projects  2  to  3  mm.  There 
ia  a  diflerence  in  refraction  of  at  least  two  diopters  between  the  apex  of  the  swelling 
utd  the  surrounding  retina.  The  vessels  make  a  sharp  bend  at  the  papillary  margin. 
The  disk  at  its  margin  is  gray.  In  the  cenl^r  it  is  covered  by  a  white  exudate,  which 
HUtsks  the  congestion.  The  veins  are  very  much  dilated  and  tortuous;  the  arteries 
»  BrUhl  and  PoUtzer,  Atlas  of  Otology,  Saunders,  1906. . 
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are  narrow.     Both  are  covered  by  exudates  in  the  center  of  the  disk,  and  make 
appearance  at  the  mai^gin.     The  central  ends  of  the  blood-vessels  appear  to 
Iiiere  are  striated  hemorrhages  arranged  radially  on  the  disk  and  in  the 
surrounding  retina. 

Between  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  there  are  only  differences  in  grade.  All  three  vanetks^ 
may  occur  from  local  inflammations,  as  well  as  from  an  increase  of  intracnywi 
pressure.  Forms  such  as  Fig.  1  are  occasionally  observed  in  hypermetrc^Ha  waA 
after  overuse  of  the  eyes,  as  a  consequence  of  functional  hyperemia.  Pronounced 
forms  like  Fig.  3  are  most  frequently  observed  in  conjunction  with  brain  tmnori  aai 
tuberculous  meningitis  following  protracted  and  marked  increase  of  intracraaU 
pressure.  Occasionally  in  these  diseases  forms  like  Figs.  1  and  2  are  observed. 
The  clinical  conditions,  therefore,  speak  against  a  sharp  separation  of  the  cundk 
tion  known  as  optic  neuritis  (Figs.  1  and  2)  from  that  known  as  choked  disk  (Fig.  Z^ 

Optic  neuritis  occurs  in  intracranial  tumors  (in  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
in  syphilis  of  the  central  nervous  system  (in  14  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  pi 
where  an  intracranial  tumor  or  a  basal  gummatous  meningitis  is  present),  in 
culous  meningitis,  rarely  in  purulent  meningitis,  in  primary  internal  hy<" 
alus,  in  case  it  leads  to  increased  intracranial  pressure,  rarely  in  brain  a 
and  internal  hemorrhagic  paciiymeningitis,  rarely  in  traumatic  intracranial 
rhages;  furthermore,  in  certain  affections  of  the  orbit,  especially  tumors  (in  the 
case  combined  with  exoplithalmos,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  other  cases, 
on  one  side  only),  in  polyneuritis,  in  clironic  nephritis,  especially  contracted 
in  diabetes  meUitus,  in  scrofula,  in  disturbances  of  menstruation,  during  pregnanc^y 
and  in  labor;  in  chlorosis,  in  severe  chronic  and  acute  anemias  due  to  nemorHiaget 
especially  of  gastric  origin,  and  in  acute  infectious  diseases.     In  the  last-mentiooai 
diseases,  not  depending  upon  intracranial  lesions,  the  picture  of  ordinaiy  neaiitii 
or  papillitis  without  pronounced  swelling  of  the  disk  is  common  (Figs.  1  and  2). 

For  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  optic  neuritis,  evea 
in  its  most  intense  form,  may  coexist  with  unaffected  vision.  Hence  the  rule  t!^ 
in  all  cerebral  affections  the  ophthalmoscope  should  be  employed,  even  when  m 
disturbance  of  vision  is  present.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  mentioned  thsLt  in  haM. 
tumors  the  size  and  the  site  of  the  tumor  are  not  of  exclusive  importance  for  iftt 
development  of  a  choked  disk,  but  that  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  other  unkBOiVj| 
factors  play  as  important  rdles. 

Fig,  4.     Changes  of  the  Eye-ground  in  a  Case  of  Severe  Purpura  Havwrr^ 
Extensive  hemorrhages  with  inflammatory  changes  of  the  aisk.     The  disk  k 
distinctly  swollen.     Its  margins  are  completely  obscured  from  the  exudatioOi 
suffused  with  blood.     There  are  numerous  hemorrhages  situated  in  the  retin* 
arranged  in  a  radiating  fashion.     The  color  of  the  hemorrhages  varies  from  a 
red  to  a  dark  or  even  black  red.     Within  the  zone  filled  with  hemorrhaces,  as 
as  in  the  region  of  the  disk,  the  blood-vessels  are  invisible.    In  the  periphery  of  Ar 
eyeground  the  veins  are  thickened  and  tortuous,  the  arteries  constricted  (not  vr^dt 
in  the  figure).    The  picture  resembles  that  of  a  thrombosis  of  the  central  \'ein.    la 
this  case  the  comparative  improvement  of  vision  spoke  against   tWs  diapiosis. 
A  moderate  degree  of  neuritic  atrophy  remained. 

Fig.   5.     Albuminuric   Neuroretinitis. — This   occurs   in   the   various  fomtf  <rf 
chronic,  more  rarely  acute,  nephritis,  generally  in  contracted  kidney.    The  dak 
presents  the  signs  of  a  neuritis.     It  is  olurred,  not  especially  swx>llen,  hyperemia 
ill  defined.     The  veins  are  dilated,  the  arteries  contracted.     There-  are  radiata^f 
hemorrhages  in  the  disk  and  in  the  surrounding  retina,  with  numerous  white  pal^i* 
(fatty  degeneration),  especially  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  disk  and  in  the 
characteristic  star-shaped  figure  about  the  macula  lutea.     The  changes 
region  of  the  macula  lutea  furnish  the  anatomic  explanation  for  the  usuaQjr 
pronounced  loss  of  sight.     It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  nephritis/ 
changes  of  the  retina  may  occur  without  changes  in  the  disk  (pure  albi 
retinitis),  as  well  as  neuritic  changes  of  the  disk  without  changes  of  the  retina 
minuric  retinitis).     Tlie  changes  of  the  retina  and  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
mellitus  are  often  like  those  found  in  nephritis. 

Fig.  6.     The  Eye-ground  in  Pernicious  Anemia. — ^The  fundus  appears^ 
pale,  and  is  covered  with  numerous  irregular  retinal  hemorrhages  and  a  fe» 
patches.     In  one  place,  as  occurs  frequently,  a  white  spot  occupies  the  eel 
a   hemorrhage.      The   hemorrhages   and  the   blood-vessels  are  represented 
what  too  dark  in  the  drawing.     The  former  appear  so  pale  in  the  pronounced  i 
that  they  are  recognized  with  difficulty  and  are  frequently  overlooked.    Thfe 
dition  occurs  in  a  variety  of  severe  forms  of  anemia,  most  pronounced  in  the  *>"™f7 
pernicious  anemia  (see  p.  826),  but  is  also  found  in  bothriocephalus  and  anlgrio- 
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stomum  anemia,  and  in  leukemia.  Tlie  changes  are  not  so  intense  and  usually  not 
8o  pronounced  in  the  severe  anemias  of  certain  cancers  of  the  stomach,  and  are  prac- 
tically absent  in  simple  chlorosis. 

rig.   7.     The  Eye-qround  in  Hereditary  Syphilis. — Perivasculitis  of  the  retinal 
vessels    and   choroiditis.     Perivasculitis   is   especiaUy   characteristic   for  syphilis. 
The  vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  appear  to  be  outiined  in  white,  owing  to  thick- 
ening of  their  walls.     In  one  place  tne  changes  are  so  pronounced  that  a  vessel  is 
converted  into  a  white  strand,  through  which  the  blood-current  can  no  longer 
be  obserN'ed.     The  picture  presents  the  characteristic  spots  of  choroidal  atrophy, 
and  pigment  deposits  in  the  choroid.     The  macula  lutea  is  especially  plainly  visible. 
Fig.   8.     Choroidal    Tuberde  in   Acute   Miliary    Tuberculosis. — ^The   choroidal 
tubercles  are  characterized  as  ill-defined  white  spots,  which  become  more  intensely 
white   with  age,  usually  round,  and  measuring  one-auarter  to  one-half  a  papilla 
in  diameter.     In  the  later  stages  they  are  larger,  and  tneir  site  is  independent  of  the 
course  of  the  blood-vessels.     If  they  be  situated  in  the  region  of  a  blood-vessel,  they 
are  covered  bjr  the  latter.     The  drawing  shows  recent  and  old  tubercles.     Especially 
characteristic  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  these  structures  is  not  clear  is  their  sudden 
appearance  and  increase  within  a  few  days.     They  can  be  distinguished  from  retinal 

rls  bv  their  usually  circular  form  and  their  ill-defined  margins.  In  the  case 
>ict^  in  the  figure,  in  addition  to  the  mih'ary  tubercles,  there  was  a  complicating 
tuberculous  meningitis,  which  explains  the  hyperemic  and  blurred  appearance  of  the 
disk  (b<^iiming  neuritis).  Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  the  presence  of  choroidal 
tubercles  is  a  rarity  in  uncomplicated  tuberculous  meningitis.  Choroidal  tuber- 
cles in  almost  all  cases  point  to  the  presence  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  The 
characteristic  condition  of  a  tuberculous  meningitis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  optic 
neuritis  or  choked  disk. 

Fig.  9.  MeduUated  nerve-fibers  of  the  retina,  presenting  a  white,  glistening, 
flame-shaped  figure,  beginning  at  the  disk  and  striated  radially.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  picture  a  retinal  olood- vessel  is  partly  covered  by  this  white  structure;  otiier- 
wise,  the  eye-ground  is  normal.  This  condition  is  anomalous,  but  without  functional 
ignificance.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  patho- 
k^c  changes. 

Plate  1 1  gives  a  summary  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  pictures  occurring  in  the 
various  forms  of  optic  atrophy,  which  are  of  ^reat  diagnostic  interest. 

Fig.  1.  Simple  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Disk. — The  disk  is  white  and  shining, 
the  maixins  are  unusually  sharp,  the  light  scleral  ring  is  visible,  especially  on  the 
temporalside,  the  lamina  cribrosa  appears  as  a  glistening  network,  including  angular, 
grayish  areas  representing  bimdles  of  atrophic  nerve-fibers.  The  excavation  of  the 
atrophic  disk  is  shallow,  hke  that  of  a  plate,  and  therefore  recognized  with  difficulty. 
The  color  of  the  disk  is  usually  most  pale  about  the  entrance  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  disk.  The  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels  usually  remains 
normal.  The  very  small  blood-vessels  which  furnish  nutrition  to  the  disk  are  usually 
very  few  and  fine.  The  laige  vessels,  especially  the  arteries,  usually  diminish  in  size 
onlv  after  the  atrophy  has  existed  for  a  long  time.  The  atrophic  excavation  of  the 
disk  develops  generally  only  in  the  later  stages,  beginning  at  the  margin  of  the 
disk  and  ^rradually  proceeding  to  the  center. 

To  distinguish  this  simple  atrophy  from  inflammatory  atrophy  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  note  the  normal  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  visibility  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  the  well-defined  mai^ns  of  the  disk,  with  distinct  scleral  rin^. 

Simple  atrophy  occurs  most  frequently  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  m  progressive 
paralysis;  furthermore,  in  the  so-called  primary  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve 
without  spinal  or  cerebral  symptoms.  In  some  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  simple 
optic  atrophy  has  occurred;  in  others,  neuritic  atrophy.  It  should  further  be  men- 
tioned that  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  occur  if  there  be  an  interruption 
in  tho  course  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  optic  tract,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
where  the  distended  infundibulum  presses  upon  the  chiasm. 

Fig.  2.  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Disk  After  Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery,  Fol- 
hwing  Ligation  of  the  Common  Carotid  in  a  Case  of  Pulsating  Exophthalmos. — 
Complete  blindness.  The  disk  is  grayish- white.  The  maigins  have  a  distinct 
scleral  ring;  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  visible.  In  the  center  the  central  canal  appears 
as  a  grayish  dot.    The  vessels  are  contracted  to  mere  threads. 

Fig.  3.  Atrophy  (Pressure  Atrophy)  of  the  Optic  Nerve  in  Glaucoma  Simplex. — 
Complete  blindness.  The  disk  is  grayish  white;  the  lamina  appears  in  the  center. 
The  entire  disk  is  deeply  excavated.  The  vessels  make  a  sharp  oend  at  the  maiigin 
and  diFappear  in  the  depth.  A  few  again  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation; 
some  are  broader  and  lighter  in  color  because  of  differences  in  refraction.     The 
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veins  are  somewhat  dilated,  the  arteries  slightly  contracted.    There  is  a  jf^Dow 
with  several  pigment  spots  about  the  excavated  disk  (halo  glaucomatosus). 

Fig.  4.  ^euritic  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Disk. — Incomplete  blindness, 
disk  appears  dull  white;  the  nasal  half  is  still  slightly  red  in  color.  Tbe 
of  the  disk  are  ill  defined,  without  a  distinct  scleral  ring.  The  lamina  cribnai 
not  visible.  The  vessels  are  moderatelv  contracted,  esp^dally  the  arteries.  Soot 
are  surrounded  by  narrow  white  lines  characteristic  for  sclerosis  of  the  vcpel-wair 
Occasionally  pigment  is  present  in  the  form  of  small  spots  at  the  mamn  of  tkt 
disk.  These  features  (ili-defined  margins  of  the  disk,  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels, invisibility  of  lamina  cribrosa  and  scleral  ring)  differentiate  this  fonn  fnm 
that  of  simple  atrophy. 

Any  innammation  in  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve  may  lead  to  neuritic  atroplijr* 
In  some  of  the  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis,  as  has  been  above  stated,  the  atro^hw 
observed  have  been  of  an  inftammatory  type.    The  illustration  is  of  one  of 
cases. 

Fig.  5.    Papillitic  Atrophy. — Blindness.    The  disk  is  dull  white  and 
discolored.     The  mai^^ins  are  even  less  sharp  than  in  Fig.  4,  passing  over  into 
choroidal  changes  which  surround  the  disk  (the  pigment  is  often  lacking;  in 
cases  it  is  deposited  irregularly).    The  lamina  cribrosa  is  invisible.    The  tc 
distinctly  contracted.    These  changes  represent  simplv  a  higher  grade  of 
atrophy  (Fig.  4),  which  is  spoken  of  as  papillitic  atropny,  beoEiuse  in  its 
the  disk  is  mcluded  in  the  neuritic  process.    Conseouently  papillitic  at    . 
frequent  sequence  to  true  choked  disk,  especially  in  orain  tumors.    As  the 
disk  proceeds  to  atrophy,   the  disk  remains  swollen  for  some  time,  the 
show  a  distinct  bend,  as  in  Fig.  3,  PI.  XII,  while  it  gradually  assumes  more  and 
the  character  of  papilhtic  atrophy  (whitish  discoloration,  narrowinj^  of  the  b 
vessels).     In  this  condition  the  color  of  the  disk  is  often  a  dirty  grayish  yellow. 

Fig.  6.  Papillitic  Atrophy  after  Thrombosis  of  the  Centre!  Retinal  Veinj 
lowing  Chronic  Meningitis. — The  disk  is  discolored,  grayish  white.  Its  maigin  al 
one  side  is  distorted.  It  is  surrounded  and  partly  obscured  by  extensive  chaag«  ii 
the  choroid  and  pigment  accumulations.  In  the  center  the  central  canal  appeia 
as  a  grayish  dot.  The  vessels  are  converted  into  thin  white  strands  (progreBsit 
oT^^anized  thrombosis).  In  this  form  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  is  cha^MJt«^ 
istic. 

Fig.  7.     Retinal  Atrophy  in  Old  Chorioretinitis. — ^The  latter  affection  in  tWj 
case  was  the  result  of  unusually  prolonged  lactation,  and  presumably  deve' 
upon  a  syphilitic  basis.     In  any  case,  it  resembled  certain  late  stages  of 
cnorioretmitis.     Incomplete  blindness.     The  disk  is  of  a  uniformly  dirty-;^ 
gray  color.    The  maigins  in  this  case  are  sharply  defined;  sometimes,  however, 
are  blurred.    The  lamina  markings  are  not  visible.    The  vessels  are  imiifl 
narrow.     The  retina  and  the  choroid  are  very  much  changed,  the  choroidil 
sels  presenting  evidences  of  sclerosis.     The  intravascular  spaces  are  darL 
is  moderate  pigment  accumulation  in  the  retina. 

Similar  changes  of  the  disk  to  those  which  have  just  been  described  mi^ 
in  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  in  other  chronic  inflammatory  processes  of  the  i 
as  well  as  m  detachment  of  the  retina.     The  retinal  and  choroidal  changaft 
characteristic  in  differential  diagnosis  from  other  optic  atrophies. 

Fig.  8.     Atrophic  Discoloration  of  the  Temporal  Half  of  the  Disk  in 
Amblyopia  (Central  Scotoma  for  Green  and  Red;  Vision  V  ery  Much  Beducei).' 
temporal  half  of  the  disk  is  grayish  white,  the  maigins  are  sharp,  the  sclent 
is  distinct,  the  lamina  is  not  visible,  and  the  vessels  are  of  normal  caliber. 

This  is  a  case  of  atrophy  of  the  papillomacular  bimdle  of  the  optic  fibers,  i* 
it  occurs  through  toxic  influences  (especially  alcohol,  but  also  tobacco,  rtiamoiWi 
carbon  disulphid,  and  chloral),  16.5  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  subjects  and  65  per 
of  patients  with  alcoholic  amblyopia  show  these  changes.     Similar  changes 


been  observed  in  diabetes  meHitus  and  after  taking  cold.  It  is  important  to  '^^^ 
ber  that  in  1  per  cent,  of  persons  with  normal  sight  a  somewhat  smiilar  pallor  of  t» 
temporal  half  of  the  disk  may  be  obser\'^ed. 

While  in  this  illustration  toxic  atrophy  of  the  temporal  half  of  the  <^*^*P'?' 
sents  the  characteristics  of  a  simple  atrophy,  it  may  in  other  cases  show  cerWJ ., 
peculiarities  of  an  inflammatory  atrophy  (indistinct  maigins,  slight  ^^J?^t^^i 
the  vessels,  as  in  Fig.  4).  Both  forms  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  retroodBj 
neuritis,  from  the  supposition  that  the  cause  of  the  changes  is  a  '^'^^^^^JJ'S 
neuritis.  The  name,  however,  is  not  quite  correct,  as  an  inflammation  of  the  Ojp" 
nerve  behind  the  eyeball  may  lead  to  changes  in  the  entire  disk,  in  the  fonn  n  » 
simple  (descending  atrophy)  or  of  a  neuritic  atrophy. 
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EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURES  AND  HARPOONING 

EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURES 

By  an  exploratory  puncture  we  mean  the  introduction  of  a  fine  hol- 
low needle,  attached  to  a  test  puncture  or  aspirating  syringe,  into  a 
diseased  area,  and  a  subsequent  aspiration  in  order  to  examine  the 
character  of  the  tissues,  and  especially  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  collections  of  fluid.  In  puncture  to  obtain  fluid  in  subcutan- 
eous edema  no  aspiration  is  employed. 

SYRINGES  FOR  EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURES 

• 

The  appropriate  syringe  is  a  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  and  is  furnished  with  a  longer  and  rather  coarser  needle. 
The  hypodermic  syringe  may  also  be  used  if  such  a  large  needle  be 
fitted  to  it  tightly.     A  syringe  which  contains  5  to  10  cc.  of  fluid  is 
large  enough  to  furnish  adequate  aspiration  force  to  withdraw  even 
quite  solid  fragments  of  tissue  and  sufiicient  fluid  for  a  satisfactory 
chemical   or    bacteriologic   examination.      The   essentials   for   a   ser- 
viceable exploratory  puncture  (or  aspiration)  syringe  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  glass  cylinder  should  have  a  uniform  caliber,  so  that  the  pis- 
ton fits  accurately.     The  packing  must  be  absolutely  tight,  so  that 
if  the  end  be  closed  and  the  piston  withdrawn,  the  latter  will  slip  back 
quickly  into  its  former  position  by  the  force  of  suction.     The  needle 
must  be  fitted  on  air-tight,  so  that  the  same  test  can  be  successfully 
applied  after  the  needle  is  screwed  to  the  syringe.     If  the  material 
withdrawn  is  to  be  examined  bacteriolo^cally,  the  syringe  must  be 
carefully  sterilized.     This   can  most  easily  be  done  with  the  glass 
syringes  furnished  with  a  metal  piston  or  asbestos  packing,  and  asbestos 
piston.    The  most  perfect  are  furnished  with  a  contrivance  for  com- 
pressing the  asbestos  packing  against  the  cylinder,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  as  tight  or  as  loose  as  is  desired.     The  cannulas  or  needles  should 
be  of  an  appropriate  size.     This  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  varieties 
on  sale.    They  should  be  6  to  7  cm.  (2i-2|  in.)  long  (not  including  the 
connecting  portion)  and  about  1  mm.  (|^  in.)  external  diameter,  so  that 
the  pimcture  will  be  sufficiently  large.     Such  fine  needles  practically 
obviate  the  possibility  of  any  danger. 

HETHOD  OF  MAKING  EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURES,  AND  THE  GEN- 
ERAL RESULTS  OBTAINED 

Before  each  attempt  the  needle  must  be  carefully  disinfected  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  surgical  rules.  This  means  that  after  being  used  it 
should  be  carefully  cleansed  in  water,  then  boiled  for  ten  minutes  and 
kept  in  alcohol.  If  the  needle  be  well  nickeled,  it  is  not  at  all  injured  by 
this  treatment.  After  use,  the  syringe  itself  is  best  cleansed  and  pre- 
pared for  future  use  in  the  same  manner.  The  pistons  of  syringes  with 
asbestos  packing  must  be  loosened  by  means  of  the  appliance  described 
above  before  boiling,  otherwise  they  may  swell  too  much.  Metal 
pistons  are  best  removed  altogether  before  sterilization  by  boiling, 
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SO  that  the  glass  of  the  syringe  may  not  be  cracked.  In  boiling  up  these 
instruments  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  insure  perfect  sterilizatioQ 
the  needle  as  well  as  the  syringe  must  be  filled  completely  ^^-ith  water, 
all  air-bubbles  being  thus  driven  out.  If  the  needle  and  the  sj^ringe 
are  kept  in  alcohol,  all  traces  of  it  must  be  removed  before  use  by  ring- 
ing them  out  with  sterile  water,  for  otherwise  serous  fluids  obtained  by 
aspiration  may  become  clouded  by  the  alcohol  and  thus  lead  to  erron- 
eous conclusions.  Traces  of  water  remaining  after  rinsing  out  the 
syringes  nmst  also  be  removed,  otherwise  one  is  never  sure  whether 
traces  of  fluid  found  after  aspiration  were  present  in  the  s>Tinge  before 
the  operation  or  have  been  obtained  from  the  tissues. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  disinfection 
of  the  skin  which  should  precede  all  exploratory  punctures.     It  is  well 
known  that  a  strict  and  perfect  disinfection  of  the  skin  cannot  be  attained 
even  by  the  methods  used  in  the  preparation  for  major  operations 
(the  use  of  soap,  alcohol,  sublimate  solution,  etc.),  and,  indeed,  surh 
disinfection  is  quite  unnecessar}^  for  such  a  small  operation  as  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture.    The  method  which  has  been  used  for  many  years  in 
the  author's  clinic  consists  in  covering  the  portion  of  the  skin  with  a  layer 
of  1  :  1000  sublimate  solution  by  means  of  a  slab,  without  rubbing  the 
skin  at  all;  the  puncture  is  then  made  through  the  skin  disinfected  in  this 
manner,  and  after  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  a  drop  of  the  same  solution  b 
placed  on  the  puncture  hole.     In  the  antisepsis  of  an  exploratory'  punc- 
ture the  important  thing  is  simply  to  introduce  a  trace  of  the  antiseptic 
solution  into  the  wound  so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  into  it. 
The  author  makes  use  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sublimate,  though 
this  is  less  suited  for  purposes  of  disinfection  than  a  watery'  solution. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  author's  purpose  to  dis- 
infect, but  simply  to  have  a  trace  of  the  sublimate  remam  in  the  punc- 
ture wound  after  the  alcohol  has  evaporated;  an  alcoholic  solution  is 
best  suited  to  this  end  because,  as  is  well  known,  only  such  solution  will 
stick  to  a  greasy  skin.     Thorough  rubbing  with  a  disinfecting  solution, 
a  procedure  that  is  often  recommended,  can  only  have  one  result:  the 
small  epithelial  scales  detached  by  rubbing  and  not  perfectly  disin- 
fected are  driven  deep  into  the  skin  by  the  needle.     The  author  even 
makes  it  a  point  to  warn  his  students  not  to  employ  this  method  of 
skin  disinfection.     The  puncture  wound  is  finally  covered  with  a  piece 
of  cotton  dipped  into  a  1  :  1000  watery  solution  of  the  sublimate. 

The  skin  should  first  be  stretched  tightly  and  the  needle  inserted 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  not  too  quickly,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
bony  parts  by  slightly  altering  the  direction.  During  the  introduction 
of  the  needle  we  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  resistances  met  with 
at  the  different  depths.  We  are  then  able  to  select  the  appropriate 
moment  for  aspiration;  this  should  be  when  we  feel  that  the  needle  has 
passed  all  obstructions,  entered  a  cavity,  and  is  freely  movable  laterally. 
Such  palpation  with  the  needle  should  never  be  neglected.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  slight  amount  of  fluid  is  obtained  while  the  needle  seems  to  be 
sticking  into  perfectl}'  solid  tissue.  We  should  not  desist  if  we  obtain  no 
fluid  by  aspiration,  provided  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  fluid  is 
there.  Frequently  we  have  penetrated  too  far  or  not  far  enough,  and 
a  sligh  push  or  withdrawal  of  the  needle  will  be  suflficient  to  obtain 
fluid.  In  other  case^  we  withdraw  the  needle  partially  and  then  point 
it  in  a  slightly  different  direction.     If  the  aspirating  force  of  the  syringe 
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has  been  completely  spent  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  piston, 
the  latter  must  again  be  pushed  forward  into  the  syringe  after  fii*st 
unscrewing  it  from  the  needle,  so  as  not  to  introduce  any  air  into  the 
tissue.     At  the  same  time  we  must  be  careful  to  notice  any  chance 
movements  which  may  be  impai-ted  to  the  point  of  the  needle  by  parts 
■which  have  been  punctured  or  touched,  such  as  the  limgs,  diaphragm, 
liver,  spleen,  heart.     Such  movements  are  of  the  greatest  miportance  for 
diagnosis.     Furthermore,  it  pays  to  note  the  behavior  of  the  piston 
during  an  aspiration  which  does  not  yield  any  fluid.     It  it  can  be  with- 
drawn only  by  overcoming  a  certain  amoimt  of  resistance,  and  if,  when 
let  loose,  it  springs  forward  again  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  needle  has  entered  solid 
tissue,  unless  its  lumen  is  obstructed.     K,  on  the  other  hand  (the  syr- 
inge and  connections  being  air-tight),  the  piston  is  found  to  be  easily 
movable  and  no  fluid  enters  the  syringe,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
needle  has  entered  an  air-containing  space,  such  as  is  found  in  pneu- 
mothorax, the   lumina  of  bronchi,  pulmonary  cavities,   gas-contain- 
ing abscesses,  and  the  lumina  of  intestmes  or  of  the  stomach.     However, 
the  air-tightness  of  all  connections  must  first  be  made  sure  of  before 
such  a  conclusion  is  justified.    If  the  first  puncture  be  unsuccessful 
and   the   examiner   be   still   convinced   of  the   presence   of   fluid   in 
the   vicinity,  the    procedure   should    be    repeated    at    an   adjoining 
spot  after  he  has  again  more  carefully  examined  the  locality.    If 
not  a  drop  of  pus  has  been  obtained  by  the  first  puncture  and  a  severe 
suppurative  infection  is  not  present,  the  same  cannula  may  be  again 
used  in  case  of  necessity.     Otherw  ise,  it  is  best  to  use  a  new  cannula  for 
each  new  puncture  or  to  disinfect  the  old  one  by  boiling  before  using  it 
again.     In  every  case  where  we  find  fluid  it  is  advisable  to  aspirate  a 
suflficient  quantity  to  perform  all  the  necessary  examinations.     If  the 
needle  enter  solid  tissue,  and  we  wish  to  examine  this  tissue  histologi- 
cally, we  can  generally  obtain  a  specimen  by  pulling  the  needle  back 
and  forth  a  few  millimeters,  twnsting  it  at  the  same  time  so  that  it  acts 
like  a  cork-borer.     Then  with  sufficiently  strong  aspiration  we  can 
suck  out  a  fragment  of  the  tissue  large  enough  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation.    In  this  attempt  the  needle  must  be  ver>'  carefully  withdrawn 
after  the  aspiration.     Its  contents,  which  often  consist  of  quite  small 
tissue  fragments,  can  usually  be  forced  out  upon  a  glass  slide  by  a  vig- 
orous push  of  the  piston.     The  fragments  may  then  be  teased  apart 
and  examined  microscopically.     Whenever,  in  any  explorator>'  puncture, 
aspiration  brings  no  fluid,  we  should  never  neglect  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  needle  carefully  in  the  way  described.     Aspiration  fre- 
quently obtains  only  tiny  flakes  of  pus  from  purulent  infiltrated  tissue 
or  from  thick  collections  of  pus.     Such  flakes  microscopically  demon- 
strated are  oftentimes  quite  sufficient  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

If  the  object  be  to  obtain  some  fluid  from  edematous  subcutaneous 
tissues  for  examination,  one  of  Southey's  cannulas,  such  as  are  used  for 
therapeutic  purposes  in  treating  edema,  may  be  employed.  The  cannula 
armed  with  the  stilet  is  introduced  perpendicularly  into  the  skin,  and 
when  the  stilet  is  removed,  the  fluid  usually  falls  drop  by  drop  from  the 
cannula.  A  small  tube  may  be  attached  to  the  latter  and  the  fluid  con- 
veyed directly  into  a  beaker. 

Where  we  obtain  a  large  amount  of  fluid  from  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture, the  first  essential  always  is  to  examine  this  fluid  macroscopically ; 
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thereby  we  determine  definitely  whether  it  is  serous  or  purulent/  clear 
or  turbid,  colorless  or  colored,  bloody,  bile  stained,  odorless  or  foul- 
smelling,  and,  if  purulent,  whether  it  contains  the  characteristic  granules 
of  actinomycosis.     (See  p.  724.)     In  turbid  serous  fluids  the  macroscopic 
appearances  are  often  sufficient  to  decide  between  a  purulent  and  a 
fibrinous  turbidity,  since  the  latter  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
flocculi.     Otherwise  a  microscopic  examination  must  be  niade.    This 
will  also  furnish   information  m  reference  to  the  so-called   chvlous 
character  of  a  fluid,  i.  6.,  a  turbidity  caused  by  the  presence  of  minute 
particles  of  fat.     Chylous  fluid  in  a  cavity  may  be  due  to  a  number 
of  different  causes.     As  a  result  of  a  stasis  of  lymph  in  the  thoracic 
duct,  the  fluid  may  become  admixed  with  chyle  by  diapedesis  without 
there  being  any  solution  of  continuity  of  the  lymph-vessels.     In  tuber- 
culosis or  malignant  tumors  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  peritoneum  the 
thoracic  duct  or  some  of  the  smaller  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  iJcerated 
by  the  destructive  process  and  the  chyle  poured  out  into  the  affected 
cavity.     In  all  these  cases,  as  in  chyluria,  the  admixture  with  chyle  may 
be  recognized  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid.    The  fat  is 
not  present  in  large  drops,  but  in  the  finest  droplets,  which  in  size 
somewhat  resemble  micrococci,  and  usually  exhibit  the  so-called  Brown- 
ian  movement.     In  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  stain  well  in 
dry  preparations  (see  p.  715),  they  may  be  differentiated  from  micro- 
organisms by  their  great  quantity,  since  such  a  large  number  of  micro- 
organisms could  scarcely  be  present  in  a  non-purulent  fluid.    They 
also  show  an  additional  peculiarity  in  that  they  tend  to  collect  in  a  layer 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand.    Qiemi- 
cal  tests  may  also  be  applied  after  removing  the  fat  from  the  fluid  by 
agitation  with  ether.     From  a  chemical  standpoint  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  amounts  of  sugar  greater  than  those  found  in  the  blood  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  chylous  fluids,  since  sugar  leaves  the  intestine 
through  the  veins  and  not  through  the  lymphatics.    True  chylous  fluids 
have  also  been  found  in  cavities  under  circumstances  which  have  not 
yet  been  explained,  there  being  neither  a  Ijmph  stasis  nor  a  rupture  of 
a  lymphatic.     In  these  cases  the  serosa  is  possibly  abnormally  per- 
meable to  fat-particles,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  present  in  large 
numbers  in  normal  blood  after  the  ingestion  of  food.    (See  p.  81 1.)  These 
true  chylous  exudates  and  transudates  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
fluids  in  which  the  turbidity  depends  upon  the  presence  of  larger  fat- 
globules.     In  the  latter  instance  the  finding  of  cells  containing  fat- 
droplets  demonstrates  that  the  admixture  is  dependent  upon  fatty 
degeneration  of  endothelial  cells  or  of  tumor  cells. 

Microscopic  examination  will  also  give  information  in  reference  to 
the  presence  of  leukocytes  and  admixtures  with  blood  which  would  escape 
macroscopic  inspection  (see  p.  918  et  seq.),  and  to  the  presence  of 
cholesterin  crystals  in  old  serous  exudates  (Fig.  278,  b) ;  it  will  also 
reveal  the  presence  of  hematoidin  crystals  (Fig.  278,  d)  in  purulent 
collections  (pleural  empyemata,  subphrenic  abscesses,  pulmonan*  ab- 

^  Although  it  seems  very  simple  to  differentiate  a  serous  from  a  purulent  exudate 
by  means  of  exploratory  puncture,  errors  may  easily  be  made,  since  thin,  punitent 
exudates  tend  to  settle,  so  tliat  if  the  puncture  be  made  high  up,  nothing  but  a  dear 
serum  may  be  obtained;  the  pus-corjjuscles  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavitj*.  In 
doubtful  cases  it  is  consequently  advisable  to  make  a  second  puncture  at  a  lower 
level. 
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seessee,  and  empyema  of  gall-bladder),  and  particularly  the  presence  of 
bacteria.    Dry  preparations  should  be  made.     (See  p.  715.)     It  is  best 
to  select  fibrmous  flocculi  obtained  .by  centrif ugation,  for  the  bacteria 
are  c&ught  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin  network.     When  a  serous  exudate 
contains  but  few  bacteria,  their  discovery  may  be  facilitated  by  centri- 
fugation  in  accordance  with  the  method  suggested  by  Ilkewitsch  for 
the  examination  of  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli.     Glacial  acetic  acid  is 
added  to  the  fluid,  and  the  bacteria  settle  with  the  precipitate.     In 
addition  to  the  foul  odor,  the  microscopic  demonstration  of  food-particles 
and    innumerable  bacteria  in  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity  by  exploratory  puncture  is  of  great  importance  for  the  demon- 
stration of  a  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestine.     [Exploratory 
puncture  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  an 
exploratory   laparotomy. — Ed.]    The    microscopic    demonstration    of 
particles  of  tumors  in  fluids  obtained  by  puncture  is  also  of  importance. 
They  may  be  found  as  isolated  cells,  differing  from  the  normal  endothel- 
ium, or  as  peculiar  cell  conglomerations,  the  latter  being  evidence  of  a 
much  more  positive  character. 

When  a  serous  fluid  is  obtained,  it  is  sometimes  of  importance  to 
determine  by  the  examination  of  this  fluid  whether  it  be  an  exudate 
or  a  transudate  (in  cases  where  the  determination  is  imi)ossible  by 
other  means).  This  may  be  done  by  estimating  the  protein  content, 
determining  the  specific  gravity  and  the  number  of  leukocytes,  and 
demonstratmg  the  presence  of  a  protein  which  is  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid. 

The  protein  contained  in  the  fluid  withdrawn  is  most  accurately  esti- 
mated by  weighing  the  precipitated  protein  according  to  the  method 
mentioned  upon  p.  613.  Esbach's  method,  although  reasonably 
accurate  for  urinary  examination  (p.  615  et  seg.),  is  not  applicable 
for  serous  fluids.  If  it  be  used,  however,  the  fluid,  rich  in  protein, 
fihoidd  be  diluted  with  urine  in  order  to  preserve  the  relations  (specific 
gravity,  salt  content)  of  the  usual  urinary  test.  Reiss  has  recently 
worked  out  a  method  of  estimating  the  protein  content  of  puncture  fluids 
with  the  aid  of  Pulf rich's  immersion  refractometer.^  (See  p.  614.)  A 
great  many  statements  are  to  be  foimd  in  literature  ^  upon  the  protein 
content  of  exudates  and  transudates.  It  is  practically  agreed  that 
hydropic  transudates  contain  much  less  protein  than  inflammatory 
exudates.  Nevertheless,  most  observers  contend  that  the  distinction 
is  not  suflSciently  sharp,  and  that  the  rules  are  not  sufficiently  general 
m  their  application  to  permit  of  a  differential  diagnosis  between  exu- 
dates and  transudates.  Runeberg,^  however,  contends  very  emphat- 
ically that  the  protein  content  in  serous  fluid  is  of  distinct  diagnostic 
significance.  He  believes  that  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far 
militated  against  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the  protein  content 
mainly  depend  upon  the  fact  that  various  observers  have  contrasted 
merely  inflammatory  with  hydropic  effusions,  whereas  in  reality  the 

1  ReisB,  Brechungsquotient  des  Blutsemms  als  Indicator  ftir  Senimffehalt, 
LA.  D.,  Strassburg,  1904;  ibid.,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.,  1904,  vol.  li.  His  tables  are 
printed  in  S^eiss'  prospectus  of  Pulf rich's  refractometer. 

2  Compare,  for  example,  Vierordt,  Daten  und  Tabellen,  1888;  Bemheim,  Virchow's 
Arch.,  VOL  cxxxvii,  and  others.  ^ 

*  Von  der  diagnostischen  Bedeutimg  des  Eiweissgehaltes  in  pathologischen  Trans- 
und  ExBudaten,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  33. 
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distinction  must  also  be  made  between — (o)  congestion  transudates 
and  (6)  hydremic  transudates.  Besides,  these  observers  have  not  heeded 
the  possibility  of  a  combined  origin  for  such  effusions.  Runeberp's 
experience  shows  that  the  estimation  of  the  protein  content  of  the  fluid 
is  very  essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  such  combined  forms.  He  deter- 
mined that  the  protein  content  was  4  to  6  per  cent,  in  inflammaton- 
exudates  (including  tuberculosis  and  carcinomatosis  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes); whereas  the  proteiu  content  in  pure  congestion  transudates 
varied  between  1  and  3  per  cent.,  and  in  pure  hydremic  transudates,  from 
0.1  to  0.3  per  cent.,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  0.5  per  cent.  These  figures 
are  suflBcient  for  the  diagnosis  of  fresh  effusions,  but  to  avoid  incorrect 
conclusions  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  protein  content  in  old 
congestion  transudates  rises  under  high  pressure,  where  they  are  under- 
going absorption,  or  where  changes  in  the  serous  membranes,  neariy 
related  to  inflammatory  changes,  are  developed  as  a  result  of  chronic 
congestions  (connective-tissue  sclerosis,  endothelial  desquamationj . 
In  such  cases  we  are  in  reality  deaUng  with  combined  forms,  and  their 
occurrence  will  explain  most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  to  the 
above-mentioned  rules. 

These  combined  forms  are  naturally  much  more  diflftcult  to  diagnose, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  protein  content  of  the  fluid  really  enables  us, 
at  least,  frequently  to  analyze  clinically  such  a  disease  picture,  and  n 
especially  valuable  in  the  determination  of  the  proper  therapy.  Alter- 
ations of  the  protein  content  during  the  same  clinical  observation  may 
furnish  valuable  conclusions.  For  example,  they  may  suggest  the 
appearance  of  a  carcinomatous  peritonitis  as  a  complication  of  a  portal 
stasis  produced  by  carcinoma,  or,  again,  the  addition  of  congestion  to 
a  pure  renal  hydrops.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  practical  application 
of  these  important  facts  is  the  complexity  of  an  exact  quantitative  pro- 
tein estimation;  it  is  too  difficult  for  bedside  work.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  Runeberg  has  adopted  a  method  which,  although  it  does 
not  measure  the  protein  content  exactly,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  He  adds  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  fluid 
in  a  test-tube,  and  then  judges  by  the  shape  and  consistence  of  the 
precipitate.  In  exudates  which  depend  upon  a  local  affection  of  the 
serous  membrane  (inflammation,  tuberculosis,  carcinomatosis)  the 
precipitate  forms  thick,  heavy  clumps  which  quickly  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glass;  in  congestion  transudates,  abundant  large  flocculi,  which 
ordinarily  sink  to  the  bottom  also,  but  which  are  more  loosely  and 
more  lightly  precipitated;  in  pure  hydremic  transudates,  merely  a 
decided  opalescence  or  small,  loose  flakes  which  float  for  a  long  time  in 
the  fluid.  Evidently  a  certain  personal  experience,  acquired  from  sharply 
defined  cases,  is  essential  for  correctly  diff'erentiating  the  mixed  form?. 
Runeberg  also  emphasizes  in  the  differentiation,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
tein content,  the  precipitation  with  acetic  acid  (see  below). 

F.  A.  Hoffmann^  has  investigated  the  protein  content  of  fluid  in  edema.  He 
found  that  ordinary  edematous  fluids  occurring  in  cachexia  or  stasis  usually  cootain 
0.1  to  0.8  per  cent.,  whereas  in  kidney  disease  a  content  of  less  tlian  0.1  percent, 
was  found. 

The  specific  gravity  of  serous  fluids  is  approximately  proportional  to 
the  protein  content,  and  may,  therefore,  be  utilized  for  a  rough  esti- 
*  Hofl'mann,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xliv,  part  4. 
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mation  of  the  latter.     According  to  Ruess/  the  following  figures  rep- 
resent the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  and  protein  content: 

Specific  gravity.  Protein  oontent. 

1018 higher  than  4.0  per  cent. 

1015 lower  than  2.5 

1012 *'         "  1.5  to  2.0 

1010 "        "  1.0  to  1.5 

1008.8 *'        ''  0.5  to  1.0 

An  ordinary  urinometer  (p.  551)  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  the  most 
convenient  instrument  to  employ  for  estimating  the  specific  gravity.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  is  obtained,  before  the  needle  is  withdrawn, 
by  repeated  suction  and  emptying  of  the  syringe.  Providing  a  fine 
needle,  such  as  recommended  above,  be  used,  the  syringe  may  be  dis- 
connected without  risk  of  producing  pneumothorax  even  in  pleuritic 
effusions  under  negative  pressure,  because  the  internal  friction  of  the 
needle  is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  difference  between  the  latter 
and  that  of  the  outside  air.  If  necessary,  the  specific  gravity  may  also 
be  estimated  from  a  smaller  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  pyknometric  method 
described  for  the  blood  on  p.  735,  or  by  Hammerschlag's  method,  al- 
though the  latter  procedure  is  more  difficult.  It  is  probable  that  the 
amount  of  protein  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  a  fluid  obtained  by 
aspiration  depends  on  the  number  of  leukocytes  therein  or  the  quantity 
of  their  products  of  decomposition. 

The  demonstration  of  this  protein  was  first  shown  by  Primavera 
and  Bivalta^  to  possess  a  certain  importance  for  the  differentiation 
between  exudates  and  transudates.  An  abundance  of  this  protein  is 
evidence  in  favor  of  an  inflammatory'  exudate  and  against  a  transu- 
date. Rivalta's  test  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  An  ex- 
ceedingly dilute  aqueous  solution  of  acetic  acid  (2  drops  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  200  cc.  of  water)  is  prepared,  and  a  drop  of  the  fluid  to 
be  examined  is  allowed  to  fall  into  this  solution  from  a  glass  rod.  If 
the  fluid  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  in  question, 
the  drop  immediately  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  acid  solution,  producing 
a  turbidity  resembling  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke.  If  the  questionable 
substance  be  absent,  no  turbidity  appears;  if  present  in  slight  amount, 
the  cloudiness  is  very  slight  and  of  gradual  development.  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Paijkull,  Runeberg  demonstrates  the  presence  of  this 
substance  simply  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
fluid.  In  inflammator}^  exudates  a  more  or  less  marked  turbidity 
appears,  while  in  transudates  this  is  very  slight  or  entirely  absent.  The 
nature  of  this  substance  is  still  under  discussion.  Rivalta  formerly 
believed  it  to  be  nucleo-albumin,  but  now  ^  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of 
euglobuUn  (paraglobulin)  and  pseudoglobulin.  Umber*  thinks  it  is  a 
mucin,  and  designates  it  as  serosamucin,  while  Stahelin  ^  believes 
that  it  is  related  more  closely  to  the  globulins  than  to  the  mucins. 
It  would  seem  that  the  different  authors  are  not  working  with  the 
same  substance,  since  Rivalta,  for  example,  expressly  states  that  it 
is  soluble  in  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  while  I'mber  declares  the 

1  See  Vierordt,  Daten  und  Tabellen,  1888. 

2  Riforma  med.,  April,  1895. 

3  Policlinico,  1904. 

*  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xlviii,  parts  v  and  vi,  p.  364. 
s  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1902,  p.  34. 
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opposite  to  be  the  case.     In  regard  to  the  reaction  (Nonne-Appdt) 
recommended  in  the  case  of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  see  p.  941. 

Another  important  criterion  for  the  inflammatory  origin  of  a  serous 
fluid  is  its  content  of  fibrin  ferment,  which  is  manifested  by  the  sponta- 
neous  formation  of  fibrin  either  before  or  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fluid. 

The  presence  of  bUe-pigment  in  the  fluid  may  also  be  important, 
particularly  so  when  the  biliary  pasages  perforate  into  the  peritoneal 
or  pleural  cavities.  In  addition  to  the  characteristic  yellowish-brown 
or  greenish  discoloration,  the  reactions  for  the  bile-pigments  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  same  methods  as  those  employed  for  the  urine. 

For  a  bacteriologic  examination  of  aspirated  fluid  the  culture  method 
is  to  be  recommended  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  microscopic 
examination,  because  with  serous  fluids  the  latter  rarely  furnishes  a 
positive  result.  With  a  purulent  exudate,  except  with  purulent  tuber- 
culosis, the  ordinary  stick  or  streak  inoculation  frequently  furnishes 
positive  results;  but  with  serous  exudates,  which  contain  ver}'  few 
micro-organisms,  a  much  larger  amount  of  fluid  must  be  employed  for 
inoculation,  just  as  in  the  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  blood.  (See 
p.  814.)  A  number  of  drops,  from  5  to  10,  may  be  squirted  from  the 
syringe  directly  into  culture-tubes  containing  slant-agar  gelatin  or 
bouillon.  Plate  cultures  may  be  employed,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  blood.  In  regard  to  the  technic,  text-books  on  bacteriol- 
ogy should  be  consulted. 

Gas  as  well  as  fluid  is  sometimes  withdrawn  in  pimctures;  for  ex- 
ample, in  abdominal  punctures  when  the  point  of  the  needle  penetrates 
the  stomach  or  the  intestines,  in  pyopneumothorax,  in  pulmonary 
cavities  in  case  the  cannula  has  entered  a  bronchus,  and  in  abscesses 
which  contain  gas.  This  finding  may  have  some  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance, but  only  when  we  are  sure  that  the  gas  was  aspirated  through 
the  needle  and  not  through  a  leak  in  the  syringe.  (See  p.  911  for  a 
method  of  testing  the  syringes.) 

In  addition  to  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  fluid  collections, 
as  well  as  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  exploratory  punctures 
are  especially  important  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  spot  for  attempting 
therapeutic  punctures.  Immediately  before  any  therapeutic  puncture 
we  should  demonstrate  the  presence  of  fluid  by  an  exploratory  puncture 
exactly  at  the  spot  to  be  selected,  and  should  demonstrate  the  free 
mobility  of  the  puncture  needle  in  a  cavity.  Otherwise  we  run  a 
danger  of  causing  some  injury  in  a  therapeutic  puncture  with  the  coarse 
and  much  more  injurious  instruments,  should  we  penetrate,  for  example, 
local  adhesions  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  or  in  abdominal  punctures,  a  full 
intestinal  coil. 

THE    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    CELLS    AND  FERMENTS   FOUND  IN 

PUNCTURE  FLUIDS 

(See  p.  937,  Lumbar  Puncture,  for  description  of  cerebrospinal  fluid.) 
A  method  of  investigation  rejoicing  in  the  promising  title  of  cytodiagnoM 
has  been  introduced  by  French  writers,  particulany  by  mdal  and  his  pupik.  It 
consists  of  the  study  of  the  character  and  number  of  the  cellular  constituents  of 
exudates  and  transudates,  and  of  subsequent  deductions  from  these  studio  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  fluids. 

The  sediment  obtained  by  gravity  or  centrifugation  is  either  subjected  to  direct 
microscopic  observation,  or,  when  greater  accuracy  is  required,  is  uUliied  for  the 
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preparation  of  cover-glass  8i)ecimen8.  Jenner's  stain  is  well  adapted  for  staining 
suco  preparations.  In  such  dry  preparations  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different 
v&rieties  of  cells  may  be  observed,  particularly  of  the  leukocytes.  For  this  purpose 
the  movable  stage  or  Ehrlich's  ocular  diaphra^  (p.  794)  may  be  emplovea.  The 
absolute  numbers  may  be  determined  by  countm^  tne  cells  according  to  the  method 
used  in  estimating  the  number  of  white  ceils  in  the  blood,  the  fluid  being  used  un- 
diluted or  diluted,  as  is  best  in  each  individual  case.     (See  p.  757.) 

If  the  exudate  coagulate  rapidljr  soon  after  its  withdrawal,  Widal  advises  that 

the  eoagula  be  broken  up  by  agitation  with  ^lass  beads  before  centrifugation.     It 

is  doubtful  whether  accurate  results  are  obtamed  by  this  procedure,  since  a  great 

xa&ny  of  the  cellular  elements  will  always  remain  eml>edded  m  the  coagula.     Instead 

of    utilizing  this  procedure,   the  examiner  can  prevent   the  coagulation   of  the 

fluid    by   aspirating  it   into  a  syringe  half  filled   with  anmionium  oxalate  solu- 

tioo,  sodium  citrate  solution,  leech  infusion,  or  a  solution  of  hirudin.    The  ammonium 

oxalate  solution  consists  of  2  parts  of  ammonium  oxalate  to  1000  parts  of  normal 

saline  solution.     The  leech  infusion  is  prepared  by  cutting  the  head  of  a  leech  into 

BiTiall  pieces  and  rubbing  them  up  in  a  mortar  with  sand.    This  mixture  is  then 

diluted  with  cold  normal  saline  infusion,  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  during  which 

tinie  it  is  frequently  stirred,  and  finally  filtered.    Instead  of  this  infusion,  physiologic 

saline  solution,  to  which  a  small  amoimt  of  commercial  hirudin  (1  mg.  to  a  few  cubic 

centimeters)  has  been  added,  may  also  be  employed.    The  employment  of  these 

agents  preventing  coagulation  is  to  be  particularly  reconmiended  when  the  sediment 

is  obtamed  by  gravity  rather  than  by  centrifugation,  since  in  the  necessaiy  interval 

Bozne  of  the  leukocytes  may  become  disintegrated  and  be  caught  in  the  fibrin  net- 

"work.     Instead  of  preparing  dry  smears  from  centrifuged  or  sedimented  puncture 

fluids  N.  Ja^c  has  lately  recommended  the  staining  of  the  sediment  in  tne  moist 

state  while  it  is  still  contained  in  the  centrifuge  tube.     He  uses  the  Giemsa  stain^ 

for  this  purpose.    The  method  employed  by  him  is  as  follows:    After  thoroughly 

oentrifuging  the  fluid  that  is  to  be  examined,^  the  plasma  is  poured  off  carefully  and 

the  sediment  is  shaken  in  the  centrifuge  tube  with  about  10  cc.  of  2  per  cent,  formal- 

dehyd  solution.    The  mixture  is  then  centrifuged  once  more,  and  the  formaldehyd 

solution  is  carefully  poured  off  or  removed  by  a  pipet.    The  sediment  is  then  mixed 

with  about  1  cc.  of  Giemsa's  solution  diluted  with  the  same  amount  of  water.    The 

mixing  is  done  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire,  for  about  five  minutes,  this  period 

heing  sufiScient  for  staining,  and  then  a  drop  of  the  stained  fluid  spread  on  a  slide 

and  covered  with  a  cover-glass  is  examined  microscopically.     If  tne  stain  be  not 

sufficiently  deep,  1  or  2  drops  of  the  concentrated  Giemsa  solution  may  be  added  to 

intensify  it.    The  preparation  may  be  ringed  with  gum  shellac  and  thus  preserved  for 

some  time. 

The  morphologic  elements  demanding  our  attention  in  cytodia^osis  are: 
erythrocytes,  the  various  kinds  of  leukocytes,  endothelial  or  epithelial  cells,  and 
the  cells  of  tumors. 

The  microscopic  study  of  the  erythrocytes  furnishes  but  little  additional  infor- 
mation to  that  obtained  by  a  macroscopic  inspection  of  the  fluid.  The  presence 
of  blood  may  be  demonstrated  also  by  chemical  means  (for  methods  employed 
see  section  upon  Urinary  Examination),  but  the  microscopic  demonstration  is  a 
more  refined  diagnostic  procedure.  Large  quantities  of  blood  are  found  in  car- 
cinomatous, tuberculous,  and  nephritic  exudates,  in  the  transudates  of  marked  venous 
congestion,  and  in  all  the  hemorrhaj^ic  diatheses. 

The  literature^  of  cytodiagnosis  is  already  quite  extensive,  and  the  greatest 
discussion  has  been  in  reference  to  the  leukocytes  contained  in  the  fluid.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  a  priori  that  a  lar^  number  of  leukocytes  speaks  for  an  inflam- 
matory origin  of  tne  particular  fluid,  and  that  the  number  of  leukocytes  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  as  may  be  easily  verified  by  study- 
mg  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  any  serous  exudate.  Cytodiagnosis,  however, 
h^  gone  much  farther,  and  just  as  certain  blood-pictures  have  been  accepted  as 
characteristic  of  certain  diseases  of  the  blood  and  hematopoietic  oigans,  definite 
cytodiagnostic  formulas,  based  upon  the  nature  and  relative  numbers  of  the  leuko- 

*  See  p.  779  et  seq.    The  solution  may  be  obtained  ready-made  for  use  from 
GrQbler,  in  Leipzig. 
.  'The  addition  of  solutions  to  prevent  coagulation  is  likewise  advisable.     (See 

above.) 

5  See  Brion,  Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.,  1903,  vol.  xiv,  b.  609;  H.  K6niger,  Die 
cytologische  Untersuchungsmethode,  etc.,  Jena,  G.  Fischer,  1908.  The  latter  work 
contains  a  detailed  review  of  the  literature. 
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cytes  contained  in  the  fluid  in  a  cavity,  have  been  suggested  for  the  diagnoas  of  tiie 
underlying  disease  process.  This  is  particulariy  noticeable  in  the  attempts  that  bare 
been  made  to  differentiate  tuberculous  exudates,  non-tuberculous  exudates,  and  the 
exudates  of  malignant  tumors,  from  the  relative  numbers  of  the  polynudear  and 
mononuclear  elements. 

It  would  seem  that  these  efforts  have  gone  too  far,  and  that  the  empiiic  or 
statistic  findings  have  not  been  tested  by  oiu*  knowledge  of  general  patnolpgy. 
Although  we  £iow  that  the  emigration  of  polynudear  leiikocytes  is  one  of  tEe 
essential  characteristics  of  inflammation,  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether 
mononuclear  cells  or  leukocytes  ever  pass  out  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  geoenJly 
supposed  that  by  far  the  greater  numoer  of  the  mononuclear  cells  are  the  lesuh  of 
regenerative  processes  which  are  associated  with  and  consecutive  to  the  inflammatini, 
and  that  they  originate  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  which  is  found  disseminated  through- 
out almost  all  the  viscera.  In  addition  lymphocytes  derived  from  the  lymph  are 
found  in  fluids  obtained  from  cavities. 

If  we  abandon  the  crude  empiric  or  statistic  standpoint  from  which  the  questka 
of  cytodiagnosis  is  usually  considered,  and  which  leads  to  erroneous  condusioiH 
because  it  does  not  lay  sufficient  stress  upon  the  different  stages  and  d^rees  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  it  would  seem  that  a  large  number  of  pol3rnuclear  cells  k 
indicative  of  marked  and  recent  inflanmiations,  while  a  consiaerable  quantity  of 
mononuclear  elements  signifies  either  a  milder  d^ree  and  later  stage  of  an  indam- 
mation  or  the  presence  of  a  non-inflammatory  process. 

In  addition  to  red  blood-cells,  polynudear  cells,  and  lymphocytes  there  are  often 
found  in  fluids  obtained  from  serous  cavities  many  mononuclear  cells  that  pn>bab(r 
represent  endothelial  elements  derived  from  the  serosa.     Frequently,  these  oelb 
stul  show  the  typical  polyhedral  sliape,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  degen- 
erated or  changed  in  form  and  structure  because  of  swelling  or  shriveling.     Usi^Ity 
they  are  round^  in  shai)e  and  may  be  either  discrete  or  in  groups  and  ragged  aggrega- 
tions that  have  been  termed  "  endothelial  plates."     Of  course,  the  presence  of  endo- 
thelial cells  in  these  fluids  is  evidence  of  aesquamation,  and  may  be  interpreted  as 
signifying  some  mechanical  or  chemical  injuiy  to  the  endothelial  layer.     But  then- 
number  sQould  not  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  damage  done  in  each  particular  case. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  opposite  is  more  true,  that  is,  the  more  extensive  is  the 
damage  of  the  serous  coat,  the  less  cells  are  found  in  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  cavity 
lined  by  it.    This  phenomenon  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  more  severe 
chemical  injuries  to  the  endothelial  cells  are  accompanied  by  diminution  of  the 
regenerative  power  in  the  cells;  moreover,  in  severe  injuries  layere  of  fibrin  take  the 
place  of  the  endothelial  coat  or  simply  cover  it  up;  the  endothelial  cells,  too,  are 
numerically  overwhelmed  by  the  lymphocytes  and  leukocytes  which  originate  from 
the  deeper  tissues.     As  a  consequence,  a  preponderance  of  endothelial  cells  is  seen 
especially  in  the  purely  hydropic  transudates,  such  as  arise  in  passive  congestion  or 
in  disturbances  of  the  kidneys,  and  also  in  such  effusions  as  are  caused  sunply  by 
mechanical  non-infectious  factors.     Examples  of  the  latter  type  are  found  in  effu- 
sions following  trauma  and  those  accompanying  tumors,  when  due  simply  to  the 
mechanical  friction  between  the  tumor  masses  projecting  into  the  serous  cavity 
and  the  serous  coat  of  the  latter.     It  is  to  be  notecl,  finaBy,  that  occtasjonally  m 
endothelial  cells  show  well-marked  macrophagic  properties,  taking  up  not  only  bac- 
teria, but  red  and  white  blood-cells  as  well. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties  of  cells  we  must  finally  mention  tinnor  oefls  which 
may  be  found  in  fluids  tliat  appear  in  the  serous  cavities  in  the  presence  of  tumon. 
The  importance  of  these  is,  of  course,  diminished  by  the  fact  that  surfaces  of  timiors 
do  not  necessarily  shed  their  cells  into  the  cavities  even  if  the  serosa  itself  be  infil- 
trated by  the  new-growth.  Moreover,  it  is  often  mpossible  to  differentiate  with 
certainty  tumor  cells  from  endothelial  cells  that  have  undergone  various  changes. 

These  general  principles  of  cytology  show  that  in  each  concrete  case  we  must 
assume  a  critical  attitude  towarcf  the  various  findings  obtained  by  this  method  of 
examination,  and  place  but  little  confidence  in  any  set  of  "  cjrtodiagnostic  formube." 

It  consequently  seems  to  the  author  that  the  predommance  of  either  ^-arietjr 
of  cell  in  an  exudate  is  less  indicative  of  the  etiology  of  the  inflammation  than  it 
is  of  its  stage  and  severity. 

Besides  the  variations  due  to  different  stages  of  the  disease,  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  utilization  of  cytodiagnostic  findings  is  that  the  fluid  obtained  by  aspiration  by 
no  means  accurately  represents  the  characteristics  of  the  same  fluid  witlim  the  body 
and  at  the  moment  of  its  origin.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cellular  ^ments  of  a  fluid 
may  be  so  influenced  by  sedimentation  within  the  body  that  a  serous  fluid  may  he 
obtained  by  exploratory  puncture,  although  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  aecumu- 
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lation  might  demonstrate  its  purulent  character.  (See  foot-note,  p.  914.)  Since 
the  various  kinds  of  leukocytes  sediment  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  dependent 
upon  their  variations  in  size,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  always  depend  upon  their 
relative  numbers  as  determined  by  a  study  of  the  evacuated  fluid.  The  excessive 
formation  of  fibrin  may  also  modi^  the  findings,  as  a  variable  number  of  leukocytes 
are  required  to  produce  coagulation  and  stiS  others  are  caught  in  the  fibrinous 
masses,  and  it  is  oy  no  means  necessaiy  that  all  varieties  of  the  leukoc3rte8  should 
be  implicated  in  the  same  proportions. 

Ail  these  reasons  lead  the  author  to  regard  the  conclusions  obtained  by  cyto- 
diagnosis  as  very  deceptive,  and  to  state  tnat  they  should  never  be  employed  as 
the  sole  foundation  of  a  diagnosis.  In  his  opinion  the  establishment  of  rigid  cyto- 
dia^oetic  formulse  is  as  much  opposed  to  our  knowledge  of  general  pathology  as  it 
is  to  the  first  commandment  of  clinical  diagnosis — that  we  should  diagnose  from 
all  the  symptoms  and  never  from  a  single  one.  Cytodia^osis,  like  many  other 
modem  metnods  of  investigation,  rejoices  in  a  loud-sounding  title,  which  causes 
us  to  foiget  that  it  has  to  do  ozily  i;^th  the  establishment  of  a  single  symptom, 
and  it  has  conseouenthr  awakened  false  hopes  which  will  never  be  refSizecT.  These 
conclusions  have  been  forced  upon  the  author  both  by  his  own  experience  and  also  by 
the  contradictory  results  obtained  by  means  of  cytodiagnosis  as  they  have  been 
published 

In  considering  the  cytologic  findings  obtained  in  the  examinations  of  various 
cavity  fluids,  it  must,  therefore,  be  remembered  that  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
usual  types  may  be  present.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  single  cytologic  picture  of  these 
fluids  that  can  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic  for  any  one  type  of  disease. 

The  Cytolofi^y  of  FItdds  Obtained  from  Serous  dvlties 

(For  the  c3rtology  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  see  p.  939.) 

The  main  object  of  controversy  in  the  literature  is  still  the  cytologic  character 
of  the  exudates  in  so-called  primary  tuberculous  pleurisy.  Originally  the  pre- 
dominance of  lymphoc3rtes  over  the  polynuclear  cells  was  looked  upon  as  the  char- 
acteristic and  almost  pathognomonic  finding.  This  assertion,  however,  could  not  be 
accepted  as  it  stands,  because  many  exudates  that  contain  lymphocytes  exclusively 
are  not  tuberculous,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  a  number  of  quite  recent  tubei^ 
culous  exudates  contain  an  abimdant,  indeed,  an  overwhelming,  number  of  poly- 
nuclear cells.  K6niger  states,  however,  that  even  in  these  cases  the  lymphocytes 
begin  to  predominate  after  the  second  week,  replacing  the  polynuclear  cells  as  well 
as  the  endothelial  cells  which,  though  present  m  laige  numbers  early  in  the  case, 
gradually  disappear.  Evidently,  such  predominance  of  lymphocytes  depends  upon 
the  relatively  benipn  character  of  the  so-called  primary  tuberculous  pleurisy.  In  these 
cases  the  real  inflammatory  phenomena  disappear  very  quickly,  and  the  tubercu- 
losis, which  in  itself  cannot  he  looked  upon  as  an  inflammatory  process,  leads  to  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  tissue.  However,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  beliavior 
of  tissues  if  the  tuberculous  pleurisies  are  of  higher  virulence;  in  this  case  polynuclear 
cells  predominate  for  a  longer  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
exudates  of  a  different  type  may  present  cytologic  pictures  similar  to  the  tuberculous 
exudates,  with  their  abundance  of  lymphocytes,  if  the  infection  causing  them  is  of 
the  same  d^ree  of  virulence  as  in  tuberculosis.  The  predominance  of  polynuclear 
cells  for  a  longer  period  of  time  has  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  tne  so-called 
secondary  tubirculous  pleurisy,  that  is,  for  such  cases  as  develop  on  top  of  a  manifest 
tuberculosis.  The  autnor,  however,  cannot  grant  that  this  differentiation  is  justified 
by  the  facts.  Even  the  so-called  primary  tuberculous  pleurisy  is,  of  course,  not 
primary  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  existence  of 
tuberculous  foci  elsewhere  in  the  body.  A  certain  diagnostic  importance  must  also 
be  attached  to  the  presence  of  red  blood-cells,  which  are  freauently,  though  not  at  all 
constantly,  found  in  these  fluids.  However,  any  type  of  pleurisy  may  lead  to  the 
appearance  of  a  hemorrhagic  exudate.  K6niger  lays  special  stress  in  dia^osis  upon 
the  character  of  the  polynuclear  cells,  which,  if  exceptionally  numerous  m  a  tuber- 
culous pleurisy,  usually  degenerate  very  quickly.  They  either  shrivel,  the  nuclei 
becoming  pylmotic,  or  they  simply  break  up.  Tlie  resulting  structures  are  peculiar 
small  cefls  which  occasionally  resemble  the  neutrophile  pseudolymphocytes  described 
on  p.  792.  To  be  sure,  the  neutrophile  granules  often  disappear  in  this  process 
of  degeneration,  and  the  cells  may  then  be  mistaken  for  lymphocytes  or  for  nucleated 
red  blood-cells.  Fig.  3  PI.  IX,  shows  such  pseudolymphocytes  or  dwarfed  leukocytes 
that  were  present  in  abundance  in  a  tuberculous  pleural  exudate.  The  tuberculous 
nature  of  the  exudate  was  in  this  case  made  sure  by  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli 
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in  the  fluid.  The  very  abundant  content  in  endothelial  cells  was  also  quite  striking  m 
this  case;  they  were  K>und  either  discrete  or  in  lar;^  stripe  and  ''  plaques/'  appearing 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  patient  sufTenng  vrith  this  affection  was  finaUr 
cured.  Kdniger's  claim  that  the  aosence  of  endothelial  cells  differentiates  tuber- 
culous exudates  from  transudates  in  nephritis  and  in  passive  congestion  possessiDg 
the  same  cellular  content  so  far  as  the  lymphocytes  are  concerned  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  findings  in  this  remarkable  case,  which,  until  tubercle  bacilli  were 
discovered  in  the  exudate,  was  supposed  to  be  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  pleura. 

Similar  findings  characterize  the  exudates  accompanying  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis. 

The  exudates  due  to  acute  infections  (streptococcic,  staphylococcic,  poeumo- 
coccic,  typhoid,  or  rheumatic  fever)  usually  contain,  in  the  early  stages,  at  least,  a 
preponderance  of  polynuclear  leukocytes,  even  when  they  are  not  frankly  purulent 
m  character.  Kdniger  thinks  that  it  is  typical  for  the  leukocytes  in  these  cases  to 
degenerate  by  the  swelling  and  hyaline  clmnj^s  of  the  cell-body  and  of  the  nucleus, 
bv  the  appearance  of  vacuoles  in  the  former  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  chn»Do- 
pnilic  property  of  the  protoplasm  and  of  the  nucleus.  These  processes  differ  from 
those  occurring  in  the  degeneration  of  the  polynuclear  cells  in  tuberculosis,  and 
are  thus  iniportant  from  the  standpoint  of  differential  diagnosis.  In  later  stages 
of  these  affections  also  the  polynuclear  cells  may  be  replaced  by  lymphocytes. 
In  cases  of  pleurisy  due  to  infarcts  only  polynuclear  celb  likewise  predominate  in 
the  early  stages;  later  they  are  replaced  by  lymphocytes. 

Hydropic  exudates,  usually  due  to  passive  congestion  or  to  affections  o(  the 
kidneys,  are  characterized  in  general  by  the  abundance  of  endothelial  cells,  that  are 
cast  off  singly  or  in  plates.  Lymphocytes  are  likewise  numerous,  while  in  uncom- 
plicated  cases  polynuclear  leukocytes  are  not  seen  at  all.  Red  blood-cells  are  found 
frequently  in  transudates  due  to  passive  congestion  as  well  as  in  effusions  accom- 
panying nephritis. 

When  pulmonary  infarctions  take  place  or  symptoms  of  uremia  are  present, 
polynuclear  leukocytes  frequently  appear  as  well.  Paracenteses  may  likewise  lead 
to  such  secondary  changes  in  the  character  of  the  fluids.  Serous  efiusions  accom- 
panying neoplasms  are  generally  characterized  by  their  abundant  content  in  endo- 
thelial cells.  Tumor  cells  likewise  may  be  present.  The  latter,  however,  are  often 
extremely  hard  to  differentiate  from  endothelial  cells.  Extreme  degeneration, 
especially  of  fatty  nature,  has  been  claimed  to  be  characteristic  of  tumor  cells,  yet 
one  would  be  very  venturesome  to  base  a  diagnosis  of  a  tumor  on  this  phenomenon. 
Occasionally,  however,  larger  particles  of  tumor  tissue  may  be  fotmd  in  puncture 
fluids.  In  such  a  case  the  advanced  d^eneration  of  the  cells  and  the  stratified 
structure  of  the  cell  groups  should  have  some  weight  in  the  microscopic  diagnosis 
of  such  particles  as  tumors;  in  other  cases  certain  forms  of  cells  characteristic  of 
individual  types  of  tumors,  especially  if  such  cells  occur  repeatedly  in  laige  collec- 
tions, are  of  importance  in  differentiating  tumor  tissue  from  the  endothelial  oelb 
that  are  usually  roimdish  in  form.  Among  such  forms  cylindroid  cells,  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned. 

A  rather  infrequent  and  peculiar  phenomenon  is  the  occurrence  of  many  eosino- 
phile  polynuclear  cells  of  pleuritic  exudates — the  so-called  "pleural  eo8inophilia''of 
the  French  authors.  Sucn  cells  may  occasionally  reach  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  cel- 
lular elements  present.  On  the  other  hand,  smaller  numbers  of  eosinophile  oelk 
ranging  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  is  quite  a  frequent  finaing.  Up 
to  the  present  time  all  attempts  to  determine  the  significance  of  well-marked  eosina- 
philia  of  the  pleuritic  fluids  have  been  imsuccessf ul.  The  circumstances  imder  which 
these  cells  make  their  appearance  are  quite  varied.  They  have  been  found  in  tuber- 
culosis, in  the  exudates  of  polyarthritis,  in  pulmonary  ^^angrene,  in  the  presence  of 
malignant  tumors,  etc.,  so  that  no  pathognomonic  significance  can  be  attached 
to  them.  In  such  cases  pleural  eosinophilia  is  quite  independent  from  the  condi- 
tions in  the  blood  which  does  not  necessarily  show  a  similar  predominance  of  eosino- 
phile cells  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  the  occasional  more  or  less  marked  predominance  of  mast  cells  in  pJeuial 
exudates  must  be  mentioned ;  the  significance  of  these  cells,  however,  has  been  no 
more  securely  determined  than  that  of  pleural  eosinophilia. 

Cytolofi^y  of  Portslent  Exudates 

Only  a  few  studies  of  this  subject  exist,  apparently  because  suppuratkm  is  w- 
garded  as  one  and  the  same  condition  in  every  case,  though  it  is  probable  that  soefa 
a  view  is  not  justified.    The  most  important  problem  is  the  differentiation  of  tube^ 
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culous  purulent  exudates  from  such  as  are  caused  by  the  common  pyogenic  oi^gan- 
isms,   staphylococci,  streptococci,  etc.    As  we  have  seen,  the  degeneration  of  the 
polvnuclear  cells,  with  their  transformation  into  pseudolymphocytes  or  dwarfed 
leukocytes,  is  typical  of  the  serous  tuberculous  exuoation.    On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
purulent  tuberculous  exudate  the  cells  usually  imdergo  complete  granular  and  fatty 
de^neration,  so  that  in  a  tuberculous  empyema  of  the  pleura,  for  instance,  after  a 
inrhile  only  nuclei  and  detritus  are  found.     Finally,  in  an  acute  suppurative  non- 
tuberculous  empyema,  the  pus-cells  are  either  j)erfectlypreserved  or,  if  the  disease 
has  lasted  a  long  time,  they  degenerate  in  quite  a  difTerent  fashion.    Instead  of 
extensive  degeneration,  the  cell  and  the  nucleus  appear  simply  swollen  and  poorly 
stained,  just  as  in  serous  exudates  of  a  similar  nature.    In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  leukocytes  of  exudates  due  to  acute  infections  are  the  better  preserved  the 
milder  the  affection.     It  jnav  be  added  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  only  in  the 
minority  of  cases  in  tuberculous  pus;   in  most  cases  such  pus  appears  to  be  sterile 
micro6copically,  even  if  it  prove  virulent  by  inoculation  into  animals.    In  other 
purulent  processes  the  causative  agents  are  usually  found  in  the  diy  preparations 
without  very  much  trouble. 

• 
Proteolytic  Properties  of  Extidate  Cells 

H.  Kolaczek  and  E.  Mttller*  have  described  a  method  for  differentiating  chemi- 
cally pus  caused  by  pyogenic  cocci  from  tuberculous  pus.  This  method  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  aistinct  proteolytic  properties  in  pus  produced  by  pyogenic 
cocci,  while  no  such  properties  are  to  be  found  in  tuberculous  pus.  These  authors 
make  use  of  the  serum  plate  method  described  in  the  section  on  the  examiiiation  of 
feces  for  ferments.  (See  p.  542.)  Several  drops  of  the  pus  that  is  to  be  examined 
are  placed  on  the  serum  plate,  which  is  then  kept  at  a  temperature  of  SO*'  to  60 ^^  C. 
The  proteolytic  action  is  shown  by  the  liquefaction  of  tne  coagulated  serum  in 
places  where  the  drops  of  pus  sink  mto  the  medium  and  form  small  depressions  in 
the  plates.  Mtiller  and  Kolaczek  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  as  a  result 
of  their  investigations: 

1.  In  this  test  the  absence  of  digestion  of  the  coagulated  blood-serum  excludes 
acute  suppurative  conditions  due  to  the  conmion  pyogenic  oiganisms.  According  to 
all  observations  up  to  the  present  time,  such  a  result  indicates  almost  siuely  the 
tuberculous  nature  of  the  process  in  question.  Even  in  case  a  very  weak  proteo- 
lytic action  is  observed,  the  latter  process  is  probable. 

2.  Extensive  and  speedy  digestion  of  the  coagulated  blood-serum  speaks  either 
for  an  infectious  process,  caused  by  the  common  excitants  of  acute  pyogenic  proc- 
esses, or  for  tuberculosis  plus  a  nuxed  infection  with  such  organisms.  This  phe- 
nomenon, however,  may  also  be  observed  in  cases  of  pure  tuberculous  infection  if 
the  lesion  has  been  previously  treated  by  iodoform  injections. 

E.  MUller  has  recently  shown  that  the  serum  plate  method  can  be  replaced 
by  a  purety  chemical  reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  which  usually  gives  similar 
results.  Tnis  reaction  depends  upon  the  ability  of  Millon's  reagent  to  coagulate 
proteids,  the  coagulation  oeing  different  in  character  if,  in  the  one  case,  the  pus 
contain  true  protein,  or,  in  the  other,  its  chief  content  be  in  albumoses  resultmg 
from  the  presence  of  proteolytic  ferments.  Miiller  gives  the  folloT^-ing  description 
of  his  method  of  examination:  "Several  very  small  and  fairly  deep  porcelain 
dishes  are  filled  almost  to  the  top  with  Millon's  mercurial  solution.  (See  p.  604, 
note  1.)  Very  different  results  are  then  obtained  when  a  drop  of  thin  pus  free 
from  blood,  obtained  from  a  tuberculous  lesion  or  from  one  caused  by  the  common 
pyogenic  oi^ganisms,  is  added  to  the  reagent.  The  drop  of  pus  caused  by  the  pyogenic 
cocci  forms  a  spreading  disc  upon  the  surface  of  the  reagent,  while  the  tuberculous 
pus  is  gathered  into  a  firm  film.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  first  drop  with 
a  platinum  needle  or  to  depress  it,  it  breaks  up  very  easily.  The  tuberculous  pus, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  such  a  firm  consistence  that  it  can  oe  raised  out  of  the  nuid 
without  much  difficulty,  and  frequently  assumes  a  bean  or  pea-shaped  form  when 
depressed  into  the  reagent.  A  few  minutes  later,  or  at  most  within  half  an  hour,  an- 
other easily  noticed  difference  may  be  observed.  The  fluid  about  the  tuberculous 
pus  retains  its  original  color,  showmg  a  great  contrast  to  the  brilliant  red  imparted 
to  Millon's  reagent  by  the  pus  of  pyogenic  cocci.  In  a  short  time  the  latter  color 
changes  to  yellow.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  drops  of  pus  that  float  about  in 
the  reagent  assume  a  reddish  tinge.''  Muller  thinks  that  the  red  discoloration  is 
causes  by  the  presence  of  aromatic  bodies. 

^  See  MQller  and  Jochmann,  Cong,  f .  inn.  Med.,  1907. 
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Milller  has  likewise  proved  that  by  means  of  the  serum-plate  method  proteo- 
lytic properties  may  be  snown  in  the  blood  of  myeloid  leukemia,  in  contradistinctio& 
to  lymphoid  leukemia,  thus  proving  that  this  property  depends  upon  the  presenee 
of  myeloid  cellular  elements.  However,  the  pol^u'clear  cells  contained  in  tuberro- 
lous  pus  are  likewise  of  myeloid  nature,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain,  theiefoie,  viot 
causes  are  responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  proteolytic  action  of  sudi  pw. 
It  may  be  that  this  action  is  inhibited  by  an  antiferment,  or  the  ferment  itself  may 
have  been  destroyed. 

E.  Mailer^  has  recently  studied  the  proteolytic  properties  of  the  sedimeots 
obtained  from  serous  exudates  bv  centrifugation.     He  has  foimd  that  in  them  the 

?roteol3^ic  action  was  likewise  aependent  upon  the  presence  of  polynudear  oelk 
he  fluid  itself,  after  beins  freed  from  the  leukocytes,  occasionally  showed  simiiar 
activity,  due  probably  to  tne  elements  derived  by  the  solution  of  cells;  often,  how- 
ever, such  fluid  inhibited  proteolysis  by  virtue  of  its  content  in  antifennent.  In 
this  latter  respect  it  was  similar  in  action  to  normal  blood-serum.  The  final  actioo 
of  such  a  fluia  dep^ids  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  the  ferment  and  antiferment 
bodies  present. 

ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EXUDATES 

Animal  inoculations  for  determining  the  etiolosy  of  inflammatory  exudates 
have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  demonstration  of  tuberculosis.  As  is  well  known, 
tubercle  bacilli  are  found  only  in  a  small  minority  of  serous  and  even  punikot 
tuberculous  exudates.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bacilli  reach  the 
exudates  in  small  numbers  only,  being,  for  the  most  part,  retained  in  the  serous  mem- 
brane itself  or  in  the  fibrin  layers  formed  upon  it.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  bacilli 
in  these  cases  assume  the  granular  or  split  forms  that  are  hard  to  recognize,  or 
perhaps  they  lose  their  acid-fast  prop>erties.  In  such  case,  just  as  in  the  examina- 
tion of  sputum  and  urine,  animal  inoculations  must  be  used  for  a  final  diagnosis. 
This  metnod  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  so-called  idiopathic  pleurisies,  fol- 
lowing a  cold,  etc.,  are  reaUy  of  tuberculous  nature.  However,  the  statistical  data 
as  to  the  frequency  of  successful  animal  inoculations  in  this  type  of  cases  vaiy  very 
markedly.  This  is  in  all  probabilitv  due  to  the  diff'erent  technic  used  by  the  various 
observers.  The  most  important  element  in  achieving  success  in  such  inoculations 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  exudate,  the  necessity  for  this 
being  evident  from  the  small  content  of  such  exudates  in  bacilli.  At  least  10  cc.  of  the 
serous  exudate  should  be  used  in  inoculating  a  guinea-pig,  and  still  better  results  are 
obtained  when  20,  30,  or  even  more  cubic  centimeters  are  used.  Such  laise  quantities 
of  exudate  may,  however,  have  a  toxic  effect  upon  the  guinea-pig,  whicm  is  the  onhr 
type  of  animal  that  comes  into  consideration  in  these  experiments.  The  animab 
mav  succumb  to  the  toxic  effect  before  the  tuberculosis  has  had  time  to  develop, 
ana,  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  centrifuge  serous  exudates  and  use  only  the  sediment 
which  contains  most  of  the  bacilli  entangled  in  the  fibrin  fliakes  and  in  the  clumps 
of  leukocytes.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  injection  the  virulent 
portion  of  50  cc.  of  the  exudate.  For  other  technical  points  in  reference  to  the 
technic  of  animal  inoculations  see  p.  714,  dealing  with  the  examination  of  sputum. 

[Despite  Professor  Sahli's  logical  objections  to  the  clinical  value  of  cytodiagnosis, 
the  editor  inserts  in  the  following  a  note  which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Musgrave  for  the 
translation  of  the  last  edition: 

DIAGNOSTIC  VALUE   OF  PLEURAL  FLUIDS 

In  recent  years  many  investigators  in  Europe  have  done  a  large  amount  of 
work  with  reference  to  determining  the  cause  of  pleural  effusions,  and  two  new  and 
valuable  methods  of  investigation  have  been  puolished. 

In  1900  Widal  and  Ravaut  published  the  results  of  their  researches,  based  upon 
the  differential  enumeration  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  and  endothelial  cells 
found  in  the  sediments  of  serous  fluids,  and,  as  a  result,  have  formulated  the  following 
laws,  or  so-called  cytologic  formulas: 

1.  A  predominance  of  lymphocytes  means  a  tuberculous  effusion. 

2.  A  predominance  of  polynudear  leukocytes  means  an  effusion  of  an  acute 
infectious  origin. 

3.  A  large  number  of  endothelial  cells,  occurring  especially  in  sheets  or  plaques, 
means  a  mechanical  effusion  or  transudate. 

They  also  divide  tuberculous  pleurisy  into  two  classes:    the  primary  fomv 

1  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  Bd.  xcL 
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in   wbich  there  are  no  discoverabie  lesions  of  the  lunge,  and  the  BBcandazy  form, 
resultinE  from  an  underlining  tuberculous  lung  focus. 

In  tile  secondaty  variety  the  lymphocyti''  formiUa,  as  seen  in  the  primary  form, 

t  usuallr  hold  good,  but,  inutead,  the  sediment  is  almost  entirely  composed 

ells  and  detritus.     Of  the  distinguishable  cells,  a  large  proportioD 


Fif.  35B.— Lymphoeytoeia:  Cnt  of  primsiy  .-_.„— 

may  be  polynuclear.     This  difference  is  probably  dut 


1,   and   staphylococcus.     In   the   pneumococcus   variety   they   described   1 
ence  of  considerable  numbers  of  large  cells  having  phagoeytic  properti 


ft. I 


Fii.  360.— Ara 


ohTiuolmr  leukocyles  mid  large  p 
pTintographed  by  L.  S.  Brown). 


In  the  streptococcus  variety  these  cells  are  comparatively  few 
percentage  of  polynuclear  leukocytes  is  greater. 

These  formulas  have  been  extensively  investigated  by 
especially  in  France,  and  to  a  lesser  e.\tent  in  Germany,  and  havi 
found  correct.     Certain  modifications,  however,  must  be  taken 


number,  and  the 


observers, 
tlie  main,  been 
consideration. 
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The  chief  of  tbeec  modificationR,  which  has  been  pointed  out  eepeciAlly  1^  Kaonjn, 
is  that  lympbocTteB  may  also  predominate  in  transudateB  of  long  standing  or  near 
the  end  of  an  acute  infectious  case  where  the  process  is  subsiding  or  where  the  tB' 
fection  is  a  very  mild  one.  The  specific  gravity  and  the  amount  of  albumin  aid  ui 
in  eliminating  the  first  mentioned  of  these  conditions,  and  the  cUnic&l  evideDce 
usually  gives  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  process  in  the  second.  Iloth  of  these  eoodi- 
tions  are  rarely  met. 

In  the  first  week  or  t«n  da^  of  a  tuberculous  effusion  polynuckar  eleDKnu 
noa;^  predominate,  but  these  rapidly  disappear  and  give  place  to  a  purely  lympho- 
cytic formula. 

The  phagocytic  cells  mentioned  above  as  occurring  especially  in  the  caaa  d 
pneumococcus  origin  are  of  very  large  diameter  as  compared  with  the  other  rlc- 
roents  occurring  in  the  sedimeut,  and  the  writer  has  frequeutly  found  that  thej 
measure  as  much  as  20  /i.  These  cells  frequently  contain  partly  digested  poly- 
nuclear  and  other  cellular  elements,  which  can  easily  be  seen  included  in  tbrir 
protoplasm.  Their  occurrence  in  large  or  increasing  numbere  is  usually  *  |ind 
prognostic  sign;  and  their  absence,  together  with  the  preHence  of  bacteria,  iBueuilly 
a  warning  of  approaching  empyema.  From  the  observations  which  the  innrr 
has  been  able  to  make,  the  presence  of  polynuclears  in  a  proportion  of  over  90  p«r 


pbotocnipbed  br  L.  S.  Bro' 


t,  precedes  an  empyema  by  ooij  t 

cept  that  the  diapKMi 
ally  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  blood, 
s  tne  specific  gravity  and  the  amount  of  albumin.    This  blood  is  usiuOf 


cent.,  and  the  presence  of  bacteria  in 
few  days. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  formula  for  the  transudates  ei— -„-  - 
is  occaaiunally  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  ai 

accidental. 

In  addition  to  these  three  classes  of  fluids  we  hai-e  the  cancerous  cases.  Tb«» 
are  diflScuIt  to  diagnose,  since  the  majority  of  pathologists  agree,  the  writer  thinke, 
in  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  tliFTerentiate  tnc  so-called  cancer  cells  from  endolbelium. 
unless  actual  pieces  of  the  cancerous  tissue  can  be  isolated.  The  iodin  reacliw 
(showing  glycogenic  degeneration)  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  suggestii-e  of  the 
cancer  cells,  but  this  reaction  is  very  commonly  seen  in  the  endothelial  celh  of 
simple  transudates  and  in  other  conditions  whdre  endothelium  is  found. 

The  few  cases  of  cancer  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  study  have  shown  a  hub 
specific  gravity,  101S  or  over,  and  an  albumin  content  of  over  1.5  per  cent.  1m 
sediment  has  sliou-n  many  more  endothelial  cells  than  are  found  in  the  tubemilouB 
eases,  and  these  cells  are  often  found  in  plaques,  which  is  very  rare  in  tubercukets 
There  is  usually  a  much  larger  number  oi  lymphocytes  proportionally  than  in  the 
simple  transudates. 

In  addition  to  the  above  method  of  investigating  pleural  fluids,  to  whirfi  lbs 
writers  have  pjven  the  name  cytodiagnosis,  JouHset  has  published  a  new  proceifurc 
for  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  these  fluids,  to  whicb  be  haa  given  ttie  muw 
of  inoscopy,  and  which  is  of  value  in  some  caaes. 
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The  technic  of  cytodiagnosis  is  as  follows:  The  fluid  should  be  drawn  with 

the  usual  aseptic  precautions  into  sterilized  flasks  or  tubes.    If  it  is  already  clotted 

when  received  for  examination,  it  should  be  shaken  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod 

until  the  clot  is  thoroughly  contracted,  and  the  clot,  or  all  clots  of  lai^e  size,  should 

be  removed.     This  is  necessary  because  some  of  the  cellular  elements  are  entangled 

in  the   fibrinous  meshes,  and  by  contraction  of  the  clot  are  set  free.     Widal  and 

Ravaut  accomplished  the  process  of  defibrination  by  placing  sterilized  glass  pearls 

in  the   flask  and  shaking  the  fluid  thoroughly.     This  the  writer  does  not  believe 

is  essential  for  an  accurate  differential  estimate  of  the  cellular  elements.      The  fluid 

is  then   placed  in  centrifuge  tubes  and  centrifugalized  for  five  minutes,  at  least. 

The  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  gently  at  first,  and  when  only  a  small  amount 

remains,  the  tube  is  inverted  for  a  few  seconds.     A  few  drops  will  adhere  to  the 

side.      The  sediment  is  stirred  thoroughly  with  a  small  platinum  loop,  the  sides 

of  the  glass  being  rubbed  to  remove  adherent  portions.    When  the  sediment  is 

thoroughly  mixed  with  the  few  drops  of  fluid  remaining  after  decantation,  a  drop 

of  the  mixture  is  removed  with  the  platinum  loop,  and  a  cover-slip  smear  made. 

This  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  or  by  gently  heating  the  preparation.     (Heating 

to  the  boiling-point  will  spoil  it.) 

Many  metnods  of  fixing  and  staining  these  preparations  have  been  used  by  the 
various  investigators.  Alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  vapor,  and  osmic  acid  have 
been  used  as  fixative  agents.  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  hematoxylin  and  eosin,  methy- 
lene-blue  and  eosin,  iSflBer's  blue,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  stains  have  been 
employed.  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  careful  differential  staining  is  not 
necessary,  but  from  the  writer's  observations  he  cannot  agree  with  them,  for  the 
reason  that  careful  differential  staining  of  the  protoplasm  and  granules  of  the  poly- 
nuclear  elements  is  essential,  since  the  nuclei  of  these  elements  are  often  globular 
when  the  cell  is  de^nerated,  and  they  may  be  mistaken  for  lymphocytes. 

The  method  oi  staining  which  has  given  the  best  results  in  the  hands  of  the  writer 
is  practised  as  follows: 

Cover  the  preparation  with  a  staining  fluid  composed  of: 

Wright's  blood-stain 3  parts 

Pure  methyl-alcohol 1  part. 

ADow  this  mixture  to  remain  on  the  preparation  twenty  to  forty-five  seconds, 
then  dilute  it  with  8  or  10  drops  of  water,  ana  allow  it  to  stAnd  one  to  two  minutes. 
Wash  very  gently,  preferably  by  flooding  the  slide  with  a  dropper.  Do  this  four 
or  five  times,  allowmg  the  water  to  remain  on  the  slide  a  few  seconds  each  time. 
Vigorous  or  forcible  washing  will  destroy  the  film  and  spoil  the  preparation.  Diy 
the  preparation  by  holding  it  between  the  thumb  ana  forefinger  and  waving  it 
through  the  Bunsen  or  alcohol  flame.  Do  not  attempt  to  blot  the  preparation  or 
heat  it  above  the  temperature  which  the  fingers  will  bear.  Mount  in  xylol  balsam 
and  examine  with  an  oil-immersion  lens. 

Inoscopy  is  practised  as  follows: 

1.  The  fluid  should  be  drawn  with  aseptic  precautions  into  sterilized  flasks 
(Erlenmeyer  flasks  preferably).  At  least  100  cc.  should  be  taken,  although  results 
may  sometimes  be  ootained  with  much  smaller  amounts.  Allow  the  fluid  thus  taken 
to  clot. 

2.  Shake  the  fluid  gently  to  contract  the  clot  as  much  as  possible  and  then 
wash  it,  on  a  piece  of  sterile  linen  or  fine  gauze  wrapped  over  the  end  of  a  funnel,  imtil 
all  serum  is  washed  away. 

3.  Remove  the  clot  or  clots  with  a  sterile  spatula,  and  place  them  in  a  small 
flask  with  sufficient  of  the  following  fluid  to  digest  them: 

Pepsin 2  gm. 

Pure  glycerin. 

Strong  HCl of  each     10  cc. 

Sodium  fluorid 3  gm. 

Distilled  water 2000  cc. 

The  necessary  amount  of  this  fluid  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  size  of  the  clot 
to  be  digested,  but  in  most  cases  20  or  30  cc.  are  sufficient.  A  freshly  prepared 
pepsin  (HCl  solution^  apparentlv  serves  as  well  as  the  above  fluid,  but  will  not  keep 
on  standing  as  the  above  fluid  cloes. 

4.  T]&ce  the  above  preparation  in  the  incubator  or  oven  until  the  clot  is  digested. 
A  temperature  of  37°  C.  for  two  or  three  hours  will  suffice,  but  the  time  is  shortened 
if  it  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50°  C. 
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5.  When  the  clot  has  disappeared,  pour  the  mixture  into  centrifuge  tubes  and 
centrifugaiize  for  five  to  ten  minutes.  Decant  the  supernatant  fluid  as  described 
under  C^ytodiagnosis. 

6.  Make  a  cover-slip  preparation  and  stain  it  for  tubercle  bacilli.  Care,  bow- 
ever,  should  be  taken  not  to  decolorize  too  long — one-half  to  three-quaiten  of  a 
minute  with  Gabbett's  solution  is  sufficient.     Dry  and  mount. 

The  majority  of  the  bacilli  foimd  by  this  method  are  shorter  and  bitjader,  as 
a  rule,  than  the  tubercle  bacilli  usually  seen  in  sputum,  and  some  are  paler  red,  but 
all  forms  occur.  These  bacilli  may  occur  singly  or  in  groups.  The  largest  part  of 
the  sediment  consists  of  undigested  nuclei  and  a  small  amount  of  detritus. 

Observations  i   made  by  the  writer  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Massadiusette 
General  Hospital  on  72  cases  examined  with  reference  to  physical  properties,  al- 
bumin, animal  inoculation,  inoscopy,  and  cytodiagnosis  resulted  as  follows:    51 
cases  were  classed  as  tuberculous;   46  of  these  were  classified  as  primary  and  5  as 
secondary  (bacilli  in  the  sputum).     Of  the  46  secondary  cases,  50  per  cent.  (23  case5) 
were  proved  tuberculous  by  one  or  more  tests,  viz.,  gumea-pig  inoculation,  inoecopy, 
or  operation.     Animal  inoculation  was  positive  in   15  cases  (32  per  cent.),  aod 
inoscopy  in  10  out  of  22  cases  examinee!  by  this  method.     One  case  was  pro\-ed 
at  operation.     In  5  of  the  23  improved  cases  the  examination  of  the  fluid  probably 
led  to  faulty  conclusions.    There  were  12  acute  infectious  cases,  all  showing  a 
predominance  of  polynuclear  leukocytes.     Six  followed  pneumonia,  1  infection  of 
the  lung,  3  started  from  unknown  sources,  1  from  trauma,  and  1  from  abscess  of  the 
liver.    There  were  5  cases  of  simple  transudate:   4  due  to  cardiac  disease  and  1  to 
nephritis.    There  were  3  cancerous  cases:   2  positive  and  1  doubtful,  all  foUowii^ 
cancer  of  the  breast. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  this  subject  the  writer  thinks  that  we  are  justified 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  routine  and  systematic  examination  of  pleural  fluids 
will  aid  us  greatly  in  diagnosis  and  in  determining  the  etiology  of  pleurisy.  Of  the 
methods  of  which  he  has  spoken,  cytodiagnosis  is  the  only  one  wmch  can  easily  be 
employed  clinically.  Animal  inoculation,  inoscopy,  and  culture  methods  can  be 
employed  oftly  in  the  laboratory.  Cytodiagnosis  is  not  accurate  in  e\'erT  case  any 
more  than  any  other  clinical  method,  but  the  writer  thinks  he  is  justified  in  saying 
that  it  is  sufficiently  acciuute,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  histoiy 
and  bedside  examination,  to  justify  its  use  as  a  routine  procedure.  In  some  owes 
it  has  not  only  been  of  more  than  probable  diagnostic  value,  but  has  given  us  posi- 
tive and  signal  results.  Routine  exaiirmation  of  pleural  fluids  will  not  only  enable 
us  to  study  the  question  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  with  reference  to  etiolo^  and 
diagnosis,  but  will  establish  a  basis  upon  which  accurate  prognostic  statistics  can 
subsequently  be  based. — Percy  Musgrave.] 

OSMOTIC  PRESSURE  OF  FLUIDS  OBTAINED  BY  PUNCTURE 

The  osmotic  pressure  of  these  fluids  is  obtained  in  a  marmer  similar  to  that 
employed  for  the  blood.  (See  pp.  662  et  seq.  and  845.)  This  method  of  study  has  not 
yielded  practical  results.  Ketly  and  Torcfay  ^  state  that  exudates  and  transudates 
cannot  be  differentiated  by  variations  in  their  osmotic  pressure.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  lower  the  osmotic  pressure  of  an  exudate  or  transudate  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  blood,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  the  speedy  absorption 
of  the  fluid.  In  reference  to  the  freezing-points  of  these  pathologic  fluids,  it  may 
be  stated  that  they  are  exceedingly  variable,  and  may  be  far  above  or  betow  that 
of  the  blood.  This  is  due  not  orily  to  the  initial  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
particular  fluids,  but  also  to  the  different  stages  of  osmotic  interchange  at  which 
they  are  examined. 

DETAILS  OF  EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURES  IN  DIFFERENT 

DISEASES 

EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURES  OF  THE  PLEURA 

The  most  im|K)rtant  rule  for  exploratory  as  well  as  for  therapeutic  puncture  of 
the  pleural  cavity  is  to  avoid  introducing  the  needle  too  near  the  upper  or  too  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  fluid.  If  we  puncture  too  low,  the  needle  frequently  only 
goes  through  both  layers,  bounding  the  pleural  complementary  sinus,  these  bein^ 
stuck  together  with  fibrin.     If  we  puncture  too  high,  we  are  apt  to  penetrate  the 

*  Trans.  Mass.  Med.  Soc,  1904.  2  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  bcdx. 
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compressed  lung,  for  the  latter  often  causes  a  dulness  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 
Naturally,  there  are  no  generally  applicable  rules  for  the  place  of  exploratory  punc- 
ture, but  we  must  follow  the  results  of  physical  examination  and  pimcture  at  a 
point  'where  we  find  decided  dulness,  diminished  or  bronchial  breathing',  and  dimin- 
ished fremitus.  Generally  speaking,  however,  in  typical  pleural  exudations  we 
select  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space  in  the  anterior  axillary  line,  or  else  the 
area  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  In  a  test  pimcture  of  the  pleura  it  is 
esi>eciaUy  important  to  palpate  carefully  by  moving  the  needle  up  and  down,  and 
so  determine  by  its  mobility  whether  it  has  penetrated  a  large  cavity,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  select  the  best  spot  for  a  therapeutic  puncture  or  for  the 
drainage  of  a  pleural  empyema,  and  so  avoid  penetrating  the  lung  or  the  diaphragm. 
(See  the  following  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  pleural  empyema  and  pul- 
monary abscess.) 

The  diagnosis  of  pneiunothorax,  supported  by  the  results  of  a  physical  examina- 
tion,  can  sometimes  be  corroborated  by  an  exploratory  puncture.  But  the  aspira- 
tion of  air  is  not  the  only  finding  to  he  considered  in  this  case,  for  air  may  be  ob- 
tained not  only  from  the  pneimaothorax,  but  also  from  a  bronchus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  complete  mobility  of  the  needle  in  the  air  space  ("  palpatory  puncture") 
is  the  determining  factor  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  pneumothorax,  whereas  the  aspira- 
tion of  air  mixed  with  a  mucous  secretion  shows  that  the  cannula  has  entered  the 
lumen  of  a  bronchus. 

Intrapleural  Pressure  and  Its  Measurement  In  Pleural  Exudates  and  in  Pneumo- 
thorax 

The  pressure  of  a  pleural  exudate  is  determined  by  connecting  the  cannula  used 
in  the  exploratory  puncture  with  a  water  manometer;  it  is  still  easier  and  simpler  to 
use  the  tube  which  connects  the  cannula  with  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of 
the  exudate  as  a  manometer  by  raising  its  open  end,  siier  it  has  been  filled  with  the 
exudate,  imtil  the  fluid  ceases  to  escape  from  it.  Then  the  height  of  the  tube  above 
the  level  of  the  puncture  is  measured  m  centimeters.  If  the  end  of  the  tube  must  be 
depressed  below  the  puncture  hole  to  allow  the  exudate  to  escape,  the  figures  ob- 
tained indicate  negative  pressure;  if  it  must  be  raised  above  it,  the  figures  indicate 
the  positive  pressure  existing  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  pressure  of  a  pleural  exudate  depends  upon  two  factors,  one  being  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid  reaching  from  the  opening  of  the  cannula  to 
the  upper  level  of  the  fluid,  the  other  the  tension  exercised  upon  the  fluid  by  the 
tissues  surrounding  it.  If  D  stand  for  the  total  pressure,  h  for  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  at  the  level  of  the  cannula,  and  s  for  the  tension  exercised  by  the  tissues 
containing  the  exudate,  then 

D  =  h  +  8. 

If  the  mechanical  relations  existing  in  the  pleural  exudates  are  to  be  analyzed,  the 
values  h  and  «  can  with  ease  be  estimated  separately.  The  hydrostatic  pressure 
by  the  definition  is  equal  to  a  column  of  fluid  of  the  same  height  as  the  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  puncture  to  the  highest  level  of  the  fluid.  This  distance  can  be 
estimated  directly  in  centimeters  from  the  data  of  the  physical  examination.  As 
only  slight  difi"erence6  exist  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  various  exudates 
and  that  of  water,  the  figures  obtained  give  accurately  enough  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure measured  in  terms  of  a  column  of  water.  If,  now,  this  value  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  pressure  obtained  manometrically  at  the  site  of  the  puncture,  the 
tension  pressure,  which  may  be  positive  or  negative,  is  obtained.     The  tension 

Sressure  may  hkewise  be  measured  directly  by  determining  how  far  the  level  of  the 
uid  in  the  ascending  branch  of  the  manometer  rises  above  or  sinks  below  the  level 
of  the  fluid  in  the  thorax,  as  determined  by  the  physical  examination.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  level  of  the  puncture  is  not  used  in  this  determination.  If 
the  aspirating  tube  be  used  instead  of  the  manometer,  the  level  which  its  open  end 
must  reach  just  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  fluid  is  used  as  the  point  of  measurement. 
If  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  of  the  fluid  in  the  manometer  be  above  the 
level  of  the  fluid  in  the  thorax,  the  tension  pressure  is  positive;  if  it  does  not  reach 
that  level  that  element  of  the  total  pressure  is  negative.  Both  methods,  of  course, 
depend  upon  one  and  the  same  principle,  as  will  he  seen  from  a  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  above  equation,  and  their  results  agree  with  each  other.  D.  Gerhardt 
used  the  latter  method,  while  the  same  values  are  determined  in  the  author's  clinic 
by  means  of  subtracting  the  value  for  the  pressure  of  fluid  from  the  general  pressure 
as  explained  above. 
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D.  Gerhardt  ^  has  properly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  state- 
ments concerning  the  positive  pressure  of  pleural  exudates  have  reference  onlj 
to  the  total  pressure.  If  the  tension  pressure  alone,  i,  e.,  the  total  pressure  znixiut 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  fluid,  be  considered,  it  is  found  to  be,  in  the  nu^o^ty 
of  cases,  a  negative  quantity,  even  when  a  recent  large  exudate  causing  niarked 
dyspnea  is  present.  The  figures  for  negative  pressure  obtained  in  these  cases  range, 
according  to  Gerhardt,  from  — 2  to  — 20  cm.  of  water.  This  phenomenon  is  in  pait 
explained  by  the  compression  of  the  lung  through  the  increasing  exudate  if  the  former 
has  not  been  rendered  incompressible  by  adhesions  or  by  inmtration.  This  factor, 
however,  explains  only  why  tne  pressure  in  (question  does  not  necessarily  overoome 
atmospheric  pressure,  that  is,  is  not  necessarily  a  positive  Quantity.  The  negative 
figures  obtained  for  the  tension  pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ejq>lained  by  Ger* 
hardt's  experiments.  He  found  that  when  the  pleural  cavities  of  a  dog  were  being 
gradually  filled  with  an  increasing  quantity  oi  fluid,  the  tension  pressure  after  s 
temporary  rise  rapidly  sank  to  the  normal  negative  values;  it  became  permanent^ 
positive  only  in  the  presence  of  Lar;^  amounts  of  fluid,  which  led  to  urgent  dyqxiet, 
rapidly  terminating  in  death  if  relief  were  not  given.  Gerhardt  explains  these 
findings  by  assuming  that  with  the  increase  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  the  aoimil, 
ui^ged  on  hy  the  stimulus  of  suffocation,  expands  its  thorax  more  and  more,  tendizig 
to  nold  it  in  the  position  of  inspiration.  He  thinks  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
formation  of  a  pleural  exudate,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  dyspnea  or,  as  Gerhardt  pots 
it,  because  of  the  dyspnea,  not  only  the  tension  pressure,  but  even  the  total  pressure, 
may  remain  n^ative,  however  large  the  amount  of  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity 
may  be.  This  useful  drop  in  the  pressure  is  produced  by  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  soimd  side  of  the  chest,  with  its  increased  respiratory  excursions,  as  well  as  uf 
the  expansion  of  the  affected  side.  The  marked  expansion  of  the  healthy  side  of 
the  chest  accounts  for  the  dislocation  of  the  heart,  even  if  negative  pressure  ac- 
company the  presence  of  the  exudate,  because  the  diminution  in  pressure  produced 
by  the  marked  respiratory  movements  of  the  healthy  side  may  often  be  greater 
than  in  the  affected  pleural  cavity.  Of  course,  the  displacement  of  the  heart  is 
likewise  favored  by  the  positive  element  of  pressure,  the  hydrostatic  factor,  which 
exists  only  on  the  affected  side  of  the  chest.  It  is  this  negative  total  pressure  of 
exudates  that  makes  simple  puncture  of  the  pleural  cavity  without  the  use  of  an 
aspirating  apparatus  dangerous.  The  danger,  which  the  author  has  often  pointed 
out  in  his  chnical  lectures,  may  be  present  even  in  the  case  of  recent  laree  exudates. 
The  puncture  hole  may  eive  access  to  air,  which  rushes  in  because  of  uie  negative 
pressure,  and  an  artificialpneumothorax  be  thus  produced.  This  accident  is  especi- 
ally liable  to  happen  if  a  high  intercostal  space  be  selected  for  the  exploratory  punc- 
ture, so  that  the  diaphragm  may  be  surely  avoided.  At  such  levels  the  positire 
element  of  the  pressure,  the  hydrostatic  effect  of  the  colunm  of  fluid,  is  less  apt 
to  overcome  the  negative  element,  the  tension  pressure  of  the  tissues  containing 
the  exudate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  even  if  the  total  pressure  be  posi- 
tive in  the  expiratory  phase,  it  must  of  necessity  always  become  n^ative  in  the 
inspiratory  phase,  if  the  lung  be  not  at  a  complete  standstill  because  of  the  exudate; 
otherwise  no  breathing  is  possible.  Hence  the  well-known  but  occasionally  neglected 
rule,  always  to  precede  an  exploratory  pimcture  of  the  pleural  cavity  by  settiflg 
the  aspirating  apparatus  at  work  ana  continuing  suction  at  least  until  the  tube 
for  the  escape  of  the  fluid  has  become  completely  filled.  After  the  latter  has  been 
accomplished,  the  suction  may  be  stopped,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  which  now  acts  ae  a  siphon,  any  higher  thim  the  level  at  which  the  fluid 
still  escapes  from  the  pleural  cavity. 

Of  course,  the  circumstances  which  favor  the  formation  of  a  negative  presme 
in  the  presence  of  a  pleural  exudate  aro  modified  if,  instead  of  soft  and  elastic  wa&» 
the  space  containing  the  exudate  be  inclosed  by  firm  adhesions,  or  if  the  hmg  bii 
become  inelastic  because  of  infiltration.  In  such  a  case  even  a  moderate  exudate 
may  lead  ^  to  the  formation  of  positive  pressure  as  high  as  its  uppermost  level 
But  this  is  simply  a  local  phenomenon,  while  the  intrathoracic  pressure  bmnd 
the  limits  of  the  exudate  may  not  be  affected  at  all  or  may  sink  because  of  the 
effects  of  dyspnea,  as  Gerhardt  has  shown.  The  presence  of  a  localized  positive 
pressure  need  not,  of  course,  interfere  at  all  with  the  respiratonr  function  of  the 
affected  side  of  the  chest,  even  though  this  pressure  remain  positive  during  the  in- 
spiratory phase. 

Of  course,  a  different  condition  of  affairs  is  present  in  an  open  pneumothorax, 

1  D.  Gerhardt,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Schmiedeberg  Festschrift 
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In  ^rhich  case  t^gb  pressure  values,  rising  to  5  or  6  cm.  in  terms  of  a  cplumn  of  water, 
are  formed  during  the  inspiratory  phase,  additional  air  being  aspirated  through  the 
perforation  so  long  as  the  pressure  in  the  cavity  continues  to  be  diminished  by  the 
mechanical  effects  of  dyspnea,  as  explained  by  Gerhardt.  After  a  few  inspirations 
the  pressure  in  these  cases  at  the  height  of  the  inspiration  becomes  not  less  than 
the  external  atmospheric  pressure,  and  remains  positive  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
zespiratoiy  cycle.  The  pressure,  in  other  words,  oscillates  between  zero  in  the  in- 
spiration and  the  positive  values  named  above  during  expiration,  bein^  thus  almost 
constantly  positive.  This  explains  the  intense  dyspnea  from  which  patients  afflicted 
with  this  type  of  pneumothorax  suffer  early  in  the  disease,  before  any  accommoda- 
tion to  the  changed  condition  has  taken  place.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  patient 
is  yet  able  to  live  and  breathe  in  the  presence  of  an  intrapleural  pressure  oscillating 
between  zero  and  high  positive  values  is  explained  only  by  the  compensating  increase 
in  the  respiratory  excursions  of  the  healthy  side,  in  which  n^ative  pressure  is  main- 
tained by  increased  expansion  of  the  thorax,  in  spite  of  the  displacement  of  the 
mediastinal  contents  in  that  direction. 

As  soon  as  the  perforation  accompanying  an  open  pneumothorax  is  closed,  the 
conditions  resemble  those  existing  in  the  casq,  of  a  pleural  exudate.  If  fluid  be 
present  in  addition  to  the  air,  the  tension  pressure  must  here  likewise  be  distinguished 
from  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  fluid. 

When  a  fluid  effusion  appears  in  an  open  pneumothorax,  the  tension  pressure  may 
become  positive  in  the  inspiratory  phase,  wnile  the  total  pressure  may  be  positive 
throughout  the  respiratory  cycle;  however,  these  conditions,  which,  of  course, 
exclude  all  respiratory  function  on  the  diseased  side,  need  not  exist  on  the  unaffected 
side  of  the  thorax. 

The  peculiar  conditions  of  pressure  that  exist  with  a  recently  formed  open 
pneumothorax  not  only  lead  to  extreme  dyspnea,  dangerous  to  life,  but  must  also 
De  considered  from  the  therapeutic  standpoint.     UnverrirLt  has  proposed  to  treat 
these  patients  by  establishing  communication  between  the  affected  side  of  the 
chest  and  the  external  air,  thus  converting  the  condition  into  a  completely  open 
pneumothorax.     This  proposal  seems  reasonable  at  first  sight,  because  the  opera- 
tion does  away  with  any  excess  of  pressure  over  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  pleural 
cavity.    The  author,  however,  has  had  experience  in  one  such  case,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  com](Metely  open  pneumothorax  by  inserting  a  large  drainage-tube 
through  the  chest- wall,  thus  establishing  free  communication  with  the  external  air. 
The  results  showed  that  the  ciicumstances  were  not  at  all  so  simple  as  imagined 
by  Unverricht,  for  the  condition  of  the  patient  became  much  more  serious  immedi- 
ately after  this  procedure.     In  fact,  the  danger  of  a  complete  pneumothorax  has 
been  recognized  generally  by  the  surgeons  and  is'  illustrated  by  their  disinclination 
to  operate  through  the  pleural  cavity  in  affections  of  the  esophagus  or  of  the  lungs. 
It  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  causing  a  pneumothorax  that  Sauerbruch's  poeitive 
pressure  cabinet  and  Bauer's  negative  pressure  technic  were  devised.  ^  In  the  case 
mentioned  above  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  again  somewhat  improved  as 
soon  as  the  the  previous  state  of  affairs  was  reestablished  by  shutting  off  the  lumen 
of  the  drainage-tube  by  means  of  a  pinch  cock.    It  was  then  noticed  that  the  patient 
could  breathe  to  the  best  advantage  when  the  communication  with  the  external 
air  was  moderately  reduced,  dyspnea  becoming  greater  as  soon  as  the  tube  was 
completely  open  or  shut.     Indeed,  if  the  tube  was  opened  to  its  full  extent,  the 
patient  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  immediate  death  by  suffocation.     However 
paradoxic  it  may  seem,  yet  the  expiratory  rise  of  pressure  which  could  be  brought  on 
Dy  narrowing  the  lumen  of  the  tube  in  the  above  case,  and  which  normally  forms  in  an 
open  pneumothorax  contains  a  favorable  as  well  as  a  dangerous  element.     This  is 
probaoly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  danger  of  the  completely  open  pneumo- 
thorax consists  in  the  tendency  of  the  air  inspired  by  the  healthy  lung  to  oscillate 
between  the  healthy  and  the  affected  side.    The  unaffected  lung,  insteadof  obtaining 
fresh  supplies  of  air  through  the  trachea,  is  filled  with  the  air  which  is  partially  viti- 
ated by  tne  respiratoiy  exchange  taking  place  in  the  affected  lung,  that  is,  with  the 
** oscillating  air,"  as  Brauer  has  termed  it.     During  expiration  the  healthy  lung 
piunps  part  of  its  own  vitiated  air  into  the  lung  of  the  affected  side,  and  receives 
some  of  it  back  again  with  the  next  inspiration.     In  addition,  it  is  probable  that,  by 
narrowing  the  communication  with  the  external  air  to  a  certain  degree,  as  is  done 
by  diminishing  the  liunen  of  the  tube  passed  through  the  perforation,  it  is  possible 
to  hit  upon  a  point  which  enables  the  affected  lung  to  participate  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  respiratory  fimction.    This  is  the  case  when  the  opemng  in  the  tube  and  the 
valve-like  opening  in  the  lung  are  of  such  a  degree  as  to  result  in  a  certain  expansion 
of  the  lung  in  inspiration;  while  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  does 
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not  immediately  escape  through  the  tube  in  the  expiratory  phase  enables  it  to 
exercise  a  certam  pressure  upon  the  lung,  and  thus  help  in  expelling  some  of  the  air 
from  it. 

The  author's  rule,  therefore,  in  case  he  has  to  deal  with  a  recent  open  pneumo- 
thorax of  the  type  discussed  above,  is  not  to  open  the  pleural  cavity  completely 
to  the  external  air,  biit  to  puncture  the  pleural  sac  by  means  of  a  trocar  provided 
with  a  stop-cock,  and  then  to  regulate  the  entrance  of  air  until  the  best  possible  ex- 
tent of  respiratory  function  is  established  in  the  affected  lung.  So  far  as  the  pnt- 
titioner  is  concerned,  the  best  instrument  for  use  in  emeigency  is  the  tpocar  thai 
usiially  accompanies  Potain's  apparatus  for  the  exploratory  pimcture  of  the  pleura, 
the  lateral  opening  of  the  trocar  which  usually  serves  for  the  escape  of  fluid  beiM 
previously  closed.  Another  procedure  is  to  introduce  a  drainage-tube,  such  as  is  used 
m  Bulau's  method  of  drainmg  the  pleural  cavity,  and  then  to  regulate  the  size  of 
the  lumen  by  means  of  a  pinch-cock  fastened  to  the  tube,  until  the  most  fa\x)rable 
conditions  for  carrying  on  the  respiration  have  been  established.  Instead  of  iMia 
the  pinch-cock,  the  degree  of  communication  with  the  external  air  may  be  reguktea 
by  plunging  the  open  end. of  the  tube  into  a  vessel  filled  with  some  liquid,  the  amoant 
of  mterference  with  the  free  communication  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  the  atmoF- 
phere  depending  upon  the  depth  to  wliich  the  tube-  is  plunged  into  the  liquid.  In 
the  author's  opinion,  the  best  procedure  is  to  use  the  trocar,  which  has  advantagw 
over  the  use  of  the  drainage-tube  because  the  instrument  may  be  reintroduced 
every  other  day  in  a  new  spot  where  better  conditions  for  eflfectiial  respiration  may 
be  procured;  the  drainage-tube,  on  the  other  hand,  may  become  loosened  by  the 
accumulation  of  pus  about  it,  and  thus  be  no  longer  air-tight,  so  that  regulation  of 
the  degree  of  interference  with  the  escape  of  air  is  no  longer  possible.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, of  course,  to  change  the  tube  from  one  place  to  another,  because  it  leav^  behiiid 
it  a  widely  open  perforation  which  does  away  with  all  possibility  of  afifecting  the 
pressure  conditions  inside  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  occurrence  of  sudden  death  in  the  presence  of  pleuritic  exudates,  asi<ie 
from  the  possible  hydrostatic  pressure  upon  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  especi- 
ally the  veins,  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  patient,  is  thought  by  Gerhanit 
to  be  due  to  sudden  failure  of  the  inspiratory  forces.  Oif  course,  in  cases  of  very 
extensive  exudate,  which  may  have  at  first  become  compensated  for  by  the  expan^wn 
of  the  affected  side  of  the  thorax,  thus  mechanically  producihg  negative  tensioo 
pressure  or  even  a  negative  total  pressure,  there  may  thus  suddenly  arise  a  hi^ 
positive  pressure  involving  the  lungs  of  both  the  affected  and  the  healthy  side,  a? 
well  as  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  Such  pressure,  of  course,  is  quite  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  life. 

EXPLORATORY      PUNCTURES      TO     DEMONSTRATE      PULHONARY 

CAVITIES 

In  addition  to  physical  signs,  it  is  sometimes  very  desirable,  especially  for  de- 
ciding upon  an  operative  procedure,  to  make  use  of  exploratory  punctures,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  pulmonary  cavities  (tuberculous  cavities,  bronchiectases,  and 
abscess  cavities)  and  to  determine  their  exact  position  and  size.  This  natiirallt 
succeeds  only  wlien  the  cavities  are  filled  with  purulent  exudate.  It  is,  therpfore, 
advisable  to  undertake  the  puncture  at  a  time  when  the  patient  has  not  expector- 
ated for  a  long  period.  Since  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  material  may  be  obtained 
from  a  bronchus  in  bronchial  catarrh,  it  is  important  to  withdraw  as  large  amounts 
of  pus  as  possible,  and  to  determine  by  slight  movements  of  the  needle  whether 
the  latter  has  penetrated  a  large  cavity,  an  attempt  that  will  succeed  only  wben 
the  cavities  are  situated  superficially.  The  contents  of  pulmonary  cavities  are 
usually  offensive  in  odor;  for  this  reason  the  determination  of  the  odor  of  the  material 
witlidrawn  by  the  puncture,  and  its  identification  ^ith  the  odor  of  the  sputum,  are 
sometimes  of  considerable  significance. 

Quite  as  important  a  question,  in  cases  where  we  have  determined  the  existence 
of  a  cavity,  is  whether  the  cavity  is  really  situated  within  the  limg  or  is  part  d  an 
empyema,  the  indications  for  operative  interference  often  depending  upon  such  » 
distinction.  The  depth  from  which  the  pus  is  withdrawn  will  often  be  an  important 
consideration  in  settHng  this  question.  We  determine  this  depth  by  succesrif^ 
aspirations,  pushing  the  needle  little  by  little  back  and  forth.  The  characteristies 
of  the  pus  may  also  sometimes  be  employed  for  determining  the  position  of  the  a^ 
cimiulation;  if  it  be  rather  slimy,  it  is  probably  partly  derived  from  an  intrapul- 
monary  cavity,  which  is  stiU  lined  with  mucous  membrane  (bronchiectasis).  It 
may  also  be  noted  that  the  pus  of  abscess  cavities  and  tuberculous  cavities  is  not 
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against  an  empyema; 
stre  absent  anci  tli&t  w 
withdrawn  at  the  Earn 
of  the  withdrawn  pus 
not  the  case,  ne  mm 
material  come  from  a 
f  unuahee  certain  dati 
formed  like  a  sputun: 
crystals,  etc.).  (See 
BLf^ainat  empyema,  am 


air  and  pus  a^ues  in  favor  of  an  intrapulmonary  cavitv  and 

provided,  of  course,  that  the  physical  signs  of  a  pneumo thorax 

e  are  sure  that  the  syringe  is  air-tif:ht.     The  air  must  also  be 

time  and  from  the  aame  depths  as  the  pus,  and  tlie  amount 

luat  prove  the  existence  of  a  pathologi  ccavity.     If  this  be 

always  consider  the  possibility  that  the  air  and  purulent 

bronchus.    The  microscopic  examination  of  the  purulent  fluid 

about  the  nature  of  the  cavity.    Such  an  examination  is  per- 

examination  (elastic  fibers,  tubercle  bacilli,  and  other  bacteria, 

J.  703  et  eeq.)     The  presence  of  elastic  fibers  argues  especially 

in  favorof  a  destructive  pulmonary  lesion,  i.  e.,  cavity  fonna- 
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In  exploratory  puncture  of  the  pericardium,  injury  to  the  heart  is  best  avoided 
by  introducing  the  cannula  almost  in  the  sa^ttal  plane,  and  directed  but  slightly 
toward  the  median  Une.  The  puncture  should  be  made  at  the  left  border  of  the 
cardiac  dulness  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  apex-beat,  in  case  the  latter  be  present. 
The  pleura  is  not  considered  because  no  untoward  result  occurs  if  it  be  punctured. 


even  in  case  no  adhesions  have  formed  between  its  costal  and  pericardial  surfaces- 
According  to  Dobert,'  however,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  puncture  in  tlus  location 
gives  a  negative  result,  and  in  which  the  fluid  may  be  more  easily  reached  through 
the  fourth  intercostal  space  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  The  only  cases  in  which 
tlus  procedure  is  apphcable  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  very  pronounced  and  un- 


Padetalau 

He»rt 


Fid.  363.— Trann'Fn 


■  periordial  e: 


doubted  pericardial  widening  of  the  cardiac  dulness  toward  the  right.  In  this 
situation  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  uncomfortably  close,  and  their  thin 
walls  might  easily  be  injured  by  the  cannula.  Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  is 
much  less  risky  if  the  sac  be  punctured  from  the  left  side,  and  this  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  procedure  of  choice.  Yet  even  in  this  situation  no  point  can  be  named 
"  Beriin.  kUn.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  18. 
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that  is  suited  for  paracontesis  in  all  cases.  The  needle  is  hert  iotrodufed  in  the 
sagittal  direction  at  the  most  external  limit  of  the  superficial  dulne*s.  The  choice 
or  the  intercostal  s|>acc  should  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  diaphra^^;  in  casn 
normal  in  this  respect  the  exudate  is  best  reached  through  the  nfth  spare;  H  tbe 
diaphragm  be  low,  on  the  other  liand,  the  xixth  space  sliould  be  chosen.  The  cannula 
must  be  cautiously  introduced,  and  the  intrwiuction  must  be  suspended  at  the 
moment  when  resistance  is  no  longer  encountered  or  the  heart  i.^  felt  beating  a^ninst 
the  instrument.  Since  the  danger  of  injuring  a  coronary  artery  or  the  b«art  itself 
(tearing  of  the  thia-walled  portions  of  the  heart  upon  the  cannula.  Kraoecker's 
"co6rdinaticin  center")  is  not  to  be  deBpised  and  cannot  certainly  be  avoided,  tbe 
Butlior  does  not  advocate  exploratory  puncture  of  the  pericardium  tor  purely  diag- 
nostic purposes.  He  believes  it  should  be  employed  chiefly  in  those  cases  of  large 
pericardial  exudate  In  which  there  is  an  urgent  indication  for  the  rF'nio\'al  of  (be 
fluid,  and  then  a  point  must  be  selected  at  which  the  cannula  may  readily  enier  tbe 


Fig.  3S4.— Sagittal  Kction  of  a  ptrimrdial  enidate  {Curachmann). 

>  btr 

,^ ._.  . I  iJohns 

Hopkins  Ho.Hpital  Bulletin,  1907,  vol.  xviii,  ISItl),  which  gives  original  pictum  of 
croas-sectjous  of  cadavers  and  reproduces  the  well-known  cross- sect  ions  obtained  bj 
PirogoS  from  a  cadaver  with  a  pericardial  exudate, 

EXPLORATORY    PUNCTURE    OF    OTTRATHORAQC  AND  ABDOHINAL 
TXraiORS  AND  CYSTS 

Both  in  solid  tumors  and  in  those  with  fluid  contents  exploratory  puncture  "ill 
afford  useful  data—in  the  one  case  by  the  demonstration  of  cliaracterutic  morj^ 
logic  tumor  elements,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  demonstration  of  fluid  which  can 
be  accurately  examined. 

So  far  as  the  technical  details  arc  concerned,  it  is  almost  always  a  good  rule  lo 
puncture  a  tumor  only  in  those  places  where  it  lies  superficially  accoiSing  to  pal- 
pation and  percussion.  It  is  not  wise  to  puncture  through  the  intestine,  although 
experience  has  shown  that  such  a  ptuicture  with  a  very  fine  needle  will  probably  nut 
cause  any  damage.     (See  p.  !)1 ).) 

The  diagnostic  value  of  exploratory  pimctures  in  inlralhoraric  tumort  was  wpO 
ahown  in  a  case  of  lung  tumor  at  the  Bern  Clinic.  Abimdant  myelin  bodiex  wew 
found  in  the  fluid  withdran-n.  They  showed  in  this  case  even  more  bizarre  shapes 
than  are  found  in  the  sputum.  (See  Fig.  365.)  Dr.  Zollikotler  proved  that  thete 
myelin  bodie.s,  hkc  those  of  the  sputum,  consisted  chiefly  of  prolaaon  i  Kig,  276,  j! 
The  microscopic  examination  of  the  tumor  showed  that  these  bodies  were  situsted 
exclusively  in  the  remaining  bronchi  and  olveoh.  Their  large  amount  should 
perhaps  he  attributed  to  the  stagiiation  of  the  secretion  assoeiated  witli  the  tumor 
formation.  Zollikoffer  obtained  similar  results  in  studying  anatomic  prepaiatlom 
of  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  The  appearance  is,therefore,  not  pathognomooicof 
pulmonary  tumors,  although  in  none  of  the  last  mentioned  cases  was  there  such  «d 
abundance  of  the  myelin  bodies  as  in  the  pulmonary  tumors.  The  author  considen 
that  their  presence  m  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  pimctuie  ahowB  surely  that  thenccdlt 
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lias  entered  the  Iimg,  which  is  significaDt  in  diagnosing  the  site  of  intrathoracic 
tumors,  and  in  distinguishing  pleura!  thickenings  from  pulmonaiy  consoUdations  and 
pulmonary  tumors. 

Only  very  fine  needles  should  be  employed  to  jiuneture  eystic  abdominal  tumors, 
becaua*",  if  no  adhesions  be  formed,  the  fluid  may  trickle  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
aod,  if  infectious,  produce  serious  consequenceH. 

To  prove  that  a  cystic  tumor  is  the  gall-bladder,  it  is  neceEsary  to  determine 
constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  fluid  withdrawn  (the  bile-tinge  to  the  color,  the  chemi- 
cal determin&tion  of  biliary  pigment  (p.  575  et  seq,),  the  microscopic  demonstra- 
tion of  cholestcrin  crystals  (rig.  278,  b).  But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  an  oc- 
cluded gall-bladder  frequently  contains  no  biliary  constituents,  cholestcrin  persisting 
the  longest  of  any  of  them.  If  the  aspirating  needle  strike  against  baid  masses, 
gaU-Btones  would  "be  strongly  suggested. 

In  the  fluid  aspirated  from  echinococcus  cysts  the  microscopic  demonstration 
of  echinococcus  scolicee,  daughter  cysts,  and  remnants  of  the  lammated  membranes 
(see  Fig-  271)  is  of  diagnostic  importance.  (See  the  plates  in  Kachenmeisler  and 
Zdm'a  I^e  Farasiten  des  Menschen,  2d  ed,,  PI.  III.)  In  favorable  cases  we  can 
eametimee  obtain  from  the  fluid  in  multilocular  cysts  both  scoltcep  and  hooks,  al- 
though, on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  bladders,  the  fluid  can  be  obtained  on^ 
in  traces.  However,  in  this  case  we  should  not  necessarily  expect  a  positive  result, 
because  the  majority  of  the  cysts  in  multilocular  1^^  are  sterile.    Provided  the 


Fig.  SOfi. — Myelin  kemeh  (protagon)  obtaineil  by  exploratory  punctun  from  a  tumor  of  the  luns- 

cortex  or  investing  membrane  is  not  inflamed,  the  echinococcus  fluid  is  chemicallv 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  proteid  content  and  the  presence  of  succinic  acid. 
(For  demonstration  see  below.) 

The  thickness  of  the  fluid,  i.  e.,  its  viscidity— is  characteristic  of  tn-arian  cyels 
SB  contrasted  with  parovarian  cysts.  Oftentimes  this  cannot  be  demonstrated  in 
the  fluid  withdrawn  with  a  very  fine  needle;  in  such  cases  the  chemical  demonstra- 
tion of  paralbumin  proteid  is  m  itself  sufficiently  characteristic. 

The  presence  of  pancreatic  ferment  in  the  fluid  withdrawn  is  suggestive  of  a 
fancreatic  c^gt.  (See  below.)  In  this  connection  H.  Zeehuisen'  came  to  thefollow- 
mg  conclusions;  A  positive  test  for  trypsin  in  the  fluid  supports  the  diagnosis  of  a 
pancreatic  cyst  venr  decidedly,  as  does  the  demonstration  of  a  fat-splitting  ferment. 
Negative  findings  m  both  instances  do  not,  however,  argue  with  certainty  against 
pancreatic  cjrots.  Diaetatic  action  is  useless  for  the  diagnosis,  as  all  sorts  of  fluids 
withdrawn  possess  this  peculiarity.  The  occurrence  of  tyrosin  and  leucin  crystals 
in  pancreatic  cysts  is  of  diagnostic  interest  (Figs.  278,  e,  340  and  241). 

HudTonepkrofeii  and  other  cysts  which  arc  connected  wltii  tiie  urinary  tract  are 
oftentimes  characterized  by  a  considerable  urea  content.'  (See  below.)  However, 
if  the  CTst  has  been  shut  oil  for  any  length  of  time,  urea  may  be  absent.  Other  fluids 
of  the  body,  such  as  blood  or  serous  exudates,  contain  but  little  urea  except  in  cases 
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Demonstration  of  Succinic  Acid  in  Echinococcus  Fluid. — Hoppe-Seyler  ^ 
describes  a  method  of  demonstrating  succinic  acid  in  the  blood,  also  applicable  to 
echinococcus  fluid.  The  method  is  as  follows:  After  the  fluid  has  been  carefully 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  freed  from  albumin  by  boiling.  This  is  neces- 
sary only  when  the  fluid  comes  from  inflamed  echinococcus  sacs,  because  ordinarily 
echinococcus  fluid  is  free  from  albumin.  The  clear  filtrate  is  neutralized  as  exacUy 
as  possible  with  caustic  potash,  concentrated  over  a  water-bath  until  it  is  somewhat 
thickened,  completely  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtered  after  coolioc 
(alkaline  salts  of  succinic  acid  are  insoluble  in  alcohol).  The  precipitate  diseolvea 
in  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated  may  show  crystals  of  alkaline  salts  of  succinic  acid. 
The  succinic  acid  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  br 
shaking  the  latter  witn  a  mixtime  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  acidified  with 
hydrocnloric  acid,  and  pure  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate 
from  this  solution.  Salkowski*  mentions  the  following  peculiarities  of  succinic 
acid  for  the  purpose  of  identification:  It  forms  four-sided  needles,  its  melting-point 
is  182°  C,  it  IS  readily  soluble  in  water,  much  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  difficultly  soluble 
in  ether.  If  heated  in  an  ignition  tube,  the  acid  melts  and  sublimes,  being  partly 
changed  to  anhydrous  succinic  acid.  When  heated  on  platiniun,  the  acid  volatilizes 
and  forms  irritating  vapors.  If  neutral  lead  acetate  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, lead  succinate,  a  heavy  crystalline  precipitate,  appears. 

Demonstration  of  Paralbumin  (Pseudomucin  in  Ovarian  Cysts). — Salkovski 
gives  the  following  rules:  1.  A  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  rosolic  acid  are 
added  to  a  small  quantity  (about  25  cc.)  of  the  fluid;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling, 
a^d  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  imtil  a  yellowish  tinge  indicates 
that  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  is  acid.  The  solution  is  again  heated  to  boiling  and 
filtered.  If  paralbumin  be  present,  the  filtrate  is  cloudy.  2.  The  same  quantity 
of  the  cyst  fluid  is  precipitated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  95  per  cent,  akobol 
and  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  washed  several  times  with  alcohol,  dried  between 
sheets  of  filter-paper,  and  then  shaken  up  in  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  three  volumes  of  water.  The  tube  is  then  heated  over  a  wire  net 
to  boiling,  allowed  to  cool,  and  Trommer's  test  (p.  587)  performed  with  a  portion 
of  unfiltered  fluid.  After  boiling,  a  specimen  is  cooled  off  by  placing  the  tcct-tubc 
in  water.  Should  paralbiunin  or  mucm  be  present,  a  precipitat-e  of  red  copper  oxid 
will  form.  In  differentiating  paralbumin  (pseudomucin)  from  mucin,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  former  cannot  be  precipitated  from  the  cyst  fluid  by  means 
of  the  acetic  acid. 

Salkowski's  Test  for  Urea  in  Cysts  of  the  Urinary  Tract. — One  hundred 
cc.  of  the  fluid  are  exactly  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and  then  poured  into  400  cc ' 
of  95  per  cent,  or  absolute  alcohol.  After  it  has  been  shaken  and  stirred  and  has 
stood  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  filtered,  the  coagulum  is  washed  off"  \^ith  alcohol 
and  the  extract  evaporated  over  a  low  flame.  The  residue  is  treated  several  tin» 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  extract  evaporated  to  diyness.  A  few  drops  of  nitiic 
acid  are  added  to  the  residue,  after  it  has  cooled  off,  and  it  is  then  allow^  to  stand 
in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  As  a  ^neral  thing,  the  nitric  acid  produces 
only  a  cloudiness  at  first,  due  to  the  fatty  acids  derived  from  the  soaps  which  are 
almost  alwayspresent.  Little  by  little  nitrate  of  urea  is  throii-n  down  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate.  This  is  characterized  by  the  shape  of  the  ciystal  (Fig.  13),  and  abo  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  with  filter-paper,  and  the  crystal  heat^,  rt 
decomposes  energetically  or  undergoes  sudden  combustion.  No  residue  dmt  be 
left,  and  if  present,  it  being  in  the  melted  state,  is  difficult  to  see.  Should  a  readue 
once  foimd  give  an  alkaline  reaction  when  a  drop  of  water  is  added  to  it,  sodium 
nitrate  is  present,  in  which  case  the  sudden  combustion  does  not  signify  the  presence 
of  urea.  Provided  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea  is  sufl5cient,  it  may  be  identified 
by  the  following  reactions: 

1.  Nitrous  acid  decomposes  urea  or  urea  nitrate  into  nitrogen  and  carbon 
dioxid  with  ebullition  of  gas. 

2.  Potassium  bromid  does  the  same  (p.  630). 

3.  If  urea  or  urea  nitrate  be  boiled  with  NaOH  or  KOH,  ammonia  is  liberated. 

4.  A  neutral  (or  nearly  neutral)  solution  of  mercuric  nitiite  causes  a  precipitate 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  urea  or  urea  nitrate. 

5.  If  urea  or  urea  nitrate  be  decomposed  with  furfurol  and  concentrated  Hfl 
a  purple  color  is  developed  after  a  few  minutes. 

^  Handbuch  der  physiologisch-pathologisch-chemischen  Analyse,  sixth  ed.,  Iw 
p.  52. 

2  Practicum  d.  physiol.  u.  pathol.  Chemie,  second  ed.,  1900. 
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Demonstration  of  Pancreatic  Ferments  in  Pancreatic  Cysts. — For  the 
demonstration  of  the  tiyptic,  diastatic,  and  fat-splitting  actions  of  fluid  obtained 
t»y  puncture  see  pp.  509  and  513. 

PUNCTURE  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

Puncture  of  the  spleen,  such  as  is  recommended  in  typhoid  in  order  to  demon- 
strate typhoid  bacilli  microscopically  in  the  material  ootained  and  by  means  of 
culture,  IS  not  without  dan^r.  The  small  woimd  in  the  spleen  in  itself  is  of  no 
particular  importance,  but  tne  capsule  may  be  considerably  torn  bv  the  respiratory 
excursions,  as  has  been  shown  repeatedly  at  autopsy.  This  has  often  led  to  severe 
hemorrhage  and  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  The  author  warns  against  pimcture  of 
the  spleen,  especially  since  we  have  at  the  present  time  in  Widal's  serum  test  a 
method  much  more  simple  and  far  less  dangerous.  In  any  case,  care  should  be  taken 
to  perform  the  puncture  rapidly  and  to  see  that  the  patient  does  not  breathe  during 
the  act.  [Puncture  of  the  spleen  in  obscure  cases  of  estivo-autumnal  malaria  is  stiU 
recommended  by  some  writers. — Ed.] 

EXPLCMRATORY  PUNCTURE  IN  APPENDIQTIS 

This  method  in  suitable  cases  is  devoid  of  danger  and  may  be  of  practical  value. 
It  is  self-evident  that  it  cannot  be  applied  in  cases  of  diffuse  resistance,  especially 
Tirhen  this  is  deep  and  when  intestines  intervene.  There  is  little  chance  m  these 
cases  of  obtaining  pus,  so  that  the  procedure  would  be  useless,  to  say  the  least,  if 
not  dangerous.  When,  however,  there  is  a  well-defined  tumor  over  which  the 
percussion-note  is  dull,  an  exploratory  puncture  may  be  performed  without  dan^r. 
Under  these  conditions  one  is  sure  to  pass  through  alreaidy  infected  tissue,  so  tnat 
the  risk  of  infection  is  unimportant.  One  may  in  this  way  favor  external  rupture 
of  an  abscess,  as  the  author  has  personally  observed.  It  may,  however,  happen, 
even  in  cases  where  the  percussion-note  is  dull  over  a  tumor,  that  the  needle  passes 
through  compressed  intestines  lying  between  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  tumor 
mass.  But  this  does  no  ^reat  harm,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  pimcture  performed 
for  therapeutic  reasons  m  meteorism.  The  author  would  not,  however,  have  it 
understood  that  he  recommends  exploratory  puncture  in  appendicitis  as  a  necessary 
and  desirable  routine  measure  for  determining  suppuration.  On  the  contrary, 
he  considers  that  the  procedure  is  unnecessary  for  one  of  experience.  He  believes 
that  the  method  has  a  didactic  value  chiefly  for  those  physicians  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  appendicitis,  and  who  do  not  believe  that  all  cases  of  appendicitis 
are  of  inflammatory  nature.  It  may  also  serve  to  show  that  quite  extensive  ab- 
scesses may  be  present  in  very  iimocent-appearing  cases.  Besides  this,  exploratory 
puncture  may  be  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  value  in  demonstrating  suppuration  to  people 
who  otherwise  refuse  operation.  The  negative  result,  of  course,  proves  nothing. 
[It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  author's  objections  to  a  rapid  exploratory  lapa- 
rotomy for  such  a  purpose. — Ed.] 

LUMBAR  PUNCTURE 

Lumbar  puncture  attained  diagnostic  importance  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands 
of  Quincke.  This  writer  showed  that  it  is  very  easy  to  enter  the  spinal  canal  and 
the  subdural  space  by  means  of  an  aspirating  needle  introduced  between  the  vertebral 
arches.  Fig.  367  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  in  an  adult;  Fig. 
366,  that  in  a  child  twelve  years  of  age,  and  shows  that  the  interval  indicated  by 
the  shaded  area  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  procedure.  The  spinal  cord  reaches  only 
to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,^  so  that  it  escapes  injury.  (See  Figs.  366  and  367.) 
There  is  also  little  danger  of  injuring  the  cauda  equina,  because  the  fibers  are  suffici- 
ently movable  to  escape  the  cannula,  and  injury  to  a  few  fibers  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  serious  trouble.  The  technic  is  as  foUow^s:  The  patient  is  placea  on 
his  side  and  the  body  bent  forward  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  increase  the  distance 
between  the  arches.  It  is  not  well  to  try  lumbar  puncture  with  the  patient  sitting 
up — at  least  when  performed  for  therapeutic  reasons — ^as  certain  disadvantages  have 
been  observed  due  to  the  change  of  pressure.  Quincke  recommended  that  the  punc- 
t\ire  be  performed  between  the  second  and  third  or  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae. 

*  According  to  Quincke,  the  cord  reaches  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  in  children 
under  one  year. 
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Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  the  space  between  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  and  the  sacrum  serves  just  as  well  and  mav  even  be  preferable,  as  the 
morphologic  constituents  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  such  as  pus-cells,  blood,  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  trypanosomes,  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  lowest  portion  of  the  dural 
sac,  and  mi^ht  escape  observation  should  the  puncture  be  performed  higher.  Thii 
was  shown  m  a  case  punctured  between  the  second  and  third  vertebrae,  in  which 
the  fluid  ran  clear  at  first,  becoming  cloudy  later.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
error,  it  is  well  to  count  the  vertebrae  not  only  from  the  seventh  cervical  spine  down, 
but  from  the  sacrum  up.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  spines  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  are  wider  and  more  distinctly  separated* from  each  other  than  those  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae;  the  spine  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  however,  resembles  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  very  closely  in  this  respect.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  is  marked  by  the  twelfth  rib,  which  starts  on  the  level  with 
its  upper  border,  while  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  lies  on  the  level  with  the  higfaesi 
point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  needle,  to  which  an  aspirating  syringe  is  attached, 
IS  introduced  imder  the  usual  aseptic  precautions  (see  p.  912)  m  the  space  chosen. 
and,  according  to  Quincke,  a  few  milbmeters  from  the  median  line,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dense  ligament  tun  interspinosimi.  The  point  of  the  needle,  however,  is  directed 
toward  the  median  line.  According  to  Quincke,  the  distance  to  the  duial  sac  in  a 
child  two  years  of  age  is  about  2  cm.,  and  in  an  adult,  4  to  6  cm.    It  is  just  as  well 


Fig.  366. — Lumbar  vertebreB  of  twelve-year-old  Fig.  367. — Lumbar  vertebnp  of  an  adult  witik 

child  (Quincke).  sharply  inclined  spinous  proocaaeu  closinff  in  tht 

intervertebral  spaces. 

to  introduce  the  needle  in  the  median  line,  and  it  would  appear  to  the  author  that 
this  procedure  is  somewhat  easier.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  child  the  spinal 
processes  are  short  and  are  directed  horizontally,  whereas  in  an  adult  they  are  k>nger 
and  are  directed  somewhat  downward  (Figs.  366  and  367).  It  therefore  follows 
that  in  children  the  needle  may  be  introduced  midway  between  the  spinous  proc^ 
esses,  whereas  in  adults  it  is  best  to  keep  close  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper 
process.  If  the  puncture  be  made  in  the  middle  line  then,  the  needle  should  be 
mtroduced  in  the  middle  between  two  spines.  In  the  case  of  children  the  needle 
should  be  directed  straight  forward;  in  adults  it  is  best  to  push  it  somewhat  upward, 
corresponding  to  the  anatomic  relations  of  the  vertebral  spines. 

Lmnbar  puncture  is  of  diagnostic  importance  in  two  ways:  It  enables  one. 
first,  to  determine  the  pressure  of  the  cereorospinal  fluid;  and,  secondly,  to  deter- 
mine its  pecuharities.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid 
is  immediately  influeAced  by  removal  of  a  portion  of  it,  so  that  tests  to  determine 
pressure  should  be  performed  before  drawing  off  any  of  the  fluid.  An  approximate 
idea  of  the  pressure  may  be  obtained  by  aUowing  the  fluid  to  squirt  out  thiou^ 
the  needle  after  removing  the  aspirating  syringe.  If  the  pressure  be  low,  the  flmd 
appears  drop  by  drop;  if  higher,  the  drops  come  faster;  and  if  extreme,  the  fluid 
may  escape  in  a  stream.  If  the  pressure,  however,  is  to  be  measured  accu«te(f, 
the  above  experiment  should  not  be  performed.  The  simplest  way  to  measure 
the  pressure  is  to  detach*  the  syringe  from  the  needle  and  to  attach  to  it  instead  a 
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veiy  narrow  rubber  tube  (not  wider  than  1  or  2  mm.),  about  30  to  60  cm.  long. 
This  change  is  done  auickly,  so  as  to  avoid  any  loss  of  the  fluid.    The  open  end  of 
tiie  tube  is  now  raised ,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  kinked  at  any  place,  until  the 
flow  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  just  stops;   the  vertical  distance  between  the  tip  of 
the  needle  in  the  spinal  canal  and  the  mouth  of  the  tube  at  this  point  gives  a  duect 
measure  of  the  pressure  in  centimeters  or  millimeters  of  water.     As  any  careless 
manipulation  by  the  operator  or  vigorous  breathing  of  the  patient  may  lead  to 
aspiration  of  the  fluid  back  from  the  tube  into  the  spinal  canal,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  tube  as  well  as  the  needle  boiled  before  being  used  in  this  connection. 
To  facilitate  this  method  of  measuring  pressure  the  author  has  devised  a  metal  con- 
nection the  roimded  end  of  which  is  shpped  within  the  tube,  while  the  other  cone- 
shaped  end  is  inserted  into  the  butt  of  the  needle.    This  metal  piece  is  attached  to 
the  rubber  tube  before  the  puncture  is  made,  so  that  only  a  few  seconds  are  spent 
in  attaching  it  to  the  needle;  almost  no  fluid  is  lost,  this  bein^  imoortant  not  only 
to  insure  correct  measiu'ement  of  the  pressure  imder  which  the  nuid  escapes,  but 
likewise  to  diminish  the  danger  of  spreading  the  infection  if  the  case  prove  to  be 
one  of  epidemic  meningitis.      The  use  of  a  specially  constructed  manometer  is 
obviated  by  this  simple  method,  which  is  recommended  by  Quincke  as  well.    If 
the  tube  prove  to  be  too  short  in  any  given  case,  it  can  easily  be  len^hened  by 
attaching  a  second  tube,  which,  of  course,  should  also  have  been  boiled  and  kept 
readv  for  any  such  emergencv.    The  two  tubes  are  joined  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  tube  and  the  cannula;  the  first  tube  is  provided  for  this  purpose  with  a 
metal  attachment  into  which  a  conical  metal  piece  connected  with  the  second 
tube  may  be  introduced. 

As  regards  the  duial  pressure  imder  physiologic  and  pathologic  conditions,  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  the  dorsal  position,  it  is  60  to  100  or  150  mm.  of  water  (5  to  7.3 
or  11  mm.  Hg)  under  normal  conditions,  and  200  to  800  mm.  of  water  (15  to  60 
mm.  Hg)  in  pathologic  conditions,  such  as  meningitis  and  timior  of  the  brain. 
Increase  in  pressure  is  likewise  characteristic  for  the  long-continued  uremic  con- 
ditions depending  probably  upon  cerebral  edema;  estimating  pressure  in  these 
cases  is,  therefore,  of  importance  from  the  diagnostic  as  well  as  from  the  therapeutic 
standpoint.  In  the  interpretation  of  figures  obtainied  in  measuring  the  pressure 
of  the  spinal  fluid  it  must  be  remembered  that  increased  pressure  probably  always 
means  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  the  brain,  while  normal  pressure  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  increased  pressure  in  the  brain.  That  the  latter  statement  is  cor- 
rect is  well  recognized  in  case  of  brain  tumors,  which  often  lead  to  the  shutting  off 
of  the  spinal  canal  from  the  ventricles  by  pressing  the  cerebellum  against  the  edges 
of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  author  has  seen  this  likewise  in  cases  of  epidemic 
meningitis,  the  true  state  of  affairs  being  shown  by  a  cerebral  puncture  after  the 
spinal  canal  has  been  tapped. 

After  determining  the  pressure,  a  specimen  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  be  re- 
moved for  the  purpose  of  examination.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
justifiable,  in  case  of  simple  exploratory  puncture,  to  remove  large  quantities  of  the 
fluid,  because  of  the  dangers  that  sup>ervene  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  below 
60  to  80  mm.  of  water.  These  dangers  have  led  certain  writers  to  desist  entirely 
from  the  therapeutic  use  of  lumbar  puncture. 

The  fluid  is  either  withdrawn  by  aspiration  or  allowed  to  trickle  out  through 
the  tubes  of  its  own  accord.  This  latter  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  with- 
drawing the  fluid  gradually,  and  of  allowing  one,  by  holding  the  tube  at  a  certain 
level,  to  prevent  the  pressure  approaching  the  danger  line,  i.  c,  below  80  nun. 
This  may  readily  be  accomplished  by  holding  the  open  end  of  the  tube  80  mm.  above 
the  site  of  the  puncture. 

So  far  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  fluid  are  concerned,  it  will  be  found  that  under 
normal  conditions  it  is  colorless,  limpid,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  only  a  little  above 
1000  (1003).  Under  such  conditions  it  contains  very  little  albumin  (0.2  to  0.5  per 
cent.),  and  shows  no  distinct  nucleo-albumin  reaction  (p.  570).  (See  p.  941,  Nonne- 
Apelt's  test.)  An  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  suggests  meningitis,  although 
a  normal  specific  gravity  may  be  present  in  this  disease.  Lenhartz  claims  that 
more  than  0.25  per  cent,  of  albumin  also  suggests  meningitis;  although  the  same 
writer,  in  exceptional  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  and  apoplexy,  has  found  albumin  up 
to  1.5  to  2.25  per  cent.  Spontaneous  coagulation  of  tne  fluid  is  an  important  evi- 
dence of  its  inflammatory  origin,  iust  as  in  other  puncture  fluids.  The  macroscopic 
and  microscopic  appearance  of  tne  fluid  is  of  considerable  importance.  A  cloudy 
fluid  indicates  inflammation,  as  does  also  the  presence  of  numerous  white  blooa- 
corpuscles  on  microscopic  examination.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  the  cause  of  the 
cloudiness.    On  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  may  remain  perfectly  clear  in  cases  of 
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inflammation,  especially  in  tuberculosis  and  even  in  purulent  cerebrospinal  menino- 
tis.     Marked  cloudinebs  produced  by  white  blood-corpuscles  is  in  favor,  general^ 
speaking,  of  purulent  and  against  tuberculous  meningitis.     In  tuberculous  meningitis 
the  cellular  elements  are,  for  the  most  part,  lymphocytes,  while  non-tuberculous  and 
es()ecially  meningococcic  or  pneumococcic   innammation  is  accompanied  by  an 
excess  of  polynuclear  cells.      The  lymphocyte  content  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid 
has  been  recently  shown  to  be  of  some  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  donsalis 
and  of  progressive  paralysis.     In  these  diseases,  as  well  as  in  other  affections  of  ihe 
nervous    system,  in  chronic  syphilitic  leptomeningitis,  and  in  multiple   sclerosis 
the  Ijrmphocytes  are  usually  found  to  be  increased  in  number,  so  that  the  fluid  may 
even  appear  slightly  cloudy.     These  findings  are  especially  valuable  in  di£ferentiat- 
ing  initial  stages  of  the  above-named^Affections  from  neuroses.      It  should  be  re- 
membered tliat,  according  to  Wegelin,i'the  lymphocyte  count  of  the  normal-cerebro- 
spinal  fluid  may  rise  to  50  per  cubic  millimeter.2     The  degree  of  cloudiness  may, 
imder  certain  circumstances,  serve  to  distinguish  between  brain  abscess  and  cerebral 
meningitis,  or  to  establish  a  diagnosis  of  a  combination  of  the  two,  a  point  whidi 
may  h^  of  value  in  determining  the  advisability  of  operative  interfercnce.    A  clear 
fluid  in  these  cases  is  against,  and  a  cloudy  fluid  in  favor  of,  purulent  meningitii. 
In  case  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  and  pachymeningitis  hsemorrhagica  the  fluid  has 
been  found  blood-stained,  a  point  which  may  be  of  diagnostic  importance  in  comiec- 
tion  with  spontaneous  cerebral  hemorrhages  and  softening,  although,  of  couise,  ao 
intracerebral  hemorrha^  perforating  the  ventricle  would  be  liable  to  cause  a  hemor- 
rhagic cerebrospinal  fluid.     Hemorrhagic  exudates  are  also  met  with  in  tuberculous 
meningitis.     In  tumors  of  the  cord  and  meninges,  one  should  observe  whether  the 
fluid  contains  tumoi^cells,  but  many  cases  examined  by  the  author  with  this  in  \kw 
furnished  negative  results.     Quite  recently,  however,  Stadelman  has  reported  a 
case  of  carcinomatous  meningitis  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  cancer  celk  in 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  (Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1908,  No.  51). 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  to  examine  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  for  bacteria  and  other  micro-oi^nisms.  It  is  best  to  prepare  dry  smeais 
for  this  purpose,  the  fluid  being  previously  centrifuged  or  allowed  to  settle.  (See 
below.  Tubercle  Bacilli.)  In  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  Weichselbaum's 
Diplococcus  intracellularis  will  be  found.  This  was  formerly  confoimded  with 
Frankel's  pneumococcus,  although  there  is  httle  resemblance  between  them,'  the 
former  being  more  closely  related  morphologically  and  culturally  to  the  staphylo- 
cocci and  stul  more  to  the  gonococci.  The  resemblance  to  the  gonococci  is  so  com- 
plete that  the  picture  of  gonococci  on  p.  693  may  serve  to  illustrate  meningococci  as 
well. 

Furthermore,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  polyarticular  inflammation  of  the 
joints  in  cerebral  meningitis  is  in  favor  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  men- 
ingococci and  staphylococci,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  poly- 
articular inflammation  are  due  to  coccus  infection.  The  biologic  relation  of  memnp>- 
cocci  to  gonococci  has  been  demonstrated  by  Pinto.*  The  meningococcus  stands 
nearest  to  the  Micrococcus  catarrhalis,  probably  being  simply  a  virulent  form  of  this 
organism.  These  oi^anisms  and  the  gonococcus  have  in  common  their  frequent 
intracellular  distribution  and  their  Gram-negative  staining  reaction,  the  latter  prop- 
erty differentiating  them  from  the  common  staphylococcus.  If  simple  micro- 
scopic examination  be  negative,  culture  methods  may  be  used,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  meningococcus  grows  only  if  the  spinal  fluid  be  planted  as 
soon  as  obtained.  The  organism  grows  best  at  incubator  temperature  on  plain 
agar  or,  still  better,  on  ascitic  agar.  Other  important  excitants  of  meningitis  are 
pneumococcus,  wliich  is  often  responsible  for  small  epidemics  of  the  affection; 
staphylococci,  streptococci,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  other  cases.  In  cases  of  the 
African  sleeping  Bickness  tnrpanosomes,  ^lith  or  without  streptococci,  have  been 
found  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  In  tuberculous  meningitis  it  is  quite  surprising 
that  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the  puncture  fluid  in  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
They  are  found  most  easily  after  allowing  the  fluid  to  settle  for  some  time  until  a 
coagulum  appears,  from  wliich  a  dry  preparation  is  made.    (See  p.  709.)    In  ctaes 

*  Wegelin,  Ueber  acut  verlaufende  multiple  Sklerose,  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  NervenheilkT 
1906,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  313. 

2  In  the  Lichtheim  CUnic  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  0.5  per  cent, 
acetic  acid,  and  the  cells  in  a  drop  of  the  dilution  are  counted  in  a  counting  chamber. 

3  H.  Jiiger,  Zeit.  f.  Hys:.,  vol.  xix,  p.  351.      This  work  contains  photographs  of 
the  Diplococcus  intracellularis. 

^  Jour,  de  pliysiol.  et  path,  g^n.,  1904. 
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where  no  coagulum  forms  the  fluid  must  be  centrifuged  or  allowed  to  settle  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  bacteria  will  sink  to  the  lower  layers.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  especi- 
ally easily  found  if  the  spinal  fluid  be  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  alcohol  before  being 
centrifuged,  the  reasons  for  using  this  method  being  the  same  liere  as  those  given 
in  the  cajse  of  the  urine.  Should  the  fluid  contain  nucleoalbumin  (pp.  939  and  941), 
it  is  well  to  precipitate  this  with  acetic  acid,  then  centrifuge,  and  hunt  for  the  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  isolated  precipitate.  (See  Examination  of  the  Sputum  according  to 
Ilkewitsch,  p.  714.)  The  author  has  frequently  seen  mixed  infections  with  tubercle 
bacilli  and  meningococci,  so  tliat  it  is  advisable,  from  the  standpoint  of  prognosis, 
to  seek  for  tubercle  bacilli  after  meningococci  have  been  demonstrated.  The  fact 
that  tubercle  bacilli  are  so  frequently  found  in  spinal  fluid,  while  their  presence  in 
pleural  exudate  is  but  rarely  demonstrated,  shows  that  they  probably  multiply  in 
the  former  liquid;  this  assumption,  as  well  as  the  finding  of  mfliary  tubercles  in  the 
interior  of  the  subarachnoid  space,  seems  to  the  author  of  significance  in  explaining 
the  origin  of  isolated  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges. 

For  Wassermann-Neisser-Bruck's  serum  reaction  in  sypliilis  see  p.  863. 

EXAMINATION    OF    THE    CEREBROSPINAL    FLUID    BY   THE    NONNE-APELT 

METHOD 

£q\ial  parts  of  the  spinal  fluid  are  mixed  with  an  80  per  cent,  solution  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  saturated  while  hot,  then  filtered  and  cooled.  The  specimen 
is  allowed  to  stand  three  minutes.  Normal  spinal  fluid  shows  no  change.  In 
certain  cases,  at  the  end  of  three  minutes,  more  or  less  turbidity  is  apparent  (globu- 
lin and  nucleoalbumin).  An  essential  for  the  reaction  is  that  the  fluid  contain  no 
blood,  the  presence  of  which  would  simulate  a  positive  reaction.  According  to 
Nonne-Apelt*s  observations,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  others,  the  action 
occurs  very  frequently  in  luetic  afi'ections  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  in  non- 
luetic  affections  which  exhibit  a  lymphocytosis  in  the  flmd.  In  neuroses,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  reaction.  Nonne-Apelt  emphasizes  the  very  important 
therapeutic  fact  that  the  reaction  is  negative  in  healed  syphilitic  lesions.  He  sees 
in  the  reaction  a  subtle  differential  diagnostic  sign  for  distinguishing  between  tabes 
and  progressive  paralysis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  neuroses,  on  the  other.  According 
to  K.  Wirth  and  Schlesinger/  the  reaction  is  also  positive  in  cerebral  tumors,  in- 
fectious diseases,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  cerebral  abscess. 

[NOGUCHPS  BUTYRIC  ACID  TEST  FOR  SYPHILIS « 

This  reaction  depends  upon  the  fact  tliat  the  globulin  fraction  of  the  blood- 
serum  and  cerebrospinal  fluicl  is  increased  in  syphilis.  The  increase  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  of  a  syphilitic  antibody,  but  is  recognizable  earlier  than 
the  latter.  The  method  of  detecting  this  increase  in  globulin  is  as  follows:  0.1  cc. 
cerebrospinal  fluid  free  from  blood  is  mixed  with  0.5  cc.  10  per  cent,  butyric  acid 
solution  in  physiologic  salt  solution  and  the  mixture  heated  over  a  Bunsen  flame; 
0.1  cc.  of  a  normal  solution  of  NaOH  is  added  quickly,  and  the  whole  is  then  boiled 
for  a  few  seconds.  The  presence  of  an  increased  content  of  protein  is  shown  by  a 
granular  or  flocculent  precipitate,  which  gradually  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear 
supernatant  fluid.  This  appears  in  a  few  minutes  to  two  hours  after  the  second 
heating,  depending  on  the  amount  of  globulin  present.  It  occurs  regularly  in 
syphilitic  and  parasyphilitic  affections,  as  well  as  in  meningitis  caused  by  Diplococ- 
cus  intracellularis,  pneumococcus,  influenza  and  tubercle  bacilli;  diseases  which  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  readily  differentiated  from  syphilis  by  otlier  symptoms.  Normal 
cerebrospinal  fluid  gives  a  slight  opalescence  but  no  precipitate  in  less  than  several 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with  this  test  and  those  of  VVasser- 
mann's  reaction  and  the  cytodiagnostic  test  is  of  interest.  In  a  group  of  cases  of 
hereditary  syphilis  the  butyric  acid  test  was  positive  in  90  per  cent.;  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  in  80  per  cent.     The  butyric  acid  test  was  positive  in  all  cases  of 

1  See  Neurologische  Centralbl.,  1908;  also  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  vol.  xxx\n, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  (Bericht  der  Jahresver.  der  deutschen  Ner\^enarzte,  Heidelbei^, 
1908.)  More  recent  observations  Irnve  been  made  by  K.  Wirth  and  Schlesinger, 
Mitteilimgen  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  innere   Medicin    und   Kinderheilkunde  in  \Men, 

1909,  No.  1.  ,  ,   ,  . 

2  Noguchi,  Serum  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

1910. 
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cerebral  and  spinal  S3rphiii8;  the  Wassermann  in  only  50  per  cent.  In  genenl 
paresis  the  butyric  acid  test  was  positive  in  90  per  cent.,  the  cytodiagnostic  Ustin91 
per  cent.,  and  the  Wassermann  m  73  per  cent.  In  tabes  dorsalis  the  butyric  acid 
and  cytodiagnostio  tests  were  positive  in  idl  cases;  the  Wassermann  in  53  per  cent. 
In  psychoses,  in  which  syphihs  could  be  excluded  or  in  which  no  history  of  syph- 
ilis could  be  obtained,  the  outyric  and  cytodiagnostic  tests  were  positive  in  2^  per 
cent.;  the  Wassermann  (original  method)  in  13  per  cent. — Ed.] 

EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURES  OF  THE  BRAIN 

Exploratoiy  puncture  of  the  brain,  through  the  skull,  during  hfe  was  first 
reconunended  by  Afaas,  and  the  technic  was  worked  out  by  Schmidt,  Payr,  Koeh&r 
Sr.  and  Jr.,  Neisser,  and  Pollack.  (For  details,  see  the  two  last-named  writexs.) 
Exploratory  punctures  of  the  brain  serve  to  estimate  the  cerebral  pressure  in  menin- 
gitis,  brain  tumor,  and  hemorrhage,  and  they  may  also  be  used  to  aspirate,  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  fluid  (cerebrospinal  fluid,  pus,  blood)  or  solid  tissue-particies 
(tumor  tissues).  As  in  lumbar  puncture,  the  diagnostic  procedure  is  often  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  therapeutic  decompression  operation. 

Cereoral  puncture  can  be  performed  almost  painlessly  with  novocain,  or  »Tth 
the  ethyl  chlorid  spray,  without  a  general  anesthetic.  A  hand-drill,  or  a  driffinf 
machine  driven  by  electricity  or  with  the  foot,  may  be  used  for  the  actual  borinr 
process.  The  drill  ordinarily  used  is  a  chisel-shaped  instrument,  such  as  metJ 
workers  employ.  Neisser  and  Pollack  recommend  drills  having  a  diameter  of  2J 
to  2 J  mm.  The  author  employs  a  hand-drill,  with  a  handle  at  the  side,  and  an 
ordinary  bit,  2.5  mm.  in  diameter,  instead  of  the  usual  chisel-shaped  drilling  blades. 
This  bit  terminates  in  a  blunt  cone,  and  presents  in  the  longituoinal  direction  four 
sharp,  screw-shaped  ed^es.  It  is  superior  to  the  chisel  previously  employed  by 
him,  for  by  reversing,  it  can  be  very  easily  removed  from  the  hole,  whereas  tli 
ordinary  drills  are  apt  to  bind.  After  the  example  of  Middeldorpf  and  others,  the 
author  has  had  a  movable  sheath  added  to  the  drill,  which  can  be  pushed  over  the 
blade,  and,  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  fixed  as  to  regulate  the  depth  of  penetraiioD, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  sudden  violent  impact  of  the  drill  against  the 
dura  and  the  brain,  when  the  resistance  ceases  after  the  skuU  has  been  perforated. 
Since  the  point  of  the  drill  is  very  blunt,  the  soft  parts  must  first  be  incised  with  a 
sharp,  slender  knife  (cataract  knife).  This  precaution  possesses  another  advaDta|[e 
in  preventing  the  introduction  of  micro-organisms  from  the  skin  by  means  of  the 
drill. 

The  technic  is  as  follows:  A  considerable  area  of  skin  aroimd  the  point  chosen 
for  the  ptmcture  is  shaved,  and  the  point  selected  is  marked  with  carbolfuchsin. 
The  shaved  region  is  then  disinfected  in  the  usual  way.  The  ethyl  chlorid  sfny 
is  used  for  local  anesthesia,  and,  if  desirable,  novocain,  with  an  addition  of  adrenalin 
(2  per  cent,  novocain  with  0.01  per  cent,  adrenalin),  is  injected  through  the  frwen 
part.  An  incision  having  been  made  down  to  the  bone,  the  sterile  drill  is  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  simace  of  the  bone,  and  the  bone  is  perforated  under  ngirt 
pressure  upon  the  rotating  drill.  The  instant  of  perforation  of  the  external  and 
mternal  tables  can  be  easily  appreciated.  The  sheath  prevents  the  drill  from 
entering  too  far  after  the  bone  Ims  been  pierced.  .With  a  little  care  injury  to  the 
dura  can  be  avoided.  The  rotation  is  then  reversed  and  the  drill  draiR-n  out.  It 
is  important  to  avoid  any  displacement  of  the  skin,  in  drilling  as  well  as  in  rpmoring 
the  drill,  so  that  the  perforation  may  be  readily  located  afterward  with  an  explora- 
tory caimula.  After  the  drill  is  removed,  the  skin  is  cleansed  of  the  accumulatid 
material.  In  ca^e  of  hemorrhage  it  is  better  to  let  the  blood  eiscape  extemaDy 
than  to  staunch  the  flow  by  closing  the  orifice,  for  this  might  give  rise  to  hematoma. 
The  exploratory  puncture  is  then  performed  through  the  orifices,  with  the  syringe 
described  on  p.  91 1.  It  is  advisable  to  aspirate  at  first  only  in  the  area  of  the  orifice, 
without  going  deeper,  in  order  to  remove  any  extradural  fluid  that  may  be  present. 
Later  on,  the  dura  is  perforated  by  means  of  the  cannula,  which  is  then  introduced 
into  the  brain,  first  perpendicularly,  then  in  various  oblique  directions.  Any 
lateral  movement  of  the  cannula  must,  of  course,  be  avoided,  in  order  to  protert 
the  brain.  Before  pimcturing  in  a  new  direction,  the  point  of  the  needle  must  be 
withdrawn  each  time  as  far  as  the  dura.  In  order  to  avoid  the  blocking  of  the 
cannula  with  brain-substance,  Neisser  and  Pollack  recommend  that  it  be  anned 
with  a  mandrin  of  fine  steel  wire,  which  is  removed  just  before  aspirating.  As  in 
any  other  exploratory  puncture,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  aspirate  at  differpnt 
depths.    After  withdrawing  the  cannula,  the  woimd  is  closed  with  a  small  i»ece  of 
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oourt-plaster,  moistened  in  bichlorid  solution;  it  heals  normally  by  first  intention, 
but  ^leisser  and  Pollack  point  out  that  the  bone  wound,  which  is  closed  at  first 
only  by  granulation  tissue,  remains  permeable  to  the  puncture  needle  for  a  long 
^ime  (three  months  in  one  instance),  a  point  that  may  acquire  importance  should 
"the  puncture  have  to  be  repeated  later  on. 

Puncture  of  the  lateral  ventrides,  at  the  present  time  the  most  important  pro- 
cedure for  the  clinician,  was  apparently  replaiceable  by  Quincke's  method  of  lumbar 
punctiu^  for  all  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes,  until  it  was  found  that  in 
certain  cases,  especially  in  tumors  of  the  postenor  cranial  fossa,  the  communica- 
-tion  between  the  cerebral  and  spinal  fluids  is  interfered  with,  so  that  reliable  con- 
clusions as  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  cannot  always  be  based  upon  the  state 
of  the  pressure,  or  the  composition  of  the  fluid  obtained  Dy  Imnbar  pimcture.  More- 
over, tne  therapeutic  decompression  of  the  brain  is  not  in  all  cases  so  readily  ac- 
complished by  way  of  the  spmal  canal  as  through  puncture  of  the  ventricles.  The 
author  recently  observed  a  case  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  also  one 
of  brain  tiunor,  in  which  lumbar  puncture  had  not  shown  an  increase  of  pressure 
during  the  life-time  of  the  patient,  although  the  existence  of  intracranial  pressure 
was  demonstrated  at  the  autopsy. 

ReliMe  topographic  landmarks  are  indispensable  for  the  performance  of  punc- 
ture of  the  ventricles,  in  order  to  reach  them  with  absolute  certainty,  without 
unduly  damaging  the  surrounding  parts.  Of  course,  only  the  lateral  ventricles  are 
adapted  to  puncture,  puncture  of  the  anterior  horns  being  the  most  advisable, 
because  probaJ3ly  the  least  damage  is  incurred  by  the  necessary  injury  of  the  frontal 
lobes.  Kocher  selects  for  ventricular  pimcture  a  point  in  front  of  the  precentral 
sulcus,  between  the  middle  and  upper  frontal  convolutions;  this  spot  corresponds 
to  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  2.5  to  3  cm.  to  the  side  of  the  so-called  bregma, 
i,  e.,  the  jimction  between  the  sagittal  and  coronary  sutures.  The  motor  centers 
are  thus  avoided,  the  normal  anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  being  reached 
at  a  depth  of  5  to  6  cm.  The  needle  is  introduced  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  body. 

As  it  is  often  impossible  to  feel  the  bregma,  Neisser  and  Pollack  advise  that 
a  Kne  be  drawn  from  a  point  immediately  below  the  nose  to  the  external  end  of  the 
bony  auditory  meatus,  and  a  perpendicular  be  erected  on  this  line,  starting  at  the 
auditoiy  meatus;  this  perpendicular  should  intersect  the  median  sagittal  line  of 
the  skim  at  the  bregma.  Cerebral  puncture  is  fairly  free  from  danger,  according 
to  the  reported  observations,  in  those  cases  at  least  in  which  it  is  performed  at  this 
typical  site.  Arterial  hemorrhage  or  profuse  venous  bleeding  may  be  avoided 
if  the  above  site  for  puncture  be  chosen. 

In  the  exploratory  ventricular  punctures  the  same  methods  of  examination 
are  used  as  in  luml>ar  puncture.  The  estimation  of  the  cerebral  pressure  is  naturally 
of  the  greatest  interest,  but,  unfortunately,  very  little  is  known  concerning  the 
normal  pressure  of  the  cerebral  fluid,  this  weighty  question  being  left  undiscussed 
even  in  the  comprehensive  article  of  Neisser  ancf  Pollack.  According  to  Naunyn 
and  Falkenheim,  the  ventricular  pressure  in  the  dog  varies  normally  between  30 
and  140  mm.  of  water.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  these  fibres  are  applicable 
to  man.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  pathologic  intracranial  pressure  in  man 
the  pressure  of  the  ventricular  fluid  may  approach  that  of  the  blood. 

Localization  of  the  Individual  Lobes  and  Regions  of  the  Brain  (according 
to  Neisser  and  Pollack). — ^This  refers  to  brain  punctures  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  ventricles  and  evacuating  ventricular  fluid,  but  also  for  exploring 
the  brain  substance  itself,  or  the  subdural  space,  at  various  points.     (See  Fig.  368.) 

Frontal  Lobe. — ^The  two  points  utilized  for  puncture  by  Neisser  and  Pollack 
are  situated  in  a  line  dmwn  backward  through  the  middle  of  the  supra- orbital  rid^, 
parallel  to  the  median  line.  The  first  of  these  points  (F„  lower  frontal  point)  hes 
on  this  line  at  a  distance  of  4  cm.  from  the  superciliary  margin;  the  second  point 
(F„  upper  frontal  portion)  lies  at  the  same  distance  higher  up. 

Cerebellum. — ^The  cerebellxun  is  genertilly  punctured  bv  Neisser  and  Pollack 
in  the  middle  of  the  line  connecting  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  the 
tip  of  the  mastoid  process  (point  K).  The  needle  strikes  the  center  of  the  corres- 
ponding cerebellar  hemisphere  (at  the  lower  aspect  of  the  lobus  gracilis,  emerging 
above  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  lobulus  quandrangularis).  In  drilling 
the  hole,  the  instrument  must  be  held  perpendicularly  to  the  outer  table,  according 
to  Neisser  and  Pollack,  and  the  handle  of  the  instrument  must  be  depressed  con- 
siderably toward  the  neck,  because  the  bone  surface  is  by  no  means  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  skin  surface. 
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Central  CoriifJuiuina. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  del^rmine  the  poa- 
tion  of  the  precenlral  aulciw  (Kocher).  For  thb  [lurpose  the  sagillal  meriJiin  ii 
drawn  from  ttie  external  occipital  protuberance  to  tlie  glabella,  and  tin-  «<)uaiorul 
or  base  line  as  the  shortest  Une  between  tbe  external  occipital  protubeianre  and 
tlie  root  ot  the  nose.  Tlie  sajrifal  meridian  is  tlien  bisccteJ,  and  a  veij-  short  tne 
is  drawn  downward  and  forward  from  its  midpoint,  forniinf:  an  au^le  of  60  defrtfi 
witli  the  eafcittal  meridian.  This  is  the  so-called  anterior  Mitpit  mcrirfinn,  Kocha' 
sliowed  that  this  coires^nds  to  the  preecntral  sulcus  almost  in  its  pntire  lenrh, 
only  llie  upi)ermo8t  portion  overlying  into  the  central  convolution.  <See  Fie-  3IW.) 
When  this  anterior  oblique  meridian  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  tbe  be^nning 
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of  the  sulcus  frontalis  su|x:>rior  corresponds,  according  to  Koeher,  to  its  uppc'  lliinL 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sulcus  frontalis  inferior  to  its  lower  third.  Tlie  rourr  «( 
tlie  middle  meningeal  artery  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  precenttal  siiku.s  the 
main  anterior  branch  to  the  [jarietosphenoidal  sinus.  To  avoid  heraorrhaff. 
therpfon;,  puncture  is  ad^'iriuble  only  in  that  portion  of  the  central  coni-nhition 
area  Iving  abo\e  the  lower  third  of  the  anterior  oblique  meridian:  Nci.'*er  »pu 
PoliacK  recommend  keeping  from  J  to  I  cm.  behind  the  course  of  the  middie  mrtiii*- 
geal  artery,  mapped  out  as  al>o(e.  The  lee-center  (C,)  is  then  reached  aboi-e lh» 
upjicr  third  of  the  oblique  meridian;  the  arm-center  (C,),  between  the  upper  mo 
lower  third;   and  the  facial  center  (Cj),  at  the  lower  thitxl. 
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Temporal  Lobe. — The  following  points  are  suggested  by  Neisser  and  Pollack: 
The  first  (TJ  lies  1  to  1.5  cm.  directly  above  the  upper  insertion  of  the  concha 
(on  a  line  perpendicular  to  an  imaginary  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  infra- 
orbital ridge  and  the  highest  point  of  the  external  auditory  meatus).  The  second 
point  (Ta)Ties  1.5  cm.  further  toward  the  front,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  imagi- 
nary horizontal  line. 

Parietal  and  Occipital  Lobes. — The  posterior  oblique  meridian  is  drawn  (see 
Fig.  368)  from  the  middle  of  the  sagittal  meridian  backward  and  downward  at  an 
an^Ie  of  60  degrees;  then  the  nasolambdoidal  line  is  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  lamb- 
doid  suture,  which  is  usually  plainly  palpable,  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  posterior 
oblique  meridian  thus  bounds  the  supramaiginal  gyrus  anteriorly,  and  the  angular 
gyra  posteriorly,  above  the  nasolambdoidal  line,  whereas  below  this  line  it  separates 
^e  temporal  lobe  from  the  occipital  lobe.  The  boimdary  line  between  the  occip- 
ital and  parietal  lobes  is  not  clearly  defined,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  illus- 
tration for  further  details.  According  to  Neisser  and  Pollack,  the  vascular  relations 
permit  safe  punctures  in  these  re^ons. 

Points  of  Puncture  for  Typical  Abscesses  and  Hemorrhages. — Besides  these 
general  rules  for  punctures  in  the  area  of  definite  parts  of  the  brain, — which  are 
selected  especially  with  regard  to  the  normal  topography,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
large  blood-vessels, — certain  special  points  are  aesignated  as  affording  the  best 
prospects  for  reacliing  typical  sites  of  brain  abscesses  and  extrameningeal  extravasa- 
tions by  means  of  puncture.  In  this  connection  the  following  should  be  mentioned: 
Abscess  of  the  Temporosphenoidal  Lobe. — The  pimcture  is  best  made  0.5  to  0.75 
cm.  vertically  above  the  insertion  of  the  concha  (vertically  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  terminology  adopted  above),  perpendicularly  to  a  line  drawn  through 
the  highest  point  of  the  auditory  meatus  and  the  root  of  the  nose  {T^,  Fig.  368). 
Cerebellar  A6scc««.^-Small  mcipient  cerebellar  abscesses,  which  are  usually 
situated  in  the  sigmoid  fossa,  may  be  reached  by  pimcture  half-way  between  two 
points,  one  of  which,  K^  (see  Fig.  368),  lies  half-way  between  the  external  occipital 
protuberance  and  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process;  the  other,  K3,  corresponding  to 
the  posterior  upper  angle  of  the  mastoid  process  (the  highest  palpable  point  of  its 
posterior  maigm).  The  point  K^  (Fig.  368),  which  is  ascertained  in  this  way,  lies 
m  the  flexure  formed  by  the  sigmoid  sinus,  but  at  a  suflBcient  distance  from  the 
sinus  itself.  The  puncture  must  here  be  directed  as  nearly  perpendicularly  as 
possible  to  the  outer  table,  which  in  this  locality  does  not  lie  parallel  with  the  surface 
of  the  skin.     The  point  K^  is  also  a  good  place  for  the  puncture  of  large  abscesses. 

Rhinogenous  Brain  Abscesses. — The  lower  frontal  point  F^  and  the  point  F^  (see 
Fig.  368)  are  points  of  election  for  the  puncture  of  these  abscesses. 

L/Ocalization  of  Hemorrhages. — Kroenlein's  two  trephining  points  (see  Coming, 
Topog.  Anat.,  1907)  are  the  landmarks  used  in  searching  for  extradural  hemor- 
rhages. They  are  situated  on  a  horizontal  h'ne  drawn  backward  from  the  supra- 
orbital ridge;  the  anterior  3  to  4  cm.  behind  the  malar  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  posterior  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  line  with  a  vertical  line  through 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid  process.  (The  horizontal  direction  is  here 
again  supplied  -by  the  connecting  line  of  the  infra-orbital  margin  with  the  highest 
point  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Kroenlein's  points 
correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  position  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  branch 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  it  is  recommended  that  the  punctures  be  made  a 
trifle  posterior  to  these  points,  so  as  to  avoid  the  accidental  injuring  of  the  artery. 

HARPOONING 

To  obtain  small  pieces  of  deep-seated  tissue  for  histologic  examination  harpoon- 
Uke  instruments  have  been  introduced  through  a  cannula  and  then  projected  beyond 
the  protecting  sheath,  to  be  subsequently  drawn  back  into  the  cannula  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  tissue  desired.  As  a  rule,  harpooning  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  usually 
possible  to  obtain  sufficient  tissue  for  an  examination  by  using  the  ordinary  aspirator 
m  the  manner  explained  on  p.  913.  At  any  rate,  the  harpoon  will  be  used  only  in 
cases  where  the  aspiration  fails  or  where  larger  particles  are  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  making  microscopic  sections.  These  harpoons  inay  be  obtained  from  an  instru- 
ment-maker, or  they  may  be  improvised  by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  stilet  of  an  or- 
dinary trocar.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  notch  in  the  stilet  so  deep 
that  there  is  danger  of  the  bob  breaking  off.  Harpooning  is  a  much  more  severe 
procedure  thfui  the  exploratory  puncture,  because,  for  safety,  it  is  essential  that  the 
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harpoon  be  of  a  certain  thickness.    Generally  speaking,  harpooning  has  been  justly 
given  up. 

Von  Plesch  ^  has  recently  devised  a  new  instrument  for  obtaining  pieces  of 
tissue  for  examination  without  causing  the  crushing  injunr  resulting  from  narpooo- 
ing.  It  is  claimed  for  this  instrument  that  even  a  bit  of  bone-marrow  can  be  re- 
moved from  a  hving  patient.  The  advisability  of  so  heroic  a  method  of  diagnoos 
is,  however,  open  to  doubt. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Although  the  technical  aids  to  the  examination  of  the  nervous 
system  are  usually  simple  and  require  but  brief  notice,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant in  this  department  of  internal  medicine  than  in  anjr  other  to  con- 
duct the  examination  in  accordance  with  a  definite  logical  plan.  The 
complex  functions  of  the  nervous  system  make  such  a  plan  essential  in 
order  that  no  symptoms  may  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  symptoms 
may  be  so  grouped  as  to  suggest  the  diagnosis.  Such  systematic  pro- 
cedure takes  time;  but  it  is  quite  simple  and,  in  fact,  often  easier  Uian 
in  other  forms  of  disease,  since  the  examiner  needs  less  technical  skilL 
The  reason  why  the  beginner  finds  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases  ao 
difficult  is  because  he  is  not  familiar  with  those  anatomic  and  physiologic 
facts  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  accurate  interpretation  of 
clinical  cases. 

GENERAL  PART 

L  PSYCHIC  EXAMINATION 

The  clinician  now  and  then  observes  in  his  patient  mental  distur- 
bances tvhich  belong  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  psychiatry-.  For  & 
comprehensive  method  of  examination  in  such  a  case  it  is  advisable  to 
consult  text-books  upon  that  subject.  In  this  volume  we  shidl  describe 
those  psychic  disturbances  only  which  occur  so  frequently  in  clinical 
medicine  as  to  be  typical.  These  include  the  various  grades  of  depres- 
sion or  irritative  disorders  of  consciousness,  delirium,  and  disturbances 
of  intelligence  and  memory.  Lan^age,  which  lies  on  the  border  be- 
tween physical  and  psychic  function,  will  be  considered  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

DEPRESSED  DISTURBANCES   OF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

The  term  somnolence  (sleepiness  or  hebetude)  is  applied  to  the  mfld^ 
grade  of  a  depressive  disturbance  of  consciousness.  This  merges  im- 
perceptibly into  lethargy  or  stupor,  and  finally  into  coma,  or  absolute 
loss  of  consciousness. 

These  depressive  disturbances  of  consciousness  are  obser\'^ed  not  onJy 
in  brain  diseases,  but  also  in  all  sorts  of  general  affections:  1.  In  any 
lethal  illnesS;  a  short  time  before  death.  2.  At  the  height  of  infectious 
febrile  diseases,  though  such  diseases  rarely  produce  complete  loss  of 
consciousness.  3.  In  uremia,  and  then  they  are  generally  accompanied 
by  convulsions.  4.  In  diabetic  coma.  The  deep,  often  hurried 
breathing,  the  so-called  air-hunger  (Kussmaul),  with  gradual  loss  of 
consciousness,  which  generally  becomes  complete,  is  very  characteristic. 

1  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1906,  p.  721,  No.  18. 
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(See  p.  99.)  5.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  especially  with  alcohol,  morphin, 
chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  coal-gas.  6.  In  epileptic  attacks.  7.  In 
many  hysteric  attacks.  8.  In  focal  lesions  of  the  brain  of  sudden  onset, 
hemorrhage,  softening  (shock,  stroke),  in  traumatic  cerebral  lesions 
(laceration,  concussion),  in  the  different  varieties  of  meningitis,  and  in 
the  later  stages  of  brain  tumors. 

The  disturbance  of  consciousness  noted  in  hysteria  is  distinctive.  If  complete, 
it  is  ordinarily  called  lethargy.  It  can  be  differentiated  from  tbe  comatose  con- 
ditions observed  in  severe  brain  diseases  (apoplexy,  uremia,  etc.)  because  it  simu- 
lates normal  sleep  so  perfectly.  This  peculiarity  (i.  c,  sinularity  to  sleep)  of  the 
hysteric  lethargy,  enables  the  experienced  observer  to  differentiate  it  at  a  glance 
from  the  severer  form  of  disturbed  consciousness.  It  is  due  essentially  to  an  inter- 
ruption onlv  of  cortical  function,  so  that  the  phenomena  accompanying  other  forms 
of  coma,  which  depend  ui>on  infracortical  disturbances,  such  as  stertorous  or  inter- 
rupted breathing,  cyanosis,  recognized  as  grave  even  by  the  laity,  are  lacking. 
The  hysteric  condition  of  lethai^y  differs  from  normal  sleep  in  that  the  former  arises 
and  persists  under  conditions  which  would  prevent  or  interrupt  the  latter.  Quite 
a  series  of  transitional  forms  may  occur  in  the  hysteric  between  lethaz^  (hysteric 
unconsciousness)  and  alert  consciousness,  e.  g.,  somnambulism,  in  which  a  person, 
without  any  subsequent  recollection,  may  perform  all  kinds  of  complicated  actions, 
influenced  apparently  by  no  ordinary  motives,  but  by  constraining  ideas.  Diuin^ 
the  somnambulistic  condition  the  memory  seems  to  be  cognizant  of  what  has  occurred 
in  previous  attacks,  whereas  in  the  interval  eveiything  relating  to  the  somnambulistic 
condition  is  effaced  from  consciousness  (dual  personality).  These  transitions  be- 
tween absent  and  present,  or,  better,  between  waking  and  sleeping  consciousness,  may 
be  produced  artinciaflv  in  certain  persons  by  hypnotic,  i.  e,,  suggestive,  influence, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  hypnotic  conditions.  Wundt  regards  them  as  limitations 
of  consciousness;  in  other  words,  certain  anatomic  substrata  in  the  brain  are  sleep- 
ing, t.  e.,  inhibited,  whereas  other  areas  functionate  much  more  actively,  and  m 
consequence  of  their  isolation,  oftentimes  in  peculiar  fashion.  A  motor  phenomenon 
frequently  connected  with  hysteric  disturbances  of  consciousness  is  the  so-called 
catalepsy  or  cataleptic  muscular  rigidity  described  upon  p.  961.  Such  hysteric 
(hypnotic)  conditions  associated  with  cataleptic  rigidity  are  ordinarily  designated 
as  catalepsy f  although  the  latter  expression  should  really  be  limited  to  the  condition 
of  the  motor  system,  and  not  include  that  of  the  consciousness. 

iRRrrATrvE  disturbances  of  consciousness 

Delirium  is  practically  the  only  one  of  these  irritative  disturbances 
which  concerns  the  clinician.  It  means  a  dream-like,  cloudy  state  of 
consciousness,  generally  associated  with  hallucinations  in  which  the 
intellectual  capacity  is  altered  in  a  morbid,  irritative  way.  It  does  not 
preclude  a  depressive  condition  in  other  fields  of  consciousness,  and 
so  delirious  patients  may  at  the  same  time  exhibit  stupor.  Delirium  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  hallucinations  and  illusions.  We  distinguish 
a  noisy  from  a  quiet  delirium.  The  highest  grade  of  the  former  is  the 
so-called  maniacal  delirium.  In  muttering  delirium  the  patient  lies 
quietly  in  bed  and  mutters  softly  to  himself.  Delirium  may  be  observed 
in  any  severe  general  condition;  it  is  especially  frequent  in  fever,  and 
then  it  nearly  always  denotes  a  severe  sickness.  But  we  should  remem- 
ber that  children  become  delirious  more  readily  than  adults,  just  as  in 
fever  their  temperatures  run  higher;  and  that  the  weak-minded  become 
delirious  very  easily.  Many  acute  brain  diseases  manifest  active 
delirium. 

The  irritative  disturbances  of  consciousness  which  accompany  the  depression 
in  hysteria  and  which  occur  especially  in  the  so-called  "  hvsteria  major"  as  a  variety 
of  delirium,  should  be  attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of  inhibition,  as  a  result  of  depres- 
sive states  of  other  fields  of  consciousness. 
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The  delirium  of  alcoholism  (delirium  tremens)  is  very  characteristic. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  noisy,  maniacal  form,  and  is  almost 
always  associated  with  hallucinations.  The  patient  sees  black  forms, 
mice,  bugs,  snakes,  wires  running  through  the  air,  a  policeman,  etc. 
These  appearances  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  scotomata 
in  the  visual  field;  but  if  this  explanation  were  correct,  the  condition 
would  be  one  of  illusions,  or  of  errors  in  sight,  not  of  real  hallucinationa. 
The  typical  tremor  which  almost  always  accompanies  delirium  tremens 
may  decide  the  diagnosis. 

Most  cases  of  quiet  delirium  which  are  noticed  in  patients  seriously 
ill,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  carphoiogia  or  fiocciUalion,  render 
the  prognosis  rather  grave.  The  patient  lies  completely  oblivious  of  his 
environment,  continually  picking  at  the  bed-clothea,  or  making  motions 
with  his  fingers  as  if  he  would  pick  off  flakes  or  scales.  Carphologia,  a 
symptom  which  generally  precedes  death  only  by  a  short  time,  probably 
depends  upon  hallucinations. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  INTELUGENCE 

These  may  be  independent  of  any  of  the  disturbances  of  conscious- 
ness, although  the^  are  frequently  associated  with  them.  The  patient's 
history  or  a  previous  acquaintance  with  him  is  all  there  is  to  aid  the 


physician  in  appreciating  the  milder  grade  of  disturbances  of  the  intel- 
ligence. On  the  contrarj',  the  severer  grade  (slupidily)  and  the  highest 
grade  {imbecility)  are  evident  enough  from  the  facial  expression  and 
deportment  of  the  patient. 
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Any  of  the  incurable  maladies  may  be  accompanied  by  the  milder 
disturbances  of  the  intelligence,  c.  g,f  heart  disease,  nephriiis.  Severe 
disturbances,  i.  e.,  marked  stupidity  or  imbecility,  on  the  contrary, 
point  with  much  probability  to  disease  of  the  brain,  and,  if  we  except 
actual  psychoses,  they  point  to  brain  tumor,  paralytic  dementia,  multiple 
sclerosis,  or  the  after-effects  of  acute  focal  lesions  of  the  brain,  such 
as  hemorrhage  and  softening.  In  other  cases  imbecility  is  the  expression 
of  a  congenital  or  early  acquired  cerebral  anomaly  (idiocy  or  cretinism). 
The  disturbance  of  intelligence  which  is  observed  in  myxedema,  spon- 
taneous or  operative  (such  as  after  removal  of  a  goiter),  deserves  special 
mention.  This  condition  is  either  very  closely  related  to  or  identical 
with  cretinism.  Such  patients  exhibit  sometimes  mild  mental  distur- 
bance, such  as  slowness  of  thought;  sometimes,  however,  a  much  more 
serious  trouble,  bordering  on  real  imbecility. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  MEMORY 

Memory  is  frequently  appreciably  impaired  in  old  but  otherwise  quite 
healthy  persons.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  affected  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  intelligence.  In  fact,  after  acute  lesions  of  the  brain 
(hemorrhage  and  softening)  a  weakness  or  even  sometimes  a  complete 
loss  of  the  memory  is  very  often  noticed,  and  frequently  it  persists, 
although  the  intelligence  is  not  necessariljr  affected.  The  so-called  trau- 
matic neuroses  are  very  often  accompanied  by  a  faiUng  memory, 
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J.  PARALYSIS 

* 

To  demonstrate  paralysis  the  examiner  requests  the  patient  to  per- 
form voluntary  motions,  either  without  or  against  resistance.  If  par- 
alysis of  the  muscles  exists,  such  a  movement  is  either  not  performed 
at  all  (complete  paralysis)  or  more  slowly  and  less  completely  than  nor- 
mally (incomplete  paralysis,  paresis,  motor  weakness).  We  easily  recog- 
nize severe  paralysis  or  even  motor  weakness  in  this  way.  In  many 
instances  the  posture  of  the  body  at  rest  is  in  itself  so  distinctive  that 
we  need  no  attempt  at  motion  to  appreciate  the  complete  loss  of  power. 
For  example,  a  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  is  often  evident  from  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  eyeball;  facial  paralysis,  from  the  asymmetry 
of  the  face;  paralysis  of  the  arm,  from  the  dropping  and  dangling  of 
the  arm;  peroneal  paralysis,  from  the  drooping  of  the  tip  of  the  foot 
(equinovarus) ;  a  musculospisal  paralysis,  from  the  wrist-drop;  an  ulnar 
paralysis,  from  the  characteristic  claw-like  position  of  the  fingers  (exten- 
sion of  the  proximal  phalanges  and  flexion  of  the  terminal  phalanges) ; 
a  median-nerve  paralysis,  from  the  abduction  and  extension  of  the  thumb, 
simulating  the  ape  hand.  We  must,  however,  always  combine  inspec- 
tion with  an  attempt  to  secure  voluntary  movements,  since  to  make  a 
diagnosis  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  determine  a  paralysis,  but  also 
to  localize  it  exactly,  and  so  we  must  test  separately  the  functions  of  the 
individual  muscles  and  muscle  groups.  The  cranial  nerve-supply  will  be 
found  upon  pp.  1039  to  1094;  the  nerve-supply  of  the  muscles  of  the  re- 
mainder of  tne  body  upon  pp.  1 132  to  1 136.  If  the  paralysis  be  unilateral 
and  not  very  marked,  the  examination  is  made  easier  by  comparing  the 
healthy  with  the  affected  side.    In  this  way  we  can  demonstrate  a  mild 
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Fic.  371. — Rifbt  nemiplecia.  oitMaic]  tmstsavt  flexion  of  the  cicht  foncnn  upcB  the  *!■■ 


ETb.  873. — Left  beuiipleEia,  oi«»iiic;  sign  of  the  plslysma.     The  urslyNs  of  ihe  pliQ""  V 
the  left  eide  ia  evident. 

hemiplegia,  or,  if  it  be  severe,  weakness  of  the  trapezius,  the  respiratoiyi 
or  abdotmnal  muscles,  which  otherwise  might  easily  have  escaped  toe 
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examiner's  notice.  The  rapidity,  the  force,  and  the  excursion  of  the 
movement  should  all  be  noted.  An  excellent  method  for  detecting  a 
very  slight  one-sided  paresis  of  an  arm  or  a  leg  is  to  have  the  patient 
raise  both  extremities  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  The 
paretic  ann  or  leg  will  then  be  plainly  seen  to  lag  behind  the  healthy 
member,  and  to  fall  more  quickly  from  the  raised  position,  even  in  cases 
where,  in  testing  the  power  by  movements  against  resistance,  we  can 
scarcely  appreciate  any  abnormality.  We  can  utilize  the  hand  dyna- 
mometer to  test  the  strength  of  the  hand. 

• 

A  mechanical  limitation  of  movement  in  a  joint,  or  pain  incident  to  its  move- 
ment, sometimes  makes  the  movement  weak,  ineffectual,  or  almost  lacking,  and  so 
is  responsible  for  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  motor  paralysis  or  paresis.  Tnerefore, 
before  assuming  the  presence  of  a  motor  weakness,  we  should  particularly  examine 
for  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  Of  course,  patients  will  have  to  be  beheved  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  pain  upon  motility,  although  they  are  often  very  unsatisfactory 
in  their  statements.  They  will  acknowledge  that  they  feel  pain,  but  deny  that  it 
is  responsible  for  the  intenerence  of  motion.  Frequently  they  are  firmly  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  a  paralysis  until  the  pain  subsides  under  treatment  and  permits 
perfect  motion.  A  sufficiently  large  dose  of  morphin  administered  hvpodermically 
¥rill  settle  the  matter  and  show  tlmt  the  movement  is  unconsciously  limited  by  the 
pain.  Such  motor  weakness  is  responsible  for  certain  hysteric  paralyses  where 
the  inhibition  of  motion  outlasts  the  sensation  of  pain. 

[Babinski  has  called  attention  to  several  aids  in  differentiating  an 
organic  from  a  hysteric  hemiplegia.  Two  of  these  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  cuts  (Figs.  371  and  372),  and  a  third  in  Fig.  378, 
p.  960,  copied  from  his  article.' — Ed.] 

2.  PHENOMENA  OF  MOTOR  IRJirrATION 

t 

(a)  Clonic  Convfflsions  or  Contractions i  Clonic  Spasms 

By  these  we  mean  involuntary  muscular  contractions  repeated  in 
shocks  or  series,  generally  with  considerable  force  and  rapidity,  and  con- 
trasted with  voluntary  contractions  badly  coordinated.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  great  expense  of  power,  there  often  results  only  very  slight  move- 
ment, because  antagonistic  muscles  are  working  in  opposition.  An  epi- 
leptic attack  and  the  typical  uremic  and  eclamptic  spasms  are  types  of 
the  clonic  convulsion. 

Clonic  convulsions  are  never  occasioned  by  peripheral  excitation  of 
motor  nerves.  An  accumulating  irritative  center  whose  action  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  Ley  den  jar  seems  to  be  essential  to  set  off  the 
shock-like  explosions.  Clonic  contractions  are  practically  always  occa- 
sioned either  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex  irritation  of  a  motor  center, 
whether  it  be  the  nuclei  or  the  psychomotor  centers  of  the  cortex. 

(b)  Tonic  Convtilslonsi  Tonic  Spasms  or  Cramps 

By  tonic  convulsions  we  understand  long-continued  rigid  contractions 
of  muscles  which  may  change  suddenly  and  lead  to  prolonged  change 
of  position  or  tension  of  the  muscles  implicated.  Tonic  convulsions 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  associated  with  or  even  transformed 
into  the  clonic  variety.  Tetanus  is  the  type  of  a  tonic  convulsion. 
Tonic  convidsions  originate  in  nearly  all  cases  from  irritation  of  some 

^  Gaz.  des  Hdp.,  1900,  No.  52,  p.  521. 
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center,  and  generally  reflexly  from  a  nucleuB,  as,  for  instance,  in  tetanus, 
strychnin  tetanus,  tetany,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  back  in 
meningitis.     The  well-known   cramp  of  the  gastrocnemius  which   ia 
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chuMtU  General  HospiUl). 


observed  in  health  and  in  choleraic  conditions,  but  whose  genesis  is 
still  obscure,  belongs  to  this  group. 

(c)  Contractures 
When  a  joint  becomes  more  or  less  permanently  fixed  from  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  around  it,  so  that  active  or  passive  movements  are 

difficult  or  impossible,  the  condition  is  called  contracture.  The  increased 
tension  of  the  muscle  may  depend  upon  increased  tonus,  i.  e.,  an  active 
(although  reflex)  contraction,  so-called  active  or  irritative  contracture; 
or  it  may  depend  merely  upon  a  nutritive  shortening  of  the  muscle, 
passive  contracture. 

Active  contractures  are  very  closely  related  in  their  origin  to  tonic 
convulsions,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  only  by  their 
relative  permanence.  In  contrast  to  passive  contracture,  active  con- 
tracture disappears  under  ether  or  chloroform;  it  ordinarily  diminishes 
during  a  warm  bath.  Even  without  narcosis  active  contracture  may  be 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  overcome  by  gentle  manipulation. 
Such  contractures  offer  a  somewhat  elastic  resistance  to  passive  move- 
ments; they  are  practically  always  associated  with  increase  in  the  cor- 
responding ten  don -re  flexes ;  every  brusque  attempt  to  overcome  the  con- 
tracture reflexly  increases  the  tension;  the  muscles  exhibit  no  signs  of 
atrophy;  and  the  contractures  exhibit  spontaneously  a  certain  slow 
change  or  even  a  gradual  transition  to  tonic  convulsions. 


CONTRACTTURES 


T'tusive  contractures,  on  the  contrary,  are  decidedly  resistant  to  pas- 
sive movements.     They  are  not  especially  influenced  by  chloroform  nor 


Fig.  374. — Same  patknt.  ehowing  in  altempt  tu-open  left  eve.     Note  tbe  aBBoaaled  movemenU  of 
the  muscles  supplieil  by  alhei  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.      (See  pp,  960  and  1076,) 

by  warm  baths,  and  they  are  ordinarily  associated  with  diminution  of 
the  tendon  reflexes.  If  overcome  by  force,  which  is  possible  only  by  a 
tearing  of  tissue,  they  may  disappear 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  very  rare 
OccurreDCC  with  active  contractures,  ex- 
cept the  hysteric.  For  the  differentia- 
tion of  active  and  passive  contractures, 
Crocq  recommends  the  application  of 
the  Esmarch  bandage,  which,  like  anes- 
thesia, has  no  effect  upon  passive  con- 
tractures, but  causes  the  active  ones  to 
disappear. 

Active  contractures  may  occur  when- 
ever the  muscle  tone  is  increased.  Since 
the  muscle  tone  is  of  reflex  origin,  this 
comes,  on  the  one  hand,  from  involve- 
ment of  the  reflex  inhibitory  fibers,  situ- 
ated probably  in  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
and,  on  the  other  band,  from  increased 
irritability  of  the  reflex  centers;  there- 
fore, we  generally  find  active  contractures 
associated  with  lesions  of  the  pyramitlal         p-     ^.^  _-|-euny   in   an   infant 

tracts.       They    cause    the    characteristic      eleven  '  montiis  of  aee   (Dr.   Oannett. 
t  1       '  A    J.-  MasBBchueetU  General  Hoapitall. 

appearance  of  spastic  paralysis.     Active  '^ 

contractures  usually  fix  the  upper  extremities  in  a  position  of  flexion 
and  the  lower  extremities  in  extension,  at  least  in  ambulatory  cases. 
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This  is  probably  referable  to  the  physiologic  ascendency  of  the 
affected  muscles  over  their  antagonists,  and  to  the  predominance  of 
flexor  paralysis  in  the  lower  and  extensor  paralysis  in  the  upper 
extremities.  To  explain  the  varying  relations  of  the  flexor  to  the 
extensor  muscles  in  active  contractures,  Mann'  assumes  that  the  reflex 
inhibitory  fibers  for  the  flexors  run  with  the  psychomotor  fibers  of 
the  extensors,  and  the  inhibitorj-  fibers  for  the  extensors  with  the 
motor  fibers  for  the  flexors,  or,  which  the  author  thinks  more  prob- 
able, are  identical  with  them.  This  supposition  coincides  ven-  well 
with  the  facts  demonstrated  by  Sherrington  and  Herring  (Physiologic 
Congress  in  Cambridge,  1898),  by  means  of  a  verj-  striking  experiment 
on  the  ocular  muscles,  that  cortical  stimulation  of  a  muscle  exerts  an 
inhibitory  influence  upon  its  antagonists.  Consequently  a  lesion  of  the 
pyramidal  tract,  causing  a  preponderance  of  the  paralysis  in  one  muscle 
group,  leads  to  the  preponderance  of  the  contracture  in  its  antagonist. 
Attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  t>-pical  graded  differences 
between  flexor  and  extensor  contractures  may  be  found  even  in  complete 


Pig.  379— Tetany  in  m  intant  eleven  month*  of  ace  (Dr.  Qannett.  MaHuhiwttt  Cenenl  Ho^Wl>. 

paralyses  of  an  extremity  in  which  there  can  be  no  tjuestion  of  a  variable 
degree  of  involvement  of  the  pyramids  for  the  agonists.and  antagonists. 
As  Lazarus  very  properly  emphasizes,  the  physiologic  preponderance 
of  power  in  any  one  muscle  group  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  increasetl 
contracture  in  that  group;  the  more  powerful  the  development  of  * 
muscle  group,  the  greater  the  effect  of  the  reflex  increase  of  tonus. 

The  contractures  in  the  lower  extremities  of  bed-ridden  patients,  90  rrequcntl; 
Been  in  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  (multiple  sclerosiH  or  lateral  acleiosisi,  differ 
strikingly  from  those  of  ambulatory  patients.  In  the  former  we  find  exleasor 
contractures  in  the  peroneal  group  (talipes  equinus)  only,  whereas  the  knee-  and 
liip-jomts  are  flexed.  Altl.ough  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  has  not  btw 
given,  the  author  conjectures  that  the  piienomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tb«e 
patients  hardly  ever  exliibit  merely  contractures,  but  that  they  also  evidence  tonit 
convulsions  of  reflex  oriRin  which  produce  flexion  of  the  legs  from  time  to  tiiw. 
They  remain  in  this  state  for  a  long  time,  because  of  the  existing  paralvsin.  In 
other  words,  tlie  active  contracture  is  combined  with  a  passive  contracture  di»  w 
a  shortening  of  the  muscles.  Passive  contractures  probably  assist  in  the  productioD 
of  equmovarus  by  downward  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  upon  the  tip  of  the  foot. 
•  Houftts.  /.  Psychiatrie  u.  Neurologic,  1898,  \'ol.  iv. 
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A  simple  interruption  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  tracts  does  not  seem 
sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  pronounced  active  contractures. 
Muscle  tonus  and  tendon  reflexes,  which  pass  along  the  same  reflex  paths, 
are  generally  increased  in  mere  interference  of  spinal-cord  conduction 
with  a  lesion  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  tracts,  especially  in  moderately 
paralyzed  muscles  (see  p.  992) ;  but  a  pronounced  contracture  appears 
only  when  a  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  super- 
added. For  some  unknown  reason  only  descending  degeneration  seems 
able  to  cause  active  contractures.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  the  lower  end  of  the  inhibitory  paths,  i.  e.,  the  pyramidal 
tracts,  even  when  separated  from  the  source  of  the  inhibition  (the 
central  apparatus),  still  exerts  a  certain  inhibitory  influence  upon  the 
muscle  tone,  an  influence  which  does  not  entirely  disappear  until  after 
the  tract  is  degenerated  down  to  its  lowest  termination  in  the  motor 
ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  Still  another  factor  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  responsible  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  contracture  after 
the  interruption  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  although  such  increase  runs  a 
parallel  and.  synchronous  course  with  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the 
tract.  This  factor  is  the  nutritive  shortening  of  the  muscles  resulting 
from  the  prolonged  increase  of  the  muscle  tonus.  Hence,  a  passive  con- 
tracture is  added  to  and  intensifies  at  its  very  onset  the  active  contrac- 
ture due  to  the  increased  muscle  tonus.  When  active  contractures  depend 
upon  an  anatomic  lesion  and  are  not  purely  functional,  as  in  hysteria, 
they  furnish  an  important  sign  for  the  diagnosis  of  descending  secondary 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts j  both  in  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal 
cord  {cerebral  hemorrhagey  softening^  tumors,  transverse  myelitis,  cervical 
hypertrophic  pachymeningitis,^  syringomyelia,  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord,  etc.).  The  contractures  may  arise  in  a  similar  way  from  primary 
systemic  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  {spastic  paraplegia, 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  etc.).  The  mechanism  of  hysteric  contrac- 
tures is  not  yet  fully  understood,  nor  is  the  early  (at  times  almost  in- 
stantaneous) occurrence  of  contractures  of  the  paralyzed  extremities 
(contractura  prsecox). 

Kernig's  dgn,  an  important  sign  in  meningitis,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  active  contractures.  When  the  patient  lies  flat  in  bed,  there  is  no 
contracture;  in  the  sitting  posture  the  legs  can  no  longer  be  extended 
at  the  knee.  In  other  words,  the  aforesaid  contracture  appears  during 
meningitis,  when  the  thigh  is  moderately  flexed  (no  more  than  at 
right  angles  ^)  upon  the  trunk.  It  can  be  demonstrated  either  by  the 
flexion  of  the  knees,  which  appears  when  the  patient  sits  upright,  or  by 
the  resistance  to  extension  at  the  knee-joint  when  the  patient  is  seated 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  the  thighs  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  diagnostic  value  of  this 
sign  in  meningitis;  although  Kemig  has  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
its  favor  in  a  recent  publication.^  Kemig's  sign  and  opisthotonos  in 
meningitis  are  really  due  to  increased  muscle  tonus,  although  the  two 
phenomena  do  not  run  a  parallel  course.  A  further  explanation  is  that, 
m  healthy  individuals,  there  is  a  tendency,  during  flexion  of  the  thigh, 

*  Contractures  in  cervical  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis  are  usually  the  result 
of  pressure  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  and  hence  they  belong  rather  to 
the  type  observed  during  peripheral  neuritis. 

'  since  with  pronounced  flexion  the  phenomenon  also  appears  in  health. 

•Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1907,  vol.  xx,  pp.  1,  2. 
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to  flex  the  leg  by  means  of  purposeful  associated  movements  (especiaDy 
on  sitting  in  bed),  on  account  of  the  biartieular  flexors  of  the  leg,  which 
are  stretched  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  (hamstring  muscles).  Whenever 
the  tonus  is  increased,  an  increase  of  this  associated  innervation  must 
come  into  play. 

According  to  Rostowiew,  Kernig's  sign  cao  be   tbe  first  sign  of  a  beginning 

Passive  contractures  may  occur  wherever  the  insertions  of  a  muscle  are 
permanently  approximated,  so  that  the  muscle  is  ^dually  shortened  in 
a  nutritive  sense.  This  occurs  in  mechanical  fixation  of  joinls  by  band' 
ages  which  have  been  applied  for  a  long  time  or  in  surgical  affections, 
and  localized  atrophic  paralyses,  e.  g.,  infantile  paralyses.  In  the  latter, 
non-paralyzed  antagonists  acquire  preponderance  because  of  that 
tonus,  dislocate  the  affected  limb  permanently  in  their  own  direction, 
and  thereby  shorten  themselves,  in  the  nutritive  sense.  There  is  still 
another  type  of  passive  contracture,  which  arises  from  contracting 
connective  tissue,  which  gradually  takes  the  place  of  a  paralyzed  and 
degenerating  muscle,  and  which  overcomes  the  tonus  of  the  weaker 
antagonists.  Here,  of  course,  the  contracture  is  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  preserved,  but  in  that  of  the  affected,  muscles. 


the  anomalouH  position  of  tlie  limba.  For  example,  eTuifionjrti*,  in  peroned  jM- 
alyttea,  daw-hand  in  ulnar  paralysis  (Fig.  377),  the  ape  hand  in  median  paiwsMi 
tlie  preacker'e  hand  in  pachymeningitis  cervlcalis  bypertrophica.  Spteial  patbowff 
should  be  consulted  for  further  details. 

{d)  FlbrUhry  Twitching  (Better  QuracUrUetl  at  "  pMctculai  "0 

These  are  brief  clonic  contractions,  not  of  an  entire  musrle 
belly,  but  of  mere  individual  groups  of  muscle-fibers.  Outside  of  the 
small  muscles  of  tlie  hand  and  face,  these  contractions  do  not  produce 
an  actual  locomotion  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  but  merely  a  pecu- 
liar trembling  or  wave-like  rhythmic  vibration  of  the  muscular  in».«, 
The  cause  of  fibrillary  twitching  is  not  yet  explained.  It  appearein 
paretic  and  atrophied  muscles,  particularly  when  of  nuclear  or  aib- 
nuclear  origin  {in  spinal  and  neurific  muscvlar  atrophy  and  Mhaf 
parahjsin).     It  may  also  occur  even  without  paresis  or  atrophy,  e.  S- '" 
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t.lie  traumatic  neuroses.  A  certain  diagnostic  significance  is  often  attri- 
buted to  this  phenomenon,  because  it  is  an  impossible  symptom  to  simu- 
late; but  we  must  be  very  guarded  in  drawing  conclusions,  because  the 
action  of  cold  upon  the  naked  body  of  some  healthy  individuals  may 
cause  fascicular  contractions. 

(e)  Tremor  (Trembling) 

By  tremor  we  mean  rapid  and  rhythmic  muscular  contractions 
-^vhich  are  relatively  but  slightly  pronounced.  They  produce  movement 
of  the  insertions  of  the  affected  muscle  or  the  skeletal  parts,  thus  differ- 
ing from  fascicular  contractions.  In  addition  to  these  pathologic 
forms  of  tremor,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions, e.  g.,  after  severe  physical  exercise,  mental  agitation,  intense 
cold,  etc.,  tremor  also  appears  in  healthy  individuals.  Diagnostic 
importance  can  be  attributed  to  tremors  only  after  these  physiologic 
conditions  have  been  excluded.  There  are  transition  forms  between 
clonic  spasms  and  tremoTy  as  well  as  between  fibrillary  twitchings  and 
tremor.  We  distinguish  between  intention  tremcr^  which  appears  only 
with  purposeful  movement,  and  tremor  which  persists  during  rest.  The 
intention  tremor  is  typically  observed  in  multiple  sclerosis.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  paralytic  tremor,  since  it  was  assumed  that  the 
disturbed  conduction  transformed  the  voluntary  impulse  into  a  suc- 
cession of  rhythmic  impulses  (from  which,  as  physiology  teaches,  the 
voluntary  tetanic  contraction  is  constructed),  and  that  the  muscle  lost 
the  greater  portion  of  the  separate  stimuli.  From  his  recent  experience 
it  would  seem  to  the  author  that  this  view  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
He  has  observed  that  in  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis,  where  the  increased 
tendon  reflexes  lead  to  clonic  tendon  reflexes  (ankle  clonus,  knee  clonus, 
wrist  clonus,  etc.),  the  intention  tremor  in  its  rh}i:hm  often  closely 
simulates  the  latter.  This  would  certaimy  indicate  that  the  tremor 
of  multiple  sclerosis  is  nothing  else  than  a  clonic  tendon  or  muscle  reflex 
which  is  excited  and  maintained  by  the  tension  which  the  muscle  ex- 
periences during  the  intended  movement.  The  tremor  of  multiple 
sclerosis  is  consequently  a  spastic  phenomenon,  as  is  probably  true  of  the 
majority  of  tremors.  This  conception  of  the  intention  tremor  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  explains  why  it  may  gradually  assume  the  character  of 
those  less  regular  arrhythmic  contractions  which  appear  during  the 
course  of  voluntar>^  movements  and  make  them  simulate  ataxia. 
The  so-caUed  rest  tremor  is  not  dependent  on  voluntary  movement, 
but  occurs  also  during  rest.  In  fact,  it  may  be  present  only  during 
rest,  and  may  sometimes  be  voluntarily  controlled.  This  variety 
of  tremor  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  paralysis  agitans.  It  is  a  spastic 
phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  is  located  above  the  arc  of  the  tendon 
reflexes,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  increase  of  these  reflexes. 

To  avoid  overlooking  tremor  of  any  sort,  we  should  observe  patients 
both  at  rest  and  during  purposeful  movements,  as  well  as  in  positions 
of  the  body  which  require  muscular  action,  e.  g.y  horizontal  projection 
of  the  forearm  and  hands  with  the  fingers  spread  apart. 

The  characteristics  of  the  well-known  tremors  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  peculiarity  of  intention  tremor  in  multiple  sclerosis  is  that  it 
usually  ceases  during  repose  and  that  it  is  very  slight  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  then  gradually  becomes  more  extensive  and  rapid,  until  it 
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serioudy  interferes  with  or  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  the  at- 
tempted movement.  The  excursions  are  frequently  so  large  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  oscillations  so  irregular  that  the  tremor  resembles  ataxia; 
but  the  attempted  movement  always  keeps  at  least  to  its  general  direc- 
tion. The  tremor  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  usually  more  pronounced  in 
the  upper  extremities. 

2.  The  tremor  in  paralysis  agitans  is  relatively  slow,  persists  dur- 
ing repose,  is  usually  somewhat  lessened  by  purposeful  movements,  and 
is  mhibited,  often  for  a  considerable  time,  by  a  very  strong  voluntary 
impulse.  The  rate  of  the  oscillations*  is  usually  5  or  6  in  the  second.  The 
tremor  is  generally  noticed  first  in  the  hands,  in  which  it  is  especially 
distinctive.  It  often  resembles  certain  fine  intention  movements,  like 
the  rolling  of  an  object  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  spasm  underlying  the  tremor  arises  from 
a  cerebral  center  in  which  the  impulses  have  a  partly  coordinated  char- 
acter. The  commonly  observed  hemilateral  type  of  the  tremor  in  paral- 
ysis agitans,  as  well  as  the  frequent  hemiplegic  manifestations,  fa\or 
its  cerebral  origin.  There  is  rarely  any  tremor  of  the  head  in  paral}*as 
agitans,  but  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions. 

3.  In  senile  tremor  there  are  4  to  6  oscillations  in  the  second.  In 
less  marked  cases  it  is  an  intention  tremor;  in  more  marked  cases  it 
also  continues  during  rest.  The  head  and  frequently  the  lower  jaw,  as 
well  as  the  upper  extremities,  are  the  seats  of  this  variety  of  tremor. 

4.  The  tremor  of  exophthalmic  goiter  and  of  other  neuroses  (h}'s- 
teria)  is  usually  fine  and  rapid  (8  or  9  oscillations  to  the  second).  It 
can  generally  be  recognized  most  easily  in  the  hands  when  they  are 
extended  horizontally  with  the  fingers  apart.  Purposeful  movements 
of  the  hands  sometimes  increase  it. 

5.  Toxic  tremor  may  assume  varied  forms  in  alcoholics,  morphin 
habitues,  in  those  poisoned  by  mercury  and  lead,  as  well  as  in  acute  and 
chronic  nicotin-poisoning.  Alcoholic  tremor  is  characterized  by  early 
involvement  of  the  lips,  as  well  as  of  the  hands.  It  is  most  pronounced 
during  purposeful  movements,  and  ordinarily  disappears  after  taking 
a  large  quantity  of  alcohol.     The  toxic  tremors  are,  as  a  rule,  rapid. 

From  what  has  been  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tremors  are  easentaQy 
manifestations  of  spasm,  even  in  the  cases  often  spoken  of  as  paralytic  tremon, 
whenever  the^  are  associated  with  paralytic  phenomena  of  the  muscleB.  No  nuUter 
how  we  explain  tremor,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  also  appears  as  a  physiok^ 
manifestation;  e.g.jia  conditions  of  intense  excitement  or  fatigue.  Its  mechaiuEm 
is  physiologicaUy  performed,  as  it  were.  The  author  believes  that  tremor,  just  w 
every  spasm,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  damming  up  of  stimuli  which  causee  an  exploa>'e, 
instead  of  a  constant,  discharge  of  stimuli  from  the  ganglion-cells.  This  is  analo^us 
to  the  spark  dischai^e  of  an  induction  apparatus,  in  contrast  to  the  spray-like  bnish 
discharge  following  low  resistance.  To  continue  the  analogy  to  explosive  dischaiget 
further,  we  see  that  the  succession  of  impulses  imderlying  tremors  may  be  bwied 
on  the  stronger  stimulation  of  the  motor  ganglion-cells;  on  the  one  hand,  throt^ 
the  central  neuron  (paralysis  agitans  and  nervous  excitability)  or  through  the  reflex 
pathways  (multiple  sclerosis) ;  on  the  other,  because  of  the  intemiptwn  of  ibe 
current  of  motor  impulses  (peripheral  palsies,  fatigue,  etc.)-  It  is  the  same  in  afl 
these  cases;  a  disparity  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerve  stimuli  This 
exposition  is  no  mere  hypothesis.  It  rests  upon  the  well-known  and  generally 
recognized  property  of  ganje^lion-cells  to  accumulate  impulses  and  discha^  them 
explosively.  This  peculianty,  a  direct  result  of  physiologic  obser\'ation,  sugge«^< 
a  fundamental  characteristic  of  nerve  power,  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  further 
explanation.  This  brings  us  closer  to  an  understanding  of  the  different  typea  of 
physiologic  tremor. 
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(/)  Choreic  and  Athetoid  Movements 

• 

Choreic  movements,  or  chorea,  are  involuntary,  and  often  very  exten- 
sive and  excessive,  muscular  contractions,  but,  unlike  clonic  convulsions, 
they  are  not  absolutely  without  coordination.      They  can  be  differen- 
tiated from  voluntary  movements  by  their  bizarre  character  and  their 
aimlessness.      In  pronounced  chorea  the  entire  body  is  thrown  into 
constant  motion,  so  that  any  attempt  at  purposeful  movements  is  often 
entirely  fruitless.     Chorea  of  the  facial  muscles  is  exhibited  by  grimaces; 
chorea  of  the  breathing,  voice,  and  speech  muscles  by  the  choreic  articu- 
lation,   which   may  render  speech   quite   incomprehensible.     Choreic 
movements  are  most  pronounced  in  the  neurosis  chorea,  in  which  they 
constitute  the  principal  symptom.     Symptomatically,  choreic  move- 
ments occur  in  the  form  of  hemichorea  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
especially  with  lesions  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsiue  and 
the  optic  thalamus  (chorea  post-  or  pre-hemiplegic). 

Athetosis  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  chorea.     When  the  invol- 
untary movements  occur  slowly  and  very  regularly,  the  condition  is 
called  athetosis.     Its  significance  is  not  essentially  distinct  from  that 
of  ordinary  symptomatic  chorea.     Posthemiplegic  athetosis,  involving 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  is  the  most  frequent  form. 

The  muscle  unrest  observed  in  Friedreich's  or  hereditary  ataxia  is 
diagnostically  an  important  symptom.  French  authors  speak  of  it  not 
unfittingly  as  "  instability  chor^iforme."  It  also  belongs  to  the  symp- 
tomatic conception  of  chorea. 

Just  as  in  tremor,  the  mechanism  of  pathologic  choreic  movements  is  physiologi- 
cal^ performed,  and  has  a  similar  physiologic  analogy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
which  we  can  readily  demonstrate  on  ourselves,  that  the  organism  reacts  by  in- 
voluntary, apparently  piurposeless,  movements  possessing  absolutely  the  character 
of  choreic  movements,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  maintain  bodily  relaxation 
for  a  lonf  period  of  time.  They  are  evidently  intended  (in  a  teleologic  sense)  to 
protect  the  muscles  from  any  harm  that  might  come  through  the  prolonged  com- 
plete relaxation.  They  have  a  voluntary  component  (as  one  may  readily  see)  in 
the  feeling  that  the  movement  removes  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  muscles.  This 
sensation  and  the  resulting  impulsive  movement  have  been  called  anxietas  tibiarum 
when  they  appear  in  the  lower  extremities.  These  ph^iologic  choreic  movements 
are  most  pronounced  among  the  so-called  nervous,  highly  excitable  persons,  and, 
although  the  voluntanr  component  in  them  is  reconiized,  they  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely independent  of  conscious  sensations  and  voluntary  iimervation.  They  are 
especiaUy  prominent  when  the  compulsory  muscle  relaxation  and  also  the  surround- 
ing at  fault  produce  a  feeling  of  distaste.  Probably  every  one  has  experienced 
this  who  has  been  obliged  to  sit  for  a  long  time  among  unsympathetic,  tiresome 
companions,  or  who  has  been  compelled  to  attend  a  long,  uninteresting,  fatiguing 
lecture.  We  might  cite,  as  a  further  example,  the  appearance  of  these  movements 
diuing  embarrassment  or  other  psychic  excitement.  Adults  gradually  learn  to 
repress  these  motor  reactions,  but  their  actual  existence  under  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  the  way  an  unspoiled  child  twists  and 
wriggles  when  joked  with  by  a  stranger  or  when  caught  in  a  lie.  The  author  would 
like  to  add,  as  a  further  example  of  physiologic  chorea,  the  movements  of  the  infant 
before  it  can  exercise  voluntary  control.  Later  on,  involuntary  and  purposeless  co- 
ordinated movements  are  replaced  by  voluntary  action,  which  is  ataxic  at  first. 
Finally,  well  coordinated  voluntary  action  takes  the  place  of.  the  latter.  The 
choreic  apparatus  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted)  persists  despite  this,  and 
reappears  under  the  physiologic  conditions  already  mentioned,  or  under  certain 
pathologic  conditions.  In  view  of  the  repeated  localization  of  the  lesion  of  post- 
nemiplegic  chorea  in  the  thalamus,  in  view  also  of  the  existence  of  the  thalamo- 
rubro-spinal  tract  (von  Monakow),  and  the  so-called  guadrigeminate,  anterolateral 
tract,  which,  together  with  the  pyramids,  conduct  voluntaiy  motor  impulses  from 
brain  to  cord,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  play  of  physiologic  and  pathologic  choreic 
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movenieiits  takes  place  in  these  secondary  motor  pathways,  and  e:... ,  ... 

&  protective  power  over  tlie  miwctilar  system.  Pathologic  chore*  is  evidfoiir 
founded  on  an  abnormal  release  of  impulses  which  are  in  reality  physiologic,  i'ua- 
trary  to  the  present  trend  of  investigation,  the  author  believes  that  the  roost  eBaeniid 
element  for  the  foundation  of  the  pathogenesis  of  chorea  is  to  eive  the  nature  and 
point  of  attack  of  the  patholo^c  irritation.  Since  we  are  not  able  to  pve  a  beti«r 
explanation  of  the  mechaniBm  of  chorea,  we  must  consider  it  a  prefonned  physolo^ 
one.  This  conception  of  chorea,  for  many  years  adopted  in  tne  Bern  clinic,  rendcn 
improbable  the  oft-claimed,  but  never-proved  anatomic  nature  of  patholo^c  choro, 
especially  the  post- rheumatic  variety,  and  does  not  encourage  the  search  for  caual 
anatomic  changes.  Kven  if  the  determinate  relation  of  the  occaaioTtal  embolic  fori, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  brain  after  post-rheiuoatic  chorea,  were  cstablishfd, 
it  would  not  increaxe  our  knowledge  of  the  pathoeenesis  of  chorea.  On  tbe  otber 
hand,  the  assumption  of  an  abnormal  excitability  for  the  one  class  of  cases,  and  for 
the  other,  an  abnormal  excitation  in  tlie  pathways  already  refertied  to,  would  e.^pkin 
its  pathogenesis  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Might  not  the  remaining  peripbenl 
sensory  stimuli,  no  lon^jer  painful,  but  yet  uncorciortable,  in  polyarthritic  chorta  be 
the  cause  of  the  choreic  restlessness? 

(g)  As»oci«tecl  Slavementi 

These  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  physiologic.  They  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  intense  motor  impulses  which  escape  inhibition  are  switched 
ofT  to  neighboring  or  more  distant  muscle  territories.  Pathologic  as«- 
ciated  movements  are  noticed  especiaUy  when,  through  some  interrup- 
tion of  conduction,  the  impulse  of  the  will  cannot  be  transmitted  in  » 
physiologic  direction.  A  weakening  of  the  physiologic  associated 
movements  in  the  territory  supplied  by  the  facial  ner\'e  is  sometimes 
of  service  in  suggesting  the  existence  of  a  paresis  of  this  ncr\-e  quite 
early  in  its  involvement. 


Fia,  3TS.— L-It  hprniplfdia,  Qnwnic  (™mbincd  flexion  of  the  left  (high  und  tnmkl:  jiublitl 

the  leg.  This  phenomenon  is  obser\-ed  in  spastic  paralysis,  and  is  regarded  ij 
StriJrapcll  as  indicative  of  an  anatotnic  lesion  in  tlie  pyramidal  tract,  aitboupi 
healthy  persons  may,  at  times,  e.<chibit  this  phenomenon.  It  is  to  be  reearded  t 
having  diagnostic  value  only  when  It  cannot  be  voluntarilv  suppressed.  Acn>nlie| 
to  Mann,  this  phenomenc)n  may  also  be  reversed,  the  leg  being  addurled  iriieotb« 
tibialis  amicus  contracts.  Other  associated  movements  occurring  with  lesion?  i> 
the  pyramidal  tract  are,  according  to  Strlimpell,  dorsal  flexion  of  the  gmt  ta 
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during  extension  of  the  1^;  the  so-called  radial  phenomenon,  which  consists  of 
extension  at  the  wrist  during  flexion  of  the  fingers;  and  a  pronation  of  the  hand 
"which  follows  the  elevation  of  the  forearm  from  a  dependent  position,  the  palm 
having  been  directed  anterioriy.  As  a  symptom  of  a  lesion  in  the  pyramidal  tract, 
Habinski  describes  an  associated  movement  occurring  particularly  in  hemiplegia, 
which  consists  of  the  elevation  of  the  paralyzed  thigh  when  the  reclining  patient 
sits  up  or  simply  attempts  to  assume  a  sitting  posttu^.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
lelated  to  Kemig's  sign.     (See  p.  955.) 

In  reference  to  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyeball  in  facial  paralysis, 
which  have  been  described  as  Bell's  phenomenon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  1075 
et  seq. 

{h)  Forced  Movements 

These  movements,  which  are  sufficiently  characterized  by  their 
name,  are  highly  coordinated,  and  so  constituted  that  they  can  be 
simulated. 

They  are  especially  typified  by  most  of  the  hysteric  spasms,  laugh- 
ing and  crying  spasms,  '*  arc  de  cercle,"  '*  grands  mouvements,"  and 
'*  attitudes  passioneles,"  as  well  as  by  many  phenomena  of  convulsive 
tic.  The  forced  movements,  lateral  positions,  rolling  and  manage  move- 
ments of  patients  with  lesions  of  the  median  cerebellar  peduncle  belong 
to  the  same  category. 

A  peculiar  form  of  forced  movement  is  the  so-called  forced  lai^hing  which 
occurs  as  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  multiple  sclerosis.  The  mughter 
of  these  patients,  whether  it  be  spontaneous  or  the  result  of  external  stimuli,  is 
spasmodic  and  uncontrollable;  it  apparently  arises  in  the  ordinary  psychic  way, 
&nd  then,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  patient,  takes  on  all  the  charactena- 
tics  of  a  pure  somatic  spasm.  The  fact  that  the  forced  laughing  of  multiple  sclerosis 
is  associated  with  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  musculature  and  increased  muscle 
and  tendon  reflexes  would  naturally  lead  \is  to  suppose  that  the  slight  motor  stimu- 
lation and  tension  of  the  laughing  muscles  always  produced  by  the  suggestion  of 
laughter-exciting  objects  or  ideas,  together  with  the  increased  reflex  activity  of 
the  laughing  muscles,  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  laughing  mechanism  into  increased 
and  continued  spasmodic  action. 

(t)  Catalepsy;  Cataleptic  Rigidity  (Flezibllltas  Cerea) 

By  catalepsy  is  understood  a  peculiar  state  of  the  motor  system  not 
yet  explained,  in  which  the  limbs  seem  to  be  fixed  and  to  present  to 
passive  motion  a  moderate,  wax-like  resistance,  retaining  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  the  position  given  them.  Catalepsy  can  be  differen- 
tiated from  active  contractures  by  the  fact  that  the  parts  do  not  resume 
their  former  position  after  they  have  been  forcibly  changed.  This  cata- 
leptic condition  of  the  muscles  occurs  in  the  hysteric,  in  hypnosis  (see 
p.  947),  in  the  psychosis  designated  katatoniaj  and  sometimes  in  brain 
tumors  leading  to  stupor  [especially  those  implicating  the  corpus 
callosum. — Ed.].  The  author  has  repeatedly  observed  this  phenomenon 
in  epidemic  meningitis  during  the  period  of  regression. 

(k)  Myotonia 

This  is  a  rare  condition  of  the  muscles  which,  as  yet,  has  been  ob- 
served only  in  Thomsen's  disease  (myotonia  congenita).  In  this  affec- 
tion the  muscles  appear  normal  during  repose,  but  when  voluntary 
movements  are  attempted,  assume  a  characteristic  tension  which 
hinders  the  movements.  The  tension  then  gradually  diminishes,  ena- 
bling the  movements  to  proceed  in  an  approximately  normal  way. 
(See  later,  Myotonic  Reaction,  p.  1027.) 

fji 
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3.  ATAXIA  I  DISTURBANCE  OF  COORDINATION  AND  SO-CALLED  CEREBELLAR 

ATAXIA 

To  facilitate  better  comprehension  of  this  section,  it  is  advisable  to 
read  first  the  section  upon  Examination  of  Complicated  Sensory*  Func- 
tions, p.  977  et  seq. 

Ataxia  means  absence  or  disturbance  of  the  coordination  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  purposeful  movements.  Coordination  is  the 
effectual  distribution  of  voluntary  impulses  to  the  groupc  of  muscles 
which  must  act  harmoniously  in  each  intended  movement.  Ataxic 
movements  are  incoordinated  or  badly  coordinated  movements. 

Ataxia  shows  itself  clinically  by  movements  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily curtailed  in  power,  but  which  accomplish  a  result  different  from 
the  one  expected.  Ataxic  movements  produce  an  impression  of  inse- 
curity; they  either  overshoot  the  mark,  or,  conversely,  do  not  reach  it 
or  reach  it  in  a  roundabout  way,  with  loss  of  time.  The  movements  of 
a  child  making  his  first  attempt  at  walking  present  the  best  picture  of 
ataxia;  he  is  not  yet  "  master  of  his  muscles.  Ataxia  is  to  be  demon- 
strated clinically  by  observing  how  a  patient  performs  voluntary  move- 
ments. If  the  ataxia  be  pronounced,  it  may  be  evident  in  the  simplest 
movements,  because  even  these  require  coordination  of  various  muscle 
groups.  If  less  marked,  it  may  be  noticed  only  in  attempts  at  more 
complicated  and  finer  movements.  Ataxia  of  the  lower  extremities  b 
usually  most  noticeable  in  the  patient's  gait.  A  pronounced  ataxic 
gait  presents  a  pecuUar  rolling,  swinging,  frequently  stamping  char- 
acter. Ataxia  oi  the  upper  extremities  may  be  tested  by  havmg  the 
patient  attempt  to  touch  an  object,  c.  g,y  his  nose  with  the  index-finger. 
If  he  be  ataxic,  he  will  either  be  unable  to  do  so,  or  he  will  succeed  only 
after  several  trials.  In  a  similar  way  the  lower  extremities  may  be 
tested  for  ataxia  (the  so-called  knee-hed  test:  an  attempt  to  touch  the 
knee  with  the  heel  of  the  other  foot).  Ataxia,  both  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  is  usually  increased  when  the  patient's  eyes  are  cioeed 
and  he  is  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  furnished  by  the  sense  of  sight  in 
correcting  his  movements. 

Ataxia  appears  typically,  and  by  far  the  most  frequently,  in  iabet 
dorscdisy  in  hereditary  tabes,  or  so-called  Friedreich's  disease,  in  lesions  of 
the  motor  cortex  (cortical  ataxia),  in  polyneuritis,  especially  in  polyneu- 
ritis alcoholica,  and  also  in  multiple  sclerosis. 

In  each  case  the  ataxia  may  arise  from  a  different  cause.  It  seems 
certain  that  in  children  coordination  is  learned  essentially  by  the 
sensory  control  of  the  movements  executed.  A  child  cong^taDy 
anesthetic  and  blind  would  never  learn  to  perform  coordinate  move- 
ments. Sensory  control  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  coordination, 
and  probably  likewise  for  its  preservation,  although  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously. We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  disturbances  of  sensi- 
bility which  occur  contemporaneously  with  ataxia  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  (ataxia  of  sensory  origin).  In  tabes 
dorsalis,  which  is  usually  associated  with  sensory  disturbances,  the  con- 
ception is  again  acquiring  prominence  that  these  disturbances  are 
the  essential  causes  of  the  ataxia.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  is  of  much  less  importance  than  that  of  the  deeper 
parts, — the  joints,  inuscles,  and  tendon-sheaths, — which  aid  us  so  effi- 
ciently in  determining  changes  of  position  of  the  extremities.    (See 
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Testing  the  Appreciation  of  Posture  and  Passive  Movements,  p.  978 
et  seq.)  Therefore,  it  follows  that  ataxia  need  not  accompany  a  pro- 
nounced cutaneous  anesthesia,  provided  the  perception  of  passive 
movements  is  not  affected. 

In  certain  examples  of  ataxia,  however,  we  cannot  determine  any 
coarse  disturbances  of  the  deep  sensibility  of  the  extremities,  so  that 
we  must  search  elsewhere  for  the  explanation.  Many  authors  (especially 
V.  Ley  den  and  Goldscheider)  assume,  and,  as  the  author  thinks,  correctly, 
that  the  disturbances  of  sensibility,  especially  in  tabes,  are  frequently 
overlooked,  because  sufficiently  accurate  methods  of  examination  are 
not  employed  to  disclose  the  slight  degrees  which  are  present.  In  fact, 
it  is  conceivable  that  very  insignificant  disturbances  of  sensibility  of 
joints,  tendons,  and  muscles  are  quite  capable  of  upsetting  that  fine 
control  which  is  regulated  by  unconscious  centripetal  impulses  and 
Tvhich  persists  during  movement  only  for  an  instant,  and  yet  are  so 
slight  that  they  might  be  entirely  overlooked  during  a  rough  test. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by  means  of  the  mechanism  described 
upon  p.  978,  the  sensation  of  innervation  for  the  perception  of  passive 
movements  of  the  extremities  may  also  be  utilized. 

Even  after  excluding  these  cases  with  sensory  disturbances  which  are 
rather  minute  and  difficult  to  demonstrate,  there  still  remain  other 
cases  in  which  such  an  explanation  does  not  apply,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  we  must  work  out  some  other  of  the  explanations  which  follow 
deductively  from  the  theory  of  ataxia. 

Coordination,  as  we  have  seen,  is  accomplished  to  a  certain  extent 
after  the  manner  of  a  reflex,  using  the  word  reflex  in  its  broadest  sense. 
We  must  assume  that  peripheral  stimulation  incites  the  central  organs 
to  transmit,  throughout  the  duration  of  the  movement,  just  the  appro- 
priate amount  of  motor  stimulation  to  each  muscular  district  concerned. 
Obviously,  such  a  procedure  may  be  damaged  either  in  the  sensory 
limb  of  the  reflex  arc,  in  the  psychomotor  center,  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  where  the  centripetal  stimulation  is  transferred  to  the 
center,  or,  finally,  in  the  motor  lunb  of  the  reflex  arc.  Injury  of  Any  one 
of  these  components  will  probably  produce  ataxia. 

In  the  so-called  cortical  or  central  ataxias,  which  are  observed  in 
focal  lesions  of  the  motor  convolutions  unaccompanied  by  sensory  dis- 
turbances, we  must  assume  that  the  cortical  centers  have  lost  their 
capacity  for  carrying  out  normally  coordinated  representations  of  move- 
ments and  impulses.  This  form  of  ataxia,  therefore,  must  be  referred 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  motor  impulses  or  the  sense  of  innervation. 
(See  p.  972.)  We  cannot,  however,  exclude  the  possibility  of  such 
ataxias  arising  from  an  imperfect  transmission  of  the  centripetal 
sensory  impulses  to  the  motor  center,  for  an  imperfect  transmission  is 
quite  possible,  even  if  the  sensory  appreciation  itself  seems  normal. 
Whenever  an  ataxia  of  cortical  origin  is  also  associated  with  sensory 
disturbances  for  the  appreciation  of  passive  movements,  the  latter  diffi- 
culty alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ataxia,  just  as  it  is  in 
tabes.  In  such  cases  the  only  distinction  from  tabes  would  be  that  in 
the  cortical  variety  the  sensory  path  would  be  affected  much  nearer  to 
the  motor  center  than  to  the  periphery.  As  a  rule,  those  cortical 
ataxias  are  not  very  pronounced,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon 
an  extensive  lesion  of  the  motor  cortex,  because  if  the  cortical  lesion  be 
very  large,  the  picture  of  the  paralysis  overshadows  that  of  the  ataxia. 
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(Consult  p.  974  in  regard  to  the  character  and  recognition  of  the  ataxi* 
due  to  disturbances  of  the  representations  of  movement.) 

A  lesion  in  the  motor  limb  of  the  '*  coordination  arc"  may  also 
produce  atdxia,  as  is  well  shown  by  the  cases  of  motor  polyneuritis 
without  sensory  disturbances.      It  is  clear  that  a  coordinated  impulse 
can  accomplish  its  proper  action  only  when  the  conduction  is  perfecti 
even  down  to  the  muscles.     If  certain  ramifications  of  the  motor  con- 
duction be  affected  by  serious  obstructions,  the  coordinated  impulse  is 
naturally  curtailed  and  ataxia  must  result.     Under  these  conditions  an 
indication  of  some  motor  paralysis  would,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
present,  and  many  writers  are  inclined  to  exclude  such  an  ataxia  i»ith 
paresis  from  the  true  ataxias,  and  to  call  it  a  pseudo-ataxia.     The 
author  does  not  consider  this  justifiable.     The  characteristics  of 'these 
cases  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  of  those  of  other  origin,  and  even  the 
theoretic  difference  exists  only  in  a  different  locahzation  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  conduction  within  the  aforesaid  reflex  arc.     Moreover,  we 
must  assume  an  interruption  of  conduction  also  both  in  ataxias  of  sen- 
sory origin  and  in  the  cortical  or  central  ataxias  independent  of  sensoiy 
disturbances.     Besides,  in  cases  of  polyneuritic  ataxia,  where  the  motor 
limb  is  involved,  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  very  much  in  the  background 
or  can  hardly  be  observed  at  all.     To  be  sure,  such  a  paralysis  could 
always  be  detected  if  we  were  able  to  test  the  motor  power  of  each 
muscle  individually;  but  this  is  not  possible,  because  in  general  we  can 
test  muscles  only  as  groups.     Hence  slight  paresis  of  individual  muscles 
may  readily  escape  our  notice,  although  it  suffices  to  explain  the  ataxia. 
Ataxia  may  even  be  caused  by  mere  diminution  in  the  tone  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  from  peripheral  disturbances  of  conduction  which 
cause   retarded   action  of  these    muscles.      This  clinical  picture  of  a 
peripheral  conduction  ataxia  really  harmonizes  completely  with  the 
conception  of  ataxia,  and  plainly  does  not  deserve  the  name  pseudo- 
ataxia. 

We  know  that  the  fibers  of  the  pyramids  split  up  in  the  cord  into  collaterals,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  thj^  only  tbe«e 
collaterids,  as  terminal  arborizations,  are  in  contact  with  the  anterior  horn  cells. 
Hence  it  becomes  possible  that  a  partial  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  the  region 
of  these  collaterals  may  cause  an  miperfect  distribution  of  motor  impulses  and  pro- 
duce ataxia. 

The  above  explanation  postulates  coordination  as  a  complicated 
reflex  which  is  centered  in  the  cortex.  In  opposition  to  this  conception, 
Cyon  has  attempted  to  localize  the  coordmating  reflex  center  in  the 
spinal  cord.  His  hypothesis  not  only  fails  to  explain  cortical  ataxia, 
but  is  also  opposed  to  our  idea  of  the  simplicity  and  elementary'  nature 
of  the  spinal-cord  reflexes.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  mas- 
much  as  it  determines  muscle  tonus,  the  spinal  cord  does  play  some 
part  in  coordination,  because  a  muscular  action  takes  place  promptly 
and  securely  only  when  the  muscle  at  the  beginning  of  its  contraction 
possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  tension. 

Our  hypothesis,  nevertheless,  does  not  admit  of  a  special  coordi- 
nating center  in  the  brain  distinct  from  the  motor  centers  of  the  cortex, 
and  from  this  a  centrifugal,  coordinating  tract  descending  through  the 
cord.  Many  writers,  however,  have  assumed  this.  The  truth  is  that 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  especially  our 
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views  upon  motor  aphasia  and  the  results  of  stimulating  the  motor 
cortex  in  animal  experiments,  shows  that  the  cortex  is  the  motor  organ 
of  highest  development,  and  that  it  sends  out  impulses  which  have  been 
already  coordinated.      If,  however,  as  is  practically  certain,  the  psycho- 
motor or  pyramidal  tract  transmit  coordinated  impulses  as  a  direct 
radiation  from  the  cortical  motor  center,  it  is  quite  incomprehensible 
what  there  is  for  special  coordinating  centers  and  coordinating  tracts 
to  do.     The  theory  that  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  in 
tabes  involves  a  special  centrifugal  coordinating  tract,  and  so  leads  to 
ataxia,  is  thus  disproved,  even  if  we  disregard  wholly  the  fact  (which 
has  been  proved  both  anatomically  and  experimentally)  that  the  pos- 
terior columns  are  nothing  but  prolongations  of  the  sensory  roots. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  theory,  opposed  to  the  attribution  of  ataxia 
uniformly  to  disturbances  of  sensibihty,  was  advanced  only  to  explain 
cases  of  tabes  in  which  ataxia  was  found  presumably  without  sensory 
disturbances.     But  even  if  we  disregard  the  probability  of  having  over- 
looked slight  disturbances  in  sensibility  of  the  deeper  parts  (especially 
emphasized  hy  v.  Leyden),  these  cases  are  easily  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  ataxia  depends  either  upon  involvement  of  the  representations 
of  movement  in  the  motor  cortex  or  upon  lesions  of  the  peripheral 
motor  tracts.    Pathologic  changes  have  been  found  both  in  the  cortex 
(Jendrassik,  see  p.  974)  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves  of  tabetic  patients. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  ataxia  may  also  depend  upon  a  disturbance  of 
muscle  tonus.    This  latter,  which  is  ordinarily  very  striking  in  tabes, 
can  readily  be  explained  by  the  lesions  of  the  reflex  collaterals  and  of 
the  posterior  columns,  even  without  any  sensory  disturbance. 

So-called  '^cerebellar  ataxia^*  requires  special  mention,  as  sympto- 
maticall}^  it  does  not  agree  with  the  picture  of  ataxia  described  above, 
nor  can  it  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
characteristic  reeling,  both  in  walking  and  standing,  which  is  observed 
especially  in  patients  with  cerebellar  tumors,  particularly  when  the 
vermis  is  involved.  This  staggering  ^ait,  resembling  that  of  a  drunken 
person,  is  quite  different  from  the  gait  of  the  true  tabetic.  It  results 
from  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  which  occurs  in  cerebellar  diseases, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  relation  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  semicircular 
canals  by  means  of  the  vestibular  ner^e,  and  also  to  certain  centripetal 
pathways  of  the  cord  (direct  cerebellar  and  Gowers'  tracts).  Cerebellar, 
as  contrasted  with  true,  ataxia  is  associated  with  vertigo,  and  for  the 
most  part  is  noticed  chiefly  while  the  patient  i5  walking  or  standing; 
whereas,  while  he  is  lying  in  bed,  the  movements  of  the  legs,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  arms,  may  appear  quite  normal. 

There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  distinct  uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  the 
arms  and  legs  even  in  bed,  which  is  suggestive  of  tabes  dorsalis.  This  will  be  under- 
stood if  we  remember  that  no  extensive  movement  of  the  extremities  is  possible 
without  some  more  or  less  vigorous  participation  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium  on  the 
part  of  the  cerebellum  in  order  to  correct  the  altered  relations  of  gravity.  The 
changed  muscle  tonus,  which  is  almost  always  demonstrable  in  these  cases,  may 
also  play  a  part  in  this  true  ataxia  of  cerebellar  disease.  This  association  of  change 
of  muscle  tonus  with  cerebellar  affections  lias  been  explained  by  the  work  of  Luciani, 
which  shows  that  the  muscle  tonus  is  diminished  by  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum. 
It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  (see  p  964)  that  a  diminished  muscle  tonus  may 
produce  ataxic  phenomena.  We  consequently  see  that  the  so-called  cerebellar 
ataxia  is  made  up  of  two  components — the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  and  actual 
ataxia.  The  latter,  however,  has  its  own  pathogenesis,  quite  distinct  from  the 
usual  form  of  ataxia. 
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The  gait  is  similarly  affected  when  those  centripetal  stimulations 
essential  to  its  r6Ie  as  the  organ  of  equilibrium  are  not  transmitted 
normally  to  the  cerebellum,  e.  g.,  in  eye-muscle  paralysis  and  in  affec- 
tions of  the  organs  of  hearing  which  lead  to  vertigo,  especially  in  affec- 
tions of  the  semicircular  carwls  (M^ni^re's  disease).  The  same  thing  is 
seen  in  hereditary  ataxia,  in  which  it  is  probably  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
centripetal  impulses  conveyed  to  the  cerebellum  through  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  and  the  tract  of  Gowers.^  The  posterior  columns  are 
usually  degenerated  in  Friedreich's  ataxia  similarly  to  tabes  dorsalis. 
We,  therefore,  find,  in  addition  to  the  manifestation  of  cerebellar  ataxia, 
certain  other  ataxic  conditions  which  correspond  completely  to  tabea 
dorsalis. 


IIL   GENERAL    DISCUSSION   OF   THE   BIETHODS   OF   TESTING   THE 

SENSIBILITY 

The  method  of  testing  the  higher  senses  will  be  described  in  the 
part  devoted  to  the  special  examination  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Here 
we  mention  merely  the  testing  of  the  common  sensibility,  especially  of 
the  trunk  and  extremities. 

The  work  of  M.  Burchardt,  referred  to  upon  p.  1039,  should  be  consulted  m  re- 
gard to  the  simulation  of  sensory  paralysis,  and  also  p.  960,  concerning  the  impos- 
sibility of  simulating  certain  results  obtained  by  testing  the  pressure  sense  with  voo 
Frey's  ''irritation  hairs." 

Remarks  on  the  Selection  of  Methods  for  Testing  Sensibility.— 

The  author  purposely  refrains  from  describing  the  more  delicate  methods 
for  testing  sensibility,  such  as  Weber's  tactile  rings,  Sieveking's  estheai- 
ometer,  or  the  especially  constructed  thermesthesiometers;  althou^  an 
especial  accuracy  is  claimed  for  them.  This  is  because  he  believes  diag- 
nosis must  depend  merely  upon  gross  changes  easily  demonstrated  by 
the  simplest  methods.  Besides,  we  either  lack  a  normal  physiologic 
standard  or  it  is  so  variable  with  the  individual  that  the  apparent  pre- 
cision resulting  therefrom  may  of  and  in  itself  lead  to  erroneous  diag- 
nostic conclusions.  Finally,  such  methods  require  extraordinary  p»^ 
tience  and  persistent  practice  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
practitioners.  Von  Fqsy's  method  of  using  test  hairs  (see  p.  968)  has  a 
far  better  outlook. 

SENSORY  PARALYSIS 

Complete  abolition  of  the  sensibility  of  a  definite  part  of  the  body 
is  called  anesthesia;  a  mere  diminution  of  sensibility,  hypesthesia.  In 
all  examinations  for  sensory  defect  it  is  important  to  have  the  patient 
shut  his  eyes,  in  order  to  exclude  any  visual  control  of  the  results, 
intentional  or  otherwise. 

The  examination  is  complicated,  because  it  includes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  relations  of  very  different  sensory  functions. 

^  The  anatomic  foundation  for  the  cerebellar  manifestation  in  hereditary  ataxi* 
should  also  be  sought  for  in  pathologic  changes  in  the  vestibular  nerve  or  its  tenniiiar 
tioDs  in  the  semicircular  canals.  Such  an  examination,  so  far  as  the  autlK>r  knovi* 
has  not  yet  been  made. 
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(a)  EsamhMtlMi  <if  Simple  Secuory  Function* 

Method  of  Testing  Tactile  and  Pressure  Sensibility. — Tactile 
and  presauie  aeoBibilities  are  identical  in  character.  Pressure  sensibility 
IB  nothing  more  than  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  sensation  of 
touch.  Conversely,  the  examination  of  tactile  sensibility  fumishea 
a  merely  qualitative  estimation  of  the  pressure  sense.  Among  other 
things  in  favor  of  this  conception  is  the  circumstance  that  both  senses 
are  localized  at  identical  points  of  the  skin — the  so-caUed  pressure  points. 
(See  below.) 

Tactile  sensibility  is  tested  by  touching  the  patient's  skin  lightly 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  or,  in  finer  tests,  by  means  of  a  dry  camel's- 
hair  brush,  and  ascertaining  whether  he  feels  the  touch  or  not;  if  so, 
what  he  feels  and  where  he  feels  it.     Anesthetic  spots  can  then  be  marked 
upon  the  skin  vdth  a  dermatographic  pencil  (p.  217),  and  the  result 
afterward  transferred  to  a  diagram  of  the  body.     By  means  of  this 
test  we  can  sometimes  determine  a  complete  loss  of 
tactile  sensibility  over  a  considerable  area;  in  other 
cases  we  can  gather  from  the  patient's  statements 
that  he  appreciates  the  touch,  but  leas  plainly  than 
normal,  showing  only  a  slight  dimintdion  of  tactile 
sensibility.    The  comparative  examination  of  differ- 
eat  symmetric  parts  of  the  body  is  here  of  the  great- 
est importance.     (In  regard  to  the  significance  of  so- 
called  tactile  hyperesthesia  or,  better,  hyperalgesia  to 
touch  and  of  the  hyperalgesic  zones,  compare  the  sec- 
tion  Sensory  Irritative  Phenomena,  p.  982  et  seq.) 

Pressure  sensibility  or  perception,  i.  e.,  the  quanti- 
tative appreciation  of  the  sense  of  touch,  can  be  tested 
accurately  only  when  the  skin  has  a  firm  support,  e.  g., 
over  the  tibia,  ulna,  and  radius.     The  part  to  be  ex- 
amined must  itself  be  immobilized.     Otherwise,  to 
appreciate  the  pressure,  a  patient  would  make  use  of 
his  muscular  power  by  balancing,  i.  e.,  the  innervation 
sense  (see  p.  972  et  seq.),  and  the  results  would  no 
longer  be  correct.     Gross  disturbances  may  be  recog- 
nized accurately  by  simply  touching  the  patient's  skm 
with  the  finger-tip,  varying  the  amount  of  pressure 
and  having  him  describe  what  he  feels.     For  more 
exact  quantitative  determination   small   objects  of 
the  same  bulk,  but  of  different  weight,  or,  still  more 
accurately,   the   baresthesiometer    (Eulenberg's,   Fig.     ^X^iri^^,?'* 
379)  may  be  employed.     This  is  a  simple  instrument 
in  which  a  pelotte  (a)  working  upon  a  spring  is  applied  with  varying 
degrees  of  pressure  to  the  skin,  and  the  grams  of  pressure  employed 
can  be  read  upon  the  scale.     By  means  of  this  instrument  we  can 
determine,  on  the  one  hand,  the  minimal  amount  of  pressure  which  can 
be  appreciated  as  differing  from  a  mere  touch,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  the  pressure  difference  that  can  be  felt,  i.  e.,  how  much 
the  indicator  moves  before  the  patient  can  be  sure  that  the  pressure  has 
been  increased. 
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Von  Frey  ^  has  found  that  the  value  of  the  pressure  appreciation  dep^ids 
tially  upon  the  size  of  the  area  pressed  upon  and  upon  the  rapiditv  of  the  prescure. 
The  second  factor  can  neither  be  exactly  estimated  nor  regulated  by  siinple  clinical 
methods,  hence  the  results  of  the  above  method  are  merely  approximate.  In  any 
case  they  are  of  value  onlv  if  the  deviations  from  the  normal  are  quite  striking. 
It  is  at  all  events  desirable,  in  order  to  establish  such  deviations,  that  both  lue 
patient  and  a  normal  control  individual  be  examined  exactly  in  the  same  way,  t.  e^ 
with  corresponding  areas  of  skin  and  equal  rapidity  of  pressure. 

In  regard  to  the  differences  of  the  value  of  the  pressure  appreciation,  Weber 
found  that,  normally,  differences  of  weight  of  1  :  30  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
palmar  surlface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  index-finger  (excluding  the  balancing 
movement,  i.  e.,  with  the  finger  iving  upon  the  table).  Tliis  relation  remains  almost 
the  same,  according  to  Feclmer  s  pgrcnophysical  law,  if  we  alter  the  absolute  tiie 
of  the  burden  withm  wide  limits.  The  rapidity  of  the  pressure  probably  influences 
these  conditions.  Although  neglected  by  Weber,  it  should  be  taken  into  account 
.in  makjng  comparative  tests.  His  estimates  are  based  upon  quick  pressure.  In 
consideration  of  the  insufiicient  data  upon  the  phy8iologically  normal  values,  it  is 
advisable  for  clinical  purposes  to  make  control  tests  upon  the  corresponding  cutane- 
ous areas  of  a  healthy  mdividual  under  absolutely  identical  conditions  (the  same 
pressure  surface  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  rapidity  of  touch).  If  the 
affection  be  imilateral,  it  is  possible  to  test  the  pressure  sense  by  a  simple,  unobjec- 
tionable method.  Equal  weights  (of  identical  surface  and  material)  are  placed 
as  slowly  as  possible  upon  symmetric  parts  of  the  skin,  and  the  patient,  with  closed 
eyes,  determmes  whether  one  of  the  weights  seems  heavier  than  the  other.  I'n- 
symmetric  cutaneous  areas  vary  so  decidedly,  even  physiologicaUy,  in  tl^  refine- 
ment of  their  pressure  sense,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  employ  the  above-mentioned 
method  of  comparison  except  with  the  greatest  care. 

So-called  Pressure  Points ;  von  Prey's  Irritation  Hairs. — The  quantitative 
estimate  of  the  pressure  senpc  has  been  placed  upon  an  apparently  more  secure 
basis,  since  we  have  known  (Blix,  Goldscheider)  that  the  pressure  sense  is  not  scat- 
tered diffusely  in  the  skin,  but  that  it  depends  upon  localized  oigans     The  projec- 
tions of  the  latter  upon  the  surface  of  tne  skin  are  called  "  pressure  points,"  and 
their  anatomic  substratum,  according  to  von  Frey ,2  consists  both  of  the  wreath-like 
arrangement  of  nerve-fibers  around  the  hair  follicles,  and  the  Meissner  corpuscles. 
The  pressure  points  are  distributed  in  widely  differing  ntimbers  to  the  different  parti 
of  the  skin.    The  enumeration  of  the  hairs  generally  determines  the  number  of  pree- 
sure  points,  because  a  pressure  point  lies  in  the  projection  of  each  hair  follick^,  and 
about  95  per  cent,  of  the  skin  surface  is  covered  with  hair.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  some  pressure  points  between  the  hairs  and  upon  hairless  places,  e.  a^ 
they  are  specially  numerous  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot     (On 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  according  to  von  Frey,  there  are  at  least  100  pressure  points 
to  each  sq.  cm.)     These  isolated  pressure  points  are  the  only  receptors  of  tactik  and 
pressure  perceptions      A  slight  touch  or  pressure  carefully  localized  between  them 
either  cannot  be  appreciated  at  all  or  can  De  appreciated  only  when  the  skin  is  so  de- 
formed by  the  pressure  that  neighboring  pressure  points  are  affected    Von  Frey  claims 
that  the  existence  of  localized  pressure  points  thus  renders  possible  a  stricter  k)cal- 
ized  testing  of  the  pressure  perception,  and  his  examination  seems  to  furnish  much 
more  trustworthy  results  than  surface  testing.     In  testing  pressure  points,  we  firet 
determine  tlie  location  of  the  points  and  then  estimate  their  ability  to  discriminate 
pressure.      Von  Frey's   irritation  hairs  accomplish  both  purposes  most  eflSciently. 
They  are  short  spears  of  hair  of  varying  stiffness,  glued  at  nght  angles  into  the  end  of 
a  wooden  handle.     Human  hairs  are  employed  for  weak  stimulation,  and  horses'  hairs 
for  strong  stimulation.     Hairs  have  two  advantages  for  the  mechanical  irritatK>D  of 
the  skin.     In  the  first  place,  they  act  upon  very  small  surfaces  of  the  skin,  t.  «.,  they 
are  sharply  localized,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  intensity  of  the  irritation  can  be 
graded.     To  estimate  the  hair's  irritation  value,  we  first  determine  the  amount  of 
weight  in  one  scale  of  a  delicate  chemical  balance  which  the  hair  can  lift  by  exertinf; 
pressure  with  its  end  upon  the  other  scale.     The  power  of  the  hair,  a  term  which  \*on 
Frey  applies  to  the  weight  raised  by  the  hair,  is  a  constant  factor  for  each  irritation 
hair,  because  a  pressure  sufficient  to  balance  a  heavier  weight  would  bend  the  hair 
and  consequently  diminish  its  power.     By  means  of  such  imtation  hairs  the  pressure 
points  cannot  only  be  mapped  out,  but  also  sharply  localized  «and  quantitati\'djr 

1  Von  Frev,  ITntorsuchunjren  ueber  die  Sinnesfunctionen  der  menschlicben 
Haut,  Abhandlungen  der  mathem  -physischen  Classe  der  kdnigl.  s^hs.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschafton,  1896,  vol.  xiii,  No.  3,  Leipzig.  '  Ibid. 
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atiinulated.  The  irritability  or  pressure  susceptibility  of  a  certain  pressure  point 
is  to  be  estimated  by  determining  the  weakest  hair  which  can  be  felt  at  that  point. 
With  hiUTB  of  different  thickness  the  diameter,  as  well  as  the  power,  influences  the 
yariAtion  of  the  irritation  value,  and  von  Frey  has  found  that  the  irritation  value 
Ib  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  power  and  the  radius.  This  product  he  calls 
tension  value.  It  accordingly  measures  the  pressure  irritation  value  of  the  hair. 
Von  Frey  found  the  mean  susceptibiUty  of  the  pressure  points  he  examined  to  equal 
a  tension  value  of  1.44  gram-millimeters. 

The  power  of  any  hair  will  also  depend  upon  its  length,  since  a  long  hair  will 
be  bent  by  less  force  than  a  short  one,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  von  Frey's 
esthesiometer  has  been  constructed.    The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a 
strong  irritation  hair  (horsehair),  which  dan  be  pushed  out  of  a  sheath  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  and  whose  length  can  be  read  in  millimeters  from  a  scale  on  the 
sheath.      The  millimeter  scale  is  gaged  empirically  by  estimating  the  power  of 
the  projecting  portion  (by  means  of  a  delicate  chemical  balance)  for  every  fifth  or 
tenth  division  of  the  scale.    The  instrument  is  manufactured  by  Zimmerman,  of 
Leipzig.    The  thickness  of  the  hair  must  also  be  measured  in  order  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  pressure  value  of  the  instrument  for  a  definite  length  of  hair.    The  radius, 
multiplied  oy  the  power,  gives  the  tension  value  of  the  hair,  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  identical  here  with  the  irritation  value.    The  examination  of  the  pressure 
sense  should  be  conducted  as  follows:  The  positions  of  the  pressure  points  are  first 
localized  with  stronger  irritation,  and  then  their  susceptibility  to  pressure  estimated 
with  weaker  irritations.     As  yet  no  clinical  experience  has  been  tabulated  with  this 
method,  but  it  would  seem  to  the  author  to  possess  considerable  utility,  although  less 
for  examining  anatomic  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  wherein  only  the  grosser 
disturbances  are  of  diagnostic  value,  than  for  the  examination  of  neurasthenic  and 
hysteric  symptoms^  for  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  sensory 
nervous  ^ratem,  and  the  like. 

Von  Frey  believes  that  by  means  of  this  method  we  can  demonstrate  the  oscil- 
lating character  of  the  pressure  sense,  t.  c,  the  periodic  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
perception,  and  even  its  fatigue.  The  methcni  may,  therefore,  perhaps  obtain  a 
similar  significance  as  to  the  demonstration  of  the  fatigue  of  the  visual  field  in 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  As  contrasted  with  the  latter  test  (visual  field),  the 
results  obtained  by  means  of  the  irritation  hairs  can  in  no  way  be  simulated,  because 
the  patient  is  unable  to  orient  himself  concerning  the  pressine  points  that  are  being 
stimulated.  Von  Frey  states  that  the  mean  irritability  of  the  pressure  points 
over  the  entire  body  is  about  equal.  This  is  interesting  and  important  for  the 
clinical  utility  of  the  method.  The  local  variabilitv  of  the  acuteness  of  the  pressure 
0ense  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  number  of  pressure  points.  The  rapidity 
of  applying  the  irritation  hairs  has  but  little  influence,  yet  it  is  better  to  do  it  as 
slow^  as  possible. 

Method  of  Testing  the  Cutaneous  Sensibility  to  Pain. — By 

pricking  a  patient  with  a  pin,  we  determine  whether  the  prick  as  well 
as  the  touch  is  felt  and  properly  localized.  It  is  best  to  mark  the  anes- 
thetic and  hyperanesthetic  spots  upon  the  body  and  transfer  them 
later  to  a  diagram.  In  this  test  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
any  delay  in  transmission  of  the  impression,  such  as  is  so  common 
in  tabes  dorsalis  and  peripheral  neuritis.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  the 
patient  call  out  the  word  ''now''  the  instant  he  appreciates  the  touch, 
and  the  word  '*  prick"  the  instant  he  appreciates  the  prick.  A  distinct 
interval  often  elapses  between  the  two.  Von  Frey's^  researches  attribute 
this  difference  to  the  increase  of  a  physiologic  peculiarity  of  pain  per- 
ception, which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  mechanically  discharged,  always  pos- 
sesses a  distinct  latent  stage,  which  does  not  exist  in  tactile  perception. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  pain  caused  by  stubbing  the  naked  toe 
becomes  more  severe  after  the  lapse  of  an  instant.  The  accentuation 
of  the  pain  sense,  the  painful  after-sensation,  and  the  repetition  of  a 
painful  impression  (successive  polyesthesia)  dependent  upon  a  slight 
prick  are  all  related  to  this  delay  and  occur  under  similar  conditions. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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Simultaneous  polyesthesia  is  a  different  phenomenon,  and  prob&Uy 
depends  upon  an  irradiation  or  a  reflex  perception.  (See  p.  983  et  aeq.) 
In  this  variety  several  pin-pricks  are  simultaneously  perceived  at  neigh- 
boring spots  instead  of  one  single  pin-prick.  The  examination  with  the 
pin-prick  can  be  made  easier  by  comparing  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Testing  the  Sense  of  Pain  by  Means  of  Irritation  Hairs :  Pain  Points.— 
Von  Frey  ^  has  demonstrated  that  the  appreciation  of  pain,  like  that  of  toxa^  is 
not  diffused  over  the  skin,  but  is  localized  at  circumscribed  points — the  so-c&lled 
pain  'points?  The  territory  between  these  points  is  insensitive  to  pain.  ^OrdiDaiy 
expenence  with  pin-crick  at  first  makes  this  seem  paradoxical  until  we  recall  thia 
any  sharp  mechanical  irritation  of  the  skin  sufficient  to  excite  pain  causes  a  def omiity 
upon  every  side.  To  demonstrate  the  pain  points  von  Frey  has  employed  the  irrita- 
tion hairs  described  upon  p.  968.  The  pain  points  are  situated  verv  close  together, 
so  that  very  fine  hairs  are  selected,  in  order  to  avoid  the  skin  deformity  which 
would  otherwise  prevent  an  isolated  irritation;  they  must,  however,  possess  rela- 
tively considerable  strength  (see  p.  968),  so  von  Frey  sharpened  horsehairs  by  me«n 
of  a  scalpel  imder  a  lens.  Experience  shows  that  for  demonstrating  pain  poinu 
they  are  superior  to  needles,  because  thev  do  not  injure  the  skin.  Such  pointed 
irritation  hairs,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  power,''  cause  pain,  which  proves  that 
the  punful  irritation  of  the  skin  from  needle-pricks  does  not  depend  upon  the  injuiy 
as  such.  If  we  sharpen  the  hair,  we  can  emplo^^  the  esthesiometer  (described  on  p. 
967)  to  test  the  pain  points.  Only  by  employing  these  irritation  hairs  can  we  be 
positive  that  a  painful  impression  is  produced  immediately  at  a  definite  spot,  withom 
any  trace  of  a  preceding  sensation  of  pressure.  Von  Frey  has  further  foimd  that 
the  irritation  vmue  of  a  hair  for  testing  the  sense  of  pain  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
its  power  (see  p.  967)  and  the  square  of  its  surface  of  contact,  i.  e.,  its  point,  fie 
calls  this  varying  power  of  irritation  which  decides  the  degree  of  pain  the  preuwt 
valtte  of  the  irritation  hair,  in  contrast  with  the  tension  va2iie,  which,  according  to 
p.  968,  measures  the  sense  of  pressure.  He  has  not  yet  estimated  the  mean  pres- 
sure value  of  the  pain  points,  but  it  varies  between  20  and  loO  quadiimillimeter 
grains.  The  number  of  the  pain  points  varies  in  different  parts  .of  the  body  bet^-een 
Too  and  200  to  each  square  centimeter.  With  tliis  ffreat  profusion  of  pain  points  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  we  have  only  recently  Teamed  that  pain  perception  is 
localized  in  points.  The  intra-epitheliai  free  nerve  terminations  of  the  sldn  are 
thought  to  be  the  anatomic  substrata  of  the  pain  points;  they  are,  therefore,  located 
more  superficially  than  the  end-oigans  of  the  pressure  sense. 

Von  Frey's  researches,  as  we  have  seen,  prove  that  actual  pain-percipient  organs 
exist  in  the  skin/  They  are  interesting  theoretically  because  they  show  that  pain, 
a  phenomenon  which  otherwise  we  should  have  considered  pure^  pathologic,  has 
been  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated  by  nature  and  has  been  endowed  with  phjrs- 
ologic  oigans.  Its  importance  can  be  easily  understood  because  the  perception 
of  pain  in  the  skin  protects  the  orsanism  from  impending  dangers  (tiansnutted 
pressure  or  actual  injui]y),  just  as  does  the  pressure  sense.  Whether  the  deeper 
organs  also  possess  special  pain  nerves  is  not  yet  known.  At  all  events,  acoordins 
to  the  statements  made  above,  the  very  remarkable  richness  of  the  cutaneous  pain 
nerves  and  the  great  distress  that  follows  cutaneous  injuries  seem  quite  natuial 
from  a  teleologic  point  of  view. 

The  investigation  of  Lennander  and  earlier  surreal  experience  have  demon- 
strated that  most  of  the  viscera  (intestine,  visceral  peritoneum,  gall-bladd^',  kidneyB» 
heart,  etc.)  do  not  react  to  pain  after  injury.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
possess  no  special  nerves  for  pain.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  the  existence  of 
specific  pain  nerves  would  not  have  the  same  physiologic  prophylactic  significance 
it  has  for  the  skin.  Whenever  an  internal  oigan  is  expmed  to  an  external  stimuloBr 
the  injury  is  done  and  prophylaxis  would  be  too  late;  whereas  the  delicate  percep- 
tion of  pain  possessed  by  the  skin  protects  from  injury.  The  sharp  pain  wnieh  so 
often  appears  in  internal  oigans  physiologically  non-sensitive  (angina  pectoris, 
migraine,  gall-stones)  isj  therefore,  most  probably  pathologic  It  is  not  caoawi 
by  specific  nerves  for  pam,  but  rather  by  means  of  a  special  stimulation  of  sensoiT 
nerves,  which  in  these  instances  reaches  consciousness  in  the  form  of  pain,  akhoup 
it  is  normally  subconscious. 

^  Loc.  cit. 

'  These  pain  points  must  correspond  to  special  end-oigans  for  cutaneous  pais, 
and  have  their  coimterpart  in  special  pain  nerves,  as  is  proved  by  the  dissociated 
sensory  paralysis  in  tabes,  syringomyelia,  etc. 
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Method   of  Testing   the   Cutaneous  Thermal    Sensibility. — 

A    sufficiently  accurate  and  very  convenient  method  of  testing  the 
sense  of  heat  and  cold  consists  in  breathing  upon  the  patient's  skin 
^th  the  mouth  wide  open  and  again  with  it  nearly  closed.     In  the 
former  case  a  sense  of  warmth,  in  the  latter,  of  cold,  will  be  appre- 
ciated, distinctly,  and  so  characterized  by  healthy  individuals.     If  any 
abnormality  exist,  its  location  can  be  represented  upon  a  chart  of  the 
body.     We  can  estimate  the  degree  of  disturbance  more  accurately  bv 
touching  the  skin  alternately  with  test-tubes  filled  with  cold  and  warm 
'water,  and  determining  at  what  temperatures  the  water  can  stiU  be  dis- 
criminated as  cold  and  warm.     By  this  method  we  can  estimate  at  the 
same  time  the  so-called  indifferent  zone  of  the  temperature  sense, 
i.  e.,  the  temperature  limits  within  which  the  tubes  produce  an  impres- 
sion neither  of  warmth  nor  of  cold.     These  results  are  valuable  only 
"when  symmetric  parts  of  the  body  are  compared,  or  when  the  results  are 
compared  with  those  from  a  healthy  individual  over  corresponding 
cutaneous  areas.    This  method  is  preferable  to  that  of  estimating  the 
minimum  appreciable  difference  of  temperature,  because  it  furmshes 
separate  conclusions  about  the  behavior  of  the  nerves  for  warmth  and 
those  for  cold.     Such  a  discrimination  is  necessary,  because  we  know 
that  the  organs  of  warmth  and  cold  sensation  are  anatomically  distinct 
(warmth  and  cold  points),  and  that  warmth  and  cold  perception  may 
be  affected  independently  of  each  other.     Statements  about  the  mini- 
mum temperature  difference  are  of  Uttle  value,  because  this  difference 
may  vary  considerably  according  to  the  degree  of  the  temperature  used. 
Fechner's  psychophysical  law  (see  p.  968)  is  of  no  use,  because  the 
ordinary  thermometer  scales  are  divided  only  arbitrarily,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  absolute  temperatures.    Especial  instruments  for  testing  the 
temperature  sense  may  be  desirable  for  physiologic  purposes,  but  they 
are  superfluous  for  clinical  needs,  especially  if  the  principles  of  examina- 
tion described  here  be  followed. 

An  examination  of  the  temperature  sense  is  much  simplified  and 
entirely  accurate  if  the  disturbances  be  unilateral.  Objects  identical 
in  size,  shape,  and  substance,  and  of  the  same  temperature  are  gently 
and  slowly  placed  upon  symmetric  areas  of  the  skin,  and  the  patient, 
with  eyes  closed,  tells  the  examiner  upon  which  side  the  object  feels 
warmer  or  colder.  This  method  is  of  less  value  for  differentiating  dis- 
turbances which  are  not  unilateral,  because  non-symmetric  areas 
generally  do  not  have  the  same  temperature  sensibility  even  physiologi- 
cally. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  studies  of  Blitz  and  Goldscheider  for  the  demonstration 
that,  like  the  pressure  and  pain  sense,  the  temperature  sense  also  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  localized  end-organs  in  the  sldn,  which  are  specialized  for  detecting  heat 
and  cold  separately.  The  warmth  and  cold  points  coincide  neither  with  the  pres- 
sure points  nor  with  the  pain  points.  Their  relations  have  thus  far  been  of  no 
cliniffll  significance.  Should  it  oe  necessary  in  any  case  to  determine  the  warmth 
and  cold  points,  Goldscheider's  method  is  the  simplest.  It  consists  in  touching 
the  skin  with  the  slightly  pointed  end  of  a  metallic  cylinder  vaiyingly  heated.  The 
end-oigans  of  the  temperature  sense,  t.  e.,  the  anatomic,  substrata  of  the  warmth 
and  cold  points,  are  not  yet  known. 

The  author  has  repeatedly  observed,  during  the  development  of  sensory  dis- 
turbances, e.  g.,  syringomyelia,  polyneuritis,  interruptions  of  conduction  in  the  cord, 
that  articles  which  ordinarily  produce  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  healthy  individuals 
are  pronounced  cold,  and,  conversely,  cold  things  are  pronoimced  warm.  In  other 
warm  objects  are  judged  extremely  warm,  or  cold  extremely  cold.     This  has 
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led  the  author  to  conclude  that  thermal  sensibility  operates  according  to  the  Young- 
Helmholtz  or  Hering  theories  of  the  perception  and  recognition  of  different  coior»i 
lights.  These  two  theories  have  overcome  the  ^reat  difficulty  of  the  latter  hypothesis, 
namely:  that  the  retina  ought  to  possess  special  end-or^ns  for  every  tone  or  wave 
length,  by  reducing  perception  to  merely  three  colors.  This  agrees  with  the  practi- 
cal results  of  the  three-color  process  and  permits  us  to  perceive  the  entire  spectnim. 
Every  wave  length  excites  in  a  varying  degree  all,  or  at  least  two,  of  the  three  aeisd 
fibers,  and  thus,  by  means  of  this  variabiBty,  every  wave  length  or  color  is  given  its 
proper  and  characteristic  value.  Likewise  we  must  assume  that  the  nerves  for 
warmth  and  cold  are  stimulated  together,  during  perception  of  temperature;  the 
former  obviously  more  stimulated  by  high,  the  latter  by  low,  temperatures.  Accord- 
ing to  the  variable  quantitative  mixture  of  stimuli  to  the  nerves  for  warmth  and  cold, 
the  sensation,  by  means  of  a  psychologic  process,  becomes  a  thermal  peroeption. 
This  hypothesis  explains  the  phenomenon  of  intensification  or  reversal  of  the  sensa- 
tion for  warmth  and  cold  under  certain  conditions  instead  of  a  mere  thermal  hypo- 
esthesia  or  anesthesia,  when  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  in  question  is  either 
diminished  or  lost,  since  the  sensation  corresponding  to  the  better  preserved  thermal 
fibers  will  thus  outweigh  that  of  the  paralyzed  group,  or,  conversely,  the  sensatioa 
corresponding  to  the  latter  group  will  be  reversed. 

Method  of  Testing  the  Sensation  of  Motor  Innervation,  or  the 
So-called  Sense  of  Strength ;  Judgment  of  the  Coordination  of 
Volitional  Impulse. — By  innervation  sensibility  is  meant  the  ability 
to  estimate  the  measure  of  voluntary  movement  impulses  during  the 
movement  itself.  The  co6rdination  of  volitional  impulses  is,  to  be  sure, 
dependent  upon  the  correct  sensibility  for  the  innervation  of  the  indi\Td- 
ual  muscles.  One  speaks  of  this  capacity  as  the  sense  of  strength, 
in  so  far  as  by  means  of  muscular  power  it  serves  to  distinguish  differ- 
ences in  weight.  The  designation  power  sense,  or  sense  of  strength,  is 
really  incorrect,  because  neither  a  separate  sense  nor  special  sensory 
nerves  preside  over  this  function.  It  is  much  more  plausible  to  assume 
that  the  innervation  sense  differs  from  the  actual  sensory  function  by 
having  its  origin  in  the  motor  centers  and  not  in  the  periphery.  Prob- 
ably the  conscious  coordinated  volitional  impulse  itself  is  identicaTwith 
the  innervation  sense  (i.  e.,  the  idea  of  a  movement  in  progress  of  becom- 
ing externalized  or  reaching  the  intensity  of  a  volitional  impulse). 
The  expression  strength  sense  or  *'  power"  sense  can  be  justified  only  by 
its  brevity  and  intelligibility.  In  reality  the  examination  of  this  func- 
tion might  be  considered  quite  as  well  under  motility  as  under  sensibility. 

An  entirely  isolated  test  of  the  sense  of  strength  is  difficult,  strictly 
speaking  impossible,  because  the  pressure  sense  simultaneously  stimu- 
lated by  the  lifted  weight  is  bound  to  influence  the  result.  For  practical 
purposes,  the  test  is  performed  in  this  way:  Different  weights  are  hung 
in  a  cloth  sling  looped  about  the  hand,  forearm,  or  foot,  lifted  by  the 
patient,  and  then  discriminated.  At  the  same  time  the  normal  rela- 
tions are  best  preserved  by  practising  the  same  experiment  upon  control 
persons  with  healthy  nerves,  e.  g,,  upon  the  exammer.  By  this  method 
we  are  able  to  determine  not  only  the  absolute  estimation  of  wei^t, 
but  also  the  estimation  of  differences  in  weight  which,  in  pathologic 
cases,  are  thought  to  be  either  too  small  or  too  large,  i,  e.,  misjud^. 
The  results  are  of  diagnostic  value  only  when  they  are  ver}'  striking, 
because  people's  ability  to  differentiate  weights  by  the  innervation  sense 
varies,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  practice. 

In  this  examination  two  devices  may  be  employed  to  aid  in  excluding  the  pres- 
sure sense.  One  is  to  make  the  sling  holding  the  weight  very  broad.  soUiat  it  will 
extend  over  as  large  an  area  of  skin  as  possible,  and  so  reduce  the  pressure  sensatioii 
below  the  value  for  which  Fechner's  psychophysical  law  holds.     A  slight  increase 
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then  in  the  weight  will  not  influence  the  pressure  sense.  The  other  device,  supposing 
we  wish  to  estimate  the  strength  sense  of  the  arm,  is  for  the  patient  to  hold  the 
slin^  with  the  strongest  possible  pressure  of  his  hand.  Here,  conversely,  the  strong 
hand  pressure  has  the  effect  of  making  the  sensation  of  pressure  so  Ertrong  that, 
according  to  Fechner's  law,  a  slight  addition  of  weight  will  not  appreciably  increase 
the  sense  of  pressure,  but  merely  that  of  muscular  fatigue.  E.  H.  Weber  has  made 
use  of  the  latter  device  for  testing  the  strength  sense.  He  found  that  the  strength 
sense  of  the  arm  could  appreciate  differences  of  weight  of  1  :  40,  whereas  the  pressure 
sense  alone  of  the  fingers  appreciated  differences  of  1  :  30.  (See  p.  96o.)  His 
researches  also  showed  that  a  combination  of  the  pressure  and  the  strength  sense 
do  not  furnish  much  better  results  than  the  strengtn  sense  alone.  The  principle  of 
test  can  also  be  applied  to  the  lower  extremities  by  fastening  the  sling  which  carries 
the  weight  to  the  leg  by  means  of  a  strongly  tied  knot. 

Besides  weights,  the  strength  sense  can  also  be  tested  by  means  of  Eulenburg's 
baiesthesiometer  (see  p.  967,  Fig.  379),  w^ith  this  difference,  however,  that  the  part 
to  be  examined,  e.  g.y  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  finger  or  toe,  must  be  balanced 
by  muscular  action  not  supported  artificially.  This  method  does  not  furnish  us  with 
the  estimation  of  the  sense  of  power  exclusively,  but  rather  the  sum  of  the  sense  of 
power  plus  pressure  sense. 

Even  excluding  the  influence  of  the  pressure  sense,  the  results  of 
these  tests  do  not  always  furnish  direct  conclusions  upon  the  *'  innerva- 
tion" or  "strength  sense.''  The  discrimination  of  weight  may  be 
affected  by  disturbances  of  innervation  sense  which  are  localized  in  the 
psychomotor  center,  and  by  motor  pareses,  because  in  such  cases  an 
especially  vigorous  impulse  of  the  will  ig  required  to  lift  a  weight. 
Whether  to  credit  a  disturbance  in  the  discrimination  of  weight  to  an 
actual  involvement  of  the  '*  innervation  sense"  or  to  an  error  in  judg- 
ment due  to  motor  paresis,  must  be  determined  from  the  results  of  an 
examination  such  as  we  have  described  above,  and  especially  from  the 
condition  of  the  motility.  Actual  affections  of  the  innervation  sense 
must  be  attributed  to  functional  or  anatomic  lesions  in  the  region  of  the 
motor  cortex. 

The  innervation  sense,  in  so  far  as  it  is  tested  as  a  sense  of  strength, 
always  refers  to  the  entire  group  of  muscles  which  together  exercise 
the  necessary  coordination  for  lifting  a  weight,  and  any  disturbance 
detected  must  affect  equally  the  entire  group  of  muscles  in  question. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  disproportion  between  the  capacity  of  the 
muscles  and  the  sense  of  innervation  affects  only  individual  muscles  in  a 
group.  In  such  cases  the  trouble  is  less  a  disturbance  of  the  sense  of 
strength  than  one  of  coordination,  in  that  one  muscle  receives  too  much 
innervation  for  the  accomplishment  of  purposeful  movement,  the  others 
too  little.  On  reflection  it  will  be  seen  that  here  we  are  in  reality  only 
considering  the  two  cases  of  ataxia  alluded  to  on  p.  963  et  seq.,  namely, 
cortical  ataxia  from  disturbances  of  the  cortical  coordination  impulses, 
and  an  ataxia  from  partial  motor  paralysis  (so-called  pseudo-ataxia) . 
In  the  cortical  form  the  ataxia  depends  upon  the  actual  disturbance  of 
the  innervation  sense ;  in  'partial  motor  paralysis,  on  the  contrary,  while 
the  innervation  sense,  as  such,  is  correct,  the  impulses  transmitted  to  the 
muscle  are  quantitatively  incorrect,  and,  therefore,  the  resulting  ataxia 
simulates  a  falsification  of  the  innervation  sense.  Before  attributing 
the  ataxia  in  any  given  case  to  disturbance  of  the  innervation  sense  or 
cortical  codrdination,  every  other  possible  cause  of  ataxia  must  be 
excluded,  e.  g.,  other  disturbances  of  motility,  disturbances  of  the 
sensibility  of  passive  movements,  and  anomalies  of  the  muscular  tone. 
If  the  examination  disclose  abnormalities  of  the  muscular  sense,  the 
diagnosis  will  be  strengthened.     Still,  the  presence  of  such  anomalies 
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is  not  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  power  sense  of  every  individual 
muscle  cannot  be  tested.  Just  this  kind  of  cortical  ataxia  has  some- 
times been  noted  in  focal  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex.  But  even  in  tabes 
dorsalis,  should  an  actual  ataxia  appear  without  any  disturbance  of  sen- 
sibility, cortical  ataxia  may  possibly  play  a  part,  because,  according  to 
Jendrassik's  researches,  this  disease  presents,  in  common  with  general 
paresis,  a  degeneration  of  the  tangential  fibers  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  So-called  Sense  of  LxK:ation,  Better  Described  as  the 
Ability  to  Localize  Sensations. — There  is  no  special  sense  of  location, 
for  every  sensory  representation  has  its  own  place,  i,  e.,  it  is  localized 
or  referred  to  a  certain  part  of  the  body.  Physiologic  psychologj' 
claims  that  each  sensation  produces  a  so-called  local  sign  in  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  depending  upon  the  fiber  from  which  it  is  discharged 
These  local  signs  become  indistinct  if  the  intensity  or  distinctness  of  the 
impression  itself  be  impaired.  However,  we  scarcely  notice  any  dis- 
turbed localization  provided  the  impressions  themselves  are  perfectly 
intact.  On  the  other  hand,  indistinct  impressions  and  inexact  localisa- 
tions go  hand  in  hand.  The  so-called  associated  or  reflex  impressioas 
(see  p.  982),  together  with  the  indistinctness  of  the  local  signs,  are  much 
more  apt  to  be  the  cause  of  inexact  localization  in  diminished  sensibility. 
Such  reflex  impressions  arise  quite  readily  in  interruption  of  sensory 
conduction  from  the  lateral  dislocation  of  the  impulses  through  the 
collaterals  of  the  sensory  tract. 

Slight  disturbances  of  the  location  of  sensation  are  sometimes  ob- 
served in  parts  in  which  the  paralysis  is  purely  motor.  They  are  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  daily  exercise  of  localization  and  of  the  continued 
refreshing  of  localization  by  movement,  and  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  actual  conception  of  space  and  the  sensation  of  localization  are 
acquired  ontogenetically  through  motility  only,  and  consequently 
require  motility  for  their  intact  preservation. 

The  power  of  localizing  sensation  is  best  investi^ted  by  applying  the  toocfa* 
pain,  and  temperature  tests  to  the  area  to  be  investigated,  the  patient  having  his 
eyes  closed^  and  then  requiring  him  to  open  his  eyes  and  locate  with  his  fineer  the 
spot  at  which  he  experienced  the  particular  sensation;  pr,  if  this  be  impoooble  on 
account  of  motor  disturbances,  to  describe  its  location.  The  difference  between 
the  point  irritated  and  the  point  indicated  by  the  patient,  expressed  in  centimeters 
indicates  the  degree  of  the  error  in  localization.  Absolute  values  for  the  DomuJ 
error  in  localization  cannot  be  given,  since  they  are  subject  to  great  individual 
variations  and  are  markedly  influenced  by  practice.  It  is  consequently  best  to 
compare  the  investigated  area  with  the  opposite  healthy  one,  or,  if  t\m  be  imponible, 
with  the  same  region  in  another  person  of  similar  physical  and  mental  charactenstica. 
In  view  of  the  i^uence  of  practice,  only  marked  errors  in  localization  are  of  diag- 
nostic importance. 

The  So-called  Muscle  Sense  or  Muscular  Sensibility.— What 

we  have  described  above  as  the  innervation  sense  is  often  confused, 
under  the  common  title  of  muscle  sense,  with  the  appreciation  of  active 
and  passive  movements,  to  be  described  later.  Such  a  special  muscle 
sense  does  not  really  exist,  and  the  obscure  term  leading  to  a  miscon- 
ception should,  therefore,  once  for  all,  be  dropped. 

Method  of  Testing;  Bone  Sensibility ;  the  So-called  Sensation  of  Vibra* 
tion. — M.  Egger  *  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  testing  the  senfibil- 
ity  of  the  bones  by  applying  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  to  them.     The  examin»tioD 

^  Jour,  de  Physiol,  et  de  Pathol,  g^n.,  1899,  vol.  i.  No.  3. 
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was  suggested  by  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  periosteal  lesions.  If  we  set  a  C 
tunlDg-fork  of  132  vibrations  or  an  ordinary  A  tuning-fork  of  440  vibrations  upon  the 
siirfaoe  of  a  bone,  the  person  examined  normally  perceives  a  characteristic  thrill  or 
tremor.  E^ger  believes  he  has  demonstrated  that  this  perception  in  pathologic  cases 
is  entirely  mdependent  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  cutaneous  sensitiveness,  and 
has  proved  that  it  is  actually  peculiar  to  the  osseous  system.  It  may  be  retained 
with  a  diminished  cutaneous  sensibility  or  lost  when  the  latter  is  normal,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  vibrations  are  natiurally  transmitted  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Egger  found  that  this  thrill  was  strictly  localized,  so  that  under  pathologic  conditions 
the  tuning-fork  was  appreciated  at  one  spot  of  a  bone  and  not  at  a  neighboring 

rt.  He  also  demonstrated  a  hyperesthesia  of  the  bones,  for  they  could  appreciate 
vibration  of  a  high  tuning-fork  (vibrating  2048  times),  although  this  normally 
is  not  perceptible.  Bone  anesthesia  occurs  especially  frequently  in  the  ataxic  stage 
of  tabes.  The  occurrence  of  disturbances  in  the  appreciation  of  passive  movements 
is,  however,  independent  of  the  bone  sensibility.  In  many  cases  of  tabes,  and 
especially  in  the  initial  stage,  tuning-fork  vibrations  produce  a  sensation  of  burning 
as  well  as  a  thrill  (hyperalgesia  of  the  bones).  In  tl  e  trophic  changes  of  the  joints 
and  bones  in  tabes,  the  disturbances  in  bone  sensibility  are  usuaUy  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  affected  parts.  Disturbances  in  bone  sensibility  also  occur  in  syringo- 
myelia, and  mostlv  in  the  diffuse  areas  of  anesthesia  so  characteristic  of  this  disease. 
In  Brown-Sequard's  unilateral  paralysiSf  the  osseous  sensibility,  like  that  for  passive 
movements,  and  in  contrast  to  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  suffers  upon  the  same  side 
as  the  motor  disturbance.  In  cerebral  hemi^anesthesia  lx>ne  anesthesia  is  localized 
upon  the  paralyzed  side,  although  it  is  ordinarily  incomplete  upon  the  head.  Bone 
sensibility  vanes  in  hysteric  anesthesias.  Frequently,  though  not  constantly,  the 
bones  share  in  the  anesthesia.  In  hysteric  conditions  the  bone,  as  well  as  the 
cutaneous,  sensibility  not  uncommonly  suddenly  reappears  under  the  influence 
of  the  tuning-fork  vibrations.  Bone  anesthesias  sometimes  of  equal,  sometimes  of 
less,  extent  than  the  sensory  disturbance  of  the  skin,  also  are  found  in  transverse 
legions  of  the  spijial  cord.  In  the  latter  case  the  bones  of  the  lower  end  of  the  leg 
are  ordinarily  most  affected.  From  the  pathologic  findings  Egger  believes  that 
the  tracts  for  bone  sensibility  take  an  uncrossed  course  in  the  gray  matter. 

Egser's  supposition  that  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  are  perceived  only 
through  the  bones  has  recently  been  shown  by  Goldscheider  *  to  be  erroneous.  The 
soft  parts  are  also  susceptible  to  these  vibrations,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree, 
since  they  are  unable  to  vibrate  as  synchronoiisly.  Goldscheider  found,  in  contrast 
to  Egeer,  that  the  perception  of  tuning-fork  vibrations  is  partly  dependent  also 
upon  the  condition  of  cutaneous  sensibibty.  One  way  in  which  he  proved  this  was 
by  anesthetizing  the  skin  with  cocain.  The  cutaneous  sensibility  and  the  osseous 
sensibility  to  tuning-fork  vibrations  may  be  separately  tested  by  pressing  the  tuning- 
fork  softly  against  the  part  for  the  former,  and  firmly  for  the  latter.  In  the  first 
instance  the  vibrations  remain  upon  the  surface,  while  in  the  second  they  are  con- 
ducted to  the  deeper  parts  through  the  compressed  skin.  Goldscheider  calls  the 
perception  of  the  vibrations  of  the  timing-fork  the  sensation  of  vibration,  and 
regards  it,  not  as  a !  specific  sensation,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  sensation  of 
rhythmic  interrupted  irritation  of  the  nerves  that  are  responsible  for  the  sensations 
of  contact  or  pressure.  Rydel  and  Sieffer^  call  this  quality  of  sensation  ''palles- 
thesia" (ird7J(j — I  shake).  In  spite  of  his  objections  to  the  conception  of  Egger, 
Goldscheider  regards  the  test  with  the  firmly  applied  tuning-fork  as  the  best  pro- 
cedure for  the  estimation  of  osseous  sensibility. 

The  author  agrees  with  the  view  that  the  perception  of  timing-fork  vibrations 
is  not  a  special  bone  sense,  but  rather  the  perception  of  oscillatory  irritations  through 
the  nerves  for  touch  and  pressure  sense  m  general.  The  specific  part  lies  merely 
in  the  rhythmic  character  of  the  stimuli,  which  the  bones  are  especially  fitted  to 
perceive  in  virtue  of  their  capacity  for  vibrations. 

We  can  prove  that  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  excitation  of  the  nerves  of 
touch  and  pressure  sense,  because  we  can  demonstrate  on  ourselves  an  oscillatory 
quality  of  excitation  for  these  ner\e8  only.     (See  p.  969.) 

Whether  or  not  pain  stimuli  can  have  a  similar  vibratory  character  remains  to 
be  proved.  We  know,  however,  that  certain  forms  of  pain  have  the  character  of  a 
vibration,  e.  p.,  after  contusion  of  the  ulnar.  But  this  is  possibly  due  to  associa- 
tion with  the  vibratory  sensations  of  touch  and  pressure.  Many  observat^ns  have 
led  the  author  to  believe  that  the  test  of  the  sense  of  vibration  is  really  an  extremely 

1  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  14. 

'  Arch.  f.  Psychiatric,  1903,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  488. 
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delicate  tost  of  touch  and  pressure  senses,  which  possesses  clinical  vahie  by  leasofi 
of  this  delicacy.  By  means  of  the  tuning-fork,  he  has  often  demonstrated  in  tabes 
dorsaUs  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  and  cerebral  affections,  sensory  distiirbance^s 
which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  detection. 

It  has  also  proved  itself  of  value  in  segmental  localizations,  in  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  alone  sharply  differentiated  the  bmits  of  the  sensory  disturbance,  or  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  overlapped  the  limits  established  by  the  usual  test  of  codIaci 
sensation. 

It  seems  that  the  earliest  disturbance  appears  as  an  inability  to  perceive  impulses 
of  short  duration  as  separate  vibrations. 

From  this  stand-point  the  method  is  to  be  recommended  as  part  of  the  clinical 
armamentarium,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  cases  the  ordinary  test 
of  the  contact  sensation  betrays  disturbances  which  the  timing-foric  fails  to  show. 
These  are,  however,  obviously  exceptions.  In  order  properly  to  utilize  the  method, 
tuning-forks  of  different  vibrations  must  be  employed,  and  the  results  of  each  care- 
fully recorded.  Rydel  and  Seiffer  (loc.  cit.)  elaborated  a  quantitative  method  for 
the  use  of  the  timing-fork.  They  recommended  a  tuning-fork  provided  with  a 
Gra  ienigo  triangular  block  on  one  arm,  whose  amplitude  of  vibration  should  be 
FMui  at  the  instant  the  vibration  ceases  to  be  appreciated.  The  tuning  fork  mort 
useful  for  this  test  is  the  C  fork  (128  vibrations)  fitted  with  a  Gradenigo  triai)gle- 

THE  FARADIC  TEST  OF  SENStBILTrY 

Test  of  the  Sense  of  Faradic  Vibrations 

The  electric  testing  of  sensibility  has  been  intentionally  disregarded  in  tbe 
former  editions  of  this  work,  because  the  method  was  not  sufficiently  perfectwl, 
and  also  because  we  are  really  imcertain  of  what  we  are  testing.  This  restiictioii 
at  the  present  time  will  be  applied  merely  to  the  galvanic  testing  of  sensibOity, 
because  in  this  instance  direct  stimulation  is  complicated  by  the  electrolytic  or 
chemical  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  whicn  is  an  additional  factor  thst 
cannot  be  reckoned  quantitatively.  Subsequent  examinations  have,  howewr,  fed 
to  the  conclusion  that  testing  by  means  of  a  faradic  current  whoi  the  interrupter 
swings  free  has  clinically  the  same  characteristic  significance  as  the  tuning-loik 
vibrations,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  more  delicate  test  of  contact  and  pressure  sensatiooF  If 
the  current  be  not  strong  enough  to  cause  pain,  faradic  stimulation  of  the  body  suifsce 
with  a  freely  swinging  mterrupter  produces  a  sensation  of  vibration  which  cannot  be 
differentiated  quantitatively  from  the  sensation  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  ^noe 
a  vibratory  character  does  not  appear  in  Qualities  of  sensations  other  than  that  of 
touch  and  pressure  in  the  ordinary  every-oay  life  (see  p.  975),  we  may  well  assnme 
that  the  sensation  of  faradic  vibrations,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  has  tbe  »me 
significance  as  that  of  timing-fork  vibrations,  and  is  due  to  an  oscillatory  irritatioD 
ofthe  nerves  for  touch  and  pressure  sense  The  author's  investigations  live  taught 
him  that  the  same  rule  holds  for  the  faradic  vibrations  as  for  the  tuning-fork;  namely, 
that  early  disturbances  can  be  detected  more  readily  than  with  any  other  method  of 
testing  sensation.  It  is,  however,  obviously  necessary  that  the  cmrent  produce  the 
sensation  of  vibration  only  and  be  weak  enough  to  avoid  every  painful  sensation 
As  soon  as  painful  sensations  appear,  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  improve- 
ment of  the  examination,  and  the  result  will  be  ambiguous.  For  this  reason  we  can- 
not use  the  ^veil-known  sensory  electrode  of  Erb^  which  consists  of  a  bundle  of  thin 
copper  wires  boimd  together  with  a  non-conducting  substance,  the  cut  ends  of  which 
are  placed  dry  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  electrode,  in  consequ^ice  of  the 
condensation  of  current  and  the  uncertain  contact,  does  not  readily  aOow  us  to 
exclude  pain  stimuli.  The  moist  electrodes  used  ordinarily  in  testing  motion  are 
to  be  preferred.     (See  p.  1011.) 

Many  clinical  observations  have  shown  that  the  electric  method  of  testing 
sensibility  has  the  same  value  as  the  tuning-fork  for  the  demonbtration  of  differencfs 
of  sensation  and  their  boundaries  in  one  and  the  same  patient.  It  possesses  oeruin 
advantages  over  the  latter.  It  teems  simpler  from  an  instrumental  standpoint, 
and  one  can  modify  conditions  during  the  experiment  by  altering  the  strength  of  the 
current  or  the  manner  of  oscillations  of  the  interrupter,  which  can  only  be  achieved 
with  thew  timing-fork  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  forks  of  different  tones.  There  is 
this  disadvantage,  however,  that  the  results  of  different  faradic  apparatus,  as  well 
as  tests  undertaken  at  different  times,  caimot  be  compared  one  with  the  other,  both 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  electric  energy  used,  and  the  impooi- 
bility  to  fix  a  definite  standard  for  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  ordinaiy  inter- 
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nipter.  Thus  the  results  of  the  faradic  test  of  the  sensation  of  vibration  are  positive 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  comparative  at  the  time  they  are  obtained.  To  be  sure, 
this  degree  of  objectivity  is  sufficient  to  establish  disturbances  of  sensibility  and 
their  boundaries. 

The  question,  whether  or  not  certain  variations,  foimded  on  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  stimuli,  appear  with  the  general  agreement  between  the  electric 
and  timing-fork  tests  of  the  sense  of  vibration,  must  be  deferred  imtil  further  in- 
vestigations have  been  made. 

METHOD    OF    TESTING    THE    SENSATION    OF    MUSCULAR    CONTRACTION 

(CoMchmann) 

H.  Curschmann,  Jr.,^  employs  the  following  method  for  testing  the  sensation 
of  the  contraction  of  muscles  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  sense  of  innervation). 
(See  p.  972.)  The  extremity  is  placed  so  as  to  avoid,  during  the  contraction  of  its 
muFcIes,  any  friction  between  the  cutaneous  surface  and  the  support,  thus  preventing 
confusion  with  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  the  amoimt  of  current  necessary  for 
the  minimum  cathode  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  be  examined  (in  case,  of  reaction 
of  degeneration,  anode  contraction)  is  determined.  The  patient  is  told  to  close  the 
eyes  and  see  whether  he  can  perceive  a  movement  in  the  riven  muscle  area  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pricking  pain  of  the  closure  of  the  current.  If  intelligent,  he  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sense  of  contraction  of  the  muscle  and  the  sense  of  movement 
of  that  part  of  the  extremity.  He  must  then  indicate  the  appearance  of  the  sensa- 
"tion  of  contraction  during  ^tidual  increase  of  the  current;  always  with  the  precau- 
tion that  he  indicate  with  his  finger  the  muscle  in  question.  H.  Curschmann  found 
that  in  healthv  individualB  the  sensation  of  contraction  has  a  standard  value  several 
milliamp^res  lower  than  that  necessary  for  the  minimal  contraction.  It  is  never 
higher. 

C\uischmann  found  considerable  variation  from  the  normal  in  diseased  conditions, 
i.  €,,  tabes,  hemihypesthetic  hemiplegia,  syringomyelia.  In  these  diseases  the  dis- 
turbances ^neralhr  increase  as  we  proceed  from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  end  of 
the  extremity  He  considers  this  behavior  very  important  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis between  hysteric  and  organic  hemianesthesia.  They  are  almost  always  present 
in  the  area  of  dissociated  sensoiy  disturbances  of  syringomyelia,  whereas  in  multiple 
sclerosis  they  may  be  present  where  there  is  disturbance  of  motility  or  may  be  com- 
pletely absent  in  spots.  Where  muscles  show  reaction  of  degeneration,  the  per- 
ception of  contraction  is  usually  much  diminished  or  disappears. 

(6)  Examination  of  Complicated  Sensory  Ftsnctions 

Method  of  Testing  the  Perception  and  the  Judgment  of  Active 
Movements  of  the  Extremities. — Even  with  closed  eyes  a  healthjr 
person  has  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  every  change  of  posture  of  his 
extremities,  and  graduates  his  motor  impulses  accordingly.  These 
perceptions  of  movement  depend  primarily  upon  the  innervation  sense 
(see  p.  972  et  seq.),  i.  e.,  upon  the  judgment  of  the  impulses  of  con- 
traction which  the  individual  muscles  receive  in  a  certain  position,  and, 
secondarily,  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  extremi- 
ties, i.  e.,  of  the  muscles,  joints,  tendon-sheaths,  and  even  of  the  skin. 
They  are,  of  course,  compressed  and  stretched  differently  in  every 
<*hange  of  posture.  So  this  performance  does  not  depend  merely  upon  a 
particular  sensory  function,  but  upon  the  cerebral  reception  of  several 
sensory  impressions  aided  by  the  innervation  sense,  which  belongs  in 
reality  to  motility.  Affections  of  the  appreciation  and  judgment  of 
active  movements  are,  therefore,  encountered  as  often  in  sensory  dis- 
turbances from  peripheral  interruption  of  conduction  as  in  lesions  of  the 
ps>'chomotor  centers  or  tracts,  in  consequence  of  an  impaired  harmony 
between  the  degrees  of  voluntar}^  impulse  and  the  resultant  movement. 
Yet,  when  the  cause  of  the  affection  lies  upon  the  motor  side,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  deeper  parts  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  perform  vicariously 

*  H.  Curschmann,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1905,  No.  31. 
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the  function  of  the  impaired  judgment  of  the  condition  of  muscular 
contraction;  and,  conversely,  when  the  defect  lies  upon  the  sensory  side, 
the  innervation  sense  can  compensate  a  certain  part  of  it.  It  appean 
that  this  vicarious  performance  of  one  function  by  another  is  po^ible^ 
and  varies  somewhat  with  the  individual. 

To  test  the  appreciation  of  active  movement,  we  direct  the  pati^it 
either  to  describe  as  accurately  as  possible  a  position  of  his  extremities, 
which  he  voluntarily  assumes  and  alters  while  his  eyes  are  closed, 
or  to  touch  with  an  extremity  an  object  whose  position  he  has  noted 
before  he  closed  his  eyes,  employing  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
movement  possible.  In  the  latter  experiment  any  disturbance  of  the 
function  in  question  is  manifested  by  the  ataxic  character  of  the  move- 
ment and  by  its  lack  of  certainty.  This  test,  then,  is  like  that  for  ataxia. 
But  although  absence  of  ataxia  proves  that  the  patient  judges  his  vol- 
untary movements  correctly,  nevertheless,  if  ataxia  be  demonstrated, 
we  require  further  evidence  to  decide  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  failure 
in  the  appreciation  or  judgment  of  active  movements.  The  latter 
function  may  be  absolutely  preserved  and  the  patient  may  be  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  ataxic  peculiarity  of  his  movements  with  closed  eyes, 
yet  be  unable  to  execute  them  coordinately  if  the  motor  elaboration  of  his 
movement  impulses  be  defective.  We  need  the  most  accurate  analysis 
possible,  and  a  consideration  of  all  the  conceivable  causes  of  ataxia,  m 
order  to  decide  if  the  ataxia  proves  faulty  judgment  of  the  patient's 
own  movements.  Should  the  muscular  tone  (p.  964)  be  normal  and  no 
sign  of  motor  weakness  be  present  (p.  963),  we  must  attribute  the  ataxia 
by  exclusion  to  a  disturbed  central  motor  coordination  or  to  imperfect 
impulses.  Then  we  must  decide  whether  such  an  affected  judgment 
depends  upon  an  actual  disturbance  of  sensibility  or  of  the  innervation 
sense,  i.  e.,  a  faulty  representation  of  movement  (p.  963).  If  the  former, 
the  appreciation  of  passive  movements  will  also  be  affected.  As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  this  is  the  commonest  cause  of  ataxia.  (See  p.  962.) 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  an  intelligent  patient,  simply  by  his  own 
observation,  can  often  decide  correctly  whether  his  ataxia  is  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  sensation  or  to  a  faulty  sense  of  motor  innervation, 
i,  e.,  co6rdination  impulse.  Actual  disturbances  of  sensibility  are  the 
usual  causes  of  the  ataxia  in  tabes  dorsalis,  but  a  disturbance  in  the 
innervation  sense  or  in  the  representation  of  movements  may  cause 
ataxia  in  cortical  affections,  without  any  true  disturbance  of  sensibility. 

Method  of  Testing  the  Appreciation  of  the  Position  and  of 
Passive  Movements  of  .  the  Extremities  [Postural  Perception.— 
Ed.]. — In  estimating  a  passive  change  in  position  of  the  limbs,  the  inner- 
vation sense  is  of  no  assistance.  We  judge  of  it  purely  in  a  sensory 
way  by  employing  the  sensibility  of  the  deeper  parts,  muscles,  fasciae, 
joints,  etc.,  and  in  part  through  the  skin  (perception  of  the  differences 
m  tension).  Theoretically  considered,  the  appreciation  and  judgment 
of  active  movements  must  be  easier  than  those  of  passive  movements, 
because  the  former  utilizes  more  aids  (e.  g,,  sense  of  innervation). 
Therefore,  even  where  the  appreciation  of  active  movements  be  intact, 
that  of  passive  movements  must  still  be  tested  for.  It  is  done  in  this 
way:  The  patient,  with  closed  eyes,  is  asked  either  to  describe  passive 
chaAges  of  position  in  his  extremities,  or  to  imitate  them  with  another 
extremity  whose  innervation  has  not  been  involved.  This  will  not 
be  possible  if  the  appreciation  of  passive  movements  be  affected.    Yet 
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it  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  some  circumstances,  the  patient  can  com- 
pensate moderate  disturbances  by  informing  himself  of  the  position  of  his 
extremities  through  the  appreciation  of  muscular  contractions  by  means 
of  the  innervation  sense.  (See  p.  978.)  In  this  way  we  may  perhaps 
explain  the  frequently  observed  fact  that  the  estimation  of  passive 
alterations  of  posture  is  comparatively  well  preserved  in  moderate  sen- 
sory disturbances  of  the  extremities,  although  this  gives  us  no  right  to 
assume  that  the  sensibility  of  the  deeper  parts  has  escaped.  To  obtain 
clear  results  in  such  cases  we  must  demand  of  the  patient  a  practically 
complete  muscular  relaxation.  In  most  cases  disturbances  m  the  ap- 
preciation of  posture  show  themselves  without  anything  further  by  an 
ataxia,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  essential  sensory  control  of  the 
movements.  Hysteric  disturbances  of  sensibility  present  an  exception 
to  this  rule;  in  them  the  appreciation  of  posture  can  be  completely 
lost  without  the  appearance  of  ataxia.  This  can  be  explained  by  the 
nature  of  hysteria;  because  here  the  disturbance  lies  in  the  most  central 
fields  of  consciousness,  so  that  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  passive, 
changes  of  position  is  annulled,  but  not  the  control  of  movements, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  sensory  impulses  further  down. 

Disturbances  in  the  appreciation  of  passive  movements  are  observed 
principally  in  tabes  dorsalis,  where,  as  mentioned  repeatedly  above, 
they  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ataxia.  It  is  not  rare  to 
meet  such  disturbances  in  diseases  of  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex, 
apparently  because,  for  the  purpose  of  coordination,  the  sensory  fibers 
which  subserve  the  appreciation  of  posture  are  anatomically  related  to 
the  psychomotor  centers.  The  above-mentioned  disturbances  in  the 
perception  of  posture  which  occur  in  hysteria  belong,  in  a  broader  sense 
of  the  word,  as  most  hysteric  symptoms  do,  to  cortical  manifestations. 

Method  of  Testing  the  Touch  Perception  (the  Stereognostic 
Sense). — ^Touch  perception,  i.  e.,  the  recognition  of  the  form  of  objects 
by  their  surface,  is  by  no  means,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  merely 
a  function  of  the  tactile  and  pressure  sensation.  Its  popular  title, 
feeling  sensation  or  feeling  sense,  is,  therefore,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  incorrect.  In  handling  an  object  we  first  employ  the  touch* 
and  pressure  sense,  then  the  appreciation  of  the  active  movements  essen- 
tial to  feeling  the  object,  further  the  perception  of  the  position  of  the 
fingers  encircling  it,  and,  finally,  the  sensation  of  temperature,  to  recognize 
the  material  of  which  it  consists  (metal,  wood,  etc.).  Here  again  it  is  a 
question  of  very  complicated  perception  worked  out  in  the  brain  with 
various  aids,  but  in  no  way  the  product  of  a  single  specific  sensibility. 
This  conception  makes  it  clear  how,  even  when  the  examination  of  the 
simple  sensory  functions  (contact,  perception,  etc.)  shows  no  disturbance 
at  all,  the  stereognostic  recognition  of  objects  may  be  disordered  in  cere- 
bral disease,  i.  e.,  in  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex,  whose  relation  to  the 
innervation  sense  and  to  the  judgment  of  active  and  passive  movements 
and  of  the  position  of  the  extremities  has  already  been  mentioned 
(see  p.  972),  as  well  as  in  peripheral  motor  paralysis,  which  prevents  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  innervation  sense.  Conversely,  touch  per- 
ception will  be  at  least  impaired  where  the  elementary  sensory  functions 
have  suffered.  Still,  this  is  not  always  the  case  because  the  intelligent 
individual  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  to  replace  this  defect 
in  the  perception  through  the  imagination;  in  other  words,  to  gues^ 
correctly  from  few  guides. 
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To  test  the  stereognostic  sense  we  ask  the  patient  to  close  the  eyes, 
and  name  various  small  objects  placed  in  his  hand.  This  function  is 
only  slightly  developed  in  the  feet,  yet  a  healthy  individual  can  recog- 
nize larger  objects,  e,  ^.,  the  number  of  fingers  with  which  he  is  touched, 
a  glass  or  a  bottle  even,  with  them.  Objects  placed  upon  the  trunk 
can  be  recognized  only  when  they  are  very  large  and  characteristic. 
This  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  stereognostic  sense  is  not  essentially 
aided  by  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  as  the  old  name,  *'  feeling  sense," 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  As  is  well  known,  the  stereognostic  sense  is 
very  acutely  developed  in  the  mouth,  where  it  depends  considerably 
upon  the  perception  of  the  active  movements  and  of  the  position  of  the 
tongue. 

PHENOMENA  OF  SENSORY  IRRITATION 

Paresthesia. — By  paresthesias  are  understood  subjective  sensa- 
tions, i.  6.,  sensations  corresponding  to  no  correlation  in  the  external 
world,  which  are  not  actually  painful,  but  which,  without  any  shaip 
boundary,  often  merge  into  pain.  They  are  sufiiciently  well  charact^- 
ized  by  such  names  as  *' furry"  'Sickling/'  ''  craiding  of  anls"  and 
^'falling  asleep,"  The  interrupted  character  and  the  wide  dissociaticai 
of  these  sensations  (the  latter  especially  characterizes  the  sensation  of 
fur  or  crawling  of  ants)  depend,  according  to  the  researches  of  von  Frey, 
upon  the  oscillatory  character  of  the  nerve  stimulation  in  pressure  sen- 
sation. This  can  very  easily  be  demonstrated  by  exciting  the  pressure 
points  by  irritation  hairs.  (See  p.  968.)  Subjective  feelings  of  warmth 
and  cold  correspond  to  similar  paresthesias  in  the  province  of  the  ther- 
mal nerves;  those  of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  and  taste,  in  the  territory 
of  the  higher  senses.  Paresthesias  may  arise  from  an  irritation  of  the 
sensory  tracts  at  any  point  of  their  entire  course,  but  they  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  lesions  of  the  sensory  roots  downward,  and  are, 
therefore,  localized  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  The  paresthesias  which 
occur  in  spinal  cord  affections,  and  which  are  localized  at  the  intercostal 
nerves  or,  rather,  their  sensory  roots,  are  spoken  of  as  '*  ^rdle  sensa- 
tion." The  girdle  sensation  frequently  becomes  a  "girdle  pain." 
Paresthesias  play  an  especially  important  part  in  the  obscure  clinical 
picture  of  acroparesthesia. 

Spontaneous  Pains. — In  a  general  way  pain  may  be  subdivided 
into  parenchymatous  and  neuralgic  pains.  In  parenchymatous  pains 
the  sensory  fibers  are  irritated  at  their  outermost  terminal  ramifications; 
in  neuralgic  pains,  at  the  trunks  of  sensory  or  mixed  nerves,  in  the 
sensory  roots,  or  in  the  sensory  centers.  In  the  former  the  terminations 
of  the  sensory  fibers  are  irritated  quite  independently  of  their  origin, 
and,  therefore,  the  pains  overlap  the  boundaries  of  peripheral  sensory 
areas,  apparently  at  will.  Neuralgic  pains,  on  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  law  of  eccentric  projection,  are  localized  in  areas  that  correspond 
exactly  to  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerve-trunk  or  nen-e 
involved.  Pain  may,  however,  be  felt  in  neighboring  nerve  territories 
as  a  result  of  radiation.  (See  p.  983  et  seq.,  Sympathetic  Sensations.) 
A  further  difference  between  these  pains  is  to  be  found  in  their  severity. 
Neuralgic  pains  are  generally  much  more  severe  than  parenckymatous 
pains,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  former  a  much  larger  number  of  fibers 
are  painfully  irritated,  and  ordinarily  at  the  same  moment.  Probably 
for  the  same  reason  remissions  in  a  severe  pain  are  more  decided  in 
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neuralgic  than  in  parenchymatous  pains.  Some  of  these  remissions  can 
readily  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  fatigue  of  a  central  pain- 
percipient  apparatus,  a  fatigue  which  naturally  occurs  sooner  and  more 
pronouncedly  after  intense  irritation  than  after  weaker  irritation.  An- 
other distinction  is  that,  generally,  with  parenchymatous  pains,  the  entire 
painful  area  is  sensitive  to  pressure.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
neuralgic  pains;  but,  as  a  rule,  only  that  portion  of  the  nerve-trunk  is 
sensitive  to  pressure  which  lies  superficially  or  upon  a  hard  foundation 
(neuralgic  pressure  points). 

The  best-known  example  of  neuralgia  pains  are  the  true  neuralgias, 
which  occur  in  some  instances  in  otherwise  healthy  individuals,  but 
which  in  other  instances  are  indirectly  due  to  disease  (articular  rheuma- 
tism, syphilis y  diabetes ^  etc.),  and  the  so-called  lancinating  pains  in  spinal 
cord  diseases,  especially  in  the  initial  stage  of  tabes  dorsalis. 

In  regard  to  parenchymatous  pain  we  should  remember  that  internal  oreans 
which  normally  do  not  react  painfully  to  mechanical  lesions,  may,  imder  pathologic 
conditions,  give  rise  to  pain  oi  the  greatest  severity.  It  would  seem  that,  in  addition 
to  the  pain  depending  upon  irritation  of  special  nerves  for  pain,  which  the  author 
prefers  to  call  physiologic  pain,  and  which,  for  teleologic  reasons,  is  limited  merely 
to  the  body  surface,  there  is  a  second  sort  of  pain  which  dejjends  upon  the  increased 
irritability  of  nerve-tracts  not  capable  of  producing  pain  normally.  This  con- 
ception involves  the  further  assumption  that  certam  sensory  ner\'es  not  usually 
transmitting  pain  (e.  ^.,  the  optic  and  acoustic)  may,, under  strong  stimulation,  also 
become  distinctly  painful;  and  that  this  kind  of  severe  sensoiy  irritation  is  not 
simply  a  secondary  effect  caused  by  reflex  muscle  contraction  (iris,  stapedius,*  etc.). 

To  the  parenchymatous  pains  belong  most  of  those  pains  which 
occur  in  organic  disease  of  varums  viscera;  many  of  the  diffuse  head- 
aches of  meningitis  and  intracranial  pressure;  toxic,  febrile,  dyspeptic, 
and  anemic  headaches,  as  well  as  migraine  and  most  forms  of  neurons- 
thenic  headaches. 

The  author  does  not  accept  the  view  that  internal  headache  must  always  have 
itfi  origin  in  the  dura  mater  In  a  physiologic  sense  the  intracranial  parts  suffer 
pain  merely  from  mechanical  lesions  of  the  dura;  but  the  brain  may  behave  just 
the  same  as  many  internal  organs  (gall-bladder^  heart,  etc.)f  namely,  while  possess- 
ing physiologically  no  deep  pain  perception,  it  becomes  sensitive  to  pain  under 
the  mmienoe  of  pathologic  conditions.  The  author  does  not  doubt  that  the  fatigue 
headache  of  neurasthenia j  just  as  well  as  the  pain  of  migraine^  is  a  cerebral  pain,  and 
this  view  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  the  scintillating  scotomata  in  migraine 
(see  p.  1034),  which  are  unquestionably  localized  in  the  brain  cortex. 

In  most  cases  the  sensation  of  pain,  whether  it  be  neuralgic  or  par- 
enchymatous, is  of  peripheral  origin,  i,  e,,  depends  upon  an  irritation 
of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurons  (of  the  peripheral  nerves  or  sensory 
roots).  It  still  seems  doubtful  whether  pains  may  be  caused  by  involve- 
ment of  the  conduction  tracts  above  the  sensory  roots  in  the  spinal  cord. 
This  part  of  the  conduction  pathway  has  usually  been  considered 
to  be  purely  esthesodic,  i,  e.,  conductory  but  not  irritable.  On  the 
contrary,  eccentrically  projected  pains  can  doubtless  be  produced  by 
lesions  of  the  sensoiy  tracts  in  the  brain,  especially  of  the  most  poste- 

*  [The  recent  studies  of  Ramsay  Hunt  (Archives  of  Otology,  1907,  vol.  xxxvi. 
No.  4)  on  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  pars  intermedia  of  Wrisberg,  the  inti- 
mate connections  between  the  acoustic  and  geniculate  ganglia,  and  their  relations 
to  herpes  zoster  of  this  region,  should  make  us  cautious  in  accepting  this  view  of 
the  acoustic  nerve. — Ed.] 
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rior  part  of  the  internal  capsules,*  as  recently  observed  by  the  authcv 
in  a  case  of  hemiplegia.'  It  is  also  certain  that  pains  may  take  their 
origin  from  the  most  central  organs  of  perception.  It  is  to  this  cate- 
gory that  the  suggested  and  auiosuggesied  pains  and  certain  hy^mc 
pains  belong.  Naturally,  these  pains  have  in  their  distribution  the 
character  of  parenchymatous  not  neuralgic  pains,  because  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  in  the  central  parts  does  not  correspond  to  the 
nerve-trunks,  but  to  the  limits  of  the  organ.  For  instance,  hysteric 
joint  pains  are  often  improperly  spoken  of  as  articular  neuralgia. 

A  peculiar  combination  of  symptoms,  so-called  ancBsthesia  dciarotOj 
should  be  mentioned  here.  It  consists  of  the  occurrence  of  e^ntan- 
eous  pains  in  a  portion  of  the  body  which  is  anesthetic  to  external 
stimulation.  Such  conditions  occur  when  a  focus  of  disease,  most  often 
of  the  peripheral  nerves  or  nerve-roots,  interrupts  the  conductivity  of 
peripheral  stimuli  and  at  the  same  time  causes  irritation  of  the  sensory 
fibers.  This  symptom-complex  is  seen  most  frequently  in  tumors  of 
nerves,  but  it  also  includes  many  of  the  pains  of  tabes  dorsalis  and 
neuritis. 

Hyperalgesia  (Hyperesthesia) ;  Tenderness  to  Pressure.— 
By  the  term  hyperesthesia  or,  better,  h3rperalgesia,  we  understand  a  con- 
dition of  the  sensory  mechanism  in  which  stimulation  produces  the 
sensation  of  pain  in  a  certain  area  (especially  of  the  skin),  although 
normally  such  stimulation  would  not  be  painful.  The  slightest  touch 
of  the  skin,  moving  the  part,  or  the  mildest  sort  of  thermic  influence 
may,  under  such  circumstances,  produce  pain.  We  now  recognize  that 
pain  perception  (at  least  cutaneous  pain  perception)  is  a  specific  per- 
formance of  a  definite  kind  of  nerve-fibers  (see  p.  970,  note  2);  hence, 
we  may  regard  hyperalgesia  merely  as  a  supersensitiveness  of  the  pain 
nerves.  We  have  as  yet  no  convincing  demonstration  that  a  vigorous 
stimulation  of  other  sensory  qualities,  e.  g.y  of  touch,  warmth  or  cold, 
can  produce  pain,  because  we  cannot  exclude  a  coincident  implication 
of  the  pain  nerves  in  every  such  vigorous  stimulation.  Therefore, 
we  should  substitute  the  expression  hyperalgesia  for  hyperestheaa. 
That  hyperalgesia  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  appears  most 
readily  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  in  spinal  hemiplegia  must 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  in  pathologic  conditions  the 
pathways  of  other  sensations,  especially  that  of  touch  sense,  may 
also  give  rise  to  painful  stimuli.  This  occurs  either  by  means  of  in- 
creased excitabihty  of  the  pathways  (see  p.  981),  or  else  through  a 
narrowing  of  the  channel  for  the  centripetal  conduction  of  sensory 
impulses,  as  in  the  author's  explanation  of  hyperalgesia  in  spinal  hemi- 
plegia. (See  p.  1126.)  We  do  not  yet  know  what  sort  of  injury  to 
the  pain-conducting  or  the  pain-appreciating  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem can  give  rise  to  the  usual  form  of  hyperalgesia;  but  it  is  certain  that 
peripheral  as  well  as  central  parts  may  assist  in  this  hyperalgesia,  from 
an  associated  involvement  of  the  sensory  fibers  or  cells.  Such  involve- 
ment produces  slight  injuries,  which  are  insufficient  to  induce  anesthesia, 
but  sufficient  to  cause  irritation.  The  best  known  examples  are  the 
hyperalgesias  in  the  domain  of  neuralgic  nerves  during  the  early  stages  of 
neuritis,  the  zone-like  hyperalgesias  of  the  upper  borders  of  sensory  dis- 

^  See  the  meager  literature  upon  this  point  in  the  article  of  Alfred  N.  Beicfaeft- 
berg,  2ieit.  f .  Nervenheilk.,  vol.  xi,  pts.  5  and  6,  p.  349. 

^  [This  is  also  the  cliief  symptom  in  D^j^rine's  thalamic  syndrome. — Ed.] 
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turbances  in  cross-lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  abovc'-mentioned  uni^ 
lateral  hyperalgesias  in  spinal  hemiplegias  (see  p.  1126),  and  the  general 
hyperalgesia  of  hysteric  or  neurasthenic  patients. 

The  so-called  tenderness  to  pressure  (better  described  as  increased 
sensitiveness  to  pressure)  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  special  form  of 
hyperalgesia.  .  In  the  examination  of  the  nervous  system,  the  pain  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  nerve-trunk  to  pressure  which  occurs  principally  in 
peripheral  neuralgic  and  neuritic  affections  is  of  special  interest.  It  is 
under  some  circumstances  essential  to  examine  into  this  phenomenon, 
even  where  no  spontaneous  pain  is  present. 

The  hyperalgesic  zones  of  the  skin  in  diseases  of  the  viscera  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  section. 

Sympathetic  or  Reflex  Sensation;  Irradiation  of  Pain;  Ticic- 
llng;  Hyperalgesic  Zones  of  the  Sicin  in  Diseases  of  the  Deeper 
Organs. — So-called  sympathetic  or  reflex  sensation  is  clearly  related  to 
hyperalgesia. 

The  best-known  form  of  this  is  pain  irradiation,  in  which  the  pain 
is  perceived  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  painfully  irritated  peripheral 
part  (pain  in  the  entire  trigeminal  distribution,  occasioned  by  a  single 
carious  tooth).  This  phenomenon  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming 
that  the  painful  stimulation  in  the  central  organs  (spinal  ganglia,  gray 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  brain)  overlaps  or  radiates  to 
neighboring  tracts  by  means  of  dendrites  and  Gold's  collaterals,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  eccentric  projection,  confusion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  perception  results. 

The  pain  sense  is  not  always  concerned  in  reflexes  either  of  primary  or 
of  secondary  nature;  in  fact,  touch  and  temperature  sense  or  the  higher 
senses  can  produce  them,  and  such  sympathetic 
seiisations  are  not  necessarily  painful.  ^      ^ 

As  an  example  of  such  associate  sensation 
tickling  may  be  cited.  This  is  an  irradiating  or 
sympathetic  sensation  of  an  oscillating  character, 
diffused  over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  a  circumscribed  skin  stimulation. 

Quincke^  has  made  quite  a  complete  collection  of 
the  practically  important  sympathetic  sensations  which 
have  been  thus  far  detenmnea;  but  only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  will  be  mentioned:  trij^eminal  neuralgia 
in  affections  of  the  frontal  sinuses;  panetal  pain  in  affec- 
tions of  the  middle  ear  and  of  the  mastoid  process;  a 
tendency  to  cough  from  irritation  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  auditory  canal  (irradiation  from  the  auricular  branch 
of  the  vagus  to  the  other  vagus  branches);  a  marked  sen- 
sation of  tickling  and  shuddering  in  l>itin^  upon  sand; 
painful  sensation  in  the  back  in  swallowing  the  wrong 
way;  laryngeal  pain  in  percussing  a  pulmonary  abscess 
(Quincke;;  pain  in  the  left  arm  (rarely  in  the  right)  in 
anffina  pectoris;  pain  in  the  back  in  stomach  diseases; 
fe^in^  of  tickling  in  the  nose  from  intestinal  worms; 
pain  m  the  shoukier  in  liver  affections;  pain  in  the  left 

shoulder  in  affections  of  the  spleen;  pain  in  the  back  and  genitalia  in  renal  affec- 
tions; pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  genitalia  in  bladder  affections;  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  and  the  stomach  region  in  endometritis  and  during  menstruation;  pain 
in  uie  knees  in  coxitis;  simultaneous  polyesthesia  (p.  969)  in  spinal  cord  affections. 

*  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  vol.  xvii. 


Fig.  380.— Diagram  to 
illustrate  skin  hypen^esias 
and  the  radiation  of  pain  in 
disease  of  de^ly  situated 
organs. 
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A  phenomenon  related  to  and  frequently  associated  with  these  fynpttbetic 
BcnBations— a  circumscribed  cutaneous  hyperalgesia  depeading  upon  dis(«»«J| 
the  dco[>er  organs — is  of  more  diaKnoRtic  significance.  Tlie  bcst-knomi  e»Bps 
is  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure  of  the  skin  of  the  precordia  in  heart,  dieeafe-  Th" 
hyperalgesia  is  perhaps  most  satisfactorily  explained  thuK:  Tlie  centripetal  init*- 
tions  procpeding  from  the  diseased  organs  which  escape  direct  perception,  sIldiuI*'* 
by  irradiation  the  neighboring  eensory  parts  of  the  central  oi^an,  Khich  tf  !"•*'' 
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Fijt.  38Z.— HyjMnilgegio  and  radiation   lonn  ol    ihe   skin   in   diseun  of    deeply  ■ 

Zonw  on  the  Ininli  and  eitremities-  Diseawr    '  -"—  ' '    —■-    --■■  ' "■ 

1.1  D,.  Z>,:  luberculoais  of  the  lungs.  D,-D„  pari 


orSBDS.     ZoneB  on  the  tnioli  and  eitremities:  Disf a.ice  uf  Ihe  heart,  pain,  and  hyperBathe»l 


lonea.  C,.'  D,.  D.:  lubereuloMS  o{  the  lunga.  D,-D,.  parlieulftrly  D,.  D,.  D,;  diwasei 
nu.  particularly  £),.  D,.  D,:  diseaees  ol  the  breast.  D,.  D,:  (UseBses  o(  the  atomacl 
diMAKa  of  inleMtine  (pylorus,  eaion),  D,,,  D,,.  D,,:  diwiufa  ol  liver,  D,.  D.,  D..  D 


t  kidney  and  ureLerg,  D,,,  D,„  L,; 
T  H'-^Head)'." 
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sections  for  the  sensory  paths  of  the  corresponding  cutaneous  surfaces,  and  thm 
cause  the  latter  to  a]}pear  h^rperalgesic.  In  contrast  to  actual  sympathy  or  imdi»- 
tion,  this  radiated  stimulation  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  appreciated  by  the  aen- 
sorium  as  pain,  but  is  merely  sufficient  to  cause  hyperirritabiuty  of  the  aensoiy  con- 
ductions coming  from  the  skin. 


Nasofrontal  lone 

Maxillary  sone 
NaM^bial  lone 

Mental  sone 


Middle  orbital  sone 

Temporof  rontal  aooe 
Temporal  lone 


Larsmgeal 


Middle  orbital  sone 


Temporofrontal  sone 
Temporal  sone 


Sincipital 
Parietal  sone 


Oodpital 
Mandibular 


Hyoid 


Upper) 

VLaiynaeal 
Lower  j 


Fig.  383. — H^iMralffesic  and  radiation  zones  of  the  sIod  in  diaeaaee  of  deeply  ntnatcd  ocpaa 
Zones  on  the  head  ana  neck:  Nasofrontal  KMie,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  upper  inoKifi; 
middle  orbital  sone,  in  hypermetropia:  temporofrontal  sone,  li^t^t^^imn^  of  the  ean  and  heaft;  tcia* 
poral  sone,  in  glaucoma  (alter  H.  Head). 


Sndi^tal  sone:  Diseases  of  the  middle  ear. 
Parietal   sone:    Diseases  of   the   ear  and 

stomach. 
Occipital  sone:  Diseases  of  the  posterior 

half  of  the  larynx  and  certain  abdominal 

viscera. 
Maxillary  sone:  Diseases  of  the  iris  and 

vitreous  body. 
Mandibular  sone:  Diseases  of  the  upper 

molars. 


Nasolabial  sone:  Diseases  of  the  nose  and 

dental  pulp. 
Mental  sone:  Diseases  of  the  incison  and 

canines. 
Hyoid  seme:  Diseases  of  Uie  tonsils,  tongue 

and  lower  molars. 
Upper  laryngeal  sone:  Diseases  d  the  dor* 

sal  surface  of  the  tongue  and  thMB  wisdom 

teeth. 
Lower  larsmgeal  sone:  Diseases  of  larynx. 


Fig.  380  explains  the  process  diagranamatically:  a  Represents  the  disesnd 
organ  with  a  centripetal  stimulation  proceeding  to  a  sensory  station ,  (b)  for  e^cainpfe» 
in  the  spinal  cord;  from  there  the  stmiulation  can  come  to  the  sensorium  (r>,  eitw 
directly  (6-c)  or  indirectly  (6-d — f),  jumping  to  a  neighboring  sensoiy  tract  {e,  /).  H 
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thjp  process  of  irradiation  produce  a  painful  stimulation  at  d^  a  painful  sympathetic 
sensation  will  be  referred  to  the  cutaneous  area  (e);  whereas  u  it  produce  merely 
a  hyperirritable  condition  at  d,  the  cutaneous  area  (e)  will  present  a  hyperalgesia 
to  pressure  and  to  other  stimulations  not  usually  causing  pain.  Thus,  circum- 
scribed cutaneous  hyperalgesias,  if  anatomically  established,  may,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, possess  tne  same  diagnostic  value  as  actual  sympathetic  sensations. 

Head,  of  London,  has  taken  pains  to  investigate  these  zones  of  cutaneous  hyper- 
algesia in  a  great  nimiber  of  patnologic  conditions  in  order  to  establish  some  dmg- 
nostic  relations  to  deep-lying  diseases.  Corresponding  to  the  above  explanation, 
be  found  that  the  hyperalgesic  zones  were  identical  with  the  zones  to  which  the 
irradiation  pains  were  projected  in  the  diseased  organs  in  question.  He  tabulated 
his  observations  in  the  accompanying  plates  (Figs.  381,  382,  and  383).  The  separate 
sones  are  shaded  differently.  The  nimibers  and  letters  refer  to  the  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord  (designated  according  to  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves)  whose  stimu- 
lation is  the  cause  of  the  cutaneous  h}rperalgesia  (based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
spinal  sensibility  topography  of  the  skin  (see  p.  1143  et  seq.).  Probably  the  affected 
oigans  are  also  supphed  by  the  same  nerves.  Thus  far  no  satisfactory  anatomic 
explanation  has  been  able  to  correlate  the  localizations  of  hyperalgesic  zones  of  the 
head  to  definite  diseases. 

Though  interesting  theoretically.  Head's  statements  need  further  confirmation 
and  perhaps  modifications.  Such  relations  of  the  deeper  oi^gans  to  the  surface  of 
the  sidn  make  one  appreciate  the  therapeutic  action  of  count^rritation  to  the  skin, 
especiallv  upon  deep-seated  pains.  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  same  anatomic 
tracts  wnich  conduct  the  cutaneous  hyperesthesias  in  diseases  of  the  deeper  oijgans 
can  be  utilized  to  transmit  inhibition  of  pain  by  vigorous  stimulation  of  tne  skin. 

IV.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  REFLEXES* 

• 

In  testing  reflexes  it  is  advisable  to  distract  the  patient's  attention 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  parts  imder  examination,  otherwise  an 
involuntary  mhibition  may  alter  the  reflex.  The  simplest  device  is  to 
direct  him  to  close  his  eyes.  The  fatigue  of  a  reflex  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  The  response  to  the  first  tap 
should  be  observed  attentively,  because  it  may  disappear  after  one  or 
two  repetitions.  If  the  first  response  had  not  been  noticed,  the  exam- 
iner would  then  incorrectly  consider  the  reflex  absent.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  safe  rule  to  observe  each  reflex  quickly  and  accurately,  and  to  utilize 
repeated,  careful  examinations  in  order  to  discriminate  in  any  doubtful 
case,  for  reflexes,  like  other  nervous  functions,  often  vary  at  different 
times.  These  precautions  are  especially  valuable  in  testing  the  patellar 
reflex,  which  is  so  important  in  diagnosis. 

Ordinarily,  the  reflexes  are  local  in  character,  i.  e.,  they  take  place 
in  the  region  of  the  body  that  is  irritated.  But  with  an  increase  in  the 
reflex  irritability,  which  may  be  partly  within  the  normal  physiologic 
limits  and  depend  partly  upon  reflex  stasis  (described  upon  p.  994),  the 
reflexes  may  be  diffused  in  cross  and  longitudinal  directions  to  other 
muscle  areas  and  to  other  extremities.  This  corresponds  to  Pfliiger's 
laws  of  reflex  dispersion. 

Increase  of  the  reflexes,  as  well  as  decrease  or  absence  and  qualitative 
abnormalities  (the  so-called  pathologic  reflexes),  are  of  considerable 
importance  for  diagnosis. 

NORMAL  CUTANEOUS  REFLEXES 

The  cutaneous  reflexes  of  the  upper  extremities  and  of  the  face  are 
very  inconstant.     They   have,   therefore,   no   diagnostic   significance 

^  The  reflex  belonging  to  the  cranial  nerve  territory  will  be  described  more  fully 
in  the  special  part  devoted  to  examination  of  the  separate  cranial  nerves.  (Concern- 
ing the  Dladder  and  rectal  reflexes,  see  the  section  upon  Examination  of  the  Bladder 
and  Rectal  Functions.) 
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except  when  decidedly  increased.    The  following  cutaneous  reflexes 
are  clinically  the  most  important : 

Plantar  Reflex. — Tickling  or  pricking  the  sole  of  a  healthy  per- 
son's foot  produces  a  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes.  (See  Fig.  3^.)  A 
stronger  irritation  produces  a  dorsal  flexion  of  the  toes,  combined  with 
a  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  and  flexion  of  the  knee  and  hip-joints. 

The  cremaster  reflex  is  elicited  when  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thigh  is  irritated  by  scratching  or  pricking,  or  by  stroking  it  quickly 
with  the  handle  of  a  percussion  hammer  or  some  similar  object,  h 
consists  of  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  draws 
up  the  testicle.  This  reflex  should  not  be  confused  wdth  the  slow, 
worm-like  contraction  of  the  tunica  dartos,  which  frequently  follows 
uncovering  the  patient,  as  a  result  of  cooling. 

The  inguinal  reflex  (oblique  reflex)  (K.  GeigelO  can  be  elicited 
in  both  sexes  by  an  irritation  similar  to  that  described  for  the  elicitation 
of  the  cremaster.  It  consists  of  a  contraction  of  the  lower  fibers  of  the 
internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  along  Poupart's  ligament.  Since  the 
cremaster  muscle  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  the  internal  oblique  paaang 
with  the  testicle  through  the  inguinal  canal,  the  cremaster  reflex  in 
reality  belongs  to  the  inguinal  reflex.  Examination  of  the  latter  in  the 
female  sex  takes  the  place  of  that  of  the  cremaster  reflex. 

The  abdominal  reflex  is  produced  by  tickling,  scratching,  or 
pricking  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  consists  in  a  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  transverse  oblique  and  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
which  produces  a  depression  of  the  abdomen  and  a  pulling  of  the  navel 
toward  the  side  stimulated.  While  obtaining  the  reflex,  it  is  better  to 
divert  the  patient's  attention  and  have  him  avoid  all  voluntary-  tension 
of  the  abdomen. 

Several  abdominal  reflexes  may  be  dififerentiated  upon  each  side  of  the  abdomen 
— a  superior,  median,  and  inferior.  Stroking  the  abdominal  wall  in  a  horixonuJ 
direction  in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium,  mesogastrium,  or  hypc^astriimi  cftusee 
reflex  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  ^luch  remain  localized  at  approxi- 
mately the  height  of  the  stimulation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  lei^h  of 
the  abdomen  be  stroked  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  whole  half  of  the  abdomen  is 
contracted,  and  the  maximiun  of  the  excursion  is  found  at  the  height  of  the  na\^l. 
This  is  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  abdominal  reflex.  With  more  vigorous  irriu- 
tion,  horizontal  stroking  of  the  abdomen  can  produce  the  general  abdominal  reflex. 
StrOmpcll  has  called  attention  to  the  loss  of  the  abdominal  reflex  on  boUi  sides 
as  an  important  and  early  sign  of  multiple  sclerosis,  and  therefore  valuable  for  dif- 
ferentiating it  both  from  pure  spastic  spmal  paralysis  and  from  fimctional  diseases. 
Jamin  has  noted  the  loss  of  the  abdominal  reflex  on  one  side  in  acute  inflanmiatoi^ 
abdominal  affections,  e.  g.,  perityphlitis.  The  most  probwtble  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  voluntary,  instinctive  and  reflex  permanent 
contraction  of  those  muscles  directly  over  the  painful  part  (muscle  on  guard). 

The  interscapular  reflex,  which  is  elicited  by  stroking  the  inner 
edge  of  the  scapula,  consists  in  an  adduction  of  the  shoulder-blade.  It 
is  frequently  absent. 

The  gluteal  reflex,  a  contraction  of  the  gluteal  muscles  produced 
by  an  irritation  of  the  skin  about  the  gluteal  region,  is  also  inconstant. 

Anal  Reflex. — Irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  anus,  as  by  a  pm- 
prick,  elicits  a  contraction  of  the  external  sphincter.  It  is  often  absent. 
(Consult  p.  995  et  seq.  and  p.  1151  et  seq.  in  regard  to  the  diagnostic 
significance  of  abnormalities  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  and  their  localiza- 
tion in  the  spinal  cord  segments.) 

1  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1892,  vol.  viii,  p.  166. 
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The  patellar  reflex,  or  the  *'knee  phenomenon,"  consists  in  a 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  excited  by  a  blow  upon  the 
patellar  tendon.  We  may  employ  the  uhiar  edge  of  the  hand  or,  better, 
the  edge  of  a  firm,  not  too  light  object,  e.  ^.,  a  percussion  hammer. 

The  Achilles-tendon  reflex  consists  in  a  contraction  of  the  calf 
muscles  excited  by  a  blow  upon  the  Achilles  tendon.  Another  method 
of  exciting  this  reflex  is  to  increase  suddenly  the  tension  of  these  muscles 
by  a  passive  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot.  If  the  reflex  be  increased,  the 
latter  method  causes  a  series  of  rapidly  succeeding  plantar  flexions  of 
the  foot,  which  often  persist  as  long  as  dorsally  directed  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  repetition  of  the  flexions  appar- 
ently depends  upon  the  fact  that  each  contraction  of  the  calf  muscles 
temporarily  removes  the  pressure  upon  the  plantar  surface,  so  that  the 
pressure  acts  later  as  a  renewed  blow.  We  call  such  an  increase  of  the 
Achilles-tendon  reflex  *'  the  foot  phenomenon,'' ''  foot-clonus,"  or  "  ankle- 
clonus." 

The  tendon  reflexes  of  the  upper  extremities  are  rather  incon- 
stant. In  healthy  individuals  a  flexion  of  the  hand  can  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  striking  the  flexor  tendons  at  the  wrist-joint,  a  bending  of 
the  forearm  from  the  biceps  tendons,  or  an  extension  from  the  triceps 
tendons.  If  the  reflexes  be  increased,  a  similar  result  can  be  obtained, 
even  in  the  upper  extremities,  by  striking  almost  any  of  the  tendons. 
Sometimes  an  actual  clonus  can  be  produced  by  vigorously  flexing  the 
hand  dorsally,  "hand-clonus"  (analogous  to  ankle-clonus). 

Periosteal  and  joint  reflexes  are  produced  by  striking  various 
bony  prominences  and  joints.  They  are  inconstant  in  health.  The 
best-known  periosteal  reflexes  axe  those  of  the  ulna  and  the  radius  at 
the  wrist-joint.  On  testing  the  latter,  flexion  and  pronation  of  the  hand 
and  flexion  of  the  fingers  usually  appear. 

In  testing  tendon  and  periosteal  reflexes  it  is  especially  important  to 
observe  the  caution  enjoined  above,  that  is,  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  patient  from  the  part  of  the  body  to  be  examined,  since  otherwise, 
through  involuntary  tension  of  the  muscles  in  question,  the  reflex  may 
be  inhibited.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  interest  the  patient  in  some 
subject,  and  to  engage  him  in  conversation  while  you  are  testing. 
Jendrassik's  device  for  reinforcement  is  often  very  successful  in  testing 
the  tendon  reflexes  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  patient  is  directed 
to  lock  his  fingers  and  pull  strongly,  as  if  tearing  them  apart,  but 
without  separating  them.  Not  infrequently,  however,  this  reinforce- 
ment does  the  opposite  to  what  it  usually  accomplishes,  i.  e.,  it  weakens 
or  inhibits  the  patellar  reflex,  probably  because,  instead  of  actually 
concentrating  his  entire  attention  and  effort  upon  the  fingers,  the  patient 
renders  the  muscles  of  his  lower  extremities  tense  by  associated  move- 
ment, and  so  inhibits  the  patellar  reflex.  Another  precaution  that 
should  always  be  taken  is  to  be  sure  that  the  muscles  concerned  in  the 
reflex  are  actively  relaxed,  but  passively  tense.  This  is  especially 
important  in  testing  the  patellar  reflex.  For  the  latter,  the  sitting 
posture  is  most  desirable,  with  the  leg  to  be  examined  crossed  and 
hanging  Umply  over  the  other.  In  bed-ridden  patients  the  leg  is  sup- 
ported below  the  knee  by  the  hand  of  the  examiner  in  semiflexion. 
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CONSTANCY  (%.  t .,  FREQUENCY)  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  NORBIAL  SPINAL 

REFLEXES 

Of  the  above-described  reflexes,  there  are  only  a  few  which  are  fair^  ooDstant, 
and  even  these  not  absolutely.  Some  are  even  present  only  in  a  minority  of  cases. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Pflasterer,^  the  reflexes  are  found  as  follows: 

Males 

Epigastric  reflex  (upper  abdominal  wall  reflex) present  in  62  per  oent.^ 

Aoaominal  reflex  (middle  abdominal  wall  reflex) "  "99         " 

Cremaster   reflex "  "66 

Plantar  reflex "  "98 

Interscapular  reflex "  "15         " 

Gluteal  reflex "  "28 

Periosteal  reflex  of  the  anterior  tibial  edge "  "5         " 

Periosteal  reflex  of  the  lower  end  of  tne  bones  of  the 

forearm "  "29 

Patellar  reflex "  "98 

Achilles  tendon  reflex "  "57 

Biceps  tendon  reflex "  "47         " 

Triceps  tendon  reflex "  "48 

Females 

Present.  Absent.  UnilatotU.    DoubtfuL 

Plantar  reflex 88  11  1 

Abdominal  reflex 92  7  1 

Interscapular  reflex 13  86  1 

Gluteal  reflex 11  89 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  absence  of  the  reflexes  printed  in 
italics  only  is  of  diagnostic  value. 

RECENT  VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  PHYSIOLOGIC  ORIGIN  OF  THE  REFLEXES 
AND  THEIR  ALTERATION  IN  PATHOLOGIC  STATES.— BLOCKING  OF 
THE  REFLEXES 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  spinal  cord  was  the  center  of  all 
reflexes.  This  view  was  based  upon  the  results  of  animal  experiments 
and  upon  the  observation  that  most  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  were 
associated  with  increase  of  the  reflexes.  Modem  neuropathologists, 
however,  following  the  teaching  of  Bastian,  endeavor  to  dethrone  the 
cord  from  its  position  as  a  reflex  organ  in  man.  Bastian  and  others  have 
shown  that  all  the  reflexes  were  found  to  be  completely  abolished  in  some 
cases  in  which  there  is  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord. 
It  was,  therefore,  argued  that  no  transverse  lesion  could  be  complete 
if  the  reflexes  in  the  region  innervated  below  the  injury  either  persisted 
or  were  increased.  A  few  such  observations,  however,  proved  nothing, 
because  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  situated  below  the  obstruction  might 
be  affected  in  such  cases  by  inhibition  or  by  a  diminished  blood-supply 
conditioned  by  lesion  of  the  spinal  arteries.'  In  order  to  determme 
whether  the  reflexes  of  clinical  importance  have  their  centers  in  the 
spinal  cord,  it  is  much  more  essential  to  inquire  whether  there  have 
been  cases  with  persistent  reflexes  of  the  lower  extremities  in  which  a 
careful  anatomic  examination  has  shown  postmortem  complete  cross- 
section  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  recent  years  such  cases,  absolutely  free 
from  question,  have  been  described,*  and  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  the 

1  ated  by  K.  Geigel,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1892,  No.  8,  p.  166. 

2  The  author  regards  this  as  too  low. 

8  Gerhardt,  Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Reflexe  bei  Querdurchtrennung  des  Riick- 
emnarkes,  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1895,  vol.  vi,  p.  127,  and  Jendrassik,  Ueber  die 
allgemeine  Localization  der  Reflexe,  Deut.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1894,  voL  lii.        *  Ibid. 
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tendon  reflexes,  at  least,  are  independent  of  nervous  mechanism  beyond 
the  spinal  cord.  Similar  results  have  been  proved  by  the  persistence 
of  the  tendon  reflexes  after  decapitation  (Laborde) .'  Hence  it  is  plainly 
incorrect  to  maintain  that  aU  reflexes  require  the  aid  of  the  brain.*  The 
discussion  has  been  valuable  in  more  accurately  determining  the  merits 
of  the  earlier  conception,  which  argued  that  all  reflexes  took  place  in  the 
spinal  cord  and  homologous  portions  of  the  brain  stem.  In  this  con^ 
nection  Jendrassik  has  formulated  a  theory  of  the  reflexes  which  is  based 
upon  clinical  evidence  and  which  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  [See  also 
upon  this  subject,  Collins  and  Frankel,  Muscle  Tonus  and  Tendon 
Pheift>mena,  Medical  Record,  December  12,  1903. — Ed.] 

According  to  Jendrassik,  there  are  spinal  and  cerebral  reflexes,  as  well  as  a 
combination  of  the  two,  i.  e.,  reflexes  requiring  both  cerebral  and  spinal  center  for 
their  normal  occurrence.  He  subdivided  the  physiologic  reflexes  and  characterizes 
them  as  follows: 

I.  Spinal  Reflexes. — ^This  division  includes  tendon^  periosteal^  and  joint  reflexes. 
Their  characteristics  are  as  follows:  1.  They  are  generally  dischaiged  from  parts 
which  possess  little  sensation.    2.  The  reflex  is  associated  with  no  particular  feeling. 

3.  The  discharge  takes  place  by  means  of  a  simple  mechanical  irritation,  such  as  a 
blow.  etc.  4.  The  intensity  of  the  reflex  depends  upon  the  degree  and  not  upon 
the  duration  of  the  irritation.  5.  The  reflexes  are  quite  as  easily  excited  in  ourselves 
as  in  others.  6.  The  latent  time  of  the  reflex,  corresponding  to  its  origin  in  the  spinal 
coid,  is  the  shortest.  7.  The  ensuing  movement  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  serves  a 
recognizable  purpose.  8.  Making  oUier  muscles  tense  increases  the  reflex  (rein- 
forcement method  of  Jendrassik;  see,  however,  p.  989).  9.  Delay  of  these  reflexes 
never  occurs  pathologically,  lo.  Psychic  influences  have  no  effect  upon  these 
reflexes  aside  from  distraction  of  attention,  which  increases  them.' 

II.  Cerebral  Reflexes. — ^These  are,  to  a  laige  extent,  the  cutaneous  reflexes. 
The  scapulan  abdominal,  cremaster,  gluteal,  plantar,  eyelid,  palatal,  conjunctival, 
and  anal  reflexes  belong  to  this  group.  Their  characteristics  are  as  follows:  1. 
They  are  discharged  from  sensitive  spots  which  are  not  ordinarily  accustomed  to 
a  lijght  touch  (tickling).  2.  The  liberation  is  associated  with  a  specific  sensation 
(prickings,  cold,  ticklmg,  etc.).  3.  Brief  stimulation  is  efficacious  for  their  libera- 
tion, just  as  it  is  for  the  spinal  reflexes  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  4.  A 
light  touch  has  often  a  more  vigorous  action  than  a  stronger  one;  individuality  has 
a  decided  influence.  5.  These  reflexes  can  scarcely  ever  be  liberated  bv  the  person 
himself,  and  then  only  very  slightly.  6.  The  latent  time  is  longer  and  not  so  con- 
stant as  with  the  spinal  reflexes.  It  is  quite  dependent  upon  the  sensation  time 
and  corresponds  to  the  reaction  time,  i,  e.,  the  time  which  the  voluntary^  reaction 
demands  of  a  sensory  stimulation.    7.  The  resulting  movement  is  simple,  and  its 

£rincipal  characteristic  is  that  it  shows  an  effort  to  escape  from  the  imtation.  8. 
icreased  activity  of  the  other  muscles  never  increases  the  reflex,  but  may  even 
diminish  it.  9.  These  reflexes  are  diminished  on  the  paralyzed  side  in  cerebral 
hemiplegia.  10.  They  are  delayed  in  cases  of  delayed  sensation.  11.  Psychic 
influences  can  either  diminish  or  increase  these  reflexes;  distraction  of  the  attention 
impairs  them. 

III.  Complex  Reflexes. — ^To  this  group  belong  reflexes  which  have  compli- 
cated "  centers  "  within  which  the  reflex  occurs,  not  as  a  single  movement,  but  as  a 
series  of  such,  e.  g.,  sneezing,  vomiting,  swallowing,  coughing,  urinating,  defecating, 
genital  reflex  (ejaculation).  The  characteristics  in  common  are  as  follows:  1.  They 
are  liberated  from  very  sensitive  places.  2.  The  liberation  takes  place  with  a 
specific  sensation  which  plays  even  a  greater  r61e  in  the  origin  of  the  reflex  than  in 
tnose  of  the  cerebral  group.    3.  The  liberation  requires  protracted  stimulation. 

4.  Individuality  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  reflexes.  6.  The 
stimulation  which  produces  these  reflexes  is  a  specific  and  complicated  one.    6.  The 

*  Quoted  by  Jendrassik. 

'  According  to  Bastian's  and  Jacksdn's  view,  especially  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
author  believes  that  the  cerebrum  is  still  more  essential. 

*The  author  has  found  that  psychic  excitement  considerably  increases  tendon 
reflexes  and  this  increase  may  serve  as  an  important  sign  of  states  of  psychic  excite- 
ment. 
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latent  time  is  longer  than  for  any  of  the  other  reflexes.  Their  liberatioii  seems  to 
require  a  sort  of  summation  of  stimuli.  7.  The  resulting  movement  is  very  cocn- 
plicated  and  bilateral;  several  muscle  groups  take  part,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
reflexes  act  antajgonistically.  8.  Muscular  activity  weakens  their  effect  tx>  some 
extent.  9.  Psychic  influences  produce  a  great  effect.  10.  Reflexes  of  this  group 
belong  to  the  ve^tative  functions. 

Tne  distinction  between  Groups  III  and  II  is  essentially  this:  in  the  latter 
the  sensation  is  transposed  directly  into  simple  reflex  movements;  whereas  in  the 
former,  the  sensation,  i.  e.,  the  cortical  stimulation,  first  of  all  excites  a  oooiplicated 
reflex  center  of  activity.  Tliis  center  is  composed  of  several  distinct  oentera, 
and  within  the  main  center  the  reflex  process  then  takes  an  independa[it  coune. 
Should  this  subdivision  be  accepted,  the  author  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  peculiarities  stated  by  Jendrassik  as  characteristic  of  the  individual  groups 
do  not  always  materialize.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  however,  to  discuss  tbeae 
points  in  detail.  For  the  last  group  of  Jendrassik  the  author  would  siig^est  the 
name  of  corticonuclear  reflexes.  Those  which  also  involve  spinal  areas  of  inner^-a- 
tion  might  with  equal  propriety  be  designated  as  cerebrospinal  reflexes.  In  the 
individiml  corticonuclear  reflexes  the  cerebral  factor  plays  a  var^ring  but  importani 
part,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  completely  unconscious  individuals  never  copgh 
nor  sneeze,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can,  under  some  circumstances,  btill  swallow 
and  urinate  and  defecate  normally,  even  if  unfittingly. 

Various  examples  might  be  added  to  show  how  dependent  the  reflexes  of  Groups 
II  and  III  are  upon  the  cerebrum;  but  the  author  \i'ill  allude  only  to  the  foDouiii^^: 
the  diminution  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  over  the  anesthetic  area  of  the  hysteric; 
the  purely  cerebral  origin  of  the  plantar  reflex  in  ticklish  persons,  in  whom  it  may 
be  elicited  by  threatening  to  tickle  them,  even  without  touching  them;  and  the 
occurrence  of  vomiting  evoked  by  some  disgusting  conception. 

Recognizing  the  above  theories  of  the  origin  of  reflexes,  we  should  now  attempt 
to  explain  their  clinical  manifestations  under  pathologic  conditions,  especially  m 
the  case  of  an  interrupting  focal  lesion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Cerebral  Hemiplegias. — The  tendon  reflexes  are  here,  as  a  rule,  preservied, 
because  they  come  under  Group  I  (the  spinal).  In  the  beginning  they  may  be 
lost,  presumably  on  account  of  tne  inhibiting  action  of  the  lesion,  but  later  they  are 
usually  increased,  because  of  the  complete  abolition  of  cerebnd  inhibition.  \See 

f>.  952  et  seq..  Active  Contractures.)  The  behavior  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  (Group 
I)  in  cerebral  hemiple^  is  e^lained  by  the  supposition  that  the  voluntary  tracts 
(pyramidal  tracts)  are  identical  with  the  motor  limb  of  the  cortical  reflex  arc.  We 
therefore  generally  find  upon  the  paralyzed  side  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the 
cut^eous  reflexes  (p.  991,  Group  II),  because  its  reflex  arc  is  mtemipted.  In 
hemiplegia  of  indirect  origin,  i,  e.,  when  the  lesion  is  not  immediately  of  the  pyia- 
midal  tract,  the  cutaneous  reflexes  may  be  retained,  although  they,  too,  are  in  the 
beginning  usually  diminished.  This  is  explained  by  the  suppDsition  that  the  leaioo 
here  does  not  permit  the  passage  of  the  voluntary  impulse,  while  it  offers  no  obstacle 
to  the  reflex  impulse.  The  persistence  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  upon  the  bemiple^ 
side  can  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  prognostic  sign,  because  it  amies  for  an  in- 
complete interruption  of  the  motor  tract.  The  belmvior  of  the  complicated  reflexes 
(Group  III)  in  cerebral  hemiplegia  dep)ends  upon  the  varying  degree  of  influence 
which  the  cerebral  factor  has  upon  their  origin.  As  a  general  n3e,  they  are  not 
affected,  because  they  are  bilaterally  inner\'ated. 

Transverse  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — If  Jendrassik's  conception  be 
correct,  the  tendon  reflexes  must  in  general  be  considered  pure  spinal  reflexes,  and 
the  cutaneous,  on  the  other  hand,  cerebral  reflexes.  Climcal  experience  does  not 
seem  to  coincide  perfectly  with  this  conception,  for  we  ordinarily  find  both  the 
cutaneous  and  the  tendon  reflexes  increased  in  transverse  spinal  cord  lesions,  such 
as  those  caused  by  myelitis.  How  is  this  to  be  explained.  The  persistence  <rf  the 
tendon  reflexes  is  clear  enough,  and  their  increase  is  easily  explained  by  suppoeing 
that  the  inhibitory  fibers  running  in  the  affected  pyramidal  tracts  haxe  been  cot 
off;  but  how  can  we  explain  the  mcrease  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes,  if,  as  Jendraank 
assumes,  they  really  have  their  reflex  arc  in  the  brain?  Jendrasak  considers  that 
these  reflexes,  which  in  transverse  cord  lesions  are  ordinarily  regarded  merely  « 
accentuated  cutaneous  reflexes,  are  in  reality  pathologic  cutaneous  reflk^xes,  wtiidi 
normally  do  not  occur  in  this  shape  at  all,  but  in  transverse  lesions  talre  the  pboe 
of  the  normal  cutaneous  reflexes  which  have  been  destroyed.  He  offers  th«  foJloir- 
ing  arguments  in  support  of  this  theory.  The  normal  cutaneous  reflexes  of  the 
lower  extremities  can  be  elicited  only  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  no  matter  how 
vigorous  the  stimulation  may  be;   while  the  pathologic  cutaneous  reflexes  in  cnMt- 
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lesions  of  the  cord  can  be  elicited  by  irritating  almost  any  part  of  the  lower  extremi- 
tiee.  The  normal  plantar  reflex  depends  upon  a  sensation  of  pain  and  tickling, 
and  the  time  of  its  appearance  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  sensations  (best  recog- 
nized in  the  delayed  transmission  of  pain  in  tabes  dorsalis);  the  pathologic  reflexes, 
on  the  contraiy,  are  neither  connected  with  nor  dependent  upon  sensation.  The 
physiologic  re&x  exhausts  after  repeated  testing,  even  though  it  is  very  vigorous; 
whereas  the  pathologic  reflex  never  exhausts;  it  can  be  elicited  again  and  again. 
A  Ught  touch  will  very  easily  stimulate  the  physiologic  cutaneous  reflex;  whereas 
the  pathologic  reflex  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the  irritation.  The  patho- 
logic cutaneous  reflex  of  the  lower  extremity  always  consists  of  a  maximum  flexion 
of  the  thigh,  outward  rotation  of  the  knee,  and  the  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  (in  rare 
instances  the  reverse,  i.  e.,  an  extension  of  the  thigh  and  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot). 
Both  of  these  types  are  very  different  from  the  physiologic  reflex,  which  is  essentially 
a  movement  oi  escape,  and  consists  of  a  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes  and  a  dorsal 
flexion  of  the  foot,  accompanied  by  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
th^h  and  pelvis.  Jendrassik  explains  the  appearance  of  these  vigorous  abnormal 
leSxes  of  transverse  cord  lesions  in  the  place  of  the  normal  by  assuming  that  the 
sensory  impulses  which  are  cut  off  at  this  point  of  the  lesion  make  for  themselves  a  sort 
ci  lateral  path  which  is  not  normally  in  use.  There  are  cases  of  acute  transverse 
lesions  of  tne  cord  in  which  the  cutaneous  reflexes  are  diminished  instead  of  increased. 
In  them  he  assumes  that  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  also  affected,  so  that 
these  pathologic  reflexes  cannot  take  place  perhaps  because  of  an  anatomic  lesion 
(deficient  blood-supplv),  or  perhaps  on  account  of  an  inhibitory  influence  by  the 
lesion.  A  similar  explanation  will  account  for  the  loss  of  the  tendon  reflexes  which 
we  see  so  often  in  acute  traumatic  complete  transverse  division  of  the  cord.  The 
increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  the  appearance  of  the  pathologic  cutaneous 
reflexes  which  is  observed  later  in  the  course  of  these  cases,  are  sufficient  evidence 
to  support  such  an  explanation. 

Jendrassik's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  reflexes  has  many  argu- 
ments in  its  favor,  but  in  the  author's  opinion  is  very  weak  in  one 
point — the  supposition  that  in  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  the  reflexes 
which  belong  to  parts  supplied  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord  are 
not  the  ordinary  retained  reflexes,  but  patholo^c  reflexes  of  newly 
opened  pathways.  This  assumption  seems  permissible  in  the  case  of 
the  vigorous  and  altered  reflexes  of  the  lower  extremities,  as  they  were 
described  above.  But  should  the  cremaster  and  abdominal  reflexes, 
etc.,  be  preserved  in  a  myelitis  of  the  upper  dorsal  cord  with  complete 
motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  it  compels  us  to  assume  that  such  circum- 
scribed reflexes  must  arise  by  a  path  other  than  the  physiologic,  and 
that  in  such  complete  paralysis  the  physiologic  cerebral  reflex  is  cut  oflF. 
The  persistence  of  these  reflexes,  whether  weakened,  normal,  or  increased 
(any  one  of  these  conditions  is  possible  in  transverse  lesions),  is  most 
readily  explained  by  assuming  that  their  center  or,  better  expressed, 
their  reflex  arc  lies  below  the  transverse  lesion,  and  is  thus  preserved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  these  reflexes  in  cerebral  hemiplegias 
seems  difiicult  to  reconcile  with  such  a  supposition.  The  following 
theory  will,  the  writer  believes,  clear  up  the  difficulty:  The  cutaneous 
reflexes  which  Jendrassik  considers  to  be  purely  cerebral  are  in  reality 
like  his  third  group  (p.  991),  corticonuclear,  i.  e.,  cerebrospinal  in  so 
far  as  they  belong  to  spinal  areas.  They  have  a  reflex  center  or,  better,* 
a  lower  short  reflex  arc  in  the  cord,  and,  furthermore,  a  more  highly 
differentiated  '*  upper"  reflex  arc  in  the  brain.  In  a  sense  they  possess 
two  collateral  reflex  arcs.  (See  Fig.  464,  p.  1151.)  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  an  accompanying  excitation  of  the  cerebral  arc  is  essen- 

1  Compare  p.  1151  et  seq..  Segmental  Localization.  The  expression  ''reflex 
center,"  employed  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  inaccurate  and  incorrect,  and 
the  conception  according  to  which  it  was  first  used  is  no  longer  tenable. 
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tial  to  the  operation  of  the  reflexes.  This  are,  when  so  stimulated, 
transmits  a  centrifugal  impulse  to  the  spinal  reflexes.  In  a  motor 
hemiplegia  of  cerebral  origin  the  lesion  (a  6,  Fig.  464)  interrupts  the 
centrifugal  tract  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  reflex  center  (this  tract  is 
either  identical  with  or  situated  very  near  to  the  pyramidal  tract). 
Hence  the  cutaneous  reflexes  upon  the  paralyzed  side  disappear.  In  a 
transverse  lesion  of  the  cord  (c  d,  Fig.  464)  the  cerebral  reflex  arc  is 
also  interrupted,  and  one  would  naturally  expect  a  similar  disappear- 
ance of  the  cutaneous  reflexes;  but  this  does  not  occur,  because  the 
lesion,  by  interrupting  the  sensory  conduction  in  the  cord,  in  a  measure 
dams  the  sensory  stimulation.  Therefore,  the  peripheral  impulse  must 
find  a  path  in  the  region  of  the  lower  cord  segments.  It  generally  selects 
the  customary  path,  i.  e.,  the  formed  spmal  reflex  arc  of  the  corre- 
sponding cerebrospinal  reflex,  and  so  the  cutaneous  reflexes  become 
purely  spinal. 

This  explains  how  many  of  the  preserved  reflexes,  e,  g,y  the  abdomi- 
nal cremaster,  retain  their  complete  physiologic  distribution.  It  also 
explains  how  other  reflexes,  by  means  of  the  damming  up  of  exciting 
impulses  at  the  lesion,  attain  both  abnormal  intensity  and  distribution 
by  transmission  of  the  impulse  to  neighboring  paths.  (Jendrassik'a 
Pathologic  Reflexes,  see  p.  997  et  seq.) 

The  stasis  of  the  excitation  at  the  level  of  the  lesion  is  suflBcient  to 
account  for  the  abnormal  intensity  of  the  reflexes  in  transverse  lesions, 
even  without  the  assumption  of  abolition  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  tracts 
(although  the  latter  shall  not  be  contested). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cerebral  hemiplegia,  since  extensive  by-paths 
in  the  whole  cord  and  a  great  part  of  the  brain  are  open  to  centripetal 
excitation  (Fig.  464,  lesion  a  6),  there  is  no  reason  for  an  actual  stasis, 
and  likewise  no  ground  for  assuming  a  pure  spinal  origin  of  reflexes 
which  otherwise  come  from  the  brain.  These,  therefore,  from  lack  of 
cerebral  excitation,  disappear,  or,  through  insufficient  exertion,  appear 
weak.  Perhaps  we  can  assume  that  the  centripetal  impulses  here  are 
dispersed  so  completely  through  the  wide-open  tracts  of  the  nervous 
system  that  they  become  inert  and  run,  like  a  lightning-rod,  into  the 
ground.  The  author  can  claim  more  than  a  mere  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation for  this  theory  of  damming  back  and  jumping  over  of  sensory 
irritation  in  the  cord,  because  Golgi  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
branched  sensory  collaterals  (Fig.  464),  and  has  shown  that  paths  for 
discharge  are  open  upon  all  sides,  and  that  it  depends  only  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  resistance  which  of  these  pathways  will  be  selected  by 
the  stimulation,  i,  e.,  the  reflex.  The  diminution  of  the  reflexes  some- 
times observed  in  very  acute,  especially  traumatic,  cord  affections  is, 
according  to  this  theory,  to  be  attributed  to  inhibition  or  to  injury  of 
the  lower  cord  segments  from  circulatory  disturbances,  etc.  The 
behavior  of  the  function  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  according  to  this 
conception  will  be  discussed  later.     (See  p.  1162.) 

The  author's  theory,  contrasted  with  Jendrassik's,  simplifies  the 
scheme  of  the  reflexes.  We  should  differentiate  physiologically  between 
only  two  groups  of  reflexes.  The  first  group  would  comprise  pvardy 
spinal  or,  better,  purely  nuclear  reflexes,  because  some  of  them  occupjr 
the  region  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  would  include  the  tendon,  pen- 
osteal,  and  joint  reflexes.  The  second  group,  the  cerebrospinal,  t.  ^., 
cerebronuclear,  reflexes,  would  include  both  the  normal,  simple,  cuta- 
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neousy  and  mucous  membrane  reflexes  and  the  complicated  reflexes  of 
Jendrassik's  third  group — bladder,  rectal  reflexes,  etc.  In  the  second, 
group  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (or  the  cerebral  cortex  and  cranial 
nerve  nuclei)  act  normally  together,  i.  e.,  the  activity  in  a  lower  (nuclear) 
reflex  arc  is,  imder  physiologic  conditions,  discharged  by  the  cortex. 
In  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord,  reflexes  of  this  second  group  may  be 
originated  exclusively  by  way  of  the  spine,  and  so  be  increased  or  even 
deformed  by  reflex  damming.  This  conception  seems  to  the  author  the 
only  one  which  corresponds  to  our  clinical  experience.  That  of  Jen- 
drsrssik  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  facts,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
recognize  the  short  spinal  path  for  normal  cutaneous  reflexes  which  has 
been  localized  by  pathologic  and  experimental  findings  (see  Table  upon 
p.  1153  et  seq.),  and  which  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  local 
diagnosis.  Their  existence  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  undeformed 
reflexes  in  total  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

DIAGNOSTIC  AND  PROGNOSTIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  QUANTrfATrVE  ALTER- 

ATIONS  OF  THE  REFLEXES 

The  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  a  reflex  is  of  greater  diagnostic 
significance  than  the  demonstration  of  its  absence  or  diminution,  be- 
cause its  presence  is  conclusive  evidence  of  an  intact  reflex  arc ;  whereas, 
although  Its  absence  or  diminution  may  mean  that  the  arc  is  interrupted, 
it  may  also  mean  that  the  reflex  is  affected  by  a  mere  inhibition  or  by 
remote  influence  from  some  circulatory  disturbance.  Similarly,  an 
increase  of  a  reflex  is  ambiguous.  The  latter  may  be  caused  by  lesions 
which  directly  stimulate  the  reflex  centers  or  tracts,  or  bv  those  which 
remove  inhibition  or  injure  inhibitory  tracts.  The  pathologic  relations 
of  the  reflexes  are,  therefore,  evidently  complicated.  Only  a  com- 
paratively few  types  will  be  mentioned. 

The  relation  of  altered  reflexes  to  lesions  which  are  situated  in  the 
lower  (nuclear)  reflex  arcs  is  perhaps  the  most  distinct.  (See  p.  995  et 
seq.,  and  Fig.  464.)  Any  such  lesion,  whether  of  the  sensory  limb, 
nucleus,  or  motor  limb,  is  capable  of  diminishing  or  destroying  the 
reflexes.  Such  reflexes  as  the  cutaneous,  which  are  partly  cortical,  and 
which  possess  both  lower  and  upper  reflex  arcs,  require  integrity 
of  the  lower  reflex  arc  for  the  proper  display  of  the  reflex,  because, 
according  to  the  author's  idea,  the  upper  reflex  arc  has  no  functional 
independence,  but  merely  incites  the  lower  reflex  arc  to  activity.  So 
anatomic  lesions  of  its  nuclear  arc  cause  a  diminution  or  disappearance 
of  that  reflex.  The  disappearance  of  the  tendon  reflexes  m  tabes, 
and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  reflexes  in  peripheral  neuritis  and 
other  peripheral  paralyses,  are  examples  in  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  accentuation  of  the  reflexes  results  from  an  increase  of  irritability 
in  the  lower  reflex  arc,  e.  gr.,  in  tetanus,  in  hysteric  and  neurasthenic 
states,  and  occasionally  in  the  beginning  stages  of  neuritis,  especially 
while  associated  with  hyperalgesia.  The  last  may  sometimes  occasion 
difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

The  reflexes  in  cerebral  hemiple^as  and  in  transverse  lesions  of  the 
cord  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  (p.  992  et 
seq.)  that  only  a  few  diagnostic  points  need  be  added.  Cerebral  hemi- 
plegias can  sometimes  be  diagnosed  by  the  diminution  of  the  cutaneous 
reflexes,  and  the  alterations  of  the  tendon  reflexes  (increase  or  decrease) 
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upon  the  paralyzed  side,  even  during  the  ''  stroke,"  when  the  patient  is 
still  unconscious,  and  while,  therefore,  the  motility  cannot  be  directly 
tested.  The  abdominal  reflexes,  particulaiiy  the  cremaster  in  men  and 
the  crural  in  women,  are  especially  significant,  unless  these  reflexes  are 
absent  upon  both  sides  on  account  of  inhibitory  influences.  In  the 
latter  event  the  criterion  fails,  and  the  condition  is  evidently  more  seri- 
ous. Preservation  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  upon  the  paralyzed  side 
should  always  be  considered  a  relatively  favorable  prognostic  sign, 
because  it  shows  that  the  upper  reflex  arc  through  the  cerebrum,  whose 
motor  limb  is  practically  identical  with  the  voluntary  motor  tract,  has 
not  been  entirely  destroyed.     (See  p.  992.) 

In  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  we  generally  find  an  accentuation 
of  the  reflexes  whose  nuclear  arc  lies  below  the  injury.  A  decided 
increase  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes,  t.  e.,  the  appearance  of  pathologic 
skin  reflexes,  implies  a  serious  lesion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decided 
diminution  of  the  reflexes  originating  beneath  the  lesion  shows  either 
that  an  inhibitory  influence  proceeds  from  the  injury  or  that  there  exists 
a  coincident  involvement  of  the  spinal  segment  situated  below  the 
lesion.  Such  an  involvement  may  be  the  result  of  circulatory  disturb- 
ance or  of  a  distinct  longitudinal  lesion  of  the  cord.  Bastian,  Kocher, 
and  others  consider  that  a  traumatic  lesion  which  causes  a  disappearance 
of  the  tendon  reflexes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  probably  com- 
plete. The  author's  theory  would  attribute  this  to  a  decided  inhibitory 
action  in  the  lower  segment,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  circulatory  in^jair- 
ment  from  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  arteries  or  other  disturbances  of  circula- 
tion. At  all  events,  later  in  the  course  of  these  cases,  although  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  cord  is  not  reestablished,  the  tendon  reflexes  sometimes 
reappear.  Our  discussion  upon  the  causes  of  the  accentuation  and 
variation  of  the  cutaneous  reflexes  depending  upon  transverse  l^ons 
presents  an  important  consideration  for  the  operative  treatment  of 
spinal  cord  compression  (spondylitis,  etc.),  viz.,  the  nearer  the  reflex 
approaches  to  the  normal,  the  more  liable  the  cord  is  to  be  merely 
compressed  and  otherwise  intact.  Again,  the  more  profound  and  ex- 
tensive the  cross-lesion,  the  more  pronounced  will  be  the  signs  of  what 
we  have  called  reflex  damming.  In  other  words,  decided  accentuation 
or  variation  or  loss  of  the  reflexes  argues  in  favor  of  a  serious  focal  lesion 
and  against  simple  compression.  The  preservation  of  certain  reflexes  is 
very  important  in  cross-lesions,  because  it  enables  us  to  localize  the 
level  and  the  extent  of  the  lesion  (p.  1151  et  seq.).  The  loss  of  them  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  less  serviceable  for  localizing  diagnosis,  because  of  so 
many  indirect  influences  which  can  affect  them. 

In  spastic  paralyses  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  diagnostic  use 
of  certain  reflexes.  If  the  paralyzed  muscles  be  rigidly  contracted, 
neither  cutaneous  nor  tendon  reflexes  can  be  sufficiently  manifest  in  the 
very  tense  muscles.  Sometimes  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  tetanus, 
where  the  permanent  tension  of  the  muscles  prevents  the  ordinary 
reflexes,  and  yet  the  appearance  of  jerks  at  any  irritation  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  there  is  an  accentuation  of  the  reflexes. 

The  behavior  of  the  vesical  and  rectal  reflexes  will  be  specially  con- 
sidered on  p.  1162  et  seq. 

The  influence  of  toxins  on  the  reflexes  has  been  recently  studied.  Schohie 
observed  the  Argyll-Robertson  phenomenon  in  pneumonia,  and  a  number  ci 
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'writers^  have  frequently  found  the  patellar  reflex  lost  either  on  one  or  both  sides 
in  this  disease.  This  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  toxins  in  the 
ongin  of  tabes  dorsalis.  , 

QUALITATIVE  ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  REFLEXES  t    PATHOLOGIC  REFLEXES 

Many  so-called  pathologic  reflexes  should  be  regarded,  from  what  was  said  upon 
p.  993,  as  deformations  of  the  normal  reflex,  depending  upon  an  encroachment  of 
the  reflex  impulse  upon  pathways  which  become  accessible  to  the  impulse  only 
because  an  obstruction  is  intercalated  in  the  ordinary  reflex  tract  in  consequence 
of  reflex  damming.  Frequently  by  this  procedure  the  original  reflex  is  only  modi- 
fied, so  that,  although  disfigured,  we  can  still  recognize  it.  In  other  cases,  how- 
eyer,  reflexes  occur,  m  quite  an  analoTOUs  way,  entirely  as  pathologic  phenomena. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  tnose  which  are  observed  in  transverse  lesions 
oi  the  spinal  cord;  but  there  is  a  pathologic  plantar  reflex  which  is  so  frequently 
observed  in  such  lesions  that  it  deserves  a  orief  notice.  Stimulation  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  without  producing  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes  and  sometimes  even  without 
producing  dorsal  flexion  of  the  ankle-joint,  causes  an  exaggerated  flexion  of  the 
thigh,  often  combined  with  external  rotation.  Not  infrequently  such  movements 
are  combined  with  reflex  movements  of  quite  distant  muscle  territories,  c.  g.,  of  the 
abdomen,  of  the  opposite  leg,  and  of  the  arms.  This  pathologic  reflex  can  frequently 
be  elicited  by  irritating  other  parts  of  the  extremity,  such  as  the  thigh. 

Babinsln's  phenomenon  or  the  Babinski  reflex  (phenomen  des  orteils) 
consists  of  a  dorsal  flexion  of  the  toes,  but  more  especially  of  the  ffreat  toe  [and  a 
Gunultaneous  plantar  flexion  of  the  otner  toes. — Ed.],  when  the  sofe  of  the  foot  is 
irritated  by  pricking  or  stroking  with  a  moderately  sharp  instrument.  This  reflex 
comes  under  the  h^td  of  the  pathologic  plantar  reflexes,  and  is  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  normal  plantar  flexion  of  all  the  toes  on  irritation  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Babinski  found  thiat  this  reflex  depended  nearly  always  upon  a  lesion  of  the  pyramidal 
tract.  H.  Schneider,^  and  many  other  writers  [especially  Walton  and  Paul,  Journal 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1903. — Ed.]  have  confirmed  Babinski's  original 
observation.  Schneider  explains  this  reflex  as  follows:  In  the  ordinary  reflex  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot  the,  plantar  flexion  of  all  the  toes  depends  upon  a  cortical  com- 
ponent of  the  reflex;  whereas  the  dorsal  flexion  depends  upon  a  medullary  com- 
ponent of  the  reflex.  With  a  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  the  reflex  for  the  plantar 
flexion  is  interrupted,  but  not  that  for  the  dorsal  flexion.  Babinski's  reflex  may 
also  be  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  medullary  component  of  the  reflex,  just  as 
well  as  by  a  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract;  therefore,  its  demonstration  does  not 
prove  absolutely  a  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  It  seems  to  the  author,  however, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  deformations  of  the  reflexes  by  damminc,  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced, will  explain  the  transformation  of  the  usual  plantar  reflex  into  Babinski's 
reflex  quite  as  well  as  Schneider's  hypothesis.  Babinski's  reflex  may  be  obtained 
more  readily  by  stroking  the  outer  than  the  inner  plantar  mai^n.  In  fact,  several 
cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a  Babinski  reflex  could  be  elicited  from  the  outer 
margin,  and  a  plantar  flexion  of  the  toes  from  the  inner  margin,  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
A  plantar  reflex  of  the  Babinski  type  may  be  produced  if,  in  a  nuclear  lesion  of  the 
lumbar  cord  or  in  a  peripheral  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  flexors  of  the  toes 
are  paralyzed,  either  alone  or  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  extensors.  In  this  case 
the  reflex  impulse  in  the  extensors  prep>onderates.  Physiologically,  the  Babinski 
reflex  appears  in  sleep,  at  the  commencement  of  narcosis,  and  dunng  the  first  year 
of  infancy. 

OvpenheMs  dorsoiihidl  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  Babinski's  sign;  and, 
like  the  latter,  is  capable  of  different  explanations  in  isolated  cases.  It  consists 
of  a  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  and  toes  when  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg  is  stroked, 
whereas  under  ordinary  circumstances  either  no  reflex  at  all  or  a  plantar  flexion 
of  the  toes  and  foot  would  result. 

K.  Mendel  ^  has  described  an  additional  patholo^c  "dorsum  foot-reflex,"  which 
was  also  described  by  von  Bechterew,  and  is  sometimes  called  Bechterew's  "flexor 
reflex."    According  to  Mendel,  if  one  tap  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  of  healthy  indi- 

^Marinian,  Rivista  Clinica,  Bolosna,  1884;  Longard,  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk., 
1891;  Luethje,  v.,  Mttnch.  med.  Woch.,  1902,  No.  32;  Bumes,  Birmingham  Med. 
Review,  Apnl,  1907;  and  Wiens,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  Ixv,  p.  53. 

2  Literature  in  von  Komilow's  article,  Zeit.  f .  Nervenheilk.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  304; 
Richter,  MOnch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  No.  24;  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1901,  No.  37. 

»  Neurol.  Centralbl.,  1904,  p.  6. 
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viduals  or  those  aulTeriiig  from  functional  dieeases,  there  will  either  be  do  reflex 
at  all  or  a  Uotsal  flexion  of  the  second  to  the  fifth  toes  inclusive.  In  certain  or;;'"'' 
diseases,  however,  tliere  is  a  plantar  flexion.  According  to  Mendel,  this  anomaly  i* 
usually  but  not  always  combined  with  Babtnski's  sign.  Very  recently  L.  Jaoobsohn ' 
has  described  a  reflex  of  the  hand  analogous  to  the  Babinski  reflex,  which,  accordinc 
to  him,  is  constantly  found  in  cases  of  cerebral  spastic  paralysis  of  the  upper  extmm- 
ties.     He  describes  tlie  reflex  as  follows:   The  patient  rests  his  forearm  upon  tlie 


A  blow  is  then  struck  with  a  percu^on  hammer  upon  the  lower 

on  the  extensor  side.    If  a  flexion  of  the  fingers,  especially  of  the  distal  ends,  rcsull-N 

cerebral  spastic  paralysis  is  suggested.     Kormally,  the  fingers  remain  extended 
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Fif.  384,— Plantar  reflex;  1.  Poo 


(nomiml):  3.  foot  ■ 


About  the  same  time  von  Bechterew  also  described  this  reflex  and  established  its 
analogy  to  the  Babinski  reflex.  This,  hon-evtr,  is  obvious^'  a  periosteal  reflex, 
while  the  Babinski  reflex  is  purely  cutaneous.  Furthermore  (see  the  ptevioiK 
discussion  of  the  Mechanism  of  Reflexes),  our  conception  of  the  cutaneous  reflex 
differs  in  principle  from  the  periosteal  or  tendon  reflexes.  As  a  matter  of  fart,  prob- 
ably every  attentive  observer  lias  seen  this  reflex  appear  in  the  contracted  upper 
extremities  of  hemiplceics,  and  has  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  simple  increase  tt 
tendon  and  perioBteal  reflexes.  The  deformation  in  the  Babinski  reflex,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  normal  cutaneous  reflex  appearing  in  another  form.  ThJs  does  not, 
at  all  events,  alter  the  fact  that  Jacobsohu's  reflex  as  weU  as  the  Babinski  reflex  and, 
in  fact,  all  exaggerated  periosteal  and  tendon  reflexes  are  important  indicatkiDi 
'  Dent,  raed  Woch.,  1908,  No.  46. 
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of  lesion  of  the  central  neuron.  They  have  always  been  considered  as  such,  even 
without  the  apparently  not  quite  justifiable  analogy  to  the  Babinski  reflex. 

In  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ejaculation 
and  erection  reflexes,  excited  by  light  stroking  of  the  genital  or  anal  region,  of  the 
perineum  or  of  the  thigh,  shoula  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  bladder  and  rectal  empty- 
ing from  touching  a  b^-sore,  etc.  The  testicle  reflex  described  by  Kocher  in  spmal- 
cord  affections  consists  in  a  lateral  bending  of  the  spinal  cord  toward  the  imtated 
side  when  the  testicle  is  firmly  pinched.  The  author  can  confirm  the  appearance 
of  this  reflex  in  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  Whether  it  should  be  considered 
as  pathologic  is  not  easy  to  determine,  because  the  attempt  in  healthy  individuals, 
i.  e.,  those  with  normal  sensibility,  is  very  painful  and  possibly  injurious. 

Other  abnormal  reflexes  may  occur  both  from  cutaneous  and  from  tendon 
reflexes  without  assiuning  damming,  but  simply  from  increase  of  reflex  irritability. 
In  this  way  the  impulse  can  no  longer  be  limited  within  the  stimulated  territory,  but 
diffuses  itself,  according  to  PflOger's  laws,  in  horizontal  and  then  in  longitudinal  di- 
rections (p.  988).  These  phenomena  really  belong  to  the  section  upon  Quantitative 
Alterations. 

V.  EXAMINATION  FOR  TROPHIC  DISTURBANCES 

I.  TROPHIC  DISTURBANCES   OF  THE  MUSCLES 
(a)  Increase  2n  Voltsme  of  the  Muscles;  Hypertrophy  and  Psetsdohyper trophy 

True  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles,  i,  e.,  an  enlargement  with  in- 
creased strength,  is  a  very  rare  pathologic  condition.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  Thomsen's  disease  and  in  true  congenital  muscular  hypertro- 
phies. The  latter  are  rarely  observed,  and  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. In  most  cases  the  pathologic  increase  in  volume  of  the  muscles 
is  not  an  actual  hypertrophy,  but  a  pseudohypertrophy,  since  it  depends 
not  upon  an  increase  of  the  contracting  muscular  fiber,  but  upon  a  growth 
of  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  of  fat.  The  variety  of  muscular 
atrophy  known  as  pseudohypertrophic  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
furnishes  the  best  example  of  this  pseudohypertrophy.  Now  and  then 
other  myopathic  forms  of  chronic  progressive  muscular  atrophy  show 
pseudohypertrophy  in  some  of  the  affected  muscles. 

(b)  Decrease  2n  Volume  of  the  Muscles;  Muscular  Atrophy 

Atrophy  of  Disuse;  Simple  Non-degenerative  Atrophy. — ^This 
means  a  diminution  of  the  contractile  substance  which  goes  on  in  every 
muscle  that  is  not  used.  An  absolute  increase  of  interstitial  connective 
tissue  does  not  accompany  it,  and  for  this  reason  this  type  is  designated 
as  a  non-degenerative  atrophy.  Paralysis,  mechanical  fixation  of  an 
extremity,  or  a  restrained  position  of  the  latter  from  some  painful  affec- 
tion may  gradually  produce  an  atrophy  of  disuse.  This  atrophy  be- 
comes pronounced  only  when  the  immobility  is  quite  absolute.  The 
differentiation  of  atrophy  of  disuse  from  degenerative  atrophy  is  easy 
without  the  aid  of  electric  examination,  because  the  volume  of  that 
part  of  the  body  which  shows  the  atrophy  and  which  is  no  longer  moved 
18  diminished  in  toto;  while  in  degenerative  atrophy  frequently  mdividual 
muscles  or  groups  are  spared  or  are  predominantly  involved  in  the 
atrophy. 

The  above  rule,  that  an  atrophy  of  disuse  which  depends  iipon 
partial  inaction  of  the  muscles  never  attains  a  very  high  degree,  does 
not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  paralysis  appearing  in  a  growing  individual. 
The  physiologic  growth  then  seems  to  be  decidedly  inhibited  by  the 
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inaction,  even  if  very  limited;  e.  ^.,  we  frequently  observe  very  maiked 
atrophies  in  the  cerebral  paralysis  of  children,  and  we  can  usually 
definitely  determine  that  these  are  not  degenerative,  by  means  of  the 
anatomic  localization  of  the  primary  lesion  and  by  electnc  and  anatomic 
examination  of  the  muscles.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  remembered 
that  some  of  the  marked  atrophies  consequent  upon  cerebral  paralysis 
in  children  are  possibly  also  of  a  degenerative  nature,  and  are  brou^t 
about  in  the  manner  indicated  in  foot-note  2,  on  p.  1001. 

Degenerative  Atrophy. — Degenerative  muscular  atrophies  are 
distinguished  from  atrophies  of  disuse  by  the  presence,  in  the  affected 
muscles,  of  a  pathologic  proliferation  of  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
which  develops  as  weU  in  those  idiopathic  muscular  atrophies  called 
progressive  as  in  the  so-called  atrophic  paralyses. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophies. — These  include  myopalhic,  neu- 
riticy  and  spinal  (better  nuclear)  forms,  depending  upon  whether  the 
muscles  are  primarily  diseased  or  whether  they  atrophy  secondarfly  to  a 
chronic  neuritis  or  to  a  chronic  degeneration  of  the  lar^e  ganglion-cells 
or  nuclei  of  the  spinal  cord  (or  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves).  In 
all  three  forms  certain  muscles  and  muscle  groups  ^adually  disappear. 
The  atrophy  affects  the  muscles  individually  and  mcreases  gradiially^ 
but  an  entire  extremity  does  not  show  diffuse  atrophy  until  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  process  has  been  reached.  The  muscular  power  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  disappearance  of  the  muscles.  This  is  in  contrast 
^th  the  atrophic  paralysea,  in  which  the  paralysis  appeara  before 
the  atrophy.  The  question  whether  a  muscular  atrophy  is  myopathic, 
neuritic,  or  nuclear  is  made  easier  to  answer  by  knowing  that  each  of 
these  forms  has  a  characteristic  way  of  spreading. 

(A)  Under  the  myopathic  form,  lately  designated  by  the  t^rm 
dystrophy,  several  groups  have  been  described.  Three  of  the  most 
important  are: 

1.  Erb's  juvenile  muscular  atrophy  (progressive  muscular  d}*s- 
trophy),  which  begins  in  the  shoulder-girdle.  There  are  different  types 
of  this  group. 

2.  Leyden-Moebius'  juvenile  form;  this  begins  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ities.    Pseudohypertrophy  is  closely  related  to  this  form.     (See  p.  999.) 

3.  Duchenne's  infantile  variety;  this  begins  in  the  face. 

(B)  Nuclear  (spinal)  muscular  atrophy  begins  in  the  small  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  involves  early  the  bulbar  nuclei,  i.  e.,  produces  the 
picture  of  bulbar  paralysis  (better,  bulbar  atrophy). 

(C)  The  neuritic  or  neural  type  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is 
still  the  least  understood.  It  begins  most  frequently  in  the  lower 
extremities,  in  the  domain  of  the  peroneal  nerve  (peroneal  type),  and 
causes  a  pes  varus  or  equinovarus.  Ordinarily,  disturbances  of  sensi- 
bility are  associated  with  this  form. 

Other  methods  of  differentiating  these  three  forms  are  as  follows: 
Fibrillary  tvritching  (p.  956)  and  reaction  of  degeneration  (p.  1023)  are 
demonstrable  in  the  spinal  and  neuritic  forms,  but  rarely  in  the  myo- 
pathic. Disturbance  of  sensibility,  even  though  very  sUght,  points  to 
the  neuritic  type.  Myopathic  muscular  atrophy  is,  as  a  rule,  hereditary, 
or  familial  (less  characteristic  in  Erb's  type),  and  affects  almost  exclu- 
sively young  Individuals.  The  same  is  true  for  some  of  the  neuritic 
cases;  but  the  spinal  form  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  older  people 
without  neuropathic  heritage. 
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The  examination  of  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  the  newer  methods  based 
upon  more  minute  histology  of  the  ganglion-cells  will  probably  determine  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  individual  forms  are  m  no  way  so  sharply  defined  as  we  have 
thus  far  assumed.  In  this  regard  the  entire  subject  of  muscular  atrophies,  espe- 
cially neuropathology,  needs  anatomic  revision. 

Secondary  Degenerative  Muscular  Atrophies  After  So-called 
Atrophic  Paralyses. — Paralyses  are  described  as  atrophic  when  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  deprives  the  muscles  not  only  of  the  impulse  of 
the  will,  but  also  of  the  trophic  influence  of  the  cells  of  the  nerve  nuclei, 
i.  e.j  the  cells  of  the  cord  situated  in  the  gray  anterior  homs.^ 

To  avoid  confusion  with  the  simple  atrophies  of  disuse  (p.  999  et  seq.), 
we  should  remember  that  the  secondary  degenerative  atrophies  depend 
entirely  upon  a  lesion  located  either  in  the  nucleus  or  peripherally  to  it 
(nuclear  and  peripheral  paralyses).*  They  may  be  included  in  the  class 
of  paralyses  from  lesion  of  the  peripheral  neuron. 

These  atrophies  ordinarily  follow  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  quite 
rapidly,  i,  e.,  within  a  few  weeks.  They  affect  individual  muscles  very 
differently,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  the  paralysis,  and  ordinarily 
attain  a  very  high  grade,  even  to  complete  disappearance  of  individual 
muscles.  They  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration  often  even  before 
the  diminution  of  volume  has  become  evident.  (See  p.  1023.)  They  are 
also  frequently  associated  with  fibrillary  twitchings  (p.  956).  Such 
atrophies  are  always  an  indication  of  severe  paralysis  and  require  a  long 
time  for  recovery — many  months — even  in  favorable  cases.  The  prog- 
nosis is  not  always  absolutely  unfavorable  in  lesions  located  peripherally 
to  the  nuclei,  since  the  regenerative  power  of  peripheral  nerves  is 
exceedingly  good.  The  prognosis  of  the  degenerative  atrophies  which 
arise  from  lesions  of  the  nuclei  themselves  is,  on  the  other  hand,  abso- 
lutely hopeless,  because  in  such  cases  regeneration  does  not  occur 
(acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  poliomyelitis). 

The  lack  of  well-marked  appearances  of  regeneration  in  these  cases,  in  fact,  in 
any  severe  focal  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system,  is  probably  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  central  nervous  tissue  possesses  less  power  of  re^neration  than  peripheral. 
On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  isolated  degenerated  fibers  in  the  normal  central 
nervous  system,  recently  demonstrated  by  EcBnger,  would  indicate  that  the  physio- 
logic wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  associated  with  a  physiologic 
regeneration,  since  otherwise  progressive  disturbances  would  result.  In  fact,  even 
in  severe  pathologic  focal  lesions  certain  anatomic  indications  of  regeneration  have 
been  found.  That  such  attempts  at  regeneration  are  abortive  in  severe  focal  lesions, 
leading  to  destruction  of  tissue,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  them  newly  formed  nerve- 
fibers  nnd  neither  a  suitable  soil  nor  the  proper  functional  connection  to  the  closely 
related  elements  from  which  they  are  separated  by  long  distances.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  be  not  a  severe  destructive  process,  but  rather  an  individual  disease  of 
single  elements,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  so-called  system  diseases,  the  possibility  for 
regeneration  in  the  central  nervous  system  cannot  be  excluded.  Thus  the  sub- 
si&nce  of  paralytic  phenomena  in  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  is  to  be  attributed 
to  regeneration  of  those  parts  in  which  gross  destruction  has  not  taken  place;  whereas 
those  parts  which  are  involved  in  the  actual  inflammatory  focus  naturally  cannot 
regenerate  because  of  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 

'  The  ordinary  assumption  that  these  nuclear  cells  preside  over  this  trophic  in- 
fltience  is  scarcely  correct.  However,  as  centers  of  spins^  reflexes,  i.  «.,  of  the  tendon 
reflexes,  they  probably  preserve  the  muscle  tonus  and  prevent  a  complete  muscular 
inactivity  if  the  muscles  are  paralyzed  above  the  nuclei. 

2  In  reference  to  the  rare  cases  of  degenerative  muscular  atrophy  following 
lesions  of  the  central  motor  neuron,  and  its  possible  explanation  in  the  extension  of 
the  descending  degeneration  to  the  peripheral  neuron,  the  reader  b  referred  to  the 
article  of  Steinert  ("Cerebrale  Muskelatrophie,"  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1903, 
vol.  xxiv,  parts  1  and  2). 
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If  a  degenerative  paralysis  does  recover,  the  volume  of  the  muscle 

gradually  returns,  following  the  reappearance  of  motility  and  improve- 
mcDt  in  the  electric  irritability. 

2.  TROPHIC   DISTURBANCES   OF  THE  SKIN 

Ordinary  Decubitus. — This  occurs  in  all  sorts  of  severe  diseases, 
and  especiaUy  in  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  consists  oi 
necrotic  processes  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  of  those  parts 
which  endure  the  principal  weight  of  the  body  while  lying  in  bed — 
the  sacrum^  the  trocantcrs,  and  the  heels.  In  mild  caaes  there  is  simply 
an  exposure  of  the  corium  from  destruction  of  the  epidermis;  in  more 
severe  cases,  a  deep  necrotic  destruction  of  the  tissues,  even  down  to  the 
bone.     The  phenomenon  is  practically  a  pressure  necrosis.     Since  decu- 


Fig.  385.— Perfowl 


bitus  is  never  found  in  health,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  consider  it 
due,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  some  trophic  disturbance,  not  to  an  actus! 
affection  of  trophic  centers  or  trophic  nerves,  because  it  is  so  common 
in  diseases  which  have  no  nervous  mvolvement,  but  rather  to  the  gener- 
ally depressed  nutrition,  in  which  the  skin  shares.  Decubitus  is  ft^ 
quent  in  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  becaxise  the  enfoircd 
quiet  is  often  responsible  for  impoverished  nutrition,  the  difficultv 
in  moving  the  patient  favors  more  constant  pressure  upon  the  deptmd- 
ent  places,  and,  even  if  movement  be  possible,  the  impaired  sensibility 
prevents  recognition  of  inequaUties,  such  as  folds  in  the  bed-clothes, 
which  a  healthy  person  would  instantly  avoid.  Disturbance  in  the 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  so  frequent  in  theae  conditions. 
often  keeps  the  sacral  region  unclean,  and  so  gives  rise  to  infection. 
The  trophic  influence  mentioned  on  p.  1062  (trigeminus),  which  unques- 
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tionably  passes  among  the  sensory  fibers,  must  also  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  sensory  conduction  of  the  peripheral  neurons. 

Acute  Unilateral  Decubitus. — The  trophic  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  seems  to  be  more  striking  in  acute  unilateral  decubitus.  This 
coDsiata  of  a  rapidly  increasing  necrosis  of  the  skin  over  the  sacrum, 
which  is  observed  upon  the  side  of  motor  involvement  in  severe  cerebral 
hemiplegias,  and  upon  the  aide  of  the  aensory  paralysis  in  spinal  hemi- 
plegias. The  unilateral  character  of  the  phenomenon  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system,  but  at  the  same  time  actual  trophic 
elements  of  the  nervous  system  are  not  necessarily  responsible.  It  la 
quite  possible  that  in  cerebral  hemiplegias  the  essential  fault  is  dis- 


Pig.  386.— Saber  ihin  IDr.  Jowph  CdIIIds,  Ne«  York  City  Hospiul). 

iurbanee  of  sensation,  which  robs  the  patient  of  the  instinctive  protec- 
tion against  considerable  pressure  upon  the  anesthetic  aide.  Lesions 
of  the  trophic  influence  of  the  aensory  cutaneous  nerves  (seep.  1062, 
trigeminus)  must  also  be  considered  in  sensory  disturbances  of  the 
peripheral  neurons.  Acute  unilateral  decubitus  is  generally  an  un- 
favorable prognostic  sign,  but  merely  because  it  arises  only  in  very 
marked  paralysis;  for  recovery  both  as  regards  life  or  even  usefulness 
is  by  no  means  excluded  by  the  presence  of  this  condition. 

Changes  In  the  Skin  Over  Paralyzed  Parts. — The  skin  over 
peripherally  paralyzed  parts,  more  noticeably  the  hand,  frequently 
presents  a  characteristic  thin,  atrophied,  shining  appearance — the  so* 
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called  glossy  skin.  Conversely,  an  mcrease  in  the  subcutaneous  fat 
frequently  masks  the  muscular  atrophy,  especially  in  the  cerebral,  but 
also  in  the  spinal,  paralyses  of  children. 

Other  Trophic  Changes  of  the  Skin. — It  is  impos»ble  to  discus 
here  all  the  changes  of  the  skin  which  we  meet  with  in  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  shall  merely  mention  the  presence  of  pignienta- 
tion,  of  abnormalities  in  the  formation  of  the  epidermis  and  in  the 
growth  of  the  hair,  of  deformities  of  the  nails  (onychogryphoeis), 
of  the  loss  of  the  nails  (alopecia  unguium),  of  herpes  zoster,  of  s>in- 
metric  gangrene  (maladie  de  Raynaud,  syringomyelia),  of  panaritium 
(Morvan's  disease;  syringomyelia),  of  Dupuytren's  contracture,  and  of 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  (See  Fig.  385.)  All  these  occur  pre- 
dominantly with  disease  (functional  or  anatomic)  of  the  peripheral 
neurons,  and  for  their  description  wc  must  refer  to  special  patholog)'. 

3.  TKOPHIC  DISTURBANCES   OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS 
In  all  paralyses  occurring  in  early  youth,  whether  peripheral  or  cen- 
tral (cerebral  and  spinal  paralyses  of  children),  the  growth  of  the  bone 


Fig.  387.— Tabetic  arthropathy  of  left  srikle  (New  York  «ly  H»<piUI). 

is  impeded;  on  account  of  such  an  inhibition  of  growth  and  the  a»o- 
ciatcd  degenerative  atrophy  of  disuse,  the  paralyzed  extrenuty  i» 
much  smaller. 

An  abnormal  fragilily  of  the  bones,  which  is  responsible  for  the  so- 
called  spontaneous  fractures,  occurs  in  tabes  dorsalia,  syringomyelia  [and 
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in  elderly  individuals  who  have  been  confined  to  bed  for  a  long  period 
of  time. — Ed.]. 

JmrU  affections  are  observed  in  the  most  diverse  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  They  depend  frequently  upon  purely  mechanical 
causes  (stretching  a  joint  by  the  suspended  paralyzed  extremity  or 
contractures),  yet  sometimes  they  are  probably  due  to  actual  trophic 
disturbances.  Even  here  this  expression  does  not  mean  that  the  dis- 
turbances depend  wholly  upon  a  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  nor  can 
we  consider  that  a  nervous  apparatus  whose  only  function  is  trophic  has 
been  affected.    (See  p.  1062,  Trigeminus  Peripheral  Sensory  Fibers.) 


Fis.  388.— Tabatic  arthroiathy  of  tin  knee  (Dr.  Jowph  ColUni.  New  York  City  Hoapital). 

Perhaps  the  joint  afTections  which  occur  in  tabes,  and  which  we  desig- 
nate as  UUielic  artkropatky,  should  be  included  under  such  trophic  dis- 
turbances. (See  Figs.  387  and  388.)  They  are  ordinarily  characterized 
by  their  onset,  which  is  abrupt  and  painless,  by  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable fluid,  effusion  by  loosening  of  the  jomt,  and  by  a  growth  of 
bone  and  cartilage,  leading  to  deformity  of  the  joint.  The  knee-joint 
is  most  commonly  affected,  and  soon  becomes  an  actual  flail-joint. 
The  ankle-joints  are  also  subject  to  tabetic  arthropathy,  although  not 
nearly  so  extensively. 
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of  the  ataxia  the  joint  suffprs  repeated  injuries  from  which  the  patient,  beeauat  of 
the  joint  anesthesia,  is  unable  to  protect  himself.  Other  reasons  for  sEKUming  t 
tiopnic  influence  are  the  chantcteiietic  wearing  away  of  the  bones  (ebumatioD  lae- 
ture  of  the  bones  in  the  direct  neighborhood  of  the  diseased  joint)  and  tbeir  imot- 
tdbilitf  to  tuniog-fork  vibrations  |p.  974).  Even  here  the  author  does  not  ecn- 
mder  it  necessary  to  assume  tlie  existence  of  epecial  trophic  nerves  to  explain  the 
joint  aRections  and  the  bone  brittlcness  of  tabes,  because  a  sufficient  reasiHi  for  dis- 
turbance in  growth  seems  to  him  to  be  furnished  by  the  anesthesia  oi  the  bones  and 
joint  ends,  as  well  as  by  the  occasional  involvement  of  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

J.  Wolf's  signal  work  on  the  "Transformation  of  Bones"  proves  incontroverti- 
bly  that  the  structure  of  the^ngioeum  is  influenced  in  the  most  delicat«  way  by  the 
requiremente  of  its  work,  which,  m  view  of  the  already  proved  trophic  oignificana 
of  sensation,  can  be  accomplished  so  completely  either  by  means  of  the  vasomotor 
reflexes  or  because  trophic  influences  pass  centrifugally  among  the  ecnsoiy  Gben 
through  the  influence  of  bony  sensibility  alone.  (See  p,  1062,  I^igenunus.)  It  mij 
be  considered  estabhshed  beyond  question,  by  physiologic  experiments  on  the 
variations  of  the  negative  current,  that  sensory  nbers  alw)  conduct  impulses  tcn- 
trifugaUy  and  motor  fibers  conduct  centripetally  as  well. 

Acromegaly,  a  peculiar  disease  characterized  by  hjrpertropby  rf 
the  bones  of  the  hands,  of  the  feet,  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  lower  jaw, 


Fig.  SSe.-Myiedema  IDr.  Townsend.  UusuhusctU  G>DcnJ  HofiNtd). 

possibly  depends  upon  some  trophic  disorder  of  the  nervous  sj-stwD. 
The  enlargement  is  often  very  marked.     The  reader  is  refeired  to 
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works  upon  special  pathology  for  a  discussion  of  its  origin  and  its 
pK>8sible  dependence  upon  an  altered  internal  secretion  of  the  hypophy- 
sis cerebri  without  any  other  connection  with  the  nervous  system. 

VI.  EXAMINATION  OF  VASOMOTOR  DISTURBANCES 

We  know  so  little  about  the  vasomotor  relations  in  nervous  disease 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  upon  a  general  discussion.  The 
author  will  limit  himself  to  a  few  remarks,  at  the  same  time  referring 
to  the  section  upon  the  Examination  of  the  Skin  (p.  39  et  seq.),  and  to 
what  was  said  there  of  local  cyanosis. 

Vasomotor  diflferences  between  the  paralyzed  and  the  normal  half  of  the  body 
are  sometimes  found  in  cerebral  hemimegiaSj  especially  if  the  lesion  causing  the 
hemipl^ia  be  situated  in  the  pons,  peduncles  of  the  brain,  or  the  internal  capsule. 
In  the  beginning  the  paralyzed  extremities  ordinarily  appear  warmer  and  redder; 
later,  colder  than  normal,  and  cyanotic.  What  causes  these  peculiarities  is  not  yet 
fully  imderstood.  Since  the  cerebrum,  as  shown  by  the  action  of  psychic  irrita- 
tion, possesses  an  influence  upon  the  vasomotors,  the  initial  heat  and  redness  can 
be  explained  by  assuming  a  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  tracts  of  th^  brain.  The 
vicarious  action  of  the  vasomotor  centers  of  the  spinal  cord,  however,  quickly 
changes  the  condition.  The  coolness  and  cyanosis  of  the  skin  of  the  paralyzed 
side,  which  appear  later  and  which  ordinarily  continue  as  long  as  the  paralysis 
lasts,  probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vasomotor  action  (though  this  is  opposed 
to  the  ordinary  supposition),  but  depend  upon  a  stagnation  of  tne  venous  blood, 
caused  by  the  immobility  of  the  extremities.  Muscu&r  action  in  movement  of  an 
extremity,  as  is  well  known,  has  ^reat  influence  in  propelling  the  venous  blood 
forward.  Perhaps  the  diminished  heat-production  in  the  para^zed  muscles  is  an- 
other factor. 

In  transverae  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  higher  the  lesion,  the  more  profoxmd 
is  the  vasomotor  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  In  lesions  of  the  oblongata, 
the  paralysis  of  the  main  vasomotor  center  and  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  may 
lead  to  a  fatal  sinking  of  blood-pressure,  accompanied  by  marked  cyanosis  and 
coolness  of  the  peripheral  parts.  In  transverse  lesions  situated  below  the  oblongata, 
the  paralysis  ot  the  vasomotors  (vasoconstrictors)  affects  the  territory  innervated 
by  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  situated  below  the  lesion,  because  the  vasoconstrictor 
impulses  of  the  oblongata,  except  those  supplying  the  head,  run  downward  through 
the  spinal  cord,  and  l^ve  the  cord  along  with  the  motor  nerves  for  the  same  territory, 
to  merge  into  the  sympathetic  system.  The  territory  showing  motor  paralysis 
then  also  shows  vasomotor  paralysis.  This  is  sometimes  evident  oy  increased  tem- 
perature and  redness  of  the  paralyzed  limb.  Yet  this  paralysis  is  ordinarily  slight 
and  often  transitory,  because  the  vasomotor  apparatus  situated  beneath  the  lesion, 
as  weU  as  the  sympathetic  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord  arising  above  the  lesion,  are  able 
to  fimctionate  vicariously  for  the  nerves  which  have  been  cut  off.  Later,  the  para- 
lyzed  parts  frequently  become  cool  and  cyanotic  on  account  of  the  immobility,  as 
in  cerebral  hemiplegia.  Priapisnif  so  frequently  obser\'ed  in  transverse  lesions  of 
the  spinal  cord,  probably  depends  upon  a  vasomotor  paralysis.  The  vasoconstrictor 
fibers  of  the  face  probably  first  issue  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  region  of  the  upper 
dorsal  cord  (according  to  animal  experiments  on  the  spinal  cord,  see  p.  1157,  Dastre 
and  Morat) .  Therefore,  they  may  be  affected  in  all  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  situated 
above  the  sixth  dorsal  nerves.  As  yet  we  know  nothing  definite  about  the  behavior 
of  vasodilator  nerves  in  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Tache  cSribrale,  Trousseau's  spots,  dermographism,  are  the  different  names 
applied  to  a  cutaneous  vasomotor  phenomenon  which  probably  depends  upon 
changes  in  irritability  of  the  vasomotor  nerves.  It  consists  of  a  deep-red  color  of 
the  sEin,  often  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  wheal  wherever  the  skin  is  irritated, 
e.  g.y  by  light  scratching  with  the  finger  or  the  head  of  a  pin.  It  occurs  in  purely 
functional  diseases,  sometimes  in  brain  diseases  (especially  meningitis),  and  not 
larely  in  spinal-cord  diseases. 

For  the  description  of  the  peculiar  reddening  of  the  skin  in  ery- 
ihromdalgia  and  of  the  mixture  of  bright  red,  pallid,  or  cyanotic  discolor- 
ation in  Raynaud^ 8  disease  we  must  refer  to  special  pathology. 
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VIL  EXAMINATION  OF  DISTURBANCES  OF  SECRETION 

Abnormalities  of  sweat  secretion  are  common,  but  as  yet  we  cannot 
accord  them  much  dia^ostic  significance.  Hemihyperhidrosis  and 
hemianhidrosisy  i.  e.,  unilateral  increase  or  absence  of  sweat  produc- 
tion, often  occur  physiolo^cally  in  otherwise  healthy  persons.  In 
such  a  case  a  suspicion  of  a  £sease  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  natural 
We  also  observe  hemihyperhidrosis  in  syringomyelia.  In  hemiplegias 
of  cerebral  origin,  sweating  of  the  affected  side  is  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  marked  than  upon  the  healthy  side;  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  is  entirely  normal.  A  decided  tendency  to  increased  per^ira- 
tion  is  often  noted  in  extremities  which  are  affected  with  an  aciUe  poly- 
neuritis,  even  when  there  is  no  fever.  This  is  peculiar  and  of  some  diag- 
nostic importance. 

We  know  so  little  about  the  alteration  of  urinary  secretion  in  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  diagnostic  conclu- 
sions. A  pale,  abundant  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  (urina  spastica) 
generally  follows  attacks  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  Transitory  glyco- 
suria, or  even  diabetes  mellitus  ending  in  death,  often  accompanies  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  particularly  when  situated  in  the  posterior  cerebral 
fossa.  Diabetes  insipidus  has  a  predilection  for  neuropathic  individ- 
uals, especially  neurasthenics. 

Since  anatomists  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  nerve-endings  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  cells  which  can  obviously  have 
a  secretory  significance  only,  the  relationship  of  this  peculiar  disease 
to  the  nervous  system  has  become  much  clearer.  (See  p.  55.)  [An 
enormous  output  of  urine  is  sometimes  associated  with  tumors  of  the 
hypophysis. — Ed.] 

Pathologic  variations  of  the  salivary  secretion  are  mentioned  in  the 
section  upon  Examination  of  the  Facial  Nerve. 

VIIL  EDEMA  IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

It  is  not  certain  that  acute  idiopathic  edema  really  depends  upon  the  nervoui 
ffjfstem,  but  certainly  the  name,  '*iuigioneurotic"  edema  (see  p.  5o),  rather  preju- 
cuces  one  in  favor  of  such  an  origin.  The  edemas  which  compneate  actual  nervooi 
diseases  are:  (a)  The  so-called  '^blue  edema**  of  hvsteria.  Tnis  is  discussed  under 
the  heading  of  Angioneurotic  Edema  (p.  55),  and  its  occurrence  was  utilised  ai 
an  argument  for  assuming  that  Iwsteric  symptoms  are  frequently  to  be  attributed 
to  vasomotor  disturbances.  (&)  Whether  the  edema  of  the  paralyzed  members  of  ai 
kinds  of  paralysis  is  due  to  vasomotor  paresis  must  be  determined  in  each  case;  but 
the  immobility  and  lack  of  muscular  activity  leading  to  venous  stasis  (as  explained 
upon  p.  1007)  are  generally  a  sufficient  exi)lanation.  (c)  The  edema  of  the  pandmi 
members  in  volyneuriHs.  A  vasomotor  origin  in  such  cases  is  especially  plausiDfe» 
because  if  tne  peripheral  vasomotor  fibers  oe  involved,  the  vasomotor  disturbance 
would  be  exceptionally  pronounced,  since,  as  contrasted  with  cerebral  nnd  spmal 
paralysis,  the  vicarious  action  of  the  auxiliary  vasomotor  centers,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  those  situated  on  the  vessels  themselves,  is  cut  off.  Still,  with  the  edesDtk  of 
neuritis,  we  should  also  consider  the  possibility  of  an  inflammatory  origin. 

IX.  METHOD    OF    TESTING    THE    MECHANICAL    IRRITABILITY   OF 

NERVES  AND  MUSCLES 

I.  MECHANICAL  IRRTTABILrrY  OF  MOTOR  NERVES 

Contraction  of  a  muscle  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  striking 
the  nerve  supplying  it  with  a  percussion  hammer.  This  occurs  in 
health  under  the  appropriate  conditions,  c.  g.,  when  the  nerve  runs 
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superficially  upon  some  firm  underlying  tissue.  This  mechanical  irri- 
tability is  mcreased  in  tetany,  especially  in  the  facial  nerve  (facial  phe- 
nomenon, Chvostek's  phenomenon),  and  more  rarely  in  writer's  cramp, 

2.    MECHANICAL  IRRITABILrrY  OF  MUSCLES  t  IDIOMUSCULAR  MECHANICAL 

IRRITABILITY  (Schilf) 

Only  vigorous  percussion  will  stimulate  muscles  in  health.  Such 
&  stimulation  causes  a  sudden,  quick  contraction  of  the  bundles  of 
fibers  which  lie  in  the  long  axis  of  the  muscles  near  the  point  struck. 
At  the  same  time  a  smooth  local  prominence  is  produced  at  the  spot 
tapped,  or  in  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle  at  a  greater  or  less  distance. 
After  a.  lapse  of  some  seconds  this  prominence  very  gradually  dis- 
appears or  first  merges  into  a  series  of  waves  running  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibers. 

In  most  cachectic  conditions  (tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  etc.)  the  idio- 
muscular  irritability  is  apt  to  be  increased  and  the  muscular  prominence 
quite  pronounced. 

The  mechanical  irritability  is  also  increased  wherever  muscle  ex- 
hibits reaction  of  degeneration  with  increased  galvanic  irritability. 
(See  p.  1025.)  The  longitudinal  wave-like  contractions  are  here  excep- 
tionally slight,  and  much  slower  than  the  normal.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  mechanical  reaction  of  degeneration. 

CuiBchmann's  work  ^  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  idiomuscular  mechanical 
byperexcitability . 

X*  METHOD  OF  TESTING  ELECTRIC  IRRITABILITY  * 

I.  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Electric  examination  of  sensory  nerves,  including  the  nerves  of 
special  sense,  has  not  yet  developed  anything  of  practical  value  except 
the  method  described  on  p.  976.  The  following  description  will  there- 
fore be  limited  to  the  electric  examination  of  motor  nerves  and  muscles. 

For  this  purpose  a  faradic  (induced,  interrupted)  or  a  galvanic  (con- 
stant) current  is  employed  almost  exclusively.  One  of  the  many  modi- 
fications of  the  Du  Bois-R^ymond  sliding  apparatus  with  one  or  two 
zinc-carbon  cells  will  furnish  the  faradic,  while  for  the  constant  current 
the  stationary  Leclanch^  batteries  are  most  useful.  These  latter  are 
expensive  and  cannot  be  transported,  so  that  a  portable  battery  with 
8ulphuric-acid-zinc-carbon  elements  [or  one  of  the  standard  dry-cell 
batteries. — Ed.]  is  better  adapted  for  the  practitioner's  needs. 

Owin^  to  the  progress  of  modem  electric  technic  and  the  more  general  use  of 
the  electnc  current,  the  galvanic  batteries  for  medical  purposes  have  heen  replaced 
by  apparatus  which  tranisforms  the  ordinary  current  for  medical  use.    It  cannot 

*  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1905,  vol.  xxviii,  Nos.  5  and  6,  p.  361. 

'  Testing  the  electric  resistance  of  the  body,  which  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  standardization  of  which  can  be  reckoned  in  miUi- 
amperes,  is  no  longer  of  importance  in  testing  electric  excitability,  because  its  in- 
fluence can  be  reckoned  by  reading  the  current  strength.  (See  p.  55,  Examination 
of  the  Sldn.)  If  the  electric  findings  be  reckoned,  not  by  the  strength  of  the  current, 
but  by  the  voltage  or  by  the  number  of  elements,  the  cutaneous  resistance  will 
naturally  affect  the  results.  The  amount  of  the  resistance  can  be  obtained,  according 
to  Ohm  s  law,  by  reading  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  its  influence  computed 
accordingly. 

64 
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be  said,  however,  that  these  installations  have  made  electrodiagnosis  or  electio> 
therapy  more  exact.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  so-called  coostant 
currents  obtained  from  these  apparatus  cannot  alws^  be  considered  as  a  sisfie 
gaJvanic  current,  although  this  is  claimed  for  them.  This  is  true  both  for  the  eon- 
stant  current  taken  directly  from  the  street  wire  and  for  the  current  of  a  voha^ 
suitable  for  medical  purposes  transformed  from  the  alternating  current.  Many 
of  these  so-called  constant  currents  are  more  or  less  pulsating,  according  to  tbe 
character  of  the  dynamo.  The  so-called  constant  currents,  which  do  not  flow  quite 
evenly,  are  not  proved,  according  to  the  author,  equal  to  the  pure  galvanic  cuncm 
in  a  physiologic  sense.  Many  firms  utterly  disregard  this  question,  and  moet  phya- 
cians  accept  as  galvanic  the  constant  currents  offered  as  such  without  any  exact 
proof  of  tneir  constancy.  It  is  clear  that  the  existence  and  number  of  puJisauoDs 
m  a  current  can  cause  essential  differences  in  the  effect  of  the  stimulation.  The 
practitioner,  however,  cannot  judge  of  the  more  delicate  qualifications  oi  such  a 
constant  current,  and  the  author  considers,  speaking  generally,  that  only  such  central 
stations  are  of  value  for  electromedical  purposes  where  the  current  is  taken  do< 
directly  from  the  ^nerator,  but  from  laige  interposed  storage  batteries.  The 
ec^ualizing  effect  of  mterposin^  the  laige  electric  reservoirs  of  a  storage  battery  will 
ehminate  the  physiologic  effect  of  tlie  dynamo  pulsation.  The  author  is  very 
skeptical  of  the  results  obtained  recently  with  cabinets  whenever  the  current  is  not 
in  constant  connection  with  a  storage  battery.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  objec- 
tions apply  to  the  use  of  faradic  appliances  which  derive  their  current  from  a  omtial 
station.  In  this  case,  however,  it  has  less  significance,  .because  the  results  of  faradic 
tests  are  only  of  value  for  each  apparatus  at  the  time  of  use  and  absolute  standards 
are  in  any  case  excluded. 

To  maintain,  therefore,  the  reputation  for  accuracy  wliich  electrodiagnosis  owes 
to  the  battery  current^  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  use  the  current  known,  techni- 
cally, as  a  constant  current,  to  store  local  storage  batteries  whenever  the  central  sta- 
tion is  not  so  supphed,  in  place  of  the  older  cell  batteries.  To  the  convenienee 
of  a  stationary  storage  battery  as  against  the  ordinary  galvanic  battery  should  be 
added  the  absolute  certainty  of  having  an  actual  galvanic  current,  *. «.,  a  perfectly 
constant  and  non-pulsating  current. 

The  diagnostic  application  of  the  so-called  sinusoidal  current  has  been  studied 
too  little  from  a  scientific  standpoint  to  be  discussed  here. 

For  stimulation  we  employ  flat  electrodes  or  those  terminating  in 
a  bulb.  They  are  covered  with  chamois  leather,  and  before  being  uj^ 
should  be  moistened  with  warm  water.  If  salt  be  added  to  the  water, 
the  current  strength  is  increased,  but  the  electrodes  soon  become  tar- 
nished and  spoiled.  Different  sizes  of  button-shape  and  flat  dectnxiea 
are  required,  and  some  of  the  former  should  be  made  with  a  contact 
contrivance  for  opening  and  closing  the  current. 

For  an  accurate  electric  examination  we  need  an  appliance  to 
measure  the  strength  of  the  galvanic  current.  Until  recently  this  pur- 
pose has  been  served  by  a  galvanometer  divided,  according  to  the  abso- 
lute strength  of  current,  into  milliamp^res.  The  apparatus  of  GaifTe 
(Paris),  Edelman  (Munich)  [or  Edison  (New  York). — Ed.]  can  be  recom- 
mended. The  galvanometer  is  an  essential  for  electrotherapeutic  pur- 
poses; but  the  voltmeter  offers  many  advantages  for  electrodiagnosis. 
(See  later,  p.  1015  et  seq.) 

Medical  batteries  are  supplied  with  a  commutator,  or  current 
changer,  for  quicldy  changing  the  poles,  and  with  a  contrivance  for 
connecting  or  disconnecting  the  individual  cells  in  order  to  incresuse 
or  decrease  quickly  the  strength  of  the  current.  Finer  gradations  are 
obtained  by  inserting  a  fluid  rheostat  into  the  main  circuit.  Although 
quite  practical  with  the  ordinary  galvanometer,  a  rheostat  in  the  main 
circuit  cannot  be  used  with  the  voltmeter,  i.  e.,  a  galvanometer  with 
a  very  strong  resistance  in  the  lateral  circuit,  and  so  is  not  practieaUe 
for  diagnostic  purposes.  If  we  use  the  voltmeter,  we  must  employ 
either  a  rheostat  in  lateral  circuit  or,  still  better,  the  *'  Gaiffe  reducteur 
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de  potentiel."  If  the  street  current  be  used,  the  reduction  occurs  also 
by  means  of  the  potential  reducer  or  the  volt  regulator. 

The  faradic  current  is  reduced  by  approximating  the  secondary 
coil  to  the  primary.  Faradic  stimulation  means  stimulation  with  a  free 
swinging  interrupter;  that  is,  with  a  rapidly  alternating  current  (tet- 
aiiizin^  stimulation).  The  apparatus  can  also  be  used  to  produce 
sing;le  induction  shocks,  by  fastening  the  Neef  hammer  and  opening  and 
closing  the  primary  current  manually.  This  is  of  very  great  practical 
advantage  because,  in  peripheral  palsies,  especially  those  with  greatly 
diminished  excitability,  this  method  produces  much  less  pain  than 
the  tetanizing  form.  Besides,  degenerating  muscles  react  longer  to 
single  interruptions  than  to  the  tetanizing  alternations,  a  very  im- 
portant therapeutic  point  in  the  treatment  of  paralyses. 

The  polar  method  of  electric  stimulation  is  nowadays  ordinarily 
employed  for  electric  examination.  One  pole  is  placed  upon  the  spot 
to  be  stimulated,  the  other  upon  an  indifferent  spot,  as  far  distant  as  pos- 
sible, e.  g.,  upon  the  abdomen  or  the  breast.  The  examination  is  thus 
essentially  simplified  by  disregarding  the  direction  of  the  stream.  For 
all  practical  purposes  both  poles  of  the  faradic  current  may  be  said  to 
act  alike,  although  not  with  equal  strength.  With  the  galvanic  current, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
poles.  This  difference  is  apparent  in  the  so-called  laws  of  contraction 
of  motor  nerves  and  muscles.  The  cathode  of  the  opening  induction 
current  acts  most  powerfully;  therefore  it  is  agreed  to  employ  this  for 
faradic  stimulation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every  case  where  we  use  the 
galvanic  stream,  we  must  test  cathode  and  anode  stimulation  separately 
and  compare  the  results. 

The  active  electrode  should  not  be  too  large  if  the  object  be  to  stimu- 
late isolated  nerves  or  muscles.  Too  small  electrodes  are  impracticable, 
because  with  them  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  so  great  that  the  pain 
of  the  examination  is  materially  increased.  For  most  purposes  a  button- 
shaped  electrode  of  1  to  2  cm.  diameter  answers  the  purpose.  If  we 
wish  to  compare  the  results  of  different  electrodiagnostic  examinations, 
uniform  electrodes  should  be  used,  since  the  stimulation  effect  depends 
not  only  upon  the  strength,  but  also  upon  the  intensity  of  the  current. 
(See  p.  1019.)  Erb  and  Stintzing  recommend  so-called  normal  electrodes 
for  all  electric  examinations.  Erb's  normal  electrode  is  10  sq.  cm. 
in  size  (a  circular  surface  of  3.6  cm.  diameter).  Stintzing's  electrode, 
which  is  serviceable  for  stimulating  small  muscles  (e.  g.\  of  the  hand), 
has  a  circular  surface  of  3  sq.  cm.  (1.8-2  cm.  diameter).  The  indiffer- 
ent electrode  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  in  order  to  decrease  the' 
intensity  of  the  current  through  it,  even  when  a  strong  current  is  em- 
ployed, and  so  to  lessen  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  current. 
The  pain  is  due  essentially  to  electrolizing  the  skin. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  given  above,  that  the  indiffer- 
ent, large  electrode  should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  from  the  point 
to  be  stimulated.  These  exceptions  occur  frequently  enough  to  merit 
mention,  e.  ^.,  when  employing  strong  currents  in  diminished  irrita- 
bility, if  we  should  apply  the  indifferent  electrode  to  the  abdomen  and 
then  attempt  to  stimulate  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  the  effect  would 
be  very  confusing.  The  current  passing  through  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles of  the  arm  would  produce  contraction  of  the  muscles  not  only  of 
the  hand,  but  also  of  the  arm;  the  entire  arm  would  naturally  be  jerked 
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about,  and  so  confuse  us.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  better  to  apply 
the  indifferent  electrode  to  the  other  surface  of  the  same  hand.  The 
employment  of  the  largest  possible  indifferent  electrode  establishes  a 
great  difference  in  current  intensity  between  the  two  electrodes,  so  thai 
an  almost  exclusive,  and  practically  a  polar,  action  results  at  the  differ- 
entiating electrode.  Such  devices  should  be  made  use  of  upon  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

A  complete  electric  examination,  evidently,  must  include  testing 
each  muscle  and  nerve.  It  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time,  because  con- 
trol tests  must  be  made  in  order  to  verify  results.  In  fact,  the  electric 
examination  of  an  extensive  paralysis  requires  more  time,  skill,  and 
patience  than  any  other  kind  of  examination,  if  it  be  accurate  and 
thorough,  and  leads  to  many  serious  errors.if  it  be  carried  out  hastily  or 
carelessly.  An  accurate  testing  of  one  muscle  is  of  more  service  than 
the  careless  examination  of  all  the  paralyzed  muscles.  Multum  is 
better  than  multa;  quality,  than  quantity.  A  complete  examination  of 
all  the  muscles  implicatecl  in  a  paralysis  is  impracticable  for  a  busy 
practitioner,  especially  if,  in  the  interest  of  prognosis,  continued  changes 
m  the  reaction  during  the  course  of  the  disease  are  to  be  followed. 
Testing  some  few  muscles  and  nerves  is,  fortunately,  sufficient  for  diag- 
nostic purposes. 

A  complete  electric  examination  of  a  nerve  muscle  should  include 
testing  of  both  muscle  and  nerve  by  the  galvanic  as  well  as  by  the 
faradic  current.  A  nerve  generally  reacts  the  same  to  galvanism  as  to 
faradism,  so  that,  if  anything  has  to  be  slighted,  it  is  advisable  to  omit 
the  galvanic  test.  Still,  the  latter  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  distinct 
advantage  over  faradism,  because  with  it  the  amount  of  stimulation  can 
be  measured. 

There  are  certain  places  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  body  which, 
when  stimulated  by  a  small  electrode,  evoke  the  best  response  from  one 
definite  nerve  or  muscle.  These  are  the  so-called  ** motor  points"  deter- 
mined by  Duchenne,  Erb,  von  Ziemssen,  and  others,  and  make  possible 
the  individual  stimulation  of  single  motor  nerves  and  muscles.  They 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  390  to  394).  Their 
location  has  been  confirmed  by  the  author's  own  examinations.  Most 
motor  points  for  nerves  are  situated  where  the  nerve  lies  superficially 
and  at  some  distance  from  other  nerves.  The  motor  point  of  a  muscte 
is  usually  at  the  point  where  the  motor  branch  of  the  ner\'e  entere 
the  muscle  belly.  In  point  of  fact,  the  nerve  is  here  stimulated  also; 
therefore,  when  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  pure  muscular  reaction,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  motor  points,  unless 
the  nerve  irritability  be  lost.  In  this  way  stimulation  will  produce 
local  contractions  only  in  the  individual  bimdles  which  are  stimulated. 

In  all  electric  tests  it  is  essential  to  determine  three  factors:  First, 
whether  both  the  motor  nerve  and  the  .muscle  still  react  to  the  faradic  and 
to  the  galvanic  current;  secondly,  whether  the  reaction  to  either  current 
be  quantitatively  altered,  i.  e.,  whether  it  be  increased  or,  as  most  fre- 
quently happens,  diminished;  and,  finally,  whether  any  qualitative 
alteration  in  irritability  can  be  demonstrated,  t.  e.,  any  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  contraction.  With  the  galvanic  current  the  effect 
of  each  pole  must  be  noted. 

The  *'  dosage/'  i.  f .,  the  strength  of  current  employed,  must  always 
be  estimated  in  examining  for  quantitative  changes. 
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This  h&3  been  done  heretofore  in  using  the  gaivanic  current  by  read- 
ing the  strength  of  the  current.     The  latter  may  change  so  very  rapidly 
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that  in  closure  contraction  it  muat  be  read  immwliately.  In  examina- 
tion  of  the  opening  contraction,  it  is  read  just  before  the  contraction 
'  Erb'8  point  is  sitiiat*"ci  2  to  .1  cm.  above  the  clavicle,  Bomewhat  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  posterior  borderof  the  st^mocleidomaetoid,  imniediately  in  front  of  the  traiu* 
vene  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 
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begins.     Before  taking  the  reading,  the  current  should  be  allowed  to 
flow  through  the  body  and  the  galvanometer  until  the  needle  of  the 


Flexor  loacus 


Abductor 
Uppourui 

^duetor. 


latter  becomes  quiet.     In  a  well-made  instrument  adapted  for  medical 
purposes,  with  a  good  rheostat,  this  will  occur  in  a  few  seconds. 

■  This  point  should  be  sought  for  io  the  external  bicipital  ^oove  at  the  iuDctioii 
of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  arm.  According  to  Erb,  it  is  midwav  bet««n 
tlie  external  condylu  and  tlie  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  It  is  frequeotly  oifficull  to 
locate,  because  the  nerve  easily  rolls  from  beneath  the  electrode,  and  poegiblT  iif> 
because  the  electrode  is  lifted  away  from  the  nerve  by  the  contraction  of  the  bicep 
and  triceps.  A  veiy  small  electrode  should  be  employed  for  this  examinatioD.  It 
should  be  noted  tliat  the  trunk  of  the  rousculospiral  neri*e  may  also  be  iiriutwi » 
the  axilla  at  tlie  inner  border  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  coTBoobracliialis.  E]^' 
point  (see  Fig.  390)  may  also  be  employed  for  the  supinator  longus.  Tbeee  poiirt* 
posacBS  a  special  clinical  int«[«st,  as  nil!  be  shown  on  p.  1031. 
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Dubois  (Bern) '  has  recently  shown,  however,  that  in  estimating  the 
galvanic  irritability  of  a  nerve  or  muscle  it  is  more  accurate  to  make 
the  calculation  in  volts  than  in  amperes,  for  the  same  movement  of  the 
muscles  always  takes  substantially  the  same  voltage,  while  the  current 
rises  with  the  resistance  interposed.     This  coincides  with  the  experience 


of  Comaz,*  one  of  his  pupils.  He  found  that  the  measurements  made 
in  volts  conformed  much  more  nearly  than  those  made  in  ampc^res 
when  he  tested  the  same  nerve  of  the  same  individual  at  different  times, 

'Arch,  de  physiol.,  October,  1897.  "See  note  to  Fig.  391. 

'It  IB  pOBSibfe  to  irritat«  the  supinal-or  brevis  by  iteelf  only  when  the  extensor 
communis  dif^tonim  is  atrophic  and  fails  to  respond  to  the  electric  current  (as  in 
lead  palsy,  for  example).  *  I.  A.  Diss.,  Bern,  1898. 
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or  similar  nerves  of  different  people,  or  similar  nerves  of  the  two  sid« 
of  the  body.  Dubois  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the  following  fact, 
which  he  established  experimentally  (for  the  details  his  monograph  must 
be  consulted) :  The  resistance  of  the  human  body,  in  conHc<iuent-e  of 
its^;reat  "  capacity,"  haspractically  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  stimu- 
lation, which  depends  upon  potential.     So  that  if  the  metallic  resistance 


Fig.  393.— Motor  pointg  on  the  onlcriar  uprd  of  the  Itm. 

of  the  current  circuit  do  not  change,  and  if  the  current  strength  varr 
only  with  alterations  in  the  electromotive  force,  the  stimulalion  r»n 
be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  by  the  volt  tenaon.  To 
be  sure,  this  is  no  longer  the  case  if  rheostat  resistance  be  interpolatwl 
into  the  main  circuit  and  the  action  of  the  current  is  thus  gradfd.  ** 
was  formerly  the  custom  in  eleetrodiapioais.  Dubois  has  shown  lh»l 
such  resistance,  whether  fluid  or  metallic,  produces  strong  auto-in'lu'' 
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tion.  Therefore  it  must  cause  a  change  not  only  in  the  current  strength, 
but  also  in  the  increase  of  the  current.  Under  these  conditions  neither 
the  volt  tension  nor  the  current  strength  can  be  considered  a  measure 
of  the  irritative  effect,  so  that  this  old  procedure  loses  its  value.  Ex- 
amining the  same  muscle  repeatedly  with  the  same  strength  of  current, 


lemius  (outer  head) 


Fig.  3M. — Motor  pointi  on  the  posterior  upeci  of  the  leg. 

but  with  varying  rheostat  resistance,  would  therefore  explain  many 
previously  inexplicable  contradictions  in  electrodiagnosis. 

Hence,  in  employing  the  voltmeter  it  is  advisable  to  regulate  the 
galvanic  apparatus  so  that  the  resistance  in  the  main  current  will  not 
vary  with  a  gradation  of  current  activity.  In  other  words,  in  addition 
to  the  employment  of  the  element  transformer,  the  current  activity 
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should  be  graded  only  by  altering  the  volt  tension^  The  latter  effect 
can  be  accomplished  by  inserting  a  rheostat  into  the  lateral  circuit,  or. 
still  better,  by  GaifiFe's  '*  reducteurde  potentiel,"  constructed  according 
to  the  principle  of  the  rheochord. 

Instead  of  the  galvanometer,  Dubois  recommends  substituting  the 
voltmeter,  combined  with  the  **  reducteur  de  potentiel,"  for  electro- 
diagnosis  (though  not  for  electrotherapy).  The  voltmeter  is  prac- 
tically a  galvanometer  situated  in  the  lateral  circuit,  but  of  so  great  a 
resistance  that  the  resistance  of  the  Battery  does  not  enter  into  consider- 
ation. Gaifife's  instrument  is  especially  serviceable  for  electrodiagnostic 
purposes,  because  a  simple  alteration  will  in  a  few  seconds  change  it 
to  a  galvanometer  with  accurate  divisions.  The  voltmeter  poss^ses 
another  great  advantage.  Its  needle  does  not  oscillate  with  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  current,  so  that  the  reading  may  be  made  during  the 
examination.  This  is  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  estimation  of 
the  current  strength,  which  can  be  read  only  after  the  stimulation  is 
finished  or  with  the  opening  stimulation  before  it  begins. 

This  combination  of  voltmeter  with  '*  reducteur  de  potentiel"  tvas 
been  used  at  the  author's  clinic  as  long  as  batteries  ^  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  of  galvanic  reaction 
by  means  of  the  voltmeter  has  recently  been  questioned  by  Mann,'  who  recom- 
mends, as  the  method  most  free  from  objection,  the  employment  of  condenan' 
discharges.  Since  this  method  has  not  yet  been  extensively  employed,  the  author 
will  simplv  refer  the  reader  to  Mann's  article,  and  also  a  later  monograph  by  Zanie- 
towski,  The  Condensor  Method,  Leipzig,  Barth,  1906. 

The  condensor  method  causes  much  less  pain  than  the  galvanic  test  on  account 
of  the  short  duration  of  the  current  and  the  absence  of  electrol^ic  effects.  It 
would  be  an  especially  desirable  substitute  in  those  cases  of  penpheral  paralysis 
where,  because  of  greatly  lowered  excitability,  very  strong  galvanic  currents  arc 
necessary.  The  investipitions  undertaken  by  the  author  in  the  interest  of  electro- 
therapy rather  than  diagnosis  have  shown  that  the  condenser  stimulations  act 
incompletely  if  the  excitability  be  loWf  i.  e.,  fail  to  excite  contractions  that  might 
still  be  produced  by  the  galvanic  current.  Dubois  has  shown  that  if  the  excitabinty 
be  normal,  a  condenser  of  one  microfarad  with  about  the  same  voltage  causes  a 
contraction  similar  to  that  of  the  galvanic  current. 

The  induction  current,  as  Dubois  has  shown,  has  faults,  even  with 
the  modem  simphfied  gradations  of  the  apparatus.  Unfortunately,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  thus  far  no  method  has  been  devised  to  estimate 
the  physiologic  action  of  the  induction  current  in  a  universally  efficient 
way,  i,  e.,  in  figures  independent  of  the  apparatus  employed.  The 
physiologic  action  of  one  induction  apparatus  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  action  of  another,  so  that  for  quantitative  examination  or  for  com- 
parison of  results  we  should  always  employ  the  same  apparatus  and 
the  same  primary  voltage.  In  case  cells  are  used  for  the  induction 
apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  have  always  the  same  number  (2  or  3)  of 
Leclanch^  or  Bunsen  elements.  If  the  induction  apparatus  be  con- 
nected with  the  street  current,  the  amount  must  be  set  at  a  definite 
voltage.  The  distance  that  the  secondary  coil  is  moved  \\'ill  measure 
the  current  strength ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  elements  or  cells  are 
freshly  prepared.  Since  the  individual  centimeters  of  the  scale  usually 
placed  upon  the  induction  apparatus  correspond  to  entirely  different 

*  At  the  present  time  a  Klingelfust  apparatus  connected  with  central  stoci^ 
batteries  is  used.  a  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  33. 
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variations  in  the  effect  of  the  current,  it  would  be  much  better  to  graduate 
the  scale  also  in  absolute  units,  according  to  the  method  of  Kronecker.^ 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  a  graduation  will  enable 
us  to  compare  different  induction  apparatuses,  since  the  rapidity  of 
increase  in  the  individual  induction  currents,  and  their  consequent  irri- 
tating effects,  are  quite  different,  being  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  coils  as  well  as  upon  the  electromotive  force  of  the  elements  which 
run  the  apparatus.  The  absolute  graduation  simply  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage that,  if  we  always  use  the  same  machine  with  freshly  prepared 
elements,  we  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  current. 

Even  with  a  faradic  current  the  bodily  resistance  varies 'physio- 
logically, because  the  stimulation  takes  place  under  variable  conditions 
in  a  circuit  of  great  capacity;  but  such  variation  does  not  produce  any 
decided  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  stimulation  any  more  than  with 
galvanism  (see  above).  Therefore  it  seems  unnecessary  to  follow  the 
advice  of  some  writers  and  measure  the  skin  resistance  galvanically,  as 
well  as  the  distance  of  the  secondary  coil,  when  applying  the  faradic 
current.  But  in  any  event  the  electrodes  must  be  well  moistened,  in 
order  that  the  contact  may  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

It  is  quite  as  important,  in  determming  the  dosage  of  the  faradic  as 
in  determining  that  of  the  galvanic  currents,  to  employ  electrodes  of  defi- 
nite size;  because,  naturally,  the  intensity  with  which  the  current  im- 
pinges upon  a  given  spot  is  quite  as  important  as  the  current  strength 
and  the  voltage.  The  current  intensity  is  equal  to  the  current 
strength  divided  by  the  square  surface  of  the  electrode.  Therefore, 
under  otherwise  equal  conditions,  an  electrode  of  2  sq.  cm.  surface  pro- 
vides only  half  as  great  a  stimulation  effect  as  one  of  1  sq[.  cm.  surface. 
Such  an  estimation  is  accurate  only  for  the  skin  surface  directly  in  con- 
tact with  the  electrode.  In  penetrating  the  skin  the  current  is,  of  course, 
diffused  over  a  much  greater  area,  and  since  most  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves  to  be  stimulated  lie  at  a  certain  depth,  the  size  of  the  electrode 
is  in  reality  not  so  important  as  implied  by  this  calculation.  At  aU 
events,  in  order  that  the  conditions  may  be  kept  as  constant  as  possible, 
electrodes  of  the  same  size  should  be  employed  in  comparative  examina- 
tion, and  their  dimensions  should  be  mentioned  in  the  description.  The 
so-called  ** normal"  electrodes  (p.  1011)  are  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  technic  of  applying  the  electrode  is  naturally  important,  for  a  lai^er  electrode 
set  against  the  body  surface  at  an  angle  naturally  acts  like  a  smaller  one.  Again, 
one-6ided  pressure  should  be  avoided,  the  pressure  should  not  crowd  the  soft  parts 
too  much,  and  the  well-moistened  surface  of  the  electrode  should  be  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  body. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  especially  in  employing  a  portable  gal- 
vanic battery,  we  wish  to  differentiate  the  poles  quickly,  it  can  be  done 
very  easily  by  grasping  the  electrodes,  one  in  each  hand,  and  then  esti- 
mating which  electrode  causes  more  intense  burning  on  closing  the  cur- 
rent. The  one  that  does  will  be  the  cathode.  Of  course,  the  dectrodes 
should  be  of  the  same  size  and  equally  well  moistened.  Again,  the 
cathode  turns  moistened  violet  Utmus-paper  blue;  the  anode  turns  it 
red.  With  the  faradic  current  a  stronger  irritation  is  produced  by  a 
cathodal  opening,  and  after  the  passage  of  some  current  a  blue  spot  will 
appear  upon  the  litmus  paper.     The  opening  of  the  induced  current,  on 

^  Zeits.  f .  Instrumentenkunde,  1889. 
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account  of  its  greater  strength,  is  of  chief  importance  for  the  collective 
action  of  the  alternating  stream. 

The  electrode  to  be  employed  in  such  tests  should  be  of  polished  metid;  for  this 
will  give  sufficient  current  strength  for  the  slight  electrolytic  action  of  the  induc- 
tion current;  and  we  need  not  fear  any  discoloration  of  the  litmus  paper  by  the  add 
metallic  salts  which  always  collect  upon  old  electrodes. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  employed  to  tabulate  the  results  of 
an  electric  examination : 

X  mm.  D  —  distance  in  millimeters  that  the  secondary  has  been  withdiaini  fram 

the  primary  coil. 
M.A.  «  milliamp^res. 
V.  =  volt. 
Ca.C.C.  —  Cathodal  closure  contraction. 
An.C.C.  =  Anodal  closure  contraction. 
An.O.C.  =  Anodal  opening  contraction. 
Ca.O.C.  =  Cathodal  opening  contraction. 
Ca.C.T.  ■=  Cathodal  closure  tetanus. 

Ca.CC,  "  2  M.A.  signifies  that  a  minimal  cathodal  closure  contraction  wffl  be 

produced  bv  2  milliamp^res  of  current. 
Far.  C.  90  mm.  D.  signifies  that  a  minimal  faradic  contraction  will  be  excited  wfaei 

the  secondary  coil  is  withdrawn  90  millimeters. 
Ca.C.C.  y>  An.C.C.  signifies  that    the   cathodal  closure  contraction  is  greater  thao 

the  anodal  closure  contraction,  etc. 

2.  METHOD    OF  TESTING   THE   QUANTITATIVE  ELECTRIC  IRRrrABILITY  OF 

THE  NERVE  MUSCLE 

We  test  the  quantitative  electric  irritability  of  a  nerve  or  of  a 
muscle  by  estimating  how  strong  a  galvanic,  and  then  how  strong  a 
faradic,  current  is  required  to  produce  a  minimal  contraction.  (See  p. 
102  et  seq.)  With  a  galvanic  current  the  cathodal  closure  contraction 
is  normally  the  easier  to  obtain;  hence,  it  is  ordinarily  employed  for 
this  estimation.  When  a  maximum  current  produces  no  further  con- 
traction, the  condition  is  caUed  exhausted  irritability.  Since  this  con- 
dition holds  good  only  for  that  particular  maximum  current  strength  or 
volt  tension  employed,  it  is  advisable  to  determine  and  note  both  of 
them. 

Physiologically,  the  irritability  of  different  nerves  and  muscles,  m 
well  as  that  of  the  same  muscle  or  nerve,  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy,  therefore,  in  any  given 
case  to  determine  whether  the  results  of  the  examination  overstep  the 
normal  limits,  and,  if  so,  how  much.  The  following  method  seems 
the  most  practical :  We  estimate  the  irritability  and  then  compare  it 
with  that  of  a  healthy  person,  or,  if  the  disturbance  be  unilateraX  ^^ 
that  of  the  healthy  side.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  always  more  accurate. 
Symmetric  pxjints  and  an  identical  position  must,  of  course,  be  selected. 
Erb  and  Stintzing  have  shown  that  the  normal  differences  in  irritability 
upon  the  two  sides  are  very  slight.  In  comparing  the  results  i^ith 
those  found  in  a  healthy  person,  decided  differences  only  should  be 
regarded  as  significant. 

Galvanic  Ctirrefit 

Normal  Estimations  to  be  Used  in  Comparine  the  Galvanic  Irritability  of 
the  Two  Sides. — The  following  figures  represent  the  maxinuJ  differences  d  tbe 

falvanic  current  strength  which  is  needed  to  stimulate  actively  the  normal  nen^  d 
oth  sides  of  the  body.    They  are  copied  from  Stintzing,  ana  were  estimated  iviUi 
his  normal  electrode  of  3  sq.  cm. : 
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Maximal  Physiologic  Differences  between  the  Galvanic  Irritability  of  the 
Two  Halves  of  the  Body  Expressed  in  Current  Strength.    {After  Stintzing.) 

Ramus  frontalis  of  the  facial  nerve 0.7  M.A. 

NervTis  accessorius 0.15  " 

Nervus  medianus 0.6  " 

Nervxis  ulnaris  (2^  above  the  olecranon) 0.6  ** 

Miiscuiospiral  ner\'e 1.1  " 

Nervus  peroneus 0.5  ** 

Nervus  tibialis 1.1  " 

The  following  figures  show  that  the  voltage  rates,  according  to  Dubois  and  Comaz, 
are  more  conclusive.    These  writers  found,  after  many  examinations: 

Rates  of  Voltage  Which  are  Required  for  a  Minimal  Stimulation  of  the 
Corrosponding  Normal  Nerves  of  the  Two  Sides  of  Body. 

Facialis  (maxim.)  100  :  122  (corresponding  ratio  of   current   strength «   100  :  129) 

Medianus         **     100:117  (  "  "               =100:503) 

Musculospiral "     100:112  (  "  "               =100:145) 

Ulnaris             "     100:116  (  "  "               =   100:253) 

Peroneus          "     100 :  130  (  "  "               -   100 :  175) 

Nomial  Estimations  to  be  Used  in  Comparing  the  Galvanic  Excitability 
of  Different  Individuals. — The  following  figures  represent  the  averages  which 
Stintzing  computed  from  an  examination  of  58  healthy  individuals.  They  are 
useful  w*nen  we  cannot  compare  the  two  sides  of  the  body: 


) 


Limits  of  the  Normal  Irritability  Expressed  in  Current  Strength,      {After 

Stintzing.) 

Bamus  frontalis  of  the  facial  nerve,   irritated  by 0.9  —  2.0  M.A. 

Ramus  zygomaticus  of  the  facial  nerve,  "     0.8  —  2.0  " 

Ramus  mentalis,  "       0.5  —  1 .4  '* 

Nervus  accessorius,  "       0.1  —  0.4  " 

Nervus  ulnaris  2"  above  the  olecranon,  "       0.2  —  0.9  '* 

Musculospiral  nerve,  "      0.9  —  2.7  " 

Nervus  peroneus,  "       0.2—2.0  " 

Nervus  tibialis,  "      0.4  —  2.5  " 

Here  also  the  following  figures  show  that  the  results  of  the  rate  of  voltage  accord- 
ing to  Dubois  and  Comaz  are  more  reliable. 

Ldmits  of  the  Physiologic  Irritahility  of  Corresponding  Nerves  of  Different 
Individu/ds  and  of  the  Same  IridividuM  at  Different  Times,  Expressed 
in  Voltage  and  in  Current  Strength. 

MAXIMAL  DIFFERENCES. 

Volts.  Milliampbres. 

Fadafis.  Ratio.  Ratio. 

1.  In  diflferent  individuals,  3.8—   9.4(100:274)     0.8  —  3.0(100:    375). 

2.  In  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  100:  126  100:    190 

Medianus. 

1.  In  different  individuals,  4.4  —14.2  (100:  323)     0.2  —  2.7  (100:  1350). 

2.  In  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  100:  212  100:  1000 
Musculospiral  Nerve. 

1.  In  different  individuals,  5.2  —  12.8  (100:246)     0.8  —  2.5  (100:    246). 

2.  In  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  100:  152  100:    225 
Ulnaris. 

1.  In  different  individuals,  1.6  —   7.8  (100:  487)     0.1  —  1.9  (100:  1900). 

2.  In  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  100: 260  100:    575 
Peroneus. 

1.  In  different  individuals,  4.0  —  10.5  (100:265)     0.6  —  1.8  (100:    300). 

2.  In  the  same  mdividual  at  different  times,  100: 225  100:    225 
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When  a  weaker  current  strength  or  voltage  excites  a  minimal  con- 
traction, the  excitability  is  increased;  when  a  stronger  one  is  required, 
the  excitability  is  diminished. 

As  mentioned  above  (see  p.  1015),  the  measurement  by  voltAge  is  the 
more  accurate  method,  e,  g,y  a  minimal  voltage  which  will  produce  the 
necessary  stimulation  will  correspond  to  a  much  greater  current  strength 
if  the  resistance  be  slight  than  if  the  resistance  be  high  (according  to 
p.  1016  et  seq.).  The  milliamp^re  value  will,  in  the  former  case,  conceal 
a  diminished,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  an  increased,  excitability. 

Faradic  Current 

Every  examiner  will  gradually  become  accustomed  to  his  own  appa- 
ratus, so  that  he  knows  what  differences  come  within  physiologic  limit*. 
Stintzing  found  that  with  his  own  apparatus  the  maximal  ph3rsiologic 
difference  for  all  nerves  examined  was  15  mm.  D.  This  is  a  rather 
indefinite  statement,  since  this  15  mm.,  even  with  Stintzing's  apparatus, 
corresponds  to  entirely  different  amounts  of  irritation,  dependent  upon 
the  position  of  the  secondary  coil,  and  these  values,  moreover,  do  not 
obtain  when  another  apparatus  is  employed.  Differences  which  exceed 
a  physiologic  maximum  should  be  regarded  as  pathologic.  If  a  shorter 
distance  be  necessary  to  excite  a  minimal  contraction,  it  shows  a  diminu- 
tion of  irritability;  if  a  greater  distance  be  required,  an  increase  of 
irritability. 

3.  METHOD    OF   TESTING    THE    QUALrTATIVE    ELECTRIC    EXCITABILITY  OF 

THE  NERVE  MUSCLE 

The  irritability  of  motor  nerves  is  subject  only  to  quantitative  altera- 
tion. But  with  the  muscles,  quantitative  changes  are  often  accom- 
panied by  qualitative  alterations,  which  require  a  special  desciiptioiL 

(a)  Normal  G>nditioii8 

The  qualitative  normal  reaction  of  motor  nerves  and  muscles  to  a 
galvanic  stimulation  is  expressed  in  the  following  so-called  law  of  con- 
traction: 

The  Normal  Law  of  Contraction  for  the  Motor  Nerves  with  a  Galvanic  CttrrenL 

Weak  Current 

Ca.C.C An,C.  :  no  effect. 

Ca.O, :  no  effect Aji.O, :  no  effect. 

Moderate  Current 

Ca.C.C, :  vigorous .An.C.C.  :  weak. 

Ca.O. :  no  effect An.O.C.  :  weak. 

Very  Strong  Current 

Ca.C.  T An.C.C:  vi^^ious. 

Ca.O.C:  variable An.O.C:  vigorous. 

The  normal  law  of  contraction  for  the  miLsdes  with  a  galvanic  current 
differs  from  the  above  only  by  the  fact  that  the  opening  contraction  is 
either  obtained  with  great  difficulty  or,  more  commonly,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. The  contraction  of  a  muscle  to  galvanism,  whether  the  muscle  be 
stimulated  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  nerve,  normally  appears 
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very  suddenly.  Yet  some  differences  occur,  depending  upon  whether 
the  differential  electrode  be  applied  to  the  motor  point  of  the  muscle 
or  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  latter  (avoiding  the  motor  point 
as  tar  as  possible)  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  excite  a  pure  muscular 
contraction.  Although  sudden,  the  contractions  are  somewhat  leas 
lightning-like,  and  the  distinction  between  Ca.C.C.  and  An.C.C.  is 
leas  pronounced.  A  stimulation  from  the  motor  point  itself  should 
be  regarded  as  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve.  In  case  the  nerve  excitability 
is  not  lost,  we  must  consider  stimulation  of  a  motor  point  in  Teality  a 
nerve  stimulation.  In  spite  of  this,  the  excitability  of  a  motor  point  is 
usually  designated  in  electrodiagnosis  as  muscular  excitability. 

Normal  Laws  for  Contraction  of  Alotor  Nerves  and  Muscles  with  the 
Ordinary  Faradic  Current  {the  Rapidly  Interrupted  and  Alta-Tiating  In- 
duced Current). — Faradic  stimulation  of  both  muscle  and  nerve  is 
tetanic,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  D.  (the  distance)  is  diminished  enough  to  pro- 
duce any  contraction  at  all,  the  muscle  remains  contracted  so  long  as 
the  alternating  current  flows  through  it  or  through  its  motor  nerve. 
The  onset  and  the  cessation  of  the  tetanic  muscular  contraction  corre- 
^H>nd  to  the  closure  and  the  opening  of  the  current,  and  are  sudden  and 
hghtning-like.  The  two  poles  of  the  faradic  current  differ  only  in 
their  quantitative  effect,  i.  e.,  the  pole  at  which  the  opening  induction 
current  has  its  cathode  is  somewhat  stronger.  The  faradic  current, 
when  applied  at  some  distance  from  a  motor  point,  produces  a  much 
weaker  contraction  than  when  apphed  directly  to  it.  Qualitatively,  on 
the  contrary,  the  effect  is  identical, 

(6)  Pathologic  Conditiorw 

Reaction  of  Degeneration  (R.  D.), — The  essential  factor  in  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  which  occurs  in  peripheral  and  nuclear  paral- 


(a)  Healthy  giH.     Ca.CC.  decideilty  gi 


(6)  PoHomyelltta  reaction  of  defeoBr»«on.    .in.r.C.  much  greater  thm  Co.C.C    Conlmctiomlow. 

Rg.  395.— Myoersphic  curves  of  »Iv»nio  closure  contmplion  from  »  diiwt  muscular  itimulation 

ID  the  penmeal  region:  (a)7ioimal;  (b)  reactjon  of  degeneration  (taken  [rem  Kut). 

yses  is  the  condition  of  the  muscles  (see  p.  1029  et  seq,  in  regard  to  its 
aignilicance).  This  reaction,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  presents 
very  different  modifications.  The  two  cardinal  symptoms  common 
to  ail  forms  are  the  following : 
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1.  The  essentially  different  reaction  of  the  muscle  to  prolonged  and 
to  transitory  stimulation,  that  is,  to  galvanic  and  faradic.     The  muscle 

Atmphy  und  nudckr  prolirsim- 

tioD  ol  tbe  iDUBcl«-nbcrB.  CirrtuHiH. 


6.       T.      8.       9.      10.      11.     12.     Week. 


i)  Pknlyrii  with  m  nlstfvdy  eaHy  movery  of  the  motility. 


■^ 

■■tion  of         Atropby.  etc..  of 

Motility 

"--^{airr 

«"--{^?IS 

(e)  Irrepkisble  pnrslyiiie.  Diaeppmsnoe  of  motility  pcniala. 
Rr.  396. — Disgrmm  of  the  ooune  at  irnubility  in  peripiiciml  paralyiiB  with  oomplete  kao- 
tjonoTdweae ration:  Tbe  nvy  clmiBcler  of  the  line  vhict  rcpmenta  the  (mlvuiic  irritabiiily 
Bsufieg  that  the  irritability  a  qualitatively  mcdiSed,  i,  t.  then  is  a  R.  D.  When  the  line  ta 
ejen,  the  condition  ii  qualilaliv^  noriMl.  The  aatehclt  marli«  the  return  of  yoluntaty  motility. 
rhe  hisloJogie  changee  in  tha  nerve  and  muBde  are  printed  at  ™ch  sMk?  alwve  the  curve*.  The 
ncureg  above  (he  curve*  correspond  to  the  numbfr  of  weelu  vhich  have  elapKd  sinoe  the  oont 
oftheparalyBii.  The  absdsn-  of  the  later  Foume  o[  the  parslyaiB  had  to  be  ahortened  in  dilTenot 
■■  to  thdr  length  (Erb).       "    "™™  "  "'""■ "  curvai  canno         exae 

either  doea  not  react  at  all  to  the  faradic  current,  or  ita  reaction  ia  very 
much  weaker  than  to  the  galvanic  current.     Dubob's  experiments,  how- 
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ever,  show  that  single  shocks  of  a  very  strong  current  will  often  produce 
&  contraction,  even  where  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  complete.  He 
believes  that  rapidly  succeeding  shocks,  i.  e.,  with  a  freely  vibrating 
hammer,  so  fatigue  the  muscle  that  it  cannot  contract. 

2.  The  contraction  no  longer  exhibits  a  lightning-like  character,  but 
is  alow  and  vermiform.  An  after-contraction  may  sometimes  persist 
after  the  original  effect  has  ceased;  and  in  a  pronounced  example  a 
tetanic  contraction  will  be  excited  which  will  persist  most  of  the  time 
•while  the  current  is  applied. 

The  other  characteristics  of  the  reaction  are  very  variable;  they  will 
be  mentioned  below. 

The  two  peculiarities  just  outlined  are  common  to  all  forms  of  reac- 
tion of  degeneration,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  clinical  expression 
of  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscle  due  to  some  peripheral  lesion. 
(See  p.  1029  et  seq.) 

The  complete  reaction  of  degeneration  may  be  schematically  described 
as  follows: 

Faradic  test:  Excitability  of  the  nerves  lost. 

Faradic  test:  Excitability  of  the  muscles  lost. 

Galvanic  test:  Excitability  of  the  nerves  lost. 

Galvanic  test:  Excitability  of  the  muscles  immediately  after  the 
onset  of  the  paralysis  quantitatively  normal,  later  increased,  and  finally 
often  decidedly  diminished.  The  contraction  is  slow.  Myobradia, 
An.C.C.  is  excited  more  rapidly  than  Ca.C.C,  An.C.C,  >  Ca.C.C,  for 
the  same  current  strength  or  voltage. 

The  myographic  curves  (Fig.  395)  illustrate  these  quantitative 
changes  of  the  muscle  reaction. 

The  duration  of  complete  reaction  of  degeneration  in  i>eripheral 
paralysis  is  very  typical.  It  has  been  studied  thoroughly  in  severe 
facial  paralysis  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  has  been  graphically  represented 
by  Erb  (Fig.  396). 

Mechanical  reaction  of  degeneration,  mentioned  upon  p.  1009,  occurs 
principally  where  there  is  complete  electric  reaction  of  degeneration 
with  increased  irritability. 

Partial  (Incomplete)  Reaction  of  Degeneration. — In  this  form  the 
faradic  and  galvanic  irritability  of  the  nerves  and  the  faradic  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  are  not  lost,  but  merely  diminished.  A  slow  con- 
traction is  ordinarily  caused  only  by  galvanic  excitation  of  the  muscles, 
although  sometimes  faradic  excitation  with  isolated  shocks  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  motor  point  will  produce  the^  same  effect.  A  scheme  of 
the  incomplete  reaction  of  degeneration  follows: 


Irritability  merely  diminished.  ContractionB  not  slower 
except  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  faradic  muscle 
contraction  when  the  motor  point  is  avoided. 


Faradic: 

Nerve 

Muscle. 

Galvanic: 

Nerve. 

Muscle.         Far  from  motor  point  like  the  complete  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. 
The  course  of  an  incomplete  reaction  of  degeneration  in  peripheral  paralyses 
is  represented  in  Fig.  397. 

incomplete  Reaction  of  Degeneration  toUh  Compulsory  Indirect  Sluggish  Con- 
tractions, — ^In  this  form,  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  incomplete  reaction  of 
degeneration,  all  the  contractions  are  slowed,  not  only  those  excited  bv  galvanic 
muscular  stimulation,  but  also  those  excited  by  faradic  stimulation  of  the  muscles 
and  by  faradic  or  ^vanic  stimulation  of  the  nerves. 

65 
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Mixed  Reactuin  of  DegeruTafion. — When  some  of  the  fibers  of  a  muscle  preaerre 
a  normal  reaction,  while  others  present  a  reaction  of  degeneration,  the  rceult  is 
called  a  mired  reaOion  of  degeneratUm.  In  BUch  cases  we  cannot  examine  eacfa 
type  of  GbfT  separately,  so  that  the  resulting  mixed  reaction  is  frequently  difficult 
to  understand,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  pick  out  which  of  the  fibeis  shov  a 
normal  leaction  and  which  a  reaction  of  degeneration.  Many  instances  erf  inoom- 
plete  reaction  of  degeneration  really  belong  to  this  variety. 

Alternating  ConlractUUy. — E.  Rautenberg  has  recently  found  a  rcm&rlLablc 
phenomenon  of  alternating  contractions,  i.  e.,  varying  coarse  and  fine  contraetioa* 
with  an  equal  amount  of  current  in  peripherally  affected  muscles  (muscular  atro- 
phies and  peripheral  palsies)  which  did  not  show  reaction  of  degeneration.  These 
muscles  under  faradic  stimulation  (single  interruptions  and  tetwizing  Rtimulalinn) 
showed  an  abnormal  fatifruc.  the  contraction  during  frequently  repcAtul  titimula- 
tion  diminished  more  qmckly  than  normally,  and  under  certain  conditions  dis- 
appeared entirelv.  Where  a  t«tanizing  stimulation  was  used,  there  appeared  abo 
a  fengthening  of  the  latent  period  of  stimulation.  This  alternation  of  weak  and 
strong  contractions  is  interpreted  by  Rautenbeig  as  a  disturbance  of  contractility 
and  analogous  to  the  pulsus  alternana  of  the  heart.  (See  p.  162.)  lie  does  wjt 
discuss  its  diagnostic  significance  nor  its  presence  in  ditTerent  diseases  of  the  muecka. 

Peculiar  Electric  Reactions  of  Certain  Old  Peripheral  Palsies.— Placnk.' 
and  subsequently  Bernhardt,*  have  described  a  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  in 

Degeoerktlve  stiuphy  ReaeDentioD. 


'e-lemdfandic 
I.  irri  (ability 


gnlanation  of  Fig,  396,     The  fawdid  and  (Ealvanie  IrriUbilitj  of  the  oeneo  and  Uh 

Ubilily  of  the  muscl™  sfB  only  sliKhtly  dinuniahed.     i 

tn  probftbty  abneiit. 


ulioD  ol  dFSMientioo.     9m  th* 
the  oer.«  «.d  f      "       '     " 

rare  cases  observed  as  a  termination  of  severe  peripheral  facial  paL=ie«,  In  ton- 
trast  to  the  usual  findings,  the  electric  reactions  of  the  nerve  muscle  in  some  of  tbne 
old  facial  patsies  reappear,  althoiigh  the  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  remains  per- 
manent. This  plienomenon  is  higiily  interesting  from  a  tlieorctic  standpoint,  and 
the  author  would  regard  It  as  analogous  to  the  behavior  of  tlie  so-called  rnild  peri- 
pheral palsies,  in  which  the  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  e.tists  to§rctJ«r  wHh 
maintainoU  electric  exeitabiUty  of  the  peripheral  parts.  Both  conditions  may  be 
explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  changeB  exist  in  the  peripheral  nen'ps  which 
block  voluntary  impulses,  but  do  not  disturb  the  peripheral  excitability  of  the 
nerve  or  muscle.  In  the  old  palsies  exliibiting  this  phenomenon  there  can  be  m 
doubt  that  peripheral  regeneration  has  taken  place,  but  that  the  blockading  of  tdIub- 
tary  impulses  nevertheless  permanently  remains.  This  is  difficult  to  understand 
if  we  chng  to  the  old  theory  of  the  necessity  of  efferent  irritations  for  the  trophie 
integrity  of  the  ner\'e  muscle.  This  old  theory,  however,  does  not  seem  to  obtain 
in  aU  cases,  sinee  Bethe  has  shown  that,  when  the  union  of  divided  ner^'e-fibers  is 
prevented  in  young  animals,  a  peripheral  regeneration  may  nevertheless  occur,  so 
that  the  nerve-filwrs  regain  tlieir  electric  irritability.  Under  the  conditioBi 
mentioned  above,  reHex  impulses  which  maintain  the  muscle  tonus  and  pre«em 
the  vitality  of  the  nerve  and  muscle  in  the  periphery,  might  also  be  conceived  to 

1  Berlin,  klin.  Woch  ,  1893.  >  Ibid.,  1903. 
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pass  the  oheiacle.  As  far  as  the  author  knows,  this  question  has  not  been  investi- 
gated. 

Myotonic  Reaction  (Erb). — This  occurs  only  in  Thomsen's  disease  (myo- 
tonia congenita).  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  persistence  of  the  contraction 
after  the  cessation  of  the  stimulation.  The  contractions  are  slug^h,  and,  when 
the  0dvanic  current  is  steadily  applied  to  the  muscles,  are  often  characteristically 
rhythmic  and  wave-like  (cEilvanic  myokymia).  Even  very  weak  currents  will  excite 
these  phenomena  (muscle  hyperirritability).  The  anodal  closure  contraction 
(An.C.U.)  of  the  muscle  is  frequently  more  vigorous  than  the  cathodal  closure  (Ca.C.C.). 
Theoretically,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that,  according  to  Panzini  (ref .  in  Sem.  m^., 
1908,  No.  15,  p.  175),  the  muscles  of  new-bom  mammals,  the  normal  muscles  of 
the  toad,  and,  furthermore,  muscles  ^isoned  by  veratin,  digitalin,  hellebore,  oxalic 
acid,  ana  sodium  salts  give  a  myotonic  reaction. 

Neurotonic  Reaction. —  A  few  years  ago  Marina  ^  and  Remak  ^  independently 
described  a  rare  form  of  reaction  which  they  called  neurotonic  reacHon.  Marina 
found  it  in  hysteria^  and  Remak  in  a  case,  in  all  probability,  of  progressive  muscular 
atro^y. 

In  this  reaction,  without  any  increase  of  the  quantitative  TniniTniim  irritability, 
anodal  opening  contraction  appears  very  early  from  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  but 
not  of  the  muscle.  There  is  also  a  sp)ecial  tendency  of  the  nerve  to  cathodal  closure 
and  anodal  opening  tetanus.  The  closure  tetanus  can  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
openinjg  of  the  current,  and  the  faradic  tetanus  of  the  nerve  persists  after  stopping 
the  stimulation.  These  characteristic  phenomena  depend  essentially  upon  nerve 
irritation,  and  they  cannot  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  muscle. 

Reaction  in  Tetany  and  Spasmophilia. — A  quantitative  increase  of  the  elec- 
tric irritability  of  the  nerve-trunks  is  usually  found  in  these  conditions,  although 
it  does  not  affect  the  muscle,  or,  at  least,  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent.  The 
quality  of  the  reaction  of  the  nerve  is  frequently,  tnough  not  constantly,  altered, 
e.  g.f  a  neurotonic  reaction  appears  with  a  tendency  to  anodal  opening  ana  cathodal 
closure  tetanus  and  a  prolongation  of  the  contraction.  The  essential  difference  is 
that  in  tetany,  as  contrasted  with  neurotonic  reaction  proper,  a  quantitative  increase 
of  irritability  accompanies  the  qualitative  chang^es.  The  electric  reactions  of  tetany 
are  also  found  in  the  eclampsias  of  little  children.  These  conditions,  including 
spasmus  glottidis,  have,  therefore,  imder  the  name  of  spasmophiha,  been  brought 
into  close  relationship  with  tetany  or  disturbances  of  the  fimction  of  the  parathyroids. 
When  utilizing  this  reaction  for  the  diagnosis  of  spasmophiha  in  little  children,  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat,  on  accoimt  of  the  thickness  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  a 
stronger  current  must  be  employed  for  them  than  is  usualhr  necessary  for  adults. 

dharacteristic  Reaction  in  Certain  Traumatic  Neuroses. — Rumpf  ^  has 
used  the  term  "traiunatic  reaction"  for  this  peculiar  phenomenon.  For  some  time 
after  the  cessation  of  a  vigorous  faradic  stimulation  the  muscle  will  exhibit  a  charac- 
teristic fluctuating  movement,  made  up  of  alternating  fibrillary  and  clonic  contrac- 
tions (faradic  myokymia).  In  certam  cases  these  complex  results  occur  even 
during  the  stimulation.  Each  contraction  may  spread  from  the  muscle  which  is 
directly  stimulated  and  become  generaUzed.  In  these  patients  similar  appearances 
are  observed  to  follow  vigorous  efforts  and  the  action  of  cold.  (See  p.  957,  Fibrillary 
Contractions  in  the  Healthy.) 

Myasthenic  Reaction. — A  peculiar  electric  condition  of  the  affected  parts 
accompanies  myasthenia  gravis  pseudoparolytica  or  asthenic  bulbar  paralysiSf  as  the 
disease  is  usually  called.  It  was  first  described  by  Jolly.^  When  a  tetanic  induc- 
tion current  is  permitted  to  act  upon  a  muscle,  whether  directly  or  through  the 
nerve,  the  contraction  gradually  diminishes  and  finally  disappears.  This  electric 
phenomenon  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  pathologic  fatigue  of  the  muscle  after 
voluntary  impulses,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  disease,  and  it  represents  a 
higher  degree  of  the  faradic  "  fatigue"  than  can  be  demonstrated  in  health  or  especi- 
ally in  paralyzed  muscles.  A  similar  phenomenon  can  be  elicited  experimentally 
im  muscles  poisoned  with  protoveratrin.*  The  myasthenic  reaction  (diminution 
of  contraction  with  increasing  fatigue)  is  seen  usually  with  a  tetanizing  current  only, 
not  with  single  interruptions.     E.  Rautenberg  has  recently  described  •  a  number 

*  See  Neurol.  Centralbl.,  1896,  No.  17.  Marina's  older  publications  upon  this 
subject  are  mentioned  here.  ^  Neurol.  Centralbl.,  1896,  No.  13. 

»  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1890,  No.  9,  p.  165. 

*  Berlin.  Idin.  Woch.,  1895,  vol.  i,  p.  2,  et  seq. 

^  Prognosis  will  be  discussed  separately  upon  p.  819,  et  seq. 

*  Deut.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med.,  1908,  vol.  xciii. 
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of  new  and  interesting  phenomena  in  myasthenia.  1 .  The  muscle  shows  a  remarkably 
sluggish  reaction  (myobradia)  similar  to  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  At  tbe 
commencement  of  the  stimulation  with  short  tetanizing  currents  the  height  of  the 
curve  increases  gradually,  just  as  in  a  normal  muscle  (''steps"  of  Bowditch).  2. 
Under  continued  stimulation  the  curve  becomes  progressively  lower  and  more  sluggif^h 
(true  myasthenic  reaction).  3.  In  this  stage  of  fatigue  the  contractions  are  of 
unequal  form  and  height  and  often  of  a  peculiar  behavior,  in  that  the  muscle  becomes 
more  and  more  emancipated  from  the  stimulation,  the  contraction  becomingat 
first  delayed  and  finally  quite  independent  of  the  stimulation  (myautonomy).  The 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows:  4.  The  muscle  is  unable  to  reqx>Dd 
to  more  frequent  stimulations  by  superposition  of  contractions,  as  a  normal  muscle 
does,  so  tliat  the  number  of  stimulations  to  which  it  is  able  to  respiond  with  the 
regular  contractions  is  limited  by  the  length  of  the  contraction;  and  5.  As  soon  as  the 
muscle  is  stimulated  by  more  than  two  or  three  short  tetanizing  or  four  or  five  very 
powerful  stimulations  to  the  second,  even  in  the  fatigue  stage,  it  enters  into  a  sta^ 
of  irritation  and  contracts  rhythmically.  In  this  stage  the  muscle  no  longer  shows 
a  diminution  of  the  contraction,  a  true  myasthenic  reaction.  The  contractions 
are,  however,  even  more  sluggish  than  usual.  6.  In  this  staee  the  muscle  has 
become  refractory  toward  other,  including  much  more  powerfm,  stimulations.  7. 
The  muscle  having  once  reached  this  st-age,  sometimes  a  lessened  or  altered  fre- 
quency of  stimulation  will  suffice  to  maintain  it  in  this  state  of  irritation.  One  or 
two  contractions  may  even  take  place  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation,  the  state 
of  irritation  persisting  after  the  stimulation.  This  last-named  phenomenon  of 
muscle  autonomy  is  not  identical  with  the  myokymia,  which  appears  in  myotonia 
and  traumatic  neurosis.  (See  p.  1027.)  It  is  not  a  muscle-wave,  but  a  powerful 
rhythmic  contraction  of  the  whole  muscle,  with  a  complete  emancipation  of  the 
same  from  the  stimulation;  in  other  words,  a  behavior  which  suggests  that  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  Rautenbeig,  in  closing,  points  out  that  these  phenomena  are  not 
constant  in  myasthenia.  The  author  has  seen  the  same  manifestations  in  a  case 
of  alcoholic  neuritis. 

4.  DIAGNOSTIC    SIGNIFICANCE    OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ELECTRIC  REACTIONS" 

The  myotonic,  neurotonic,  "  traumatic,"  and  tetany  or  spasmophilia 
reactions  have  been  sufficiently  described  above,  and,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  each  is  limited  to  its  corresponding  disease. 

In  psychic  or  hysteric  paralysis  the  electric  irritability  remains  nor- 
mal. This  is  also  a  general  rule  for  all  paralyses  which  depend  upon 
a  lesion  of  the  voluntary  tracts  above  the  nucleus,  i.  c,  above  the  gray 
anterior  horn  {cerebral  hemiplegias ,  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord). 
Sometimes,  however,  in  these  cases,  especially  if  the  paralysis  has  per- 
sisted for  some  time,  the  electric  irritability  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  condition  during  the  first  few  days  following  a  peripheral  pat' 
alysis  (see  Figs.  396  and  397),  and  that  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  milder  forms,  will  illustrate  very  typically  a  simple  diminution  in 
the  electric  irritability.  Diminished  irritability  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  electric  exhaustibility,  which  is  manifest  by  the  de- 
cidedly lessened  response  or  absence  of  response  during  a  long-continued 
repeated  stimulation  to  currents  which  at  first  induced  vigorous  con- 
tractions. When  the  peripheral  interruption  of  conduction  is  complete, 
i.  e.f  when  the  paralysis  is  severe,  reaction  of  degeneration  will  generally 
take  the  place  of  simple  diminution  of  irritabiUty. 

Some  cases  of  polyneuritis  and  of  lead-poisoning  furnish  striking 
exceptions  to  the  above  statements.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  the 
expected  reaction  of  degeneration,  not  only  is  the  irritabiUty  diminished, 
but  the  diminution  is  so  pronounced  that  even  direct  contact  of  the 
galvanic  current  excites  no  response.  This  proves  that  in  these  cases 
the  muscles  are  affected  by  the  toxins  directly,  and  not  alone  through 

^  The  electric  diagnostic  prognosis  has  a  special  chapter,  p.  1031. 
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involvement  of  the  nerve.  In  fact,  there  are  many  other  reasons  for  such 
a  hypothesis.  This  supposition  is  most  probable  in  those  cases  which 
recover,  despite  a  marked  diminution  of  the  direct  galvanic  muscular 
irritability.  In  curable  cases  of  pol)rneuriti8  and  lead-poisoning,  how- 
ever, the  disappearance  of  the  galvanic  irritability,  especially  if  it  occur 
late  in  the  disease,  must  be  regarded  as  the  terminal  stage  of  R.  D., 
and  the  expression  of  definite  secondary  degeneration  of  the  muscle. 
(See  Fig.  396  c,  p.  1024.) 

In  the  myopathic  forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  simple  dimi- 
nution of  electric  irritability  is  the  rule. 

A  simple  increase  of  electric  irritability  is  a  comparatively  rare 
phenomenon.  It  is  seen  in  very  recent  neuritic  paralyses  and  in  tetany, 
or  in  that  condition  probably  near  akin  to  it — the  so-called  spasmophilia 
of  young  children.  (See  p.  1027.)  It  then  depends  chiefly  upon  nerve 
excitabmty.  Increased  excitability  of  the  nerve  or  muscle,  with  coinci- 
dent qualitative  change,  should  not  be  confused  with  such  a  condition. 
(Reaction  of  Degeneration,  Myotonic  Reaction,  Tetanic  Reaction,  see 
above.) 

The  various  alterations  in  the  reaction  of  degeneration  (in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term)  occur  only  in  cases  in  which  the  muscle  is  affected 
by  a  break  in  conduction  between  it  and  its  so-called  trophic  center* 
(situated  in  the  nucleus,  i.  e.,  in  the  anterior  horns),  or  where  a  lesion 
of  the  center  itself  occurs,  or  where  the  muscle  is  primarily  degenerated. 
The  degeneration  of  the  muscle,  and  with  it  the  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion, may  be  absent,  even  when  the  lesion  is  so  situated,  provided  it 
be  slight  and  transitory.  Degenerative  changes  in  the  muscle  are 
found  in  all  instances  of  reaction  of  degeneration,  and,  in  fact,  seem  to 
be  the  physiologic  expression  of  such  a  reaction.  If  complete,  the 
degeneration  also  spreads  to  the  nerve.  A  partial  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  which  is  observed  in  a  moderately  severe  dis- 
turbance of  conduction,  is  a  sign  of  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle  with 
normal,  or,  at  most,  only  slightly  degenerated,  nerves.  The  retention 
of  nerve  irritability  in  partial  reactions  of  degeneration  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  medullary  sheaths. 

The  most  frequent  lesions  which  produce  the  various  types  of  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  are,  therefore,  nuclear  or  peripheral  paralyses. 
The  spinal  and  the  neuritic  muscular  atrophies  also  often  lead  to  partial 
reactions  of  degeneration.  Yet  numerous  variations  in  the  electric 
reactions  occur  in  individual  cases  of  these  muscular  atrophies,  because 
in  them,  as  contrasted  with  actual  paralyses,  each  fiber  is  successively 
and,  in  a  certain  measure,  individually  diseased.  Therefore  each 
muscle  we  examine  contains  a  series  of  fibers  in  different  conditions  of 
irritability,  and  the  resulting  reaction  will  depend  upon  whether  seriously 
injured,  slightly  affected,  or  intact  fibers  predominate.  In  spinal  and 
neuritic  muscular  atrophies  a  mixed  reaction  is  the  rule,  whereas  a  partial 
or  complete  reaction  of  degeneration  is  much  commoner  in  peripheral 
palsies. 

Many  cases,  however,  of  spinal  or  neuritic  muscular  atrophies  show 
absolutely  no  signs  of  reaction  of  degeneration  as,  e.  g.j  if  the  fibers 
which  are  seriously  affected  be  very  rapidly  and  quite  completely 
destroyed,  so  that  the  reaction  to  stimulation  actually  comes  from 
intact  fibers  or  from  those  only  slightly  affected,  and  is  merely  quanti- 
*  See  p.  1001,  note  1,  for  the  significance  of  the  trophic  character  of  this  center. 
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tatively  diminished.  We  might  call  this  result,  which  is  by  no  meazis 
uncommon  in  spinal  and  neuritic  muscular  atrophies,  a  sort  of  latent  re- 
action of  degeneration.  The  same  peculiarity  is  presented  in  buUxir 
paralysis  J  which  in  its  origin  is  identical  with  the  spinal  form  of  muscu^ 
lar  aJtrophy  and  with  the  closely  related  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 
Reaction  of  degeneration  may  or  may  not  be  present.  The  myopathic 
forms  of  muscular  atrophy  exhibit  similar  variations.  Althou^  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  most  cases  exhibit  no  R.  D.,  still  a  suggestion  of 
such  a  reaction  may  occasionally  occur  even  in  the  myopathic  forma. 
This  apparent  inconsistency  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  many 
seriously  affected  fibers  which  still  react  to  stimulation  at  the  time  of 
the  examination.  If  many  such  fibers  be  present,  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion will  result;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibers  are  quickly  destroywi, 
the  normal  or  simply  diminished  reaction  of  the  unaffected  fibers  will 
persist.  The  occurrence  of  such  variations  (t.  €.,  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion in  purely  myopathic  forms,  and,  conversely,  its  absence  in  spinal 
and  neuritic  forms  of  muscular  atrophies)  shows  that  we  must  not  rely 
upon  the  electric  examination  to  decide  the  form  of  the  musculf^ 
atrophy,  but  turn  to  other  clinical  evidence,  such  as  heredity,  age,  mode 

of  extension  of  the  disease,  etc. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  much 
more  important'  for  diagnosis  to  demonstrate  that  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  than  that  it  is  absent. 
A  positive  reaction  of  degeneration  (this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  law  in  electrodiagnosis)  absolyidy  ex- 
cludes a  central  or  supranuclear  origin  for  the  disease. 
The  absence  of  reaction  of  degeneration,  however,  e\'en 
if  we  except  the  cases  where  the  lesion  is  too  sli^t  to 
produce  it,  does  not  always  permit  the  exclusion  of  a 
nuclear  or  subnuclear  cause  of  disease. 

There  is  another  diflSculty  which  makes  it  some- 
times impossible  to  recognize  reaction  of  degeneration, 
even  when  the  muscles  are  totally  paralyzed  from  peri- 
pheral lesion.  This  is  the  greatly  diminished  mus- 
cular excitability,  even  to  the  galvanic  current,  in  the 
late  stages  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Frequently 
Fig.  308.  the  batteries  are  either  too  weak  to  excite  contrac- 

tions, or  so  strong  a  current  is  required  that  either  the 
pain  or  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  current  upon  the  skin  prevents 
the  examination.  Such  an  exceptionally  diminished  irritability  should 
be  considered  for  clinical  purposes  as  practically  equivalent  to  the 
reaction  of  degeneration.  (See  p.  1029,  Direct  Injury  to  the  Muscles  by 
the  Toxins.) 

We  can  sometimes  utilize  an  electric  examination  to  locate  some 
obstruction  to  conduction  in  a  peripheral  nerve  (Fig.  398).  If  some 
obstruction  to  the  conduction,  i,  e.,  some  injury,  occur  at  c,  no  con- 
traction will  result  from  a  stimulation  between  a  and  c,  but  will  from 
one  between  c  and  6.  In  this  way  the  lesion  can  be  localized  at  r,  pro- 
vided the  nerve  is  accessible  to  examination  throughout  a  considerable 
extent  of  its  course.  The  test  will  fail,  of  course,  if  c  6  be  no  longer 
capable  of  being  stimulated,  e.  ^.,  in  a  severe  degenerative  lesion  where 
the  nerve  below  c  soon  loses  its  irritability,  and  will  be  successful  only 
in  a  comparatively  fresh  or  mild  paralysis  in  which  there  is  at  least  a 
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partial  reaction  of  degeneration.  This  condition  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  so-called  '*  drunkard's  paralysis"  or  **  sleep  paralysis"  of  the  mus- 
culospiral  nerve,  in  which  we  can  sometimes  locate  the  injury  at  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  radial  nerve,  because  ordinarily  the  radial  nerve 
can  be  stimulated  directly  above  this  point,  i.  e.,  in  the  axilla,  or,  for 
the  supinator  longus,  at  Erb's  point.     (See  note  to  Fig.  391.) 

5-  PROGNOSTIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  REACTION 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  to  base  the  prognosis  upon 
the  alteration  in  the  electric  reaction  without  at  the  same  time  heeding 
Other  facts,  especially  the  anatomic  diagnosis,  e.  g.,  a  rheumatic  facial 
paralysis,  even  with  a  typical  reaction  of  degeneration,  frequently 
recovers;  whereas  a  cerebral  hemiplegia  with  perfectly  normal  electric 
reaction  is  often  incurable.  Again,  a  myopathic  muscular  atrophy 
with  normal  electric  reaction  is  no  less  incurable  than  a  spinal  mus- 
cular atrophy  with  reaction  of  degeneration.  Many  similar  instances 
could  be  mentioned. 

At  the  same  time  electrodiagnosis  is  often  of  incalculable  value  in 
determining  the  prognosis,  provided  that  we  limit  the  comparison  of 
the  electric  examinations  to  cases  of  the  same  type,  and  draw  our 
conclusions  only  after  several  careful  examinations  repeated  at  con- 
^derable  intervals  of  time.     A  few  examples  will  make  this  evident. 

Rheumatic  facial  paralysisy  which  Erb  has  studied  so  carefully  in 
regard  to  the  sequence  of  its  electric  reactions,  supplies  us  with  an 
excellent  example  of  the  prognostic  value  of  the  electric  examination. 
If  in  this  disease  reaction  of  degeneration  can  still  be  demonstrated 
after  about  fourteen  days,  it  is  evident,  from  the  diagram  upon  p.  1024, 
that  at  least  some  months,  or  under  some  conditions  even  as  much  as  a 
year,  will  elapse  before  perfect  recovery  will  ensue,  or  the  case  may  be 
mcurable.  If  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days  no  more  pronounced 
alterations  of  the  electric  excitability  occur,  the  paralysis  is  slight 
and  may  recover  in  a  few  weeks.  If  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days 
only  a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration  occur,  we  can  count  upon  recov- 
ery in  eight  to  nine  weeks  (according  to  the  scheme.  Fig.  397).  If 
the  affection  be  severe  and  associated  with  reaction  of  degeneration,  a 
single  electric  examination  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether  it  is 
curable  or  not.  We  must  follow  the  entire  course  of  the  electric  changes. 
If  after  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  weeks  we  can  determine  no  return 
of  the  motility  and  no  improvement  in  the  electric  irritability,  or 
perhaps  a  still  further  impairment,  the  prognosis  would  be  very  grave 
indeed  (Fig.  396  c).  Conversely,  the  slightest  improvement  in  the 
electric  reaction,  viz.,  an  increase  of  the  galvanic  irritability  in  the 
nerve  or  the  muscle  supplied  by  it,  or  even  cessation  of  its  further  depres- 
sion, is  of  favorable  significance. 

The  above-mentioned  prognostic  laws  apply  only  to  those  peripheral 
paralyses  which,  Uke  a  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  owe  their  existence  to 
a  single  injury,  i.  e.,  whose  anatomic  causes  neither  persist  nor  progress. 
It  would  be  obviously  illogical  to  apply  this  law  to  other  types  of  facial 
paralysis,  such  as  a  paralysis  caused  by  a  tumor  or  by  an  osteitis  of  the 
petrous  bone,  or  even  to  the  facial  paralysis  of  a  bulbar  palsy.  The 
distmction  is  that  the  rheumatic  facial  paralysis  tends  to  recover, 
whereas  these  others  tend  to  persist  and  progress. 

The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis  (poliomyelitis 
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acuta)  is  also  very  materially  assisted  by  the  results  of  an  electric 
examination.  For,  just  as  in  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  the  cause  is  in 
operation  but  a  short  time;  even  in  the  very  severe  cases  of  polio- 
myelitis the  cause  persists  and  progresses  for  only  a  few  weeks,  and 
after  that  the  disease  itself  is  stationary.  If  after  fourteen  days  to 
three  weeks  no  reaction  of  degeneration  can  be  detected  in  certain  of 
the  affected  muscles,  we  can  safely  apply  the  same  prognostic  law  to 
them  that  we  have  just  mentioned  for  a  rheumatic  facial  palsy.  Reac- 
tion of  degeneration  is,  however,  a  much  more  serious  sign  in  polio- 
myeUtis  than  it  is  in  a  rheumatic  facial  palsy,  for  experience  has  taught 
us  that  in  infantile  paralysis  those  muscles  which  show  reaction  of  de- 
generation never  recover.  The  reason  is  probably  that  the  lesion  is  lo- 
cated in  the  central  organs,  which  have  Uttle  or  no  recuperative  power. 

With  lead  palsy  reaction  of  degeneration  almost  always  appears 
promptly,  or,  at  least,  a  pronounced  diminution  of  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility to  the  galvanic  current  (see  pp.  1029  and  1031)  promptly  results; 
either  effect  is  equally  significant  from  the  prognostic  standpoint.  If 
no  pronounced  decrease  m  the  electric  excitability  occur  some  time 
after  the  onset  of  a  lead  palsy,  the  prognosis  will  be  favorable,  just  as 
in  the  rheumatic  facial  palsies.  In  lead  paralysis,  however,  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  unfavorable  in  the  appearance  of  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion or  in  the  pronounced  diminution  of  electric  irritability  mentioned 
above.  Only  examinations  repeated  at  considerable  intervals  suffice 
to  determine  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  lead  paralysis  with  reaction  of 
degeneration.  If  the  reaction  constantly  progress,  the  prognosis  is 
grave;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  remain  the  same,  the  prognosis  is  less 
serious;  and  if  it  evidently  improve,  the  prognosis  is  favorable;  for 
experience  has  taught  us  that  when  once  an  improvement  commences 
in  a  lead  paralysis,  it  almost  always  proceeds  to  complete  recovery, 
and  that  partial  recoveries  are  much  less  common.  The  same  is  found 
in  polyneuritic  and  diphtheric  paralyses. 

We  scarcely  need  mention  that  in  polyneuritis  there  is  a  very  decided 
tendency  to  recover  just  as  soon  as  the  determining  causes  stop;  and, 
of  course,  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  result  of  electric  examination,  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  making  the  prognosis,  which  must  always  be  deter- 
mined separately  for  each  individual  muscle,  and  not  for  aU  those 
affected. 

In  central  paralyses  due  to  lesions  in  the  supranuclear  neurons,  the 
results  of  electric  examination  are  of  less  prognostic  significance  than 
in  disturbances  due  to  lesions  of  the  peripheral  neurons.  For  the  electric 
irritability  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  much  fdtered  in  these  cases,  even  when 
the  prognosis  has  from  the  onset  been  grave.  However,  an  unfavorable 
prognosis  should  be  given  in  disease  dependent  upon  central  lesions 
(cerebral  hemiplegias,  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord)  which  lead  to  a 
pronounced  depression  of  the  electric  irritability,  because  they  point 
to  a  decided  secondary  involvement  of  the  peripheral  motor  neurons. 
This  ill  effect  may  be  combated  up  to  a  certain  point  by  appropriate 
electric  treatment. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  OF  ELECTROMOTOR  EFFECTS  IN  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

There  are  many  interesting  physiologic  observations  on  the  manifestatioiis 
of  the  electromotor  force  in  the  organism  during  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions.    Probably  the  best  known  are  the  negative  current  vibrations  set  up  in  an 
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irritated  nerve.     Some  of  these  may  be  demonstrated  on  the  living  human  body, 
especially  the  currents  flowing  synchronously  with  cardiac  activity  (Waller),  and 
also  those  currents  which  may  oe  produced  by  muscular  contractions,  although 
these  are  probably  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands, 
rather  than  to  muscular  action  itself.    More  recently,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  employ  the  electric  phenomenon  of  the  cardiac  activity  as  a  physiologic  and 
clinical  method  of  examination  in  the  form  of  an  electric  cardiograph,  but  the  in- 
struments necessary  for  this  kind  of  an  examination  are  so  compficated  and  the 
examination  itself  is  so  delicate  and  tedious  that  it  has  so  far  received  no  general 
recognition.    The  so-called  psychogalvanic  reflex  phenomenon  has  a  better  out- 
look for  practical  use.    This  phenomenon  was  first  studied  by  Fer^,  Tarchanow, 
Sticker,  and  Sommer,  but  latterly  has  been  more  carefully  mvestigated  and  de- 
scribed by  Veraguth.     It  consists  essentially  of  two  manifestations:  If  two  electrodes 
be  placecl  upon  two  areas  on  the  body  surface  and  a  weak  galvanic  current,  whose 
strength  is  measured  by  a  very  sensitive  coil  galvanometer  be  passed  throuj^h  the 
body,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  foimd  to  sink  at  the  moment  when  the  individual 
receives  a  sensory  stimulation,  either  because  of  increased  resistance  or  because 
of  the  generation  of  a  new  opposing  electromotor  force,  sufficient  to  be  recorded 
in  a  galvanometer.     Secondly,  if  the  electrodes  be  applied  to  the  skin  without 
current,  there  appears  at  the  time  of  the  sensory  stimulation  enough  current  to 
cause  a  movement  of  the  galvanometer.    The  psychogalvanic  reflex  3iows  a  latent 
period  of  several  seconds.     Veraguth  concludes  from  this  that  it  is  not  really  the 
eflfect  of  an  altered  contact  in  consequence  of  a  reflex  movement  of  the  individual. 
He  believes  that  it  is   probably  connected  with  the  function  of  the  skin-glands, 
since  he  found  that  local  poisoning  of  the  cutaneous  glands  with  atropin  interferes 
with  the  phenomenon.     This  expbnation  agrees  with  the  theory  of  physiol^ists, 
that  cutaneous  currents  are  set  free  by  the  activity  of  the  skin-glands.     (See  Tiger- 
stedt,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic,  1905.)     Veragutn  has  found  that  the  psychogal- 
vanic reflex  phenomenon  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  eflfect   of  the  sen- 
sory stimulation.      For  example,  an  audutory  impression  without  much  effect,  i.  e, 
an  unimportant  sentence  spoken  tx>  the  individual,  does  not  affect  the  galvanometer; 
on  the  other  hand,  sounds   which  possess  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  effect  upon 
the  individual  do'.    The  psychogalvanic  reflex  phenomenon  will  probably  attam  a 
practical  value  by  enablmg  us  to  control  disturbances  of  sensibility  oDJectively. 
Veraguth  found  that  an  irritation  of  certain  cutaneous  areas  which  are  anesthetic 
bc^^use  of  a  lesion  of  p)eripheral  sensory  nerves  produces  no  psychogalvanic  reflex, 
but  that  in  ^steric  anesthesias,  irritation  of  the  anesthetic  parts  causes  this  reflex 
to  appear.     This  fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  perception  of  the  sen- 
soiy  irritation  which  is  otherwise  decisive  for  the  intensity  of  the  phenomenon  is 
lacking  in  hysteric  sensory  disturbances,  as  well  as  in  a  peripheral  disturbance  of 
sensibflity.    The  practical  application  of  these  experiments  demands  certain  special 
precautionary  measures  which  cannot  be  discussea  here. 

B.  SPEaAL  PART 

L  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CRANIAL  NERVES 

In  examining  the  cranial  nerves,  the  most  convenient  and  logical 
plan  is  to  take  them  up  one  after  the  other  in  their  anatomic  sequence. 
In  the  case  of  the  nerves  to  the  ocular  muscles,  it  is,  however,  more 
practical  to  examine  them  all  together,  beginning  with  the  third  pair — 
the  oculomotor. 

FIRST  CRANIAL  NERVE  j   OLFACTORY 

To  test  this  nerve  we  employ  substances  with  different  odors,  ^uch 
as  cologne,  asafetida,  oil  of  anise.  We  request  the  patient  to  smell 
each  of  them,  closing  first  one  nostril  and  then  the  other.  It  is  con- 
venient to  test  the  trigeminus  at  the  same  time,  employing  for  this 
purpose  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  two  sides  should  be  tested 
separately.  If  any  differences  be  observed,  we  must  not  attribute 
them  to  the  olfactory  or  the  trigeminus  until  we  have  convinced  our- 
selves by  a  careful  rhinoscoj)ic  examination  that  they  do  not  depend 
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Upon  a  local  alteration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Disturbances  of 
smell  are  very  frequently  due  to  a  unilateral  or  bilateral  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  which  either  injures  the  olfactory  nervT- 
endings  or  interferes  with  the  entrance  of  the  odorous  vapors  by  narrow- 
ing the  nasal  cavity. 

Among  other  conditions,  cerebral  pressure  may  ^nerally  produce 
a  paralysis  of  the  olfactory,  and,  according  to  Huguemn,  have  the  same 
significance  as  choked  disk.  A  unilateral  diminution  of  smell,  pro- 
vided no  local  cause  exists  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  appears 
most  frequently  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  hemianesthesias  of  hysteria 
and  of  the  traumatic  neuroses.  It  is  purely  functional.  The  so-caUed 
capsular  hemianest?iesia,  which  depends  upon  lesions  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  internal  capsule,  is  not  ordinarily  associated  with  any  dis- 
turbance of  smell.  (See  p.  1090.)  The  olfactometer,  constructed  for 
physiologic  examinations,  has  very  little  clinical  utiUty,  because  only 
the  gross  changes,  easily  demonstrated  without  any  instrument,  are  of 
any  diagnostic  miportance. 

SECOND  CRANIAL  NERVE;    OPTIC 

1.  Determination  of  Acuity  of  Central  Vision. — Snellen's, 
Pfliiger's,  or  Steiger's  well-known  test-types  are  the  most  convenient 
and  suitable  for  testing  the  acuity  of  central  vision.  Landolt's  new 
vision  tests  are  more  conveniently  carried  about,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  for  examining  patients  in  bed.  Errors  of  refraction  must  first 
be  corrected.  Ophthalmologic  text-books  must  be  consulted  for  more 
exact  directions.  We  should  remember,  however,  that  even  if  the 
acuity  of  vision  be  normal,  we  cannot  absolutely  conclude  the  existence 
of  pronounced  changes  of  the  retina  or  of  the  optic  nerve,  so  that  an 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  essential  (retinal  hemorrhages,  retinit^i 
choked  disk,  optic  atrophy). 

2.  Testing  the  Field  of  Vision. — We  employ  the  perimeter  (Fi§. 
399)  to  determine  accurately  the  field  of  vision;  to  demonstrate  hemi- 
opia  and  other  visual  defects  (as  central  scotomata,  quadrant  defects, 
and  quadrant  anopsia);  to  establish  the  existence  of  unilateral  or 
bilateral  limitations  of  the  visual  field,  such  as  accompany  hysteria  and 
other  neuroses,  especially  the  so-called  traumatic  neuroses,  as  well  as  to 
show  the  frequently  associated  fatigue  of  the  retina.  Books  upon  oph- 
thalmology must  be  consulted  for  the  technical  application  of  this  instru- 
ment. 

We  can  determine  the  visual  field  approximately  by  a  ver\'  simple 
procedure.  The  patient,  with  his  left  eye  closed,  sits  opposite  the 
examiner.  The  latter  closes  his  right  eye.  The  patient's  right  eye  and 
the  examiner's  left  eye  are  now  fixed  upon  each  other;  the  examiner 
then  moves  his  finger  in  a  frontal  plane  midway  between  the  two  eyes, 
from  the  periphery  into  the  field  of  vision.  He  can  then  directlv  com- 
pare the  patient's  field  of  vision  with  his  own.  Of  course,  the  distance 
of  the  finger  from  each  eye  should  be  exactly  alike.  With  but  one  eye,  it 
is  difficult  to  be  accurate  about  this  distance,  so  that  it  is  advisable  for 
the  examiner  to  orient  himself  by  opening  the  closed  eye  from  time  to 
time.  Pronounced  defects  in  the  visual  field  are,  according  to  the 
author's  experience,  easily  recognized  by  this  method. 

Significance  of  Scotomata  or  Defects  in  the  Visv^  Field, — Dufour  wafl 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  great  difference  between  "not  seeing" 
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(vi^on  Dulle)  and  "seeing  indistinctly"  (vision  obscure).  If  the  visual 
<jefect  conaistB  of  a  simple  lack  of  perception  (not  seeing),  without 
obscuration  of  the  affected  areas  in  the  visual  field,  the  trouble  must 
be  attributed  to  a  functional  or  anatomic  lesion  of  the  visual  center 
in  the  cortex.  Very  likely  the  patient  appreciates  it  for  the  first  time 
during  the  examination.  Should  the  patient,  on  tlie  contrary,  complain 
that  the  defect  in  the  visual  field  does  not  appear  to  be  complete, 
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but  merely  an  obscured  area  (in  which  ease  the  patient  is  annoyed 
by  this  condition  aad  is  conscious  of  it),  we  should  then  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  visual  center  is  intact,  and  that  the  visual  defect  depends 
upon  some  involvement  of  the  visual  conducting  apparatus,  either  of  the 
refracting  media,  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  the  optic  tract,  or  the  visual 
fibers.  "Seeing  indistinctly"  is  nothing  more  than  the  reaction  of  the 
intact  visual  centers  to  a  faulty  transmission  of  optical  impulses ;  whereas 
"not  seeing"  is  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  visual  perception  of  the 
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object  in  question,  and  naturally  it  occurs  only  in  functional  distuibance^ 
or  anatomic  lesions  of  the  viiiuai  center.  This  distinction  between  ~aui 
seeing"  and  "  seeing  indistinctly  "  is  of  special  importance  in  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  between  central  and  peripheral  herrdopia.  Thus,  the 
observation  that  the  hemiopic  scotoma  in  scintillating  scotoma  or  in 
ophthalmic  migrain  is  an  absolute  defect  and  not  an  obscuration  of  the 
visual  field  entirely  agrees  with  the  supposition  (probable  from  other 
reasons)  that  the  process  is  central  and  located  in  the  cortex.  [See 
p.  981.) 

Lejl  Right 


Fii.  400,— Diacnun  of  the  oouree  of  th»  optic  fibers. 

Visital  Color  Fields. — We  are  often  assisted  in  the  diagnoffls  of 
hysteric  and  other  neurotic  conditions  by  determining  the  visual  color 
fields.  These  are  frequently  contracted  and  their  sequence  disturbed. 
The  visual  field  for  blue  is  normally  the  largest;  but  in  the  above 
affections  we  frequently  find  that  other  colors  overlap  its  borders. 
The  text-books  upon  eye  diseases  show  how  to  determme  these  con- 
ditions by  means  of  the  perimeter. 

Compare  section  4  for  the  topographic  diagnostic  significance  of 
defects  m  the  field  of  vision. 

3.  Ophthalmoscopic  Examination  (see  p.  907  et  seq.). 

4.  Topographic  Diagnosis  of  Lesions  in  the  Course  of  the 
Optic  Fibers. — Fig.  400  represents  diagrammatically  the  course  of 
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the  optic  fibers  from  the  retina  to  the  occipital  lobes.  The  fibers  arising 
from  homonymous  retinal  halves  form  the  optic  tract  by  a  semi- 
decuLssation  at  the  chiasm.  Then  they  proceed,  in  part  directly,  but 
mostly  indirectly,  through  the  so-called  primary  optic  centers  to  the 
occipital  cortex. 

Without  further  explanation,  the  diagram  (Fig.  400)  makes  it  plain 
th&t  a  focal  lesion  (a)  of  the  optic  nerve  will  cause  imilateral  blindness; 
a  lesion  (b  or  c)  in  ifront  or  behind  the  chiasm  will  cut  off  the  nasal 
halves  of  the  retina  and  produce  a  temporal  hemiopia;  a  lesiom  at  d,  e, 
or  /  will  cut  off  both  left-sided  retinal  halves  and  produce  a  homony- 
mous right-sided  hemiopia. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  defects  of  the  visual  fields  in  hemiopia  that  the  point 
of  fixation  *  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  represented  in  both  optic  tracts,  and 
therefore  in  both  hemispheres,  by  the  overlapping  of  fibers  on  the  boundaries  of 
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¥\f^.  401. — Grasaet's  modification  of  the  preceding  diagram:  The  optic  fiben  are  depicted  for 
mmpliaty  salce,  as  if  they  were  uninterrupted,  without  intercalation  of  the  primary  optic 
centers. 

both  halves  of  the  visual  fields.  Consequently,  in  the  clinical  picture  of  hemiopia 
the  acuity  of  central  vision  need  not  necessarily  be  impaired.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
turbance may  be  so  slight  that  it  is  detected  only  by  special  examination;  because 
the  patient  can  easily  displace  the  object  images  from  the  blind  to  the  good  half  of  the 
visual  field  by  means  of  appropriate  ocular  movements. 

Grasset  has  modified  Fiff.  400  hypothetically  in  Fig.  401  in  order  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  unilateral  bundness  from  a  lesion  in  the  extreme  posterior  (sensory) 

*  See  Wernicke,  Lehrbuch  der  Gehimkrankheiten,  1881,  vol.  i,  p.  234;  ibid., 
Deut.  Klinik,  1906,  vol.  vi,  No.  1,  Der  aphasiche  Symptomen-complex,  p.  619. 
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Eortion  of  the  internal  capsule.  This  condition  is  sometimes  observed  instead  of  a 
emiopia.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  optic  fibers  are  represented  in  this  diagram 
as  uninterrupted,  i.  e.,  the  primary  optic  centers  are  omitted.  In  this  diagram  it  is 
assumed  that  the  fibers  wnich  have  not  already  crossed  at  the  chiasm  decussatie 
between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  then  return  directly  to  their  original  side; 
both  a  and  b  are  suppo^d  to  be  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule. 
Hence  a  lesion  in  tne  internal  capsule  will,  according  to  its  position,  produce  either 
a  crossed  blindness,  i.  e.,  amblyopia  (lesion  a)  or  a  homonymous  hemiopia  (lesion  6). 
Recent  observations,  however,  seem  to  prove  that  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule 
probably  do  not  produce  hemiopic  distmlaanoes  of  sight.  Henschen  has  recwitJy 
examined  the  innervation  of  the  different  retinal  quadrants,  i.  e.,  the  course  ci  tne 
visual  fibers  of  each  retinal  quadrant  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  and  in  the 
optic  tracts.  By  dividing  the  retina  into  foiu*  Quadrants  by  a  vertical  and  a  horiaontal 
meridian,  he  found  that  the  visual  fibers  of  each  of  these  quadrants  run  as  a  compact 
bundle  in  the  optic  fibers.  This  circumstance  can  sometimes  be  utilized  in  e^ab- 
lishing,  bv  aid  of  an  exact  representation  of  the  visual  field,  a  local  diagmwifi  of 
peripheral  interruptions  of  the  visual  fibers  (optic  atrophy,  tumors). 
The  following  diagrams  from  Henschen  ^  illustrate  this  point: 

5.  Detection  of  Simulated  Unilateral  Blindness. — Unilateral 
blindness  is  quite  frequently  simulated.  Ordinarily,  we  can  discover  it 
very  readily  by  using  the  stereoscope.    The  instrument  is  placed  in 


I. 


n. 


III. 


/al    mtd. 


Fig.  402. — I.  The  four  retinal  Quadrants:  To  the  left  is  the  position  in  croao  ocction  of  the  fiber 
in  the  vascular  part  (anterior)  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  shaded  parts  correspond  to  the  macvk 
lutea,  t.  €.,  the  transmismon  of  central  vision.  The  arrows  show  the  way  the  retinal  quadnaU 
correspond  to  the  individual  parts  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  arranaement  off  the  fibers  can  be  azm- 
larly  made  out  at  the  part  of  the  optic  nerve  which  is  visible  to  tne  cq^thahnosoopic  (optie  <fisk) 
examination,     incr,  Retinal  quadratus  with  uncrossed  fibers. 

II.  Cross-section  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  non-vascular  (posterior)  portion.  Here  the  tnjwtbf 
bundle^!  (represented  by  shading)  lie  in  the  center  of  the  nerve,  ana  the  fibers  oomsiponding  to 
the  individual  retinal  quadrants  are  arranged  in  quadrants  about  an  imaginary  axis  running  ia 
the  center  of  the  nerve. 

Explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  figure:  The  fasciculus  doraalis  cnidatus  eorrespoiHfa  to  the 
internal  superior  retinal  auadrant.  The  fasciculus  ventralis  cniciatus  correspondB  to  the  in- 
ternal inferior  retinal  quadrant.  The  fasciculus  dorsalis  incniciatus  correeponcu  to  the  external 
superior  retinal  quadrant.  The  fasciculus  ventralis  incniciatus  corresponds  to  the  external  inferior 
retinal  quadrant. 

The  figure  also  shows  that  the  quadrant  arrangement  is  retained  in  the  non-vaaealar  part  of 
the  optic  nerve,  t.  e.,  by  imagining  the  quadrant  picture  of  the  retina  seen  from  in  front  (I)  witk 
the  upper  end  of  the  verticiJ  meridian  rotated  outward  about  45**. 

III.  Cross-section  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic  tract:  P,  F.,  Fibers  erf  the  pupillary  w*a 
(see  Fig.  413,  p.  1054).  Other  abbreviations  have  the  same  meaning  a-*  in  11.  The  four  quadrant 
bundles  are  bound  together  again,  but  still  distinct.  They  surround  the  shaded  bundle  in  the 
center,  which  corresponds  to  the  tract  of  the  macular  fibers.  The  arrangement  of  the  quadranc 
bundles  in  III.  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  croes-section  II.,  except  that  the  pupiUary  fibers  do 
not  appear  in  the  latter. 

front  of  the  two  eyes;  different  letters  are  arranged  so  as  not  to  coincide 
in  stereoscopic  union.  The  patient  cannot  recognize  to  which  eye  the 
individual  pictures  belong.  If,  now,  he  simulate  a  one-sided  blindness^ 
the  simulation  is  evident,  because  he  reads  the  characters  which  could 
be  seen  only  by  the  supposedly  blind  eye  quite  as  well  as  the  other.  ^ 
This  outcome  of  the  test  does  not,  however,  prove  malingering  in 
hysteria,  because  there  are   cases  of  unilateral  hysteric  blindness  in 

»  *  See  Salomonsohn,  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  xlii,  p.  677. 
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which  the  disturbance  is  shown  solely  during  monocular  vision.  For 
the  test  to  be  free  from  objections,  due  care  must  be  exercised  that  the 
patient  obtains  no  information  by  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  a 
single  eye  or  by  moving  the  picture.  Appropriate  stereoscopic  pictures 
for  such  an  examination  with  the  stereoscope  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  Dr.  M.  Burchardt's  treatise,  ^* Practical  Diagnosis  of  Simulation'' 
(Berlin,  Enslin,  1891). 

THIRD,  FOURTH,  SIXTH  CRANIAL  NERVES  j  THE  OCULAR  MUSCLESi  NERVES. 
INCLUDING  THE  SYMPATHETIC  MOTOR  INNERVATION  OF  THE  EYE 
REGION 

U  Ftmctions  of  the  External  Octilar  Mtiscles 

The  third  cranial  nerve  (oculomotor)  supplies  the  following  muscles: 
Levator  palpebrse  superior,  rectus  superior,  rectus  inferior,  rectus  inter- 
nus,  and  obliquus  inferior,  the  pupillary  sphincter,  and  the  muscles  of 
accommodation  (both  the  latter  from  the  short  branch  of  the  ciliary 
ganglion). 

The  fourth  cranial  nerve  (trochlear)  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
(trochlearis)  muscle. 

The  sixth  cranial  nerve  (abducens)  supplies  the  external  rectus  muscle. 

The  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball  have  the  following  functions: 

I.  Internal  rectus:  movement  of  the  eyes  inward  without  any 
meridian  inclination. 

II.  External  rectus:  movement  outward  without  meridian  inclina- 
tion. 

III.  Superior  rectus:  movement  upward  and  inward  with  rotation 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  inward. 

IV.  Inferior  oblique:  movement  upward  and  outward  with  rota- 
tion of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward. 

V.  Inferior  rectus :  movement  downward  and  inward  with  rotation 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward. 

VI.  Superior  oblique:  movement  downward  and  outward  with 
rotation  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  inward. 

The  external  and  internal  recti  suffice  for  directing  the  eyes  in  the 
horizontal  axis,  but  movement  in  the  vertical  axis  (upward  and  down- 
ward) requires  the  joint  action  of  one  rectus  and  one  oblique.  The 
inferior  oblique  belongs  to  the  superior  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique 
to  the  inferior  rectus.  The  principal  function  of  the  obliques  is,  there- 
fore, to  limit  the  tendency  to  inward  movements  and  to  rotation  of  the 
eye  in  the  frontal  plane,  which  would  take  place  without  their  action. 
Any  vision  directed  obliquely  between  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal 
axes  necessitates  the  joint  action  of  three  different  muscles.  One  of 
them  acts  to  prevent  rotation  in  a  frontal  plane. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  Mtiscles  which  Move  the  Eyeball 

The  disturbance  of  function  which  may  result  from  a  paralysis  of 
the  eye  muscles  can  be  essentially  determined  from  the  preceding 
description  of  their  function.  If  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  eye  be 
paralvzed,  the  eye  will  remain  immobile  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
turn  it  in  the  direction  ordinarily  accomplished  by  the  muscles  affected. 
To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles,  the 
patient  should  follow  with  his  eyes  (but  with  the  head  absolutely 
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fixed)  the  movement  of  the  examiner's  finger  in  every  direction,  while 
the  examiner  compares  the  excursions  of  the  two  eyes.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  observing  the  position  of  the  corneal  margin  in  rela- 
tion to  the  angle  of  the  eye,  a  procedure  generally  sufficient  for  a  hasty 
test.  A  slight  paresis  may,  however,  be  hidden  by  the  tendency  such 
a  patient  has  to  fuse  the  double  images.  Therefore,  in  any  doubtful 
case,  it  is  well  to  test  each  eye  alone,  covering  the  other  eye.  A  slight 
weakness  will  sometimes  be  disclosed  by  having  the  patient  attempt  the 
extreme  positions,  and  then  observing  either  that  the  position  cannot 
be  retained  for  any  length  of  time  or,  else  that  it  produces  an  accom- 
panying tremor  of  the  globe  (nystagmus,  see  p.  1050),  although  the 
weakness  is  not  sufficient  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  excursions.  In 
testing  the  internal  recti  we  must  especially  note  their  behavior  in 
attempted  convergence  of  the  eye.     (See  p.  1049.) 

In  complicated  muscular  paralyses  of  the  eyes  it  is  often  difficult  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  function  of  the  oblique  muscles,  because  they 
are  in  such  intimate  association  with  the  recti.     In  such  a  case,  and 
especially  in  distinguishing  the  more  delicate  disturbance  of  the  eye 
movements,  testing  the  torsion  of  the  eyeball  is  especially  significant. 
If  the  eyeball  move  normally,  no  axial  deviations  occur,  because  the 
tendency  to  such  deviations  common  to  all  the  eye  muscles,  excepting 
the  external  and  internal  recti  (p.  1037),  is  counteracted  by  the  a^o- 
ciated  action  of  the  other  muscles.     Just  as  soon  as  this  extremely 
finely  balanced  associated  action  of  the  eye  muscles  is  injured  by  the 
paralysis  of  such  muscles  as  possess  axial  deviating  components,  axial 
deviations  of  the  eyeball  must  ensue.     The  demonstration  of  such  axial 
deviations  or  movements  of  rotation  in  a  definite  visual  direction,  and 
tbe  determination  of  the  muscles  which  are  responsible,  permits  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  finer  defects  of  movement.     These  cannot  be 
made  out  in  an  examination  of  the  gross  excursions  of  the  eyeballs,  for 
in  complicated  paralyses  it  is  especially  difficult  to  recognize  the  functions 
of  the  obliques  m  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  because  the  direction  in 
which  these  muscles  pull*  is  affected  by  the  action  of  the  two  recti 
muscles.     In  order  to  draw  diagnostic  conclusions  concerning  rotation 
it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  rotation  with  an  inclination 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  inward  depends  upoa 
the  superior  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  while  the  reverse  rotation 
depends  upon  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  mferior  oblique.     If  a  rotation 
occur  in  any  individual  movement  of  the  eye,  we  naturally  infer  that 
the  fault  depends  upon  the  muscle,  which  by  its  help  should  prevent 
such  rotation,  and  which,  unaided  and  unopposed,  would  accomplish 
the  opposite  rotation.     We  test  rotation  by  having  the  patient  look 
upward  and  outward,  and  then  downward  and  outward.*     While  looking 
upward  and  outward,  rotation  of  the  right  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  clock  (as  seen  by  the  examiner)  signifies  paresis  of  the  inferior 
oblique  and  preservation  of  the  superior  rectus;   while  looking  down- 
ward and  outward,  a  similar  rotation  signifies  paresis  of  the  inferior 
rectus  with  intact  superior  oblique. 

More  pronounced  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles  are  also  evid^iced  by 
strabismus  {paralytic  stinting,  paralytic  strabismus).    Paralytic  stra- 
bismus can  be  differentiated  from  concomitant  strabismus  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  a  deviation  of  the  eyeball  from  the  normal  reciprocal 
*  Or  if  these  movements  camiot  be  carried  out,  having  him  make  the  attempt. 
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position  shifts  with  the  direction  of  vision,  whereas  in  concomitant  stra- 
bismus it  remains  the  same  in  every  direction  of  vision. 


DeeiiSsittiofL'  in  Iks 


Patients  with  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles  ordinarily  complain  of  double  vision; 
hence  the  existence  of  diplopia  and  its  peculiarities  may  be  utilized  for  diagnosis. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  to  know  to  which  eye  each  one  of  the  double  pictures 
belongs.  This  is  determined  most  readily  by  putting  before  the  patient's  eyes 
differently  colored  glasses,  wliich  may  be  conveniently  slipped  into  the  spectacle 
frame  used  by  ophthalmologists.  From  the  patient's  statements  as  to  tne  color 
of  tlie  pictures  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  eye  to  which  each  of  the  double  pictures 
belongs.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  old  paralyses,  double  vision  is  first  discovered 
by  making  use  of  these  colored  glasses,  whereas  without  this  device  patients  disregard 
one  of  the  pictures,  i.  c,  they  no  lon^r 
see  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  without  tne 
colored  glasses,  to  determine  to  wliich  eye 
each  of  the  double  pictures  belongs,  by 
covering  one  of  the  patient's  eyes,  and  then 
having  him  say  w^hich  of  the  pictures  dis- 
appears. In  paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles 
\vhich  act  horizontally,  the  double  pictures 
will  stand  side  by  side.  These  we  call  crossed 
double  pictures  {crossed  douMe  vision) y  if  the 
picture  lying  to  the  left  (from  the  patient) 
belong  to  the  right  eye.  On  the  contrary, 
we  speak  of  homonymous  or  non-crossed  double 
pictures,  if  the  left  picture  belong  to  the  left 
eye.  In  accordance  with  well-known  physio- 
logic laws  of  projection,  the  appreciated  pic- 
ture— that  is,  the  projection  of  the  retinal 
picture  in  space — seems  to  be  inverted. 
Hence  homonymous  or  non^crossed  double 
pictures  depend  upon  a  crossing  of  the  visual 
axis  in  front  of  the  object,  i.  c,  upon  convex^ 
gence;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  abducens 
paralysis.  On  the  contrary,  non-homonymous 
or  crossed  double  pictures  depend  upon  diver- 
gence of  the  visual  axes,  i.  e.,  paralysis  of  one 
or  both  internal  recti.  The  followong  laws 
of  double  vision  are  applicable  for  diagnostic 
use.  They  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the 
projection  of  the  retinal  pictures  in  space 
seems  to  shift  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
movements  of  the  eye. 

(1)  That  eye  is  paralyzed  whose  image       ^     ,,  r.      •  *•     i    •  *u   i  ♦♦ 

.       u       J      •JTx    1     f«^.-.    *i  «*   ^e  *u^     z  together.      Coexisting  lesions  in  the  latter 

appears   to   be   deviated    from   that  of  the    pj^^   (^  ^^  ^)  ^^  so-called  bulbar 

other  in  any  one  direction  of  vision;  and  (2)     paralysis  (p.  1090). 

the  paralysis  involves  the  muscle  or  muscles 

which  move  the  eyeball  in  the  same  direction  in  wliich  the  deviated  object  seems 

to  shift  when  the  line  of  vision  4s  altered. 

In  examining  for  double  vision  it  is  useful  to  know  that  spme  cases  see  double 
only  when  objects  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  eye;  perliaps  because 
the  effort  of  accommodation  in  focusing  at  a  near  distance  makes  it  easier  to  disregard 
the  second  indefinite  picture.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  double  pictures 
separated  but  little  from  one  another  are  f reouently  not  recognized  as  such  by  the 
patient,  but  are  described  by  him  as  "blurred"  (i.  6.,  obscure)  vision.  Closing  one 
eye  improves  the  patient's  vision  in  this  type  of  disturbance. 

l^sides  double  vision,  patients  with  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  very  frequently 
complain  of  vertigo  (ocular  vertigo),  and  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  walking  and 
standing.  (See  pp.  1093  and  961 .)  'This  is  psychic  and  depends  upon  the  distiu-bances 
of  orientation  in  space.  According  to  the  author's  experience,  ocular  vertigo  de- 
pends principally  upon  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  which  rotate  the  eyeballs; 
whereas  mere  paralysis  of  the  abducens  and  internal  recti  ordinarily  causes  little  or  no 
vertigo.  'This  is  comprehensible  without  further  explanation;  for,  despite  the  di- 
plopia, the  patient  with  these  latter  paralyses  sees  objects  at  least  in  normal  vertical 
orientation;   whereas  in  paralysis  leading  to  rotation,  objects  appear  upside  down. 

66 


Tertfihertd  fibtrs 


Fig.  403. — Diagram  of  the  bilateral  cen- 
tral innervation  of  the  nerves  to  the  ey© 
muscles  and  most  of  the  remaining  motor 
cranial  nerves.  The  lesion  x  causes  no  evi- 
dent paralysis,  because  the  tracts  of  the 
opposite  side  remain  intact:  the  lesion  y 
would,  however,  and  so  woula  lesions  x  and 
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Ocular  vertigo  diffen  from  other  kinds  of  vertigo,  inasniucb  u  it  dissppe«n  upon 
etoeiTu;  the  eyes. 

If  the  paralysis  be  simple,  and  especially  if  it  be  unilateral,  the  diaenoetic  lass 
eonceming  the  sJEiuficanoe  of  the  kind  of  double  pictures  mentioned  above  easily 
lead  to  a  diagnosis;  but  in  complicated  binocular  paialyras  the  recognition  of  ttie 
paralyied  muscles  from  the  double  pictures  alone  is  often  vet^  dfficult.  Here 
one  <d  the  most  reliable  methods  is  to  determine  the  fields  of  vision  by  mean*  o£ 
the  perimtter.  It  is  merely  an  improved  method  of  testiuK  the  excursions  of  the 
ccreball  in  various  directions,  and  is  accompliabed  by  fixing  the  head  by  meana 


Fig.  *04.— UnibiWnJ  ptoms  (New  Ynrk  aty  Ho^lal). 

of  the  perimeter,  and  estimating  those  points  in  the  instrument  which  can  be  dinctly 
(centrally)  eecn,  i.  e.,  at  which  fine  type  can  still  be  read.  The  projection  fiehlsinsy 
be  recorded  on  charts  just  as  the  visual  fields. 

MoTuxular  doubU  virion,  which  is  not  unconmion  in  hysteria,  must  not  be  cod- 
fused  with  binocular  diplopia  occasioned  by  paialysee  of  the  muscles  erf  the  e^- 
Tbe  former  is  often  attributed  to  a  partial  spasm  of  toe  ciliary  muscle,  in  conaeqaaxe 
of  which  a  portion  of  the  lens  acts  as  a  prism  and  throws  a  second  picture  upon  the 
ntina.  Tins  theot^  is  probably  incorrect,  for  certainly  it  will  not  apply  to  mw? 
Bteee;  in  those  which  the  author  himself  has  observed  the  mooocular  diplopia  m 
•vidently  a  purely  psychic  phenomenon.     Uonocular  dii^pia  is,  theicfore,  sstigaa 
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of  hysteria,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  any  instance  of  doubk  vision, 
before  mitlang  a  diagnosis  of  ocular  muscle  poiaiysis,  which  cauaea  only  binoculw 
diplopia. 

The  diagnostic  importance  of  ocular  muscle  paralysis  is  very  con- 
siderable, because  experience  has  shown  that  it  almoBt  always  depends 
upon  a  lesion  of  the  peripheral  motor  neurons  (t.  e.,  the  subnuclear  fibers 
or  the  nuclear  region  itselO  and  practically  never  upon  a  supranuclear 
lesion,  or  a  lesion  of  the  central  fibers.  As  each  one  of  the  ocular 
nerve-muscles  must  possess  a  central  tract  running  to  the  cortex,  this 
peculiarity  demands  explanation.  Thia  may  be  ^vea  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  mnervated  not  by 
one,  but  by  both  hemispheres.  Fig.  403  readily  explains  why  a  lesion 
in  one  hemisphere,  even  if  it  destroy  the  central  fibers,  causes  no  appar- 
ent paralysis  of  the  corresponding  eye  muscle,  although  a  portion  of 


FiE.  405. — Khlenl  ptom.   Domul  pontion    (Nearola^fl   Departnnut,    MMHchiuetti   General 


the  innervation  for  both  sides  is  affected,  the  intact  hemisphere  appar- 
ently furnishes  sufficient  innervation  for  both  sides.  Therefore,  smce 
there  is  no  method  of  measuring  the  absolute  power  of  the  muscles,  the 
bilateral  defect  of  innervation  escapes  observation.  This  is  also  difficult 
in  the  case  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  where  analogous  conditions  exist. 
When  the  lesion,  even  though  small,  occurs  at  y,  in  the  region  of  the 
nucleus  or  below  it,  all  the  fibers  are  interrupted.  Still  another  circum- 
stance may  aid  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  a  muscle  paralysis  in 
unilateral  supranuclear  lesions  of  the  hemisphere;  it  is  possible  that  the 
central  fibers  do  not  run  so  compactly  as  is  represented  in  the  figure, " 
but  are  distributed  over  different  points  of  the  cortex,  so  that  a  circum- 
scribed lesion  could  not  very  easily  destroy  many  of  them.  In  favor 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  Beevor  and  Horsley,  in  their  experiments  on  the 
internal  capsule  of  apes  were  able  to  cause  conjugate  lateral  movements 
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of  both  eyes  (rectus  intemus  and  contralateral  rectus  exlemus)  only. 
(See  Fig.  427,  p.  1097,  irritation  pointa  of  the  internal  capsule.) 


0,  sbowinfc  elTort  to  open  eye.  uslruc  musde  oFforehTdd  l?^ei]rr>loKJC  rvt«ft- 
menl,  Muuiki^uHtu  (ienFtsi  Hospiult. 


Tig.  40T.— Bilftlenil  p  Muwchuvtu 

pamlyscs  may  occur  as  "pseudobulbar"  paralyses  (p.  1090).    The  few  euuDpk«ia 
which,   with  unilateral  cortical  leinons,   (contrary  to  ordinary  ex^ierience,  isolated 
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CToased  ocular  muscle  paralyses  (especially  ptosis)  have  been  discovered  are  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  in  many  individuals  the  bilateral  hemispheric  innervation 
IS  insufficiently  developed,  or  that  the  central  fibers  are  more  compact  and  localized. 
In  one  of  these  cases  that  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  adjacent  to  tne  middle  portion 
of  the  anterior  central  convolution  was  found  to  be  involved,  and  in  the  other  cases 
the  parietal  lobe.  The  first  corresponds  to  localization  of  the  center  for  conjugate 
ocular  movements.  (See  p.  1046,  Fig.  424,  p.  1095.)  The  latter  is  probably  due  to 
a  lesion  of  the  association  fibers  connecting  the  center  for  optic  perception  with  the 
center  for  ocular  movements  (see  p.  1046) ;  this  causes  a  distiubance  of  ocular  motility 
because  of  the  loss  of  physiologic  innervation.  Isolated  ptosis  of  .central  origin  has 
been  found  only  in  lesions  of  the  parietal  lobe.  This  will  be  discussed  upon  p.  1046 
along  with  the  localization  of  the  center  for  conjugate  ocular  movements.  {See  Fig. 
424,  p.  1095.) 

In  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  one  can,  therefore,  generally 
exclude  supranuclear  causes,  so  that  a  diagnosis  of  the  situation  of  the 
lesion  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  a  distinction  between  a  nuclear  and 
a  subnuclear  type.  This  differentiation  in  the  case  of  the  oculomotor 
is  frequently  simple,  because  in  subnuclear  (i.  e.,  entirely  peripheral) 
paralysis  the  nerve  is  affected  almost  always  in  toto,  whereas  in  nuclear 
paralyses  the  separate  functions  of  the  nerve  can  be  affected,  so  to 
speak,  individually,  since  the  oculomotor  nucleus  is  anatomically  .situ- 
ated in  functionally  different  areas.  Especially  characteristic  for  most 
nuclear  paralyses  is  the  preservation  of  the  pupillary  and  accommoda- 
tion fibers  of  the  oculomotor.  The  following  plan,  copied  from  Kahler 
and  Pick,  presents  the  anatomic  arrangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  oculomotor  nucleus  and  their  relation  to  the  neighboring  trochlear 
nuclei.  Its  study  will  facilitate  a  more  exact  local  diagnosis  in  nuclear 
paralyses. 

Anatomic  Arrangement  of  the  Different  Components  of  the  Oculomotor  Nudeue, 

[Anterior  (proximal).] 

1.  Accommodation. 

2.  Sphincter  iridis. 

( 3.  Rectus  intemus.         5.  Levator  palpebrse  superioris.  i 

Median.  •  6.  Rectus  superior.  [■  Lateral. 

.  4.  Rectus  inferior.  7.  Obliquus  mferior.  J 

Trochlearis. 
[Posterior  (distal).] 

• 

3.  PtofiiSt  Inclfsding  So-cafled  Sympathetic  Ptosis 

By  ptosis  is  meant  a  paralytic  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  so  that 
the  lid  covers  the  eyeball  more  or  less  completely  and  thereby  narrows 
the  palpebral  fissure.  Ptosis  ordinarily  results  from  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebrse  superioris,  supplied  by  the  oculomotor.  (See  below, 
Sympathetic  Ptosis.)  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate 
paralytic  ptosis  from  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum, by  which  the  upper  lid  is  drawn  down  over  the  eye  and  the  palpebral 
fissure  narrowed.  The  distinction  is  usually  easy.  In  the  former,  para- 
l}tic  or  true  ptosis,  the  excursion  of  the  upper  lid  upward,  is  diminished 
if  not  entirely  prevented;  whereas  in  a  spasm  of  the  orbicularis  this  need 
not  be  the  case,  because  unless  the  spasm  be  too  strong,  the  levator  is 
able  to  overcome  the  tonus  of  the  orbicularis.  In  a  spasm  of  the  orbic- 
ularis, moreover,  the  wrinkles  about  the  eye  are  ordinarily  more 
prominent,  and  the  eyebrow  is  placed  lower  than  upon  the  normal  side; 
whereas  in  paralytic  ptosis  the  eyebrow,  by  means  of  its  innervation 
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by  the  facial,  seems  instinctively  elevated  higher  than  normal  to  connter- 
balance  the  defect. 

The  so-called  sympcUhetic  ptosis,  which  was  first  described  by  Honier  in  1869, 
must  not  be  confused  with  ptosis  due  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  paJ^pebce.  Bene, 
although  the  lid  aperture  of  the  affected  side  is  narrower  than  upon  the  befthby 
side,  and  its  upper  lid  hangs  lower,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  tne  excuiaons  of 
the  levator  i>aipebr8B  are  in  no  wa^r  diminished;  but  the  eyeball  often  seems  sunken 
into  the  orbital  cavity,  the  pupil  is  ordinarily  somewhat  narrowed,  and  frequeotJy 
abnormalities  of  the  sweat  secretion  and  of  the  vascular  innervation  appear  upon 
the  affected  side  of  the  face.  This  symptom-complex  depends  upon  a  paiB]3rBi8  of 
the  so-called  Miiller  muscle  (supplied  by  the  sympathetic),  comprising  the  smooth 
muscle-fibers  of  the  superior  obhque,  inferior  obhque,  and  orbitalis.  Stimulation 
of  the  two  former  widens  the  lid  aperture;  stimulation  of  the  latter  projects  the 
eyeball  somewhat  forward  from  the  orbit.  A  paralysis  of  these  fibers  causes  an 
appearance  of  the  eyes  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  Graves'  disease  (exopb- 
thalmos)  (Gnlfe's  svmptoms,  see  p.  1050)*  This  latter  symptom  is  to  be  attributed 
to  an  irritation  of  these  smooth  muscles. 

Congenital  ptosis,  which  is  not  veiy  rare,  is  partly  sympathetic  in  nature,  ind 
partl3r  aependent  upon  a  congenital  (nuclear)  paralysis  ot  the  levator  palpebcs 
superioris.    Concerning  isolated  ptosis  in  lesions  of  the  parietal  lobe  see  p.  1045. 


4.  Conjugate  Paraiyies  and  Conjtigate  Deviation  of  tbe  Eyes 

The  so-called  conjugate  eye  paralysis  wiU  be  discovered  in  a  binocular 
examination  for  the  mobility  of  the  eyes  (described  above)  by  means  of 
fixation  upon  the  finger  held  in  front.     It  occurs  in  cerebral  diseases,  and 


Niuleus<fth£_ 
i/U.raius  museli. 

Nudnuafth 

Fig.  408. — Diagram  of  the  tract  for  the  associated  lateral  movements  of  the  egres.  TIm  upptf 
half  of  the  diagram,  as  far  as  the  decussation  (at  upper  edge  of  the  pons),  is  to  be  regarded  u  > 
frontal  section;  the  lower  half  of  the  diagram  (the  pons),  as  a  horixonUd  section  throo^hthe  hcBis- 
The  heavier  of  the  two  pairs  of  lines  which  mterseot  each  other  represents  the  oential  tact  <■ 
the  abduoens;  the  lighter,  the  central  tract  of  the  internal  rectus  ol  tlue  opposite  side. 

consists  of  weak,  deficient,  or  absent  mobility  of  the  two  eyes  to  the 
same  side.  These  conjugate  paralyses  are  usually  due  to  a  lesion  sitn* 
ated  in  a  tract  which  apparently  runs  from  the  middle  portion  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  adjacent  to  the  anterior  central  convolution,  to  the  nucleus 
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of  the  abducens  of  the  opposite  side  and  to  the  nucleus  of  the  rectus 
intemus  of  the  same  side.  The  cortical  center  of  this  tract  lies,  together 
with  the  center  for  the  rotation  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
foot  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution,^  i.  e.,  the  area  bordering  on  the 
central  convolutions.  They  may  probably  also  be  due  to  a  lesion  in 
a  fasciculus  which  is  situated  in  the  infraparietal  lobe  and  connects 
the  center  for  ocular  movement  with  the  center  of  the  optic  nerve 
(Landouzy  and  Wernicke).  A  conjugate  paralysis  of  the  lateral  ocular 
movements  due  to  a  lesion  of  this  area  may  be  reconciled  with  the  theory 
that  the  real  motor  center  for  the  movements  lies  in  the  frontal  lobe 
(see  above)  if  we  assume  that,  in  consequence  of  the  close  association 
of  the  visual  sphere  of  one  hemisphere  with  the  ocular  movements 
toward  the  opposite  side,  one  that  is  quite  inseparable  from  the  usual 
visual  act,  a  second  innervation  comes  from  the  visual  area  during 
voluntary  lateral  projection.     A  paresis  of  the  conjugate  lateral  ocular 


Fig.  409. — The  same  diagram  eimplified. 

movements  starting  from  this  point  of  connection  may  cause  the  loss 
of  this  second  innervation  current.  Fig.  408  is  a  schematic  representa- 
tion of  the  course  of  this  tract  based  upon  pathologic  findings  (Leichten- 
stem-Hunnius) .  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fibers  for  the  rectus  intemus, 
instead  of  passing  directly  to  this  nucleus,  take  a  circuitous  course 
through  the  region  of  the  opposite  abducens  nucleus,  and  that  the  entire 
tract  decussates  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  pons. 

In  order  to  explain  the  way  in  which  this  tract  can  be  affected  by 
cerebral  lesions  at  different  locations,  it  is  best  to  simplify  the  diagram, 
as  in  Fig.  409.  The  arrows  mean  that  the  tract  proceeding  from  the 
cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere  supplies  the  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes 
to  the  right;  the  tract  from  the  opposite  side,  those  to  the  left.     With 

1  See  author's  monograph,  Beitrav  zur  corticalen  Localization  der  conjugierten 
Seitwftrtsbewegungen  der  Augen  und  des  Kopfes,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1905, 
Bd.  Ixxxvi 
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this  explanation  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  lesion  (x)  above  the  pons 
will  prevent  the  movements  of  the  eyes  to  the  side  opposite  the  lesion, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a  lesion  (y)  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  pons 
will  paralyze  the  movements  of  the  eyes  to  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 

Since  conjugate  paralyses  are  ordinarily  combined  with  a  conju^le 
deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  side  of  the  non-paralyzed  antagpnists, 
with  a  lesion  x  (Fig.  409)  an  ocular  deviation  to  the  right  will  be  noted, 
and  with  a  lesion  y,  one  to  the  left.  Briefly,  in  lesions  above  the  pons 
the  patient  looks  toward  his  cerebral  lesion;  whereas  in  lesions  of  the 
pons  and  below  the  pons,  he  looks  away  from  it. 

Conjugate  paralysis  with  deviation  of  the  eyes  occurs  principally  as 
a  S3rmptom  of  hemiplegia  in  acute  cerebral  lesions  (hemorrhage,  soften- 
ing). Like  hemiplegic  paralyses  of  the  extremities,  it  is  frequently  an 
indirect  focal  symptom,  depending  upon  lesions  located  at  various  points, 


for  the  mo0tm£Ht 
Fig.  410. — ^The  same  diagram  modified  to  include  the  uncrossed  vicarious  innervation. 

and  generally  soon  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  remote  action. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  persistence  of  the  hemiplegia  proves  that 
the  entire  unilateral  voluntary  tract  is  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  ac- 
companying conjugate  ocular  tract  (see  Fig.  427,  p.  1097,  irritation 
points  of  the  internal  capsule),  running  through  the  internal  capsule, 
and  yet  the  conjugate  ocular  paralysis  graduaUy  disappears.  We  are 
compelled  to  assume,  therefore,  that,  although  most  of  the  tract  decus- 
sates, there  must  exist  in  the  other  hemisphere  an  uncrossed  tract, 
possessed  of  the  same  function,  which  in  apoplexy  is  affected  more  or 
less  strongly  by  the  remote  action,  but  which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
apoplexy,  can  take  the  place  of  the  affected  crossed  tract.  The  ocular 
movement  toward  the  same  and  opposite  sides  as  a  result  of  stimula- 
tion of  the  internal  capsule  (see  Fig.  427,  p.  1097,  experiments  of  Beevor 
and  Horsley  on  apes)  furnish  direct  experimental  proof  of  the  theory 
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of  bilateral  innervation  of  the  conjugate  movementa  of  the  eyes.  Fig, 
409  must,  therefore,  be  modified  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  as  in  Fig. 
410.  Naturally,  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  the  vicarious  action  of  the 
healthy  hemisphere  can  be  improved  by  constant  use. 

Besides  being  due  to  paralysis,  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  may 
result  from  spasmodic  action.  This  cause  may  be  assumed  when  we 
note  the  existence  of  similar  spasms  in  other  muscles  upon  the  side 
of  the  deviation.  The  local  diagnostic  conclusions  from  the  direction 
of  the  deviation  are  then  naturally  simply  reversed. 

5.  Paralysis  and  TeakocBi  of  Converging  Movements  of  the  Eyes 

ConverRence  of  the  e^balle  requi8it«  for  binocular  visioD  of  near  objects  is 
naturally  affected  or  rendered  impoflsible  by  parstyaiB  of  one  or  both  internal  recti. 
Peculiar  conditions  occiu:,  however,  in  which  the  internal  recti  functionate  normaUy 


for  ail  conjugate  lateral  movemcnlH  of  the  eyps,  but  not  for  converpng  tnovements. 
Such  observatione  have  Ipi!  to  the  assumption  of  a  separate  convergence  center 
probably  located  in  the  poOH.  Its  existence,  however,  is  still  problematic,  because 
isolated  convergence  paralysis  could  quite  as  well  depend  upon  the  paralysis  of  a 
special  tract  supplying  each  internal  rectus  as  upon  the  lesion  of  a  center.  A  lesion 
of  a  central  tract  (i.  e.,  a  supranuclear  oculomotor  and  probably  a  bilateral  con- 
vergence tract),  different  from  the  tract  of  the  conjugate  movements  of  the  eyes 
(Fig.  408),  would  explain  the  peculiarify,     Tlie  one  thing  which  seems  to  be  certain 
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(and  this  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  author's  autopsies  upon  a  tunK>r  of  the  poos) 
is  that  convergence  can  be  paralyzed  by  a  lesion  of  the  pons,  while  the  other  move- 
ments (conjugate,  see  p.  1046  et  seq.)  of  the  internal  recti  remain  intact.  In  this 
sense  the  symptoms  can  be  utilized  for  local  diagnosis. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  and  complete  pandysb,  a  mere  weakness  and 
insufficiency  of  conveigenoe  may  be  of  considerable  oiagnostic  importance  in  neons- 
thenic  states  and  in  exophthalmic  goiter.  In  the  latter  this  phenomenon  is  called 
Mdbiu8*8  symptom.  Insufficiency  of  conveigence,  which  occurs  abo  in  myopiak, 
is  experienced  subjectively  by  the  appearance  of  the  80-«alled  asthenopic  difficuhifK, 
by  a  sense  of  fatigue,  by  obscure  and  double  vision  when  the  eye  is  steadily  accom- 
modated for  near  objects,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  objectivenr  confirmed  by  the 
exhibition  of  latent  external  strabismus  for  near  vision.  This  latent  external  stra- 
bismus appears  when  the  binocular  focusing  power  fails,  and  can  be  demonstrated 
by  fixing  the  glance  upon  a  near  object  (e.  g.,  25  cm.  distant)  and  then  suddenlj 
covering  one  eye  with  the  hand.  With  insufficient  convergence  the  covered  eye 
wHl  noticeably  deflect  outward,  since  the  effort  for  convergence  has  become  unneoei- 
sarv.  Conversely,  the  patient  mav  also  fix  a  nearby  object  while  one  eye  is  screened 
and  then  suddenly  uncovered.  In  this  case  the  ^e  previously  covered  and  de- 
flected turns  inward  for  the  purpose  of  binocular  fixation.  In  spite  of  such  sub- 
jective and  objective  confirmation  of  insufficiency  of  convergence,  the  d^ree  ci 
conveigenoe  which  is  transitorily  accomplished  by  vigorous  volimtary  impulse  ii 
in  such  cases  oftentimes  ocnsiderable,  so  that,  according  to  the  author's  experience, 
the  Landolt  ophthalmodynamometer  (which  measures  the  conveigenoe  attainable 
by  the  maximum  voluntary  effort)  does  not  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiMKy 
in  exophthalmic  goiter. 

6»  Nystagmfss 

In  examination  of  the  eyes  one  must  alwajrs  be  on  the  lookout  for 
nystagmus,  by  which  is  imderstood  a  rhythmic  oscillation  of  the  ^'e- 
ball,  especially  marked  when  the  eyes  are  in  an  extreme  position.  It 
is  much  more  commonly  a  lateral  than  a  vertical  movement.  It  is 
generally  an  intention  tremor.  (See  p.  95 1 .)  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  (see  p.  1039),  and  with  many  other 
affections  of  the  eye  and  of  the  brain,  most  commonly,  however,  multiple 
sclerosis.^  The  neurodiagnostic  importance  of  nystagmus  is  limited, 
because  it  occurs  in  all  sorts  of  ophthalmologic  affections,  especially  in 
those  which  early  in  life  cause  markedly  defective  vision,  e,  g.,  in  corneal 
opacity,  in  cataract,  either  congenital  or  early  acquired,  in  congenital 
iridochoroiditis  and  retinitis  pigmentosa,  in  coloboma  of  the  choroid 
and  of  the  retina,  and  finally  in  albinism.  [Oftener  than  true  nystagmus 
in  these  last-named  conditions,  we  encounter  irregular  twitching  move- 
ments of  the  eyeballs,  to  which  the  designation  nystagmoid  movements 
is  given. — Ed.] 

7*  Contractions  of  the  Ocular  Muscles 

A  contraction  of  certain  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  evidenced  by  anom- 
alous positions  of  the  eyeball,  plays  a  part  of  some  importance  in  hysteria.  These 
positions  change  so  constantly  that  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  them  with  paralyses 
or  with  concomitant  strabismus;  besides,  in  hysteria,  as  contrasted  with  fiie  latter 
condition,  a  voluntary  movement  fails  to  alter  to  any  considerable  extent,  if  at  aH 
the  position  of  the  deviated  eye  in  relation  to  the  palpebral  fiasuie.  The  history  wilf 
generally  aid  in  any  doubtful  case.  A  differential  diagnosis  between  spasm  and 
parahrsis  might  be  difficult  in  some  instances  unless  the  presence  of  contracture  in 
an  amoining  muscle  (facial  spasm,  blepharospasm)  should  decide  the  question. 

(See  p.  1049  in  regard  to  conjugate  deviation  of  both  eyes  due  to  spasm.) 

The  so-called  "  Grafe's  sign,"  which  occurs  in  exophthahnic  goiter, 
is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  spasmodic  contracture  of  the  sympathetic 
superior  oblique  muscle  (p.  1046).  This  sign  gives  the  patient  with 
exophthalmic  goiter  a  very  characteristic  expression,  and  is  of  con- 
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dderable  diagnostic  importance.  It  is  elicted  by  having  the  patient 
look  down  gradually;  as  the  eyeball  lowers  it  is  noticed  that  the  upper 
lid  does  not  follow  the  movement  of  the  eyeball,  but  either  remams 
still  or  moves  only  slightly,  thus  exposing  a  more  or  less  broad  band  of 
Bdeia  between  the  comea^d  the  upperlid.  [This  sign  is  not  limited 
to  Grave's  disease,  but  may  be  seen  in  other  diseases.  Barker  and 
Hanes^  have  published  a  series  of  33  cases  of  chronic  nephritis, 
16  of  which  showed  marked  exophthalmos  with  vpn  Grafe's  sign. 
They  beheve  it  to  be  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  autonomic  sym- 
pathetic fibers.  This  causes  contraction  of  Landstrom's  muscular 
cuff  or  opponens  recti. — Ed.]  For  its  demonstration  it  is  important  to 
avoid  a  dazzling  U^ht,  because,  apparently  for  protection,  this  seems  to 
furnish  sufficient  stimulus  to  enable  a  patient  to  overcome  the  phenom- 
enon. Grafe's  symptom  may  be  easily  simulated,  in  which  case  the 
action  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superior  preponderates  over  that  of  the 
smooth  tarsal  muscle. 

8*  The  PtipiHary  Phenomena 

Diagnostically,  these  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Diameter  of  the  Pupils. — ^The  size  of  the  pupils  can  only  be  esti- 
mated in  regard  id  the  illumination.  It  is  best  to  observe  them  in 
illimiination  of  medium  intensity.  In  doubtful  cases  we  should  com- 
pare the  pupils  of  the  patient  with  those  of  a  healthy  man,  of  about  the 
same  age,  in  the  same  light. 

Schirmer^  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  under  physiologic  conditions 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  especially  at  different  ages.  In  any 
individual  case,  however,  the  diameter  is  constant  for  wide  ran^  of  illumination 
(from  100  to  1100  meter-candles),  provided  that  the  observation  be  made  after 
the  eye  has  fully  adapted  itself  to  the  particular  illumination,  as  it  does  within 
a  few  minutes.  If  we  bear  this  fact  n  mind  in  estimating  the  diameter  of  the  P}jpil> 
we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  existing  degree  of  illumination.  Tnis 
diameter  of  the  pupil,  determined  several  minutes  after  full  adaptation,  must  con- 
sequently be  employed  as  a  basis  for  the  recognition  of  pathologic  variations.  Schir- 
mer  obtains  the  necessary  degree  of  illumination  of  100  to  1100  meter-candles  by 
placing  the  patient  within  one  meter  of  a  window  which  is  well  illuminated  by  tne 
sun,  and  yet  not  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  The  pupillary  diameter  is  then  de- 
termined while  the  patient  relaxes  his  accommodation  and  convergence  by  looking 
at  some  distant  object.  Schirmer  states  that  the  observation  should  not  be  made 
when  passing  clouds  are  present,  since  the  illumination  will  vary  and  may  be  less 
liian  100  meter-candles.  Tange  found  by  observing  these  conditions  that  the 
pupillary  diameter  varied  between  2  and  4  mm.,  being  dependent  upon  age,  refraction, 
and  sex,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  was  oetween  2.5  and  3  mm.  In 
advanced  life  the  pupil  is  usually  smaller  than  in  youth. 

Narrowing  of  the  pupU  (miosis)  is  found  physiologically  during  sleep 
and  old  age,  pathologically  as  an  early  symptom  in  tabes  dorsalis  and 
in  progressive  paralysis,  Eserin,  pilocarj)in,  opiimi,  morphin,  and 
chloroform  (the  latter  in  pronounced  narcosis)  narrow  the  pupil.  Sym- 
pathetic miosis  from  lesions  of  the  (pupillary)  dilating  fibres  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic,  from  disease  or  the  sympathetic  itself  or  of  the 
oculopupulary  fibers  connecting  the  S3anpathetic  nerve  with  the  first 
dorsal  segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  of  local  diagnostic  importance. 

DiUUation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis)  occurs  in  complete  loss  of  conscious- 

1  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1909. 

2  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1902,  No.  13. 
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ness,  in  severe  pain,  in  dyspnea,  in  peripheral  blindness  (especially  from 
optic  atrophy  and  glaucoma),  in  general  oculomotor  pandysis,  and  in 
some  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  and  progressive  paralysis.  Atropin, 
duboisin,  cocain,  chloroform  (in  the  early  stages  of  narcosis)  dilate  the 
pupil.    Children,  as  a  rule,  have  dilated  pupils. 

W.  Riegel  ^  describes,  as  a  sign  of  neurasthenia,  under  the  name  of  "altematinc 
mydriasis,''  a  dilatation  appearing  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  eye 
with  a  normal  reaction  to  ught. 

E.  Redlich  has  described  a  pupillary  phenomenon  in  h3rsteric  individuals.  It 
consists  of  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (irresponsive  to  light,  but  reacting  to  aooommo- 
dation)  during  a  cry,  powerful  muscular  action,  or  hysteric  attacks.  He  refers  this 
to  an  irritation  of  the  s3rmpathetic,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  will 
explain  the  loss  of  pupillary  response  in  many  cases  of  hysteria,  and  that  vohmtary 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  often  due  to  a  similar  mechanism.  There  is  the  poesibtlity, 
however,  that  in  nysteria  the  dilatation  and  loss  ofpupiUary  reaction  are  due  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  cortex  upon  the  pupil-  Tnis  has  been  proved  in  Haab's 
cortical  pupillary  reflex.  (See  p.  1059.)  The  loss  of  pupillary  reaction  during 
epileptic  attacks  and  in  meningitis  is  likewise  in  favor  of  a  cortical  pupillary  rigidity, 
considering  the  localization  of  the  causal  process. 

Irregtuarity  in  shape  of  the  pupils. may,  of  course,  occujp  in  diseases  of  the  nervoup 
system,  but  in  most  cases  it  depends  upon  some  local  disease  in  the  nei^borhood  rd 
the  pupil  (synechia).  [One  should  guard  against  mistakin|r  an  irregmar  di^^trilm- 
tion  of  black  pigment  at  the  pupilhu-y  margin  for  irregularity  of  the  pupil  itself.— 
Ed.] 

Inequality  of  the  pupils  is  rare  in  health,  and  when  present,  most 
frequently  depends  upon  an  unequal  refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  various  unilateral  cerebral  affections,  in  pro- 
gressive paralysis,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  in  unilateral  disease  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, of  the  oculomotor,  or  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  migraine  attacks. 
An  inequality  of  the  pupils  is  fairly  common  in  neurasthenia,  and  is 
then  usually  of  a  vacillating  character  ("alternating  mydriasis")  (see 
above). 

See  p.  1058  et  seq.  concerning  an  inequality  of  the  pupils  which 
depends  upon  the  loss  of  reaction  and  dilatation  of  one  pupil. 

On  account  of  tlie  crossed  pupiUary  reaction  (see  below)  both  pupils  are 
equally  contracted  when  only  one  is  exposed  to  liglit.  Yet,  not  rarely,  persons 
are  observed  in  whom  the  pupil  adjacent  to  the  source  of  light  is  narrower  than 
the  shaded  pupil.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  diagnostic  significance  of 
this  phenomenon.     It  may  be  that  it  is  a  stigma  of  neurasthenia. 

Anomalies  of  Pupillary  Contraction. — Pupillanj  Light  Reflex, 
— Exposure  of  the  pupil  to  illumination  narrows  not  only  the  pupil  of 
the  same  side,  but  also  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye,  thus  giving  rise  to 
a  direct  and  a  crossed-light  reflex  or  reaction.  The  part  of  the  oculo- 
motor nucleus  (iris  nucleus,  see  p.  1045)  which  innervates  the  iris  must 
be  considered  as  the  center  of  this  reflex. 

A  convenient  method  of  testing  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  to  light  is 
as  follows:  With  a  moderate  illumination  (candle  light)  in  front  of  the 
patient's  face  we  alternately  expose  and  then  shade  one  eye  \%'ith  the 
hand,  watching  the  efifect  of  the  light  upon  that  pupil  and  upon  the 
other  pupil;  then  we  do  the  same  thing  to  the  other  eye.  If  the  test 
with  a  moderate  light  does  not  produce  the  pupillary  contraction,  the 
examination  should  be  repeated  with  a  dazzling  light  (sunlight,  an 
illumination  lens,  or  a  concave  mirror). 

*  Zeit.  f.  Nerv-enheilk.,  1900,  vol.  x\'ii,  p.  169. 
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This  customary  procedure  for  the  exact  quantitative  estimation  of  the  reaction 
of  the  pupil  to  light  is  subject  to  a  number  of  sources  of  error,  which  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  macula  lutea  and 
upon  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  disregarded,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  narrowing  of  the  pupils  by  convergence  and  accommodation  cannot  be  posi- 
tively excluded.  As  a  result  of  minute  mvestigation,  Schirmer  *  gives  the  following 
rules  for  the  accurate  study  of  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  to  lifht:  *'The  patient 
should  be  seated  at  a  distance  of  one  meter  from  a  well-lighted  window  ^luch  is 
not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  (See  p.  1051.)  After  the  eyes  have  adapted 
themselves  to  this  illumination,  the  diameter  of  each  pupil  is  observed ;  the  reaction 
of  each  pupil  to  li^ht  is  now  determined  by  holding  the  hand  in  front  of  the  open 
eyes  and  tlien  rapidly  withdrawing  one  of  the  hands.^  The  reaction  of  each  pupil 
to  light  is  next  determined  while  the  opposite  eye  is  unshielded  from  illumination." 
The  reaction  is  more  marked  with  the  first  method  of  examination  (with  the  opposite 
eye  shielded),  since  the  exclusion  of  the  crossed  innervation  causes  the  pupil  to  dilate 
l>efore  the  reaction  occurs,  or,  at  least,  to  be  more  susceptible  to  li^ht.  This  pro- 
cedure is  consequently  the  one  best  adapted  for  determining  the  vestiges  of  a  dimin- 
ished direct  pupillary  reaction.  The  crossed  pupillary  reaction  is  then  determined 
by  observing  tne  eye,  while  the  opposite  one  is  alternately  shielded  and  exposed. 
This  investigation  is  repeated  for  each  eye.  The  sum  total  of  the  direct  and  crossed 
pupillary  reactions,  and  consequently  the  last  remnants  of  a  diminished  reaction 
of  the  pupils  to  light,  is  best  estimated  by  shielding  both  eyes,  simultaneously  expos- 
ing them,  and  then  observing  the  reaction  of  both  pupils. 


Jhma/ye^c  centers 


Qx^UdlCoHi 


Fig.  412. — Old  diagram  of  the  pupillary  light  reflex,  which  no  longer  obtains.  The  primary 
optic  centers  (pulvinar,  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  and  anterior  corpora  quadrigemma)  are 
represmted  as  a  single  center  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.     (See  Fig.  400.) 

See  p.  1056  et  seq.  concerning  the  so-called  ''hemiopic  reaction," 
t.  e.,  hemiopic  rigidity  of  the  pupil. 

Fig.  412  represents  the  course  of  the  light  reflex  which  was  for- 
merly accepted  as  accurate.  It  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
stimulus  to  the  iris  nucleus,  causing  a  reflex  narrowing  of  the  pupil, 
originated  in  the  so-called  primar}^  optic  centers  (pulvinar,  anterior  cor- 

1  Deut.  med.  Woeh.,  1902. 
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poTa  quadrigemina,  and  corpus  geniculatum  extemum,  see  Fig.  400). 
The  bilateral  character  of  the  light  reflex  was  attributed  not  ooly  to  the 
BemidecuBsatioii  of  the  o^tic  fibers,  but  also  to  the  bilateral  connection 
of  the  iris  nuclei.    (See  Fig.  412.) 

Although  the  above  conception  was  advocated  in  the  earlier  German 
editions  of  this  work,  it  ia  no  longer  tenable,  because  it  has  been  proved 
clinically,  aa  well  as  experimentally,  upon  animals,  that  lesions  of  the 
primary  centers  do  not  cause  any  diBturbances  of  the  pupillary  reflex. 
We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  sensory  fibers,  which  tranamit  the 

Eupillary  light  reflex,  are  distinct  from  the  visual  fibers,  and  certainly 
ave  the  optic  tract  before  its  entrance  into  optic  centers.     Ph^-aio- 
lo^c  examinations  and  clinical  observations  induced  Bechterew '  to  con- 


Fir  413.— DEunin  oT  tbs  pupiUsiy  li^t 
fiben:  ths  datlcd  lloa,  the  oeatripBt^  fibsn  f< 
ootitisctioD  of  the  pijpil  by  convergence  and  uh 
be  iDUfiaHl  u  pa»iag  to  the  iiu  nueleua  from  ina  Bioe. 

dude  that  special  pupillary  fibers  exist  in  the  optic  nerves  and  that  these 
fibers,  after  separating  from  the  visual  fibers  at  a  certain  distance  behind 
the  chiasm,  run  through  the  gray  matter  near  the  third  v^itricle  to  the 
iris  nucleus. 

Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  hemiopic  pupillary  immobility,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  which  transmit  the  pupillary 
reflex  undergo  a  semidecussation  in  the  chiasm  in  the  same  manner  as 
do  the  visual  fibers. 

Bechterew's  diagram  for  the  pupillary  light  reflex,  which  was  repro- 
duced in  the  second  German  edition  of  this  work,  does  not  BufBcientlj" 
explain  physiologic  conditions;  it  contained  no  fibers  whatever  for  the 

>  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  vol.  xvi,  parte  3  and  4,  p.  193  et  seq. 
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ciirect  pupillary  reaction,  and  certain  of  its  details  had  not  been  posi- 
tively confirmed.  The  author  believes  that  the  following  diagram  (Fig. 
413)  of  the  pupillary  reaction  will  explain  the  physiologic  and  patJio- 
logic  facts  now  at  our  disposal  without  necessitating  any  further  un- 
'wrarranted  suppositions.  The  previously  mentioned  and  more  recent 
anatomic  postiilates  have  been  considered  in  its  construction. 

The  lesions  most  important  from  a  clinical  standpoint  are  indi* 
cated  in  the  diagram  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  and  h.  The  clinical 
symptoms  of  these  lesions  are  as  follows: 

Lesion  a:  Transverse  section  of  one  optic  nerve.  Blindness  and 
absence  of  the  direct  pupillary  reaction  in  the  eye  of  the  same  side^  with 
retention  of  the  crossed  pupillary  reaction.  ^  The  crossed  reaction  is 
absent  in  the  opposite  pupil. 

Lesion  6:  Sagittal  section  of  the  chiasm..  Bilateral  temporal  hemi- 
opia.  The  direct  and  crossed  pupillary  reactions  are  normal  in  both 
eyes  when  tested  in  the  usual  manner  by  diffuse  light.  Direct  and 
crossed  hemiopic  pupillary  immobility  in  both  eyes  (p.  1056,  Note  2) 
from  involvement  of  the  nasal  halves  of  both  retinas. 

Lesion  c:  Section  of  one  optic  tract  in  front  of  the  primary  optic 
center  and  before  the  partial  decussation  of  the  centripetal  fibers  for 
the  pupillary  reflex.  Homonymous  hemiopia  and  homonymous  hemi- 
opic crossed  and  direct  pupillary  immobility  (see  below).  Normal  direct 
and  crossed  pupillary  reaction  by  the  ordinary  test  with  diffuse  light. 

Lesion  d:  Involvement  of  all  the  centripetal  fibers  of  the  pupillary 
fight  reflex  upon  both  sides  after  their  separation  from  the  visual  fibers. 
Absence  of  the  crossed  and  direct  reactions  of  both  pupils  to  light,  with 
retention  of  visual  power,  normal  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  and 
normal  reaction  of  the  pupils  for  convergence  and  accommodation 
(Ar^ll-Robertson's  symptom  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  progressive  par- 
alysis, p.  1058). 

Lesion  e:  Injury  to  the  fibers  connecting  the  centers.  The  direct 
and  crossed  pupillary  reactions  normal  in  both  eyes  when  tested  with 
diffuse  light.  But  only  the  direct  reflex  is  present  when  the  temporal 
halves  of  the  retinas  are  tested,  and  only  the  crossed  reflex  is  present 
when  the  light  falls  upon  the  nasal  halves. 

Lesion  /:  Section  of  the  centripetal  fibers  for  the  pupillary  light 
reflex  proceeding  from  the  left  halves  of  both  retinas.  Homonjrmous 
hemiopic  pupillary  immobility  in  both  eyes  upon  illumination  of  the 
left  h^ves  of  both  retinas.  With  diffuse  illumination  the  direct  and 
crossed  pupillary  reactions  of  both  eyes  are  normal.  The  visual  power 
and  pupillary  reaction  for  convergence  and  accommodation  are  main- 
tained m  both  eyes.     (See  p.  1059.) 

Lesion  g:  Section  of  the  motor  fibers  leading  from  one  iris  nucleus 
to  the  pupfl  of  the  same  side.  Immobility  of  the  affected  pupil  to  light, 
both  direct  and  crossed,  and  also  during  convergence  and  accommoda- 
tion. The  opposite  pupil  reacts  normally  both  to  direct  and  crossed 
impulses,  and  also  to  accommodation  and  convergence.  The  acuity 
of  vision  and  the  visual  fields  are  normal  in  both  eyes. 

Lesion  h:  Destruction  of  the  left  iris  nucleus.  Immobilifcy  of  the  left 
pupil,  both  to  direct  and  crossed-light  impressions  and  also  during 
accommodation  and  convergence.  This  is  associated  with  hemiopic 
immobility  of  the  right  pupU  during  illumination  of  the  left  halves  of 
the  retinas. 
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A  number  of  direct  observations  are  still  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  complete  accuracy  of  the  diagram.  No  observations  of  t\T)es  e  and 
/,  for  example,  have  as  yet  been  published.  In  tj-pe  h  investigations 
have  not  been  made  to  determine  whether  hemiopic  immobility  of  the 
opposite  pupil  is  really  present  from  an  involvement  of  the  retmal 
halves  corresponding  to  the  injured  side.  Not  until  positive  statistit-s 
have  been  obtained  in  reference  to  these  points  can  this  diagram  be 
defended  as  absolutely  correct.  If  it  be  found  that  the  lesions  e,  /,  and 
h  do  not  materialize  in  actual  practice,  the  diagram  must  be  modified. 

Hemiopic  Pupillary  Immobility  {Hemiopic  PupiUary  Refier). — Fig.  413  furnishes 
a  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  so-called  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction  (Wernicke) 
or  hemiopic  pupillary  immobility.  When  one  side  of  the  optic  tract  is  injured  at  the 
point  c,  or  when  the  centripetal  fibers  of  the  lieht  reflex  proceeding  from  homonr- 
mous  retinal  halves  are  injured  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  /,  the  result  muA 
be  that  the  light  reaction  from  the  corresponding  homonymous  retinal  halves  of  both 
eyes  will  be  entirely  abolished,  whereas  from  the  opposite  retinal  bal>'es  the  reflex 
will  remain  normal.  To  this  peculiar  condition  Wernicke  gave  the  name  hetniopie 
pupillary  reaction;  but  von  Leyden  quite  properly  subetitated  for  this  expfeesioQ 
the  term  hemiopic  pupillary  immobUityf  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this 
condition  appears,  what  is  observed  is  certainly  an  immobility  or  rigidity.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  this  rieidity  it  is  essential,  while  watching  the  pupillary  oon- 
dition,  that  each  retinal  half  be  lighted  separately. 

The  ordinary  procedure  consists  in  projecting  a  cone  of  rays  into  the  eye  fium 
one  side  by  means  of  an  ophthalmoscope  or  of  a  K>cusing  lens,  and  by  observing  the 
reaction  of  the  pupils,  according  as  the  lisht  impinges  upon  the  Idft  or  upon  the 
riffht  retinal  half.  A  darkened  room  is,  of  course,  very  aesirable,  if  not  essentiai 
The  difficulty  in  this  depends  upon  the  uncertainty  of  confining  the  ilhiminatioii 
to  one  of  the  retinal  halves.  If  tne  actual  apex  of  the  cone  of  lisht  does  not  impini^ 
upon  the  retina,  anterior  or  posterior  circles — radiations — of  the  lijf^ht  picture  may 
affect  the  other  retinal  half  or  even  the  macula,  and  so  spoil  the  test.  Accordiiig 
to  Salomonsohn,^  the  best  result  can  be  obtained  by  reflecting  upon  the  patient** 
face,  from  a  concave  mirror,  placed  horizontally  beside  the  eye,  a  very  sharp  and 
vertical  flame  picture  (the  latter  is  collected  by  the  mirror  from  an  iUumination 
situated  at  one  side).  Then,  by  turning  the  mirror  slightly,  the  reflected  li^t 
passes  the  pupillary  edge  and  impinges  upon  the  retina,  first  from  the  teniporiLL 
then  from  the  nasal,  side.  It  is  essentiai  that  the  patient  should  always  focuF  at 
the  same  distance,  preferably  into  space.  On  account  of  the  difficulties  mentioiied 
above  (the  dispersed  circles  of  light),  the  results  from  this  method  are  oftentimec 
not  very  conclusive;  hence  the  following  modification  may  be  attempted:  A  black 
screen,  at  least  a  meter  square  and  with  a  central  opening,  is  placed  vertically  in 
front  of  the  patient  in  the  dark  room,  at  a  distance  of  about  60  cm.  (about  2  f«*t  \ 
While  the  patient  focuses  upon  the  opening,  an  assistant  in  front  of  the  scrwa 
projects  a  very  bright  illumination  (kerosene  or  electric  lamp)  into  the  \isual  fieki, 
at  one  time  from  the  right  and  another  from  the  left  side,  but  not  near  the  focusing 
point  of  the  patient,  and  then  the  behavior  of  the  pupils  is  noted  through  the  opening 
m  the  screen.  The  lamp  should  always  be  held  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  eyes  as  a  focusing  pomt,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  a  sharp  flame  and  not  dispersed 
circles  are  projected  upon  the  retina;  with  this  method  the  test  can  be  made  as  mefl 
with  one  eye  as  with  two.  If  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  contract  only  wlien  iUuminatioD 
is  at  tlie  right  side,  or  only  when  it  is  at  the  left  side,  right  or  left  hemiopic  homony- 
mous pupillary  rigiditv  is  present.^ 

The  difficulty  of  both  these  tests  consists  in  the  fact  that  ordinarily  a  stimu- 
lation of  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  by  a  circumscribed  light  picture  excitet 

1  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  42. 

2  In  the  more  unusual  temporal  form  of  hemiopia  which  characterizes  tumors  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tlie  chiasm  (acromegaly)  and  hydrocephalus  (in  which  the 
chiasm  is  compressed  hy  the  enlarged  infimdibulum),  we  are  compelled  to  examine 
for  hemiopic  pupillary  rigidity  in  the  corresponding  inner  retinal  ludves.  (See  Rg- 
413,  lesion  b.)  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demonstration  of  hemiopic  rigidity  his 
no  local  diagnostic  significance  in  this  form  of  hemiopia,  as  it  can  arise  only  in  the 
chiasm. 
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only  a  weak  pupillary  reaction  imkas  the  region  of  the  macula  ^  is  actually  stimur 
lated  as  well.  This  objection  applies  particularly  when  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
'entire  retina  has  been  somewhat  impaired,  e.  g.^  with  a  choked  disk.  In  such  cafie9 
the  following  device  may  be  helpful.  Place  m  front  of  the  patient  a  screen  which 
rotates  upon  a  sagittal  axis,  and  one  half  of  which  is  white,  the  other  half  black; 
then  instruct  the  patient  to  focus  upon  a  small  mark  in  the  black  half  of  the  screen 
near  the  border  between  the  black  and  white,  and  suddenly  illuminate  the  screen 
very  brilliantly  by  means  of  a  light  placed  behind  the  patient's  head.  Now,  if  the 
patient  alternate^  open  and  shut  his  eyes,  hemiopic  pupillanr  rigidity  can  be  de^ 
monstrated  by  the  pupillary  reaction  occurring  only  when  the  white  side  of  tb^ 
screen  corresponds  to  the  normal  retinal  half.  This  method  may  be  employed  for 
one  as  well  as  for  both  eyes  in  homonymous  hemopia;  in  heteronymous  (temporal) 
hemlopia,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  used  only  for  one  eye. 

In  a  case  of  acrom^aly  where  even  this  device  left  the  author  in  doubt,  he 

employed  the  following  method  with  considerable  success.    While  the  patient 

focuses  upon  some  object  (e.  (/.,  his  own  fingers),  at  a  distance  of  about  30  cm.  (10  in.)^ 

an  assistant  projects  in  front  of  his  eves,  at  a  distance  of  30  cm.,  first  from  one  side, 

then  from  the  other,  an  electric  bulb  light  of  at  least  32  candle-power,  and  stops 

just  before  the  middle  of  the  visual  field;  this  li^ht  must  be  held  so  that  the  plane 

m  which  the  carbon  thread  is  bent  remains  paraUel  to  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  eye 

examined.    With  hemiopic  rigidity  the  pupillary  reaction  can  be  obtained  only 

from  the  retinal  half  whose  pupillary  fibers  are  preserved.    The  advantage  of  em* 

ploying  such  an  illumination  is  that  by  virtue  of  the  linear  character  of  tne  souroe 

of  light,  it  remains  sufficiently  localized  despite  the  presence  of  dispersed  rays,  to 

ilhiininate  only  one  retinal  hau  so  long  as  the  lamp  does  not  approach  too  near  the 

point  focused.    The  great  intensity  of  the  illumination  is  an  additional  advanta^. 

Probably  the  be«t  method  of   demonstrating   hemiopic  pupillary  immobibty 

known  at  present  is  performed  by  means  of  the  "  pupil  tester,'*^ described  by  von 

Fragstein  and  Kempner,'  which  the  author  also  has  nad  an  opportunity  to  employ. 

This  is  a  small  tubular  instrument  in  which  the  rays  from  an  mcandescent  lamp  of 

8  volts  are  condensed  by  lenses  and  diaphragms  to  a  slender  but  most  intense  slightly 

conveii^nt  cone  of  light,  the  focus  of  which  is  situated  4  cm.  in  front  of  the  anterior 

extremity  of  the  instrument.    With  this  cone  of  light  it  is  easy  to  illuminate  either 

half  of  the  retina  by  projecting  through  the  pupil  from  the  temporal  or  the  nasal  side. 

Since  the  slightly  conveigent  rays  cross  or  become  diveigent  4  cm.  in  front  of  the 

instrument,  an  intense  and  quite  circumscribed  illumination  of  an  individual  porticm 

of  the  retina  is  best  assured  by  holding  the  instrument  3.3  cm.  in  front  of  the  cornea^ 

so  that  the  focus  of  the  cone  of  light  fidls  about  7  mm.  behind  the  convexity  of  th^ 

cornea.    This  situation  corresponds  to  the  nodal  point  of  Listing's  reduced  eye, 

and  rays  passing  into  the  eye  and  directed  toward  this  point  are  peculiar  in  that 

they  pursue  their  original  direction  through  the  vitreous  humor  as  though  they 

had  not  been  refracted.    With  this  position  of  the  instrument  the  cone  of  light 

passes  into  the  eye  as  though  no  refracting  media  were  present,  t.  e.,  the  slightly 

convergent  rays  continue  their  original  course  into  the  intenor  of  the  eye  as  a  slender, 

slightly  diveii^nt  cone.    This  instrument  is  probably  the  only  one  with  which  it 

is  possible  to  illuminate  still  more  circumscribed  retinal  areas,  such  as  a  particular 

quadrant.^ 

The  demonstration  of  hemiopic  pupillary  rigidity  permits  us  to  differentiate  a 
so-called  peripheral  from  a  central  nomonymous  hemiopia.  While,  according  to 
Fig.  413,  peripheral  hemiopia  (location  of  the  lesion  at  c)  produces  hemiopic  pupilr 
lary  rigidity,  this  is  not  the  case  with  central  hemiopia  (location  of  the  lesion  at  e, 
above  the  primary  optic  centers,  Fig.  400).  The  hemiopic  pupillary  rigidity  in  which 
total  double  blindness,  composed  of  two  hemiopias,  one  side  of  which  is  peripheral 
and  the  other  central,  occurs,  is  of  special  interest  and  has  often  been  observed.  An 
individual  with  these  two  lesions  is  completely  blind.  The  accurate  localization 
and  s^nificance  of  the  visual  disturbance  tnen  furnished  by  the  presence  of  hemiopic 
immobility  in  the  pupil  which  reacts  only  to  one  retinal  half. 

In  those  cases  where  hemiopic  rigidity  is  present,  both  a  direct  and  crossed 

*  Hess  (Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,  1907,  vol.  Iviii)  showed  that  pupillomotor  fibers 
exist  only  in  the  perimacular  field,  for  a  distance  of  about  3  mm.,  but  not  in 
the  remamder  of  the  retina.    In  a  case  of  peripheral  injury  to  one  optic  nerve  Vera^ 

Kth  (Neurologisches  Centralbl.,  1908,  No.  9)  found  that  the  pupillary  reflex  was 
(t  though  the  eye  retained  a  fairly  large  peripheral  field  of  vision.  ' 

»  Klin.  Monats.  f .  Augenheilk.,  1899.  ^ 

^  This  instrument  may  be  obtained  from  Reiniger,  Geppert,  and  Schall. 
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pupillaiy  reaction  can  be  obtained  by  testing  the  pupils  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  m 
that  both  retinal  halves  receive  light.  The  reaction  may  be  diminished,  but  it  is 
still  ph£in  enough.  In  order  to  avoid  overlooking  hemiopic  rigidity  the  tests  men- 
tioned above  must  be  accurately  made,  especially  in  all  cases  of  homonymous 
hemiopic  and  bilateral  blindness  following  a  cerebral  affection.  It  is  dear  {Fig. 
413,  lesion  /),  however,  that  homonymous  pupillaiy  rigidity  may  occur  without  any 
visual  disturbance. 

Certain  other  purely  hypothetic  conditions  of  hemiopic  pupillary  immobilzty 
have  been  given  in  the  tabulation  of  the  various  lesions  of  the  pupillary  reflex  upoa 
p.  1055  et  seq. 

The  technical  difficulties  in  determining  homonymous  pupillary  rigidity  de- 
scribed above  are  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  phenomenon  has  been  so  rarehr  found. 

An  additional  difficulty  is  furnished  by  disturbances  of  Haab's  so-caUed  cor- 
tical pupiUarv  reflex,  which  is  brought  about  bv  concentration  of  the  attention 
upon  a  lateral  source  of  light.  (See  p.  1059.)  All  the  procedures  for  testing  hemiopic 
pupillary  immobility  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  attention  of  the  patient  k  apt 
to  De  concentrated  upon  the  light  itself.  But  this  is,  of  course,  the  case  onhr  when 
the  light  falls  on  the  normal  retinal  half,  and,  therefore,  if  Haab's  reflex  be  laddx^ 
hemiopic  pupil  rigidity  may  apparently  be  present  when  the  blind  retinal  half  js 
lighted. 

Loss  of  Pupillary  Light  Reaction  {Pupil  then  Ordinarily  Dilated):  Rigiditif  cf 
the  Pupil  to  Light. — A  failure  of  the  pupil  to  react  to  light  occurs  in  severe  distuib- 
ances  of  consciousness  of  the  most  varying  kinds;  in  cerebral  presstue  (in  these 
cases  bilateral);  in  poisoning  from  the  substances  mentioned  above  as  dilating 
the  pupils  (these  unilateral  or  oilateral,  depending  upon  the  poison);  in  focal  leeioiis 
which  mterrupt  the  reflex  pupillary  arc  on  one  or  both  sides  in  the  manner  detailed 
in  Fig.  413  (e.  ^.,  motor  lesions);  in  complete  peripheral  oculomotor  paralysis;  in 
nuclear  oculomotor  paralysis  which  affects  the  ins  nucleus,  but  does  not  attack 
the  other  branches  of  the  oculomotor  (see  p.  1045);  in  sensory  lesions;  in  affectioiis 
of  the  retina;  and  in  bilateral  optic  atrophy  or  marked  bilateral  choked  disL 
Complete  loss  of  pupiUaiy  reaction  from  choked  disk  is  a  comparativehr  excep- 
tional occurrence,  and  observed  only  when  the  choked  disk  has  caused  blindnefli 
at  the  same  time.  The  visual  acuity  is  frequently  very  well  preserved,  and  cw^ 
responds  well  with  the  sl^ht  injury  to  the  conduction  of  the  sensory  fibers  belonging 
to  the  pupillary  reflex.  Even  when  a  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  dimmishes  the  acuit^ 
of  vision  decidedly,  the  pupillary  reaction  need  not  be  seriously  impaired.  Thv 
is  evident  without  further  explanation  when  we  remember  (p.  1054)  that  the  centri- 
petal fibers  of  the  light  reflex  in  the  optic  nerve  are  distinct  from  the  visual  6ben. 
A  tuiilateral  loss  of  reaction  is  usually  associated  with  a  dilatation  of  that  pupil,  as 
compared  with  the  opposite  side. 

Ordinarily,  complete  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  eye  muscles,  on  the  other,  facihtatee  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  pupillary  rigidity  depending  upon  a  lesion  of  the 
motor  and  that  depending  upon  a  lesion  of  the  sensory  segment  of  the  reflex  arc. 
Fig.  413  should  always  be  consulted  to  comprehend  the  diagnostic  points.  In 
addition  to  other  characteristics,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  with  lesions  of  the 
motor  segment  of  the  pupillary  reflex  arc  (in  the  nucleus  of  the  iris  or  in  the  periphenl 
oculomotor),  the  narrowing  of  the  pupil  to  accommodation  and  the  power  of  coo- 
veigence  (see  below  under  y)  is  lost;  whereas  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  Iosb  of 
pupillary  reaction  depends  upon  a  lesion  of  the  retina  or  of  the  optic  tract.  In  case 
the  lesion  is  recognized  as  motor,  the  (question  is:  Does  this  lie  in  the  nucleus  or  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  or  in  the  peripheral  motor  fibers  of  the  oculomotor.  Th^ 
question  is  frequently  decided  by  the  beha\aor  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  i.  e.,  by  accom- 
modation. In  lesions  of  the  nucleus  or  its  neighborhood,  acconmiodation  may  be 
preserved  on  accoimt  of  the  structure  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus  (discussed  upon 
p.  1045);  whereas  with  a  purely  peripheral  ocidomotor  paraljrsis,  which  may  be 
situated  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  or  in  the  short  branches  of  the  ciliary  gaogoon, 
accommodation  will  probably  fail. 

ArgyU-Robertson^s  Phenomenon  (see  p.  1055,  d). — ^This  is  an  early  and  importifll 
symptom  of  tab^  dorsalis  and  of  progressive  paralysiB.  It  consists  in  a  preservatioB 
of  the  pupillary  reaction  to  conveigence  ana  to  accommodation,  with  a  loss  of  the 
reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light,  and  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  any  impairxneffij 
of  vision.  (See  p.  1059,  y.)  For  some  unknown  cause  the  pupils  are  generaOy  narrowed 
(the  so-called  spinal  miosis  of  tabetics).*  Ordinarily  the  reaction  a*  the  pupils  to  paia 
is  also  wanting  (see  below  under  /3).     Erb  called  Aigyll-Robertson's  pnenomenona 

^  It  has,  however,  not  yet  been  proved  that  this  is  of  spinal  origin. 
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re^ex  pupillary  rigidity,  an  expression  in  which  the  words,  according  to  the  author's 
opinion,  are  not  used  in  their  ordinary  sense,  since  from  it  one  might  conceive  of  a 
ngidity  occasioned  reflexly,  not  of  a  rigidity  of  the  reflex.  The  symptom  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  anatomic  researches.  According  to  Bechterew, 
however,  it  must  theoretically  depend  upon  a  lesion  of  all  the  centripetal  fibers  of 
the  pujullary  li^ht  reflex,  either  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  or  after  their  separa- 
tion from  the  visual  fibers  (lesion  d,  Fig.  413).  It  cannot  depend  upon  a  lesion  of  the 
motor  segment  (lesion  g  or  A,  Fig.  413),  because  the  pupillary  contraction  in  accom- 
modation and  conveigence  persists.  F.  Schultze  noted  the  Argyll- Robertson 
pupil  as  a  manifestation  of  toxemia  in  pneumonia.  It  is  also  frequently  seen  as  a 
transitory  phenomenon  after  epileptic  attacks. 

Paradoxic  Pupillary  Reaction. — This  phenomenon,  first  described  by  Ober- 
steiner  and  then  oy  Bechterew,  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  a  dilatation  instead 
of  a  contraction  of  the  pupils  to  direct  and  crossed  illumination.  At  times  a  very 
insignificant  initial  contraction  precedes  the  dilatation.  Like  the  Argyll-Robertson 
phenomenon,  this  sign  occurs  principallv  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  progressive  paralysis. 

According  to  one  conception,  probably  erroneous,  this  is  a  consensual  or  reflex 
dilatation  depending  upon  uimoticed  diveigent  movements  of  the  eyeball  at  the 
moment  of  illumination  (as  contrasted  with  the  narrowing  of  the  pupils,  associated 
with  convergence  and  accommodation,  see  below,  y).  Bechterew,  nowever,  con- 
Biders  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  fatigue,  because,  imder  the  pathologic  conditions 
mentioned  above,  a  brilliant  illumination  fatigues,  and  so  iimibits,  the  pupillary 
tonus  after  a  scarcely  noticeable  or  absent  narrowing. 

(i.  Pupillary  Pain  Reflex. — The  stimulus  of  severe  pains  applied  to  various 
parts  of  tne  body,  but  more  especially  painful  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
will  usually  dilate  the  pupils.  This  dilatation  is  produced  by  the  pupillary  dilator 
fibers  of  the  eympathetic,  derived  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  segments. 
(See  Fig.  462,  p.  1149.)  The  reflex  is  sometimes  useful  in  diagnosis,  pointing  to  an 
involvement  of  of  the  roots  or  of  the  sympathetic.  According  to  the  author's  ex- 
perience, however,  the  pupillary  pain  reflex  in  man  is  so  inconstant  that,  ^ner- 
ally  speaking,  a  difference  between  the  two  sides  is  the  only  sign  worth  heeding. 

y.  Narrowins;  of  the  Pupils  to  Convergence  and  to  Accommodation. — 
Physiologically,  the  pupils  are  decidedly  contracted  by  efforts  at  convergence  or 
accommodation  (it  is  oifficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other).  The  consensual 
movement  is  diagnosticaUy  significant:  in  the  first  place,  because  it  shows  that  in 
testing  the  other  pupillary  reactions  we  must  be  careful  to  have  the  patient  avoid 
convemnce  or  accommodation.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  have  him  always 
focus  for  the  same  distance,  preferably  into  space.  A  further  diagnostic  interest 
is  furnished  by  the  retention  of  the  conveigence  and  the  accommodation  reflex, 
wl^e  the  light  reflex  is  absent,  which  proves  that  the  light  reflex  is  not  affected 
by  a  lesion  of  the  motor  tract. 

(See  above:  Loss  of  Pupillary  Reaction  to  Light,  p.  1058;  Aigyll-Robertson's 
Phenomenon,  p.  1058.) 

^.  Westphal's  Pupillary  Phenomenon.^ — ^This  consists  of  a  contraction  in 
the  pupil  when  the  examiner,  by  forcibly  holding  the  lid  open,  prevents  the  patient's 
attempt  to  close  the  eye  (Bell's  phenomenon,  p.  1075).  To  appreciate  this  reaction 
it  is  generally  essential  that  the  pupil  in  question  should  not  react  to  light,  or,  at 
least,  only  shghtly,  and  shoiild  not  be  markedly  narrowed.  It  is  most  distinct  when 
the  pupils  are  dilated.  Westphal  never  found  tne  phenomenon  in  healthy  individuals, 
and  only  once  in  the  pupils  of  a  hysteric  person.  He  found  it  several  times,  on- 
the  contrary,  in  tabes  and  in  progressive  paralysis.  The  author  has  repeatedly 
otMervcd  it  in  tabes      • 

r.  Haab'8  So-called  Cortical  Pupillary  Reflex.— Thus  far  no  diagnostic 
significance  has  been  attached  to  this  reflex,  though  perhaps  it  may  yet  be  utilized 
in  the  diagnosis  of  cortical  disturbances  of  vision,  it  consists  of  a  narrowing  of 
the  pupils  when  the  patient,  in  a  dark  room,  without  any  alteration  in  the  position 
of  tne  eye,  concentrates  his  attention  upon  a  flame  placed  at  one  side,  t.  e.,  seen 
indirectly. 

9*  Behavior  of  the  Accommodation 

Before  testing  the  accommodation,  the  acuity  of  vision  must  first 
be  determined  and  any  error  of  refraction  corrected.  To  correct  the 
latter,  if  the  patient  be  myopic,  we  employ  the  weakest  concave  lens 

1  Neurologisches  Centralbl.,  1899,  No.  4. 
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with  which  he  sees  distant  objects  most  cleariy;  if  hypermetrojMc,  the 
strongest  convex  lens.  The  acuity  of  vision  is  then  determined  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  accommodation  is  then  tested  by  placing  before 
the  eye  under  examination,  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.  in  a  good  ligjit,  the 
finest  test-type  which  he  should  be  able  to  read  at  this  distance  with 
his  acuity  of  vision.  (Perfect  accommodative  power  presupposed.) 
If  he  can  read  this  type,  the  accommodation  is,  at  least,  nonnal.  If 
he  cannot,  his  accommodation  must  be  defective.  Such  a  defect  wiD 
consist  of  the  physiologic  presbyopia  of  his  age,  plus  whatever  accom- 
modative paresis  may  exist.  The  convex  lens  which  the  patient 
requires  for  reading  the  selected  type  at  25  cm.  distance  (plus  the  ^ass 
which  corrects  the  refraction)  measures  the  defect  of  accommodatioQ  in 
diopters.  By  comparing  this  defect  with  that  which  is  found  in  a 
patient  as  a  result  of  the  physiologic  presbyopia  for  his  age  (see  the 
accompanying  table),  we  can  decide  whether  there  is  a  paresis  or  par- 
alysis of  accommodation.  Should  the  patient  need  a  -h  4  D.  lens  to 
read  the  type  clearly,  there  exists  no  power  of  accommodation.^  Such  & 
total  defect  is  physiologic  after  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  (see  table) ; 
but  in  younger  individuals  it  would  indicate  a  complete  pathologic  par- 
alysis of  accommodation.  If  a  patient  forty-five  years  old  require  a 
glass  of  -h  2  D.  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  physiologic  presbyopia  (0.5  D., 
according  to  the  table),  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  of  1.5  D.,  etc. 

Degree  of  presbyopia,  »■  «^ 
Age.  the  physi<^c^c  dneel  of  ae- 

oommodation  in  <fiop(en. 

Forty-five  years 0.50  D. 


Fifty 

Fifty-five 

Sixty 

Sixty-five 

Seventy 

Seventy-five 


1.50  D. 
2.25  D. 
3.00  D. 

3.75  D. 
3.75  D. 


We  find  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  in  total  oculomotor  paralysis^ 
in  lesions  of  the  accommodation  nucleus  (p.  1045),  in  diphtheric  pardym, 
and  also  after  administration  of  atropin.  Despite  the  fact  that  many 
diphtheric  paralyses  are  probably  peripheral  in  their  localization,  they 
are  quite  apt  to  involve  the  fibers  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  which  supply 
the  ciliary  muscle,  whereas  the  pupillary  fibers  usually  escape. 

FIFTH  CRANIAL  NERVE  j  TRIGEMINUS 

1.  Motor  Trigeminus. — ^The  motor  branch  of  the  trigeminus 
supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Their  power  is  tested  by  hamg 
the  patient  bite  upon  some  object,  such  as  a  piece'of  cork  or  wood,  or 
by  having  him  exert  vigorous  movements  of  the  jaw  while  the  examiner 
attempts  to  hold  the  jaw  still. 

Unilateral  weakness  of  the  masseters  may  be  recognized  by  placing, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  spatula 
between  the  molars,  and  determining  how  firmly  the  patient  can  hold 

^  For  the  total  optical  effort  required  equals  that  which  is  necessary  to  focus  upoo 
the  retina  rays  whicri  come  from  a  distance  of  25  cm.,  in  an  e3re  rendered  emmetropic 
by  the  correction  of  its  refraction.  This  takes  place  when  the  convex  lens  in  question 
lenders  parallel  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye  from  that  distanoe.  A  lens  of  +  1  D. 
renders  parallel  rays  which  come  from  a  distance  of  1  m.;  a  lens  of  +  4  D.  renden 
parallel  rays  which  come  from  one-fourth  of  that  distance,  viz.,  25  cm. 
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it  by  the  action  of  these  muscles.  Palpation  of  the  muscle  itself  during 
contraction  also  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  functionating  power.  The 
masseter  also  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  functionating  power.  The  mas- 
seter  muscle  is  best  felt  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  mandible,  either  through  the  cheeks  or  from  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  From  the  inside  of  the  mouth  we  may  also  feel  the  contraction 
of  the  internal  pterygoid,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  masseter  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  mandible.  The  buccinator  muscle  is  innervated 
by  the  trigeminus  as  well  as  the  facial  nerve.  Its  contraction  can  be 
felt  by  placing  the  finger  in  the  mouth  and  directing  the  patient  to  press 
it  actively  against  the  alveolar  process  of  the  maxillary  bone  with  his 
cheek.  The  mylohyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  are  like- 
wise innervated  by  the  trigeminus,  but  this  contraction  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate.  If,  however,  the  patient  with  his  mouth  closed  press  his 
tongue  against  the  hard  palate,  the  floor  of  the  mouth  from  the  outside 
feels  softer  on  the  paralyzed  side. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  individual  chewing  muscles,  we  must  remember 
that  adduction  of  the  lower  jaw,  i,  e.,  the  closure  of  the  teeth,  is  accomplished  essen* 
tially  by  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  The  external  pterygoid  pushes  the 
lower  jaw  obliquely  forward  out  of  the  glenoid  fossa  upon  the  articular  tubercle 
(Gegenbauer).  The  bilateral  action  of  the  two  external  pterygoids  protrudes  the 
lower  in  front  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  unilateral  action  of  one  external  pterygoid 
pushes  the  jaw  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  external 
pterygoids — {presupposing,  of  course,  that  the  temporal  muscle  pulls  the  lower 
jaw  back  again  into  the  glenoid  fossa — causes  the  movement  of  mastication.  The 
external  pterygoid  also  aids  in  opening  the  mouth,  and  this  is  further  assisted  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  by  the  digastric  ^  and  the  platysma  myoides  muscles.' 
The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  aids  the  temporal  ana  the  masseter  in  adducting 
the  lower  jaw,  and  also  contributes,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  movement  of  the 
jaw  forward. 

Cerebral  paralyses  of  the  chewing  muscles  are  analogous  to  cerebral 
paralyses  of  the  eye  muscles.  (See  p.  1039.)  They  are  always  to  be 
attributed  to  a  cause  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trigeminus  nucleus 
or  affecting  the  efferent  trigeminus  fibers.  This  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  above  the  nucleus  the  central  fibers  of  each  trigeminus  are  distrib- 
uted to  both  hemispheres,  in  consequence  of  which  a  unilateral  hemi- 
spheric lesion  does  not  necessitate  a  crossed  motor  trigeminal  paralysis, 
as  the  function  of  the  intact  hemisphere  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
innervation  of  both  sides.  To  comprehend  this  bilateral  innervation, 
tie  reader  should  consult  Fig.  403,  for  that  diagram  applies  to  the 
muscles  of  mastication  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  eye  muscles.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  chewing  muscles  can  be  brought 
about  by  bilateral  hemispheric  lesions,  such  as  pseudobulbar  paralyses 
(p.  1090).  In  hemiplegia  a  bilateral  defect  of  innervation  of  the  chew- 
ing muscles  may  perhaps  be  demonstrated  with  the  dynamometer. 

Spasm  of  the  chewing  muscles  occurs  as  an  accompaniment  of 
general  spasms,  e  .y.,  the  tonic  spasms  in  tetanus  and  in  meningitis,  and 
reflexly  from  painful  affections  of  the  jaw,  producing  so-called  lockjaw. 

The  so-called  jaw  reflex  depends  upon  both  the  motor  and  the  sensory  trigemi- 
nus. It  consists  in  a  contraction  of  the  chewing  muscles  which  lifts  the  Tower 
jaw,  and  is  produced  by  striking  the  lower  jaw,  either  directly  with  a  percussion 

*  The  anterior  belly  is  innervated  by  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus;  the  pos- 
terior belly,  by  the  facial.  '  Innervated  by  the  facial. 
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hammer  or  indirectly  through  some  object  applied  to  the  jaw.  It  can  be  e&eited 
in  most  healthy  individuals,  but  is  not  absolutely  constant.  If  the  reflex  be  in- 
creased, a  clonus  can  frequently  be  elicited  by  simply  drawing  the  jaw  downward 
(jaw-clonus,  masseter^lonus). 

The  Palate  Function  of  the  Trigeminita. — The  trigeminus  takes  part  in  the  inner- 
vation of  the  soft  palate,  and  supplies  in  great  part  the  posterior  arch,  according 
to  observations  of  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus.^  in  imilateral  paralysis  of  the  nootor 
root  of  the  triffemmus  the  posterior  arch  of  the  palate  hangs  lower  than  that  of 
the  normal  side,  the  uvula  is  twisted  anteriorly  and  toward  the  paralyzed  aide. 
The  latter  phenomenon  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  it  seems  to  be  aue  to  the  fact 
that  the  side  of  the  uvula  corresponding  to  the  posterior  arch  of  the  palate  which 
hanjra  down  is  shortened  and  made  tense,  becoming  concave  on  that  side  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  spring  of  an  aneroid  barometer.  The  bending  forward  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  dropping  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch  lessens  toe  space 
at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  uviua. 

Auditory  disturbances  (diminution  of  hearing  and  subjective  tinnitus)  in  cases 
of  trigeminal  paralysis  have  been  referred  to  a  paralysis  of  the  tensor  tympani. 
These  symptoms  are,  however,  inconstant  and  capable  of  many  interpretations. 

2.  Sensory  Trigeminus. — The  sensory  division  of  the  trigem- 
inus supplies  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth 
and  nasal  cavities,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  cornea.  It  also  takes  part 
in  the  function  of  taste  (chorda  tympani),  and  the  function  of  smell  in 
the  nasal  mucous  membranes.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  (touch,  pres- 
sure, pain,  and  temperature)  is  tested  just  as  was  described  above  (p- 
967  et  seq.).  In  testing  the  trigeminus  taste  function,  a  soft  brush 
moistened  first  with  acid  (weak  acetic  acid)  and  afterward  with  salt 
solution  is  touched  to  the  tongue,  and  the  patient  asked  to  describe  what 
sense  of  taste  he  experiences.  The  two  sides  of  the  tongue  are  com- 
pared, and  it  is  readily  determined  whether  the  appreciation  of  taste  is 
equally  active  and  prompt  upon  the  two  sides.  Since  the  trigem- 
inus practically  supplies  only  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  test 
should  be  made  there,  so  as  to  exclude,  so  far  as  possible,  the  taste-fibere 
of  the  glossopharyngeal.  The  patient  should  keep  his  tongue  protruded, 
and  reply  to  the  examiner's  questions  by  nodding  and  shaking  his  head. 
It  is,  of  course,  advisable  to  include  at  the  same  time  the  examination 
of  the  sense  of  taste  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  glossopharyngeal,  em- 
ploying the  same  method  as  above,  but  selecting  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tongue.  The  patient  should  not  breathe  during  the  test,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  confusion  between  the  sense  of  smell  and  that  of  taste.  The 
taste-fibers  of  the  trigeminus  (chorda  tympani)  may  be  injured  in  lesions 
of  the  lingual  muscle  (which  they  supply) ,  in  affections  of  the  middle  ear 
(through  which  they  pass),  in  certain  peripheral  paralyses  of  the  facial 
(see  pp.  1070  and  1071),  and  finally  in  lesions  of  the  root  of  the  second 
or,  according  to  other  authorities,  of  the  third  branch  of  the  tri^minus^ 
in  which  the  taste-fibers  are  diverted  from  the  facial.  (See  Fig.  422.) 
Testing  the  sense  of  smell  supplied  by  the  trigeminus  has  been  described 
already  under  the  olfactory  nerve.     (See  p.  1033.) 

The  corneal  sensibility  is  determined  by  touching  the  cornea  with  the 
head  of  a  pin.  Normally,  this  procedure  is  rather  painful,  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  von  Frey's  researches,  the  cornea  possesses  no 
tactile  points,  but  probably  countless  pain  points.  (See  p.  968  et  seq.) 
At  the  same  time  we  should  determine  the  preservation  or  absence  of  the 
so-called  "corneal  reflex"  (lid  closure  in  touching  the  cornea).  The 
loss  of  this  may  depend  upon  a  lesion  of  the  sensory  segment  (tri- 

1 C.  W.  MoUer  and  F.  Schultze. 
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geminus),  or  of  the  motor  segment  (facial)  of  the  reflex  arc.  Further 
examination  will  determine  which. 

Pareses  of  the  sensory  trigeminus  occur  in  peripheral  lesions  of  the 
nerve,  in  lesions  of  the  trigeminus  fibers  emerging  from  the  pons,  and 
also  accompany  the  hemianesthesias  observed  both  in  hysteria  and 
in  focal  lesions  at  the  most  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  (See 
p.  1090  et  seq.)  Disturbances  of  sensibility  which  appear  in  the  region 
supplied  by  the  trigeminus  from  spinal  cord  affections  involving  the 
ascending  (spinal)  trigeminus  roots  are  worth  noting,  because  of  their 
diagnostic  importance.  They  may  occur  as  low  as  the  second  cervical 
segment  (syringomyelia). 

(See  Fig.  449,  p.  1 136,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  peripheral 
skin  branches  of  the  trigeminus.) 

The  peculiar  so-called  trophic  disturbances  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  cornea,  caused  by  lesions  of  the  sensory  part  of  the 
trigeminus,  are  of  interest,  although  the  significance  of  the  phenomenon  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Some  assume  that  it  is  merely  a  diminution  of  the  self  pro- 
tection of  the  tissue,  because  of  the  lost  sensibility  and  the  destruction  of  certain 
vasomotor  reflexes.  Others  believe  it  to  be  due  to  the  direct  trophic  influence  of  the 
sensory  fibers  of  the  trigeminus.  Whichever  explanation  be  correct,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  so-called  trophic  disturbances  occur  and  are  directly  connected  with  sen- 
sory trigeminus  paralysis.  The  author  once  saw  an  exquisite  neuroparalytic  keratitis 
in  a  c^ase  of  brain  timior,  with  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  sensory  trigeminus. 
In  this  case,  and  also  in  a  case  of  tabes  with  trigeminus  anesthesia,  peculiar  ulcers 
developed  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  buccal  mucosa,  which  at  first 
glance  had  the  appearance  of  syphilitic  or  carcinomatous  lesions.  They  were 
distinguished,  however,  by  their  very  slight  infiltration  and  a  tendency  to  cicatricial 
contraction  and  healing.  In  the  case  of  brain  tumor,  a  trophic  disturbance  appeared 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cheek  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  caused  by  the  moderate 
heat  used  in  the  test  for  thermal  sensibility,  while  the  normal  side  remained  unin- 
jured. In  this  case  the  trophic  disturbances  could  not  be  explained  by  a  distur- 
bance of  the  vasomotor  reflex,  because  gentle  mechanical  irritation  of  the  skin 
produced  a  hvperemia  similar  to  that  of  the  healthy  side.  The  objection  to  the 
assumption  that  sensory  fibers  can  conduct  direct  centrifugal  trophic  impulses 
can  no  longer  hold,  because  studies  in  the  negative  variations  of  currents  have 
furnished  direct  experimental  physiologic  proof  that  motor  and  sensory  fibers  can 
conduct  impulses  in  both  directions,  i.  e.,  sensory  fibers  can  conduct  centrifugally. 

SEVENTH  CRANIAL  NERVE  i   FACIAL 

The  facial  nerve,  probably  purely  motor,  supplies  the  facial  muscles,  including 
the  muscle  which  closes  the  eye  (orbicularis  ocim).  Homer's  muscle,  the  platysma 
myoldes,  the  muscles  of  the  scalp  (occipitalis  and  frontalis),  the  retrahens,  attolens, 
and  transversus  auriculse,^  the  stylohyoid,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the 
buccinator,  and  iinally,  by  means  of  the  descending  palatine  nerves,  which  pass 
through  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  of  the  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus  it 
supplies,  together  with  the  glossopharyngeus,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory,  the 
muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The  facial  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  latter.  The 
palatoglossal  and  palatopharyngeal  muscles  (palatine  arch  and  the  azygos  uvulse) 
seem  to  be  supplied  mostly  by  the  facial.  In  the  Fallopian  canal  the  facial  nerve 
supplies  the  stapedius  muscle  by  means  of  the  stapedius  nerves.  At  one  part  of 
its  course  in  the  temporal  bone  the  chorda  tympani  is  united  to  the  facial  nerve, 
contributing  the  taste-fibers  to  the  facial,  and  receiving  from  it  the  salivary  secretory 
fibers  for  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  (See  p.  1070.)  From  its  motor 
nucleus  the  facial  receives  fibers  for  sweat  secretion,  and,  according  to  Goldzieher, 
the  secretory  fibers  for  the  lacrimal  glands.  These,  KSster^  thinks,  probably 
originate  from  the  nuclear  region  of  tne  glossopharyngeal.  (See  p.  1071.)  At 
the  periphery  the  facial  oftentimes  receives  sensory  fibers  of  the  trigeminus. 

1  According  to  Heitzmann,  the  attrahens  auriculte  is  supplied  by  the  aiuiculo- 
temporal  branch  of  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus. 
^  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixviii. 
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(a)  Paralyies  of  the  Facial 

General    Symptomatology    of    Facial    Paralyses. — Upon   the 

Paralyzed  side  in  facial  paralysis  we  notice  an  obliteration  of  the  wrinkles, 
a  loss  or  very  slight  preservation  of  the  ordinary  voluntary  iiiovem«its. 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  even  the  loss  of  the  emotional  move- 
ments, the  associated  movements,  and  the  reflexes.     If  the  paralysis  be 
sufficiently  marked,  the  affected  cheek  flaps  with  respiration  like  a 
boat's  sail,  especially  during  sleep,  and  if  the  branches  to  the  eye  be 
affected,  the  eye  remains  more  or  less  open,  despite  attempts  to  close 
it  and  even  during  sleep  (lagophthalmus) .     In  early  cases  the  mouth 
is  drawn  to  the  healthy  side.     If  the  ptdate  also  be  paralyzed,  it  fre- 
quently hangs  noticeably  lower  upon  the  diseased  side  and  seems 
drawn  to  the  healthy  side,  and  voluntary  or  reflex  movement  draws  it 
still  more  toward  the  latter.     An  oblique  position  of  the  uvula  so  often 
occurs  normally  that  it  is  of  no  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  palate 
paralysis.     (See  p.  1062  in  regard  to  the  oblique  position  of  the  uvula 
and  the  behavior  of  the  palate  in  motor  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,) 
A  unilateral  palate  paralysis  will  produce  neither  a  nasal  character  m 
the  voice  nor  regurgitation  through  the  nose;  but  both  phenomena 
will  be  observed  if  the  palate  be   bilaterally  paralyzed  (diphtheric 
paralyses) .    If  the  eye  be  prevented  from  closmg  by  an  accoinpan>iiig 
movement  of  the  ocular  branch  of  the  facial,  the  normal  flow  of  tears 
will  be  affected  by  paralysis  of  Homer's  tear-sac  muscle  and  a  ditx>piiig 
of  the  lower  eyelid.     The  patient  wiU  then  suffer  from  a  trickling  of  teare 
(epiphora),  and  very  often  eczema  of  the  eyelid  results.     He  may  also 
complain  of  slight  disturbances  of  vision  on  accoimt  of  the  corneal 
suffusion.     Blepharoplegia  (loss  of  aviomaiic  winking)  is  marked  even  in 
complete  facial  paralysis  (including  the  orbicularis  oculi).     This  signifies 
that  winking  depends  not  merely  upon  facial  innervation,  but  also  upon 
relaxation  of  the  levator  palpebrce  superioris.     In  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  flow  of  tears  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  become 
drier  than  normal,  and  the  sense  of  smell  is,  therefore,  often  affected. 
The  nasal  opening  of  the  diseased  side  often  seems  narrowed  from  paral- 
ysis of  the  levator  alse  nasi.     Because  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
about  the  Ups,  the  saliva  frequently  trickles  from  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  upon  the  paralyzed  side  and  patients  are  unable  to  whistle. 
With  pronounced  facial  paralysis  the  speech  may  be  altered,  especially 
the  ability  to  articulate  the  labial  letters.     Statements  vary  consider- 
ably in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  tongue  in  facial  paralyses.    Prob- 
ably facial  paralysis  as  such  has  no  influence  upon  the  position  of  the 
tongue,  although,  since  the  facial  nerve  innervates  the  stylohyoid  and  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  its  paralysis  may  have  a  certain 
influence  upon  the  position  of  the  hyoid  bone.     In  central  facial  paralysis 
the  tongue  deviates  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  because  here  the  hypo- 
glossal nucleus,  situated  so  near  by,  is  always  more  or  less  affected  as  weD. 
The  deflection  of  the  tongue  in  central  facial  paralysis  is,  therefore,  the 
result  of  a  paresis  of  the  genioglossus  muscle,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
hypoglossal  nerve.    (See  Twelfth  Cranial  Nerve,  p.  1086.)    Eteflections  of 
the  tongue  occur  in  peripheral  paralysis,  but  these  have  only  an  indirect 
connection  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  their  explanation  is  not  the  same 
in  every  case.     For  instance,  in  peripheral  paralysis  one  would  think 
at  first  glance  that  the  tongue  was  protruded  obliquely,  but  more 
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careful  observation  shows  that  it  is  really  protruded  in  the  middle  line, 
the  appearance  of  deviation  being  due  to  the  twJated  mouth.  In  other 
cases  the  tongue  is  actually  deflected  to  the  healthy  side,  which  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  condition  in  central  facial  pfu-alysis  accompanying 
geniogloBBus  paralysis.  Hitzig  has  proved  that  this  depends  upon 
the  patient's  effort  to  protrude  his  tongue  obliquely  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  twisted  mouth.  This  can  be  confirmed  easily  by 
correcting  manually  the  asymmetry  of  the  mouth.  The  patient  then 
protrudes  the  tongue  exactly  in  the  middle.  Paralysis  of  the  platysma 
myoides  is  most  readily  recognized  by  having  the  patient  attempt  to 
draw  the  lower  lip  downward  as  far  as  possible.  Normally,  the  platysma 
assists  in  this  movement,  and  the  contracted  fibers  stand  out  quite 


Fi^.  414, — Facia]  uymmetry  iimulating  hemiple^.  The  distorted  dobs  and  ft  gmovt  in  the 
lover  front  t«th  are  ttupoosible  for  the  apparent  devmiioo  of  pationt'a  toDgue  to  the  lisbt  (New 
York  City  Hospita]). 

Slainly  under  the  skin  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  contrast  between  the 
ealthy  and  paralyzed  sides  can  be  readily  recognized.  A  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ear  (retrahens,  attoUens,  and  transversus  auriculte) 
and  of  the  frontalis  and  occipitalis  muscles  can  be  readily  recognized, 
but  only  in  those  patients  who  can  move  the  ears  and  tiie  scalp  volun- 
tarily. Yet,  sometimes  a  paralysis  of  the  ear  muscles  of  one  side  causes 
a  noticeable  drooping  of  the  ear. 

The  clinical  picture  of  facial  paralysis  varies,  moreover,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  paralysis,  whether  above  the  nucleus  (i.  e.,  in  the 
central  neuron)  or  in  or  below  the  nucleus  (i.  e.,  in  the  peripheral 
neuron).  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  following  discussion,  to 
differentiate  accurately  the  symptomatology  of  these  two  types  of  facial 
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paralyBiB,  and  to  defer  the  diBcuBsion  of  the  afTectioos  of  secretion  and 
taste  as  well  as  certaia  accompanyiag  troubles  with  the  hearing,  until 
the  peripheral  type  (the  one  which  they  accompany)  ie  taken  up. 

Central  (Supranuclear)  Facial  Paralysis.' — As  is  well  known, 
the  cortical  center  of  the  facial  nerve  lies  at  the  foot  (i.  e.,  the  lowennoa 
part)  of  the  central  convolution  (see  Figs,  424,  425,  and  426,  p.  1095). 
and  from  this  point  its  fibers  pass  intermingled  with  the  other  pyramidal 
fibers  through  the  internal  capsule  to  the  facial  nucleus  of  the  opposite 
aide.  In  its  course  it  is  quite  frequently  injured  (cerebral  hemiplegia). 
Any  lesion  situated  above  the  nucleus  causes  what  we  designate  as 
central  facial  paralysis,  involving  the  muscles  of  expression  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  face  and  the  corresponding  half  of  the  palate  upcm 


FtC-  415- — Dubgimm  of  the  omtiml  inncrration  of  the  fuu]  ncrre.    Hi*  oppnT  brvo^  !■  n^ 
piled  from  both  bemispheras,  more  tram  thst  o(  (be  oppoaiu  ride.    The  lower  brmoeh  ia  iiqiiiGtd 


the  affected  side,  whereas  the  secretory  and  taste  functions  of  the  facial 
are  not  aflected  at  all,  because  the  fibers  supplying  them  do  not  join 
the  facial  nerve  until  it  reaches  the  periphery.  (See  Nucleoperiphersi 
Facial  Paralysis.)  Nor  does  this  paralysis  include  the  upper  branch 
of  the  facial,  which  supplies  the  muscles  for  closing  the  ^es  and  the 
forehead  muscles,  for  reasons  about  to  be  mentioned.  In  regard  to  the 
behavior  of  the  tongue,  see  above,  p.  1064. 

The  most  weighty  factor  in  differentiating  between  a  central  and  i 

•  "CeDtral"and  "cerebral"  should  not  be  confuaed.  ABubnucleftrorperiptKnl 
facial  ptkralyaia  may  be  located  within  the  brain,  i.  fl.,  Btill  be  cerebTal,  aitbough  it 
IB  t>elow  the  nucleus,  and  therefore  not  central,  but  periphemL 
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penpheral  paralysis  is  the  non-involvement  of  the  upper  facial  branch 
(for  the  forehead  and  eyes)  in  the  former.  This  peculiarity  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  only  the  lower  part  of  the  facial  (the 
branch  to  the  face)  possesses  an  actual  crossed  innervation  from  the 
cerebral  cortex,  whereas  the  upper  branch,  like  the  eye  muscles  (see 
p.  1043)  and  the  motor  trigeminus,  is  equally  innervated  or  nearly  so  bjr 
both  hemispheres,  so  that  any  defect  of  innervation  from  one  hemi- 
sphere is  concealed  or  compensated  for  by  the  activity  of  the  other. 

A  diagram  of  the  central  facial  innervation,  made  in  accordance  with 
this  supposition,  is  ^ven  in  Fig.  415.  This  clearly  explains  how  a 
unilatend  cerebral  lesion  at  (a)  paralyzes  only  the  lower,  not  the  upper, 
facial  of  the  opposite  side,  since  the  latter  is  still  suflBciently  inner- 
vated by  the  uncrossed  tract. 

The  hypothesis  responsible  for  Fig.  415,  viz.,  that  the  facial  possesses 
a  separate  nucleus  for  its  lower  and  another  for  its  upper  branch,  is 
really  not  based  upon  anatomic  proof.  But  experience  shows  that  a 
bulbar  paralysis,  a  disease  of  the  nuclei  of  the  oblongata,  affects  almost 
exclusively  the  lower  facial,  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  latter  exists  functionally  isolated,  even  though  it  is  impossible 
to  demonstrate  this  macroscopically..  We  have  attempted  to  express 
this  individuality  as  simply  as  possible  in  Fig.  415,  by  representing  the 
two  facial  nuclei  as  connected. 

It  is,  moreover,  incorrect  to  assume 
that  in  a  central  paralysis  the  upper 
facial  escapes  entirely,  for  a  more  minute 
examination  shows  that  a  slight  weak- 
ness can  ordinarily  be  demonstrated. 
This  consists  in  a  less  vigorous  closure  of 
the  eye  upon  the  affected  side,  and  in  the 
patient's  inability  to  close  the  eye  of  the 
paralyzed  side  alone,  although  before  the 
injury  this  was  possible  (signe  de  Vorbi- 
cvlaire,  Revilliod).  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  both  hemispheres  influence  the 
upper  facial,  but  that  the  effect  of  the 
crossed  fibers  outweighs  that  of  uncrossed, 
although  perhaps  oiJy  to  a  slight  extent. 
Fig.  415  suggests  this  by  the  heavier 
line  representing  the  crossed  fibers  of  the 
upper  facial. 
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Fig.  416. — Diagram  of  the  three  funo- 
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Probably  the  central  innervation  of  the 
stapedius  muscle,  which  plays  a  r61e  in  the 
symptomatology  of  peripheral  facial  paralysis, 
iJehaves  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  tne  upper 

facial,  so  that  in  consequence  of  the  bilateral  innervation  of  the  stapedius  the 
symptom  of  hyperacusis  (p.  1070)  cannot  be  attributed  to  central  facial  paralysis. 

In  addition  to  the  escape  of  the  upper  facial  innervation,  a  central 
facial  paralysis  is  further  differentiated  from  a  peripheral  paralysis  by 
the  way  in  which  certain  voluntary  movements  and  the  emotional 
movements  take  part  in  the  paralysis.  To  explain  this  point  we  must 
assume  that  tracts  which  are  separated  at  least  for  a  part  of  their 
course  are  responsible  for  each  different  kind  of  movement.  Fig.  416 
will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
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a  Represents  the  psychomotor  center  of  the  facial;  b  represmts 
another  psychomotor  center  (e.  <;.,  the  arm-center);  c,  the  optic  thala* 
mus;  d,  the  facial  nucleus. 

The  tract  (a  d  e)  represents  the  voluntary  facial  tract. 

It  has  been  assumed  oftentimes  that  associated  movements  (e.  g,, 
grimaces  accompanying  movements  of  an  arm)  depend  upon  hypo- 
thetic tracts  like  b  d.    To  prove  their  existence  it  has  been  argued 


FIe.  417.— Fuial  pktsy  at  left  talk: 

that  a  slight  central  facial  paralysis  is  sometimes  evidenced  only  by  a 
weakness  of  the  associated  movements,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
healthy  side,  thus  assuming  the  injury  of  a  tract  (6  d),  while  the  actual 
facial  tract  (ad)  is  unaffected.  But  this  manifestation  of  a  weakness  of 
the  associated  movements  in  the  facial  territory  in  certain  cerebral  facial 
paralyses  can  also  be  explained  in  another  way.     The  associated  mo^'e- 


ments  can  be  assumed  to  paaa  along  the  tract  (bad).  Then  a  slight 
leaon  of  the  voluntary  tract,  a  d,  offers  no  appreciable  opposition 
to  the  voluntary  impulse,  but  does  to  the  weaker  associated  irajHilse 
running  over  bad.  The  fact  that  a  similar  effect  has  been  no^^^ 
mild  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis  argues  for  this  explanation  (p.  lOW. 
note  1).  Hence  it  seems  to  the  author  superfluous  to  assume  t» 
existence  of  tracts  Uke  fc  d  in  order  to  explam  associated  movements. 
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The  facial  innervation  of  mimicry  is  probably  from  the  tract  c  d, 
through  the  optic  thalamus.  This  is  determined  from  experience  in 
affections  of  the  optic  thalamus  or  of  its  neighborhood,  which  cause 
isolated  paraly^s  of  the  facial  mimetic  movements.  Moreover,  if  the 
thalamus  region  be  intact,  ordinarily  no,  or  only  a  very  slight,  involve- 
ment of  the  mimetic  movements  occurs  in  facial  paralysis. 


Besides  the  relative  freedom  from  involvement  of  the  upper  branch, 
a  central  facial  paralysis  is  characterized  by  intact  reflexes  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  actual  voluntary  movements  and  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments need  not  be  affected  to  the  same  degree,  whereas  without  question, 
in  lesions  of  the  peripheral  neurons  situated  somewhere  along  the  line 
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d  e  (i.  €.,  in  nucleoperipheral  paralysis),  both  functions  appear  to  be 
equfjly  affected.' 

In  order  to  differentiate  a  central  from  a  nucleoperipheral  facial 
'  This  b  true,  however,  only  for  very  decided  and  complete  nucleoperipheral 
fadal  paralj^B.  In  incomplete  peripherol  paretda,  one  frequently  observes  merely 
that  the  fadal  behaves  differently  for  different  kinds  of  movements,  e.  g.,  that  the 
paralyais  is  recfwuzed  only  in  laughing  or  in  associated  movements.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  the  different  kinds  of  movements  (voluntary, 
apontaoeous,  anoci&ted,  and  reflex  movements)  the  impulses  vary  in  strength. 
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paralysis,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  distinguish  separately  the  differait 
kinds  of  facial  movements,  to  carry  out  the  electric  examination  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  mentioned  upon  p.  1009  et  seq.,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  or  absence  of  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  paraly-zed 
muscles  in  accordance  with  p.  1000  et  seq.  Of  course,  neither  atrophy  of 
the  facial  muscles  nor  electric  changes  occur  in  central  facial  paralysis. 

Nucleoperipheral  Facial  Paralysis. — The  general  symptomatol- 
ogy of  facial  paralysis  mentioned  above  (p.  1064  et  seq.)  must  be  ampli- 
fied in  the  case  of  nucleoperipheral  paralysis  by  the  description  of  certain 
other  disturbances  of  function  peculiar  to  this  type. 

As  most  important  may  be  mentioned  the  paralysis  of  the  stapedius 
muscle.  The  motor  fibers  for  the  supply  of  this  muscle  leave  the  facial 
nerve  within  the  petrous  bone  in  order  to  reach  the  tympanic  cavity. 
(See  Fig.  421,  p.  1072.)  Although  they  probably  also  accompany  the 
facial  in  its  intracranial  course,  a  stapedius  paralysis  is  actually  observed 
only  in  the  peripheral  form  of  facial  paralysis,  probably  because  the 
stapedius  muscle,  like  the  forehead  and  eye  branches  of  the  facial,  is 
innervated  by  both  cerebral  hemispheres.  (See  p.  1067.)  This  paralysis 
of  the  stapedius,  observed  in  certain  localizations  of  peripheral  facial 
palsy,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  more  fully,  is  sometimes  manifested 
by  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  hearing,  designated  as  hyperacusis.  In 
this  condition  the  patient  hears  the  deep  tones  (and  sometimes  others) 
louder  upon  the  paralyzed  side,  and  oftentimes  in  a  very  annoying 
fashion;  sometimes  the  sound  impression  is  combined  with  a  sensation 
of  pain.  Lucae  has  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  an  increased  tension 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  producing  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  labyrinth, 
because  the  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  (innervated  by  the  trigeminus) 
can  be  no  longer  counteracted  by  its  antagonist,  the  stapedius.  This 
explanation  coincides  with  the  modem  conception,  which  assumes 
that  the  tympanic  membrane,  together  with  the  chain  of  ossicles 
and  their  muscular  apparatus,  serves  much  less  for  sound  transmission 
than  for  a  so-called  accommodation  of  the  acoustic  organ  to  the  different 
kinds  of  sound  impressions,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  internal  ear 
against  too  intense  sounds,  associated  with  marked  pressure  variations 
in  the  labyrinthine  fluid.  Patients  with  paralysis  of  the  stapedius 
muscle  also  occasionally  complain  of  experiencing  subjective  noises  in 
the  ear  from  movements  of  the  facial  or  chewinc  muscles. 

Other  peculiar  phenomena  occur  in  peripheral  facial  paraly^ 
when  the  fibers  of  the  chorda  tympani  are  injured.  These  consist  partly 
of  disturbances  in  the  senses  of  touch,  of  pain,  and  of  taste  upon  the 
anterior  half  of  the  tongue,  partly  of  disturbances  in  the  salivary  secre- 
tion of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  Patients  frequently 
complain  of  a  defective  sense  of  taste  upon  one  side  of  the  tongue,  or  of 
an  abnormal  dryness  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  mouth.  (See  p. 
1062  et  seq.  for  the  more  exact  method  of  testing  the  sense  of  taste.)  To 
examine  the  chorda  tympanies  function  of  salivary  secretion  more  accur- 
ately the  following  procedure  is  advisable:  The  patient  opens  his 
mouth  and  lifts  the  tip  of  his  tongue  so  as  to  expose  the  openings  of  the 
ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  (ordinarily  united  at 
the  sublingual  caruncle).  ^  In  case  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  held  up  by  a  pair  of  tongue  forceps.  The  sublingual  caruncle 
is  then  carefully  dried  upon  both  sides  of  the  frenum  with  absorb^it 
cotton,  and  while  the  examiner  watches  carefully  the  openings  of  the 
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ducts,  the  patient  inhales  deeply  the  fumes  from  a  sponge  saturated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  held  close  to  the  nose.  If  the  chorda  functionate 
normally,  the  saliva  flows  from  both  sides  freely,  as  a  result  of  the  reflex; 
if  the  chorda  be  paralyzed  upon  one  side,  the  flow  occurs  only  upon  the 
healthy  side  or  much  more  profusely  upon  that  than  upon  the  mjured 
side. 

The  excretory  ducts  are  occasionally  so  close  together  that  the  above  method 
will  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  saUva  comes  from  one  or  both  openings. 
In  these  cases  the  author  has  succeeded  in  gently  clamping  the  excretory  duct  upon 
the  unaffected  side  with  a  cilia  forceps,  after  which  it  is  easy  to  observe  whether 
saliva  escapes  from  the  opposite  opemng. 

In  connection  with  the  anatomic  relations  of  these  two  functions 
of  the  chorda  to  the  facial,  we  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  func- 
tion of  secreting  saliva  belongs  to  the  facial  from  its  origin  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  up  to  the  exit  of  the  chorda  tympani.  According  to 
Koster,*  it  probably  does  not  arise  from  the  facial  nucleus  itself,  but 
from  the  nuclear  region  of  the  portio  intermedia  Wrisbergi  belonging 
to  the  glossopharyngeal.  The  taste-fibers  of  the  chorda  tympani,  on 
the  contrary,  accompany  the  facial  from  the  periphery  through  the  tyin- 
panic  cavity,  merely  a  tiny  distance  apart,  and  leave  the  &tter  again 
near  the  geniculate  gan^on  in  the  petrous  bone  (Fig.  422),  according 
to  one  supposition  (continuous  blue  line),  in  order  to  connect  with  the 
sphenopalatine  ganglion  by  means  of  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve, 
and  from  there  with  the  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  but  according 
to  another  less  probable  view  (dotted  blue  line)  in  order  to  connect 
with  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus  or  with  the  glossopharyngeal 
by  means  of  the  communicating  nerve  to  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  fimctions  of  the  peripheral  facial  has  been 
still  further  perfected  by  Goldzieher.  He  found  that  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  contains  fibers  for  the  secretion  of  tears, 
and  that,  therefore,  an  injury  to  the  facial  at  this  point  results  in  drying 
up  the  tear  secretions^  upon  the  paralyzed  side.  These  secretory  fibers 
must  emerge  from  the  facial  further  down  in  the  region  of  the  genicu- 
late ganglion  and  pass  by  means  of  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve 
to  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion,  and  from  there  to  the  lacrimal  glands, 
by  means  of  the  communication  between  the  subcutaneous  malar  and 
the  lacrimal  nerves.  Goldzieher's  suppositions  have  been  confirmed 
by  an  observation  of  Franke,*  as  well  as  by  the  extensive  clinical  and 
experimental  work  of  Koster.*  According  to  the  latter,  the  lacrimal 
secretory  fibers,  like  the  salivary  secretory  fibers,  probably  arise  from 
that  part  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nucleus  belonging  to  the  portio 
intermedia  Wrisbergi,  and  mingle  with  the  facial  directly  at  its  exit 
from  the  brain.  To  test  the  lacrimal  secretion,  he  recommends  tick- 
ling the  nasal  mucous  membrane  with  a  feather  or  with  a  fine  brush, 
and  then  observing  the  secretion.  The  amount  of  the  tear-flow  secreted 
can  be  best  estimated  by  collecting  it  upon  a  piece  of  filter-paper  intro- 
duced into  the  conjunctival  sac. 

Koster,  in  addition,  showed  that  disturbances  of  the  sweat  secretion 

*  Deut.  Arch,  f .  kUn.  Med.,  1900,  vol.  Ixviii. 

2  That  is,  there  is  only  intermittent  secretion  from  the  tear-glands,  such  as  occurs 
in  Weeping  or  in  reflex  tears,  not  a  continued  conjunctival  secretion. 
«  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1895,  p.  33.  *  Loc.  cit. 
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upon  the  paralyzed  half  of  the  face  appear  not  uncommonly  m  peri|dH 
eraJ  facial  paralysis.  This,  too,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
from  its  nucleus  the  facial  conducts  fibers  for  the  secretion  of  sweat. 
In  peripheral  facial  paralysis  these  fibers  may  be  stimulated  (hyperhi- 
drosis)  as  well  as  paralyzed  (anhidrosis).  These  phenomena  may  be 
confused  with  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  sweat  secretion 
of  the  face. 

Sli^t  disturbances  of  hearing  readily  occur  in  lesions  of  the  facial 
nerve  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  geniculate  ganglion.    These  depend 


W^.^" 


Fig.  421. — Diagram  of  the  peripheral  nerve-fibers  of  the  facial  for  cUnical  uae. 

upon  the  proximity  of  the  internal  ear  to  the  facial  nerve  at  this  point 
(the  cochlea  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  bone  about  i  mm.  thick).  Hence 
inflammatoiy  changes  of  the  facial  can  easily  affect  the  internal  ear. 

The  distinctions  between  nucleoperipheral  (i.  «.,  facial  paralysis  in 
the  region  of  the  peripheral  neurons)  and  central  facial  paralysis  have 
already  been  emphasized  in  describing  the  latter  (p.  1066  et  seq.).  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  essential  factors  in  the  distinction  are  the  defi- 
nite paralysis  of  the  forehead  and  eye  branch  of  the  facial  in  the  nucleo- 
peripheral forms,  disturbances  in  the  secretory  and  taste  functions, 
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the  condition  of  the  tongue  (p,  1064),  the  condition  of  the  reflex  and 
sjpontaneous  movements  (p.  1068),  and  the  electric  and  trophic  con- 
<ution8  of  the  muscles.  After  the  nucleoperipheral  nature  of  a  facial 
paralysis  has  once  been  recognized,  the  chief  interest  centers  in  determin- 
ing the  exact  location  of  the  lesion  in  the  course  of  the  nucleoperipheral 

f  J 


ear 


^Mauncul, 
fiosC 


Fig.  422. — ^Diagranunatio  plan  of  the  peripheral  fadal  nerve  and  its  connections  with  other 


Motor  fibers  of  facial. 

Other  cranial  nerves. 

Secretory  fibers  of  the  facial  to  the  submaxillaiy  and  sublingual  glands  and  of  the 

glossopharyngeal  to  the  parotid. 

Taste-fibers  of  the  facial  from  the  chorda  tympani. 

*——— Central  course  of  the  same  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  according  to  another  less 

probable   theory.       (Termination   throug^h   the  nervus  tympanicus   (Jacobson's) 

m  the  glossopharyngeal  or  through  the  otic  ganglion  in  the  third  branch  of  tha 

trigeminal.) 

tract.  This  is  best  iiccomplished  by  referring  to  the  diagrams  (Figs. 
421  and  422).  Fig.  421  serves  for  general  orientation;  Fig.  422,  for  a 
comprehension  of  the  anastomoses  of  the  facial  nerve. 

ixL  Fig.  421  it  is  evident  that  a  lesion  situated  at  a  will  affect  only 
the  so-caUed  mimic  branches  of  the  facial,  including  the  platysma 
myoides;  if  it  be  situated  at  6,  above  the  exit  of  the  facial  from  the 
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stylomastoid  foramen,  the  i)osterior  auricular  nerve  will  also  be  paral* 
yzed  (this  supplies  the  occipital  muscle  and  the  attolens,  retrahens,  and 
transversus  auricular  muscles).^  As  many  people  cannot  move  theee 
muscles  voluntarily,  paral3r8is  of  them  is  oftentimes  shown  only  by 
an  electric  examination,  and  then,  of  course,  only  when  the  electric 
irritability  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  has  been  impaired.  If  the  lesion  be 
situated  at  c,  the  taste  and  the  salivary  secretory  fibers  of  the  chorda 
tympani  are  also  paralyzed.  This  becomes  evident  in  a  diminution  of 
the  trigeminus  taste  appreciation  upon  half  of  the  tongue  in  its  anterior 
portion  and  possibly  in  a  dryness  of  half  of  the  mouth.  (See  p.  1071 
for  a  more  exact  method  of  testing  this  function.)  The  sensations  of 
touch  and  pain  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  tongue  are  sometimes  dimin- 
ished, since  the  chorda  tympani  also  contains  fibers  for  the  appreciation 
of  touch  and  pain  in  the  tongue.  With  a  lesion  at  d,  the  stapedius 
muscle,  supplied  by  the  stapedius  nerve  from  the  facial,  shares  m  the 
paralysis.  (See  above,  p.  1070,  in  relation  to  phenomena  so  caused.) 
Should  the  lesion  be  situated  still  farther  above  at  e,  that  is,  above  the 
gemculate  ganglion,  the  disturbances  of  taste  just  mentioned  escape, 
because  the  taste-fibers  have  left  the  facial  at  this  point,  but  half  of  the 
palate  will  be  paralyzed  to  voluntary  and  to  reflex  (see  p.  1075)  impulses, 
and  the  secretion  of  tears  (see  p.  1071)  may  be  affected.  Distuibances 
of  hearing  from  an  extension  of  the  process  to  the  cochlea  may  result 
from  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  geniculate  g9iiglion.  (See  p. 
1072.)  If  the  lesion  be  situated  at  /,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where 
the  acoustic,  and  facial  nerves  are  so  closely  approximated,  the  former 
is  oftentimes  involved  with  the  latter,  and  in  addition  to  the  involvement 
of  the  tear  secretion,  diminution  of  hearing  and  disturbances  of  equilib- 
rium from  lesions  of  the  fibers  of  the  ramus  vestibuli  are  added  to  the 
symptoms  of  facial  paralysis.  ^  The  changes  in  the  cutaneous  secretion 
on  the  side  of  the  facial  paralysis  mentioned  on  p.  1072  have  no  diagnostic 
importance,  because  they  may  either  be  absent  or  present  in  any  situa- 
tion of  the  lesion.  When  the  lesion  is  localized  still  higher  up  (i.  e., 
is  nuclear)  {bulbar  'paralysis),  the  coincident  involvement  of  other 
bulbar  nerves,  the  bilateral  character  of  the  paralysis,  and  the  very 
unequal  involvement  of  the  individual  branches  of  the  facial  make 
the  picture  sufficiently  characteristic.  In  bulbar  paralysis  the  terri- 
tory of  the  lower  facial  (see  p.  1064)  is  most  affected,  especially  the  lip 
musculature.  The  facial  palsy  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  pons,  anotha* 
nucleoperipheral  palsy,  since  the  peripheral  motor  neuron  is  also  affected, 
is  usually  characterized  by  paralysis  of  the  extremities  upon  the  opposite 
side  (alternating  or  crosseci  paralysis) .  This  is  due  to  the  involvement 
of  the  psychomotor  tract  for  the  extremities  (the  pyramidal  tract) 
before  its  decussation,  although  at  this  point  the  facial  fibers  have 
already  crossed.  Between  this  location  and  the  cortex  is  the  r^on 
for  central  facial  paralysis. 

In  addition  to  these  local  diagnostic  points  (in  regard  to  the  special 
symptomatology  of  nucleoperipheral  facial  paralysis),  the  following 
facts  will  be  of  assistance  in  completing  the  clinical  picture: 

LagophihalmuSy  due  to  paralysis  of  the  eye  branch,  is  a  very  char- 
acteristic sign  in  most  cases  of  peripheral  facial  paralysis,  and  one 
which  furnishes  a  sharp  contrast  to  central  facial  paralysis.    This  con- 

*  According  to  Heitzraann,  the  attrahcns  auricular  muscle  is  supplied  bf  the 
auriculotemporal  nerve  from  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus. 
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sists  in  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed  side  remaining  open  during  sleep  and 
despite  attempts  to  close  it.  In  fruitless  endeavors  to  close  the  eye  the 
globe  assumes  the  so-called  sleeping  position,  upward  and  outward,  more 
rarely  upward  and  inward,  beneath  the  upper  lid,  so  that  patients 
believe  that  they  have  completely  closed  the  eye. 

This  so-called  " BdVs  p?ienomenon"  just  described,  is  to  be  attributed  to  an 
associated  movement  of  the  globe,  whose  object  is  to  protect  the  eye.  It  occurs 
physiologically,  as  is  shown  by  its  appearance  during  sleep  in  a  healthy  individual, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it  also  occurs  when  a  healthyperson  attempts  to  close 
the  eye  when  the  closure  is  mechanically  prevented.^  Tne  sign  is  more  evident 
in  paralysis  of  the  eye  branch  of  the  facial,  not  only  because  the  eye  remains  open, 
and  so  we  see  it  more  plainly,  but  also  because  the  movement  appears  to  be  increased, 
probably  because,  after  interruption  of  conductivity  in  the  domain  of  facial  branches, 
the  motor  impulses  radiate  more  intensely  through  the  pathway  of  the  associated 
movement  in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  other  associated  movements.  Bell's  phe* 
nomenon  has  some  prognostic  significance,  as  one  of  the  earliest  si^ns  of  improve- 
ment in  facial  paralyses  is  a  retrogression  of  this  si^.  This  is  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  an  unprovement  in  the  conduction  function  of  the  facial  fibers,  whereby 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  motor  impulses  are  diverted  into  the  branch  for  associated 
movements;  with  this  improvement  of  transmission  the  strength  of  the  motor 
impulses,  corresponding  to  the  better  effect,  is  diminished. 

[Instead  of  Bell's  phenomenon,  another  very  interesting  condition  has  been 
observed  in  these  cases.  It  consists  of  jerky,  irregular  oscillations  of  the  eyes  in 
a  horizontal  pkme  when  forcible  closure  of  both  Uds  is  attempted.  We  have  as 
yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  condition,  although  some  writers  believe  it 
due  to  irritation  of  the  sixth  nerve  nucleus. — Ed.] 

Although  patients  with  peripheral  paralysis  protect  themselves 
against  a  painful  sensation  causecl  by  touching  the  cornea,  nevertheless 
the  usual  lid  closure  (corneal  reflex,  p.  1062)  either  fails  entirely  or  occurs 
very  incompletely.  On  the  contrary,  automatic  winking  is  retained. 
(See  p.  1064.) 

The  true  corneal  reflex  must  not  be  confused  (although  the  mistake  is  common) 
with  the  ordinary  eye  closure  excited  reflexly  by  the  visual  appreciation  of  an  ap- 
proaching object,  even  before  the  cornea  has  been  touched.  This  latter  is  really 
an  opticofacial  reflex,  i.  e.,  the  optic  nerve  constitutes  the  sensory  limb;  and  physi- 
ologically it  is  a  most  useful  process,  since  it  frequently  protects  the  eye  by  closing 
the  lid  in  time  to  prevent  the  injury,  whereas  the  true  corneal  reflex  would  occur 
too  late  to  be  <rf  any  service.  The  optic  reflex,  like  the  genuine  corneal  reflex,  is 
evidently  either  lost  or  diminished  in  peripheral  facial  paraljrsis.  It  is  of  some 
diagnostic  importance  in  determining  the  condition  of  the  facial  in  those  cases  where 
the  true  corneal  reflex  is  absent  as  a  result  of  anesthesia  of  the  cornea  (sensory 
trigeminus  paralysis). 

When  a  lesion  is  situated  at  e,  the  palate  reflex  may  be  lost.  This 
can  be  recognized  by  tickling  the  patient's  pharynx  with  a  brush, 
although  in  unilateral  facial  paralysis  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  it,  as  the  paralyzed  half  is  displaced  toward  the  healthy  half 
of  the  palate;  in  which  case  the  displacement  is  often  the  only  sign  of 
the  paralysis  of  the  reflex. 

Pecuhar  appearances  of  irritation  are  not  infrequently  observed 
in  the  partially  paralyzed  territory  of  old  severe  peripheral  facial  paral- 
yses which  have  recovered  completely.  These  consist  either  of  contrac- 
tures, which  may  lead  to  the  erroneous  supposition  of  a  facial  paresis 
of  the  opposite  side,  or  of  associated  movements  and  of  fibrillary  con- 
tractions in  the  paretic  and  atrophic  territories. 

*  This  is  most  readily  observed  when  one  tries  to  keep  awake  in  the  presence 
of  others. 
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Hitzi^  assumes  that  these  phenomena  depend  upon  a  change  in  the  irritafaifit^ 
of  the  facial  nucleus  as  a  result  of  degenerative  processes  proceeding  from  the  peri- 
phery; an  h3rpothesis  which  coincides  with  Darkochewitsch's  studies.  The  latter 
has  discovered  that  peripheral  lesions  of  the  motor  nerves  lead  to  changes  in  the 
nuclear  cells.  These  irritative  phenomena  in  the  facial  territory  may  persist  throogh 
life. 

The  electric  irritability  is  generally  altered  in  nucleoperiphenJ  facial 
paralyses.  In  mild  cases  there  is  a  more  or  less  diminished  exci- 
tability, and  in  severe  cases  a  complete  or  partial  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion, resulting  in  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles. 
(See  p.  1025.) 

Severe  peripheral  facial  paralyses  commonly  lead  to  vasomotor  phenomena, 
as  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  coolness,  cyanosis,  and  frequently  some  edema  ci 
the  affected  side.  It  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined  whether  this  depends 
upon  a  connection  between  the  peripheral  facial  and  the  vasomotor,  or  upon  a 
lesion  of  the  sympathetic  fibers  wnich  are  united  to  the  facial  branches  in  the  peri- 
phery. Neither  hypothesis  is  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  muscular  artioa 
of  the  affected  side  is  sufficiently  impaired  to  produce  some  stasis  (p.  lOOSet  seq.V 

The  diminished  seTisibUUv  of  the  affected  half  of  the  face,  not  infrequently  ob- 
served in  facial  paral^is,  has  led  to  various  hypotheses.  Some  writers,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  assume  that  the  facial  contains  some  spnsonr  fiben. 
This  is,  however,  unnecessaiy  in  order  to  explain  the  disturbances  of  sensibility, 
for  certainly  sensory  tri^minus  fibers  do  anastomose  at  the  periphery  with  the 
facial,  and  these  may  quite  well  be  injured  by  the  same  cause.  The  absolute  im- 
mobility of  the  affected  half  of  the  face  and  the  associated  circulatory  disturbances 
are  alone  sufficient  to  dull  the  sensibility.  Such  disturbances  are  most  frequently 
discovered  while  the  muscles  are  being  tested  by  the  electric  current;  for  this  pro- 
cedure is  found  to  be  more  painful  upon  the  healthjr  side,  especially  in  severe  par- 
alysis, than  upon  tlie  injured  side.  The  observation  oertamly  suggests  that  the 
degeneration  of  the  muscles  may  alone  be  responsible  for  a  disturbance  of  the  sen- 
sory nerve  terminations.  In  many  cases  an  hysteric  cause  may  explain  the  diB- 
turoance. 

The  pains  accompanying  rheumatic  facial  paralysis  in  the  affected  half  of  the 
face  are  probably  due  to  coincident  involvement  of  the  peripheral  trigeminus  fiben 
running  with  the  facial. 

[At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Neurological  Association,  1906,  J. 
Ramsay  Hunt  described  a  condition  accompanying  facial  palsy  which  he  con- 
sidered the  result  of  an  herpetic  inflammation  of  the  geniculate  ganglion.    His 
ver^  excellent  description  of  this  condition  also  contains  the  published  cases  in 
which  herpetic  vesicies  had  been  considered  coincidental.     Hunt  insists,  however, 
that  there  is  a  definite  syndrome,  consisting  of  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  ear, 
radiating  over  the  face,  tinnitus,  vertigo,  and  frequently  diminished  bearing.    Ka 
herpetic  eruption  soon  appears  on  the  concha,  tragus,  external  auditory  canal,  or 
tympanic  membrane;  it  is  often  very  transitory  and  disappears  rapidly,  but  is 
sometimes  quite  severe.     At  the  outset-  there  is  usually  a  definite  diminution  in 
sensibility  over  the  tympanic  membrane  and  anterior  surface  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal,  which,  as  a  rule,  lasts  only  a  few  days,  and  if  the  case  be  not  seen 
early,  will  be  missed  or  overlooked.    The  facial  palsy  which  follow^s  is  of  the  ppnp^ 
eral  type  and  generally  very  severe.     Hunt  beheves  that  this  condition  establifiw* 
the  fact  that  tlie  seventh  is  a  mixed  nerve,  and  that  its  sensory  part,  which  con- 
sists of  the  geniculate  ganglion  and  the  pars  intermedia  of  Wrisberg,  is  distributed 
over  the  tympanum  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  concha.    The 
geniculate  ganglion  is  ontogenetically  the  analo^e  of  the  Gasserian  and  spinal  gan- 
glia, and  hence  it  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  that  govern  herpetic  inflam- 
mations elsewhere.     The  intimate  connection  of  this  ganglion  by  means  oC  the 
Eetrosals  with  the  auditory  ganglion,  Meckel's  ganglion,  the  otic  ganglion,  and  the 
rasserian  readily  explain   the  vertigo,  deafness,  tinnitus,  and  pam  radiations. 
A.  S.  Taylor  and  L.  P.  Clark  presented  a  case  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Neuro- 
logical Association,  1909,  wnich  seems  to  confirm  Hunt's  views,  at  least  in  part 
The  case  was  one  of  severe  obstinate  otalgia,  which  had  been  completely  relieved 
by  cutting  the  auditory,  pars  intermedia,  and  most  of  the  facial  nerve  at  the 
cranial  opening  of  the  Fallopian  canal.     The  relief  has  been  permanent  thus  far. 
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(Almofit  two  years.)  His  views  on  the  peripheral  sensory  distribution,  however, 
were  not  connrmed,  since  at  no  time  subsequent  to  the  operation  were  they  able 
to  demonstrate  anesthesia  of  the  concha,  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory 
canal,  or  tympanum. — Z.] 

Bidbar  paralyaiSf  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  includes  a  partial 
nuclear  facial  paralysis,  sometimes  causes  an  increased  salivary  secretion;  and 
this  is  peculiar  m  as  much  as  there  is  actually  more  saliva  secreted  than  normally, 
and  not  merely  an  excessive  flow  on  account  of  imperfect  closure  of  the  lips.  We 
may  assiune  that  this  increased  secretion  faDs  under  the  heading  of  a  so-caUed  par- 
alytic secretion.  Physiologists  have  noted  it  in  animals  after  they  have  cut  the 
several  nerves  leading  to  the  submaxillary  glands.  Such  an  assumption  seems 
permissible,  because  the  fibers  supplying  tne  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands 
really  come  from  the  glossopharyngeal,  which  is  also  involved  in  bulbar  paralysis. 
Against  it  is  the  fact  that  experimental  paralytic  secretion  is  rather  a  transitory 
condition,  and  even  if  continued,  is  never  very  decided.  The  more  rational  explana- 
tion seems  to  the  author  to  be  that  the  swallowing  mechanism  is  affected  in  bulbar 
paralysis,  the  saliva  accumulates  in  the  mouth,  and  its  presence  reflexly  stimulates 
the  secretion. 

(6)  Spasms  oi  the  Facial 

Spasms  in  the  facial  territory  are  not  rare,  but  their  description  belongs  to  special 
pathology,  so  that  here  we  need  only  mention  their  occiurence  in  tetanus,  tetany, 
epilepsy,  facial  tic,  and  chorea.  The  peculiar  twitching  of  the  lid  depending  upon 
fibrillary  contractions  of  the  facial  is  of  some  diagnostic  interest.  It  occurs  in  neuras- 
thenics when  they  attempt  to  close  the  eyes  at  command.  Such  an  attempt,  as  has 
been  frequently  noted,  causes  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  many  cases.  This  twitch- 
ing is  quite  an  important  sign  of  neurasthenia.  Imtative  appearances  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  old  facial  paralyses  have  been  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs  (p.  1076 
et  seq.). 

EIGHTH  CRANIAL  NERVE  i  AUDITORY  (Acifrtiem) 
Paralysis  of  the  Atsditory  Nerve 

Auditory  i)araly8es  occur  in  diseases  of  the  internal  ear,  of  the 
petrous  bone,  in  affections  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  finally  as  a  part  of  cerebral  hemianesthesias. 

A  unilateral  acoustic  paralysis  in  hemianesthesia  is  never  absolute  except  in 
hysteric  affections;  there  is  more  apt  to  be  only  a  moderate  impairment  of  hearing, 
lliis  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  central  innervation  of  the  acoustic 
is  not  entirely  crossed,  and  coincides  with  the  fact  that  in  unilateral  lesions  of  the 
auditory  center,  situated  in  the  temporal  lobes,  no  instance  of  complete  crossed 
deafness  has  as  yet  been  observed.  Whereas,  Wernicke  has  shown  that  a  bilateral 
lesion  of  the  temporal  lobes  can  produce  bilateral  deafness. 

In  examining  the  auditory  nerve,  a  procedure  which  should,  of  course, 
be  carried  out  in  as  quiet  a  room  as  possible,  the  perception  of  sound  by 
air  conduction  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  that  by  bone  con- 
duction. In  testing  the  former,  a  ticking  watch  or  vibrating  tuning- 
fork  is  held  near  the  external  auditory  canal,  the  maximum  distance  de- 
termined at  which  one  or  both  can  be  heard,  and  the  two  sides  then  com- 
pared. In  testing  the  latter,  the  perception  of  sound  by  bone  conduc- 
tion, the  watch  or  the.  shank  of  a  tuning-fork  is  held  upon  the  mastoid 
process,  and  any  difference  between  the  two  sides  determined  from  the 
patient's  statements.  Since  neither  watches  nor  tuning-forks  emit 
sounds  of  definite  intensity,  Politzer*  has  constructed  an  acumeter 
with  which  a  soimd  of  constant  intensity  may  be  produced  by  allowing 
a  small  hammer  to  fall  upon  a  metallic  bar.  Politzer's  acumeter 
may  be  employed  to  test  the  perception  not  only  of  sounds  transmitted 

^  Politzer,  Lehrb.  der  Ohrenheilkimde,  Stuttgart,  1887. 
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through  the  air,  but  also  of  sounds  conducted  by  bone,  in  which  case 
the  instrument  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  cranial  bones  by  means 
of  a  rod-shaped  attachment. 

Rinne's  test  is  also  of  some  importance.  It  consists  in  holding  a 
vibrating  tuning-fork  to  the  mastoid  process,  imtil  the  patient  can  no 
longer  appreciate  any  soimd;  then  the  tuning-fork  (which  is  still  vibrat- 
ing) is  quickly  approached  to  the  external  ear.  If  the  auditory  trans- 
mitting apparatus  be  functionating  well,  the  tuning-fork  is  heanl  again 
(positive  result  of  Rinne's  test)';  ^ould  this  not  be  the  case  (negative 
result  of  Rinne's  test),  there  must  exist  some  disease  of  this  apparatus. 
If  the  test  be  positive,  the  transmitting  apparatus  is  not  necessarily 
perfect,  because  air  conduction  permits  a  better  auditory  impression 
than  bone  conduction,  and  slight  affections  of  the  sound-transmitting 
mechanism  might  escape  notice. 

To  determine  a  distxirbanoe  of  hearing  independent  of  the  otoscopic  findings 
and  Weber's  and  Schwabach's  teste  (see  below),  Rinne's  test  must  be  empb^ 
in  a  more  exact  quantitative  manner,  bv  determining  the  d^ree  of  superiority 
of  air-conduction  over  bone-conduction,  by  measuring  the  time  during  which  a 
vibrating  tuning-fork  is  heard  at  the  external  auditory  meatus  after  it  has  became 
inaudible  upon  the  mastoid  process.  Under  normal  conditions  this  time  for  an 
A  tuning-fork  amounts  to  about  thirty  seconds.  If  Rinne's  test  give  a  negative 
result,  we  may  proceed  in  the  opposite  manner,  by  determining  toe  time  dfunng 
wiiich  the  timing-fork  upon  the  mastoid  process  is  heard  after  it  has  become  inaudible 
when  held  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

Zimmermann  has  recently  objected  to  the  principles  involved  in  Rinne's  test, 
believing  that  in  placing  the  tuning-fork  upon  the  bone  we  test  the  energy  of  move- 
ment of  the  hanole  of  the  fork,  and  that  in  holding  the  timing-fork  at  the  extenal 
auditory  meatus  we  test  the  much  ^ater  energy  ofmovement  of  the  prongs.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  the  diagnostic  importance  of  Rinne's  test  is  doubtful  and  that 
the  normal  positive  result  cannot  be  employed  as  an  argument  for  Hehnhotti's 

"       d  tn€        "" 


theory,  according  to  which  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  auditoiy  ossicles  are 
assumed  to  aid  in  the  transmisdon  of  sound.  According  to  Zinmiermann's  theoiy 
(see  p.  1070  et  oeci.),  the  normal  positive  result  of  Rinne's  test  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  auditoiy  ossicles  may  really  be  an  accommodation  mechanism  for  the  acoustic 
oigan,  or,in  other  words,  a  sound-dulling,  rather  than  a  80und-transmitting%^  appa- 
ratus. These  views  of  Zimmermann  have  been  successfully  combated  by  vrBesold, 
who  has  su^pested  a  new  method  of  performing  Rinne's  test.  Performed  m  this  way, 
the  test  is  free  from  objection  and  rehabilitates  Helmholtz's  theory.  He  piovidee 
the  A  tuning-fork  with  a  rounded  handle,  and  after  the  vibrations  have  become 
inaudible,  both  upon  the  mastoid  process  and  at  the  external  auditory  meatus,  he 
introduces  this  handle  into  the  meatus,  so  that  an  air-tight  closure  of  the  canal  v 
effected.  It  then  becomes  manifest  that  the  audibility  of  the  tuning-foric,  introduced 
in  this  manner,  is  increased  on  the  average  by  about  twelve  seconds  over  the  ordinary 

Eerception  by  means  of  air-conduction;  the  vibrations  are  consequently  perceived 
y  air-conduction  about  thirty  plus  twelve  seconds  loiiger  than  by  bone-conductioo 
(the  normal  positive  result  of  Rinne's  test  carried  out  in  this  manner).  In  this  test 
air^conduction  and  bone-conduction  are  both  measured  with  the  handle  d  the  foric, 
80  that  the  results  may  be  absolutely  and  directly  compared. 

The  so-called  Weber's  test  has  a  similar  significance  for  the  differ- 
entiation of  impaired  hearing  due  to  disturbances  of  the  conducting 
apparatus  from  that  dependent  upon  affections  of  the  nervous  portion 
of  the  acoustic  organ.  The  handle  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  placed 
upon  the  middle  of  the  vertex,  and  the  patient  is  required  to  state  upon 
which  side  he  perceives  the  louder  sound.  In  affections  of  the  conduct- 
ing apparatus  the  sound  is  usually  more  distinctly  perceived  upon  the 
affected  side,  because  less  energy  is  dissipated  externally  through  the 
drum  membrane,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  affections  of  the  auditory 
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nerve  or  of  the  labyrinth.    The  chief  objection  to  Weber's  test  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  localization  of  the  auditory  perception  in  one  ear. 

Schwabach*8  test  consists  in  determining  whether  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  is 
perceived  by  bone-conduction  for  an  abnormal  period  of  time.  If  it  be  heard 
jmger  than  normal,  Schwabach  supposes  a  disturbance  of  the  conducting  appa- 
latus;  if  not  so  long  as  normal,  an  afifection  of  the  nervous  mechanism.  (The 
explication  is  the  same  as  in  Weber's  test.)  If  the  investigator  be  possessed  of 
normal  hearing,  this  comparison  is  best  made  by  removing  the  timing-fork  from  the 
patient's  mastoid  process  as  soon  as  he  declares  it  to  be  inaudible,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  mastoid  process  of  the  investigator;  the  result  is  then  to  be  compared  with 
that  obtained  by  reversing  the  process. 

The  results  of  all  these  tests,  however,  should  be  utilized  with  caution,  since 
the  {kitch  and  intensity  of  the  sound  employed  may  sometimes  cause  them  to  vary 
and  even  be  the  direct  opposite  of  what  the  formulated  rules  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  usual  method  adopted  in  ear  clinics  for  testing  the  auditory  nerve  is  to 
determine  which  of  a  series  of  tuning-forks,  comprising  the  entire  tone  scale,  can  be 
appreciated.  This  method  has  not  yet  been  adopted  m  internal  medicine,  because 
only  eross  disturbances  can  be  utilized  in  the  local  diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseases. 

More  recently,  the  reliability  of  this  method  has  b^n  questioned,  because  its 
theoretic  basis  (namely,  that  for  the  perception  of  the  timine-fork  vibrations  only 
the  f\mdamental  tones  and  no  over  tones  come  into  consideration)  seems  to  m 
inadequate.  In  spite  of  this,  the  method  of  testing  with  the  tuning-fork  series  has 
^ven  the  practical  and  important  result  that  in  diseases  of  the  middfe  ear  a  constant 
umitation  of  the  tone  perception  is  found  in  the  lower  scale;  whereas  in  diseases  of 
the  internal  ear  and  in  old  age,  defects  are  found  more  commonly  in  the  upper 
register. 

Von  Bezold*  recommends,  in  place  of  the  continuous  series,  one  or  two  of  the 

lower  (weighted)  forks  (those  which  read  the  tones  G, D,  and  D, Aj) 

and  the  use  of  the  Galton  whistle  for  the  higher  tones. 

The  acuity  of  hearing  should  be  tested  by  means  of  the  whispered  voice,  as 
well  as  by  means  of  the  above-described  instrumental  test.  In  a  quiet  room  the 
examiner  notes  at  what  distance  from  each  ear  (the  other  being  closed)  the  whispered 
voice  can  be  heard;  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  method  frequently  furnishes 
quite  different  results  from  the  instrumental  test.  The  whispered  voice  is  preferable 
to  the  loud  voice,  not  only  because  the  latter  would  be  too  intense  in  a  closed  space, 
but  also  because  the  individual  sounds  and  words  are  more  uniformly  adapted  for 
auditory  perception  when  whispered  than  when  loudly  spoken. 

Irritative  Phenomena  of  the  Atsdltory  Nerve 

Subjective  sound  phenomena  result  from  various  cerebral  diseases,  from  falvanie 
stimulation  of  the  brain,  and  especially  from  affections  of  the  internal  and  middle 
ear.  The  most  familiar  are  the  ear  noises  heard  in  chronic  sclerotic  otitis  media,  the 
"crux"  of  the  otologists.  This  acoustic  phenomenon  of  irritation  does  not  possess 
in  cerebral  disease  any  very  important  local  diagnostic  significance,  because  even 
the  most  exact  otoscopic  examinations  cannot  dinerentiate  with  certainty  the  sub- 
jective perceptions  of  peripheral  from  those  of  central  origin.  A  peripheral  origin 
IS  much  more  probable,  on  the  one  hand,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  frequency  of  middle- 
ear  diseases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  accoimt  of  the  generally  applicable  law  that 
the  terminal  otfOXkB  of  sensory  nerves  are  the  most  irritable  parts  of  the  sensory 
apparatus.  Patnologic  appearances  of  the  drum  aigue  for  a  peripheral  origin  of  the 
ear  noises.     A  normal  drum,  however,  does  not  necessarily  exclude  such  an  origin. 

Auditory  Vertigo  {MtnOre^a  Disease). — Since  the  vestibular  branches  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  supphr  the  semicircular  canals,  and  since  the  latter  are  regarded 
as  the  oigans  of  equilibrium,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  vertieo  will  result  from 
affections  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  Vertigo  is,  in  fact,  most  commonly  observed  accom- 
panying affections  of  the  labyrinth  and  of  the  middle  ear.  (In  regard  to  this,  see 
chaptor  on  Vertigo,  p.  1092.) 

Otoscopic  Ezaminationa 

Disease  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  frequent,  even  in  people  who 
consider  themselves  perfectly  well.     Hence,  under  all  circumstances  in 

»  Von  Bezold,  Lehrb.  der  Ohrenheilkunde,  1906. 
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which  a  disturbance  of  hearing  has  been  determined,  it  is  important  to 
make  an  otoscopic  examination.  In  no  other  way  can  we  differentiate 
between  disturbance  of  hearing  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  auditory 
nerve  and  that  due  to  disease  of  the  ear  itseu.  This  distinction,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  cannot  always  be  determined  by  the  Rinne  test,  even 
when  conducted  according  to  von  Bezold  (p.  1078) .  Weber's  and  Schwa- 
bach's  tests  (see  p.  1079)  also  give  at  times  imcertain  results,  and  in  some 
instances  even  an  otoscopic  examination  fails,  so  that  a  disturbance  of 
hearing  will  not  always  assist  much  in  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease. 

The  reader  is  advised  to  consult  the  otoscopic  pictures  in  Politser's  Atlas  der 
Beleuchtungsbilder  des  Trommelfells,  Wien,  BraumaUer,  1896,  and  von  Besdd's 
Lehrbuch  der  Ohrenheilkunde,  Wiesbaden,  Bergman,  1906. 

Demonstration  of  Shntslated  Deafnev^ 

Simulation  of  total  deafness  of  both  ears  may  usually  be  detected 
merely  by  prolonged  observation  of  the  patient  in  a  hospital. 

The  simidatwn  of  bilateral  or  unilateral  impairmerU  of  hearing  becomes 
evident  when  we  test  the  patient's  hearing  (that  of  each  ear)  with  his 
eyes  closed,  so  that  he  cannot  see  the  distance  from  which  the  sound 
comes.  He  will  then  express  contradictory  statements  in  regard  to 
rapidly  repeated  tests. 

Simidation  of  unUaieral  total  deafness  may  be  discovered  in  various 
ways: 

1.  The  patient's  normal  ear  is  closed,  and  the  examiner  speaks 
directly  in  front  of  the  supposedly  deaf  ear.  If  the  patient  cl^m  not 
to  hear  this,  either  simulation  or  exaggeration  exists,  because  under  such 
conditions  even  the  closed  healthy  ear  would  appreciate  the  conversa- 
tional voice. 

2.  One  end  of  a  flexible  rubber  tube,  about  4  feet  long,  is  inserted 
into  the  external  canal  of  the  patient's  ear;  another  similar  tube  into 
the  other  ear.  Funnels  are  affixed  to  the  other  end  of  each  tube. 
The  examiner,  speaking  in  a  whisper  behind  the  patient,  talks  at  one 
moment  into  the  one,  and  at  another  moment  into  the  other,  funnel, 
alternating  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  patient  is  required  to  repeat 
what  is  said.  In  consequence  of  the  confusion  and  the  fatigue  which 
this  process  produces,  if  simulation  exists,  the  patient  finally  repeats 
what  is  spoken  into  the  supposedly  deaf  ear.  The  examiner  must  be 
trained  for  the  test.  The  best  plan  is  to  write  down  beforehand  what  is 
to  be  said  in  two  columns,  one  marked  L  for  the  left  ear,  and  the  other 
R  for  the  right  ear.  This  procedure  is  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to 
the  stereoscopic  method  of  investigating  simulated  unilateral  blindness 
(p.  1038). 

3.  An  A  tuning-fork  is  set  in  vibration  and  placed  vertically  upon  the 
middle  of  the  skull;  if  even  one  ear  be  normal,  the  patient  must  hear 
the  tone.  The  test  is  then  repeated  with  the  normal  ear  closed,  and  if 
the  patient  says  that  he  no  longer  hears  the  tone,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
simulating,  since  by  bone  conduction  the  normal  ear,  even  if  it  be  closed, 
must  hear  the  tuning-fork. 

4.  Many  malingerers  are  exposed  by  the  fact  that  they  insist  upon 
their  inability  to  determine  whether  the  tuning-fork  vibrates  or  not, 

*  Partly  taken  from  Siebermann,  Untersuchung  auf  Simulation  von  Schwtf*- 
h6rigkeit  oder  Taubheit,  Schweizenscher  Medicinalkalender,  1895,  p.  76  et  seq. 
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when  the  examiner  places  a  large  vibrating  tuning-fork  (A  or  C  or  A) 
upon  the  skull  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  supposedly  deaf  ear,  whereas 
the  vibrations  of  such  a  type  of  tuning-fork  can  be  felt  even  by  the 
deaf. 

Siebermann  quite  correctly  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  confusing 
exaggeration  and  complete  simulation,  and  emphasizes  the  advisability 
of  never  placing  any  reliance  upon  the  results  of  one  method  of  exam- 
ination. 

In  regard  to  the  demonstration  of  the  simulation  of  disturbances  of 
hearing,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Burchardt's  work,  referred  to  upon 
p.  1039. 

NINTH,  TENTH,  ELEVENTH  CRANIAL  NERVES  t  GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL,  VAGUS, 

SPINAL  ACCESSORY  (VAGUS  GROUP) 

Physiology 

These  three  nerves  are  so  intimately  connected  at  their  origin  in  the  oblon- 
gata, both  during  and  after  their  exit  from  the  jugular  foramen,  and  they  possess 
so  many  anastomoses,  that  experimental  physiology  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  fimctions  of  each.  This  is  especiallv  so  in  the  case  of  the  vagus  and 
spinal  accessory.  Clinical  investigations  are  made  exceptionally  difficult,  because, 
as  a  result  of  the  anatomic  relations  of  these  nerves,  pathologic  conditions  frequently 
affect  the  three  simultaneously,  both  centrally  and  peripherally. 

The  peripheral  glossopharyngeal  nerve  supplies  motor  fibers  to  the  muscles  of 
the  pharynx,  to  the  pharvngeal  constrictors,  and  to  the  stylopharyngeus  muscle; 
and  it  participates  with  the  facial  and  the  accessory  in  the  supply  of  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate.  In  addition  the  glossophaiyngeal  is  the  secretory  nerve  of  the 
parotid  gland.  From  the  petrous  ganglion  it  gives  off  these  secretory  fibers  through 
the  tympanic  nerve  (Jacooson^s)  to  the  otic  ganglion,  and  from  there  by  means  of 
the  auriculotemporal  nerve  of  the  third  tri^mmal  branch  to  the  parotid  gland 
(Fig.  422,  p.  10/3).  The  glossophaiyngeal  also  contains  sensory  fibers,  which  are 
distributee!  to  the  back  of  tne  tongue,  to  the  phaiynx,  and  to  the  soft  palate.  These 
fibers  convey  impulses  for  the  sensation  of  taste  {i.  e.,  for  bitter  and  sweet),  and  they 
also  inhibit  breathing  during  the  act  of  swallowing. 

The  peripheral  vagus  includes  both  motor  and  sensory  fibers.  The  motor  fibers, 
together  witn  those  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  accessory,  supply  the  muscles  of 
the  phaiynx,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  esophagus,  so  that  the  vagus,  with  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, plays  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  addition  it  fur- 
nishes motor  fibers  to  the  larynx  through  its  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  branch, 
and  there  supplies  all  the  laryngeal  muscles,  except  the  cricothyroid  and  the  two 
epiglottis  muscles  (the  thyro-  and  aryteno-epiglottis).  The  last  three,  although 
not  innervated  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  are  supplied  by  fibers  derived  from 
the  vagus,  through  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which,  therefore,  innervates  the 
cricothyroid  muscles  and  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis.  The  vagus  is  furthermore 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  stomach  and  of  part  of  tne  intestines;  it  is  also  the  inhibitoi^r 
nerve  of  the  heart,  for,  as  is  well  known,  a  centrifugal  irritation  of  one  or  both  vagi 
filows  the  action  of  the  heart  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  cardiac  power, 
whereas  sectioning  one  or  both  vagi  increases  the  heart-rate.  The  vagus  is  further 
assmned  to  innervate  the  bronchial  muscles  and  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  Sensoiy 
branches:  It  gives  off  a  small  sensory  branch  (auricular  branch  of  the  vagus)  to  the 
posterior  wjbM  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
lanmx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  is  supplied  by  the  vagus,  as  well  as  the  heart  and  prob- 
abfy  also  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  sensoiy  nerves  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx  run  in  the  so-called  superior  laryngeal  branch,  those  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx  in  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal.  The  sensoiy  fibers  of  the  vagus  exert 
an  important  regulatory  control  over  the  breathing;  their  best-known  effect  is 
«hown  by  centripetal  stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal — ^the  respiration  ceases 
in  the  expiratory  phase.  The  sensory  vagus  branches  to  the  lung  itself  ixifluence 
breathing  to  the  extent  that  distention  or  inflation  of  the  lung  excites  expiration, 
while  compression  or  collapse  of  the  lung  excites  inspiration.  The  automatic 
regulation  of  breathing,  as  explained  by  Hering  and  Breuer,  should  be  understood 
to  mean  merely  that  by  sensory  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  an 
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attempt  is  made  to  establiBh  a  median  position  of  pulmonaiy  distentioii,  wfamjts  tbe 
rhythm  of  breathing  is  independent  of  such  regulation,  bemg  rather  an  ^'n^^wwrir 
function  of  the  respiratory  center.  In  reality  the  only  influence  that  tbe  centripetal 
va^us  fibers  have  upon  the  rhythm  is  that  sectioning  tne  vagus  slows  the  respirasioii, 
while  weak  centripetal  vagus  irritation  increases  the  rate.  The  vagus  is  tbe  most 
important  8ensoi]y  nerve  for  coughing,  which  can  be  induced  by  any  one  of  its  sensory 
branches  (even  including  the  auricular  branch).  The  vagus  branch  coming  from 
the  heart,  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  animals,  is  called  the  Ludwig-Cyon  dtpremor. 
It  is  of  some  clinical  interest,  because  its  centripetal  irritation  produces  a  marked 
diminution  of  blood-pressure  without  affecting  the  heart,  probably  from  vascular 
dilatation. 

The  peculiar  sensation  of  nausea  and  the  reflex  vomiting  dependii^  upon 
such  sensation  may  start  from  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus  to  the  {marynx 
and  stomach.  Vomiting  does  not.  however,  depend  upon  intact  vagi,  for  in  aniiniiB 
the  vomiting  paroxysm  can  still  be  excited  from  the  stomach,  even  after  bilateral 
section  of  the  vagus.  Other  tracts  for  the  vomiting  reflex  probab^  must  exists 
although  they  are  unknown.  The  vagus  is  supposed  to  have  some  secretaiy  infiuenoe, 
especially  in  the  stomach,  but  it  bias  not  yet  been  definitely  demonstrated. 

The  fimctions  of  the  peripheral  spinal  accessory  nerve  are  simple;  they  aie  purefy 
motor.  Its  internal  branch  anastomoses  with  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  vagus 
and  the  glossopharyngeal,  thus  sharing  in  the  motor  innervation  of  the  soft  palate, 
while  its  external  branch  supplies  the  sternocleidomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  determination  of  the  central  origin  of  fibers  which  control  individual  func- 
tions is  much  more  difficult  than  the  study  of  the  peripheral  branching  and  func- 
tions of  these  three  nerves.  Two  points  are  sure — ^that  the  taste-fibers  are  derived 
from  the  glossoi)haryiigeal  nucleus,  and  that  the  iimervation  of  tbe  stemodeido- 
mastoid  is  exclusively  a  function  of  the  accessoiy  nucleus.  From  reasons  which  have 
been  detailed  above  (p.  1081),  we  are  still  undecided  whether  many  functions  executed 
in  the  peripheral  tracts  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  are  not  controllMi  b^ 
fibers  which  in  reality  are  derived  from  the  accessory  nucleus,  but  wUch  at  tbe  p^i- 
ghery  are  associated  with  the  two  other  nerves.  For  instance,  the  heartr-accelerating 
fibers  of  the  vagus,  and  especially  the  motor  fibers  for  the  larynx,  are  supposed  by 
many  writers  to  be  derived  from  the  accessory  nucleus.  Grabower,  however,  has 
recently  denied  this  relation  of  the  accessory  to  the  larynx.  At  all  events  the  que*- 
tion  is  not  settled.  Nor  is  it  yet  possible  to  state  with  certainty  how  far  the  acces- 
sory nucleus  shares  in  the  iimervation  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  fibers 
which  supply  the  swallowing  and  palate  musculature.  , 

In  regard  to  the  anatomic  relations  of  the  nuclei  of  the  three  nerves  of  the  vagus 
group,  see  Figs.  430  and  431. 

Pathologic  Relations 

The  fibers  of  the  three  nerves  of  the  vagus  group  may  be  affected 
either  in  their  peripheral  course  or  within  the  cranium,  t.  e.,  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  same  peculiarities  are  true  in  regard  to  their 
central  (supranuclear)  innervation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nerves  to  the 
ocular  muscles,  of  the  motor  trigeminus,  and  of  the  superior  branch  of  the 
facial,  viz.:  that  their  central  innervation  is  not  exclusively  contra- 
lateral, but  that  the  hemisphere  of  each  side  takes  part  in  innervating 
the  two  nerves.  (See  Fig.  403,  p.  1041.)  As  a  result,  lesion  of  one  hemi- 
sphere occasions  very  little  or  no  disturbance  in  the  nerves  of  the  vagus 
^up,  because  the  other  hemisphere  then  performs  the  function  suffi- 
ciently well;  and,  therefore,  without  further  discussion  unilateral  affec- 
tions can,  for  the  most  part,  be  attributed  to  a  lesion  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  or  in  the  oblongata,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  trouble  is  situated 
within  the  skull.  This  is  exactly  the  same  condition  as  in  unilateral 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  (see  p.  1040  et  seq^.)  and  motor  paralysis  of 
the  trigeminus  (p.  1061).  With  a  cerebral  hemiplegia,  such  as  is  usually 
localized  in  the  cerebrum,  there  is  practically  never  any  disturbance  of 
the  vocal  cords,  of  the  muscles  of  swallowing,  nor  of  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid, whereas  a  paresis  of  the  trapezius  is  regularly  noticed  upon  the 
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hemiplegic  side,  because  the  innervation  of  this  muscle  is,  for  the  most 
part,  crossed.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius,  however,  which 
aids  in  respiration,  is  bilaterally  innervated  and  so  exempt  from  this 
paresis.  A  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  vagus  group  may, 
of  course,  originate  from  bilateral  hemisphere  lesions  as  a  "  pseudobulbar" 
condition.     (See  p.  1090.) 

Symptomatology  of  Lesions  of  the  Three  Nerves  of  the  Vagus 
Group. — Disturbances  of  the  motor  innervation  of  the  soft  palate 
may  occur  in  paralysis  not  only  of  the  facial,  but  also  of  the  glosso- 
phar3mgeal  and  vagus,  as  well  as  of  the  nuclear  and  trunk  portions  of 
the  accessory,  and,  according  to  p.  1061,  of  the  motor  trigeminus.  In 
regard  to  the  phenomena  of  imilateral  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  palate, 
see  the  section  upon  the  facial  nerve  (see  pp.  1063  and  (reflex)  1075), 
and  p.  1062  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  trigeminus.  In  a  similar 
way  the  peripheral  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus,  and  even  the  region 
of  origin  of  the  accessory,  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
other  movements  of  swallowing.  A  patient's  subjective  complaints 
and  the  examiner's  observation  of  the  act  of  swallowing,  will  (Usclose 
any  affection  of  that  fimction.  A  unilateral  vagus  paralysis,  such  as  is 
observed  after  injury,  does  not  noticeably  affect  swallowing.  Dis- 
turbances in  the  motor  innervation  of  the  larynx,  proceeding  from  the 
vagus  or  the  accessory,  become  evident  either  during  phonation,  or  by 
the  exhibition  of  deficient  lar3mgeal  closure  or  lar3mgeal  stenosis  (in 
posticus  paralysis,  see  below) .  Imperfections  in  phonation  depend  upon 
a  lesion  of  fibers  running  to  the  vocal  cord  musculature  in  the  inferior 
laryngeal  nerve.  Deficient  closure  of  the  glottis  depends  upon  a  paral- 
ysis of  the  glottis  constrictors  (crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  and  inter- 
arytenoidei),  as  well  as  of  the  aryteno-epiglottis.  The  two  former 
are  supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  and  the  latter  by  the  superior 
lar^mi^al  nerve.  The  consequence  of  deficient  laryngeal  closure  is  that 
patients  readily  choke  in  swallowing,  and  can  no  longer  effectually 
cough  or  strain.  Traube  has  proved  that  paralysis  of  the  glottis  closiu-e, 
with  inability  to  cough  and  expectorate,  is  the  most  essential  cause  of 
the  disastrous  results  (vagus  pneumonia)  of  bilateral  section  of  the  vagus 
in  animals  and  of  bilateral  vagus  paralysis  in  men.  Whether  or  not 
paralysis  of  the  bronchial  muscles  and  of  the  pulmonaiy  vessels  plays  any 
r61e  in  this  is  not  yet  accurately  determined.  In  imilateral  vagus  par- 
alysis phonation  and  glottis  closure  are  not  always  so  markedly  affected 
as  one  would  think,  because  a  more  pronounced  movement  of  the  healthy 
vocal  cord  will,  to  a  great  extent,  compensate  for  the  paralyzed  cord. 
Still,  the  hoarse,  feeble  voice  of  complete  unilateral  vocal  paralysis  is 
so  very  characteristic  that  such  a  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  made, 
even  before  a  laryngoscopic  examination,  providing  the  other  clinical 
symptoms  suggest  it.  A  gradually  developing  paralysis  of  the  recurrent 
nerve  (whether  this  be  of  peripheral  or  of  nuclear  origin)  almost  always 
involves  the  crico-arytenoideus  posticus  first.  This  muscle  widens  the 
glottis.  Hence,  the  earliest  symptoms  of  an  increasing  motor  lar3mgeal 
paralysis  is  a  narrowing  of  the  glottis,  because  the  constrictors  over- 
power the  weakened  posticus.  The  corresponding  vocal  cord  assumes 
a  position  of  adduction.  Should. the  paralysis  be  bilateral,  there  may 
pesidt  a  serious  obstacle  to  breathing,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal 
stenotic  dyspnea  (see  p.  93  et  sec^.),  even  necessitating  tracheotomy. 
Such  a  condition  is  generally  described  briefly  as  ''posticus  paralysis.'' 
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This  remarkable  selection  of  the  crieo-arytenoideus  posticus  in  the 
beginning  of  recurrent  paralysis  has  led  to  countless  discussions.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  One  theory  is  that  those 
neurons  which  preside  over  glottis  widening  suffer  on  account  of  a 
greater  sensitiveness,  but  this  seems  to  the  author  arbitrary  and  super- 
fluous. A  much  simpler  explanation  is  that,  quantitatively,  the  mus- 
culature of  the  glottis  constrictors  overpowers  the  dilators  very  decidedly. 
This  preponderance  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  in  phonation. 
coughmg,  straining,  and,  in  short,  in  all  forms  of  glottis  closure,  tlie 
constrictors  accomplish  very  much  more  than  the  dilators.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  laryngeal  muscles,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  crico- 
arytenoideus  posticus,  subserve  the  function  of  narrowing  the  glottis,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  muscle  is  the  first  to  suffer,  znd 
that  in  partial  laryngeal  paralysis  the  constrictors  overpower  it.  Evi" 
dently,  as  the  parsdysis  increases,  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis  becomes 
less  marked,  while  the  vocal  cord  (or  cords)  from  a  position  of  adduction 
assume  more  and  more  the  so-called  cadaveric  position.  (See  Fig.  341, 
p.  900.)  The  exact  diagnosis  of  a  motor  laryngeal  paralysis  can  only 
be  made  with  the  help  of  the  laryngoscope.  (See  the  chapter  upon 
Laryngoscopy  and  the  illustrations  of  the  larynx  reproduced  there, 
p.  900.)  A  normal  laryngoscopic  picture  is  characteristic  of  hysteric 
aphonia:  the  larynx  resembles  that  of  a  person  voluntarily  whispering. 
There  is  no  actual  paralysis  in  the  territory  of  the  vagus  and  accesory, 
but  merely  a  psychic  inability  to  control  the  speech.  Spasm  of  the 
glottis  and  the  spastic  form  of  hysteric  aphonia  may  be  mentioned  here, 
as  motor  vagus  accessory  symptoms;  but  for  their  explanation  ihe 
literature  of  special  pathology  should  be  consulted. 

See  p.  1062  et  seq.  (trigeminus)  concerning  derangements  of  taste 
peculiar  to  lesions  of  the  glossopharyngeal  (especially  for  bitter  and 
sweet).  Affections  of  the  sensory  innervation  of  the  larynx  (superior 
and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves)  can  be  demonstrated  by  touching  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  curved  laryngeal  sound, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  mirror,  and  noting  the  absence  of  sensitiveness, 
and  even  the  loss  of  the  cough  reflex. 

The  determination  of  disturbances  in  function  of  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  is  usually  very  diflScult,  because 
all  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  changes  produced  by  irritation 
and  paralysis  of  this  nerve  may  arise  pathologically  in  other  ways, 
especially  in  affections  of  the  heart  and  of  the  lungs  themselves,  and 
also  reflexly  from  almost  any  nerve  territory.  The  establishment 
of  less  ambiguous  symptoms,  especially  the  determination  of  the  phe- 
nomena described  above  in  connection  with  the  act  of  swallowing  and 
the  laryngeal  innervation,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  lesions  whose 
nature  and  position  can  be  definitely  attributed  to  the  va^us,  will  gener- 
ally be  suflBcient  to  attribute  certain  respiratory  and  circulatory  dis- 
orders to  paralytic  or  irritative  vagus  phenomena.  The  cases  of  trau- 
matic vagus  paralysis  are  the  easiest  to  understand. 

The  results  of  surgical  or  other  accidents,  such  as  cutting  the  vagus 
nerve  during  operations,  or  the  results  of  injury  to  both  vagi  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors,  prove  that  a  unilateral  vagus  paralysis  need  not 
influence  the  pulse  very  materially.  At  first  it  may  be  accelerated,  but 
later  on  it  will  become  equalized.  A  double  vagus  paralysis  will,  how- 
ever, generally  induce  a  permanent  acceleration,  up  to  160  beats  in  a 
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minute.  DDatation  of  the  heart  has  not  yet  been  observed  as  a  result 
of  unilateral  or  bilateral  vagus  paralysis;  nor  is  there  any  founda- 
tion for  the  frequent  assumption  that  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  to  be 
attributed  to  paralyzing  affections  of  the  vagus.  On  the  contrary,  physi- 
ology teaches  that  irritation  of  the  vagus  may  cause  irregularity  m  the 
pulse. 

The  rule  formulated  by  Gerhardt  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause 
of  tachycardia  should  be  mentioned  here:  "Taken  all  in  all,  the  majority  of  nervous 
tachycardias  are  to  be  attributed  to  vagus  paralysis,  those  with  very  rapid  pulse 
(above  200)  to  a  combination  of  vagiis  paralysis  with  sympathetic  irritation,  a  few 
rather  milder  forms  to  the  latter  alone.  Martins  adds:  This  rule  coincides  with 
well-known  physiologic  facts.  In  impoisoned  animals  an  acceleration  of  the  heart 
rate  of  30  to  70  per  cent,  (not  more,  Aubert)  can  be  brought  about  by  stimulating 
the  accelerating  nerve  of  the  sympathetic.  After  bilateral  sectioning  of  the  vagus, 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse-frequency  in  mammals  is  not  very  great.  According  to 
von  Bezold  it  may  rise  to  120  to  180  beats.  The  following  conclusions  ma^  be  drawn: 
Acceleration  up  to  about  120  beats  (30  to  70  per  cent.)  depends  upon  irritation  of 
the  sympathetic;  from  120  to  180  beats,  upon  paralysis  of  the  vagus;  more  than  that, 
upon  a  combineid  action  of  both  causes.  ^^  Wothnagel  has  al^  made  an  attempt 
to  formulate  rules  for  diagnosticating  the  cause  of  tachycardia.  He  says:  (1)  "If 
a  very  decided  acceleration  of  the  pulse  occur  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  if  the 
riiythjn  be  quite  regular,  and  the  cardiac  impulse  very  weak,  if  other  s3rmptoms  be 
eitner  absent  or  only  develop  as  consequences  of  incomplete  systoles,  if,  finally,  the 
paralysis  of  other  nerve-tracts  accompanying  the  vagus  can  be  confirmed  at  the  same 
time,  then  one  can  assume  a  vagus  paralysis  as  a  cause  in  this  special  case.  (2)  If 
during  the  attacks  of  tachycardia  the  cardiac  impulses  be  vigorous,  if  the  peripheral 
arteries  be  well  filled,  and  the  tension  be  preserved  (but  this  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  necessity),  if  other  marked  evidence  of  imtation  in  vasomotor  nerve-tracts  appear 
in  paroxysms,  then  the  assumption  of  a  condition  of  irritation  of  the  accelerating 
nerve  (sympathetic)  is  justified." 

Martins  objects  to  the  assumption  of  a  vagus  paralysis  or  of  a  ^mapathetic 
irritation  to  explain  tachycardia.  He  assumes  neither  a  vagus  paralysis  nor  sym- 
pathetic irritation  to  interpret  the  characteristic  clinical  picture  of  paroxysmal 
tachycardia,  but  considers  tnat  it  dep>ends  upon  a  temjKJrary  acute  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency with  dilatation,  in  which  the  tachycardia  is  one  of  the  secondary,  or  probably 
compensatoiy,  symptoms.  But  this  conception  of  Martins  does  not  seem  logical  to 
the  author;  for  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia  evidence  of  cardiac  insufficiency  is  so 
insignificant  that  in  some  cases  one  might  better  assume  a  sort  of  epileptic  dis- 
chaige  in  the  territory  of  the  accelerating  nerve  of  the  heart,  which  exert  positive 
chronotropic  influences  (Engelman) ;  and  m  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  apparently  depends  upon  an  accumulation  of 
regular  extrafiystoles  (p.  111). 

The  statements  which  are  to  be  found  in  literature  concerning  the 
behavior  of  the  breathing  in  vagus  paralysis  are  of  little  use.  Accord- 
ing to  physiologic  experiments,  it  is  fair  to  assume  here,  as  with  the 
heart,  that  only  bilateral  lesions  can  cause  serious  difficulties.  Edin- 
ger's  statement  that  vagus  paralysis  may  be  associated  with  pulmonary 
distention,  and  consequently  with  dyspnea,  is  worth  noting.  Vagus 
pneumonia  (as  we  saw  upon  p.  1083)  depends  essentially  upon  incom- 
plete laryngeal  closure,  and  is,  therefore,  merely  an  indirect  pulmonary 
symptom  of  vagus  paralysis. 

As  yet  there  is  very  little  known  about  the  effect  of  vagus  paralysis 
upon  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
man.  This  alone  appears  certain — a  unilateral  vagus  paralysis  does  not 
noticeably  influence  these  fimctions. 

We  now  come  to  the  mention  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  so-called  external  branch  of  the  accessor^',  which  supplies 

*  Martins,  Tachycardia,  Stuttgart,  Enke,  1895. 
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the  sternocleidomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles.  A  unilateral  paralysis 
of  the  sternocleidomastoid  causes  a  moderate  twisting  of  the  head  toward 
the  paralyzed  side,  associated  with  a  slight  elevation  of  the  chin,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  antagonists.  Turning  the  head  to  the  healthy  side, 
although  performed  less  vigorously  than  normally,  is  not  prevented, 
because  this  movement  is  accomplished  not  exclusively  by  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid, but  also  by  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially  the 
obliquus  capitis  inferior,  and  the  splenius  of  the  other  side.  The  clonic 
and  tonic  wry  neck  (tic  rotatoire,  capvi  obstipum  spaslicum)  dep^d 
partly  upon  a  unilateral  irritation  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  supplying 
the  sternocleidomastoid.  Yet  the  unsatisfactory  results  following 
myotomies  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  alone,  and  the  very  much  better 
results  when  the  opposed  splenius  and  the  oblique  capitis  inferior  have 
also  been  cut,  show  that  the  name  "accessory  cramp"  for  this  condition 
is  not  absolutely  justified.  In  reality  the  condition  depends  much  more 
upon  spasm  of  an  extensive  central  area  which  supplies  functionally 
related  muscles.  This  corresponds  to  the  modem  conception  of  tics  that 
they  are  automatisms  which  are  developed  from  coordinated  voluntary 
movements.  The  symptoms  of  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  trapezius 
vary  according  to  whether  the  entire  muscle  or  only  separate  portions 
of  it  are  involved.  If  complete,  the  affected  shoulder  hangs  lower;  the 
shoulder-blade  is  thrust  out  obliquely  forward  and  outward,  and  its 
inner  border  runs  obliquely  from  below  upward  and  outward.  The 
power  to  lift  the  arm  is  somewhat  impaired,  but  not  nearly  so  markedly 
as  in  serratus  paralysis.  If  only  the  central  portion  (acromial)  be  paral- 
yzed, the  upper  half  of  the  median  edge  of  the  shoulder-blade  is  de- 
pressed outward  (mouvement  de  bascvle,  Duchenne).  According  to 
Schlodtmann,  if  the  origin  of  the  accessory  be  affected,  this  central  por- 
tion of  the  muscle  remains  exempt,  because  it  is  entirely  or  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  cervical  plexus.  This  point  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided,  nor  has  the  extent  to  which  the  cervical  nerves  assist  in  the 
innervation  of  other  parts  of  the  trapezius.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  juvenile  muscular  atrophy  the  clavicular  bundle  of  the  trapezius, 
whose  function  is  essentially  respiratory,  remains  intact  longest,  so  that 
Duchenne  has  described  it  as  the  ultimum  moriens  of  the  muscle.  In 
regard  to  the  analogous  behavior  of  this  portion  in  hemiplegia,  because 
of  its  bilateral  innervation,  see  p.  1083. 

TWELFTH  CRANIAL  NERVE  t  HYPOGLOSSUS 

The  hypoglossus  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue,  and,  therefore,  aids 
in  chewing,  swallowing,  and  especially  in  speaking.  Its  function  is 
tested  by  observing  whether  coarse  movements  of  the  tongue  are  per- 
formed equally  well  upon  both  sides,  and  by  watching  the  patient  while 
chewing  and  swallowmg.  With  a  unilateral  hypoglossal  paralysis  or 
paresis,  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  deviates  toward  the  pamlyzed  side, 
because  the  healthy  genioglossus  muscle  overpowers  its  paralyzed  fellow. 
If  the  action  of  the  genioglossus  be  lost  or  impaired,  the  protruding 
action  of  the  genioglossus  of  the  opposite  side  preponderates,  and  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  deviates  toward  the  paralyzed  side. 

Further  evidence  proving  that  the  genioglossus  muscle  is  at  fault  is  furnished 
by  observing  the  tongue  as  it  rests  naturally  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  unilatenl 
hypoglossal  paralysis.    As  a  result  of  the  greater  strength  ci  the  unaffected  miucfe, 
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the  tip  will,  in  this  position,  be  deviated  toward  the  healthy  side;  and,  in  addition, 
a  more  prominent  arching  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  will  be  noted  upon  the  para- 
lyzed side.    This  curving  shows  that  the  forward  pim  of  the  genioglossus  has  ceased. 

In  unilateral  hypoglossal  paralysis  we  by  no  means  always  notice 
any  pronounced  disturbance  either  by  chewing  or  swallowing.  Even 
articulation  may  be  carried  out'  reasonably  well,  especially  after  some 
practice. 

In  old  peripheral  paralyses  of  the  hypoglossus  the  affected  half  of  the 
tongue  is  flaccid,  thin,  and  wrinkled,  and  often  shows  fibrillary  contrac- 
tions in  the  shape  of  peculiar  peristaltic  wavering.  Electric  stimulation 
of  the  lingual  nerve  (chorda  tympani  fibers)  will  oftentimes  intensify 
this  wavering  so  decidedly  that  an  actual  movement  of  the  tongue  occurs 
(pseudomotor  action,  Heidenhain).  The  tongue  is  frequently  more 
coated  upon  the  paralyzed  than  upon  the  healthy  side. 

With  bilateral  hypoglossal  paralysis  the  disturbances  of  function 
are  naturally  very  marked.  The  tongue  lies  flaccid  upon  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  and  can  be  protruded  onJy  very  incompletely,  if  at  all. 
Speech  becomes  incomprehensible,  and  mastication,  chewing,  and  swal- 
lowing finally  become  impossible.  The  patient  cannot  even  swallow 
the  saliva,  but  must  either  spit  it  out  frequently  or  drool  constantly. 

In  a  peripheral  hypoglossal  paralysis  the  muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone 
and  suppbed  by  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossus  are  also  frequently  involved 
together  (sternothyroid,  thyrohyoid,  sternohyoid,  and  the  inferior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid). The  fibers  for  these  muscles  originate  in  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerve-roots.  Part  of  them  join  the  root  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  later  leave 
it  again  as  the  descending  branch;  part  of  them  join  the  latter  branch  further  down. 
When  in  conjimction  with  a  lingualparaljrsis,  these  muscles  are  found  to  be  affected, 
it  is  natmtJ  to  conclude  that  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  hypoglossal  trunk  below 
the  anastomosis  with  the  superior  cervical  nerves.  The  paralysis  of  the  inferior 
hyoid  muscles  can  be  recognized  bv  an  atrophy  of  the  musculature  over  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  by  a  more  noticeable  prominence  of  the  latter.  If  the  paralysis  be 
unilateral,  the  laiynx  will  be  seen  to  he  dislocated  laterally  during  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing. Under  some  circumstances  such  paralysis  may  be  demonstrated  by  an  electric 
examination  (motor  points,  see  p.  1013,  Fig.  390). 

The  electric  examination  of  the  tongue  itself  should  be  carried  out 
m  the  ordinary  way  (p.  1009  et  seq.).  The  motor  point  of  the  hypo- 
glossus is  situated  just  behind  and  above  the  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
(See  p.  1013,  Fi§.  390.)  In  many  individuals  the  nerve  can  be  stimu- 
lated alone  at  this  point  by  deep  pressure  of  the  fine  electrode. 

The  hj'poglossus  of  each  side  is  innervated  by  both  hemispheres, 
and,  therefore,  unilateral  cerebral  lesions  causing  a  hemiplegia  give 
very  little  evidence  of  hypoglossal  paralysis.  The  same  conditions 
apply  as  in  the  behavior  of  the  superior  facial  branch  in  hemiplegia  of 
or  m  central  facial  paralysis.  (See  p.  1066  et  seq.)  The  crossed  influence 
is,  however,  responsible  for  a  more  or  less  plain  deviation  of  the  tongue 
toward  the  paralyzed  side  in  an  ordinary  hemiplegia,  depending,  as 
has  already  been  said,  upon  a  weakness  of  the  genioglossus  muscle 
upon  the  paralyzed  side.  This  deviation  of  the  tongue  in  hemiplegia 
ordinarily  runs  a  parallel  course  with  the  facial  paralysis,  and  for  this 
reason  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  facial  nerve.  Such  a  supposition 
is,  of  course,  incorrect.  The  coincidence  of  central  facial  paralysis 
and  hypoglossal  paresis  depends  upon  the  intimate  proximity  of  the 
central  tracts,  or  even  of  the  cortical  centers,  of  these  two  nerves. 
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Ordinarily,  no  particular  diflBcnlty  in  chewing,  swallowing,  or  speaking 
results  from  this  hemiplegic  hypoglossus  paresis;  at  most  it  has  only  & 
transitory  effect  on  these  functions. 

IL  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MOTOR  HEBHPLEGU  i  PSEUDOTULBAR 

SYMPTOMS 


In  the  preceding  paragraphs  (see  the  diagram,  Fig.  403,  p.  1041)  we  have 
phasized  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  supplied  by  both  hemispheres, 
so  that  a  unilateral  hemispheric  lesion  producing  a  hemiplegia  of  the  extremitiM 
does  not  cause  any  marked  crossed  paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves.    This  rule  applies 

Earticularly  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye  muscles  (except  in  the  conjugate  tract  for  the 
tteral  movement),  to  the  motor  trigeminus,  to  the  motor  glossopharyngeal,  to  the 
vagus,  and  to  most  fibers  of  the  accessory,  i.  e.,  those  to  the  vocal  cords  and  to  the 
sternocleidomastoid.  As  was  mentioned  above,  a  unilateral  hemispheric  lesion  has  a 
slight  crossed  effect  upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  facial,  upon  the  hypogloeeal 
(^nioglossus)  and  upon  the  fibers  to  the  trapezius,  with  the  exception  of  those  to 
the  clavicular  portion,  which  remain  intact.  The  fibers  of  the  inferior  facial  branch 
are,  on  the  contrary,  very  decidedly  affected,  because  crossed.  Therefore,  the  typical 
clinical  picture  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  includes  a  pronounced  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  lower  branch  of  the  facial,  while  those  supplied  by  the  other 
motor  cranial  nerves  are  either  intact  or  slightly  and  partially  paralyzed. 

In  a  similar  way  the  respiratory  and  abdominal  muscles,  apparently  innervated 
bilaterally,  present  merely  a  slight  n^Ugible  weakness  on  the  paralyzed  side. 

A  bilateral  defective  innervation  is,  however,  probably  present  in  any  unilateral 
hemispheric  lesion,  but  escapes  notice  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  any  objec- 
tive evidence  of  a  moderate  degree  of  bilateral  paralysis  (this  was  alluded  to  in  the 
case  of  the  eye  muscles  upon  p.  1041  et  seq.,  and  is  quite  as  true  for  other  musde 
territories  innervated  bilaterally). 

Wernicke^  and  Mann  undertook  not  long  ago  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  motor 
hemiplegia  in  order  to  compare  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  individual  muscles 
of  the  extremities.  They  demonstrate,  what  had  been  well  known  for  a  loDg  time, 
that  the  leg  is  always  affected  less  than  the  arm,  and  proximal  less  than  distal  parts, 
and  formulated  the  following  rules  in  regard  to  the  amoimt  of  involvement  of  the 
individual  muscle  groups  of  the  arm  and  leg. 

Arm. — ^The  movements  most  affected,  and  in  milder  and  less  distinctive  par- 
alysis oftentimes  the  only  ones,  are  extension  in  all  joints  (elbow,  hand,  and  fineer 
joints),  supination  of  the  hand,  abduction  and  adduction,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
thumb,  and  spreading  of  the  fingers.  All  other  movements,  especially  those  of 
flexion,  are  less  affected.  The  ordinary  position  of  the  paralyzed  arm  is,  therefore, 
flexed  at  all  joints  and  slightly  pronated. 

Leg,^— The  muscles  most  decidedly  paralyzed,  and,  in  milder  and  less  distinc- 
tive paralysis,  the  only  ones  affected,  are  those  which  shorten  and  advance  the  leg 
in  walking,  i.  e.,  those  which  flex  the  leg  and  are  thereby  efficient  at  the  first  sta^  of 
the  movement.  The  more  important  muscles  for  walking,  those  which  elongate  the 
leg  and  so  push  the  body  forward,  are,  on  the  contraiy,  either  less  paralyzed  or 
in  milder  cases  not  at  all  affected.  The  flexors  of  the  thighs  and  l^s,  tne  ibopsoae, 
the  gracilis,  the  sartorius,  and  the  dorsal  flexors  of  the  foot,  t.  e.,  tb^  tibialis  anticus 
and  extensor  digitorum  communis,  are,  therefore,  conspicuously  paralysed.  Al- 
though the  long 'head  of  the  biceps  and  the  semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus  can 
act  as  flexors  of  the  leg,  they  are  less  paralyzed.  This,  however,  does  not  argue 
against  the  above  rule,  because,  on  account  of  their  extensor  action  upon  the  hh)- 
joint  in  walking,  they  fimctionate  not  as  flexors  of  the  leg,  but  as  extensors  of  the 
thigh;  in  other  words,  as  elongators  of  the  leg.  In  the  same  way  the  gastrocnemius 
does  not  act  as  a  flexor  of  the  fcg  in  walking,  but  as  an  extensor  of  the  foot,  therefore, 
elongating  the  le^,  and  so,  in  accordance  with  the  above  rule,  remains  comparati\'ehr 
free  in  hemiplegias.  It  may  be  added  that  in  hemiplegias,  flexion  of  tbe  tbi^ 
is  often  found  to  be  less  affected  than  Mann's  rules  would  lead  us  to  think,  because 
the  quadriceps,  acting  as  an  extensor,  aids  the  iliopsoas  in  this  movement. 

*  Wernicke,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1889,  p.  45,  and  Lehrb.  der  Gehimkrank- 
heiten,  Cassel,  Fischer,  1881. 

2  Mann,  Volkmann's  Sammlung  klin.  Vortrftge,  Neue  Folge,  Leipzig,  1895,  No. 
132,  and  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1896,  vol.  x,  parts  1  and  2,  p.  1, 
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that  tlie  Heriousljr  paralyzed  muBcles,  like  the  muscles  aupplied  by  the  ioferior 
branch  of  the  facial,  depend  for  their  innervation  upon  the  opposite  hcmispiiere, 
whereas  the  groupH  of  muscles  less  affected  by  the  hemiplegn^.  hke  those  supplied 
by  the  upper  branch  of  the  facial  and  most  motor  cranial  nerves,  are  supplied  by 
both  sidc»,  and,  therefore,  exhibit  perhaps   a   u-eakness,  but   never  any  decided 


the  power  of  the  healtliy  lejj  amounting  to  50  |>fr  cent.,  in  tlie  healthy  arm  amountiM 
to  38  per  cent.  Therefore,  what  we  call  hemipieeias  are  not  hpmiplof;ias  at  &U, 
accurat«ly  speaking,  but  paraplegias  with  a  prepoocferating  crossed  paraly.sis. 


ng,  423.— Lefl  hemlple^.  ihowingmntmctarc*  and  di»toHioDo(  mouth  (Dr.  E.  O.  Cuilar.Uun- 
churielta  Geoen]  Uoapital). 

The  rules  proposed  by  Mann  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  the  elongators  and 
shortenerH  of  the  leg  frequently  apply  in  spinal  cord  lesions  which  partially  interrupt 
the  motor  conduction  upon  both  sides  (incompiel*  transverse  lesions,  motor  systemic 
diseases).  Perhaps  this  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  assuming  tliat,  in  addition 
to  their  bilateral  innervation,  the  dongators  possess  other  more  favorable  eonJitiooB 
of  innen'ation,  e.  g.,  possibly  a  greater  number  of  fibers  in  tlieir  conduction  tiaets, 
or  increased  capacity.  If  we  assume  that  this  peculiarity  of  bilateral  innervation 
of  muscle  groups  applies  to  the  peripheral  neurons  also,  it  woukl  signify  a  better 
innervation  of  the  spinal  reflexes,  or  a  better  tonus  of  these  muscle  groups.  This, 
together  with  the  explanation  given  on  p.  954,  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
slightly  paralyzed  and  probably  bilaterally  innervated  muscle  groups  (in  the  arm  the 
flexors,  m  the  leg  the  extensors)  preponderate  in  liemiplegic  contractures. 

>  Cited  by  Pierre  Marie.  Levona  sur  les  maladies  de  la  moelle,  1892,  p.  26, 
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In  bilateral  hemispheric  lesions  we  observe  very  characteristic  appearuioei 
upon  the  part  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves,  as  a  result  of  their  bilateral  innerva- 
tion. Since  each  lesion  affects  fibers  for  both  sides,  a  bilateral  deficiency  c^  inoeivft- 
tion  must  result,  for  which  there  can  be  no  compensation.  A  glance  at  Fig.  403,  p. 
1041  (supposing  a  coincident  existence  of  lesions  x  and  s),  will  make  this  clear,  if 
these  bilateral  hemispheric  areas  involve  especially  the  motor  fibers,  they  may,  by 
combination,  cause  a  marked  bilateral  paralysis  of  those  motor  cranial  nerves  wfakji 
would  not  be  conspicuously  paralyzed  were  the  trouble  unilateral.  Since  bulbar 
nerves  (like  the  motor  triijemin^us,  accessory,  hypoglossus,  and  upper  branch  of  the 
facial)  are  affected,  the  chnical  picture  will  closely  simulate  the  paralyses  originat- 
ing in  the  nuclear  regions  of  the  oblongata  and  the  pons.  The  symptoms  of  this 
combination  of  hemiplegias  are,  therefore,  spoken  of  as  pseiuiobulbaT  sympUmu. 
Pseudobulbar  symptoms  may  be  occasioned  either  by  two  hemispheric  lesions  cwn- 
in^  on  simultaneously,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  fresh  lesion  of  one  hemisphere  to  an 
old  hemiplegic  lesion  of  the  other  side.  The  latter  has  destroyed  the  fibers  (rf  the 
hemisphere  corresponding  to  the  nerves  in  question,  but  for  well-known  reasons 
has  caused  no  symptoms. 

Similarly,  in  complete  conformity  with  the  theory  of  bilateral  innervation, 
experience  teaches  that  as  soon  as  a  hemiplegia  of  the  other  side  is  added  to  the 
first  hemiplegia  of  patients  who  have  retained  but  slight  residual  effects  of  such 
a  hemiplegia,  the  side  first  affected  promptly  becomes  more  seriously  paralyzed, 
because  the  compensatory  influence  of  the  other  hemisphere  now  disappears. 

IIL  CEREBRAL  SENSORY  DISTURBANCES 

The  sensory  tract  in  the  brain  may  be  involved  in  a  number  of  entirely  differ- 
ent locations,  as  a  clinical  result  of  wmch  there  will  be  a  more  or  less  distinct  uni- 
lateral disturbance  of  sensation.  A  portion  of  the  cerebral  sensory  tract,  however, 
is  so  fused  that  a  circumscribed  lesion  producing  marked  sensory  distuibanoefl 
can  be  situated  only  in  certain  locations.  These  places  are  found  exclusively  in 
the  compact  portion  of  the  sensory  tract  which  is  formed  by  the  fillet.  The  sensory 
fibers  of  the  nllet  arise  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  in  the  medulla, 
partly  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  in  the  so-called  decussation  of  the  fillet,  run  through 
the  tegmentum 'of  the  cms  cerebri  to  the  ventral  nucleus  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
From  this  point  they  are  connected  with  the  parietal  lobe  and  the  motor  region  by 
means  of  the  thalamic  radiations  which  pass  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  poste- 
rior limb  of  the  internal  capsule.^     (See  Fig.  428.) 

Hemianesthesia  may  consequently  be  observed  as  the  result  of  lesions:  in  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  medulla;  in  the  pons  if  the  region  of  the  fillet  be  affected; 
m  the  tegmentum  of  the  cms,  when  the  lesion  is  situated  between  the  ited  nucleus  and 
the  substantia  nigra;  in  the  subthalamic  region  and  the  adjacent  posterior  portion 
of  the  internal  capsule  (see  Fig.  428) ;  in  the  fibers  of  the  corona  rswiiata  proceediqg 
from  the  optic  thalamus;  and  in  extensive  lesions  of  the  parietal  lobe,  particularly 
when  they  mvolve  the  inferior  parietal  lobule,  and  of  the  central  convolutions. 

Cerebral  hemianesthesia  is  most  frequently  dependent  upon  a  lesion  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule.  Milder  aegrees  of  sensory^ disturbances 
may  originate  in  the  most  varied  locations  in  the  brain,  dependent  upon  the  diffusian 
of  tnat  portion  of  the  sensory  tract  which  is  not  contained  in  the  fiUet,  but  very  little 
is  known  about  them. 

The  Character  of  Cerebral  Hemianesthesia  Produced  by  Anatomic  Lesionsi 
and  Its  Differentiation  from  Hysteric  Hemianesthesia  and  Spinal  Hemi- 
anesthesia.— The  cerebral  hemianesthesia  due  to  anatomic  causes  is  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  spinal  sensory  tracts,  together  with  the  cutaneous 
area  supplied  by  the  trifacial;  in  some  cases  the  optic  tract  may  also  be  involved,  and, 
in  rare  instances,  the  acoustic  tract.  Involvement  of  the  optic  tract  occurs  when 
the  lesion  affects  the  sensory  fibers  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
internal  capsule,  or  those  in  the  corona  radiata  of  the  optic  thalamus,  when  it  involves 
the  optic  radiation  (see  Fig.  428,  p.  1099),  passing  near  the  subthalamic  region  from 
the  primary  optic  centers,  i.  e.,  the  pulvmar  and  external  geniculate  body  to  the 
cerebral  cortex,  or  when  it  implicates  the  primary  optic  centers  themselves.    The 

*  The  cerebral  course  of  the  sensory  fibers  from  the  anterolateral  coltimns  of  the 
cord  (see  Fig.  455,  and  Fig.  456,  p.  1142),  which  in  physiol(^c  and  pathologic 
importance  are  second  only  to  those  of  the  posterior  columns,  is  as  yet  unknown. 
Clinical  experience  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  at  least  some  of  these  fibers  become 
associated  with  those  of  the  fillet. 
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acoustic  tract  is  affected  when  the  lesion  involves  the  internal  geniculate  body  and 
posterior  corpus  quadrigeminiun,  or  the  acoustic  radiations  (see  Fig.  428,  p.  1099), 
which  connect  these  structures  with  the  temporal  lobe.  Visual  disturbances  in  cere- 
bral hemianesthesia  dependent  upon  anatomic  causes  are  always  hemiopic  in  char- 
acter, since  the  visual  center  is  cut  off  from  the  retinal  halves  corresponding  to  the 
side  of  the  lesion.  Hearing  is  simply  impaired  and  never  abolished  upon  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lesion,  since  each  acoustic  nerve  is  connected  with  both  temporal 
lobes.  (See  diagram,  Fig.  403,  p.  1041).  Smell  and  taste  are  always  retamed, 
because  the  lesion  is  at  some  distance  from  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  fibers 
These  fibers  from  each  side  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres  and  do  not  run  in  £ 
compact  bundle,  so  that  they  cannot  easily  be  destroyed  by  a  circumscribed  lesion 
Cerebral  hemianesthesia  is  further  characterized  by  the  fact  that  all  the  sensory 
powers  may  be  involved — touch,  pressure,  pain,  temperature,  bone-sensation,  the 
perception  of  the  position  and  of  passive  motions  of  the  extremities,  and  stereog- 
nostic  sense,  although  they  are  usually  very  incompletely  affected.  The  perception 
of  the  position  and  of  passive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  the  stereognostic 
recognition  of  objects  are  most  affected  and  may  be  completely  abolished,  while  the 
sensations  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  are  usually  simply  diminished.  The 
disturbance  is  most  marked  at  the  distal  ends  of  the  extremities,  ix>ssiblv  because 
this  region  is  supplied  by  a  comparatively  larger  number  of  crossed  fibers  from 
the  opposite  hemisphere,  while  the  proximal  portions  of  the  extremities  are  pre- 
sumably supplied  by  fibers  from  both  hemispneres.  If  the  cause  of  the  hemian- 
esthesia be  situated  in  the  p>ons  or  in  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  medulla,  a 
bO-called  alternating  hemianesthesia  may  be  produced,  since  the  sensory  trigeminus 
is  involved  below  its  decussation  and  is  paralyzed  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the 
anesthetic  extremities.  The  hemianesthesia  frequently  extends  somewhat  beyond 
the  median  fine  of  the  body,  because  the  cutaneous  terminations  of  the  peripheral 
sensoiy  fibers  overlap  the  median  line. 

Since  the  cerebral  hemianesthesia  is  crossed,  i.  e.,  situated  upon  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  lesion,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  sensations  for  one-half  of  the  body 
are  received,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain.  Since  a  triple 
decussation  is  improbable,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  cerebral  decussation  (occur- 
ring chiefly  in  the  decussation  of  the  fillet)  involves  only  those  fibers  which  do  not 
decussate  at  lower  levels.  (See  Fig.  448.)  This  fact  explains  why  the  complicated 
conditions  of  spinal  hemianesthesia  (see  p.  1125  et  seq.)  are  absent  in  hemianesthesia 
of  a  cerebral  type. 

Hysteric  hemianesthesia  differs  from  anatomic  cerebral  hemianesthesia  in 
the  fact  that,  together  with  the  different  qualities  of  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  more 
deeply  situated  organs  (at  times  even  the  bones),  including  the  distribution  of  the 
trigeminus,  the  higher  senses  are  usually  involved,  not  only  sight  and  hearing,  as 
may  be  the  case  \iith  a  cerebral  lesion,  but  also  smell  and  taste.  The  visualdis- 
turoance  is  amblyopic  rather  than  hemiopic,  and  consists  of  diminished  sharpness  of 
vision,  together  with  narrowing  and  pathologic  fatigue  weakness  of  the  visual  field 
upon  the  hemianesthetic  side.  The  auditory  phenomena  may  consist  of  a  complete 
unilateral  deafness,  which  does  not  occur  in  anatomic  cerebral  hemianesthesia.  It 
must,  nevertheless,  be  noted  that  the  higher  senses  may  not  be  involved  in  hysteric 
hemianesthesia.  It  is  rather  characteristic  of  this  form  of  hemianesthesia  that  the 
most  markedly  disturbed  sensation  is  that  of  pain.  In  regard  to  the  variations  in  the 
sense  of  muscular  contraction  in  hysteric  disturbances  of  sensation  and  those  of 
anatomic  origin,  see  p.  952. 

Sensory  Disturbances  with  Cortical  Lesions. — Sensory  disturbances  with 
cortical  lesions  require  particular  consideration,  since  there  is  a  conflict  of  views 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  As  the  sensory  tierminals  extend  over  a  very  large 
cortical  area  and  are  more  diffused  than  the  terminals  of  the  motor  tract,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  localized  cortical  lesion  can  produce  only  a  partial  disturbance  of 
sensation.  These  sensory  disturbances  are  most  marked  in  lesions  situated  in  the 
so-called  motor  region  and  in  lesions  of  the  parietal  lobes.  These  areas  receive 
the  termination  of  the  thalamic  rediation  whicn  conducts  the  fibers  of  the  fillet  to 
the  cortex.  It  is  likely  that  sensory  fibers  of  different  auah'ties  terminate  hetero- 
geneously  in  both  these  areas,  and  that  the  location  and  extent  of  the  pathologic 
fesion  is  indicated  by  the  degree  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  sensoiy  disturb- 
ance. The  character  of  the  sensory  disturbances  in  lesions  of  the  so-called  motor 
area  has  a  special  practical  interest,  since  such  disturbances  play  an  important, 
though  still  somewhat  uncertain,  r61e  in  the  localization  of  these  lesions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  sensory  disturbances  are  not  constantly  observed 
with  lesions  of  the  motor  area.    From  what  has  previously  been  said,  we  are  led  to 
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suppose  that  they  are  absent  when  the  lesion  is  quite  circumscribed.  In  extenare 
lesions  of  the  motor  area,  however,  the  motor  symptoms  are  usually  accompanied  by 
sensory  disturbances.  They  are  almost  always  most  pronounced  and  sometimes 
present  exclusively  in  the  distal  portions  of  the  extremities,  particulariy  in  the 
terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  This  peculiarity,  which  has  been  previoudy 
referred  to  as  characteristic  of  cerebral  hemianesthesia  caused  by  a  more  deepk 
situated  lesion  (p.  1090),  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proximal  portions  of  tli 
extremities  send  sensory  fibers  to  both  hemispheres.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
analogous  statement  is  true  in  reference  to  motor  disturbances.  (See  p.  1088.)  A 
further  characteristic  of  cortical  disturbances  of  sensation  is  that  they  affect  those 
sensory  functions  which  are  dependent  upon  the  correlation  of  sensory  impulses, 
ratlier  than  the  individual  qualities  of  sensation  themselves.  The  sensations  for 
pain,  touch,  and  temperature  are  usually  but  slightly  if  at  all  affected,  while  there 
are  distinct  disturbances  of  the  stereognostic  sense,  of  the  perception  of  the  position, 
and  of  the  passive  movements  of  the  extremities,  as  well  as  impaired  localization  of 
the  sensations  of  touch  and  pain. 

This  is  perfectly  clear  in  regard  to  the  stereognostic  sense  and  the  perception  of 
the  position  and  passive  movements  of  the  extremities,  because  it  is  only  alter  the 
individual  sensations  reach  the  cortex  that  they  are  elaborated  as  such.  The  same 
must  also  be  true  of  the  localization  of  sensations;  for,  although  it  is  primarily 
dependent  upon  the  individual  conduction  of  sensory  impressions,  the  realization 
of  these  sensations  in  the  cortex  for  localization  purposes  is  a  complicated  funelion 
of  deduction,  which  is  accomplished  through  the  association  pathways.  Confinnir 
tion  of  this  is  obtained  by  tne  clinical  observation  that  localization  of  sensations 
may  be  destroyed,  although  its  elementaiy  sensations  themselves  are  fairly  well 
preserved. 

IV.  VERTIGO 

Vertigo  is  a  peculiar  patholo^c  phenomenon  which  plays  a  great  role  in  neuro- 
pathology, and  is  characterized  clmicaily  by  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  position 
of  the  body  in  space.  With  this  there  is  physiologically  associated  the  discomfort 
attendant  upon  disturbed  equilibrium;  in  severe  cases  there  are  also  motor  dis- 
turbances of  equilibrium.  Other  physiologic  sequelae  of  vertigo  are  the  apparent 
movement  of  objects,^  due  chiefly  to  disturbance  of  visual  perceptions  [rotanf 
vertigo)  and  affections  of  other  sensory  perceptions,  particularly  of  the  sensation 
of  contact  between  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  floor  (apparent  undulation  of  the 
floor).  More  remote  sequelae,  produced  by  reflex  action,  are  nausea  and  \'omiting,  a 
sense  of  faintness,  palpitation,  and  even  loss  of  consciousness. 

The  Pathogenesis  and  Clinical  Significance  of  Vertigo. — The  origin  ci 
vertigo,  in  many  instances,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fimction  of  the  semicircular  canals 
of  tlie  labyrinth.      At  the  present  time  it  may  be  rej^rded  as  established  that  the 
function  of  these  structures  is  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  position  of  his 
body  in  space.     The  sensory  tract  involved  is  the  vestibular  ner\'e,  which  innervate* 
the  oemicircular  canals:  the  other  nerves  of  spinal  sense  are  not  involved  in  this 
fimction.     The  perception,  the  maintenance,  and  sense  of  equilibrium  are  simply 
special  instances  in  which  this  function  is  employed,  and  the  author  does  not  believe 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  semicircular  canals  as  the  mechanism  of  a  t^jeoial 
"  sense  of  cquiUbrium  "  or  of  a  "  static  sense."     It  would  seem  more  correct  to  desi^ 
nate  them  as  an  apparatus  for  the  perception  of  space.     It  is  equally  erroneous  to 
speak  of  the  cerebellum  as  the  organ  of  equilibrium,  simply  because  it  is  the  first 
central  station  for  the  impulses   coming  from  the  semicircular  canals.     Equili- 
bration is  but  one  of  a  number  of  functions  of  the  cerebellum.     The  cerebeUum 
serves  rather  for  ^neral  orientation  in  space  and  for  the  adaptation  of  motor  inne^ 
vation  to  the  position  of  the  body;  as  tne  first  central  station,  it  receives  and  con- 
ducts to  higher  levels  the  impulses  from  the  vestibular  nerv^e,  and  from  the  direct 
cerebellar  and  Gower*s  tracts.     The  peculiar  and  wonderful  arran^ment  of  the 
mechanism  for  the  perception  of  space  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail;  it  is  enough 
simply  to  point  out  that  the  three  semicircular  canals 'are  arranged  in  the  three 
planes  of  space  and  surely  are  concerned  with  orientation,  since  every  movement 
of  the  body  (i.  e.,  of  the  labyrinth)  is  analyzed   into   its  three  components,  eadi 
of  which  exerts  an  exciting  influence  upon  the  nervous  elements  of  one  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.     The  exciting  influence  is  doubtless  due  chiefly  to  the  displacement 
of  the  endolymph   upon  the  walls  of  the  labyrinth  which  occurs  with  every  mo\ie- 

*  As  we  shall  subsequently  learn  (p.  1093  et  seq.),  this  may  also  be  the  cause  of  the 
vertigo. 
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ment  as  a  result  of  its  inertia.  But  since  we  are  conscious  of  our  position  even  during 
rest,  it  must  be  assumed  that  static  pressure  effects  may  also  act  as  the  exciting  in- 
fluence which  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  perception  of  space.  The  nervous  impulses 
arising  in  this  manner  are  first  conducted  to  the  cerebellum  by  that  portion  of  the 
auditory  nerve  called  the  vestibular  nerve.  .The  apparent  double  function  of  the 
auditory  nerve  seems  to  justify  Ewald's  suggestion  that  it  be  named  the  nervous 
octavus;  we  should  not  elevate  the  vestibidar  nerve  to  the  rank  of  a  special  cranial 
nerve,  for  the  reason  that  the  current  terminology  of  these  nerves  is  too  firmly  fixed 
in  our  literature.  The  nervous  impulses  received  by  the  cerebellum  are  possibly 
metamorphosed  and  then  conducted  to  the  cerebrum. 

From  these  physiologic  facts  it  will  be  understood  that  a  sensation  of  vertigo 
alway^  arises  when  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  nervous  impulses  from  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  position  of  the  body  (i.  e.,  the  labyrinth)  or  the  indica- 
tion of  the  other  sense  oigans.  This  contradiction  causes  the  symptoms  of  vertigo — 
uncertainty  of  judgment,  together  with  the  resulting  consequences  for  the  motor 
innervation  of  the  body,  particularly  for  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium,  con- 
comitant discomforts,  and  the  characteristic  secondary  reflexes.  In  this  manner 
the  majority  of  the  clinical  symptoms  of  vertigo  are  easily  explainable. 

Vertigo  occurs  particularly  m  affections  of  the  labyrinth  which  paralyze  or  irritate 
the  end-oigans  in  the  semicircular  canals,  and  thus  lead  to  a  pathologic  distribu- 
tion of  the  exciting  influence  and  to  a  consequent  faulty  perception  m  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  body.  The  classic  example  is  M^ni^re's  disease,  in  which 
the  violent  pathologic  excitation  of  the  semicircular  canals  produces  such  marked 
vertigo  that  the  patient  cannot  maintain  the  erect  position.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  sensory  perception  of  space  may  be  suddenly  and  completely  abolished, 
and  this  may  result  in  an  interruption  of  some  of  the  association-nbers,  so  that  un- 
consciousness is  produced.  The  vertigo  which  is  observed  with  innocent  middle-ear 
affections  is  also  to  be  referred  to  an  associated  involvement  of  the  labyrinth,  either 
in  the  form  of  circulatory  disturbances  or  of  variations  in  the  intralabyrinthine 
pressure.  All  these  cases  are  characterized  as  otogenic  on  account  of  the  simul- 
taneous disturbances  of  the  acoustic  function  of  the  auditory  nerve,  disturbances 
which  take  the  form  of  either  impaired  hearing  or  the  presence  of  subjective  auditory 
sounds.  In  these  cases  conditions  either  of  excitation  or  paralysis  within  the  semi- 
circular canals  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  vertigo  if  all  the  semicircular  canals  be 
not  equally  affected. 

The  symptoms  of  vertigo  so  characteristic  of  cerebellar  disease  are  evidently 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  stimuH  for  the  sensory  perception  of  space  are  correctly 
originated  in  the  labyrinth,  but  not  properly  conducted,  becoming  blocked  in  the 
cerebellum.  The  so-called  cerebellar  ataxia,  so  frequently  observed  associated  with 
verti^  in  cerebellar  disease,  is  made  up  of  two  components.  One  of  these  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sensory  perception  of  space,  but  is  associated  with 
that  disturbance  of  muscle  tone  which  Luciani  has  demonstrated  in  cerebellar  lesions. 
The  other  component  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  motor  effect  of  the  vertigo,  i.  e.,  the 
result  of  the  defective  correction  of  movements  on  account  of  faulty  perceptions  of 
space.  (See  p.  965.)  Since  the  sensory  perceptions  of  space  are  prepared  in  the 
cerebellum,  but  do  not  become  conscious  sensations  and  concepts  until  they  reach  the 
cerebrum,  it  will  readily  be  imderstood  that  affections  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  cerebellum,  may  lead  to  vertigo.  The  frequent  and  marked  clinical 
similarity  between  tumors  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  those  of  the  cerebellum  indicates 
that  the  frontal  lobe  contains  centers  which  receive  the  sensory  perceptions  of  space 
by  means  of  fibers  radiating  from  the  cerebellum  and  passing  through  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncles  and  red  nucleus. 

The  vertigo  which  occurs  as  a  functional  symptom  of  circulatory  disturbances, 
cardiac  diseases f  arteriosclerosis j  anemia^  etc.,  is  possibly  due  to  abnormal  excita- 
bility or  abnormal  excitation  of  the  semicircular  canals  or  of  their  coordinated  cen- 
ters.    The  same  applies  to  neurasthenic  vertigo. 

The  vertigo  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  evidently  due 
to  a  false  projection  of  the  retinal  images,  as  a  result  of  which  disturbances  of  space- 
orientation  might  naturally  give  rise  to  vertigo.  These  disturbances  of  space- 
orientation  are  due  not  only  to  the  occurrence  of  double  images,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  these  retinal  images  become  abnormally  displaced  during  ocular  move- 
ment, i.  e.,  they  do  not  conform  with  the  motor  impulses,  so  that  the  objects  appar- 
ently seem  to  move.  In  unilateral  ocular  paralysis  the  vertigo  may  be  controlled 
to  a  variable  degree  by  having  the  patient  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  image 
produced  in  the  sound  eye,  and  disregard  the  faulty  projection  of  the  image  in  the 
paralyzed  organ.     Even  in  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  the  vertigo  may 
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be  eliminated  if  the  patient  can  learn  to  disregard  the  visual  sense  in  the  fonnstaon 
of  his  conceptions  of  space.  In  all  cases  the  vertigo  produced  by  paralysis  of  the 
ocular  muscles  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  closing  either  one  or  both  eyes. 

A  special  variety  of  vertigo,  partly  also  of  ocu&r  origin,  is  that  which  is  expe- 
rienced upon  rapid  rotation  of  the  body  or  upon  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  passive  move- 
ment involving  the  body,  such  as  the  stopping  of  a  train.  In  the  first  instance  the 
phenomenon  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  a  physiolc^c  excitatioD  is 
produced  in  the  semicircular  canals  by  the  motion  imparted  to  t^e  body,  which 
results  in  reflex  stimuli  to  the  ocular  muscles,  so  that  the  eves  imconsciously  foQow 
external  objects  in  spite  of  the  movement  of  the  body.  [Physiolc^c  nystagmus.— 
Ed.]  When  the  particidar  rotation  is  very  rapid,  the  excitation  of  the  semicircoUr 
canals  becomes  so  strong  (all  the  more  as  the  stimulus  increases  in  the  same  direc- 
tion) that  the  reflex  stimulation  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  excessive;  since  these  ocukr 
movements  are  unconsciously  executed,  the  obiects  themselves  apparently  move  and 
vertieo  is  consequently  produced.  The  inability  to  fix  the  eyes  permanently  upon 
any  object,  together  witn  tlie  violence  and  rapid  change  in  the  excitation  of  the  indi- 
viaual  semicircular  canals,  may  also  be  a  factor  in  producing  the  disturbance  of  space- 
orientation  in  this  variety  of  verti^.  The  vertigo  which  is  experienced  by  many 
individuals  upon  the  sudden  stopping  of  a  train  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
unconscious  reflex  ocular  movements,  produced  through  the  agency  of  the  semicir- 
cular canals,  are  continued  somewhat  longer  than  the  motion  of  the  train,  and  the 
apparent  motion  of  external  objects  results  in  vertigo  as  before. 

Mountain  vertigo,  or  the  vertigo  of  elevation,  is  not  a  pure  vertigo,  but  is  partly 
due  to  a  sensation  of  fear.  The  other  factor  is  probably  an  ocular  vertigo  depend- 
ent upon  a  strong  concept  of  falling,  which,  by  autosuggestion,  innervates  Uie  nervous 
mechanism  of  space-orientation  to  an  abnormal  degree. 

Agoraphobia. — Verti^  produced  by  the  fear  of  space  is  brought  about  by  an 
analogous  mechanism  wmch  is  excited  by  autosuggestion. 

Sea-sickness  is  probably  nothing  else  than  a  violent  verti«>  with  numeroos 
irradiations  (to  the  vomiting  center,  etc.),  produced  by  patholofi;ic  excitation  of 
the  semicircular  canals  as  a  result  of  the  rolung  and  pitching  of  the  ship.  Ocuhr 
vertigo  plays  an  important  r61e  in  sea-sickness  and  originates  in  the  labyrinth,  just 
as  is  the  case  in  the  vertigo  produced  by  rapid  rotation  of  the  body  or  upon  the  siKiden 
stopping  of  a  train.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  lai^  number  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  sea-sickness  disappear  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  Since  the  8\TnptcHnB 
by  no  means  completely  disappear,  however,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  furt&er  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  inability  of  the  mind  and  the  movements  of  equilibration  to 
follow  the  rapidly  changing  and  violent  excitations  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
The  vertigo  in  sea-sickness  is  especially  severe  because  the  exciting  impulaes  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  violent  vanation  m  a  way  that  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  the 
result  is,  therefore,  a  real  disease. 

Galvanic  vertigo,  produced  by  the  application  of  a  galvanic  current  to  the  head, 
is  doubtless  dependent  upon  a  direct  and  imequal  excitation  of  the  nerve-terminftb 
of  the  semicircular  canals,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  body. 

The  existence  of  the  so-called  gastric  vertigo  of  Trousseau  (vertigo  e  stomacbo 
laeso)  in  afi"ections  of  the  stomach  is  doubtful.  The  majority  of  the  cases  answer- 
ing to  Trousseau's  description  have  been  shown  to  be  other  varieties  of  vertip 
Oparticularly  aural  vertigo),  the  origin  of  which  was  imknown  in  the  life- time  of  this 
distingiushed  clinician.  In  many  such  cases  the  only  symptom  suggestive  of  gastiie 
disease  is  the  vomiting  producecl  by  the  vertigo. 
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Without  intending  to  enter  into  the  question  of  cerebral  localization,  which 
belong  mor«  properly  to  the  province  of  special  diagnosis,  the  author  wishes  to 
submit  the  followmg  diagrams,  to  be  utilized  as  a  sort  of  guide  in  tiie  problems  of 
cortical  imd  nuclear  diagnosis: 


on  p.  1046)  thst  the  c>in)uB>l«  devinl 


FiE-  424.— Cortical  localiiatioD:  I,  Trunk:  2.  shoulder:  3.  elbow;  4.  wrirt-ioiDt;  G.  the  three 
last  fingers:  8.  indei-fingera:  T,  thumb:  8.  "  wnting  cenler''  (aesumed  by  French  wnlen)  (aee  p. 
1107);  5,  laiynx;  10,  Broca'e  spHch  center  (molur):  11.  lonBue:  12.  month;  13,  lower  luiii];  14, 
upper  f«ciBl;  15,  eye  miwcle;  16.  vbion;  17,  hmring  (WatnickE's  smkiit  speech  center);  18,  taste; 
l6,  conJuB&te  moveiuente  of  eyes  and  heatl;  20,  moveiaents  of  hip-jomt:  !1,  movrments,of  knee- 
(from  DetwTand  Aehard"    '"""°  •       •      "^ 

See  p.  1046  in  regard  to  the  Dentral  innervation  of  the  conjugate  movements  ol  the  eyee.  Wer- 
nicke has  BflBuTDfld  thkt  the  center  for  these  movemenle  is  situeled  in  the  inferior  parietal  convolu- 
'      '  'a  Tenon,     llesupposee  (just  as  in  theexplana- 
■yai,  which  arises  m  case  of  lesions  in  this  area, 
by  himself  to  eziet  between  the  visual  area  and 

, .  _, ^  ... .,^ Jib  calmiine  fissure.     The  visual  distufbanoee 

frequently  met  with  clinically  in  lesions  of  this  region  (16)  rnay  lie  eipleined  partly  by  the 
t  that  such  lesionsoflen  involve  the  visual  fibsis  situated  more  deeply  and  connecting  the  central 
--BF3  of  the  optic  tract  to  the  visual  center. ,  (See  Fig.  «43,  p.  HIS.) 

fiberv)  princjpalty  in  the  anterior  transverse  parietal  convolution  wbich  is  concealed  in  the  Sylvian 
foeea  and  in  the  mntiguous  part  of  the  first  temporal  ronvolution. 

and  temporal  portion  nf  the  brain.  The  former  embraces  the  entire  posterior  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  fruotal  lobes  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  nrus  fomicatus;  Ibe  latter  embrsoes  the  unci* 
'  Date  gyrua  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  inner  pole  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Both  portions  are  funda- 
mentally eoonected  with  the  island  of  Reil. 

Flechug.  irho  has  reeeatlj^  investigated  the  loaliiatitm  of  the  sense  of  taste,  does  not  furnish 
any  definite  suilements  atiout  its  seat;  IS  in  the  dlagrsm  is,  therefore,  placed  pcovisionally. 

Uunk  locates  the  legioo  for  somatic  seusibilily  in  that  mrt  of  the  centra]  convolutions  and 
the  paiaoentral  lobule  supplied  with  motor  center?.  (See  FlrchNg,  Gehim  und  Seete,  Leipsie, 
Veit  \  Co.,  1896.)     That  is  to  say,  these  areas  contain,  in  addition  to  tiie  motor  centers,  the  oential 

hearing,  etc.),  which  possess  special  centers.     The  area  for  corporeal  feeling,  according  to  Flechsig! 

lie.,  xrvndy  credit^d^lt'h'the  Ibnal  tenl^  i»nt^n^'  Fle^'s^g  Bss^Btion'i^n™n."'He  differ- 
dation  center,'  and  'finally  the  Island  of  Reii.  These  arras  are  aiutomical^  duiraclerised  t^  con- 
of  the  anterior  aesodatiDij  oenler  should  cause  a  loss  of  inte'rwt  and  a  change  of  cturacterj  lesiODS 
Duotal  capadt;. 

»  Neurolog.  Centralbl.,  1908,  No.  1,  p.  2. 
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Fig.  425.— The  latenl  upei^t  of  tbe  humsn  oerebnl  hemispben.     Thi  moKiriimi,  tec 
AUen  Surr,  Keen,  Chr.  MiUs.  Honley,  >nd  v.  Hooabow.  u  smngrd  by  Ihc  Uiu 


ir  UEaa  in  the  ape  [Maowus 


id  4Ze,  p.  1(»7.  for  the  fonovins  kxenda.) 


iQterrud  cawule;  1,  mov 

le  side;  3,  muvunent  ol  tne  mouu  w  ui 
;  5.  movem*nl  of  the  tonjpie;  0,  rtti»rt»t* 
11.  thumb:  12,  trunk:  13.  tfaich;  11,  unw 

:ioD  through  the  intpmsJ  csptnile.  irith  the  poeitkiaa  of  0* 
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Fii.  429. — Base  ol  the  bniu,  ahowiDB  the  orisD  at  tt 


(8«  Figa.  430ftiid431,p.  lOBQ,  rorthe  roUowinc  kccads.) 

Pig.  430.— Trangparent  surfus  vien  of  Uie  meduUli  oUon^tk  fniDi  belund.  rpon  Iht  ri«)>< 
■ide  Ibe  nerve  nuclei  are  put  in  diasnmidBtically  and  numbeml  with  nnallRcauui  SKun>^I^M'^ 

Sbducms  nucleu«;*K?l°''ficiftl  nucleus!  V///,  posterior  modian  »oou=tic  nufleus;  Vln^vUna 
madian  acoiisiic  nucleus;  Vlir,  interior  latetal  acoustic  nurJeus;  IX.  Klo«opharynii™l  nuHm: 
X,  vacua  DucJeua;  XI.  accessoiy  nudeua;  XII,  hypoglosail  nucleus:  1,  brubium  pontis:  2,  brviuiim 
oonjunctivw;  3,  eeiebelUr  peduncle;  4.  eminentia  teres;  5.  slriie  acomtioe;  8.  ■!■  cinena.  Tta 
laise  Roman  numerals  represent  the  corresponding  nervA-tooU  <Erb). 

Fia.  431.— Transparent  laler^  viev  of  a  section  through  the  ri^t  half  of  the  medulla  oblaoDO- 
To  Hhuw  the  ivlationa  o[  the  moat  importimt  nuclei.  The  nuda  ntualed  ntsreat  tbe  lurfaa  ol  lli< 
■ection  are  shaded  darker  (diaErunirnatic):  Py,  Pynmidal  tisct;  Py-Kf.  decusaBtioti  of  prraaudil 
tmct:  O,  olive:  Oj,  superior  olive;  V,  motor  nucleus  of  trigeminui:  V,  middle  Hnnn  nadm « 
triecminus:  V.  lower  sensory  nucleus  of  trigeminus;  VI.  nudeua  of  abducens:  GJ.,  Iran  ol  Ac 
fonal;  VII.  facial  nucleus;  VIII.  posterior  middle  w»u>tie  nucleus:  IX,  Btoaa^phanmiial  bmIM 
X,  vagus  nucleus;  XI.  aceewirv  nucleus;  XII,  bypoglosMl  nueleug;  Ki,  nueUu*  tmdOfi  KJ, 
trlgenunua  root;  HVI.  abduceni  root;  RVIl,  fedid  root  [Eib}. 
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VL  THE  DISTURBANCES  OF  SPEECH 

INTRODUCTION 

The  following  chapter  on  the  disturbances  of  speech  and  the  teachinffs  oo 
aphasia  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  epoch-making  works  of  Wernicke  and  lichtheim, 
but  it  includes  other  extensive  studies,  as  well  as  the  author's  own  investigations. 
In  order  to  facilitaet  the  task  of  reference  the  r^OBi  important  literature  on  the  sub- 

t'ect  is  given  below  in  alphabetic  order,  although  no  claims  are  made  for  its  oompie- 
lensiveness. 

Literature  on  Aphasia:  Bastian,  On  Different  Kinds  of  Aphasia,  British  Med. 
Journal,  1897.  Broca,  Sur  le  si^  de  la  faculty  du  language  articul^,  Paris,  1S61. 
Dejerine,  Etude  sur  Taphasie  dans  les  16sions  de  I'insula  de  KeU,  Revue  m^.,  1885. 
Ibid.,  Diff^rentes  vari6t6s  de  c6cit4  verbale,  M^m.  de  la  soci^t^  de  biologie,  1892. 
Ibid.,  Contributions  k  I'^tude  anatomopathologique  et  clinique  des  diffdrenles  varices 
de  c6cit^  verbale,  ibidem,  1892.  Dejerine  and  Ch.  Miraill^,  Sur  Talteration  de  h 
lecture  mentale  chez  les  aphasiques  moteurs  corticaux,  Comptes  rendus  des  sluices 
de  la  soci^t^  de  biologic,  Paris.  1895.  Dejerine  and  Vialet,  (Contribution  liT^tudede 
la  localisation  de  la  c^it6  verbale  pure,  communicat'on  faite  k  la  soci^t^  de  biologic, 
1893.  Grashey,  Ueber  Aphasie  una  ihre  Beziehungen  zur  Wahmemung,  Arch.  f.  Psy- 
chiatric, vol.  xvi.  Kussmaul,  Die  St6rungen  der  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1877.  Lichtbeim, 
Ueber  Aphasie,  Deutsches  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1884,  vol.  xxxvi.  Naun3m,  Ueber  die 
Localisation  der  Gehimkrankheiten,  Congr.  f .  inn.  Medicin,  1887.  Oppenheim,  Ueber 
das  Verhalten  der  musikalischen  Ausirucksbewegungen  und  des  musikaliscben  Ver- 
st&ndnisses  bei  Aphasischen.  Charity  Annalen,  1888.  Pick,  Beitr^^  zur  Patholoi;ie 
und  pathologischen  Anatomic  des  centralen  Nervensystems,  Berlin,  1898.  Sachs, 
Vortriige  ill^r  den  Bau  und  die  T&tigkeit  des  Grosshimes  und  die  Lehre  von  der 
Aphasie  und  Seelenblindheit,  Breslau,  1893.  Wernicke,  Lehrbuch  der  Gehimkrank- 
heiten, 1880.  Ibid.,  Herderkrankungen  des  UnterscheitellSppchens,  Arch.  f.  Psy- 
chiatric, vol.  XX.  Ibid.,  Gesammelte  Aufs&tze  zur  Pathologic  des  Nerx^en-systemi^ 
Berlin,  1893.  Wernicke  and  C.  Friedld.nder,  Taubheit  in  folge  doppelseitiger  Lason 
des  Schliifenlappens,  Fortschritte  der  Medicin,  1883. 

I.  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  MOTOR  SPEECH  TRACT 

Speech  arises  from  the  elaboration  of  motor  speech  conceptions  in  the  so-called 
motor  speech  center  situated  in  the  left  hemisphere.  When  the  will  is  exertai, 
these  conceptions  are  responsible  for  the  coordinated  impulses  proceeding  thro^rh 
the  so-called  central  speech  tract  to  the  bilateral  cortical  centers  for  the  musces 
of  speech,  thus  generating  the  spoken  word. 

The  speech  tract  (Fig.  432)  originates  in  the  motor  speech  center,  the  so-caDed 
Broca's  area  (a,  Fig.  432),  runs  to  the  cortical  centers  for  the  oral,  laryngeal,  and 
respiratory  muscles,  some  of  the  fibers  possibly  passing  through  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  and  finally  enters  the  pyramidal  tract  to  reach  the  nucfei  for  the  muscles 
of  speech.  From  the  cortical  centers  to  the  nuclei  of  these  muscles  the  impulses 
travel  through  the  same  fibers  that  are  utilized  for  the  other  functions  of  the  muscles, 
so  that  an  actual  tract  does  not  exist  after  the  impulse  leaves  the  cortical  centers. 
The  earlier  assumption  of  a  bimdle  of  fibers  belonging  to  the  great  psychomotor 
pathway,  which  ran  directly  downward  from  the  center  of  motor  speech  to  tb^  speech 
nuclei  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  motor  aphasias  are  caused  by  lesions  o(  the 
region  about  the  center  for  motor  speech  only.  Lesions  in  the  centrum  semiovale, 
in  the  crura,  or  in  the  pons  and  medulla  produce,  at  the  most,  the  clinical  picture  of 
anarthria,  but  not  that  of  aphasia. 

2.  THE  DISTURBANCES  OF  SPEECH  FROM  LESIONS  OF  THE  SPEECH  AREA 

OR  OF  THE  CONDUCTING  FIBERS 

The  innervation  for  the  movements  of  speech  may  be  interrupted  by  a  lesion 
situated  in  any  portion  of  its  course.  The  chnical  picture  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion, according  to  whether  the  lesion  affects  the  speech  center,  the  actual  speech 
tract  (the  heavy  line  in  Fi^.  348),  or  simply  the  connection  of  the  cortical  centers 
of  the  muscles  of  speech  with  the  nuclei  of  the  latter  (the  light  lines  in  Fig.  348). 
In  the  first  instance,  even  though  the  lesion  be  circumscribed,  the  ability  to  fonn 
words  will  be  more  or  less  completely  abolished.  When  the  k»ion  affects  the  con- 
nection between  the  cortex  anci  the  nuclei  of  the  muscles,  however,  the  only  result 
is  a  mutilation  of  the  syllables  and  a  disturbance  of  pronunciation;  if  the  lesion  be  of 
moderate  extent,  the  disturbance  is  but  slight,  since,  owing  to  the  oommicsural  fiben^ 
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the  speech  impulse  is  conducted  downward  from  both  hemispheres.  As  a  result  of 
the  bilateral  quality  of  this  portion  qf  speech  innervation,  the  disturbance  of  pronun- 
ciation can  be  extreme  only  when  the  lesion  is  situated  low  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nuclei  for  the  muscles,  where  the  fibers  of  both  hemispheres  are  simultaneously 
more  or  less  involved. 

The  disturbances  having  as  their  cause  some  lesion  in  the  speech  center  of  the 
cortex  or  in  the  actual  speech  tract  of  the  left  hemisphere  are  called  aphasias;  those 
due  to  some  lesion  between  the  cortex  and  the  nuclei  for  the  muscles  of  speech  are 
called  anarthrias. 

Although  in  typical  cases  the  clinical  distinction  between  these  two  conditions 
is  quite  marked,  the  differentiation  between  them  is  not  sharp,  since  lesions  of  the 
speech  center  and  of  the  actual  speech  tract  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  resembling 
anarthria,  providing  that  the  lesion  is  neither  large  nor  destructive  (see  Anarthria). 
Such  a  disturbance,  which  might  be  called  a  "central  anarthria,"  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  differentiated  from  a  peripheral  anarthria,  and  particularly  from  that  caused 
by  a  lesion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclei,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  letter  the  other  func- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  speech  (deglutition,  mastication)  are  also  involved. 

The  sharpest  differentiation  between  aphasia  and  anarthria  consequently  con- 
sists of  the  fact  that  the  former  is  purely  and  exclusively  a  disturbance  of  speech, 
while  the  latter  is  always  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the  other  functions  of 
the  muscles  of  speech. 

(a)  Anarthria 

In  anarthria  there  is  an  affection  of  individual  fibers  of  the  speech  tract  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nuclei.     Hence  the  following  peculiarity:    The  speech  im- 


Cortcenttt 


CoriTcentft 


(fnotorj 
l^Jofeek  cenSr. 
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Fig.  432. — Diagram  of  the  motor  speech  tract.  For  simplicity,  of  the  nerves  which  subserve 
the  function  of  speech,  only  the  facial  (F//)  and  hypoglossal  (X//)  are  shown.  For  the  center 
for  volimtary  breathing,  as  well  as  that  for  the  larynx,  see  Fi^.  425;  and  for  the  motor  trigeminus, 
especially  for  the  part  that  presides  over  the  movement  of  the  jaws,  see  **  Chewing,"  Fijaj.  425.  The 
figure  also  fails  to  picture  tne  commissural  fibers  coursing  in  the  corpus  callosum,  which  unite  the 
two  lateral  oorticau  centers. 


pulse  is  correctly  formed  in  the  speech  area  and  correctly  despatched  to  the  periphery; 
Dut,  as  the  result  of  partial  interruption  of  conduction  in  the  neighborhood  of  tne 
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nuclei,  its  eangUon-cells  no  longer  receive  the  measure  of  innervation  essentia]  to 
coordinated  speech.  The  result  is  a  disturbance  in  the  coordination  of  speech, 
analogous  to  tne  ataxia  of  the  extremities  in  partial  paralyses  (see  p.  964  et  seq.),  so 
that  a  patient  with  anarthria  pronounces  the  word  with  approximately  conect 
cadence  of  syllables  and  intonation,  but  with  some  of  the  letters  of  the  word  lacking 
or  else  incorrectly  pronounced.  Anarthria  is,  therefore,  a  disturbance  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  more  or  less  marked  para^rsis 
of  the  muscles  of  speech  also  afifects  the  other  functions  of  these  muscles. 

It  is  evident  that  quite  an  analogous  disturbance  of  speech  will  arise  when 
not  the  terminal  fibers  of  the  speech  tract  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nuclei,  but 
the  nuclei  themselves  or  the  penpheral  speech  nerves  (e.  g.,  facial  and  hypogioesfti) 
are  afifected.  In  such  cases  speech  will  be  mutilated  and  pronunciation  will  suffer. 
These  nuclear  and  altogether  peripheral  disturbances  of  speech  parallel  those  of 
supranuclear  anarthria,  insomuch  as  they  are  associated  with  paralyses  of  other 
movements. 

The  clinical  picture  of  anarthria  may,  under  some  circumstances,  result  even 
from  an  incomplete  involvement  of  the  speech  center  or  of  the  actual  speech  tract. 
This  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  that  the  separate  fibers  or  cells  aie  to  a 
certain  extent  individuallv  diseased,  or  that  the  disturbance  is  purely  functional 
without  gross  anatomic  chants,  because  the  fibers  of  the  central  speech  tract 
are  80  compact  that  larger  lesions  generally  affect  them  in  toto.  Anatomic  proof 
of  the  existence  of  pure  anarthria  depending  upon  such  individual  disease  of  separate 
fibers  or  cells  has  not  yet  been  furnished.  Anarthric  disturbances  of  pronunciation, 
which  often  persist  for  a  long  time  after  recovery  from  aphasia,  or  accompany  incom- 
plete aphasias,  may  without  doubt  be  explained  b^  the  fact  that  certain  individual 
fibers  or  cells  of  the  central  speech  apparatus,  which  is  at  first  widely  involved,  later  on 
recover,  while  certain  others  do  not.  In  the  same  way  manifold  combinatioiis  of 
anarthria  and  aphasia,  which  have  been  sometimes  observed  in  incomplete  aphasia, 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  an  unequal  involvement  of  the  central  speech  apparar 
tus.  As  has  previously  been  stated,  the  characteristic  of  all  these  c&aea  of  ''  central 
anarthria"  is  that  the  muscles  perform  all  their  movements  except  those  f^ceasazy 
for  the  production  of  speech. 

The  simplest  method  of  examining  for  anarthria  is  to  have  the  patients  pro- 
nounce the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  tneir  order,  and  then  combinations  of  letters, 
i.  e.f  simpler  and  then  more  complicated  words.  Theoretically,  it  is  evident  that 
anarthria  will  occur  very  frequently  in  all  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  speech  muscles,  i.  e.,  in  hemorrhagic  and  softened  areas  and  in  tumon  of  the 
pons  and  of  the  oblongata,  but  especially  in  progressive  bulbar  paraljrsis. 

(&)  Aphaiia  (Agraphia;  Alexia) 
Mechanism  of  Interior  Language 

As  contrasted  with  anarthria,  we  may  define  aphasia  as  embracing  those  dis- 
turbances of  speech  which  arise  from  more  or  less  complete  interference  of  the  func- 

^  i 
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Fig.  433. — Primitive  speech  apparatus  of  the  child  for  mechanical  rroetition  of  words:  a.  Smk 
sory  speech  center  (Wernicke's  convolution);  b,  motor  speedi  center  (Broca's  ocmvohitaao);  bm, 
motor  speech  tract;  ma,  acoustic  tract  (concerning  thoee  anatomic  cono^tions,  see  p.  1110).  (For 
the  anatomic  relations,  see  Fig.  435.) 

tion  of  the  actual  speech  tract  or  of  the  motor  speech  center  itself.  If  we  could 
represent  the  latter  as  a  mere  center,  the  process  would  be  comparatively  simple: 
the  arrest  of  function,  both  of  the  center  (Fig.  432,  a)  and  of  the  tract  (heavy  hne, 
Fig.  432),  would  cause  loss  of  speech  or  aphasia. 
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The  conditions  of  aphasia  are,  however,  more  complicated,  because  the  speech 
center  is,  in  a  broader  sense  of  the  word,  not  a  simple  motor  center.  We  may 
consider  the  entire  apparatus  of  central  speech  formation,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished psychophysiologically  by  the  researches  of  Wernicke  and  Lichtheim,  as 
proceemng  centrally  from  the  point  a  of  Fig.  432,  and  this  latter  point  as  repre- 
senting merely  the  motor  terminus  of  the  central  speech  mechanism,  the  so-ciQled 
motor  center  of  speech.  Lesions  of  these  portions  of  the  speech  apparatus,  which 
have  not  yet  been  studied,  can  also  give  rise  to  disturbances  properly  designated 
as  apfumas.  To  understand  these  dinerent  forms  of  aphasia,  a  knowledge  of  the 
physiologic  mechanism  of  central  speech  formation  is,  therefore,  required.  A  more 
exhaustive  discussion,  essentially  following  Wernicke  and  Lichtheim,  must  now  be 
given. 

When  a  child  learns  to  speak,  the  sound  of  the  word  heard  is  sent  by  way  of 
the  acoustic  nerve  to  the  cortex  of  the  left  first  temporal  convolution  (sensory 
speech  center,  Figs.  433  ^nd  435).  The  child  then  attempts  to  imitate  this  word. 
This  latter  procedure  may  be  explained  by  assiuning  that,  by  means  of  association, 
the  auditory  images  beget  a  conception  of  movement  corresponding  to  the  spoken 
words.  This  representation  of  movement,  as  Broca  proved,  is  situated  in  the  left 
inferior  frontal  convolution  (motor  or  Broca's  speech  center,  Fig.  424,  10).    The 
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Ftg.  434. — Apparatus  for  conscious  speech  and  speech  comprehension,  with  the  relationship 
to  the  primitive  speech  center  to  concepts,  especially  the  sensory  division  of  the  latter.  For  sim- 
plicity, merely  three  divisions  of  the  cortical  sensory  areas  have  been  represented.  The  letters 
a,  b,  X,  m,  and  n  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Fig.  433. 


child's  primitive  speech  apparatus  (Fig.  433)  is  formed  in  this  way,  and  he  thus 
repeats  mechanically  the  word  spoken,  a  represents  the  center  for  auditory  images 
of  the  word  heard,  i.  c,  the  sensory  speech  center  in  the  first  temporal  convolution. 
The  auditory  images  are  received  here  after  they  have  properly  stimulated  the  corre- 
sponding acoustic  center,  the  center  of  simple  hearing  or  sound  perception.  The 
anatomic  course  of  these  tone  images  will  be  considered  later  on.  (See  p.  1110  et 
seq.)  The  association  tract  {ab)  which,  by  mechanical  babbling  of  the  child, 
incites  the  center  h  by  way  of  mabf  runs,  according  to  Wernicke,  along  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  island  of  Reil  from  behind  forward.  The  arrow  pointing  upward 
represents  the  tract  of  the  auditory  nerve  (in  so  far  as  it  concerns  excitation  of 
word  images,  see  p.  1110);  the  arrow  pointing  downward  from  h  represents  the  motor 
speech  tr^  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  432. 

The  child's  advance  to  the  stage  of  voluntary  speech  is  attained  through  the 
association  of  centers  (a)  and  (6)  with  concepts.  The  concept  of  an  object  is  the 
aggregate  of  its  partial  representations.  The  concepts  are  acquired  by  experience, 
in  that  these  partial  representations  are  stored  and  associated  as  memories  in  the 
different  sensory  areas  of  the  cortex. 

The  concept  of  an  object  can,  therefore,  never  be  localized  at  a  single  point  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  c.  g.j  the  concept  "bell"  requires  association  tracts  to  quite 
different  parts  of  the  brain  to  the  acoustic,  optic,  and  tactile  centers.    This  is  repre- 
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aented  in  the  more  complicateJ  dUgram  (Fig.  434).     The  parti&l  coDcepU  c  +  t* 
+  c"  first  product-  the  concept  bell.' 

To  simplify  the  speech  Ncheme,  we  reduce  the  concept  e  +  c'  +  e"  t*>  a  aingle 
point  {(  ),  using  the  dia^aiu  that  Wernicke  first  made  for  voluntary  oonscioui 
speech  (Fig.  436).  The  significance  of  the  double  arrows  will  be  explained  in  whit 
follows.    The  diagram  shows  that  volimtaiy  speech  follows  tbe  path  Cbn  (Fig.  436). 


IfllnsI  view  of  Ihe  kit 

fS..  nunire  of  aj-lviiiK 

inure  of  Sylvius;  Coo.  Gcfi.  ulour 


repetition  (by  avoiding  its  point  C)  foltown  the  path  mabn  (to  s  certain  extent 
just  as  do  tbe  reflexes),  and  the  comprehension  of  spoken  language  follows  tbe  path 


c  DitturlHinces  Withovl  Reference  U 
WrUing) 


Language  {Reading  anf 


With  the  aid  of  this  diagram  we  can  readily  explain  many  tvpes  of  aphasia 
by  supposing  intermption  iS  conduction  at  different  places,  ft  e  differentiale 
between  motor  and  sensory  aphasia  according  to  whether  the  interruption  afTcct* 
the  sensory  centripetal  (maC),  or  the  motor  centrifugal  conducting  portion  iCbn). 
Aphasia  arising  from  interruption  of  conduction  in  the  line  ab  is  spoken  of  as  ''om- 
duclion"  or,  perhaps  l>ett«r,  "association  aphasia"  Disturbances  between  a  or  b, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  C,  on  the  other,  are  called  transcortical,  those  in  a  and  b  corlital. 
and  those  peripheral  to  a  and  b  subcortical.     These  names  have  not  been  fittingtr 

<  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  tlic  author  should  add  that  the  concept  which  a 
child  has  of  a  bell  and  associates  witli  the  word  "bell"  is,  of  course,  not  tne  complete 
concept  of  a  ''bell"  which  an  adult  possesses.  A  complete  concept  will  only  be 
developed  gradually,  in  the  course  of  mental  development,  by  adding  one  partial 
concept  to  another.  Thus,  in  small  children,  the  concept  of  a  ''bell"  may  beeiclu- 
sively  the  partial  representation  of  the  tone  of  a  "t)eU"  and  perhaps  of  some  of 
its  metallic  Iust4.'r;  then,  in  the  course  of  development,  are  superadded  the  concepts 
of  the  form  of  the  "bell,"  of  the  sensation  of  cold  by  touching  it,  of  its  use,  and  of 
many  other  features  to  complete  the  concept. 
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chosen,  since  the  entire  area  of  innervation  (abc)  is  situated  in  the  cerebral  cortex,^ 
and  should,  consequently,  be  designated  as  cortical.  If  the  terms  had  not  become 
so  fixed,  the  author  would  suggest  replacing  them  by  the  expressions  transcentral, 
central,  and  subcentral,  the  word  "  central"  naturally  referring  to  the  speech  center. 
To  explain  these  different  symptom-complexes,  we  must  now  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  for  correct  speaking,  the  tract  Cab  must  be  intact,  as  well  as  the  tract 
Cbn,  although  this  does  not  directly  appear  in  the  diagram.  If  the  tract  Cab  be 
interrupted  at  any  point,  or  the  center  a  be  destroyed,  one  might  believe  that  only 
the  sensory  function  of  s|>eech,  i.  c,  comprehension  of  speech  and  not  its  extemaliza- 
tion,  would  be  affected.  Experience  teaches  us,  however,  that  in  this  lesion  speech 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  possible  by  way  of  the  tract  Cbn,  but  that  a  symptom  called 
paraphasia,  i.  e.,  confusion  of  words  (see  below;  the  symptoms  of  central  and  trans- 
central  sensory  aphasia),  is  regularly  observed,  because  the  control  of  the  motor 
innervation  by  way  of  the  path  C(w  is  essential  for  correct  speaking.  Since  this 
paraphasia  may  also  be  caused  by  lesions  between  C  and  a  (see  below,  transcentral 
sensory  aphasia),  it  must  be  assumed  that  not  only  centripetal,  but  also  centrifugal, 
conduction,  requisite  for  the  control  mentioned  above,  is  situated  in  the  association 
fibers  aC.  Words  are  sounded  inwardly.  The  double  arrows  in  Fig.  436,  between 
a  and  C,  represent  this  idea;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  innervation  from  C  to  a 
is  not  sufficient  to  speak  by  way  of  Cabn,  as  otherwise  no  loss  of  speech  would  occur 
with  a  lesion  between  b  and  C,  and  experience  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case.    The 


Fi|^.  436. — Simplification  of  the  diagram  of  conscious  speech  (Fis.  434)  by  restriction  of  the 
conception  to  point  C  and  the  omission  of  the  acoustic  center  x.  The  letters  have  the  same  mean* 
ing  as  in  both  preceding  diagrams.     The  figures  correspond  to  the  list  of  aphasias  in  the  text. 

double  arrow  between  a  and  C  also  indicates  that,  in  addition  to  paraphasia,  a  dis- 
turbed naming  capacity  is  peculiar  to  central  and  transcentral  ai)hasia.  Thb 
phenomenon,  which  is  essentially  closely  related  to  paraphasia,  consists  in  a  difficulty 
to  find  the  proper  name  for  objects  and  ideas,  because  of  a  disturbed  association 
between  the  concept  and  the  auditory  image.  Paraphasia  is  devcloi)ed  from  this 
whenever  the  patient,  in  his  desire  to  talk,  does  not  experience  its  inhibitory  effect. 
The  following  main  types  of  aphasic  disturbances  should  now  be  easily  under- 
stood. The  numbers  represent  the  point  of  interruption  as  indicated  in  the  dia- 
gram (Fig.  436); 

1.  Central  {CarticaT)  Sensory  Aphasia. — Comprehension  of  speech  and  repetition 
of  speech  are  prevented.  Paraphasia  is  present.  Naming  is  disturbed.  Objects 
are  usually  named  wrongly. 

2.  Subcentral  {SvbcorlicaT)  Sensory  Aphasia  (Pure  "Word-deafness'*). — The 
same  functions  are  interfered  with  as  in  1,  except  that  there  is  no  paraphasia,  and 
no  difficulty  in  naming.     (See  below,  differences  in  regard  to  written  speech.) 

3.  Transcentral  (Transcortical)  Sensory  Aphasia. — (Comprehension  of  speech  is 
lost;  repetition  of  speech  (in  contrast  to  1)  is  retained.  Paraphasia  is  present. 
Difficulty  in  naming  is  also  characteristic.     Objects  are  named  wrongly. 

*  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  lesions  producing  aphasia  are  always 
situated  in  the  cortex  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  At  most  the  tract  am  (the  hea\*y 
line  in  Fig.  432)  describes  but  a  slight  curve  in  the  white  matter  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cortex. 
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4.  Central  (Cortical)  Motor' Apha^  (Broca's  Aphasia). — Spontaneous  speech 
and  capacity  to  repeat  are  lost.    Comprehension  of  speech  is  preserved. 

5.  Sxibceittral  {Subcortical)  Motor  Aphasia  (Lesion  of  the  Speech  Tract;  I*uit 
Word  Dumbness).— Chnical  picture  as  in  4.  Differentiation  between  4  and  5  with 
regard  to  syllable  coimting  and  written  speech  is  discussed  below. 

6.  Transcentral  (Transcortical)  Motor  Aphasia. — Spontaneous  speech  is  lost. 
Repetition  and  comprehension  of  speech  are  preserved. 

7.  Conduction  or  Association  Aphasia. — Comprehension  of  speech  is  preserved. 
Spontaneous  speech  is  paraphasic.  Repetition  by  way  of  aCb  is  possible,  but  abo 
paraphasic.  Naming  is  difficult.  Positive  cases  of  this  kind  of  aphasia  have  not 
Seen  observed.     (See  p.  1113.) 

Difficulty  in  "naming"  (see  explanation,  p.  1105)  is  common  to  the  first  and 
third  form  of  sensory  aphasia.  With  it,  and  with  the  necessity  of  using  a  limited 
stock  of  words,  is  associated  agrammatismus,  so  frequently  observed  during  the  sta^ 
of  recovery  from  sensory  aphasia.  It  consists  in  a  sort  of  telegraphic  style,  i.  e^ 
of  sentences  without  construction. 

A  t^pe  of  syllable  stuttering  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  general 
paresis  is  very  prominent  during  the  subsidence  of  Broca^s  (central  motor)  aphasia,  or 
m  incomplete  varieties  of  the  latter. 

A  differentiation  between  4  and  5  can  be  determined  by  examining  the  written 
speech.  In  central  motor  aphasia  (4)  writing  is  impossible;  in  sub^tial  (5)  it 
is  preserved.  Further  discussion  of  this  point  will  be  taken  up  later.  Lichtheiin 
has  demonstrated  that  a  patient  with  suDcentral  motor  aphasia  (5)  can  show  by 
siens  how  many  syllables  there  are  in  the  name  of  an  object  held  in  front  of  him; 
whereas,  with  central  motor  aphasia  (4),  destruction  of  the  center  (6),  this  is  im- 
possible, although  one  might  tnink  that  syllable  counting  could  take  place  at  the 
center  for  auditoryr  images  (a). 

The  varied  disturbances  of  writing  and  reading  which  occur  in  aphasia  diow 
that  the  centers  a  and  b  have  an  almost  reciprocal  relation,  expressecl  in  Fig.  436 
by  the  double  arrows,  and  that  the  sensory  ana  the  motor  concepts  together  produce 
the  unit  of  so-called  word  conception  (Wernicke)  (see  p.  1107).  In  this  collective 
word  conception,  and  not  merely  in  the  individual  concepts  (a  and  b),  are  to  be  found 
not  only  the  letters,  as  we  shall  see,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  the  nmnber  of  the 
syllables,  presupp>osing  an  internal  si)eech.  Therefore,  in  case  there  is  an  injuiy 
in  a  and  b  or  between  the  two,  the  patient  can  no  longer  determine  the  number  d 
syllables  in  a  word  corresponchng  to  some  conceived  object.  Thus  far  the  author 
believes  this  phenomenon  has  been  attributed  only  to  lesions  in  b;  that  is,  to  central 
motor  aphasia  (4).  However,  if  this  explanation  be  correct,  it  must  also  occur  in 
central  sensory  and  in  association  aphasia. 

The  reasons  why  all  aphasias  have  not  been  given  among  the  forms  described 
aboye  will  appear  later  on  p.  1118. 

Disturbances  of  Written  Language  Associated  with  Aphasia 

In  determining  the  characteristics  of  an  aphasia,  we  must  inquire  into  written 
speech,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  write  and  to  read,  for  this  is  closely  connected  with  artinh 
late  speech.  This  gives  the  clinical  pictures  of  the  different  forms  of  aphasia  a 
much  more  sharply  defined  character,  since  the  functions  of  written  speech  appeir 
differently  in  these  disturbances,  according  to  the  location  of  the  lesion. 

To  explain  the  psychic  mechanism  of  reading  and  writing,  one  cannot  do  Letter 
than  to  start  again  with  the  development  of  this  function  in  children. 

The  child  leams  to  read  and  write  by  having  the  optic  pictures  of  the  letters 
imprinted  upon  a  center  (a,  Fig.  437)  (the  position  will  be  indicated  later);  and  by 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  associate  with  them  the  corresponding  auditory  imam. 
This  association  results  from  the  formation  of  a  tract  («  a),  m  which  a,  as  in  Fi^.  66, 
represents  the  sensory  (acoustic)  speech  center.  By  means  of  such  an  association, 
pnnted  or  written  letters  acquire  a  definite  significance  to  the  child.  In  learning 
to  write,  a  child  forms  an  association  between  the  optic  center  (a)  and  a  motor  c^ter 
(/?),  and  making  \ise  of  /?,  leams  to  copy  the  letters  mechanically.  There  firet  occurs 
an  impression  of  sensory  memory  pictures  (here  by  way  of  the  optic),  an  almost 
simultaneous  association  of  these  with  acoustic  memory  pictures,  and  then  a  produc- 
tion of  movement  concepts  for  writing  the  separate  letters.  Therefore,  we  assume 
that  copying  letters  by  a  child  occurs  by  way  of  the  tract  (ua^v). 

Thus  far  we  have  included  in  the  child's  learning  written  speech  only  the  mechin- 
ical  copying  of  letters.  Very  soon,  however,  he  leams  to  wnte  letters  when  merehr 
their  auditory  images  have  impressed  him,  either  from  dictation  or  of  his  own  aooord, 
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representing  on  paper  the  letters  resounding  spontaneously  in  his  mind.  To  explain 
the  process  of  writing  letters  voluntarily  or  from  dictation,  we  must  introduce  into  our 
diagram  still  another  centrif  u^l  tract,  which  unites  the  diagram  of  writing  with  that 
of  speaking.  We  have  already  m  the  tract  o  o  (Fig.  437)  a  centripetal  connection  of  the 
writing  mechanism  with  a  sensory  speech  center;  the  line  ba  may  represent  the  cen- 
trifugal connection  between  the  motor  speech  center  (6)  and  the  psychic  writing 
mechanism.  The  mechanism  of  writing  described  above  and  personal  observation 
show  us  that  this  connection  occurs  from  &  to  a  and  not  from  btop,  since  we  always 
arouse  the  optic  letter  image  first  in  writing  and  then  produce  it  by  means  of  our 
motions.  Writing  letters  voluntarily  or  from  dictation  takes  place,  then,  in  this  way: 
a  is  stimulated  by  the  auditory  images  of  the  letter  emergmg  from  the  mind,  and 
excites  in  h  the  concept  of  movements  of  the  spoken  letter,  then  the  optical  picture 
in  a,  and  from  there  nnall^r  the  movement  concept  of  the  written  letter  in  /?. 

The  point  /^  has  oftentimes  been  supposed  to  exist  as  an  actual  writing  center 
(Charcot,  Exner,  Pitres,  Ziehen);  and  Exner  located  in  it  the  second  frontal  convolu- 
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Fig.  437.— DiaKTam  for  the  mechanism  of  written  spe**ch:  «,  Center  for  the  optic  concepts 
of  written  or  printed  letters  apparently  corresponding  to  the  bilaterieU  cortical  optic  center  (p.  1115); 
1*0,  optic  tract  (see  p.  1116);  o,  sensory  speech  center;  6,  motor  speech  center;  C,  concept;  ^,  P',  ^*, 
motor  centers  for  writing  movements  (/3  for  writing  with  the  right  hand;  ^'  and  ^'  for  writing  with 
other  parts  of  the  body);  pv^  0V,  fi'v*,  motor  tracts  for  writing  movements.  The  numbers  8  to  14 
Kpreaent  the  locations  of  lesions  in  the  Ro-called  isolated  alexias  and  agraphias.  (See  p.  1113.) 
For  simplicity  only,  the  heavy  lines  should  be  noticed  at  first  in  reading  the  text. 

tion  on  the  left  side,  near  the  middle  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  (See  Fig. 
1095,  8.)  Simple  reflection  shows  that  such  actual  writing  center  does  not  exist.  The 
movement  of  writing  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  any  other  movement,  in  case  the  form 
of  the  letter  is  known;  one  can  write  it  with  any  part  of  the  body,  for  example,  the 
nose  or  the  foot.  We  can  go  even  so  far  as  to  place  the  supposed  writing  center  in 
the  brain  of  the  horse  when  we  describe  the  form  of  a  letter  by  riding.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  write  by  copying  approximately  the  optical  memory  pictures  of  letters, 
using  any  sort  of  movements.  Ordinarily,  /?  represents  the  cortical  center  of  the 
right  hand;  it  could,  however,  just  as  well  represent  another  motor  center.  The 
dotted  tracts  ai^V,  a/^v^,  etc.  (Fi^.  437),  are  intended  to  express  this  multiplicity. 
Including  only  the  essentials  of  Figs.  436  and  437,  a  diagram  of  the  central  speech 
mechanism,  including  reading  and  writing,  may  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  438. 

The  following  explanation  should  be  added  to  explain  reading  and  writing 
entire  words.  Experience  teaches  that  written  speech  is  always  disordered  in 
aphasias  if  there  be  an  injury  anywhere  upon  the  line  ah,  whether  it  be  at  a  or  at 
by  or  between  the  two;  for,  as  mentioned  upon  p.  1 106,  a  and  b  seem  like  a  unit,  which 
Wernicke  has  designated  as  the  '*  substratum  of  the  word  conception.''    Now,  it 
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is  ordinarily  assumed  that  the  word  conception  is  produced  from  separate  letters, 
that  the  tract  aab  is  traveled  by  each  letter,  and  tnat  in  writing  entire  words  the 
conception  will  be  dissected,  so  tliat  an  innervation  impulse  proceeds  from  6  to  a 
for  each  letter.  It  might  be  said  against  the  theory  of  readmg  b^  spelling,  and 
in  favor  of  the  theory  that  optic  memory  pictures  of  entire  wntten  word*  are 
stored  up  in  the  brain,  that  in  the  speea-reiading  of  experts,  not  merebr  words, 
but  sentences,  and  even  whole  pages,  are  glanced  over  in  an  interval  *PP*^^- 
ently  too  short  for  the  time  required  for  the  individual  conduction  of  words.  This 
objection  is  really  not  valid,  however,  because  the  curtailment  of  the  procedure, 
through  practice,  depends  upon  the  evocation  of  acoustic  word-memory  images, 
through  the  perception  of  characteristic  letters  or  combinations  of  letters,  and  not 
upon  the  apperception  of  optic  ima^  of  words,  sentences,  or  whole  pages  as  such. 
In  this  manner  the  sense  of  words  is  conjectured  from  the  letters,  sentences  from 
characteristic  word  combinations,  and  pages  from  peculiar  sentences.  The  ability 
to  conjecture,  i.  c,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  perception,  pla^  a  venr  important 
part  in  shortening  the  tmie  of  apperception  of  sensory  impressions.  In  the  same 
way,  only  a  cursory  glance  at  the  unusual  styles  of  print  on  the  modem  posters  at 
every  comer  is  necessary,  although  a  direct  recognition  of  these  very  imusual  optic 
word  images,  seen  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  is  manifestly  inconceivable.  The 
ability  to  decipher  illegible  handwriting  might  be  adduced  as  further  proof.  In 
many  of  these  instances  it  is  hardly  a  question  of  real  letters  at  all,  and  one  migtit 


Fig.  438. — Diagram  of  the  entire  central  speech  apparatUB,  induding  reading  and  writing.    Tlw 
letters  and  the  figures  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  two  preceding  illustimtkNu. 

think  tliat  entire  word  images  are  read.  This  is  impossible,  however,  because  the 
forms  of  these  distorted,  illegible  word  images  vary  so  in  each  instance  that  they 
cannot  be  stored  up  in  tlie  brain  as  memory  pictures.  The  mechanism  consists 
ratlier  in  the  recognition  of  individual  letters^  tne  characteristic  grouping  of  which 
permits  the  conjecture  of  the  rest,  i.  c,  the  whole  word.  From  the  wonds,  even  if 
there  be  many  undecipherable  ones,  we  guess  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  as  eveiy  one 
who  has  had  experience  can  confirm. 

Of  course,  tliis  applies  only  to  languages  (European)  which  possess  an  alphabet. 
The  nations  whose  wonls  are  not  constructed  from  letters,  but  consist  of  particular 
and  inseparable  diagrams,  e.  g.,  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  word- 
writing  of  the  east  Asijitics  (C'hinese  and  Japanese),  are  evidently  subject  to  different 
conditions.  In  this  instance  we  must  assume  that  only  optic  word  images  are  stored 
up  as  memory  pictures  in  the  optic  area,  and,  therefore,  a  lesion  of  the  word  idea,  a 
H-  6,  would  not  lead  to  tlie  same  disturbances  of  writing  and  reading  as  among  Euro- 
peans, since  in  writing,  the  optic  wonl  images,  avoiding  the  point*  a  and  6,  are  prob- 
ably directly  associated  with  the  word  idea.  A  sirnilar  condition  occurs  among 
peoples  who  make  use  of  an  alphabet  with  separate  symbols  for  the  numbers,  i.  f., 
reading  and  writing  of  the  latter  may  be  intact  in  central  aphadas,  in  which  writing 
and  reading  (lesion  at  a  +  6)  is  severely  disturbed.  (See  p.  1119.)  The  theoiy 
that  the  numeric  symbols  do  not  have  the  same  position  as  the  other  characters, 
in  that  they  are  directly  associated  with  the  numeric  concepts  and  avoid  the  points 
a  and  6,  best  explains  this. 
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It  follows  that  a  language  constructed  from  word  s^rmbols  is  much  less  complete 
than  one  founded  upon  an  alphabet,  since  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  former  are 
a  severe  tax  on  the  memory.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  much  greater  would 
be  the  nimiber  of  those  who  would  forget  the  characters  soon  after  learning  them, 
or  to  whom  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  would  remain  quite  foreign,  if  we  possessed 
a  symbol  language;  this  was  surely  the  condition  imtil  lately  among  the  ea!st  Asiatic 
peoples.  The  difficulties  of  symbol  writing  are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  clumsy 
and  comparatively  useless  method  of  printing  by  woodcuts  before  the  invention  of 
individiial  type.  One  may  say  that,  in  regard  to  science  at  least,  the  progress  of 
nations  is  associated  with  letter  language,  just  as  the  introduction  of  separate  type 
rendered  possible  the  advent  of  the  renaissance,  and  in  particular  the  progress  of 
science.  In  spite  of  their  centuries  of  civilization,  the  east  Asiatic  nations  imtil 
recently  have  been  absolutely  dependent  on  Europe  as  the  source  of  their  scientific 
knowledge;  a  fact  that  is  surelv  due  to  want  of  a  letter  language  (a  strong  movement 
for  its  introduction  is  now  imder  way  in  Japan) ;  for  it  has  roboed  them  for  centuries 
of  the  most  convenient  and  democratic  means  of  acquiring  and  propagating  scientific 
knowledge. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  written  speech  (including  both  the 
readiujg  and  writing  of  words)  will  always  be  affected  if  the  word  concept  (a. and 
6)  be  injured  in  any  way,  that  is,  if  the  lesion  be  situated  at  a,  at  6,  or  between  a 
and  6.  This  applies,  on  the  one  hand,  just  as  much  to  reading  aloud  as  to  the  com- 
prehension of  written  speech;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  much  to  spontaneous 
writing  as  to  writing  from  dictation.  An  interference  in  mechanical  copying, 
however,  in  which  one  letter  is  pictured  after  the  other,  always  depends  upon  a 
lesion  in  the  territory  of  the  writing  arc  {^ajSv).  Mechanical  copying  is  something 
quite  apart  from  the  speech  function.  Like  drawing,  it  is  a  sort  of  mechanical  skiU 
which  depends  upon  the  association  of  optic  memory  pictures  and  apperception, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  coordinated  innervation  of  the  hand  muscles  on  the 
other.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  because  a  lesion  between  a  and  b  destroys  the  word 
concept,  it  makes  writing  quite  impossible,  or  occasions  a  very  marked  defect  in  it, 
but  never  leads  to  paragraphia.  The  latter  is  analogous  to  paraphasia,  and  pro- 
duces only  a  confusion  of  words  in  writing.  Paragraphia  occurs  only  in  transcentral 
sensory  aphasia  (see  below,  3),  and  according  to  the  law  that  the  complicated  func- 
tions suffer  the  most,  it  may  be  very  marked  in  cases  in  which  paraphasia  is  insig- 
nificant. 

The  effects  of  the  different  kinds  of  aphasias  on  written  speech  (see  p.  1105)  are 
as  follows^: 

1.  Central  (Cortical)  Sensory  Aphasia. — Lost:  voluntary  writing  to  dictation, 
comprehension  of  writing,  reading  aloud.     Retained:  mechanical  copying. 

2.  Subceniral  {Subcortical)  Sensory  Aphasia  (Pure  Word-deafness  of  Licht- 
heim.) — Written  speech  is  quite  unaffected.  This  is  very  rare  and  may  be  confused 
with  a  hi^h-grade  diminution  of  hearing,  especially  as  a  certain  diminution  of  the 
acuity  of  hearing  may  be  associated  with  it.     (See  p.  1111.) 

3.  Transcentral  {Transcortical)  Sensory  Aphasia. — Lost:  comprehension  of 
writing.  Retained:  reading  aloud  without  comprehension,  and  writing  in  all  its 
forms.  Paragraphia  (written  paraphasia,  see  p.  1105,  3)  is,  however,  present  in  spon- 
taneous writing,  1.  e.,  the  words  are  confused,  just  as  in  speaking. 

4.  Central  (Cortical)  Motor  Avhasia. — Lost:  all  forms  of  writing  and  reading, 
with  the  single  exception  of  mecnanical  copying.  See  p.  1118,  in  regard  to  the 
persistence  of  apparently  isolated  agraphia  m  recovering  cases.  Von  Monakow 
observed  the  capacity  for  writing  preser\'ed  in  a  case  in  which  a  circumscribed  lesion 
was  found  in  Broca's  center. 

5.  Subcentral  {Subcortical)  Motor  Aphasia  (Pure  Word  Dumbness).— Lost: 
reading  aloud.  Retained:  writing  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  comprehension  of 
writing. 

6.  Transcentral  (Transcortical)  Motor  Aphasia. — Lost:  spontaneous  writing. 
Retained:  writing  to  dictation,  copying,  reading  aloud,  and  the  comprehension  of 
writing. 

7.  Conduction  or  Association  Aphasia. — Lost:  all  kinds  of  reading  and  of  writing, 
with  the  exception  of  mechanical  copying.  Definite  clinical  cases  of  this  sort  are 
unknown.     (See  p.  1111.) 

In  these  disturbances  dependent  upon  aphasias,  the  writing  and  reading  of 
individual  letters  are  generally  quite  the  same  as  the  writing  and  reading  of  entire 
words. 

^  The  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  Fig.  438.     (See  p.  1108.) 
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The  occurrence  of  mirror-writing  in  aphasia  requires  some  mention  in  tfak 
connection.  If  a  patient  sufifering  from  aphasia  with  paralysis  of  the  right  hand  can 
write  at  all,  i.  c,  in  subcortical  motor,  subcortical  sensory,  or  transcortical  motor 
aphasia  (retention  of  word  concepts),  he  will  frequently  write  en  miroir,  instead 
of  the  usual  script,  when  requestecf  to  write  with  the  left  hand.  The  phenomenon 
has  been  attributed  to  the  aphasia,  but,  as  normal  individuals  also  possess  a  similar 
tendency  to  execute  mirror-writing  whenever  they  attempt  to  wnte  with  the  left 
hand,  such  an  explanation  is  manifestly  incorrect.  This  tendency  may  only  be  over- 
come by  a  distinct  effort  of  the  will,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  iise  of  the 
ri^ht  hand,  the  left,  through  the  associated  actii^  of  symmetric  muscles,  is  uncon- 
sciously exercised  in  mirror  fashion.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  for  hemiplegics,  in 
whom  the  left  hemisphere  has  been  excluded  by  the  paralysis  of  the  right  hand,  it 
would  become  more  difficult  to  master  the  inclination  to  mirror-writing. 

The  Real  Anatomic  Nature  and  Position  of  the  Points  and  Lines  of  the  Speech  Dia- 
grains,  and  the  Anatomic  Localization  of  the  Individual  Forms  of  Aphasia 

Wernicke  and  Lichtheim  have  shown  that  an  aphasic  lesion,  which  has  been 
localized  theoretically  in  the  psychophysic  diagram  (Fig.  438,  p.  1108),  may  also  be 
localized  anatomically  if  we  are  familiar  with  tne  positions  of  the  tracts  and  centers 
of  the  speech  area. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact,  demonstrated  on  p.  1101, 
Fig.  432,  in  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  Broca's,  or  the  motor  speech  center 
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^  Fiff.  439. — e,  Central  inilcus;  o,  pariet<voecipitaI  sulcus;  t,  intraparietal  sulcus;  t.  aoterior 
occipital  sulcus;  g,  inferior  occipital  sulcus;  St.L.,  frontal  lobe  with  its  three  convolutions  (/,  11,111)', 
a.e.a.t  anterior  central  convolution:  (jr.c.p.,  posterior  central  convolution;  OJSJjj  superior  parietal 
lobule;  U^^L,  inferior  parietal  lobule;  OX.,  occipital  lobe;  gm.,  gyrus  marginaus;  o^i^t  KHus 
angularis;  x  x,  connectingjKyrus  between  parietal  and  occipital  lobes;  a,  b,  and  m,  coircspona  to  the 
letters  in  diagram  438.  The  dotted  lines  radiating  from  the  points  o  and  6  represent  transoeatcil 
association  ofideas  (Fig.  434,  p.  1103.) 

to  the  motor  speech  pathway,  and  first  established  bv  Marc  Dax,  that  central  speedi 
is  located  normally  in  the  left  hemisphere  only.  Leftrhanded  persons  constitute  the 
chief  exception  to  this  rule,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  patholoQC  findings 
that  their  central  speech  is  a  function  of  the  right  hemisphere.  NormiQ  kft-sided 
speech  is  associated  with  the  normal  activity  of  the  left  hemisphere  and  of  the  right 
niEmd,  although  the  reason  for  the  wide-spread  preponderance  of  the  latter  is  still 
unknown.  It  is  cjuite  evident,  however,  tnat  the  unilateial  localization  of  the  deli- 
cate motor  functions  of  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  more  complicated  speech  funcUoo, 
indicates  an  economy  of  power  for  the  brain.  Schreiber  has  reported  rare  cases 
(see  p.  1 120)  of  aphasia  in  right-handed  individuals  in  whom  the  faculty  of  speedi 
was  located  in  the  right  hemisphere.  In  other  exceptional  cases,  cited  by  Wernicke, 
the  aphasia  disappeared,  although  a  complete  destruction  of  the  kft  zone  of  language 
was  subsequently  demonstrated.  In  these  cases  a  vicarious  exercise  of  the  speech 
function  on  the  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  must  be  assumed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  complete  recovery  from  motor  aphasia  occurs  only  in  children  capable  of  education, 
whereas  in  sensory  aphasia,  the  deficiencies  are  fre(}uently  restored,  as  Wernicke 
has  shown,  through  the  acquisition  of  word-memory  pictures  by  the  right  hemisphere. 
This  must  not  b^  confused  with  the  disappearance  of  aphasias  which  have  been 
caused  by  pressure  instead  of  destructive  lesions. 
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In  regard  to  the  centers  and  tracts  assumed  in  the  theoretic  diagram,  and  without 
heed  to  the  question  of  localization  of  the  speech  function  on  the  right  or  left  side,  we 
have  seen  that  Broca's  or  the  motor  speech  center  (Ca  in  Fi^^.  438,  p.  1 108)  is  situated 
in  the  foot  of  the  inferior  (third,  according  to  the  usual  termmology,  but  first  develop- 
mentally)  frontal  convolution,  ^.  e.,  the  part  next  the  anterior  central  convolution. 
The  sensory,  or  Wernicke's  center  of  speech  (6,  Fig.  438),  is  located  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  superior  and  a  contiguous  part  of  the  middle  temporal  convolutions. 
The  path  fen  (motor  speech  tract,  Fig.  438)  represents  an  association  tract,  which 
passes  from  Broca's  area  to  the  psychomotor  center  in  the  faciolingual  area,  and 
penetrates  only  slightly  the  subjacent  white  matter.  The  association  path,  connect- 
mg  the  motor  and  sensory  speech  centers  (ofe.  Fig.  438),  passes  through  the  r^on 
of  the  insula.  These  relations  are  represented  in  the  anatomic  diagram  first,  andthe 
demgnatioDs  correspond  to  those  of  Fig.  439.  The  association  tracts,  Ca  and  Cb 
of  fW.  438,  i.  e.j  connections  between  concepts  and  motor  and  sensoir  centers, 
have  been  indicated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  diagram.  Fig.  434,  p.  1 103,  shows 
these  paths  more  accurately  in  their  anatomic  relation  than  the  purely  theoretic 
diagram  of  p.  1108.  There  are  very  many  paths  between  the  speech  centers  and  all 
parts  of  the  brain,  where  ideas  and  memorv  pictures  are  deposited,  and,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  indicate  them  as  lines  in  the  anatomic  figure,  they  appear  as  radia- 
tions from  the  points  a  and  b.    We  must  conceive  them  as  spreading  out  over  the 
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Fig.  440. — Probably  an  incorrect  conception  of  the  relations  between  the  acoustic  word-picture 

center  and  acoustic  perception. 

whole  thinking  part  of  the  cortex,  although,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  they  are  indi- 
cated for  a  short  distance  only  beyond  the  points  a  and  fe. 

This  method  of  schematic  representation  shows  that  transcortical  or  trans- 
oentral  tracts  cannot  be  completely  interrupted  by  an  extensive  lesion  without 
implicating  either  of  the  corresponding  centers,  a  and  fe.  The  insula  and  infe- 
rior temporal  lobe  also  contain  a  lai^  number  of  transcortical  or  transcentral  tracts, 
which  terminate  in  both  motor  and  sensory  speech  centers,  and  a  lesion  of  these 
causes  the  so-called  unclassified  aphasias.^  Furthermore,  as  the  path  ab  is  not  the 
only  one  passing  through  the  insula,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  lesion  of 
this  structure  could  cause  the  purely  theoretic  and  clinically  uncertain  picture  of 
conduction  aphasia. 

The  author  believes  that  the  acoustic  tract  (ma.  Fig.  438)  represents  a  group  of 
fibers,  a  lesion  of  which  causes  the  symptom-complex  of  subcentral  sensory  aphasia  or 
pure  word-deafness.  Pure  word-deafness  is  due  to  an  interruption  of  the  centripetal 
acoustic  stimuli  which  arouse  the  acoustic  word  representation,  and  it  consists  in 
the  loss  of  comprehension  of  spoken  language,  witn  integrity  of  the  other  speech 
functions  and  without  pronoimced  deafness  for  other  sounds.  In  the  former  editions 
of  this  work  the  author  has  assumed  the  tract  ma  to  be  a  pathway  connecting  the 
center  of  the  acoustic  nerve  with  a  special  center  tor  the  acoustic  word-memory 
images,  as  shown  in  Fig.  438. 

*  Naunyn,  Cong.  f.  Med.,  1887. 
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A  division  of  the  central  oi^an  of  the  acoustic  nerve  into  a  center  for  aoond 
perception  and  a  center  for  word-memory  images  is  not  in  accord  with  the  mudi 
simpler  theory  that  ideas  caused  by  association  and  perceptions  resulting  from 
sensory  impressions,  are  localized  at  the  same  time  in  the  cortex,  and  are  differen- 
tiated by  the  kind  of  excitation  only.  The  latter  theory  has  never  been  disprox-ed 
by  patholoeic  study.  The  radiation  of  the  acoustic  fibers  toward  the  cortex  abo 
renders  such  a  division  purely  hypothetic  and  superfluous  for  the  explanation  erf 
subcentral  sensory  aphasia.  As  a  result  of  many  studies,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
settled  that  each  acoustic  nerve  is  connected  with  both  hemispheres,  thus  foUowinr 
in  its  central  course  the  type  of  bilateral  innervation  of  most  cranial  nerves,  and 
possessing  a  semidecussation  like  the  optic,  for  example. 

The  optic  tract  terminates  primarily  in  the  pulvinar,  the  anterior  corpus  quadii- 
geminus,  and  external  geniculate  body;  in  a  similar  manner  the  acoustic  fibers 
terminate  primarily  in  the  posterior  corpus  quadrigeminus  and  the  internal  geniculate 
body  of  the  same  side;  the  then  impulses  pass  onward,  through  thebrachium  con- 
jtmctivum  and  stalk  of  the  geniculate,  to  the  first  and  second  convolution  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe.  The  central  part  of  the  acoustic  fibers  above  the  decussation  thus  con- 
tains fibers  from  both  acoustic  nerves,  and  we  may  complete  the  analogy  to  the  optic 
tract,  and  call  it  the  acoustic  tract. 

A  unilateral  lesion  of  the  temporal  lobe  or  of  the  fibers  of  the  acoustic  tract 
(lesion  x  and  y.  Fig.  441)  does  not  cause  imilateral  deafness,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
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Fig.  441 . — Diagram  of  central  acoustic  innervation.  For  the  sake  of  detimees  the  rirfit  aooostie 
tract  ia  represented  only  so  far  as  the  primary  acoustic  center.  It  must  be  imagined  as  tenninatms 
on  the  rignt  side  of  the  diagram  in  the  cortex  and  communicating  with  the  calloeal  fibers. 

figure.  At  most,  it  can  only  cause  a  moderate  diminution  of  hearing  in  both  eare, 
hard  to  demonstrate,  because  both  acoustic  organs  are  still  in  communication  with 
the  hemisphere  opposite  the  lesion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptom-complex 
of  subcentral  aphasia  does  not  follow  any  arbitrary  lesion  of  the  left  acoustic  tract, 
e.  Q.y  near  the  posterior  corpus  quadri^minus,  (x.  Fig.  441),  as  clinical  observations 
will  show.  The  lesion  must  be  located  either  in  the  cortex  of  the  left  temporal  lobe 
(Veraguth's  case)  or  in  (lesion  r/.  Fig.  441)  its  immediate  vicinity  (Liepmann's  case). 
The  theory  which  best  explains  this  is  that  the  sensory  speech  center  receives 
acoustic  stimuli  circuitously  from  the  right  temporal  lobe  in  addition  to  those  passng 
along  the  left  acoustic  tract,  and  that  these  two  sets  of  stimuli  can  be  simultaneous]}' 
interrupted  only  at  a  joint  near  the  cortex  of  the  left  temporal  lobe.  The  comiec- 
tion  of  the  sensory  speech  center  with  the  right  temporal  lobe  occurs  through  the 
corpus  callosum,  ana  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  arc  in  the  accompanying  nfl:urp. 
y  represents  the  meeting  point  of  the  stimuli,  coming  from  the  ri^ht  temporal  lobe, 
with  those  of  the  left  acoustic  tract,  and  a  lesion  at  this  point  only  will  cause  subcentral 
word-deafness.  There  need  be  no  more  than  a  slight  reduction  of  hearing  in  such  a 
lesion,  as  the  diagram  will  show,  because  each  acoustic  nerve  is  still  in  communication 
with  the  apperceptive  center  of  the  right  side.  The  path  ma  (Fig.  438)  represents 
anatomically  the  sum  of  the  fibers  of  the  left  acoustic  tract  plus  the  callosal  acoustic 
fibers.  The  point  in  the  anatomic  diagram  (Fig.  441)  where  the  fibers  of  the  left 
acoustic  tract  and  of  the  corpus  callosum  meet,  a  lesion  of  which  (y)  causes  subcen- 
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tral  aphasia,  corresponds  to  the  letter  m  of  the  theoretic  diagram  (Vig.  438),  al- 
though the  latter  cannot  be  indicated  in  the  surface  view  of  the  brain.  With  the 
exception  of  Liepmann's  case,  in  which  a  subcortical  lesion  of  the  white  matter 
seemed  to  be  the  anatomic  cause  of  a  pure  word-deafness,  the  lesions  have  thus  far 
been  found  either  in  both  temporal  lobes  (Dejerine)  or  else  in  the  cortex  of  the  sensory 
speech  center,  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  author's  conception.  In  Dejerine^ 
case  the  lesion  of  the  left  side  evidently  destroyed  the  fibers  of  the  acoustic  tract, 
and  that  of  the  right  destroyed  the  callosal  connection  between  the  two  temporal 
lobes.  The  lesion  in  Veraguth's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  although  cortical,  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  did  not  totally  obliterate  the  sensory  speech  center,  but  inter- 
rupted the  conduction  of  impulses  to  it  instead  (just  as  at  y,  Fig.  439).  There  is  a 
well-known  analogous  condition  in  motor  aphasia,  i.  e.,  when  the  symptom-complex 
of  subcentral  motor  aphasia  is  due  to  a  small  circumscribed  lesion  of  Broca's  area. 
Here,  again,  the  motor  speech  center  is  obviously  not  aflfected,  but  simply  the  asso- 
ciation tract  leading  to  the  faciolingual  area  m  the  anterior  central  convolution 
(brif  Fig.  439,  p.  1110).  The  author  believes  that  observations  of  this  sort  warrant 
the  substitution  of  the  term  subcentral  for  subcortical. 

The  isolated  disturbances  of  written  speech  do  not  really  belong  to  true  aphasia, 
and  the  nature  and  position  of  the  tracts  aa  and  ba  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 

The  So-called  Isolated  Disturbances  of  Written  Speech  Independent  of  Aphasias  {Iso- 
lated or  Literal  Alexias  or  Agraphias)^ 

Besides  disturbances  in  writing  and  reading  dependent  upon  aphasias,  there 
may  also  occur  distiu*bances  of  written  speech  which  are  independent  of  the  apha- 
sias. This  will  be  the  case  when  a  lesion  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram 
(Fig.  438),  i.  c,  in  the  writing  arc  and  in  its  connections  with  the  central  speech 
apparatus  (in  the  radius  of  lesions,  8-14). 

These  disturbances,  as  contrasted  with  those  depending  upon  apliasias,  may 
be  termed  isolated  alexias  and  agraphias.  According  to  the  diagram,  seven  sucn 
disturbances  are  theoretically  possible,  for  which  a  similar  terminology  may  be  em- 
ployed as  for  the  aphasias  (Fig.  438) .^ 

8.  Subcentral  Alexia  (Iniury  between  fi  and  a;  '*Pure  Literal  Blindness"). — 
Reading  of  letters  and  words  impossible;  writing  of  letters  and  words,  with  the 
exception  of  copying,  possible. 

9.  Subcentral  Agraphia  (Injury  between  ^  and  v). — Reading  of  letters  and 
words  retained,  but  words  can  neither  be  written  nor  copied.  (See  below  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  form.) 

10.  Central  (Cortical)  Alexia  (Injury  at  «). — Letters  and  words  can  neither  be 
written  nor  read,  and  even  copying  is  impossible. 

11.  Central  {Cortical)  Agraphia  (Injury  at  /O- — Letters  and  words  can  be  read 
but  not  written  nor  copied  (as  in  9).     (See  below  for  the  significance  of  this  form.) 

12.  Conduction  or  Association  Agraphia  (Injury  between  «  and  /3). — Letters  and 
words  can  be  read  but  not  written  nor  copied  (again  as  in  9  and  11).     (See  below.) 

13.  Transceniral  {Transcortical)  Alexia  (Injury  between  a  and  n). — Reading  of 
letters  and  words  impossible.  Writing  of  letters  and  words,  including  copying,  pos- 
sible. 

14.  Transcentral  {Transcortical)  Agraphia  (Injury  between  b  and  a). — Reading 
of  letters  and  words  possible.  Writing  of  letters  and  words,  except  mechanical  copy- 
ing, impossible. 

In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  lesions  9  and  1 1  do  not  actually  come  under 
the  head  of  the  agraphias,  because  the  agraphias  here  depend  only  upon  a  paralysis 
of  the  arm. 

Therefore,  only  lesions  12  and  14  are  to  be  considered  as  isolated,  pure  agraphias, 
and  they  can  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  the  retention  of  the  power 
of  copying  in  14,  and  its  loss  in  12. 

'  It  is  better  to  limit  the  terms  alexia  and  agraphia  to  the  disturbance  of  written 
speech,  which,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  its  term,  are  independent  of  aphasia.  As 
bteral  disturbances  of  written  speech  they  may  be  contracted  with  verbal  distur- 
bances due  to  aphasia,  since  Wernicke  (Das  aphasische  Symptomcomplex,  Deut. 
Klinik,  1906)  has  shown  that  just  as  reading  and  writing  among  European  folk 
occur  by  spelling,  so  disturbances  of  reading  and  writing  affect  not  merely  words, 
but  also  letters. 

*  The  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  Fig.  438. 
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The  three  alexias,  S,  10,  and  13,  can  be  differentiated  one  from  tlie  other  by 
the  fact  that  in  13,  as  opposed  to  8  and  10,  copying  is  retained,  and  that  in  8.  u 
opposed  to  10,  spontaneous  writing  is  retained. 

The  forms  of  isolated  alexias  and  agraphias,  considered  here  tbeoretiollf. 
have  thus  far  rarely  been  obaerved  as  pure  cases,  but  much  more  fre<iueiitly  there 
occur  mixed  jonrn  arising  from  dilTuBe  mjuries  to  the  cortical  mechanism  of  speech 
writing  or  from  the  combined  injury  of  t»o  or  even  mote  of  the  opposite  convergent 
tracts  m  the  neighborliood  of  the  decuHBation  angle.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account 
of  incomplete  interruptions  of  conduction,  a  local  diagnosis  of  alejua  and  agr^i^iik 
disturbances  often  becomes  vely  difficult  or  even  imposBible. 

Only  two  of  the  isolated  alexias  and  agraphias  have  attained  a  sure  place  id 
clinical  medicine,  namelv,  the  form  of  pure  alexia  referred  to  at  13,  Fig.  438,  p.  1 ICIS. 
and  the  combination  of  alexia  with  ^raphia  according  to  disturbances  13  and  14 
of  the  Uxt.  If  we  start  from  the  optic  wnting  center  <t,  they  should  be  termed  tniM- 
cential,  but  if.  as  Wernicke  prefeiB,  we  start  from  the  center  of  tone  iipeech,  thsy 
should  be  called  subcortical  or  subcentral.     These  two  types  have  been  so  caiefu^)' 

studied,  both  anatomically  and  clinically,  that  we  are  able  to  evolve  the  a — ' 

nature  of  the  mectianism  of  writing  and  reading. 


Whatever  has  been  said  concerning  the  mechanism  of  writing,  in  the  region  below 
the  line  a5  of  Fig.  438,  p.  1108,  and  the  isolated  literal  alexias  or  agraphias,  i.  >.,tbnc 
independent  of  aphasia,  has  only  a  theoretic  value,  because  tlie  autnor's  diagram  of 
the  central  mechanism  of  writing  is  purely  theoretic.  But,  just  as  in  the  e^lanalioii 
of  true  aphasia,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  a.""*""'"  " — - —  "*  '•* 


aii  and  the  association  tracts,  aa,  ba,  and  a0  of  Fig.  438.  According  to  V^- 
■ioi,  |j.  1107,  we  may  assume  that  the  point  P  in  the  anterior  central  oonT^iitkiii « 
the  motor  cenl^^r  for  the  usual  maimer  of  writing  with  the  right  hand,  and  that  tt 
can  be  replaced  by  any  other  motor  center  if  other  parts  of  the  body  be  ui*d  for 
writing.  As  we  liave  already  (p.  1 107)  dispensed  with  an  actual  center  for  wntioft 
it  is  evident  that  the  path,  yjv,  is  simply  the  corresponding  motor  pathway,  t.  t, 
the  pyramidal  fibers  belonging  to  the  risht  arm.  Moreover,  the  whole  ouestioa 
hinges  on  the  conception  of  the  center  a.  The  typical  symptom-complex  of  latJaleil 
or  Uteial  alexia  or  a  combination  of  literal  alexia  with  agraphia,  without  essnti*! 
disturbances  of  speech,  is  regularly  associated  with  lesion  of  the  left  tempoikl  lobuk, 
especially  the  gyrus  angulans.  It  was,  therefore,  most  convenient  to  aseume,  wiA 
Dejerine,  that  an  isolated  optic  word  center  existed  in  the  left  gyrus  angularii^  a 
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lesion  of  which,  or  its  dissociation  from  the  other  speech  apparatus,  would  cause  this 
symptom  complex.  Fig.  442  shows  this  localization  accoroing  to  Dejerine's  concep- 
tion. 

This  conception  is  altogether  untenable,  since,  as  we  have  seen  on  p.  1 108,  written 
8|)eech  is  represented  in  the  cortex,  not  as  entire  optic  word-memory  pictures,  but 
rather  as  letter  images.  In  reading,  the  function  of  the  organs  of  internal  speech  is 
to  construct  these  letter  images  as  (acoustic)  word  concepts.  In  writing,  a  series 
of  optic  letter  concepts  is  reproduced  through  the  disintegration  of  the  word  con- 
ceptions. If,  therefore,  an  optic  center  in  the  left  hemisphere  must  be  assumed,  it 
can  only  he  a  center  for  optic  letter  images.  But  we  must  follow  Wernicke  further 
in  the  criticism  of  this  view,  and  deny  the  existence  of  a  left-sided  optic  speech 
center  altogether,  even  though  it  be  for  letters  only.  We  have  sure  proof,  from 
observations  on  right-sided  hemiopia,  that  optic  letter  memory  pictures  are  deposited 
in  both  hemispheres,  and  that  tnev  behave  just  as  other  memory  images  do.  If 
optic  letter  memory  pictures  were  deposited  in  the  left  hemisphere  only,  as  one  was 
inclined  to  deduce  from  cases  of  isolation  alexia  and  agraphia,  alexia  must  neces- 
sarilv  appear  in  right  hemiopia  caused  by  interruption  of  the  left  optic  tract,  the 
left  hemisphere  obviously  being  blind.  We  know,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
not  even  temporarily.  Hence  the  excitation  from  the  right  hemisphere  must  be 
sufficient  to  arouse  optic  letter  images  in  reading,  and  to  associate  them  with  the 
oi^^ans  of  central  speech.  This  obviously  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  fixation- 
pomt  is  represented  in  both  hemispheres,  and  tnat  central  vision  hardly  suffers  at  all 
m  hemiopia.  The  assumption  of  a  peculiar  and  individual  optic  speech  center,  in 
the  sense  of  an  optic  letter  center  « in  the  left  hemisphere,  Fig.  438,  is  purely  fictitious 
for  the  sake  of  easy  comprehension,  and  Dejerine  is  not  warranted  in  according  it 
an  anatomic  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  explain  isolated  alexias  and  agraphias, 
we  must  consider  n.  as  two  centers,  placed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  in  the  optic  region,  i.  e.,  occipital  lobes  of  the  left  and  ri^ht  hemispheres. 

But  how  do  the  anatomic  nndin^  mentioned  above,  i.  «.,  lesion  of  the  left 
angular  gyrus,  which  produces  isolated  alexia,  create  the  impression  of  a  left-sided 
optic  speech  or  letter  center?  Obviously,  because  the  letter  memory  pictures,* 
have  of  themselves  no  meaning,  and  acquire  importance  only  through  association 
with  the  acoustic  letter  or  sound  concept,  i.  c,  the  acoustic  speech  center,  which  is 
localized  exclusively  in  the  left  side.  We,  therefore,  conclucfe  that  the  occurrence 
of  alexia  in  lesions  of  the  left  gjrrus  anguLaris  is  in  no  way  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ideas  of  letters  are  disturbed  (this  is  impossible,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  optic 
letter  memory  pictures  are  stored  in  both  hemispheres),  but  is  due  to  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  association  of  these  optic  letter  memoiy  pictures  vnth  the  acoustic  speech 
center  of  the  left  side.  The  anatomic  conditions  of  the  white  matter  of  the  gyrus 
angularis  are  such  that  a  lesion  may  have  this  effect,  as  Fig.  443,  p.  11 16,  will  show. 
According  to  the  figure,  the  white  matter  of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe,  includin^^ 
the  gyrus  angularis,  contains  three  principal  fascicuh,  namely,  the  fasciculus  lonsi- 
tudinalis  inferioris,  which  connects  the  cortex  of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  or  tne 
acoustic  word  center,  with  visual  center  of  the  occipital  lobe;  the  callosal  fibers, 
which  connect  the  acoustic  word  centers  of  the  left  side  with  the  right  temporal 
and  the  rifht  occipital  lobes;  and  the  optic  radiations,  passing  from  the  posterior 
bolder  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  visual  center  of  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  same 
side. 

According  to  von  Monakow's  and  Wernicke's  investigations,  these  fasciculi  appear 
in  close  contact  at  the  point  (lesion  y,  Fi^.  443)  where  pure  alexia  is  usually  local- 
ized. A  lesion  at  this  point,  therefore,  interrupts,  first  of  all,  the  left  optic  radia- 
tions, and  by  isolating  the  left  hemisphere,  i.  e.,  the  left  depot  for  letter  memoiy 
pictures,  from  the  external  world  causes  the  right  temporal  hemiopia  that  has  so  far 
always  been  associated  with  alexia.  Consequently,  in  attempting  to  read,  this 
source  of  apperceptions  becomes  closed.  Normally,  however,  there  remain  the 
stimuli  from  the  right  occipital  lobe,  which  reach  the  acoustic  word  center  by  means 
of  the  optic  acoustic  callosal  commissural  fibers.  (See  Fi^.  443.)  The  lesion  y 
hitemipts  this  pathway  also,  and  the  acoustic  word  center  is  thus  closed  to  every 
sort  of  optic  stimulus.    As  a  result,  we  have  alexia.   The  lesion  y  corresponds  in  its 

1  It  would  be  really  better  to  speak  of  optic  oculomotor  letter  memory  images, 
because  the  essential  characteristic  of  optic  letters  is  the  representation  of  the  linear 
direction  taken  by  the  letters.  As  the  cortical  area  of  the  opticus  stands  in  close 
interrelation  with  the  motor  centers  of  the  ocular  muscles,  this  feature  must  depend 
on  the  association  of  the  image  with  the  representation  of  ocular  movements  belong- 
ing to  it. 
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effect  to  kaioii  13  of  Fig.  438,  p.  II08,  and  it  is  designed  to  show,  iinD«ess»rilyp»- 
baps,  that,  in  addition  to  the  left  optic  radiation,  there  ia  interruption  of  the  »3bo- 
ciation  between  optic  and  acoustic  centers  of  the  left  side  (fasciculufi  longitudinah* 


inferioris)  aa  well  as  the  connection  between  right  and  left  auditory  cent*- re  |bi 
poral  callosal  commissurej.  Although  this  adds  nothing  to  the  clinical  picture,  n  •■ 
conceivable  that  in  rare  instances  the  symptom-complex  of  alexia  may  oc<nir  with- 
out deatcuction  of  the  optic  radiations,  i,  e.,  without  hemiopia.  Thus  it  mi^ht  happen 
that  merely  the  connection  between  the  left  temporal  lobe  and  both  occipital  fabes 


(fasciculus  longitudinalia  inferioris  of  the  left  side  and  the  optic 
fibers  coming  frem  the  right  side)  was  deBtrm-ed.  In  this  instance,  the  ocounic 
woid  center  would  still  be  closed  to  ail  optic  stimuli.  It  should  be  mentioned  lh« 
lesions  of  the  left  gyrus  angularis  causmg  pure  alexia  occur,  as  a  rule,  througb 
embolus  of  the  posterior  twig  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Sylvian  artery.' 

Blindness  for  musical  notes  has  also  been  observed  as  another  detail  of  im 
clinical  picture  of  pure  or  literal  alexia.     (See  p.  1 123.)     By  this  is  meant  the  ad»l^ 


/' 


irte: 


Fig.  M3. — DiSKmrnmaiie  TrpTHWitatian  of  literal  alexia  and  acnphia.  Lcnol  y  tatam  V" 
alexia;  lesion  x,  aleiia  with  agraphia:  NC.  nucleus  caudalui;  Nl.  nucleua  lailiculaiu:  n  «.  i^f 
thalamus.  The  ntnicturn'  conccmi-il  in  liUial  alexia  ai^  rFprwented  diasranuilsticalb  Iff  a  bon- 
lontal  Mction  throueh  the  superior  end  of  tbe  fiwure  ol  Sylvius. 

tional  loss  of  the  comprehension  of  musical  notation  and  tbe  ability  to  sing  by  Dott; 
it  is  really  alexia  for  musical  notation. 

The  cases  of  alexia  which  we  have  thus  far  discussed  have  not  been  anociilof 
with  agraphia,  because  the  conmiuni cation  between  the  motor  speech  center,  the 
depots  tor  optic  letter  memory  pictures  (of  both  hemispheres),  and  with  the  motw 
center  of  the  right  hand,  has  been  preserved.  It  has  been  occasionally  olHerwf 
that  patients  are  able  to  overcome  or  avoid  alexia  by  carefully  tracing  the  lett«n 
with  the  finger.  Thb  enables  them  to  read  aloud  with  comprehension .  In  I^ 
instance  the  mechanical  act  of  copying  reverses  the  process  of  voluntary  writing,  Mid 
thus  awakens  the  idea  of  the  word  (from  a  to  6,  Pig.  438,  p.  1108).  Magnftn  h» 
described  a  case  of  isolated  alexia  which  had  the  remarkable  peculiarity  thai  the 


'  See  von  Monakow,  Gehiru-Pathologie,  Nothnagel's  Sanunelwerke,  1897,  p.  673. 
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representations  (most  probably  located  in  the  central  convolutions  and  the  parietal 
loDe)  and  the  acoustic  speech  center.  The  ability  to  find  the  right  word  is  com- 
monly involved  in  isolated  alexia,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  resembles  aphasjc  dis- 
turbances and  may  lead  to  a  false  conception  of  the  case.  In  the  latter  instance 
this  depends  on  the  fact  that  there  is  not  only  a  disturbance  of  the  association  of  the 
letter  image  with  the  acoustic  word  image,  but  also  the  association  of  other  (objec- 
tive) optic  impressions  with  the  entire  acoustic  speech  center.  (Relation  of  Alexia 
to  Optic  Aphasia,  see  p.  11 19.)  As  we  take  the  ground  that  the  optic  letter  memory 
images  are  in  no  way  different  from  the  other  optic  memory  pictures,  this  is  per- 
fectly clear.  For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  quite  evident  that  so-called  pure  alexia  may 
be  associated  occasionally  with  a  certain  degree  of  psychic  blindness,  because  the 
left  hemisphere  has  already  been  deprived  of  the  impressions  (through  the  hemiopia), 
whereas  the  right  hemisphere  has  lost  although  not  completely,  the  most  important 
association  paths  for  the  recognition  of  objects,  i.  e.,  for  word  conceptions.  From 
this  detailed  description  of  the  symptom-complex  it  is  evident  that  its  designation 
as  pure  alexia  is  to  be  taken  cum  arano  saliSf  and  only  signifies  that  it  is  an  alexia 
not  dependent  on  a  primary  disturbance  of  acoustic  speech.  When  the  disturbance 
at  the  point  y  (Fig.  443)  is  mcomplete,  or  when  there  is  onlv  a  functional  disturbance 
due  to  the  remote  effect  of  a  lesion  in  the  vicinity,  insteacf  of  alexia,  we  observe  the 
clinical  picture  of  dyslexia,  i.  6.,  difiliculty  in  reacting  with  rapidly  appearing  fatigue, 
which  often  leads  to  complete  inability  to  read  and  a  consequent  disinclination  to 
read  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  isolated  alexias,  the  combination  of  alexia  with 
agraphia  is  practically  the  only  disturbance  of  written  speech  amon^  the  theoretic 
possibilities  considered  (p.  1113),  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  arc  of  writing  (Fig.  443), 
rather  than  to  a  disorder  of  sp>oken  language.  A  glance  through  the  litera- 
ture will  show  that  in  these  cases  also  lesions  in  the  gyrus  an^laris  are  found. 
According  to  Wernicke,  however,  they  differ  in  that  the  lesion  is  more  extensive 
than  in  the  former,  and  approaches  the  cortex  more  closely,  as  lesion  x  (Fig.  443) 
will  show.  The  appearance  of  agraphia  in  these  cases  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
theory  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extent  and  less  circumscribed  position 
of  the  lesion,  either  the  pathway  which  connects  Broca's  center  with  the  optic  center 
(Fig.  438,  p.  1 108),  or  else  the  tract  between  the  optic  center  and  the  motor  center  for 
the  right  hand  («^,  Fig.  438)  must  be  destroyecf.  In  the  second  case,  the  patient 
could  still  write  with  the  left  hand,  whereas  in  the  first  the  ability  to  write  would  be 
lost  for  all  parts  of  the  body. 

We  know  very  little  as  yet  concerning  the  anatomic  character  and  position  of  the 
tracts  assumed  to  be  involved  when  agraphia  appears,  and  the  author  nas  purposely 
refrained  from  indicating  them  theoretically  in  Fig.  443.  The  disturbances  of  writ- 
ing and  reading  in  this  combination  differ  from  the  disturbances  of  written  speech, 
which  accompany  true  aphasias,  in  that  verbal  disturbances,  i.  «.,  writing  and  read- 
ing of  words,  are  not  more  predominant  than  the  literal  disturbance,  i.  c,  writing 
and  reading  of  letters.  Thus,  for  example,  letters  cannot  be  copied  mechanically, 
as  they  are  not  recognized,  and  cannot  be  transposed  from  one  style  to  the  other. 
But  if  we  except  meciianical  copying  even  the  true  aphasic,  under  certain  conditions, 
t.  e.f  severe  verbal  disturbances  of  writing  and  reading,  cannot  always  do  this. 

By  means  of  these  clinical  pictures  we  can  understand  the  anatomic  nature  of 
the  diagram  of  writing  (ava/i^v,  Fig.  438),  but  the  position  of  the  tract  a/i  is  still 
an  open  question.  A  lesion  of  this  tract  (lesion  12  in  Fig.  438)  should  cause  isolated 
agraphia.  But  since,  as  far  as  the  author  knows,  such  a  case  without  alexia  and 
without  aphasia  does  not  exist,  no  definite  assertion  may  be  made  concerning  its 
position.  Von  Monakow  considers  it  probable  that  the  fasciculus  longitudinalis 
superioris  of  the  cortex  contains  the  association  fibers  between  the  optic  centers  for 
letters  and  the  motor  region,  although  this  is  purely  hypothetic.  That  isolated 
agraphia  has  never  been  observed  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tract  «/?  is 
puiced  bilaterally,  corresponding  to  the  bilateral  deposition  of  letter  inoages,  and  hence 
a  unilateral  lesion  cannot  disturb  this  function.  This  leaves  quite  out  of  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  each  optic  center  is  not  merely  associated  with  both  hands, 
but  with  multiple  motor  tracts,  as  we  can  write  with  every  part  of  the  body  (Fig.  437, 
p.  1107). 

Wolff  has  described  a  curious  form  of  combined  alexia  and  agraphia  without 
aphasia  in  which  there  was  a  double  cortical  blindness.  The  patient  could  neither 
write  nor  read,  since  both  of  the  optic  zones  were  destroyed,  the  first  because  of 
blindness,  the  second  because  the  letter  concepts  and  all  their  associations  were  dis- 
turbed. 

Although  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the  absence  of 
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agraphia  without  alexia,  cases  resembling  pure  agraphia  are  really  not  so  unoonuiKnL 
A  careful  history,  however,  wUi  very  soon  show  that  they  are  really  the  vestiges  of  a 
receding  aphasia.  In  fact,  an  isolated  residual  disturbance  of  writing  is  not  at  al 
uncommon  during  recovery  from  a  central  motor  aphasia  (Broca's),  at  the  time  wtjen 
the  speech  faculty  is  either  complete^  or  almost  completely  restor^  (in  tbeee  caaes  we 
are  probably  dealing  with  remote  effects  without  actual  destruction  of  the  centers,  or 
with  the  assumption  of  function  by  the  right  hemisphere  seen  only  in  children).  The 
reason  for  thb  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  motor  speech  center  has  recovered  the  easier 
function  of  speech,  whereas  the  more  difficult  act  of  writing  (more  difficult  because 
the  impulses  must  pass  over  a  greater  number  of  neurons)  is  still  defective.  With- 
out proper  histories,  these  cases  may  very  easily  give  the  impression  of  independent 
agraphia;  but  it  is  just  in  tliese  cases  of  mild  functional  disturbance,  rather  than 
complete  destruction  of  Broca's  center,  that  the  verbal,  and  not  the  literal,  charactef 
of  the  agraphia  is  demonstrated  by  examination.  For  such  apparent  isolated 
agraphia,  the  author  would  suggest  the  name  aphasic  residual  agn^mia. 

The  Mixed  and  UndassifuSTForms  of  Aphasia;  Functional,  Amnesic  Aphasia. — 
The  Real  Nature  of  Transcortical  Aphasia. — It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  individual  cases  is  often  made  very  difficult  in  aphasias  by  the  occurrence 
of  such  mixed  forms  from  lesions  of  the  conveiging  tracts,  as  well  as  by  the  occur- 
rence of  incomplete  lesions  of  individual  tracts  and  centers  and  of  diffuse  lesicx^ 
Hence  every  case  of  aphasia  cannot  be  tabulated  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
types;  at  afl  events,  not  without  much  difficulty. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  practically,  aphasias  are  often  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  one  would  judee  from  our  simpfe  diagram.  For  in  addition  to  the 
above-described  type,  where  the  disturbances  depend  upon  injuries  to  tracts  and 
destruction  of  centers,  there  is  still  another  group  of  aphasias  in  which  the  difficulty 
is  merely  functional  in  nature  and  the  tracts  and  centers  in  question  are  not  actually 
destroyed  or  even  injured.  Such  aphasias  depend  upon  a  very  difficult  or  an  im- 
perfect innervation  of  the  center  and  tracts  upon  the  part  of  the  patient.  From 
the  nature  of  the  trouble,  the  clinical  picture  not  only  varies  so  conspicuously  as 
to  make  a  local  diagnosis  difficult,  but  also  presents  many  other  peculiarities.  Under 
this  head  come  the  aphasias  which  are  attributed  to  a  disturbance  of  the  nkentory, 
as  the  following  case  of  Grashey  will  illustrate.  This  patient  could  give  the  name 
to  an  object  held  in  front  of  him  only  so  long  as  he  was  looking  at  it,  and  even  then 
only  while  he  was  writing  down  its  name  and  thus  aiding  his  memory.  These 
aphasias  from  disturbances  of  memonr  have  been  considered  nmdamentally  different 
from  the  other  aphasias,  but  the  author  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  For  what  do 
we  actually  unclerstand  by  a  disturbance  of  memory?  Apparently,  on  the  one 
hand,  only  a  difficulty  in  voluntarily  recalling  certain  latent  memory  pictures,  u  e^ 
a  difficulty  in  associations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  abnormally  rapid  fading  of 
concept  soon  after  their  origin.  Between  these  conditions  and  a  complete  destrue- 
tion  of  the  association  fibers  or  of  the  concept  centers  there  is  only  a  difference  in 
decree.  Such  destructions  depend  upon  appreciable  anatomic  lesions,  while  dis- 
turbances in  memory  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  slight  functional  damage  to  tbe 
same  centers  and  tracts. 

By  adhering  to  this  definition  of  disturbances  of  memory,  we  can  term  these 
functional  aphasias  memory  aphasias  (in  Grashey 's  sense),  in  contrast  to  aphasias 
from  destructive  lesions.^  The  former,  however,  include  not  only  Grashey's  and 
similar  cases,  but,  as  will  be  easily  understood,  most  of  the  transcentral  and  esp^ 
cially  the  complete  transcentral  apiiasias.  In  a  complete  transcentral  motor  aphasia, 
which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  gross  anatomic  lesion,  all  tracts  which  lead  from 
a  and  b  in  Fig.  434  to  the  partial  representations  of  the  idea  must  be  interrupted. 
But  since  these  partial  representations  of  the  idea  are  spread  out  in  the  entire  cortex, 
we  must  assume  that  the  fibers  be,  bif,  bcf",  etc.,  in  reality  extend  in  all  directioDt 
from  the  speech  centers  (Fig.  439).  A  complete  interruption  of  conduction  erf  these 
collected  tracts  could  then  be  imagined  only  if  the  centers,  a  and  6,  were  to  a  certain 
extent  isolated,  as  by  a  rins-shaped  lesion.  However,  in  assuming  a  ^joes  anatomie 
lesion,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  tbe  centers  a  and  b  could  remain  mtact,  so  that 
symptoms  of  a  central  instead  of  a  transcentral  aphasia  must  result.  It  is,  ther^ore, 
evident  that  complete  transcentral  motor  aphasia  and,  for  similar  reasons,  even  a 

*  Central  and  transcentral  aphasias,  dependent  on  anatomic  lesions,  in  which 
difficulty  of  finding  words  simulates  memory  weakness,  should  not  be  confused  with 
amnesic  aphasias  due  to  disturbances  of  memory  or  function.  The  cauf«  of  thii 
phenomenon  is  different  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  word  cannot  be  found 
or  spoken,  because  the  impulses  travel  only  the  path  Cb  and  not  Cab  at  the  same  time. 
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transcentral  sensory  aphasia,  cannot  arise  from  direct  ^ross  anatomic  destruction 
of  all  the  transcentral  tracts.  A  complete  anatomic  destruction  of  the  latter  is 
Absolutely  impossible  without  a  lesion  of  the  center  b  or  of  the  center  a.^  But  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  transcentral  disturbances 
may  result  from  those  functional  lesions  defined  above  as  disturbance?  of  memory. 

Such  a  fimctional  disturbance  may,  of  course,  be  diffused  not  only  to  the  tracts 
of  the  speech  mechanism,  but  also  over  the  entire  brain.  In  the  former  case  merely 
a  memory  disturbance  of  speech  will  result;  in  the  latter,  a  general  weakness  of  mem- 
ory and  mtelligence,  of  which  the  aphasia  is  only  a  part. 

Most  of  the  disturbances  of  speech  called  indefinite  or  diffuse  aphasiaSf  as  con- 
trasted with  the  definite  accompanying  functional  lesions.  They  include  aphasias 
which  can  be  explained,  not  by  a  lesion  at  definite  places  in  the  scheme,  but  only 
by  the  assumption  of  a  disturbance  diffused  over  the  territory  of  the  speech  appara- 
tus. Such  aphasias  usually  present  an  exceptionally  variable  character,  and  so 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  gross  anatomic  disturbances,  although 
anatomic  mixed  aphasias  may  have  the  character  of  a  diffuse  aphasia.    (See  p.  1 1 18.) 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  in  designating  certain  aphasic  disturbances 
as  functional^  we  do  not  mean  that  they  cannot  occur  from  the  remote  action  of 
gross  anatomic  lesions.  On  the  contrary,  indefinite  and  transcentral  aphasias, 
which,  according  to  the  above  definition,  must  be  considered  as  functional,  gener- 
ally exhibit  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  speech  centers.  There  is  no  actual 
destruction  of  brsun  substance  in  a  gross  mechamcal  sense,  but  the  lesion  indirectly 
causes  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  speech  apparatus  from  remote  action.  This 
remote  action,  playing  so  important  a  part  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebral  pathology, 
is,  as  is  well  known,  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  results  of  circulatoiy  disturbances, 
partly  to  inhibition. 

Although  most  transcentral  aphasias  can  thus  be  considered  as  functional, 
or,  in  the  sense  above,  as  of  an  amnesic  nature  (arising  from  weakness  of  memory 
or  of  association),  such  a  grouping  does  not  necessarily  include  those  transcentral 
aphasias  in  which  not  all  the  transcentral  tracts  imitine  the  conceptual  part  of  the 
brain  with  the  speech  center,  but  merely  a  certain  nimiber  of  transcentral  tracts  of 
separate  fimction,  are  affected.  To  this  class  belong  Freund's  so-called  optic 
aphasia,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  name  objects  after  ne  has  received  their  optical 
impression.  Here  we  must  assume  an  isolated  lesion  of  the  fibers  running  from  the 
visual  center  to  the  motor  speech  center.  Such  a  lesion  may  be  anatomic  as  well  as 
functional.  In  the  cases  described  up  to  the  present,  however,  a  coincident  hemiopia, 
has  always  been  found,  and  sometimes  even  word-deafness.  In  the  examination  of 
optic  aphasia,  psychic  blindness  should  always  be  looked  for  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause optic  aphasia  may  be  merely  an  associated  symptom  of  ^neral  psychic  blind- 
ness (p.  1 123) .  One  mvist  also  determine  whether  or  not  the  patient  reco^zes  objects 
by  sight.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  anatomic  findings  in  optic  aphasia  have  regu- 
larly revealed  lesions  in  the  white  matter  of  the  left  occipital  lobe.  This  is  easily 
understood,  since  an  interruption  between  the  motor  speech  center  and  the  optic 
pcutial  concepts  must  be  the  cause  of  the  symptom-complex.  Concerning  the  rela- 
tions between  optic  aphasia,  alexia,  and  psychic  blindness,  see  p.  11 23.  The  terms 
acoustic  and  tactile  aphasia  have  meanings  analogous  to  that  of  the  expression  optic 
aphasia. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  aphasia,  numbers  are  effected  like  other 
words  only  when  they  are  spoken,  not  written.  Numbers  expressed  in  figures 
occupy  a  peculiar  place  in  written  speech,  because  no  real  word  concept  of  them  occurs 
either  in  writing  or  reading.  The  figure  is  a  direct  symbol  of  the  notion  of  coimt- 
ing;  to  a  certain  extent,  a  hieroglyphic.  Its  optical  representation  probably  may 
be  considered  as  directly  associated  with  the  conception  (Fig.  438).  Hence,  even 
when  the  word  concept  in  aphasia  is  destroyed,  the  patient  can  write  figures  quite 
well  and  can  imderstand  written  figures. 

For  the  explanation  of  anarthria  as  a  result  of  incomplete  aphasia,  i.  c,  of 
incomplete  lesions  of  the  central  speech  apparatus  and  of  receding  aphasias  (central 
anarthria),  p.  1 101  et  seq.  may  be  consulted.  In  another  type  of  incomplete  aphasia 
the  diflBculty  is  limited  to  certain  definite  words.  These  are  forms  in  which  ordinarily 
no  definite  location  in  the  speech  mechanism  is  possible,  and  which  usually  come 
under  the  head  of  the  fimctional  or  diffuse  disturbances  (p.  1118). 

Criticism  of  P.  Marie's  Conception  of  Aphasia  and  the  Disturbances  of  the  InteUi- 
gence  in  Aphasia.    The  Author's  So-called  Logasihenia  (Miht).—F.  Marie,^  through  ob- 

'  As  we  shall  see  below,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  transcentral  aphasias  may 
arise  directly  from  gross  anatomic  lesions  by  so-called  remote  action. 
3  Sem.  m^d.,  1906,  No.  21. 
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jections  that  are  neither  new  nor,  in  the  author's  opinion,  valid,  has  recently  sought  to 
overthrow  the  doctrine  of  aphasia  given  in  this  book,  and  the  one  generalK'  accepted 
in  Germany.  This  work  is  oased  on  the  well-known  fact  that,  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  central  or  cortical  aphasia,  no  lesion  of  Broca's  center  has  been  found,  and  that, 
conversely,  no  aphasia  followed  a  lesion  of  this  area.  This  leads  him  to  contest  the 
localization  of  the  motor  center  of  speech  in  Broca's  area.  A  refutation  of  Marie's 
arguments  will  be  found  in  Naunyn's  exposition  of  aphasia  at  the  Medical  Congres 
for  Internal  Medicine,  1889.  He  has  shown  that  the  greater  part  of  these  cases 
were  not  examined  carefully  enough,  and  that  certain  of  them,  showing  Broca's 
area  to  be  intact,  were  either  not  cases  of  this  form  of  aphasia,  or  else  were  to  he 
explained  by  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  ri^ht  hemisphere.  Schreiber  has  shown 
that  not  merely  left-  but  right-handed  individuals  as  well,  may  have  the  aphaac 
lesion  in  the  right  hemisphere.  Naunyn  also  points  out  that  absence  of  aphasia 
following  a  lesion  of  Broca's  area  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speech  center 
was  situated  in  the  right  hemisphere.  Certain  it  is  that  such  apparently  exceptional 
cases  should  be  examined  microscopically  before  they  are  accepted,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  decided  hemiplegias  occasionally  show  no  macroscopic  lesion  in  the  brain. 
Furthermore,  Naimyn's  graphic  record  of  the  ^reat  number  of  cases  in  which  the 

Sreponderance  of  probability  places  the  location  of  the  motor  speech  center  in 
iroca's  area,  and  that  of  sensory  speech  in  Wernicke's  area,  furnish  important 
evidence  against  Marie.     The  latter,  relying  on  the  exceptional  cases  which  do  not 
overthrow  the  rule  by  any  means,  removes  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  Broca's  center, 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  medicine  that  we.  have  hitherto  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  science.     Marie  reaches  the  following  remarkable  conclu- 
sion: that  there  is  merely  one  kind  of  aphasia,  although  it  is  capable  of  great  quanti- 
tative variations.     It  is  localized  in  Wernicke's  area  and  its  distant  and  immediate 
vicinity,  and  consists  essentially  in  a  diminution  of  the  intelligence  necessaiy  to 
speech.     In  the  severest  cases,  this  disturbance  is  so  great  that  there  results  a  com- 
plete lack  of  comprehension  of  spoken  words,  i.  e.,  the  picture  of  Wernicke's  sensory 
aphasia.     In  milder  cases  the  ciefective  intelligence  is  revealed  only  in  a  difficulty 
of  comprehension,  so  that  the  patient  can  understand  and  execute  simple  uncom- 
plicated commissions  alone.     He  attempts  at  great  length  to  prove  that  these  dis- 
turbances of  the  comprehension  of  speech  are 'really  due  to  defective  intelligence, 
by  arguments  based  on  the  well-known  fact  tliat  aphasics  always  exhibit  some  defec- 
tive intelligence.     The  various  forms  of  apliasia,  to  the  establishment  of  which  wc 
owe  so  much  to  Lichtheim,  Marie  considers  as  merely  higher  or  lower  grades  of  this 
defect  of  intelligence,  and  maintains  that  their  variations  cannot  be  more  closely 
analyzed.     This  is  a  statement  which  may  be  absolutely  refuted  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  these  cases  can  be  sharply  differentiated.     Marie  designates  se\"ere 
disturbances  or  loss  of  motor  speech  (motor  aphasia)  as  anarthria;  but  u.  in  addition 
to  this,  there  are  sensory  manifestations,  i.  e.,  ** defective  intelligence"  he  calls  the 
condition  aphasia  comphcated  by  anarthria,  and  refers  it  to  a  lesion  of  the  lenticular 
region  [zone  lenticulaire . — Ed.]  This  j  umblin^  of  motor  aphasia  and  anarthria  appears 
absolutely  unjustifiable  to  the  author;  especially  the  localization  of  anarthria  in  the 
lenticular  region.     The  author  believes  that  Marie's  doctrine  indicates  a  decided  step 
backward,  and  that  it  should  not  be  accepted  rashly;  furthermore,  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  drawing  the  far-reaching  conclusions  from  the  exceptions  to  Broca's 
localization  in  central  aphasia  that  Marie  does,  since  these  exceptions  may  be  ex- 
plained differently.     The  disturbances  of  intelligence,  so  constant  in  aphasia  teven 
of  the  motor  type),  were  recognized  long  ago  and  cannot  be  denied.     But  it  docs 
not  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  aphasia,  and  tliat  the  latter 
is  merely  a  result  of  a  peculiar  form  of  defective  intelligence,  for  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  latter  may  result  from  the  aphasia.     All  our  higher  processes  of  think- 
ing take  place  in  the  form  of  interior  language,  as  every  one  may  demonstrate  on 
himself,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  sufiFer  considerably  from  the  speech  defect. 
To  the  author,  it  seems  likely  that  the  patients  in  whom  these  peculiar  psychic 
defects  arise,  as  a  result  of  the  speech  disturbance  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  same, 
appear  not  exactly  idiotic  or  stupid,  but  in  the  condition  of  highly  intellifi?ent  ani- 
mals, capable  of  emotions  of  a  finer  type,  even  of  reasoning  power,  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  speech,  but  who,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  internal  language,  are  without  certain 
higher  psychic  functions.     The  author  suggests  that,  since  this  higher  faculty  of 
thmking,  which  is  associated  with  interior  language,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  is  the 
chief  point  of  differentiation  between  the  animal  and  numan  mind,  it  should  be 
called  logoSf  and  a  disturbance  of  it,  Jogasthenia.     In  the  author's  opinion,  it  is  a 
result  and  not  the  cause  of  aphasia.     This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  inte- 
rior language  is  undisturbed  in  subcentral  or  suDcorticaf  forms  of  aphasia,  there  b 
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no  logasthenia.  The  greater  relative  fre<^uency  of  the  so-called  unclassified  aphasias 
— i.  e.,  those  that  cannot  be  sharply  localized  according  to  the  Wemicke-Licntheim 
scheme — is  no  aigument  against  the  correctness  of  the  author's  psychophysical  and 
psychopatholosic  plan;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  the  ultimate  physiologic  con- 
nection of  all  the  widely  separated  parts  of  speech  mechanism,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imderstand. 

For  further  details,  the  discussion  on  Marie's  conception  of  aphasia  in  the  Soci^t^ 
de  Neurologic  de  Paris  (Revue  Neurologique,  1908)  should  be  consulted. 

(c)  Other  Speech  Disturbances  from  Paralytic  Phenomena 

Anarthria  and  aphasia  are  the  best  known  and  the  best  studied  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  ^peech  resulting  from  paralytic  phenomena.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  other  speech  disturbances  to  be  regarded  as  paralytic  phenomena  which 
are  not  yet  exactly  explained  and,  in  fact,  cannot  be  definitely  localized. 

The  disturbance  of  speech  in  progressive  paralysis^  which  is  characterized  by 
syllable  stuttering,  belongs  to  this  class.  From  its  peculiarities  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  anarthrias  than  to  the  aphasias,  and  is  ordinarily  so  classed;  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  such  a  classification  is  correct.  The  well-known  anatomic  local- 
ization of  progressive  paralysis  in  the  cerebral  cortex  makes  it  most  probable  that 
the  speech  disturbance  is  also  cortical.  Such  a  conception  of  its  origin  would  suggest 
a  closer  relation  to  the  aphasias,  despite  the  external  difference,  and,  according  to 
the  classification  on  p.  1 101,  it  must  be  called  central  anarthria.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  a  disturbance  of  speech  may  perfectly  well  be  conceived  to  arise  from  minute 
lesions  in  the  area  of  the  speech  center,  by  which  speech  codrdtnation  is  destroyed, 
although  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  center  does  not  result.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
turbances of  speech  in  intoxicated  persons  may  be  similarly  explained.  Without 
doubt  the  hysteric  speech  disturbances — hysteric  aphonia  (improperly  called  hysteric 
vocal-cord  paralysis)  and  hysteric  mutism,  should  be  localized  in  the  cortex,  and, 
therefore,  despite  clinical  differences,  are  closely  related  to  aphasia.  Congenital 
dumbness  is  nothing  more  than  motor  aphasia,  and  deaf-mutism  is  sensory  aphasia 
plus  motor  aphasia  plus  deafness.  The  imperfect  monotone  speech  which  deaf- 
mutes  can  be  taught  may  be  considered  as  a  form  of  speech  arising,  with  sensory 
aphasia,  by  arduous  and  unusual  paths,  in  which,  insteaa  of  the  entire  word  concept 
a  -f  6,  there  is  only  available  a  motor  word  representation.  The  different  distur- 
bances of  speech  of  those  who  are  seriously  ill  (the  vibrating,  tremulous,  slowed,  and 
abnormally  faint  speech)  have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  localized.  Thev  may  be 
central  as  well  as  peripheral.  The  characteristic  scanning  speech  of  midti'pie  sclerosis 
and  the  speech  defect  of  Friedreich's  atcuda  do  not  yet  possess  a  definite  significance. 
The  former,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  spastic  gait  of  the  speech.  As 
a  result  of  the  increased  muscle  and  tendon  reflexes,  which  may  frequently  be  demon- 
strated in  the  muscles  of  speech  in  this  disease  (jaw-clonus,  etc.),  the  speech  move- 
ments are  mechanically  hindered  by  the  occurrence  of  spasms  of  the  muscles,  which 
the  patient  instinctively. tries  to  overcome  by  slowing  his  si>eech  and  accentuating 
its  movements.  The  monotone  and  the  lack  of  the  ability  to  modulate  the  voice 
may  also  be  explained  bv  such  spastic  phenomena.  Ordinarily,  the  speech  does  not 
become  tremulous,  as  do  the  other  spastic  movements,  although  a  tremor  may 
sometimes  be  observed  as  a  result  of  quivering  contractions  of  the  vocal  cords. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  muscles  of  speech  run  in  all  the  directions 
of  space,  and  that  tremors  can  be  produced  only  by  the  alternate  activity  of  antago- 
nistic muscles,  the  lines  of  whose  action  are  situated  in  the  same  plane. 

3.  AFFECTIONS  OF  SPEECH  FROM  IRRITATION  PHENOMENA 

These  irritation  or  spasmodic  phenomena  in  the  territory  of  the  speech  appa- 
ratus have  been  much  less  studied  than  the  speech  disturbances  thus  far  described, 
and  which  we  have  considered  paralytic. 

They  include  the  commonest  varieties  of  stuttering  (labiochorea  and  guttural 
tetanic  stuttering),  both  of  which  are  sufficiently  defined  by  their  names.  They 
also  include  the  affections  of  speech  in  chorea.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  these  distur- 
bances arise,  nor  is  it  known  from  what  point  the  impulses  spring,  although  they  prob- 
ably have  a  cortical  localization.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  they  come 
from  the  speech  center.  This  would  be  at  variance  with  the  conception  of  chorea 
on  p.  959.  For,  as  the  speech  muscles  are  not  utilized  exclusively  for  speech  and 
are  not  innervated  exclusively  by  the  speech  center,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
choreic  movements  of  the  speech  muscles  might  arise  from  other  parts  of  the  cortex 
and  still  affect  the  speech.    The  tracts  concerned  in  this  are  mentioned  on  p.  959. 
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4.  PLAN  FOR  TESTING  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  SPEECH 

The  following  plan  for  examining  patients  with  speech  distuiiMuioes  has  been 
devised  from  what  nas  been  said  above: 

1.  Disturbances  of  pronmiciation  of  letters  and  then  of  simpler  and  more  compli- 
cated words.  Anarthntic  disturbances  of  bulbar  paralysis;  speech  distuifaaDeea 
of  progressive  paralysis;  of  multiple  sclerosis;  stuttering,  etc.  For  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  pure  anarthria  and  what  is  called  on  p.  1 102  "  central  anarthria," 
it  must  be  noticed  whether  disturbances  other  than  tnose  of  speech  (swaUowing, 
masticating)  occiir  in  the  re^on  of  the  speech  muscles. 

2.  In  the  actual  aphasic  disturbances  the  following  functions  should  ahraji 
be  examined: 

(a)  Test  for  Words 

1.  Voluntary  speech.  Examination  for  naming  and  paraphasia  (word  etm- 
fusion). 

2.  Repetition. 

3.  Reading  aloud. 

4.  Voluntary  writing  (figures  to  be  tested  especially)  (p.  1119).  Examinalioo 
of  written  paraphasia  (word  confusion  in  writing). 

5.  Writing  from  dictation  (figures  to  be  tested  especially). 

6.  Copying. 

7.  Si>eech  comprehension. 

8.  Script  comprehension  (figures  to  be  tested  especially). 

9.  Counting  syllables.     (See  p.  1 106  et  secj.) 

It  is  usual^  better  in  complicated  aphasias  to  test  sensory  8pee<^  first,  sinee 
in  judging  the  motor  speech  function  one  should  know  (especially  m  repetition  and 
syllable  counting)  whether  the  tone  images  are  formed  or  how  much  the  patieoti 
understand. 

(6)  Test  for  Letters 

1.  Speaking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  spontaneously  with  special  attentioo 
to  the  quality  of  the  pronunciation. 

2.  Hepetition  of  letters. 

3.  Reading  letters  aloud. 

4.  Writing  the  alphabet  spontaneously. 

5.  Writing  letters  from  dictation. 

6.  Copyin|[  letters. 

7.  Recogmtion  of  spoken  letters,  i.  e.,  association  of  the  sounds  with  the  pio- 
tures  of  letters  (picking  out  the  corresponding  printed  letters). 

8.  Recognition  of  written  or  printed  letters,  i.  e,,  association  of  the  letter  pic- 
tures with  the  spoken  letters  (where  the  letters  cannot  be  named,  suggestive  qoet- 
tions  should  be  used  in  the  test). 

For  the  sake  of  localization  one  must  ascertain  whether  the  patient  was  right  or 
left  handed. 

Since  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  is  very  commonhr  associated  with  aphasir 
the  patient's  abilit^r  to  write  with  the  left  hand  should  be  tested  (many  apbaaos 
produce  mirror- writing).  If  the  patient  cannot  write  with  the  left  hand,  he  ahoukl 
attempt  to  construct  the  words  with  letters  such  as  are  used  in  the  ordip'^ry  game  of 
anagrams. 

if  every  case  of  aphasia  is  examined  according  to  this  plan,  it  is  easy  either 
to  localize  the  aphasia  at  one  or  more  definite  points  of  the  speech  mediamani 
or  to  determine  tnat  it  is  caused  by  an  indefinite,  t.  e,,  a  f uncUona  or  diffuse  injuiy 
of  the  speech  mechanism. 

Finally,  we  should  remember  that  these  patients  very  rapidjty  become  latkoBd 
in  performing  the  almost  superhuman  tasks  that  such  an  examination  entaib  for  them. 
Wnenever  this  point  is  reacned,  it  is  better  to  discontinue  the  examination,  for  otbe^ 
wise  it  becomes  a  useless  torment,  causing  an  aphasia  which  might  be  definitelgr 
localized  te  become  so  diffuse  and  indefinite  as  to  lead  one  to  false  concluaioDS.  This 
may  readily  be  imderstood  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  normal  individuals  may  exhibit 
certain  aphasic  phenomena  (misstatements,  difficulty  in  naming,  mfld  anaithxie  di^ 
turbanoes)  during  excessive  cerebral  fatigue.  [Bonhoeffer  ^  and  Koch'  have  shown 
that  the  peculiar  paraphasic  utterances,  so  frequently  seen  in  theee  states,  are  dfX 
to  disturbances  of  the  attention,  and  that  they  are  most  marked  when  the  latter  » 

^  Die  Geisterstdrun^en  der  Gewohnheitstrinker.  Gust.  Fischer,  Jena,  1901. 
•  Drug  Deliria,  Review  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  Feb.,  1906. 
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at  a  low  level.  As  it  is  well  known  that  fatigue  affects  the  attention  very  rapidly, 
and  thereby  increases  the  tendency  to  paraphasia  even  in  normid  individuals,  we 
can  easily  see  how  a  prolonged  examination  may  intensify  the  aphasia  and  thus 
obscure  the  actual  degree  of  speech  disturbance. — Z.] 

The  symptom  of  '*  perseveration**  (Neisser)  may  often  be  demonstrated  in  the 
examination  of  an  aphasia.  It  consists  in  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  repeat  the  reaction  when  once  it  is  found,  even  if  he  Imow  he  is  saying  or  doing 
something  incorrectly.  There  exists  a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  m^is,  which 
probably  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  inclusion  of  the  pathways.  The  patients 
themselves  often  become  mipatient. 

VIL  DISTURBANCES  RELATED  TO  APHASIA  t  ASYMBOLIA  i  AMIMIA  i 
APRAXIA^  AMUSIAj  PSYCHIC  DEAFNESS  i  PSYCHIC  BLINDNESS 

Asymbolia  is  a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  the  ability  to  make  one's  self 
understood  by  siens  and  gestures  (as  well  as  by  speech)  is  impaired  or  lost.  A  dif- 
ferentiation may  be  made  oetween  active  or  motor  and  passive  or  sensory  a£fymbolia, 
dependent  upon  whether  pantomimic  speech  or  the  ability  to  imderstand  it  is 
aflfected. 

Amimia  is  a  disturbance  or  loss  of  the  power  of  imitation,  whether  it  be  simply 
the  mimiciy  associated  with  speech  or  the  mimicry  expressing  psychic  processes. 

Apraxia  (Liepman)  is  the  inability  to  employ  objects  in  the  proper  way,  the 
patient  taking  a  spoon  or  fork  in  his  hand,  for  example,  and  being  unable  to  use  it 
correctly. 

The  disturbances  just  described  are  also  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  associated  with  actual  motor  paralysis,  i.  «.,  with  motor  disturbances  of 
the  affected  muscles  for  other  muscular  functions.  The  intimate  relation  between 
the  functions  above  mentioned  and  the  fimction  of  speech  sufficiently  explains  the 
fact  that  these  disturbances  are  found  almost  exclusively  with  aphasias,  and  that 
their  localization  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  aphasia.  [A  carejful  study  of 
Marie's  articles  on  aphasia  will  convince  the  reader  that  many  of  the  examples  of 
defective  intelligence  cited  are  in  reality  very  good  instances  of  apraxia. — Z.] 

The  loss  of  the  ability  to  produce  or  comprehend  music  or  musical  soimds  has 
been  designated  as  amusia.  From  the  definition,  it  will  be  seen  that  amusia  may 
be  either  motor  or  sensoiy.  Motor  amusia  is  related  to  motor  aphasia;  it  has  a  similar 
localization  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  it.  Sensory  amusia  is  related  to 
sensoiy  aphasia,  with  which  it  is  not  infrequently  combined.  Its  presence  is  indi- 
cative of  a  lesion  in  the  left  temporal  lobe.  A  special  form  of  amusia,  the  loss  of 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  musical  significance  of  notes  or  to  sin^  or  play  from  notes, 
has  been  designated  as  "note-blindness,''  and  another  form,  m  which  the  power 
to  comprehend  music  has  been  abolished,  has  been  rather  inappropriately  called 
"  tone-aeafness."  The  first  corresponds  to  alexia  both  in  its  nature  and  probably 
also  in  its  localization;  the  second  corresponds  to  pure  sensory  aphasia. 

Psychic  deafness  is  a  condition  in  which  not  only  words,  but  all  sounds,  though 
lieard  and  perceived  as  such,  awaken  no  intelligent  conception.  This  disturbance 
evidently  includes  sensory  aphasia,  and  the  remtionship  of  the  two  conditions  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  sensory  aphasia  or  word-deafness  is  sometimes  combined  with 
psychic  deafness  or  passes  into  the  latter  condition. 

Psychic  blindness^  requiieij  a  more  detailed  description.  By  this  term  is 
meant  that  peculiar  condition  in  which  objects  are  seen  but  not  recognized.  In 
other  words,  in  spite  of  retained  optic  perception  (optic  apperception),  the  asso- 
ciation of  optic  impressions  is  no  longer  possible.  It  holds  the  same  relation  to 
blindness  as  does  psychic  deafness  to  deafness.  Psychic  blindness  can  be  produced 
only  by  a  lesion  in  the  transcortical  tracts  of  the  visual  apparatus^  i.  e.,  by  a  lesion 
in  the  association  fibers  of  the  visual  center  (see  p.  1095),  and  is  associated  with 
lesions  in  the  occipital  lobes.  Psychic  blindness,  alexia,  and  optic  aphasia  are  closely 
related  conditions,  having  in  common,  an  inability  to  estimate  by  association  optic 
impressions;  the  anatomic  lesions  are  correspondingly  similar. 

As  the  retinal  impression  of  one  eye,  on  accoimt  of  the  semidecussation  of 
the  optic  nerve,  affects  ooth  hemispheres,  it  is  probable  that  the  visual  representations 
upon  whose  associations  with  other  representations  depends  the  recognition  of 
ODJects,  are,  unlike  speech  or  word  representation,  localized  in  both  hemispheres.' 

*  See  Lissauer,  Arch,  f .  Psychiatric,  vol.  xxi. 

'  This  was  established  on  p.  1115,  under  consideration  of  the  localization  of  letter 
memoiy  pictures;  also  that  central  vision  is  represented  in  both  eyes. 
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TluB  will  expl&in  the  fact  that  complete  psyrhic  blindneBB  is  never  observed  id  s  uni- 
Iftteral  lesion  of  the  brain.  If  one  lienusphere  be  completely  pnserved,  vautl  pa- 
ception  and  representation  ate  not  only  pictured,  but  also  asocUted;  sltbou^  a 
cerbun  de^i'ee  of  psychic  blinduesa  has  frequently  been  observed  in  tbe  i  iin  ■  of 
left-sided  fcEion  which  cause  alexia.  (See  p.  1117.)  The  following  6guiK  eipkiiiB 
dia^rammatically  the  occurrence  of  psychic  blindness  from  bilatenl  fesion*  of  tbt 
occipital  lobes.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  horizontal  section  of  tbe  bnin:  a  the 
left,  b  the  rieht  retina;  c  the  left,  d  the  right  visual  center;  ad  and  M  the  fibers  of  tbe 
right,  ac  and  be  those  of  the  left  optic  tract;  ee  and  /d  represent  diagranunaticallr 
examples  of  association  fibers  between  the  optic  centers  and  other  parte  of  the  bnin 
upon  the  same  side.  These  are,  of  course,  not  single,  but  run  in  countless  directioiu 
to  all  regions  of  the  cortex  not  associated  with  vision,  in  fact,  from  each  centerof 
vision  to  both  hemispheres.  Now,  according  to  the  above,  psychic  blindnesE  mi; 
arise  from  lesions  of  the  blister^  association  tracts  (ec  and  fd) — for  example,  from 
lesions  g  and  k;  but  it  is  hi(^ly  improbable  that  in  both  posterior  lobes  only  the  uao- 
ciation  tracU  should  be  affected  in  this  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beretofoR  ii 
has  been  found  that  the  fibers  of  tbe  optic  tract  or  even  the  visual  center  itself  tie 


Fi(.  144. — Diunun  to  exphua  th«  einiultaneoai  ixicurTBDce  at  piychiE  blindiKaa  mu)  bssi- 
oiHB  from  s  bilatenl  lesion  in  the  ocdpilal  lobe.  lloriinnUl  croB-ecction  of  bnin:  a.  Left  nun; 
b,  ridit  ratina:  e.  left  li^t  center;  d.  ngbt  si^t  center  (see  Fi|.  424):  ad  ud  bd,  Gben  vt  the  n^ 
ae  ud  be.  flben  o(  tbe  Teft,  optic  (rut:  p,  h,  uid  i,  ludoni. 

injured  coincidentally  with  the  association  tracts  upon  the  one  side  by  a  large  Inioo 
like  t,  whereas  upon  Che  other  side  a  smaller  lesion  (h)  mav  aifect  only  the  association 
tracts  (and  in  contrast  to  the  simnhfied  figure  those  to  both  hemispheres)  and  not 
include  the  visual  tracts  or  even  the  visual  center. 

A  patient  with  such  a  bilateral  lesion  (t  and  h)  presents  clinically  homoDymous 
bemio[)ia,  i.  e.,  lie  is  absolutely  blind  to  objects  whose  pictures  fall  upon  tbe  Hi 
retina.  He  perceives  objects  with  the  right  retinal  half;  but  he  cannot  re««ni»e 
them,  because  the  association  of  the  right  visual  center  with  the  remainder  ffl  the 
brain  is  interrupted.  It  need  scarcely  be  emphasized  that  all  the  associations  d 
optic  representations  need  not  be  destroyed  in  every  case  of  psychic  bHndoe* 
but  that  in  many  cases  only  certain  of  them  fail,  while  others  are  retained.  Tin*, 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  patient  can  associate  the  optical  representation  of  a  nwe 
with  tiie  word  representation  of  a  rose,  but  not  with  the  representation  of  tbe  smrf 
of  the  rose.  Such  examples  of  partial  psychic  bUndness  are  undoubtedly  not  «o 
very  rare  in  the  psychoses.  But  we  ordinarily  speak  of  pfrychic  blmdnew  i"  ^ 
narrow  sense  of  the  word,  or  of  a  total  psychic  blindness,  only  when  so  many  ■*>- 
ciatione  of  tlie  optical  representatioas  are  lost  that  the  conception  of  tbe  latter 
(see  p.  1 103  et  seq.)  can  no  longer  be  elicited,  t. «.,  the  object  can  no  longer  he  leo* 
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niaed.  An  interference  with  the  association  of  the  optic  representation  with  the 
speech  mechanism,  which  is  a  kind  of  partial  psyciiic  blindness,  has  been  studied  as  a 
[MGtrtial  transcortical  aphasia  upon  p.  1 1 19,  imder  the  title  of  Optic  Aphasia. 

Complete  psychic  blindness  frequently  presents  the  clinical  picture  of  mental 
confusion  or  insanity.  Patients  do  not  recognize  objects  at  all,  and  behave  in  a 
most  peculiar  fashion.  In  certain  characteristics  they  mav  behave  like  the  blind, 
stumbling,  for  example,  over  objects  which  they  may  probably  see  but  do  not  recog- 
nize. The  condition  is,  therefore,  often  not  very  easy  to  di^^ose,  and  in  examin- 
ing such  a  case  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted: 

1.  Examination  of  the  apperception  in  order  to  differentiate  from  a  simple 
visual  disturbance  or  from  blindness.  To  be  tested  are :  refraction,  visual  field  (deter- 
mination of  hemiopia),  acuity  of  vision  (this  may  be  attempted  with  corrected  re- 
fraction). Testing  the  visual  acuity  in  psychic  blindness  naturally  presents  very 
serious  obstacles,  as  the  ordinary  test  objects,  such  as  letters,  etc.,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized. We  are,  therefore,  usually  obliged  to  make  use  of  some  artificial  device, 
such  as  requiring  the  patient  to  name  tne  number  of  black  points  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

2.  Examinations  to  determine  whether  visual  representations  exist.  In  this 
connection  only  the  patient's  statements  about  optical  memory,  etc.,  can  furnish 
any  information. 

3.  Examination  of  association  of  visual  impressions.  Recognition  of  objects 
by  statement  of  the  name  or  by  demonstration  of  their  use,  reading  (aloud  and 
with  comprehension),  copying,  drawing,  voluntary  reactions  to  optical  irritation, 
power  of  orientation. 

4.  Examination  of  the  association  of  visual  representations.  Drawing  from 
memory,  writing  spontaneousl^r,  writing  from  dictation. 

5.  In  differentiating  psychic  blindness  from  general  confusion  or  insanity,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  other  perceptions,  viz.,  those  of  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  as  well  as  the  sensory  skin  sensation,  are  properly  associated,  and  to  observe 
whether  the  patients  deport  themselves  sensibly  so  far  as  their  behavior  toward 
visual  sensations  is  concerned. 

The  diagnosis  of  actual  psychic  blindness  is  frequentljr  very  difficult,  and  is 
often  impossible  when  complicated  with  marked  diminution  in  vision,  because 
conditions  occur  in  all  forms  of  diminished  visual  acuity  which  have  this  in  com- 
mon with  real  psychic  blindness,  that  the  significance  of  what  is  seen  is  disturbed 
merely  because  the  visual  impressions  are  not  sharp  enough. 

Psychic  blindness  is  not  to  be  confused  witn  cortical  blindness.  The  latter 
affection  is  an  actual  blindness,  a  loss  of  the  visual  power,  produced  by  lesions  of 
the  cortex,  which,  owing  to  the  hemiopic  distribution  of  the  visual  function  in  both 
hemispheres,  must  be  bilateral. 

VUL  SPINAL  HEMIPLEGIA 

Unilateral  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  produce  a  symptom-complex  which  is 
known  as  '^  spinal  hemiplegia,"  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  worci.  This  hemi- 
plegia varies  in  character  according  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion. 

The  motor  disturbances  appear  m  the  extremity  upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion 
and  in  only  the  lower,  or  both  the  lower  and  the  upper,  extremities,  according  to  the 
level  of  the  lesion.  The  motor  paralysis  dependent  upon  an  interruption  of  tne  long 
tracts,  particularly  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  is  spastic  m  character,  as  in  a  complete 
transverse  lesion  of  the  corid,  is  associated  with  increased  tendon  reflexes,  and  is 
not  accompanied  by  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  If  the  lesion 
have  a  considerable  vertical  dimension,  this  spastic  paralysis  may  be  associated  with 
a  degenerative  atrophic  flaccid  paralysis  due  to  involvement  of  the  nuclei  in  the 
anterior  comua.  With  an  extensive  vertical  lesion  in  the  cervical  enlargement, 
for  example,  the  spastic  paratysis  will  be  bounded  above  by  a  degenerative  flaccid 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity;  if  the  extensive  vertical  lesion  be  situated  in  the 
mmbar  cord,  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  injured  segments  will  be 
atrophic  and  relaxed.  Should  tlie  lesion  involve  the  entire  length  of  the  lumbar 
swelling,  the  spastic  paralysis  of  the  leg  will  be  entirely  replaced  by  a  flaccid  degenera- 
tive paralysis.  In  reference  to  the  spastic  components  of  tlie  paralysis  dependent 
upon  the  involvement  of  the  long  tracts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  given  for 
cerebral  hemiplegia  on  p.  1088  et  seq.,  in  reference  to  the  more  or  less  marked  involve- 
ment of  the  individual  muscle  groups,  also  obtain  in  spinal  hemiplegia. 

The  vasomotor  tracts  are  involved  upon  the  side  of  the  lesion,  so  that  the  extrem- 
ity at  first  seems  wanner  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.    This  difference  sub- 
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sequently  becotnea  equalized  by  the  decreased  heat-production  in  th«  pu&lfKd 
muscles,  and  aUo  by  llie  disappearance  of  the  vasomoMr  palsy  as  the  result  of  ibe 
vicariouH  actioo  of  deeper  centers.  The  paralyzed  side  may  thea  even  be  wider 
to  tlie  touch  than  its  opposite  fellow. 

The  sensory  dUturoancei  in  unilateral  spinal  lesions  are  of  special  interest  and 
somewhat  more  complicated.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  motor  symptoms.  «>ri^- 
sponding  to  the  uncrosaed  exit  of  the  motor  tracts  from  the  spinal  cord,  occur  onlv 
upon  the  same  aide  as  the  lesion;  but  the  aensoiy  disturbances  are  partly  bilateral. 


liurmanHthwia 


deen"wl^«,  in- 
diiaiBK  th<  bono 


Fig.  44S. — Spmal  hamiplegim.  Lswon  upon  tba  ItTt  side  tA  Ha  pattent.  Tyot 
rtsoiDotor  panlyeii.  Varying  decree  of  dislurbaaai  ot  bhubUoq  M  lliB  deep  vuc 
It  poolioD),  indudinc  the  bones. 

g\*/  *  Analgeiiii  and  thermaneetbeua  ot  the  aldn.  Intact  seniatioD  to  b 
;  ■,  \  ;  CuUneouB  hypemtheua  in  touch  (alw  in  the  red  ihaded  ana). 
ttfHIII    Complele  cutaneoug anntheua. 


although  moat  of  tliem  arc  present  only  upon  the  side  oppoaite  to  tbe  bsion.  Tte 
observation  of  the  sensory  phoDomena  in  auch  cases  has  resulted  in  the  esUbUib- 
mcnt  of  the  three  foUoning  types:' 

Type  1  (Fig.  445).  Upon  the  same  side  ae  the  lemon:  Cutaneous  hypeiwtfW* 
of  the  akin  to  touch,  bounded  above  by  a  zone  of  cutaneoua  anesthesia  for  all  moaff 
ijualitics;  above  the  latter  area  there  ia  sometimes  still  another  narrow  iodc  « 

'  See  Mann,  Zeit.  f,  Nervenknukh.,  1896,  vol.  x,  and  Gowera'  Handbot^  t' 
Nervous  Diseases. 
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InrpereHtheua  to 
Oi  the  percept  ioi 
■ensibiuty). 

Upon  the  opposite  side: 
3ugh  more  r&rely  than  u 

e  of  cutaneous  hyperesthesia  to  touch.     Sensation  to  touch  intact. 
Type  2  (Fig.  446).     As  in  Type   1,  except  tliat  the  analKesic  and  therman- 
eathetic  regions  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  «tso  exhibit  hyperestheaia  or 
anesthesia  to  toudi. 


Aul(«iB  ud  thonuui' 


K.  440. — Spiul  bcmiplcgu.     Lceion  upon  Uu 
(or  psrsLyiU.     VKryms  degne  oC  disturbuii 


:    CuUneouB  hypeiwith 

t    Complete  aiieatheeim. 

UpoD  tbe  white  si 


o  loud)  (•Ibo  in  the  led  shaded  area). 


d  abolished  senialioi 


jf  pain  and  t^peni.iK 


IWe  3  {Pig.  447).  As  in  Type  1,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  zones  at  the 
level  of  the  lesion,  there  is  no  hyperesthesia  to  touch  upon  the  side  of  the  lesion; 
on  both  sides  below  the  lesion  or  below  the  small  zones  of  hyperalgesia  there  is  hyper- 
eetbesia  to  touch  (Gowers). 

These  different  symptoniB  may  be  explained  by  the  toUowing  assumptions: 
The  majority  of  the  m^ers  conducting  the  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature  decus- 
sate immediately  upon  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  cord  and  pass  upwaid  to  the 
bi^n  upon  the  otlier  side  of  the  median  line.  About  half  of  the  fibers  conducting 
'■- "-'-n  of  touch  decussate  immediately  and  half  remain  upon  the  same  side. 
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The  fibers  for  the  perceptioa  of  pMsive  movements  of  the  extiemhies  and  for  booe 
sensation  run  upw&rd  in  the  Bpioal  cord  without  decussatioa.  The  unciosBed  fiben 
probably  pass  upward  in  thepoeterior  columns,  while  the  croeaed  fibers,  especia% 
those  for  temperature  and  pain,  after  their  decussation,  run  upward  in  the  antero- 
lateral columns.  The  decussation  of  the  fibers  in  the  Utt«r  group,  if  it  occur  at  all 
(see  above),  takes  place  in  the  graj matter.  sinceaD impulse  from  tlulenninaboftlie 
collaterals  in  the  posterior  horo  of  one  side  is  taken  up  by  dendritea  of  the  cells  in 


Mntibilit]' 


n«.  447.^Sp 

motor  Mrab-. 

ul  hemiplegiB.     LesioD  upoD  the  left  aide 

"    U 

miniihed  Hontian  lo  touch  (dso  in  tba  » 
pon  tlw  white  Hide  there  is  oeither  motor  n 

if  the  ntieot.     TJiiea:     Motor  ud 
tiOD  of  the  deep  vi>«iB  (peceqitiia 


the  anterolateral  column  of  the  other  side.  (See  Fix.  45S.)  It  should  be  noted  that, 
as  the  decussation  never  affects  the  entire  fibers  of  the  posterior  roots,  but  ahrari 
only  their  collaterals,'  we  might  indicate  the  relation  between  the  citwaed  lul 
'  As  is  well  known,  every  fiber  of  the  posterior  root  immediately  upon  enteriiK 
the  spinal  cord  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  both  of  whin 
give  off  transverse  ramifications  known  as  collaterals.  These  collaterals  nm  M>piOX- 
iraately  transversely  in  the  cord,  and  send  on  the  sensoiy  impulses  thnu^  tlieir 
terminal  arborizations. 
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uncToned  aenaoi?  fibers  dugnunmatically  b^  lep resenting  the  posterior  root  as 
consisting  of  a  croeeed  and  an  uncrossed  portion.  This  conception  is  of  importance 
for  the  explanation  of  the  t^peralgesia  upon  the  side  of  the  lesion.     (See  b«low.) 

The  most  important  of  these  aaaumptions  are  diagrammatically  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig,  448),  In  order  to  render  it  more  compre- 
hensible, tne  aeoBOiy  fibers  for  the  perception  of  passive  movements  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  for  bone  sensation,  as  well  as  the  motor  and  vasomotor  Ebers,  have  been 
omitted.  This  is  more  convenient  because,  as  their  course  has  been  indicated  by 
clinical  observation,  a  disturbance  of  these  tracts  needs  no  special  explanation. 
By  the  use  of  this  diagram  the  difFerences  between  the  sensory  symptom-complexes 
of  unilateral  lesions  may  be  readily  imcierstood. 

The  red  lines  represent  the  fibers  for  the  conduction  of  the  sensations  of  pain 
and  tetaperature;  although  these  sensations  are  not  transmitted  by  the  same  fibers, 
they  both  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  black  hnes  represent  the  fibers  for  the  con- 
duction of  the  sensation  of  touch.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  fibers, 
&rt«r  its  entrance  into  the  spinal  cord,  divides  into  a  crossed  and  a  direct  portion. 
The  direct  portions  of  the  (rod)  fibers  for  the  conduction  of  the  impulses  of  pain 
&ud  temperature  are  indicated  by  light  lines,  in  order  to  give  the  impression  that 
tbey  are  few  in  number  and  that  they  play  an  unimportant  rdle  in  comparison  with 


Fig,  448. — DiafTun  of  ths  wnaory  fibars  ft  «ipUm  the  phenomeiu  of  spiiul  hemipIesiB. 

the  much  great«r  number  of  crossed  fibers.  The  direct  and  the  crossed  portions  of 
the  (black)  fibers  for  the  sensation  of  touch  are,  on  tlie  contrary,  indicated  oy  exactly 
umilar  lines.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  topo- 
graphic arrangement  of  the  fibers  in  the  cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord,  nor  to  the 
composition  of  the  crossed  tracts  from  two  neurons.  The  shaded  area  represents 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  Involved  by  a  unilateral  lesion. 

With  tlie  aid  of  this  figure  tlie  sensory  phcnompna  of  Tvpe  1  (Fi(^.  445)  may 
iw  be  explained.     The  pi^rceptions  of  passive  motion  of  the  extremities  and  of 


(not  indicated  in  Fig.  448)  pass  upward  uncrossed  in  the  spinal  cord.         

understand  that  a  complete  transverse  section  of  one-half  of  the  cord  will  be  followed 
by  an  almost  complete  absence  of  tlie  sensations  of  pain  and  temperature  upon  the 

Sposite  side  below  the  lesion  (due  to  involvement  of  tlie  heavy  red  lines  in  Fig.  448), 
e  direct  fibers  tor  these  sensations  (indicated  by  the  light  Kd  lines)  are  so  few  in 
number  that  theyare  unable  toproduce  symptoms  upon  tlie  same  side  as  the  lesion, 
and  are  equally  powerless  to  prevent  a  marked  disturbance  of  the  sensations  for 
pain  and  temperature  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  figure  also  explains  why  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  sensation  to  touch  below  the  lesion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  aone  correspondine  to  the  involved  segment,  since  the  equal 
division  of  these  fibers  into  crossed  ana  uncrossed  tracts  is  evidently  sufficient  to 
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maintein  the  normal  sensory  conditions.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  the  hyperalgesia  to  touch  which  is  usually  observed  upon  the  same  side 
and  below  the  lesion.  The  author  believes  that  this  symptom  can  be  rendered  intel- 
ligible by  assuming  that  the  crossed  and  direct  tract^b  /or  tactile  sensation  are  mutu- 
aUy  complementary  ramifications  of  the  sensory  rnots.  When  the  direct  uacts 
bbb  aaa  are  interrupted,  the  crossed  tracts  bbh  ceo  receive  a  nervous  impulse  of  double 
intensity,  and  this  intensity  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  impulse  to  radiate  into  the 
dendritic  network  of  the  gray  matter  and  excite  the  tract  for  the  sensation  of  pun. 
Upon  the  opposite  side  the  crossed  fibers  for  tactile  sensation  are  involved,  and  this 
would  be  followed  by  hyperalgesia  for  analo«>us  reasons  were  it  not  that  the 
increased  intensity  of  tactue  sensations  cannot  be  converted  into  pain  on  account  oL 
the  interruption  of  the  tract  for  its  transmission.  The  anesthetic  zone  observed 
ui)on  the  side  of  the  lesion  is  explained  simply  by  the  involvement  of  the  spinal  seg- 
ment by  the  lesion,  since  all  of  the  sensory  root-fibers  are  interrupted.  The  hyper- 
a^esic  zone,  sometimes  observed  above  this  anesthetic  ssone  upon  the  same  side  as  the 
leSon,  and  occasionally  upon  the  opposite  side,  can  hardlv  be  explained  other- 
wise than  by  the  supposition  that  the  roots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  le^m  may  easily 
be  rendered  hyperirritable  by  inflammatory  hyperemia,  possibly  from  the  meninges. 

The  involvement  of  tactile  sensation  in  the  hemianesthesia  opposite  to  the 
lesion  in  Type  2  (Fig.  446)  is  explained  by  assuming  that  in  these  cases  the  crosBed 
fibers  for  tactile  sensation  preponderate  greatly  over  the  direct.  Such  individuAl 
peculiarities  are  frequently  encountered  in  neuropatholo&y. 

The  cases  of  Type  3  (Fig.  447),  in  which,  instead  of  hyperalgesia  to  touch  on 
the  same  side  below  the  lesion,  we  have  hyperesthesia  on  botn  sides  below  the  ksion, 
are  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  excitability  of  the  tract  for  tactile  sensation 
is  80  oiminished  that  tne  loss  of  one-half  of  its  innervation  results  in  a  deareaae  of 
sensibility,  and,  since  the  fibers  run  to  both  sides,  this  symptom  is  bilateraL  Hyper- 
algesia is  not  produce']  below  and  upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  on  account  of  the 
diminution  of  the  sensory  irritability. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  condition  of  irritability  of  the 
sensory  tiacts  and  accotding  to  the  remote  effects  of  the  unilateral  lesion  upon 
the  opp'jsite  sid^,  the  symptom-complex  of  spinal  heimplegia  is  si^ject  to  sdH 
further  variation. 

IX.  PATHOLOGIC  GAITS  AND  POSTURES 

In  many  diseases,  and  especially  in  nervous  diseases,  the  wajr  patients 
stand  and  walk  shows  something  very  characteristic,  permittmg  a  con- 
clnsion  not  only  in  regard  to  the  type  of  the  functional  disturbance,  but 
frequently  even  in  regard  to  the  anatomic  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
following  are  the  best-known  pathologic  gaits: 

(a)  The  Paraparetic  or  Paraplegic  Qait. — In  paresis  of  both 
lower  extremities.  Both  legs  are  brought  forward  slowly,  dragging  and 
trailing  upon  the  floor. 

(b)  The  Hemiparetic  or  Hemiplegic  Qait. — In  unilateral  paral- 
ysis of  the  legs  or  hemiplegia.  The  affected  leg  drags  after  the  other, 
or  is  first  circumducted  by  a  twisting  movement  of  the  pelvis  and 
so  brought  forward.  An  explanation  of  this  gait  is  to  be  found  upon 
p.  1089  et  seq.  The  predominance  of  the  paralysis  of  the  flexors  is  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  hemiplegic  disturbances  of  motility. 

(c)  The  Ataxic  Qait. — Characterized  by  the  incoordinate  ataxic 
nature  of  the  movements.  Sometimes  the  foot  feels  uncertainly  for  the 
ground,  sometimes  it  is  thrown  outward  at  random  or  stamps,  and  again 
IS  lifted  high  from  the  ground,  making  the  gait  resemble  that  of  a  fowl 
(See  Ataxia,  p.  962  et  seq.) 

(d)  The  Spastic  Qait. — In  spastic  paresis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties (spastic  spinal  paralysis,  multiple  sclerosis,  etc.),  the  legs,  bemg 
very  slightly  flexible,  are  put  forward  very  stiflSy.  In  putting  the  foot 
down  the  tendon  reflexes  (especially  the  Achilles-tendon  reflex)  are  some- 
times excited  and  the  gait  becomes  characteristically  jumping.    The 
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difficulty  in  the  spastic  gait  depends  at  one  time  more  upon  the  stiffness 
of  the  knee-joints,  at  another  more  upon  the  knees  being  pressed  together 
by  the  forcible  action  of  the  adductors. 

(e)  The  Spastic  Paretic  Qait. — Combination  of  a  and  c. 

(JO  The  Qait  of  Hip-joint  Disease. — This  is  characterized  by 
a  rigidity  of  the  hip-joint,  so  that  the  pelvis  is  largely  responsible  for 
any  forward  motion  of  the  limb.  Under  some  conditions  the  gait  in 
hysteric  coxalgia  may  be  identical. 

(g)  The  gait  in  sciatica  may  resemble  that  in  hip-joint  disease. 
The  patient  favors  the  affected  leg  by  fixing  it  to  the  pelvis,  almost  as 
regularly  as  in  hip-joint  disease.  In  so-called  sciatic  scoliosis  the  ver- 
tebral column  is  curved  while  the  patient  is  walking  or  standing.  There 
are  usually  two  characteristic  curves:  the  lower  curve  is  convex,  the 
upper  concave  toward  the  affected  side.  The  trunk  is,  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  bent  toward  the  healthy  side  (heterologous  sciatic  scoliosis), 
although  the  curves  may  be  reversed  (homologous  sciatic  scoliosis). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  e^^Iain  these  differences  in  sciatic  scoliosis,  but  it 
seems  quite  plain  that  no  explanation  is  possible  for  them  all.  Albert  described 
heterologous  sciatic  scoliosis,  out  did  not  venture  an  explanation.  Lorenx  assumes 
that  this  form  of  scoliosis  is  brought  about  simply  by  shifting  the  center  of  gravity 
to  the  healthy  leg.  Kocher  explains  it  by  an  associated  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
sensoiy  nerves  supplying  the  territory  of  those  muscles  which  hold  the  trunk  straight. 
When  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  results  in  pain,  it  is  no  loneer  attempted. 
The  spinal  column,  therefore,  bends,  its  direction  clepending  ui)on  what  nerves  are 
thus  affected. 

(h)  The  Choreic  Qait. — In  chorea.  (See  Choreic  Movements, 
p.  959.) 

({)  The  Staggering  Qait. — In  affections  which  are  associated 
with  vertigo  (see  Cerel^Uar  Ataxia,  p.  965,  and  Vertigo,  p.  1092)  and 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  (drunkenness,  cerebellar  tumor,  paralyses 
of  the  eye  muscles,  diseases  of  the  internal  or  middle  ear,  lead  encephalo- 
pathy). 

(k)  The  Qait  of  Propulsion  and  Retropulsion. — In  affections 
with  stiffness  and  weakness  of  the  muscles,  especially  in  paralysis 
agitans.  This  gait  is  peculiar  in  that  patients  once  started  forward  or 
backward  are  not  able  to  stop  quickly,  but  must  go  on  a  little  farther 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  headed,  because  they  cannot  quickly 
enough  correct  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  which  has  been 
shifted  in  the  direction  of  their  motion.  Although  especially  frequent 
in  paralysis  agitans,  it  is  not  really  specific,  as  is  sometimes  thought, 
for  one  often  notices  the  same  peculiarity  in  pedestrians  who  have  been 
tired  by  a  long  tramp. 

The  attitude  or  mode  of  standing  is  very  characteristic  in  many  of 
the  affections  cited  above.  In  hip-joint  disease  and  in  unilateral  leg 
paralysis  the  patient  supports  himself  entirely  upon  the  healthy  leg. 

In  sciatica  the  scoliotic  appearances  described  above  are  very  promi- 
nent. In  paralysis  agitans  the  position  of  the  trunk,  bent  over  forward, 
with  slightly  flexed  knees  and  elbow-joints,  is  highly  characteristic. 
(See  the  picture  in  Striimpell's  Lehrbuch  der  Pathologie.)  Romberg's 
symptom  consists  of  more  or  less  noticeable  swaying  m  patients  who 
stand  with  closed  eyes  (in  severe  cases  even  with  open  eyes) .  It  occurs 
in  anesthesia  of  the  lower  extremities,  also  in  ataxia  with  or  without 
anesthesia  (especially  in  tabes),  in  affections  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in 
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some  other  aflfections  [alcoholic  multiple  neuritis — Z.]  which  lead  to  a 
staggering  ^t.  (See  above.)  The  sign  depends  upon  a  disturbance 
of  the  equiUbrium. 

X.  SPECIAL  POINTS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 

SPINAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

I.  PLANS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION   OF   MUSCLE   ATROPHIES   AND  PERIPH- 

ERAL  MOTOR  PARALYSIS  > 

Upper  Extremities 
(For  motor  points,  see  p.  1013  et  seq.) 

Shoulder-blade  Movements 

1.  Elevation  of  the  Shaulder-blade. 

Middle  portion  of  the  trapezius  (spinal  accessory). 

Rhomboids  (branch  from  fifth  cervical). 

Levator  anguli  scapulse  (second  to  third  cervical  and  branch  from  fifth 

cervical). 
Superior  (mrtion  of  the  pectoralis  major  (anterior  thoracic  from  fiith  and 

sixth  cervical). 

2.  Depression  of  the  Shoulder-blade, 

Pectoralis  minor  (anterior  thoracic). 

Inferior  portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  (subscapular). 

Inferior  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  (anterior  thoracic). 

3.  Adduction  of  the  Shoulder-blade. 

Inferior  portion  of  the  trapezius  (spinal  accessory). 
Superior  portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  (subscapular). 
Rhomboids.     (Branch  from  fifth  cervical.) 

4.  Abduction  of  the  Shoulder-blade. 

Superior  third  of  the  pectoralis  major  (anterior  thotacic). 
Serratus  magnus  (posterior  thoracic   from  sixth,   seventh,  and  eighth 
cervical  nerves). 

Shoulder-joint  Movements 

1.  Elevation  of  the  Upper  Arm, 
(a)  To  the  side: 

Up  to  the  horizontal:  deltoid  (circumflex). 
Up  to  the  vertical:  deltoid  and  serratus  magnus  (posterior  thoracic). 
With  straining,  the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius  in  addition 
(spinal  accessory). 
(6)  Forward: 

Anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid  (circimiflex). 
Coracobrachialis  (musculocutaneous). 
Biceps  (musculocutaneous). 

In  elevation  to  the  vertical,  the  serratus  magnus  al»  aids, 
(c)  Backward: 

Posterior  i)ortion  of  the  deltoid  (circimiflex). 

*  The  anatomic  statements  in  these  schemes  have  been  collected  from  Scbwibe 
and  Duchenne,  and  then  compared  with  Gegenbauer's  Anatomy  (fourth  editi(»f 
1890).  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  ori^n  of  a  nerve  from  its  motor  root  is  stAted 
in  the  plan  only  where  the  nerve  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  In  this  way Hw 
easy  enough  to  find  the  root  origin  of  a  certain  nerve  for  a  certain  muscle  by  seareb- 
ing  for  the  name  of  this  nerve  in  the  first  place  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Scheie.  Fo| 
those  nerves  whose  origin  is  not  stated  in  the  scheme,  the  reader  should  cod^  ^ 
diagrams  of  the  plexuses  for  the  extremities,  pp.  1 158,  1 159,  and  Kocher's  plat* 
of  the  spinal  motor  segmental  innervation  (Figs.  462  and  463).  Further  ch^c9^ 
experience  is  necessary  to  clear  up  individual  points  and  deficiencies  still  ui^ 
contention. 
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2.  Depression  of  the  Upper  Arm, 

The  united  aaductors  of  the  upper  arm. 

3.  Adduction  of  the  Upper  Arm. 

Pectoralis  major  (anterior  thoracic  from  fifth  and  sixth  cervical). 
Latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  (subscapular). 
Infraspinatus  (suprascapular  from  fifth  and  sixth  cervical). 
Teres  minor  (circumflex). 

4.  Inward  Rotation  of  the  Upper  Arm. 

Subscapularis  (subscapular). 
Teres  major  (subscapular). 

5.  OtUward  Rotation  of  the  Upper  Arm. 

Infraspinatus  (suprascapular). 
Teres  minor  (circmnflex). 

Elbow-joint  Movements 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Forearm. 

Biceps  [flexor  and  supinator]  (musculocutaneous). 
Bracniaiis  anticus  (musculocutaneous). 

Supinator  lon^us  [supinates  or  pronates  according  to  the  position;  it  is, 
however,  chiefly  a  flexor  in  the  median  position]  (musculospiral). 

2.  Extension  of  the  Forearm. 

Triceps  (musculospiral). 

3.  Supination  of  the  Forearm. 

Supinator  brevis  (musculospiral). 
Supinator  longus  (see  Flexion). 

4.  Pronation  of  the  Forearm. 

Pronator  quadratus  (median). 

Pronator  teres  [pronation  and  flexion]  (median). 

Supinator  longus  [in  an  extreme  position  of  supination]  (musculospiral). 

Wrist  Movements 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Hand. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  ^exion  to  the  radial  side]  (median). 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  [flexion  to  the  ulnar  side]  (ulnar). 
Palmaris  longus  (ulnar). 

2.  Extension  of  the  Hand. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior  [extension  to  the  radial  side] 

(musculospiral). 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  [extension  to  the  ulnar  side]  (musculospiral). 

3.  Abduction  {Radial  Flexion)  of  the  Hand. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior 
(median  and  musculospiral). 

4.  Adduction  ( Ulnar  Flexion)  of  the  Hand. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnans  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  (musculospiral  and  ulnar). 

Finger  Movements 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Fingers. 

Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  [flexing  the  second  phalanx]  (median). 

Flexor  d^torum  profundus  [flexing  the  finger  from  the  distal  phalanx] 
(median  and  ulnar.  The  former  supplies  the  radial  sides;  the  latter, 
the  ulnar  sides  of  the  several  fingers). 

The  interossei  and  lumbricales  (flexing  the  proximal  phalanx  and  extend- 
ing the  two  distal  phalanges).  Nerve-supply  principally  the  ulnar; 
in  the  innervation  of  the  lumbricales,  the  ulnar  nerve  is  aided  by  the 
median  nerve  to  the  extent  that  the  latter  is  distributed  to  the  two 
radial  and  a  portion  of  the  next  lumbrical,  while  the  ulnar  supplies  the 
rest. 

2.  Extension  of  the  Fingers, 

Extensor  digitorum  commimis,  extensor  indicis,  extensor  minimi  digit! 

[extending  the  proximal  phalanx]  (musculospiral). 
Interossei  and  lumbricales  [extending  the  two  distai  phalanges]  (ulnar 

and  median;  see  above). 


i 
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3.  Adduction  of  the  Fingers, 

Palmar  interossei  [flexing  the  proximal  phalanx  simultaneoualy]  (ufaiir). 

4.  Abduction  of  the  Fingers. 

Dorsal  interossei  [flexing  the  proximal  phalanx  simultaneously]  (ulnar). 

Thumb  Movements 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Thumb. 

Flexor  longus  poilicis  [fle^dng  the  distal  phalanx]  (median). 
Flexor  brevis  poilicis  [flexing  the  proximal  phalanx]  (median). 

2.  Extension  of  the  Thumb. 

Extensor  brevis  poilicis  (musculospiral). 
Extensor  longus  poilicis  (musculospiral). 

3.  Abduction  of  the  Thumb. 

Abductor  longus  poUicis  (musculospiral). 

Abductor  brevis  poUicis  [more  opponens  than  abductor]  (median). 

4.  Adduction  of  the  Thumb. 

Adductor  poUicis  (ulnar). 

5.  Opposition  of  the  Thumb. 

Opponens  poUicis  (median). 

Aixiuctor  brevis  poUicis  [more  opponens  than  abductor]  (median). 

LiTTLE-FINOBR  MOVEMENTS 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Litde  Finger. 

Flexor  digitorum  communis  profundus  and  sublimis  (median  and  ulnar). 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  (ulnar). 

2.  Extension  of  the  LAtUe  Finder. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti  proprius  (musculospiral). 

3.  Abduction  of  the  Little  Finqer. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  (ulnar). 

4.  Opposition  of  the  Little  Finder. 

Opponens  minimi  digiti  (ulnar). 

Lower  Extremities 

(For  motor  points,  see  p.  1013  et  seq.) 

Hip-joint  Movements 

1.  Elevation  of  the  Thigh. 

lUopsoas  [outward  rotation  simultaneously]  (lumbar  plexiis). 

i^^iJr^^™'  }  (<^^™>  ^^^  **^e  fi^  ^  ^^^^^  hnnbar). 

2.  Depression  of  the  Thigh, 

Gluteus   maximus   [outward   rotation  simultaneously]   (gluteal  inferior 
from  ischiadic  plexus). 

(ischiadic,  fourth  lumbar  to  third  sacral)  [at  the 
same  time  flexing  the  1^,  but  only  with  extenaoa 
of  the  thigh,  not  in  waDdng— AVemicke-Maoo- 
(See  p.  lOS.)] 

3.  Inward  Rotation  of  the  Thigh, 

Gluteus  medius  et  minimus  (gluteal  superior  from  ischiadic  plexus). 

4.  Outward  Rotation  of  the  Thigh. 

Quadratus  femoris  \  ,^.  ^  . 

Obturator  intemus  and  gemelH  i  ^sciatic;. 

Obturator  extemus  (obturator  from  second  to  foiu*th  lumbar). 

Pyriformis  (ischiadic  plexus). 

Iliopsoas  (lumbar  plexus). 

Gluteus  maximus  (gluteal  inferior  from  ischiadic  plexus). 

5.  Adduction  of  the  Thigh. 

Adductors  [simultaneous  outward  rotation]  (obturator). 
Pectineus  fsimultaneous  flexion]  (orural  and  obturator). 
Gracilis  (obturator). 

6.  Abduction  of  the  Thigh. 

Gluteus  medius  et  minimus  (gluteal  superior). 


Biceps 

Semitendinosus 

Semimembranosus 
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Knee-joint  Movementb 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Leg. 

Sartorius  [simultaneous  inward  1 

rotation    of    the    flexed    leg]  j  Principid    flexor    (shortener    of    the 
(crural).  •     leg)    in    walking — ^\\'emicke-Mann. 


(See  p.  1088.) 


Semitendinosus       \  [simultaneous  inward   ro- 
Semimembranosus  /     tation]  (sciatic). 
Biceps  [simultaneous        outward 

rotation]  (sciatic). 


Gracilis  [simultaneous  inward  ro- 
tation] (obturator). 

Not  as  flexor  of  the 
leg,  but  as  extensor 
of  the  thigh  in  walk- 
ing (elon^ator  of 
the  leg  —  Wemicke- 
Mann.  (See  p.  1088.) 
Popliteus  [simultaneous  inward  rotation]  (internal  popliteal  from  sciatic). 

2.  Extension  of  the  Leg. 

Quadriceps  (anterior  crural). 

3.  Inward  Kotation  of  the  Lea. 

Popliteus  (internal  popliteal). 
Sartorius  ^anterior  crural). 
Gracilis  (ooturator). 
Semitendinosus       \  /^ia^'\ 
Semimembranosus  /  ^^^^^^'^^^^A 

4.  Outward  Rotation  of  the  Leg. 

Biceps  (sdatic). 

Foot-joint  Movements  (Sciatic) 

1.  Dorsal  Flexion  of  the  Foot. 

Tibialis  anticus  felevating  at  the  same  time  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot] 

(anterior  tibial  nerve  from  sciatic). 
Extensor  digitorum  communis  longus  (simultaneous  abduction). 

2.  Extension  {Plantar  Flexion)  of  the  Foot, 

O^^iocnemu  l  (i^j^^m^j  popliteal  from  sciatic). 

Peroneus  longus  [simultaneous  abductor  and  elevator  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foot]  (musculocutaneous  nerve  from  sciatic). 

3.  Adduction  of  the  Foot. 

Tibialis  posticus  [simultaneous  raising  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  and 

plantar  flexion  of  the  foot]  (posterior  tibial  nerve). 
Tioialis  anticus  [simultaneous  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  and  raising  of 

the  inner  edge  of  the  foot]  (anterior  tibial  nerve). 

4.  Abduction  of  the  Foot, 

Peroneus  longus  [simultaneous  plantar  flexion  with  elevation  of  the  outer 

edge  of  the  foot]  (musculocutaneous). 
Peroneus  brevis  [pure  (?)  abductor  with  elevation  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 

foot]  (musculocutaneous). 
Extensor  digitorum  communis  longus  (anterior  tibial). 

5.  Elevation  of  the  Inner  Edge  of  the  Foot. 

Tibialis  anticus  [simultaneous  dorsal  flexion  and  adduction]   (anterior 

tibial). 
Tibialis  posticus  [simultaneous  adduction  and  plantar  flexion]  (internal 

popUt^). 

6.  Elevation  of  the  Outer  Edge  of  the  Foot. 

Peroneus  longus  and  peroneus  brevis  (musculocutaneous). 
Peroneus  tertius  (anterior  tibial). 

Toe  Movements  (Sciatic) 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Toes.  j    i.  j     u 

Flexor  digitorum  communis  longus  and  brevis  [second  and  third  pha- 
langes] (tibial). 
Interossei  and  lumbricales  [first  phalanx]  (tibial). 

2.  Extension  of  the  Toes. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis  longus  and  brevis  (anterior  tibial). 
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3.  Adduction  of  the  Toet. 

lnt«roHsei  plantares  (tibial). 

4.  Abduction  of  the  Tot*. 

Inleroaaei  doTS^es  (tibial). 

Greai^-toe  MOVBMBNIB  (ScUTic) 

1.  Flexion  of  the  Great  Toe. 

Flexor  tiaJlucia  loogus  ^econd  phalanx]  (tibial). 
FUxor  hallucis  brevia  [brst  phalanx]  (tibial). 

2.  Extemion  of  the  Great  Toe. 

Extenaor  hallucia  lonfrua  {second  phalanx]  (anterior  tibial). 
Extensor  halluciB  brevis  [Grst  phalanx]  (anterior  tibial). 

3.  Adduction  of  the  Great  Toe. 

Adductor  hallucia.  \  /,;>,;„]■, 

Inner  belly  of  the  flexor  hallucifl  brevis  /  l."^""'- 

4.  Abdutiion  of  the  Great  Toe. 

Abductor  halluciB  >  ,,-),j.ii 

Outer  beUy  of  liio  flexor  haUucis  brevia  /  l""*"*''- 


LlTTLB-TOB   MOVEMEN-TS    (TiBUL) 

1.  Flexion  of  the  LitUe  Toe. 

Flexor  digit!  quinti  (tibial). 

2.  Aliduction  of  the  LiOle  Toe. 

Abductor  dieiti  quinti  (tibial). 

3.  OppoeUiott  of  the  Ltltie  Toe. 

Opponens  digiti  quinti  (tibial). 

i.  THE  PERIPHERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SENSORY  CUTANEOtTS  NESVES 
For  the  localisation  of  peripheral  sensoiy  disturbances  oonsult  Figs.  4^fr-454. 


Sntroebl. 

infmlroehl. 


Aotenor  Draiicries  of  the     roiUrior  bnndmi  of  the 
cervinl  plexus  cervical  nervM 

□un  ncrvM  of  Ihs  hwd.      The  back  of  Ihe  rar  und  tbe  akin  of  tl 
le  eitemiil  auditory  mutiu  an  aupplicd  by  tl»  aurieulari*  vaci. 
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i«rvea  of  the  uiwrior  aurfsce  o[  Ihe  irunk.     iSec  aim  Tigi.  4 
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Fig.  4S2.— CuUdsous  ncrvea  of  the  iiilenBor  surfmoe  of  the  upper  eztruulty.  (Sec  bI»  Fi^  467-4fiaj 
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Extcnut  popliteal  m 


MuBcu]4Hut«n«ouB  nerva 
.UnuiliuidmMnulpoplitnl 


EnuniBl   plAnlar  norvs    ((nun  Intanul    plantar  aan  [irvt 

posterior  tibial  nerve)  poslerlor  tibuil  »tt>) 

Fie.  4M.— Cuunwui  nervea  of  the  Mitciior  mirlaeB  of  the  lower  extionity.    (See  abo  Fl».  UV-^SJ 
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Eil«rniil  popliteal  ni 
Long  mjibtBume  nerve  (from 


Uii?i^d" 


Muaculoeuumeous  nsrve 
Short  uphenouH  aervt 
Eiit«niB]  ptsntar  nerve  irmm 

poBlerior  tibial  nerve) 

iDlernal   pLantar  nerve  (from 

p«t«Hor  tibul  oerve) 
EiC-  4fi4.— CutaaeouB  nerves  ot  the  poeterior  eiirfsce  of  tbe  lower  eitiemitr.  (See  oleo  Figs.  4fiT-4&B.) 


3.  SPINAL  LOCALIZATIONS 

(a)  CroM-iection  LocalUatton  tt  the  Spbul  Cord 

In  regard  to  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  text-books  upon 
anatomy  and  physiology',  which  discuss  the  anatomic  significance  and 
the  physiologic  functions  of  tbe  individual  areas  of  the  cross-section. 
We  must  be  content  here  with  inserting  the  two  plates  taken  from 
Edinger  and  Obersteiner  for  orientation  of  the  sensory  tracts. 
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f^t;"KS,  i"™ct  Mrabellir'ti^ti-L,  Lit 
marginsl  loae;  Puil^  laUral  pynmidal  Iract;  m, 
margiaaJ  mne:  Pi/V,  anlarior  pynunidal  Iraet; 
,B,  HutHUntia  nlalinon  Itol&ndi;  Ra.  scMHor 
n»t9;  SC,  8chi3t«'iL  canuui:  SO.  lsl«Tia  bound- 
ory  lone:  Sgc,  tnibstantiai  gelatmon  oentmlis; 
VG.  anliriot  ground  bundle;  vH,  cenCrnl  Bub- 
. i..i.:_j  .L-  „i —    tasciculia  «ul- 


-vial  cnrd  (after  Obenrteiiiar). 
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(6)  Segmental  Localization  of  the  Spinal  Cord — Longittsdinal  Localization 

Recent  Views 

Segmental  Localization  of  Cutaneous  Sensibility.— The  beha- 
vior of  the  cutaneous  sensibility  in  lesions  of  separate  sensory  roots, 
i.  e.j  of  separate  segments  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  been  very  minutely 
studied  recently  by  Sherrington,^  Thobum,^  and  Kocher.'  Sherring- 
ton has  shown  experimentally  that  individual  sensory  roots,  i,  e., 
segments  of  the  dorsal  cord,  supply  a  circular  girdle-shaped  area  of 
the  skin  upon  the  trunk,  and  that  the  individual  segments  overlap 
each  other  in  both  directions.  Hence,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  sensibility,  in  cross-lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  does  not  fol- 
low the  descending  direction  of  the  ribs,  but  presents  a  girdle-shaped 
line  perpendicular  to  the  body  axis.  (See  Figs.  457  to  459.)  On 
account  of  the  overfapping  of  the  separate  zones  of  sensibility,  we  find 
that  in  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  a  zone  of  relatively  disturbed 
sensibility  can  always  be  distinguished  above,  between  the  boundary  of 
the  absolute  loss  of  sensibility  and  the  higher  zone  of  hyperesthesia. 
(See  p.  1126.)  This  zone  of  relatively  disturbed  sensibility  corresponds 
to  the  area  which  is  supplied  also  by  the  segment  lying  above  the  lesion, 
and  which  is  deprived  of  the  lower  part  of  its  double  innervation.  As 
is  shown  by  the  figure,  the  rules  for  the  segmentary  arrangements  of 
disturbance  of  sensibility  do  not  hold  good  for  the  extremities  or  the 
neck  and  head.  However,  if  the  arms  be  horizontally  abducted,  these 
rules  still  apply  (Figs.  457  to  459) . 

In  almost  complete  conformity  with  the  experiments  of  Sherrington 
and  with  the  clinical  observations  of  Thobum,  Kocher,  from  minute 
investigation  of  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  represented  in 
Fig.  457  the  cutaneous  areas  corresponding  to  the  separate  spinal  cord 
segments,  i.  e.,  the  sensory  roots.  We  should  supplement  this  fi^re 
by  including  the  overlapping  of  the  zones,  as  determined  by  Sherring- 
ton. In  Fig.  457  the  boundary  between  each  segment  and  the  one 
next  below  corresponds,  according  to  Kocher,  to  the  upper  limits  of  the 
absolute  disturbance  of  sensibility  which  he  found  in  mdividual  cases 
of  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  i,  e.,  to  the  lower  limits  of  the 
innervation  area  of  the  upper  segment.  Therefore,  all  these  boundaries 
should  be  understood  as  representing  the  lower  limits  of  the  upper  zone, 
e.  g.,  the  boundary  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  zones  cor- 
responds to  the  lower  boundary  of  the  seventh  zone,  i,  e.,  to  a  level  to 
which  the  seventh  zone  still  sends  its  prolongations  in  lesions  of  the 
eighth  segment,  as  a  result  of  the  double  innervation;  but  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  eighth  innervation  area  should  be  sought  somewhat 
farther  upward.  The  upper  sensibility  zone  must,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood to  overlap  the  lower,  like  shingles  on  a  roof,  although  in  the  figure 
only  the  uncovered  parts  are  represented.  Figs.  458  and  459  give  the 
same  representation  (Seiffer  and  Edinger.) 

The  relation  of  the  plane  of  the  sensibility  zones  of  the  skin,  i.  e., 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1893,  vol.  clxxxiv. 

*  A  Contribution  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  London,  1889,  GriflBn  &  Co.; 
also  Brain,  1893  and  1894. 

3  Die  Verletzungen  der  Wirbelsaule,  zugleich  als  Beitra^  zur  Physiolope  des 
menschlichen  Rlickenmarks,  Mittheilung  aus  den  Grenzgebeiten  der  Medicin  und 
Chiruigie,  vol.  i,  part  4. 
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of  the  anesthesia  in  lesions  of  the  sensory  roots  or  fotud  lesions  of  the 
cord,  to  the  plane  of  the  corresponding  spinal  coid  segments,  spinal 
root  outlets,  and  vertebne  is  of  the  greatest  irapwrtance.  Fig.  460, 
according  to  Gowers,  and  the   following  pages  demonstrate   jdainly 


Fit  *57.— Th«  1 
The  lin»  repr 
Red:  C«rvi<aJ 
Brown:  Do™ 


n  ol  the  body  br  tha  n 
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enough  that  the  injured  spinal  cord  segment,  the  place  of  exit  of  the 
correspondinf!  sensory  root,  or  the  vertebra  corresponding  numerically 
to  the  injured  Begment,  and,  finally,  the  cutaneous  sensibility  border 
do  not  lie  in  a  horizontal  plane,  but  that  the  cutaneous  sensibiUty  is 
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displaced  well  downward  in  relation  to  the  vertebra  or  the  exit  of  the 
nerve,  and  this  again  in  relation  to  the  segment  of  the  cord.  In  the 
operative  treatment  of  certain  spinal  cord  affections,  a  neglect  of  this 
peculiarity  has  occasioned  many  unfortunate  results.  The  plainest 
rules  for  use  in  such  conditions  have  been  recently  formulated  by  Kocher, 


Fig.  458. — Sensory  innervation  of  the  spinal  segments,  according  to  Seiffer.  The  lines  rq;>re> 
sent  in  this  instance  the  lower  border  of  the  upper  segments.  The  illustrations  of  Head's  sones 
of  hyperalgesia  and  irradiation  (Figs.  381  and  382)  correspond  practically  to  these. 

agreeing  with  Gowers'  representation  (Fig.  460).     They  will  be  given 
later.  . 

One  reason  for  such  caudal  displacement  of  the  Umits  of  cutaneous 
sensibility,  as  compared  with  the  affected  segment,  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  spinal  cord  (Fig.  460)  is  so  much  shorter  than  the  vertebral 
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column  that  the  nerve-roots  within  the  vertebral  canal  must  tab  a 
descending  course.  Ab  a  result  (see  Fig.  461)  each  segment  up  to  tbe 
fourth  or  fifth  upper  dorsal  vertebra  is  situated  at  the  level  of  the  next 
higher  vertebra.     Thus,  the  first  dorsal  root  aiises  from  its  segment  in 


Fig.  iSB— Sensory  cuUneous  innervalioiui  aocDrding  to  tbe  apinftl  KgDwnta.  atler  Edim 
Tfaoe  hues  do  not  npieKDt  the  wnwry  ceEOwoial  boUDd^K  but  DHCely  the  axial  directkaittili 
■esmeatal  areu.     'lliis  avoldd  Che  intUvitlual  variationi  of  the  boundariw  and  tbc  difficoll 


the  spinal  cord  behind  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  sixth  doiaJ 
root  behind  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  etc.  From  the  fourth  or  fifth  ver- 
tebra downward  the  segments  h*e  still  higher  in  relation  to  the  corre- 
sponding vertebra,  so  that  the  eighth  dorsal  segment  lies  behind  the 
upper  part  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra;  the  ninth  segment,  behiwl 
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the  cartilage  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  vertebra;  the  tenth 
segment,  behind  the  lower  part 


of  the  eighth;  the  eleventh,  be- 
hind the  ninth;  the  twelfth,  be- 
hind the  tenth  vertebra.  Thus, 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal 
colunm  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  segment  and  the 
corresponding  vertebra  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  one  vertebra; 
whereas  in  the  lower  dorsal  col- 
umn it  approaches  more  and 
more  the  height  of  two  vertebne. 

This  variation  of  level  be- 
tween the  segment  and  the  cor- 
responding vertebra  naturally 
shows  at  the  same  time  the  dif- 
ference in  height  between  the 
segment  and  the  exit  of  the  cor- 
responding roots. 

Now,  the  upper  boundaries 
of  the  absolute  sensibility  dis- 
turbance which  correspond  to  a 
lesion  of  a  certain  nerve-root, 
i.  e.,  of  its  corresponding  seg- 
ment, are  again  lower  than  the 
point  of  exit  of  the  nerve-root, 
because  the  intercostal  nerves 
take  a  still  further  descending 
course  to  reach  the  skin,  and  be- 
cause  the  unaffected  root  which 
lies  above  overlaps  about  one 
finger's  breadth  the  area  supplied 
by  the  affected  root.  In  conse-. 
quence  of  this  in  lesions  of  a 
sensory  root,  or  in  transverse 
lesions  of  the  dorsal  cord,  the 
hmits  of  sensibility  (upper  border 
of  absolute  anesthesia)  are  in  the 
upper  dorsal  region,  at  the  level  ivpwnb 
of  about  three,  m  the  lower  dor-  ^^  cSieniV  "it  iiu'^^niii^ 
sal  from  four  to  five,  vertebree    J^^„^™  o^  Wy'^f"tS,  v™ 

below  the  points  of    exit  of   the      cervical  n^w  uid  Iheint  two  tho! 

affected  roots,  t.  e.,  the  uppr-    ^'?,'"C  velf^^?^  tSST^tbe 

most  segments  affected.     Since    "■ "  "^~  "'  '^'  -"' '"""' 

the  spinal  cord  segments  in  the 
upper  dorsal  column  are  situated 
at  the  distance  of  about  one 
and  in  the  lower  dorsal  two 
vertebrEB  above  the  exit  of  the 
corresponding  nerve-root,  the 
affected  segment  in  crosa-lesions 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  cord  is  situated  about  four  (3  +  1), 


Rg.  4ao.— LongitudiiuJ  aectioD  ot  tl 
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and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  cord  from  six  to  seven,  spinous 
processes  above  the  upper  boundaries  of  absolute  anesthesia. 

These  relations  are  represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  461. 

This  diagram  corresponds  with  the  rules  empirically  established  by 
Kocher,  viz.,  that  in  cross-lesions  of  the  dorsal  cord  (i.  e.,  in  lesions  of 
its  sensory  roots)  the  upper  boundaries  of  absolute  sensibility  dis- 
turbance correspond  to  the  deepest  (caudal),  and  to  the  most  anterior 
(ventral)  point  (for  the  upper  ribs)  of  the  intercostal  space  in  which  tic 
intercostal  nerve  belonging  to  the  affected  root  runs.  From  this  level 
the  limits  of  sensibility  are  horizontal,  i,  e.,  perpendicular  to  the  vertebnJ 
column,  and  not  oblique,  like  the  ribs.  For  those  roots  whose  inter- 
segments I  Vertebrae 
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Boundary  of  absolute  disturbance  of  sensibility 
in  lesions  of  a  segment  or  of  a  sensory  root,  on  the 
skin  of  the  back,  about  three  vertebral  prooeases 
lower  than  the  place  of  exit  of  the  affected 
root. 


Boundary  of  absolute  disturbance  of  sensibility 
in  lesions  of  a  segment  or  of  a  root,  on  the  skin 
of  the  back  about  four  to  five  vertebral  processes 
.  lower  than  the  place  of  exit  of  the  affected  root. 


Fig.  461. — Diagram  of  the  level  of  the  dorsal  segments  in  relation  to  the  doraal  vertebrr  aofi 
to  the  corresponding  boundaries  of  the  zonra  of  insensibility  on  the  back.  Drawn  from  Kocher » 
rules.     The  oblique  lines  represent  the  emerging  roots. 


costal  spaces  do  not  reach  the  sternum,  we  must  determine  the  boun- 
daries anteriorly,  corresponding  to  the  supply  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
by  following  the  intercostal  nerve  downward  in  a  curve  convex  outward, 
e.  g,,  the  boundaries  corresponding  to  the  twelfth  intercostal  nerve  will 
reach  down  to  the  symphysis.  (See  Figs.  357-359,  p.  1144  et  seq.) 
In  reality,  Kocher's  rules  hold  good  even  here,  because  the  borders  run 
practically  horizontally  backward  from  the  deepest  point  of  the  inter- 
costal space. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  difference  in  levels  between  the 
exit  of  the  root  and  the  corresponding  segment,  it  is  clear  that  one  and 
the  same  upper  boundary  of  anesthesia  may  signify  lesions  at  different 
planes,  depending  upon  whether  the  spinal  cord  or  a  root  is  involved. 
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This  point  is  of  some  importance  in  operative  cases,  as  it  adds  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  determining  the  appropriate  point  for  an  at- 
tempted incision.  Of  course,  additional  surgical  evidence,  such  as  a 
fracture  of  a  vertebra,  dislocation,  or  spondylitis,  frequently  indicates  the 
proper  place  for  the  incision.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  advisable  to  begin 
the  incision  midway  between  the  vertebra  and  its  corresponding  seg- 
ment, and  from  there  to  enlarge  the  j&eld  of  operation  according  to  the 
findings. 

There  is  still  another  diflSculty  in  local  diagnosis  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning. This  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  incomplete  lesions  the  level 
of  the  disturbance  of  cutaneous  sensibility  depends  on  the  situation  of 
lesion  in  the  cross-section  of  the  cord,  because  the  sensory  fibers  in  the 
white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  (the  long  tracts)  corresponding  to 
individual  segments  are  not  mixed  together,  but  occupy  different  parts 
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Fig.  462. — Spinal  motor  nerves  from  cervical  plexus  (Kocher). 


of  the  cross-section.  The  laws  governing  the  position  of  these  long 
tracts  are  as  yet  not  accurately  determined.  One  thing  only  is  certain, 
viz.,  that  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  sensory  tracts  seem  to  be  dis- 
placed farther  from  the  median  line  the  lower  their  point  of  origin.  In 
consec^uence  of  these  relations  the  boundary  of  sensibility  in  lesions 
involvmg  the  cross-section  of  the  cord  imequaUy  may  (according  to  the 
topography  of  the  lesion)  correspond  to  the  affected  segment  or  may 
even  lie  considerably  lower  than  in  complete  destruction  of  the  segment. 
This  applies  not  only  to  lesions  which  involve  the  cross-section  irregularly, 
because  they  develop  in  the  interior  of  the  cord  (myelitis,  hemorrhage), 
but  occasionally  also  to  those  causing  pressure  (trauma,  spondylitis) 
because  here  also  the  different  parts  of  the  cross-section  may  suffer 
in  varying  degree.  Very  frequently,  in  injuries  affecting  the  cord  from 
without,  the  more  central  portions,  because  of  their  lesser  consistence, 
are  more  seriously  affected  than  the  peripheral,  for  the  same  reason  that 
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myelitic  softening  and  hemorrhages  are  most  commonly  located  in  the 
center  of  the  cord,  so  that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the 
rules  for  localization  are  to  be  applied  strictly  only  when  we  are  con- 
viiiced  that  the  transverse  lesion  affects  the  entire  cross-section  equally. 
TbiB  is  practically  very  difficult.  Among  other  aids,  the  condition  of 
the  refiexes  may  be  utilized  to  decide  the  question.  The  more  complete 
the  involvement  of  the  spinal  cord  cross-section,  the  more  decidedly  the 
reflexes  are  affected,     (See  p.  996  et  seq.) 

Segmental  Localization  of  Motility. — Kocber  has  represented 
the  motor  segmental  localization  in  the  two  plates  Figs.  462  and  463. 
They  are  based  upon  his  own  observations  and  upon  the  well-known 
atlas  of  Flower*  and  the  works  of  Risien  Rusael'  and  Tliobum.*    The 


Ft(.  M3.— Spiiul  motor  n«rv«  from  lumbar  ind  sacral  pLeiui  (Kodier). 

names  of  the  great  nerve-trunks  composed  of  the  fibers  from  the  different 
roots  are  printed  in  black  capital  letters,  while  the  names  of  the  indi- 
vidual branches  are  printed  in  italics  and  agree  in  color  with  the  corre- 
sponding segments,  i.  e.,  the  corresponding  motor  roots. 

According  to  Kocher,  these  plates  illustrate  the  following  facts 
about  the  segmental  motor  innervation  of  the  dorsal  cord:  First  to 
twelfth  dorsal  segments  supply  the  spinal  muscles;  first  to  elevenlh 

*  AtUe  Bch£mfttique  de  systime  aerveux;  translated  by  Dupnt  sad  Dejerine. 

'  ExperimenUI  InveBtfgstion  of  the  Nerve  Roota  of  the  Lumboaacral  PleiW. 
etc.,  Proc.  of  the  Royal  Sm:iety,  vol.  liv;  and  Experimental  Inveetigatjons  of  tte 
Nerve  Roots  of  the  Brachial  Plexus  of  the  Dor,  Pathologic  Laboratory  of  Unit'erviQ 
College,  1892.  '  Loc.  cit. 
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dorsal  segments  supply  the  intercostal  muscles;  seventh  to  twelfth 
dorsal  segments  supply  the  abdominal  muscles;  first  to  fourth  dorsal 
segments  furnish  the  S3anpathetic  nerves  to  the  head,  neck,  heart,  and 
lungs;  fifth  to  ninth  dorsal  segments  furnish  the  S3anpathetic  nerves  to 
the  intestinal  canal  and  to  the  abdominal  glands  (superior  splanchnic 
nerve);  tenth  to  twelfth  dorsal  segments  furnish  sympathetic  nerves 
to  the  testicles,  bladder,  and  rectum  (inferior  splanchnic  nerve,  internal 
spermatic  plexus,  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexus). 


£nwffe, 


tfikfUitflUfUxtrgdi, 


Fig.  464. — DiagTBin  of  a  oerebronuelear 
(eutaneous)  reflex  to  iUustrate  the  conneo- 
tion  between  ^ort  (segmental)  and  long  re- 
flex tracts. 

In  this  diagram  onhr  the  cerebral  reflex 
arc  is  represented  completely.  But  the  nu- 
merous collaterals  (supplied  with  terminal 
twigs)  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  shortest 
(segmental)  circuit  and  to  the  cerebral  arc, 
numerous  spinal  lateral  circuits  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  shows  how  incoi* 
rect  it  is  to  speak  of  reflex  centers. 

This  figure  explains  at  the  same  time 
the  doctrine  of  reflex  stasis  in  transverse 
lesions  of  the  cord  which  was  discussed 
.  upon  p.  004.  It  explains  why,  beneath  the 
leeion,  a  reflex  stasis,  i.  r.,  mcrease,  and, 
later,  abnormality  of  the  reflexes,  and, 
finally,  patholo^c  reflexes,  would  result  from 
a  transverse  lesion  (c  d);  whereas,  if  the  le- 
sion be  at  a  6  in  Uie  brain,  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  any  reflfx  stasis,  because  of  the 
countless  paths  of  escape  for  the  sensory  irri- 
tation. Therefore,  a  destruction  of  the  cere- 
bral arc  is  much  more  apt  to  enfeeble  the  re- 
flexes. For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have 
omitted  any  representation  of  the  bilateral 
course  of  the  tmcts. 


Segmental  Localization  of  the  Reflexes.— By  the  diagrams 
of  the  motor  and  sensory  segmental  innervation  of  the  spinal  cord 
(Figs.  462,  463,  and  357-359),  the  reflexes  may  be  localized  at  the 
appropriate  segments.  Their  value  for  the  local  diagnosis  of  the  level 
of  a  cross-lesion  is  evident.  The  shortest  reflex  tracts  in  the  spinal 
cord  must  be  contained  in  that  portion  situated  between  the  entrance  of 
the  sensory  and  the  motor  roots  which  conduct  the  reflex  in  question. 
If  one  know  the  segment  which  receives  the  sensory  irritation  exciting 
the  reflex  and  the  segment  which  sends  out  the  motor  fibers  inner- 
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vating  the  reflex  movement,  then  between  the  two  must  be  situated  the 
shortest  intraspinal  reflex  tract.  This  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  the 
"reflex  center."  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  of  any  actual  reflex 
center,  for  we  have  learned  that  there  is  no  actual  transformation  of 
the  sensory  reflex  impulses  in  one  group  of  ganglion-cells  directly  to 
the  motor  Umb  of  the  so-called  reflex  arc.  At  most,  such  an  idea  can 
assist  our  conception  only  as  a  diagram  does.  In  reality,  the  reflex 
tracts  comprise  numerous  ganglion-cells  intercalated  one  after  the  other, 
as  well  as  manifold  lateral  connections.  (See  p.  990  et  seq.  for  the 
modem  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  reflexes.)  The  shortest  path  of  a 
reflex  lies  between  the  entrance  of  the  sensory  and  the  exit  of  the  motor 
root  of  the  reflex  arc ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  in  normal  cases  the 
reflex  always  proceeds  only  by  this  shortest  path.  On  the  contrar}', 
we  have  already  seen  upon  p.  993  et  seq.  that  an  upper  reflex  arc  reach- 
ing to  the  brain  must  ordinarily  be  innervated  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  shortest  path  can  be  exclusively  affected  only  in  interruptions 
of  spinal  cord  conduction  below  the  lesion,  as  a  result  of  reflex  stasis. 
Fig,  464  may  recall  this  conception  to  the  reader.  It  has  been  more 
minutely  explained  upon  p.  993.  Without  any  further  explanation  it  is 
evident  from  clinical  experience  with  hemiplegia  (p.  992)  that  only 
for  the  tendon  reflexes  does  the  interference  in  the  reflex  arc  normally 
occur  exclusively  by  the  shortest  way  (between  the  entrance  of  the 
sensory  and  the  exit  of  the  motor  roots).  Clinically,  these  shortest 
reflex  paths  are  important,  for,  as  shown  in  Fig.  464,  in  a  complete 
cross-lesion  of  their  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  the  reflexes  in  question 
must  be  lost,  because  naturally  all  longitudinal  accompanying  circuits 
are  interrupted  as  well.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  if  the  shortest  path  is  anatomically  intact,  the  reflex  in  question 
may  be  either  preserved  or  lost,  depending  upon  whether  the  reflex 
normally  proceeds  by  the  shortest  path  or  by  a  longer  path,  whether  the 
latter  is  free  or  interrupted,  and  whether  the  reflexes  are  diminished  by 
the  indirect  action  of  a  lesion  lying  farther  above,  which  causes  inhibition 
or  circulatory  disturbances,  or  (p.  990),  conversely,  reflex  stasis.  In 
other  words,  preservation  of  a  certain  reflex  shows  that  the  segment  of 
the  spinal  cord  uniting  its  motor  and  sensory  nerve-roots  must  still 
possess,  at  least,  partial  conductivity;  whereas  the  loss  of  such  a  reflex 
suggests  an  interruption  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  spinal  cord, 
although  it  does  not  in  any  way  prove  such  mterruption  with  certainty. 

Older  Views 

In  concluding  this  presentation  of  the  segmental  localization  of  the  qmul 
cord,  derived  from  the  most  recent  sources,  it  seems  necessaiy  to  include  in  the 
following  pages  the  most  essential  of  the  older  views  upon  this  topic.  The  fre- 
quent contradictions  which  exist  between  individual  views  prove  how  unsettled 
this  question  still  remains,  and  show  that  accurate  clinical  and  pathologico-anatomic 
examinations  will  not  only  supply  numerous  corrections,  but  will  extend  our  knowl- 
edge as  well.  These  findings,  especially  where  they  concern  the  reflexes  and  their 
relation  to  the  segments,  must  be  critically  examined  for  light  upon  the  genesis  of 
the  reflexes.  (See  pp.  990  and  993.)  Thus  far  the  comparison  of  the  conformity 
and  non-conformity  of  individual  views  has  been  the  on^r  method  of  judging  the 
accuracy  of  the  data.  In  the  discussion  certain  experiments  performed  upon  anunak 
are  not  excluded,  because  they  are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  criticism.  In  this  con- 
nection the  observations  made  by  Ferrier  and  Yeo  u{X)n  apes  by  irritating  the  motor 
nerve-roots  are  especiaUy  valuable,  particularly  because  many  other  experiments, 
especially  the  well-known  researches  of  Horsiey  and  Beevor  upon  the  cerebnJ 
cortex  (see  Figs.  425  and  426),  show  the  most  intunate  analogy  between  the  DerrooB 
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eystem  of  apes  and  that  of  man.    Even  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  plexuses  of  the 
extremities  must  be  taken  into  account,  and,  therefore,  finds  a  place  in  the  following: 

CLINICAL  DATA 

Localization  of  the  Functions  in  the  Different  SpinaUcord  Segments, — 

{From  Starr-Edinger^Bruns}) 


Segments. 


First  cervical 
nerve. 

Second  to 
tliird  cervi- 
cal nerves. 


Fourth  cervi- 
cal nerve. 


Fifth  cervical 
nerve. 


Motor  roots  for — 


"Reflex  centers"' 
for— 


Dilatation  of  the 
pupils  from  a 
sensory  stimula- 
tion of  the  neck 
(fourth  to  sev- 
enth cervical 
nerve). 


Sensory  roots  (cutane- 
ous innervation)  for — 


Neck  and  occiput. 


Neck, 

Upper       shoulder 

r^on, 
Outside  of  the  arm 

to  the  second  rib. 


Scapular       reflex    Posterior  aspect  of 


Sixth  cervical 
nerve. 


Seventh    cer- 
vical nerve. 


(futh  cervical 
nerve  to  first 
dorsal  nerve). 
Tendon  reflexes  of 
the  muscles  and 
tendons  about 
the  elbow-joint 
(fifth  to  sixth 
cervical  nerve). 

Extensor  reflexes 
of  the  arm  and 
forearm. 


Flexor  reflexes. 


the  shoulder  and 
ann. 

Outside  of  the  arm 
and  forearm. 


Small  muscles  of  the  neck, 
Sternocleidomastoid       and 

trapezius. 
Sternocleidomastoid, 
Trapezius, 
Scaleni  and   neck   muscles 

(complexus,  splenius,  lon- 

gus  colli). 
Complexus, 
Splenius,  longus  colli, 
Levator  scapuke, 
Diaphragm  (phrenic  nerve). 
Supra-  and  infraspinati, 
Deltoid, 

Biceps  and  coracobrachialis. 
Supinator  longus, 
Rhomboidei. 

Diaphragm  (phrenic  nerve). 
Deltoid, 

Biceps,  brachialis  anticus, 
Coracobrachialis, 
Supinator  longus  and  brevis, 
PectoraUs  major  (pars  cla- 

vicularis), 
Serratus  magnus, 
Rhomboidei, 
Teres  minor, 
Latissimus  dorsi. 
Biceps, 

Bracnialis  anticus, 
Pectoralis  major  (pars  clav- 

icularis), 
Serratus  anticus  major. 
Triceps, 
Extensors  of  the  hand  and 

fingers, 
Pronators. 

Long  head  of  the  triceps, 
Extensors  of  the  hand  and 

finger, 
Flexors  and  pronators  of  the 

hand, 
Pectoralis  major  (pars  cos- 

talis), 
j  Subscapularis, 
!  Latissimus  dorsi, 
1  Teres  major. 

^  Starr  collected  the  older  data  from  the  clinical  examinations  of  localized  spinal- 
cord  lesions,  which  are  recorded  as  late  as  1888. 

2  This  expression  (see  p.  1 152  et  seq.  and  Fig.  464)  is  incorrect,  and  signifies  here 
merely  the  shortest  reflex  arc,  and,  therefore,  that  segment  of  the  cord  which  includes 
the  sensory  and  motor  roots  of  the  reflex  in  question. 

73 


Outside  of  the  fore- 
arm. 


Radial  area  of  the 
hand  and  part  of 
the  median  area. 
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Localization  of  the  Functions,  etc. — (Contintied.) 


Secments. 


Eighth      cer- 
vical nerve. 


First      dorsal 
nerve. 


Second  to 
twelfth  dor- 
sal nerve. 


First    lumbar 
nerve. 


Second    lum- 
bar nerve. 


Third  lumbar 
nerve. 


Fourth    liun- 
bar  nerve. 


Fifth    lumbar 
nerve. 


Motor  roots  foi 


Flexors   of   the   band   and 

fiujKers, 
SmaU  muscles  of  the  hand. 


Extensors  of  the  thumb, 
Small  muscles  of  hand. 
Muscles  of  ball  of  thiunb  and 
little  finger. 


Back  muscles, 
Abdominal  muscles. 


First  to  sec- 
ond sacral 
nerves. 

Third  to  fifth 
sacral 
nerves. 


Abdominal  muscles, 

Psoas, 

Sartorius. 

Psoas, 

Sartorius, 

Flexors  of  the  knee 

(Remak?), 
Quadriceps  femoris. 
Quadriceps  femoris, 
Psoas  and  pectineus,^ 
Inward  rotators  of  the  thigh, 
Abductors  of  the  thigh. 
Adductors  and  abductors  of 

the  thigh. 
Tibialis  anticus, 
Peroneus  longus, 
Flexors  of  the  knees  (Fei^ 

rier?). 

External  rotators  of  the  hip. 
Flexors  of  the  knees 

(Ferrier?), 
Flexors  of  the  foot, 
Extensors  of  the  toes, 
Peronei. 

Flexors  of  toes  and  foot. 
Small  muscles  of  feet, 
Peronei. 

Perineal  miiscles. 


Rcflex  centers    for—    ^^  iniervatioiij  for- 


Dilator  of  the  pu-  ; 
pil  and  smooth 
muscles    of    the 
orbit,  with  first 
dorsal  nerve. 

Dilator  of  the  pu- 
pil and  smooth 
muscles  of  the 
orbit  in  conjunc- 
tion with  eighth 
cervical  nerve. 

Abdominal  re- 
flexes in  the 
fourth  to  elev- 
enth dorsal 


ments;  accord- 
ing to  Dinkier, 
in  the  ninth  to 
twelfth  dorsal 
segments.^ 
Cremaster  reflex. 


Cremaster  reflex. 

Patellar  tendon 
reflex  (second  to 
fourth  lumbar 
nerve). 

Patellar  tendon 
reflex  (second  to 
fourth  lumbar 
nerve). 

Patellar  tendon 
reflex  (second  to 
fourth  lumbar 
nervie). 

Gluteal  reflex 
(fourth  to  fifth 
lumbar  nerve). 

Gluteal  reflex 
(fourth  to  fifth 
lumbar  nerve). 


Plantar  reflex. 
Bladder  and  rectal 
center  (Sarbo). 

Achilles  tendon 
reflex.  Bladder 
and  rectal  cen- 
ter. 


Median  area. 
Ulnar  area. 


Ulnar  area. 


Skin  of  the  bieftst, 
back,  abdomen, 
and  upper  gbiteil 
region. 


Skin  of  the  pobic 
region,  anterior 
simace  of  the 
scrotum. 

Outside  of  the  i# 
r^on. 


Anterior  and  inner 
side  of  the  hq)  re- 
gion. 

Inner  side  of  the 
hipandlegAsfftf 

as  the  ankle. 
Inner  side  of  the 
foot. 


Posterior  side  of 
the  hip,  of  the 
thigh,  and  ei- 
temal  part  of 
the  foot. 

Posterior  side  of 
the  thigh,  out- 
side of  the  ksg 
and  foot. 

Posterior  aide  of 
the  scrotum, 

Perineum,  ann^ 
sacral  r^;io&' 


^  ^  In  regard  to  local  diagnosis  these  data  must  be  accepted  with  reserve,  becftOK 
it  is  manifest  that  they  refer  merely  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal segments  of  the  lowest  reflex  arc,  and  because,  as  the  abolition  of  the  abdtan- 
inal  reflex  on  the  paralyzed  side  in  cerebral  hemiplegia  indicates,  the  abdomiDii 
reflex  arc  normally  includes  the  brain. 
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W.  Thobum  *  has  independently  obtained  results  that  are  similar  to 
but  not  in  complete  accord  with  those  of  Kocher. 


Cervical  nerves; 
Fourth 
Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 
Eighth. 
Dorsal  nerves: 
Firet. 


BRAcmAL  Plexus  (Motor  Innervation) 

Supra-  and  infraspinatus,  teres  minor  (?). 

Biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  deltoid,  supinator  longus,  supinator 

brevis. 
Subscapularis,  pronators,  teres  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoraiis 

major,  triceps,  serratus  major. 
Extensors  of  tne  wrist. 
Flexors  of  the  wrist. 

Small  muscles  of  the  hand. 


Lumbar  nerves: 
First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 
Fifth. 


Sacral  nerves: 
First. 


Lumbosacral 
Motor  Distribution. 

(7) 

(?) 

Sartorius, 

Adductors, 

Flexors  of  the  thigh. 

Extensors  of  the  knee, 

Abductors  of  the  thigh. 

Flexors  of  the  leg. 


Plexus 

Sensory  Distribution. 

The  iliohypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal 

nerves. 
External  (?)  and  upper  region  of  the 

thigh. 
Anterior  surface  of  the  thi^h,  below 

the  region  supplied  by  the  second 

lumb^  nerve. 
Anterior  and  inner  surface  of  the 

thigh. 
Posterior  side  of  the  thigh,  except 

the    territoiy    supplied    by    the 

sacral  roots. 


Second 


.  1, 


Third. 
Fourth. 


Calf  muscles, 
Gluteal  muscles. 
Peroneal  muscles, 
Dorsal    flexors    of    the 

ankle-joint. 
Small    muscles    of    the 

foot. 

Nervi  erigentes,  \  Perineum,  external  genitals. 

Perineal  muscles.  / 

Bladder  and  rectum.  Posterior  surface  of  the  thigh. 


Narrow  strip  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  thigh  and  leg,  sole  of 
foot. 

A  part  of  the  dorsmn  of  the  foot. 


Dinkler's'  observations,  made  in  Erb's  clinic,  upon  the  localization  of  the 
abdominal  reflexes,  should  be  mentioned.  He  found  that  the  abdominal  reflexes 
have  their  shortest  circuit  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  dorsal  cord,  that  the  middle 
and  lower  abdominal  reflexes  (p.  988)  belong  to  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
intercostal  nerves  and  their  corresponding  spinal  segments,  while  the  upper  abdominal 
reflex  is  limited  to  the  tract  of  the  ninth  and  possibly,  also,  of  the  eighth  dorsal 
nerves.  This  tallies  with  the  segmental  localization  of  the  corresponding  cutaneous 
areas.  (See  Fig.  457,  p.  1145.)  Still,  these  statements  apply  only  to  the  shortest 
circuit  of  the  reflex  arc  and  do  not  exclude  the  longer  reflex  arcs  reaching  further  up 
through  the  affected  sections  which  have  been  shown  at  autopsy  and  in  cerebral 
hemiplegia.     (See  foot-note,  p.  1 154.) 

For  the  local  dia^osis  of  lesions  of  the  cervical  cord  the  reader  should  consult 
Kraus's  article  (from  Kahler's  Clinic),  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1891,  vol.  xviii,  p.  343.  In 
conformity  with  Frftulein  Klumpke's  experiments  on  animals,  he  found  that  in  man 
the  sympathetic  oculopupillaiy  fibers,  whose  paralysis  causes  myosis  and  retraction 
of  the  globe  with  sympathetic  ptosis  (Paralysis  of  MiiUer's  Smooth  Orbital  Muscle, 
see  p.  1046),  leave  the  spinal  cord  with  the  motor  root  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve.  These 
are  the  fibers  which  connect  the  principal  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  with  the  so-called 
ciliospinal  center  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  latter  was  localized  by  Budge  between  the 
sixth  cervical  and  the  second  dorsal  segments.     Kraus's  statements  coincide  with 


^  A  Contribution  to  the  Suigery  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  London,- 1889. 
2  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1892,  vol.  ii,  p.  325. 
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Gowers  gives  the  following  table:  ^ 


Motor  functions.    Nervee. 


Motor  functions.       Nerves 


Sternomas- 
toid,  upper 
neck  mus- 
cles, upper 
part  of  tra- 
pezius. 


i 


C  n  Small    rotators    of 
\    head,' 
2  J  Depressors  of  hyoid. 

Levator  a  n  g  u  1  i 
scapuke. 

Diaphragm. 


5  I 


f 


Lower     neck 
muscles, 
middle  part- 
of  trapezius. 


6 


I 


Serratus, 
Flexors      of 

elbow, 
Supinators. 


Extensors  of  wrist 
and  fingers. 


D  U 


1  [Extensors  of  elbow, 
I  Flexors  of  wrist  and 
-I   fingers, 
Pronators. 


Muscles  of  hand. 


Lower  part  of 
trapezius        I 
ana     dorsal  ' 
muscles. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

L  1 


Intercostal  muscles.! 


Abdominal  mus- 
cles. 


Lumbar  mus-  ! 
cles.  -{ 


Peroneus  I. 
Flexors  of 
ankle,  ex- ' 
tensors  of 
ankle. 


I    .1 


2  \  |Cremaster, 
Q  i  jFlexors  of  hip. 

[  lExtensors  of  knee, 
^  I  Adductors  of  hip, 

1  lExtensors  and  ab- 


S  1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
Co, 


ductors  of  hip. 
Flexors  of  knee. 


Small    muscles    of 

foot. 
Perineal   and    anal 

muscles. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 

7< 


Sensory  functions. 


Reflex. 


1 

Scalp,  ,  2 

Neck  and  upper, 
part  of  chest.       3 


V  Shoulder. 


J 


5 
6 


8 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Ann,  outer  side. 

Radial     side     of 
j      forearm    a  n  di 
I      hand,  thumb. 
[Arm,     inner     side, 

I  ulnar  side  of  fore-i      i  scapular, 
arm    and    hand,|      [^^«»i~*" 

tit>s  of  fingers.  | 

Front   of   tho-   8 
rax. 


IJ 

i-  1 2 

)  Ensiform         ]:  ^ 

)    ^^^'  5    Epi-. 

Abdomen  6  |  gastnc. 

(Umbilicus  10).    7  I 

81 
'  9 
10  I  Abdom- 


31 
I 
4 


)■ 


inal. 


J 


(Buttock,  upper ,, o 
part.  I  ,  I 

Hip  and  scrotum.  Cr&- 

2  ^  master. 

Knee- 
jerk. 


I  Thigh  j 


f  Outer  side. 

I 
Front.         ' 


3^ 
4, 


5j 


I  [  Inner  side.     5 

iLeg,  inner  side. 


1  ^  |Buttock,lowerpart.' 


1, 

2  !  Back  of  thigh. 
HLee  T  except 

!  land  -j  inner 

3  j  Ifoot  I  part. 


1 


O 


1  « 


1< 

2 


4l 
i 


Co. 


Perineum  and  anus.    3 

Skin  of  coccyx  and    4 
anus. 

5 


PlanUr. 


Co, 


*  Handbook  of  Ner\'ous  Diseases,  vol.  i,  p.  252. 

2  Especially  the  obliquus  capitis  inferior,  which  turns  the  head  to  the  same  sidft 
^Autlior. 
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L.  Jakobsohn's^  anatomicopathologic  findings  in  man.  This  writer  found  the  lateral 
horn  corresponding  to  the  first  dorsal  segment  diseased  in  a  lesion  of  tlie  oculo- 
pupillary  sympathetic  fibers. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

Ferrier  and  Yeo,'  in  irritation  experiments  upon  apes,  obtained  the  follow- 
ing results  in  reference  to  the  assignment  of  individual  muscles  to  the  motor-nerve 
roots: 

Motor  Roots  op  the  Brachial  Plexus  (after  Ferrier  and  Yeo). 

Fourth  Cervical  Nerve. — Deltoid,  rhomboids,  supra-  and  infraspinatus,  teres 
minor,  brachialis  anticus,  supinator  longus,  extensors  of  the  hand  and  fingers, 
diaphragm. 

Fifm  Cervical  Nerve. — Deltoid  (clavicular  portion),  biceps,  brachialis  anticus, 
serratus  anticus  major,  supinator  longus,  extensors  of  the  hands  and  fingers. 

Sixth  Cervical  Nerve. — Latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  major,  serratus  magnus, 
pronators,  flexors  of  the  wrist  (?),  triceps. 

Seventh  Cervical  Nerve. — ^Teres  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  subscapularis,  pectoralis 
major,  flexors  of  the  hand  and  finsers  (median),  triceps. 

Eighth  Cervical  Nerve. — Long  flexors,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  small  muscles  of  hand, 
extensors  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  long  head  of  the  triceps,  piectorahs  major  (?). 

First  Dorsal  Nerve. — Small  muscles  of  the  hand. 

Motor  Roots  op  the  Lxtmbosacral  Plexus  (after  Ferrier  and  Yeo). 

Third  Lumbar  Nerve. — Psoas,  sartorius,  adductors,  extenso*  cruris. 

Fourth  Lumbar  Nerve. — Extensors  of  the  thigh,  extensor  cruris,  peroneus  longus, 
adductors. 

Fifth  Lumbar  Nerve. — Flexors  and  extensors  of  the  toes,  tibial  muscles,  calf 
muscles,  peroneal  muscles,  external  rotators  of  the  thigh,  flexors  of  the  leg  (biceps, 
semitendmosus,  etc.). 

First  Sacral  Nerve. — Calf  muscles,  flexors  of  the  leg,  flexor  hallucis  longus, 
small  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Second  Sacral  Nerve. — Small  muscles  of  the  foot. 

Dastre  and  Morat  found,  in  experimenting  upon  animals,  that  most  of  the  vaso- 
motor and  sweat-secretory  fibers  for  the  face  first  leave  the  cord  with  the  second  to 
sixth  dorsal  nerves. 

Additional  experimental  results  worth  mentioning  are  those  obtained  by  Naw- 
rocki  and  Skabitschewsky  up>on  the  origin  of  the  motor  and  sensory  fibers  for  the 
bladder  of  the  cat.  They  foimd  that  the  motor  nerves  of  the  bladder  leave  the 
spinal  cord  by  two  paths — an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  upper  leads  to  the  vesical 
plexus  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  anterior  lumbar  roots;  the  lower  from  the  second 
and  third  anterior  sacral  roots.  The  sensory  fibers  are  partly  sympathetic,  partly 
cerebrospinal,  in  oriein;  the  former  are  contained  exclusively  m  the  hypogastnc 
nerve,  the  latter  in  the  four  upper  posterior  sacral  roots.  (See  also  L.  fi.  Muller's 
data  on  p.  1 167  et  seq.) 

Rossolimo  found  in  dogs  that  the  center  for  the  anal  reflex  (p.  988)  was  situated 
in  the  region  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 

PURELY  ANATOMIC  DATA 

Herringham^  obtained  the  following  results  in  regard  to  motor  innervation 
from  purely  anatomic  researches  upon  the  course  of  the  individual  motor  nerve- 
roots  through  the  brachial  plexus: 

Fifth  Cervical  Root. — Biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  subscapularis,  deltoid. 

Sixth  Cervical  Root. — Pectoralis  major,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  pronator 
teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  thenar  muscles,  subscapularis,  teres  major,  deltoid,  supi- 
nator longus  and  brevis,  extensor  carpi  radialis,  longior  and  brevior. 

Seventh  Cervical  Root. — Pectoralis  major  and  minor,  coracobrachiaUs,  flexor 
sublimis,  latissimus  dorsi,  triceps,  radialis  extemus,  longus  and  brevis. 

«  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1899,  vol.  xxxvii. 

2  Brain,  1882,  vol.  iv,  p.  226. 

8  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  1886,  No.  243,  p.  225. 
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',  fleior  BubllmU,  htuaimiu 


Eighth  Cervical  Boot. — Pectoralis  major  and  n 
dorai,  triceps. 

First  Dortal  Rbol. — Pectoralia  major  and  minor. 

At  all  events,  we  have  anatomic  examinatious  to  thank  for  the  knowledge 
that  the  phrenic  nerve,  to  a  large  extent,  derives  its  fibers  from  the  /ourlh  oufiir 


a.  MS.— nnus  bnubulis:  IV.  V,  Yl.  Vll,  VUf.  I,  Ant 
nerve*  and  of  thefintdorsal  nerve.     Of  the  bnnidiMe] 


Lesoer  intenal  eijImMtni! 

«  of  the  fi"  to™* 


__      . — _..  ...  ..   ..'.  Vll,  riir.  /.  Anterior  br»iicb«  of  the  fi"  to" 

irvea  and  of  thefintdorsal  nerve.     Of  the  bianidiMezUDdiDBBDteiiiHli'.aily  w  ™ 

isenled  (alter  Gegenbaur). 


cervical  root,  and  sometimes  a  part  from  the  third  and  fifth;  the  oeeipHalii i^'" 
derives  its  fibere  from  the  second,  the  occipitalis  minor  fiota  the  first,  second.  M" 
third,  and  the  auricularit  magnus  from  the  third  and  fourth  semory  cervical  f«"f- 
The  annexed  figures  (465  and  466)  and  Gegenbaur's  Lehrbueh  der  ^boM«i* 
may  be  consulted  for  a  general  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  plexuses  for  the  eitW" 
ties,  and  their  subdivisions  into  the  periphemi  nerves. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LUMBOSACRAL  CORD 


IliohypnKHalHe  nt 
ILkvinguiiial  ni 


Extcnul  cutaneous 
Genitoeruml  (lumbo-inguin- 


LumboAaoT^  cord 
Superior  (lutnl 


lotenial  popliu 


[e  (Alter  G*geab«ur). 


(e)  TopoKtaphy  of  the  LumboBacral  Cord,  of  fbe  Coaui  Termtn»ll«,  and  of  tbe 
Cauda  Equina 


conus  tcrmioalis,  it  is  very  essential  to  possets  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  topographic 
relations  of  this  region  and  especially  of  the  situation  of  the  points  of  origin  of^  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  from  the  cord,  as  compared  with  the  vertebne  or  the 
points  of  exit  of  the  nen'e-roots  from  the  spinal-cord  canal.  The  following  plates 
will  serve  for  orientation. 

The  limits  of  the  conus  terminalis  have  not  yet  been  very  sharply  defined. 
Baymond  puts  its  upper  borders  sufficiently  high  to  include  the  centers  or  the 
medullary  origins  of  the  last  three  sacral  nen'ea.  Such  delimitation  conforms 
both  witn  the  requirements  of  descriptive  anatomy,  i.  e.,  with  the  boundarks  of 
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the  actual  wedge-sbaped  terminal  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  with  those  i^  dinietl 
experience,  {.  «.,  the  clinical  picture  of  a  lesion  ol  the  second  lumbar  verteb[&.>  U 
lesions  of  the  conus  terminals,  both  motiUtv  and  sensibilitj'  of  the  tower  extremttwi 
are  piactically  intact,  but  the  functions  ot  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  disturbed,  and 
there  is  an  anesthesia  of  the  perineum,  the  inferior  gluteal  region,  and  of  &  zone  upoo 
the  back  of  the  thigh,  which  is  eupplied  by  the  posterior  femoml  cutaneous  nerrr. 
This  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  the  top<^raphy  of  sensibility  disturbum 
pictured  upon  p.  1144.  A  lesion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cauda  equina  will,  of  enunr, 
produce  a  similar  clinical  picture. 

Fig.  468  shows,  aceoraing  to  Schultze,  that  the  clinical  picture  of  still  higicr 
lesions  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  cord  may  be  simulated  by  lesions  of  the  eunU 
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end  of  the  vert^bnJ  column  and  its  toposiaphis  nUtira 

1  lflrm5!role'"'B*tw'eeQ°il  ar-"  ■'--  -°"    "'  -^     -    "i-T*.-- 
la  powes.     The  upper  hori 

ctigtna  of  ihe  sep*i 


lUl  lines  "in diou'tbe  hsii^te  at  «£^ 


equina.  It  is  quite  plain  from  the  drawii^  that  the  lesion  A,  at  the  most  inferior 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  lesion  B,  at  the  height  of  the  third  lumbar  ver- 
tebn,  which  injures  the  cauda  equina,  will  produce  we  same  motor  and  Benaoiy 
disturbances  of  the  sciatic  region  and  will  not  involve  the  crural  and  obtuntor 
region  (second  to  fourth).    A  liypereatheria  ot  the  crural  region,  or  a  very  dgbl 

'  A  Schiff  (from  Schrfttler'e  CUnic),  A  Case  ot  Hematomyelia  ot  the  Conus  tw 
minalis,  Zelt.  f.  klin,  Med.,  1896,  vol.  xxx,  p.  87. 

'Raymond,  Surles  afTectionsde  la  queue  decbeval,  Nouvelk  inconogisphie  deU 

SalpetriSre,  1895,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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■nitiatoiy  involvement  of  it,  nu,;^  occur  in  either  case,  because  the  lesion  A  (repre- 
sented by  shading)  affects  the  spinal  cord  itself  above  the  origin  of  the  crural  fibers, 
whereas  the  lesion  B  involves  the  same  fibers  laterally  and  lower  down  at  the  height 
of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 
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Pig.  468.— Topogr«phy  of  the  cauds  equina,  ahawing  ite  relation  lo  the  vorteb™!  oolumn  »nd 
to  lbs  lower  end  of  the  spinal  mrd  l)  natural  site).  SchultH  giv«  (be  (oUowiug  explanation: 
"Th«  lower  endoC  the  tumbur  enlargement  ia  found  at  the  level  oF  the  Gnt  lumbar  venebra; 
the  third  lumbar  nerve  (heavy  blatk  line),  with  ita  crural  and  oblarator  fiber?,  arisBB  at  different 
leveli  (the  right  aide  is  here  indicated  lower  than  the  left);  ae  indicated,  in  the  upper  part  cf  the 
lumbar  enlargement,  according  toCerlach.  between  the  spinal  proceasea  ol  the  eleventh  and  twelfth' 
dona]  verlebrc.  a  height  wh^h,  aeeording  to  the  origind  inveKtigalionii  of  SchieSeniecker.  corre- 

EaiB  to  (be  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  darsd  verlebni  '■  (after  Schultie  and  Schieffer- 
ker>).     The  poaition  of  the  eoDua  terminalia  ia  higher  here  than  in  Fig.  467. 

'  On  account  of  the  oblique  downward  direction  of  the  spinous  process. 
'  Schultie,  Zur  Differentialdiagnose  der  Verietzungen  der  Cauda  equina  und  der 
Leudcnanschwellung,  Deut.  Zeit.  f,  Ni^rvenheilk.,  1894,  vol.  v,  p.  247, 
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4.  THE  VESICAL  AND  RECTAL  FUNCTIONS 

The  Mcchanlitn  of  the  Vesical  and  Rectal  Ftmctiooi  onder  Phyitolocic  and  Pallio- 

logic  Gmdltlooi 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  vesical  and  rectal  disturbances 
occurring  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  since  our  knowledge  of 
the  physiologic  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  still  quite 
incomplete  and  contains  much  that  is  hypothetic.  In  studying  this 
subject  we  are  confronted  by  a  special  difficulty,  because  the  old  teach- 
ing that  the  central  mechanism  for  the  vesicaJ  and  rectal  functions  is 
situated  in  the  spinal  cord  has  been  overthrown.  The  prevailing 
opinion  at  present,  based  upon  the  work  of  Goltz,  Freusberg,  Ewald/ 
and  particidarly  upon  the  recent  work  of  L.  R.  MiiUer,*  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  central  mechanism  for  the  vesical  and  rectal  functions  is 
situated  in  the  sympathetic  system.  Since  this  question  has  not  been 
absolutely  decided,  but  requires  further  investigation  (which  may  show 
that  both  conceptions  possibly  contain  a  portion  of  the  truth) ,  the  author 
feels  bound  to  give,  first,  the  old,  and  then  the  newer,  teaching,  and  to 
conclude  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining  the  two 
theories.     (See  p.  1 169.) 

I.  The  Old  Conception  of  the  Vesical  and  Rectal  Functions, 
In  which  the  Central  Mechanism  was  Supposed  to  be  in  the  Spinal 
Cord. — The  Physiologic  Mechanism  of  the  Vesical  Functions. — ^The 
following  diagram  of  the  innervation  of  the  bladder  (Fig.  469)  should 
be  of  assistance  in  comprehending  the  clinical  features  of  the  question. 

Bl  represents  the  bladder.  The  detrusor  muscle  is  represented  by  a 
thick  line,  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  dotted  line.  The  voluntary 
sphincter,  which  is  composed  of  the  different  voluntary  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  urethra'  (Krause's  musculus  urethralis)  is  represented  by 
two  circular  cross-sections  at  both  sides  of  the  bladder  orifice,  6'. 

The  points  a,  6,  c,  represent  the  so-called  bladder  centers,  as  they 
have  been  thus  far  usually  conceived. 

a  corresponds  to  a  sensory  cell,  or,  better  expressed,  a  cell  in  con- 
nection with  the  sensory  terminal  arborizations  of  the  tractate  a';  b 
represents  a  motor  cell  for  the  sphincter;  c  represents  a  motor  cell  for 
the  detrusor,  a  should  be  conceived  to  be  connected  with  the  mucous 
membrane  by  means  of  the  sensory  tract  a  to  a';  6  with  the  sphincter 
by  the  motor  tract  6  to  6';  and  c  with  the  detrusor  by  the  motor  tract 
c  to  c'. 

The  normal  bladder  reflex  takes  place  in  this  way:  When  the  blad- 
der fills,  the  mucous  membrane  stimulates  the  tract  a'  to  o.  From  a 
the  stimulation  proceeds  to  the  sphincter  center  6,  and  from  there,  in 
the  form  of  a  tonic  innervation,  to  the  sphincter,  6',  which  then  shuts 
the  bladder  more  powerfully.  When  the  filling  increases  still  further, 
until  a  certain  degree  of  distention  is  reached,  a  more  intense  stimula- 
tion a'  to  a  proceeds  from  a  even  to  c,  and  finally  causes  a  contraction 
of  the  detrusor.  The  bladder  will  then  be  emptied.  The  normal  blad- 
der reflex,  therefore,  consists  of  two  acts:  the  closing  reflex  and  the 
emptying  reflex.     We  have  included  in  our  diagram  the  longitudinal 

*  PflQger's  Arch.,  vols,  viii,  ix,  Ixiii. 
2  Sicit.  f.  Nervcnheilk.,  vol.  xxi,  parts  1  and  2. 

^The  so-called  ''smooth  sphincter"  probably  plays  no  important  phyaiologie 
function. 
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tracts,  which  have  an  influence  upon  emptying  the  bladder;  they  have 
been  demonstrated  both  physiologically  and  clinically,  ascending  and 
descending  within  the  spinal  cord.     They  are: 

1.  The  tract  a  to  A,  a  sensory  tract  leading  to  the  brain,  which 
informs  us  how  full  the  bladder  is. 

2.  The  tract  B  b  b\  subserving  the  voluntary  innervation  of  the 
sphincter.  As  we  cannot  voluntarily  innervate  the  detrusor,  it  prob- 
ably does  not  possess  an  analogous  tract. 


I 


Amik.  ^iirtee. 
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Fig.  460. — Scheme  for  the  physiologic  mechanism  of  the  bladder  functions. 

3.  The  tract  /?  to  6,  which  inhibits  the  tonus  of  the  sphincter.  Since 
there  is  no  voluntary  detrusor  tract,  ^  b  presides  over  the  voluntary 
emptying  of  the  bladder. 

4.  The  tract  D  to  d,  inserted  upon  the  left  of  the  annexed  diagram, 
comes  from  the  brain  and  innervates  the  abdominal  muscles  concerned 
in  straining  movements,  therefore,  assisting  in  forced  volimtary  empty- 
ing. 

Voluntar3r  emptying  of  the  bladder  takes  place  normally  by  means 
of  these  longitudinal  tracts.     For,  after  we  have  become  cognizant  of 
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the  bladder  distention  and  of  the  necessity  for  emptying  it  by  zneaos  of 
the  tract  o!  to  a,  we  voluntarily  relax  the  sphincter  by  an  innervation 
along  B  b  h'.  This  gives  free  scope  to  the  reflex  innervation  of  the 
detrusor  by  the  path  a'  a  c  c'.  Under  some  circumstances,  when 
urination  is  urgent,  abdominal  pressure  is  called  in  to  assist  by  way  of 
the  tract  D  d. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  longitudinal  tracts,  both 
sensory  and  motor,  are  bilateral,^  and  that  their  radiations  on  each  side 
are  in  connection  with  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  One  hemisphere 
would,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the  voluntary  function  (both 
sensory  and  motor)  of  the  bladder  (as  in  the  case  of  the  eye  muscles, 
p.  1041,  Fig.  403). 

A  Brief  Gmsideration  of  the  Behavior   of    the  Bladder  FfflictloQ   In  Variocfl 

of   the  Nervous  Syitem 


Functions  of  the  Bladder  in  Cerebral  Affections, — Since  ordinarily  only 
one  hemisphere  is  involved  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and,  therefore, 
not  all  the  fibers  passing  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord  are  injured, 
and  since  the  long  tracts  to  the  bladder  are  bilateral,  ledons  of  the 
long  tracts  usually  do  not  produce  disturbances  of  the  bladder  in  cere- 
bral diseases,  except  from  affections  of  the  medulla  and  the  pons.  In 
the  latter  case,  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  bilateral  tracts, 
results  are  like  those  produced  by  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.     (See  below.) 

Bilateral  cerebral  lesions,  on  the  contrary,  may  lead  to  disturbances 
in  the  bladder  function,  especially  if  they  are  diffused.  This  is  because 
the  bladder  tracts  are  not  arranged  in  the  brain  compactly  in  a  bundle, 
but  seem  to  spread  cut  diffusely.  These  disturbances  are  ordinarily 
associated  with  disturbances  of  consciousness.  An  unconscious  person 
allows  his  urine  to  escape  because  he  has  no  will-power  and  no  sensation. 
He  is  obliged  to  trust  everything  to  the  reflexes.  The  bladder  reflex  may 
be  entirely  unaffected,  so  that  from  time  to  time  the  bladder  is  emptied 
quite  normally,  even  though  uncotisciously  and  involuntarily.  Quite 
severe  conditions  of  unconsciousness  may  lead  to  retention  of  the  urine, 
with  an  eventual  overflow  of  the  overfilled  bladder  (paradoxic  inconti- 
nence). These  cases  are  most  readily  explained,  as  in  spinal-cord 
affections  (see  below),  by  assuming  loss  of  inhibition  of  the  sphincter 
reflexes.  The  bladder  may  be  similarly  affected  by  brain  injur>'  in  any 
serious  illness,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Functions  of  the  Bladder  in  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  fol- 
lowing possibilities  are  conceivable : 

1.  The  bladder  center  itself  is  injured.  Both  the  sphincter  and  the 
detrusor  reflexes  are  lost.  The  bladder  behaves  like  a  mere  bag.  The 
urine  trickles  continually,  of  course,  only  after  the  bladder  has  been  more 
or  less  distended,  as  a  certain  pressure  of  the  urine  is  required  to  open 
the  urethra.  This  is  a  condition  of  incontinence,  wth  a  more  or  less 
marked  retention  (incontinence  of  the  distended  bladder,  incontinentia 
paradoxa) .  Sounding  by  means  of  a  catheter  proves  the  existence  of 
an  actual  bladder  paralysis.  The  opposition  of  the  sphincter  is  lost, 
and  the  contents  of  the  bladder  can  be  quite  easily  expressed  by  manual 
pressure  upon  the  lower  abdominal  region. 

^  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  our  diagram  shows  only  a  unilateral  arrangement  of 
the  tracts. 
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2.  The  bladder  center  is  intact,  the  lesion  is  located  above  the 
center,  and  only  the  long  tracts  which  lead  to  the  brain  are  injured. 
The  influence  of  volition  upon  emptying  the  bladder  will  be  more 
or  less  completely  lost.  If  the  injury  to  the  long  tracts  be  complete 
(and  this  is  the  usual  effect  of  any  pronounced  focal  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  everything  being  so  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  cross-section), 
the  patient  will  not  be  conscious  of  any  distention  of  the  bladder,  nor 
possess  any  voluntary  influence  over  it.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  at  least  the  reflex  activity  of  the  bladder  would  be  normal;  but 
this  is  only  rarely  true.  To  be  sure,  in  exceptional  cases  of  a  cross- 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  so-caUed  bladder  center,  patients 
(especially  children)  will  empty  the  full  bladder,  from  time  to  time,  in  a 
perfectly  normal  fashion  (pure  enuresis),  but  entirely  involuntarily. 
Perhaps  this  type  of  disturbance  occurs  only  in  the  less  complete  inter- 
ruptions of  conduction.  But  much  oftener  these  patients  suffer  from 
urinary  retention;  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more  distended;  the 
sphincter  finally  gives  way ;  and  the  urine  trickles  out.  Such  a  condition 
of  incontinence  with  an  overfilled  bladder  is  called  paradoxic  incon- 
tinence. The  distinctive  appearance  of  decided  retention,  which  is 
always  much  more  pronounced  in  these  cases  than  in  those  imder  the 
first  head,  is  to  be  explained  by  assuming  that  in  extensive  cross-lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  bladder  center,  the  tract  inhibiting  the 
sphincter  reflex  (fi  6,  Fig.  469,  p.  1163)  is  injured  as  weU  as  the  other 
long  tracts.  Analogous  to  the  increase  of  tendon  reflexes  usually  accom- 
panying these  cases,  the  tonus  of  the  sphincter  is  naturally  accentuated 
enough  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  detrusor,  and  retention  conse- 
quently ensues. 

3.  The  lesion  b  situated  below  the  bladder  center.  Since  both  sen- 
sory and  motor  fibers  for  the  bladder  run  down  from  the  bladder  center 
within  the  spinal  cord  for  a  short  distance  before  they  pass  out,  such  a 
focal  lesion  will  partially  interrupt  the  reflex  arc  of  the  bladder.  The 
effect  must,  therefore,  be  similar  to  that  of  a  lesion  of  the  bladder 
center  itself.  (See  1,  p.  1164.)  As  we  do  not  know  just  where  the 
motor  and  sensory  bladder  nerves  leave  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  below  this  spot,  an  area  in  the  spinal  cord  might  exist 
injury  of  which  would  not  affect  the  bladder  function  because  the 
bladder  nerves  would  already  have  left  the  spinal  cord.  Clinical  expe- 
rience, however,  points  to  the  improbability  of  such  a  supposition,  and 
the  diagram  (Fig.  463,  p.  1150),  representing  a  deep  exit  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  bladder,  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  accurate. 
The  statements  of  physiologists  in  regard  to  j)osition  of  the  "bladder 
center"  are  so  contradictory,  and  the  physiologic  methods  of  examining 
this  question  are  so  ambiguous,  that  we  must  provisionally  depend  upon 
clinical  experience.  The  latter  suggests  that  the  human  bladder  inner- 
vation is  represented  even  at  the  end  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Bladder  Functions  in  Peripheral  Affections  of  the  Bladder  Nerves. 
— ^The  function  of  the  bladder  is  rarely  disturbed  in  these  affections, 
possibly  because  the  relatively  short  course  of  these  nerves  renders  their 
power  of  conductivity  especially  favorable.  Still  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, in  regard  to  the  differential  diagnosis  between  poliomyelitis  and 
polyneuritis  that  bladder  disturbances  may  appear  in  the  latter.  In 
any  given  case  the  type  of  disturbance  can  be  easily  explained  by  con- 
sulting the  diagrams. 
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Another  Representation  of  the  Bladder  Functions, — ^The  preoedinc  duie;iam 
should  be  regarded  as  whoUy  theoretic.  It  depends  upon  the  unprov^  assump- 
tion of  a  circumscribed  bladder  function  in  the  spinal  cord.  (See  p.  1151  et  seq. 
for  arguments  against  such  a  theory.)  This  assumption  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder  (p.  1164,  No.  1)  has  been  proved,  both  expenmoit' 
ally  and  clinically,  to  occur  with  disturbances  in  the  territory  of  the  lowest  pan 
of  the  spinal  cord.  This  fact  may,  however,  be  perfectly  explained  in  another  way 
by  assuming  that  the  importance  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  cord  in  controlling 
bladder  functions  depends  upon  the  compact  arrangement  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
fibers  of  the  bladder  at  their  exit  there  from  the  spimsd  cord;  whereas,  higher  up,  tb^ 
perhaps  spread  out  diffusely  thiou^  a  laive  portion  of  the  longitudinal  and  ctosb- 
sections  of  the  cord.  Although,  without  doubt,  the  shortest  reflex  arc  (i.  e.,  the 
shortest  connection  between  the  sensory  and  motor  bladder  nerves)  is  localixed  in  the 

lowest  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  the  circuit  of  the  reflex  arc  from  reach- 
ing niffh  up  into  the  spinal  cord  (perhaps  even  to  the 
brain)?  The  pathologic  affections  of  the  bladder  func- 
tions can  be  explained  as  well,  and  perhaps  more  readily, 
by  Fig.  470  than  by  Fie.  469,  provided  that  we  make 
such  an  assumption  and  consider  the  mechanism  of  the 
bladder  fimctions  analogous  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
cutaneous  reflexes.  (S^  p.  993  and  Fig.  464,  p.  1151.) 
In  Fig.  470  we  need  to  assiune  only  that  the  r^x  arcs 
for  the  detrusor  reach  high  up  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  even 
as  high  as  the  brain;  whereas,  the  sphincter  reflex  takes 

Elace  principally  by  shorter  tracts  (in  the  lumbar  en- 
irgement).  This  conception  readily  explains  the  occur- 
rence of  retention  of  urme  (paradoxic  mcontinence)  in 
all  complete  cross-lesions  situated  above  the  lumbar  en- 
largement, for  the  detrusor  reflex  would  th^i  be  injured 
more  than  the  sphincter  reflex.  This  conception  does 
not  need  to  assiune  a  definite  center  to  explam  the  fact 
that  severer  bladder  disturbances  result  from  lesions  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement,  for,  according  to  this  assump- 
tion, a  lesion  here  affects  the  entire  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  bladder  innervation.  Again,  it  expUios 
most  readily  the  variations  of  the  less  t3rpical  bladder 
affections  in  which  the  bladder  fibers  for  the  different 
functions  must  be  assumed  to  be  variously  affect^;  for, 
when  we  represent  the  reflex  apparatus  of  the  bladder 
(as  in  Fig.  470)  distributed  through  the  entire  spinal  cord 
and  even  to  a  part  of  the  brain,  it  becomes  perfectly 
natural  to  conceive  that  the  bladder  mechanism  can  be 
injured  in  manifold  ways,  as  is  especially  the  case  in 
system  diseases  like  tabes. 

So  far  as  the  volimtary  control  of  the  bladder  is 
concerned.  Fig.  470  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  way 
as  Fig.  469,  and  should  be  completed  by  adding  the 
volimtary  tracts  for  the  closure  and  relaxation  of  the 
Fig.  470.— Scheane  of  blad-    sphincter,   as  well  as  those  innervating  the  muscles 
^Tfl«  a'rcs"""  ""^"^'    concerned  in  abdominal  stmining.        ^ 

We  might  add  that  the  principle  of  the  bladder 
innervation  is  not  influenced  by  assuming  in  both  Figs.  469  and  470  that  parts  of 
the  reflex  arc  run  in  sympathetic  tracts. 

Mechanism  of  Emptying  the  Rectum  under  Physiologic  and  Pathologic  Conditions.-' 
The  emptying  oi  the  rectum  is  accomplished  in  the  same  way  as  the  emptying  of 
the  bladder.  With  the  proper  changes,  what  has  been  said  about  the  latter  applies 
to  the  rectum.  The  old  conception  of  a  rectal  center  locadzed  in  the  lumbar  enlaiKe- 
ment  of  the  spinal  cord  (see  Fig.  469)  becomes  less  probable  when  we  assume  that  w 


^^> 


"ihhutelir 
fraet. 


*  The  theoiy  that  the  reflex  tracts  of  the  bladder  reach  up  into  the  brain  ^ 
with  the  fact  that  the  bladder  functions  are  not  necessarily  destroyed  by  focal  k^ions 
of  the  brain,  as  the  tracts  in  question  must  be  situated  bilaterally  in  the  brain,  while 
most  cerebral  lesions  only  affect  one  side.  Moreover,  the  exceptional  cases  where 
cerebral  lesions  do  affect  the  bladder  functions  are  most  easily  explained  by  this 
assumption. 
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reflex  arcs  of  the  rectum  (like  those  of  the  bladder  in  Fig.  470)  run  far  up  into  the 
spinal  cord,  and  perhaps  even  into  the  brain.  Either  theory  will  explain  (as  with  the 
bladder)  the  fact  that  lesions  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  cord  produce  an  actual  paral- 
ysis of  the  rectum;  whereas  lesions  higher  up  cause,  for  the  most  part,  a  decided 
retention  of  feces.  Clinically,  however,  the  picture  of  fecal  accumulation  caused 
bpr  paralysis  of  the  detrusor  reflex  or  by  increase  of  the  sphincter  tonus  can  be  altered 
if  the  peristalsis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gut,  which  is  not  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  spinal  cord,  be  sumcient  to  expel  the  fecal  masses  from  the  rectum  in  spite  of 
the  retention.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  picture  of  sphincter  paralysis  in  the  rectum 
may  be  modified  and  much  less  noticeable  if  the  fecal  masses  1;>e  hard  enough  to 
remain  in  the  rectum,  despite  a  weak  or  absent  closure  of  the  sphincter. 

II.  The  New  Theory  of  Sympathetic  Vesical,  Rectal,  and  Ejaculatory  Cen- 
ters (GoUz,  Fretisberg,  Ewald,  L,  R.  MuUer). — ^The  theory  of  the  spinal  localization 
of  the  vesical  and  rectal  centers  has  long  since  been  shaken  by  the  experiments  of 
Goltz,  Freusbeig,  and  Ewald. ^  These  writers  demonstrated  that  in  dogs,  after  the 
removal  of  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  presumably  contained  the 
vesical  and  rectal  centers,  the  primarily  disturbed  vesical  and  rectal  functions  became 
normal  after  a  time.  The  theory  of  the  spinal  localization  of  the  centers  for  the 
vesical,  rectal,  and  ejaculatoiy  functions  had  become  so  deeply  rooted  during  the  pre- 
ceding fifty  years,  however,  that  it  continued  to  dominate  pnysiolor ic,  as  well  as  clin- 
ical, teaching.  Since  L.  R.  Muller's  recent  important  experiments  ^  have  completely 
confirmed  those  of  Goltz 's  school  and  shown  that  the  centers  for  the  vesical  ana  rectal 
functions  and  for  the  male  sexual  act  are  situated  outside  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
sympathetic  system,  we  must  determine  to  what  extent  our  clinical  ideas  should  be 
revised. 

The  experimental  results  attained  by  MilUer  are  essentially  as  follows:  If 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  doe  be  divided  above  the  sacral  segments,  or  if  the  sacral 
segments  be  extirpated,  the  result  is  practically  the  same.  At  firet  there  is  reten- 
tion of  the  urine  and  of  the  feces.  The  bladder  may  be  mechanically  evacuated 
by  pressure,  and  if  this  be  hot  done  regularly,  the  bladder  overflows  (paradoxic 
incontinence).  After  a  time,  however,  this  urinaiy  and  fecal  retention  oisappeans 
and  is  replaced  by  periodic  evacuations  differing  from  the  normal  only  in  that 
they  are  mvoluntary.  Since  this  reestablishment  of  periodic  evacuations  occurs 
even  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  cord,  the  central  mechan- 
ism for  these  functions  evidently  must  be  situated  outside  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
sympathetic  system.  Experiments  in  reference  to  the  localization  of  the  sexual 
functions  in  male  dogs  led  to  similar  results.  After  the  extirpation  of  the  sacral 
and  of  a  great  portion  of  the  lumbar  cord,  the  dogs  are  capable  not  only  of  erection, 
but  also  of  ejaculation.  The  center  for  this  function  must,  consequently,  also  lie 
outside  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  these  experiments,  however,  the  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  necessarily  produces  certain  chai^^  of  the  functions.  Extirpation  of  the 
lowermost  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  simply  transverse  section,  is  followed  by  a 
complete  loss  of  the  influence  of  the  will  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  such  evacuation  becomes  purely  automatic,  as  may  easily  be  recognized 
from  the  behavior  of  the  animal.  The  animals  are,  of  course,  anesthetic  for  the  proc- 
ess of  evacuation.  Immediately  after  extirpation  of  the  sacral  cord  the  anus  gapes 
from  paralysis  of  the  striated  sphincter,  but  it  gradually  becomes  closed,  evidently 
as  a  result  of  the  vicarious  action  of  the  involuntary  musculature  of  the  internal 
sphincter.  The  striated  sphincter,  however,  remains  paralyzed,  and  the  anal 
reflex  (p.  988)  is  permanently  destroyed.  If  the  spinal  cora  be  simply  divided  above 
the  sacral  segment,  the  tonus  of  the  sphincter  and  the  anal  reflex  are  maintained;  in 
fact,  both  may  even  be  accentuated.  The  voluntary  perineal  muscles  which  assist 
in  the  voluntary  closure  of  the  bladder  are  possibly  affected  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  external  sphincter  of  the  anus,  although  Moiler  makes  no  definite  statements  in 
this  connection.  They  are  paralyzed  by  destruction  of  the  sacral  cord,  but  the 
closure  of  the  bladder  is  effected  vicariously  by  the  involuntary  sphincter.  The 
experimental  results  seem  to  indicate  that  reflex  erection  is  associated  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  sacral  cord,  but  that  psychic  erection 
is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  lower  dorsal  cord.  The  lower  sacral 
cord  consequently  seems  to  receive  the  sensory  fibers  from  the  penis,  and  to  give 
rise  to  the  genital  reflex,  while  the  centrifu^f  fibers  from  the  brain  to  the  sexual 
centere  evidently  leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lowermost  dorsal  segment.  Semen 
may  de  discharged  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  spinal 

*  Pflxiger's  Areh.,  vol.  viii,  ix,  and  Ixiii. 

2  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  vol.  xxi,  parts  1  and  2. 
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cord,  but  &  vizoroua  reflex  ejaculation  is  dependent  upon  ita  int^rity,  i 


% 


From  these  experimental  data  it  is  easy  to  asguine:  <i)  That  the  actual  centen 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  as  well  sa  those  for  erectioD  aad 
ejaculation,  are  situated  outside  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  sympathetic  aystan; 

(2)  that  motor  fibers  reach  this  sympathetic  apparatus  through  the  spinal  owd 
by  means  of  the  rami  communicantes,  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  segmenlA;  aod 

(3)  that  the  motor  fibers  for  the  striated  muscles  of  the  pelvic  floor,  which  effect 
the  voluntary  closure  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  aid  during  ejaculation,  abo  tbe 
motor  fibers  to  the  muscles  concerned  in  abdominal  etraiuiog,  arise  directly  fnnn  the 
spinal  cord,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sympathetic.  The  seosoiy  impuhe 
for  the  reflex  innervation  of  these  muscles  and  to  the  brain  are  necessarily  conduet«l 
by  the  spinal  cord.  According  to  this  conception,  the  only  part  played  by  the  niul 
cord  in  the  vesical  and  rectal  ftmctions  and  the  genital  re&x  is  the  conductioo  of  md- 
Boiy  impulses  to  the  brain  and  of  voluntai;  ceiebml  impulses  Tor  the  innervaUoaawi 


H31>og>«trio  |d«nis 
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Fig,  471, — Diacnin  ol  th«  cectsi  and  vMical  innervation  (aeoordinc  to  UoOer). 

relaxation  of  the  striated  vesical  and  rectal  sphincters,  for  the  innervatioD  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  abdominal  straining,  and  for  the  reflex  influence  upon  these 

voluntary  muscles.      The  actual  bladder  and  rectal  reflexes  may  be  a "  '"' 

autonomously  by  the  sympathetic,  without  the  aid  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Supported  by  his  own  investigations,  as  well  ae  by  those  of  R<>hfisch,>  MODer 
completely  repucliatea  the  old  theory  of  the  spinal  centers  for  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  ejaculation,  and  constructa  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  471  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  clinical  Bymptoma  in  patients  with  afTections  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  whidi 
only  the  sympathetic  plexus  is  to  bp  regarded  as  a  central  mechanism. 

According  to  this  new  theory,  the  clinicol  symptoms  in  the  human  subject  aie 
easily  explained  if  we  assume,  with  Miiller,  that  in  all  destructive  lesiaos  of  tie 
spinal  cord,  whether  th^  involve  the  sacral,  the  lumbar,  or  higher  rpgions,  the 
primary  disturbance  is  always  urinary  and  fecal  retention,  foUowei?  '  '  ~" 

incontinence,  that  typical  periodic  evacuations  are  always  establis 

'  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  clxi. 
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that  permanent  disturbances  in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  like  the  initial  letention 
and  paradoxic  incontinence,  are  due  simply  to  the  absence  of  sensation  as  well 
as  of  the  voluntary  components  of  evacuation.  Further  investigations  are  neces- 
sai^,  however,  to  determine  whether  these  suppositions  are  really  in  accord  with 
clinical  observations.  The  peculiar  vesical  disturbances  in  tabes  dorsalis  are  cer- 
tainly easy  of  explanation  by  MOUer^s  theory,  even  without  assumii^,  as  does 
Muller,  that  in  these  cases  the  tabes  is  localized  in  the  sympathetic^  Afeo  accord- 
ing to  Miiller's  theoiy  the  sensory  disturbances  in  tabes  are  sufficient  to  explain 
both  the  retention  and  the  slight  phenomena  of  incontinence  in  these  patients, 
since  the  regulating  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  is  more  or  less  impaired 
as  a  result  of  the  disturbed  vesical  sensibility.  The  sexiial  disturbances  in  patients 
with  aflFections  of  the  spinal  cord  may  also  be  easily  explained  by  Muller's  diagram 
if  we  remember  that  the  lesion  hinders  the  transmission  of  the  psychic  excitations 
mm  the  lower  dorsal  cord  to  the  sympathetic  sexual  center,  and  that  variations 
)f  the  reflex  irritability  of  the  lowemaost  portions  of  the  cord  in  spinal  lesions  may 
ncrease  or  diminish  the  reflex  components  of  erection  or  ejaculation.  (See  above.) 
[he  fact  that  patients  with  destruction  of  the  sacral  cord  and  complete  motor  and 
ensonr  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  are  still  capable  of  procreation  (exam- 
les  of  which  are  given  by  Mtiller)  is  best  explained  by  the  new  theoiy. 

It  roust  be  said  that  MiiUer's  theoiy  contains  much  that  is  plausible  in  reference 
>  the  non-striated  musculature  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  the  spinal  innervation 
f  which,  according  to  the  old  theoiy,  always  seemed  rather  dubious.  His  experi- 
lents  also  seem  to  be  quite  convincing,  but  the  author,  nevertheless,  believes  that 
ley  are  not  entirely  free  from  objection.  For  instance,  these  experiments,  as  well 
\  those  of  Goltz  and  Ewald,  have  not  certainly  demonstrated  that  the  vesical  and 
ctal  functions  are  carried  on  with  the  same  vigor  and  precision  after  the  destruction 
the  spinal  cord  as  they  were  before,  that  the  strength  of  the  involuntaiy  sphincters 
id  detrusors  does  not  also  suffer,  and  that  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  bladder 
id  rectum  prior  to  evacuation  is  the  same  without  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord 
it  is  with  it.  If  we  assume,  according  to  the  old  theory  (p.  1166  et  seq.),  that  the 
lex  mechanism  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum  consists  of  a  number  of  superim- 
sed  reflex  arcs,  it  becomes  quite  plausible  to  conclude  that  the  lowermost  of  these 
*s  is  situated  in  the  sympathetic,  and  that  it  is  associated  with  spinal,  and  even 
-ebral,  reflex  arcs  in  such  a  manner  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  sympathetic 
!  may  carry  on  these  fimctions,  but  that  the  finer  and  more  vigorous  fimctions  are 
3sible  only  with  the  co5peration  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  It  is  possibly  a 
bal  quibble  whether  we  regard  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  of  the  cord,  and 
;he  brain  as  occurring  in  renex  arcs,  or  whether  we  assume  that  the  reflex  function 
ongB  only  to  the  sympathetic,  and  that  the  higher  fimctions  of  the  cord  and 
in  are  excluded  from  this  reflex.  Since  every  nervous  fimction  proceeds  upon  the 
iciple  of  a  reflex,  however,  the  former  supposition  seems  to  be  fully  justified,  and, 
i  matter  of  fact,  MtiUer  admits  the  importance  of  the  spinal  elements  of  the  reflex 
cemed  in  a  powerful  ejaculation.  (See  above.)  In  this  way  the  superimposed 
lal  reflex  arcs  communicating  with  the  sympathetic  would  act  as  supplementary 
ys  in  emptying  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Moreover,  there  is  really  no  reason  to 
lest  the  qualification  of  bladder  and  rectal  centers  for  those  reflex  centers  which 
striated  sphincters  of  these  structures  (loss  of  tonus  of  the  sphincter  after  destruc- 
of  the  cord — Muller)  and,  in  fact,  every  voluntary  muscle,  must  possess  in  the 
By  the  conception  of  superimposea  reflex  arcs,  however,  it  seems  to  the 
lor  tmtt  the  two  theories  may  be  made  to  harmonize.  The  recorded  experiments 
lot  sufficient  to  decide  this  question.  The  preservation  of  the  vesical  and  rectal 
tions  after  destruction  of  the  cord  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  explained 
xj>eriinents,  and  it  must  be  studied  both  quantitatively  and  qualitative^  more 
ully  than  has  been  done  either  clinically  or  experimentally. 

Examining:  the  Vesical  and  Rectal  FtmctionB 

n  examining  the  disturbed  bladder  and  rectal  functions  the  following  pomts 
d  be  noted: 

.  Fulness  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum — to  be  determined  bjr  palpation 
>ercussion  in  the  case  of  the  bladder,  and  by  digital  examination  in  the  case 
»  rectum. 

Condition  of  the  sphincter  tonus — to  be  determined  for  the  bladder  by 
ptin^  to  expel  its  contents  mechanically  or  with  the  help  of  the  catheter; 
e  rectum,  by  digital  examination. 
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3.  Sensibility  of  the  bladder  and  rectal  mucous  membranes.^  The  occuireDoe 
or  lack  of  a  desire  for  stool  or  urination  will  decide  this  point.  The  sensibility  of 
the  bladder  can  also  be  determined  by  a  catheter;  the  rectum  by  a  digital  exami- 
nation.    Pain  or  pressure  (tenesmus)  accompanying  evacuation  should  oe  heeded. 

4.  Character  of  the  evacuation:  Absolute  or  partial  retention  of  the  uiine 
and  feces;  overflow  of  the  full  bladder  and  the  rectum,  with  pronoimoed  retentioii 
and  accentuated  sphincter  tonus  (the  real  paradoxic  incontinence).  Degree  of  reten- 
tion :  palpatory  determination  of  the  position  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder;  involuntary 
evacuation  by  means  of  the  normal  reflexes  (enuresis f  involuntary  defecation);  poest- 
bihty  or  impossibility  of  favoring  the  reflex  involimtary  evacuation  (incontinence) 
or  of  inhibiting  it.  imperative  incontinence  is  the  name  applied  to  a  special  form  of 
incontinence  in  which  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  involuntary  escape  of  urine  or  feces 
is  immediately  to  accede  to  the  veiy  first  demand  for  evacuation.  The  fact  that  con- 
stipation often  occurs  without  any  spinal  cord  affection  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
practically  how  much  clinical  value  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  condition  of  the  rectal 
evacuation.  Therefore,  before  deciding  that  a  constipation  depends  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  it  is  especially  important  to  examme  points  1,  2,  and  3.  In  any  analysis  of  the 
character  of^  evacuation  we  must  also  determine  whether  or  not  the  patient  still 
preserves  the  sensation  of  micturition  and  defecation,  being  careful  to  avoid  oonfusii^ 
this  sensation  with  that  of  being  wet  or  soiled. 
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The  Utility  of  Routine  Plans  and  Stamped  or  Printed  Figures  for  Collecting  and 

Tabulating  the  Results  of  Examination 

ROUTINE  PLANS 

In  tabulating  the  condition  of  a  patient  for  certain  special  purposes  it  has  been 
found  very  advantageous  at  the  author's  clinic  to  make  use  of  definite  routine 
plans.  In  this  way  nothing  important  in  the  examination  can  be  foigotten,  and 
the  results  will  be  entered  m  a  careful  and  summarized  fashion.  Theee  outlines 
have  proved  of  so  much  value,  and  saved  so  much  time,  that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  give  examples  of  them. 

They  are  of  special  value  in  examining  the  nervous  system,  both  because  the 
points  upon  whicn  the  complete  examination  depends  are  abnost  too  numerous  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind,  and  because  it  is  especially  advantageous  in  this  class  of 
diseases  to  group  the  results  of  examination  in  an  mtelligent  way.  (See  p.  946.) 
Of  course,  they  are  also  valuable  in  examining  other  afTections.  A  few  examples 
will  illiistmte  this,  although  it  scarcely  need  be  mentioned  that  the  outlines  may 
be  modified  or  enlarged  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  special  purpose  of  the  examiner. 
The  following  examples  should  in  no  way  be  considered  as  absolute  standards,  but 
merely  as  illustrations  of  what  the  author  has  found  useful.  Enough  space  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  text  should  be  reserved  to  enter  the  necessary  notes.  For  the 
ner\'ous  system  it  is  advisable  to  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  data  upon  both  sides, 
to  correspond  to  the  rieht  and  left  sides  of  the  body.  Everything  found  to  be 
"normal  '  should  be  marked  so,  and  everything  which  Ims  not  been  examined  should 
be  marked  "not  examined."  Naturally,  the  entire  status  cannot  be  settled  in  eveiy 
instance  by  filling  out  the  outlines,  because  some  conditions  often  require  a  more 
detailed  description;  but  the  outlines  will  ser\e  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  entire  clinical  picture,  about  which  everything  else  crystallizes.  To  pre\Tnt 
misunderstanding,  the  author  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  out- 
lines do  not  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  extended  descriptions  of  the 
symptoms  of  disease.  Experience  shows  it  to  be  entirely  impractical  to  use  them, 
except  for  certain  special  examinations. 

^  It  has  not  been  determined  hdw  much  actual  sensibility  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  normally  possess;  nor  to  what  extent  the  consciousness  of  a 
full  bladder  or  rectum  is  caused  by  stretching  of  its  nearby  soft  parts  innervated  by 
the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  possible  that,  under  normal  conditions,  just  as  in  tbe  case  of 
the  intestines,  gall-bladder,  etc.,  only  the  stimuli  from  the  soft  parts  reach  the  brain, 
and  that  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  becomes  sensitive  only  when  diseased.  (See 
p.  981.) 
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1.  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIGESTION 

Name. 

Date. 

Appetite.  Stool.  Vomiting  (time,  character). 

Betention  in  the  morning.  Pains        (time,  character). 

Characteristics  of  the  Gastric  Ck>NTENTs:^ 

The  Vomitus:  Mucus,  blood,  leukocytes,  meat-fibers,  starch,  sarcins.  bacteria. 

The  Expressed  Contents  of  the  Empty  Stomach:  Mucus,  blood,  leukocytes,  meat- 
fibers,  starch,  residue  of  other  food,  sarcinffi,  bacteria. 

The  erpressed  contents  of  the  empty  stomach  after  the  wUhdravxd  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents  on  the  preceding  evening, 

Butyrombtric  Gastric  Examination: 

Lmount  of  test-meal  prepared  .  .  cc.,  containing  .  .  gm.  flour  and  .  .  gm.  butter. 
Lmount  of  test-meal  mgested  .  .  cc. 

Expression  after  .  .  minutes.  Amoimt  expressed  (by  method  of  complete  evacua- 
tion of  stomach,  p.  444):  .  .  cc. 

cidity  of  the  filtrate  of  the  expressed  meal:  a  .  .  cc.  j^  NaOH  to  10  cc.  contents 

-  %  Ha. 

{-+..%  HCl  (acid  excess). 
.  .  %  HCI  (acid  deficit). 

Lactic  acid:  fShaking  with  ether]. 
it  percentage  of  the  ingested  flour  soup  (estimated  butyrometrically):  F  -»  .  .  %. 
it  percentage  of  the  expressed  flour  soup  (estimated  butyrometrically):  /■"..%. 

sidual  amount  of  meal:  iSu  —  -^  To  =  .  .  cc.  (because  ^  -»  -L-)' 

loimt  of  gastric  juice:  Ma  ■=»  To  —  iSu  —  .  .  cc. 

idity  of  the  pure  secretion:  A  -»  -77-  —  .  .  %  (because  -j-  —  -ht-). 

retion  quotient:  -^  ■=» 

,.     ^   the  soup  which  passes  through  the  intestine 
ihty  quotient: ^^p  ^^^^ 

To 
unary  of  results:  f ' ^  A^ 

Su  —  Ma  ^ 

Examination  op  the  Filtrate  of  the  Gastric  Contents 

Of  the  Flour  Soup  Breakfast: 

Reaction  to  free  HCl:  .  .  .  Phloroglucinvanillin  .  .  .  Methyl-violet  .  .  .  Tropa- 

olin  .   .  . 
Elennin  ferment. 
Starch  digestion:  Coloration  of  5  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice  filtrate  after  addition 

of  .  .  cc.  of  j^  iodid  solution. 

?his  color  is  blue,*  violet,*  red.* 

>f  digestion  with  carmin  fibrin: 

.   With  unmixed  gastric  iuioe. 

.  With  undiluted  or  acidified  gastric  juice. 

H  the  vomitus  .  .  .  hours  after  ingestion  of  food. 

ame  with  the  test-breakfast. 

The  Desmoid  Reaction 

3sntioid  capsule  taken  at  noon  after  soup.    The  patient  ambulant  or  in  bed 
ig,  sitting;  avoiding  right  lateral  posture.     (See  p.  433.) 
ra.nce  of  methylene-blue  in  urine  after  .  .  .  hours. 
ve  after  ....  hours. 

*  What  is  not  foimd  should  be  crossed  out. 
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Iodoform  Glxjtoid  Test 

Control  number  of  the  capsules  .  . 

Appearance  of  the  first  icKiid  reaction  m  the  saliva  after  .  .  hours. 

Duration  of  the  reaction. 

Results  on  a  healthy  individual. 

2.  OUTLINE    FOR    THE    EXAMINATION    OP    CASES    OP    DIPHTHERIA    AND 

OTHER  ANGINAS  1 


Fig.  472. — Diagram  to  represent  the  localisation  oC  the  membrane. 

Name. 

Age. 

Date. 

day  of  illness. 
Hoarseness. 
Stenotic  phenomena. 

Membrane,       No  visible  membrane.        nasal  cavity.        buccal  cavity.       tonsils, 
pillars  of  fauces.  soft  palate.  posterior  phaiyngeal  walL  larynx, 

trachea        other  locations. 
Kind  of  membrane  ( Punctiform.      Tenadous.      Tliiok.  Firmly  adherMit.       Grayi^ 

in   the   throat   or ^  Patchy.  Soft.  Thin.  Easily  wiped  off.       YcflowiA. 

victnity.  (Continuous.  Flimay. 

Paris  surrounding  the  membranes:  Very  red  swollen  little  changed. 

Lymph-glands:  not         little         much  swollen. 

A  ngina  lacunaris  (punctiform  membrane  projecting  from  the  depth  of  the  crypts). 

Angina  calarrhalis. 

Results  of  lung  examination. 

Albuminuria, 

Bacteriologic  findings. 

Dry  preparation  (from  where?). 

Culture  (from  where?).     Upon  what  jnedium? 
Further  notes. 

3.  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 
Name. 
Date. 

Hemoglobin. 
Number  of  erythrocjrtes. 

Ouotient  (hemoglobin  value  of  the  individual  erythrocyte). 
Volume  quotient  of  erythrocytes. 
Number  of  leukocytes. 

MoRPHOLooic  Examination 
(a)  Fresh  Specimen. 

Formation  of  rouleaux. 

Fibrin. 

Blood-platelets. 

Poikilocytosis. 
(6)  Stained  and  Fixed  Specimen. 

Staining  method. 

Erythrocytes. 

Shape. 

Size. 

*  What  is  not  found  should  be  crossed  out. 
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Tinctorial   peculiarities    (diminished   hemoglobin,    polychromasia,    basophilic 

granulation). 
Nucleated  reds.        Normoblasts.        Megaloblasts. 
Differentiation  of  the  leukocytes.     (How  many  coimted?). 
Per  cent,  of  the  total  number.        Absolute  number  per  c.mm. 

{Neutrophilic. 
Eosinophilic. 
Mast  cells. 
Large  mononuclear  without  granulations. 
Transition  forms. 

Mononuclear-!  ^^^P^^^^^^^ { Ab^nal. 

(  Neutrophilic. 
Myelocytes  -I  Eosinophilic. 

I  Mast  cells. 
Unusual  forms. 
Malarial  parasites,  bacteria. 
Other  observations. 
(If  there  was  an  autopsy)  condition  of  bone-marrow. 

4.  OUTLINE  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

(a)  General  Outline 

Date. 

Name. 

Sensorimn. 

Intelli^nce. 

Disposition. 

Memory. 

Sleep,  vertigo. 

Speech.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme,  p.  1122.) 

Breathing. 

Pulse. 

Cranial  nerves.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme  6,  p.  1175.) 

Attitude. 

Gait  (with  ejres  open  and  shut). 

Standing  position  (with  eyes  open  and  shut). 

•  Voluntary  Motilitt 

Neck: 

Sternocleidomastoid. 

Trapezius. 

Other  muscles  of  the  neck. 
Upper  extremity.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme,  p.  1132.) 

Gross  musciilar  power. 

CJodrdination. 
Lower  extremity.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme,  p.  1134.) 

Gross  muscular  power. 

Coordination. 
Trunk: 

Intercostal  muscles. 

Diaphragm. 

Aboominal  muscles. 

Muscles  of  the  back. 
Irritative  motor  phenomena   (clonic,   tonic    spasms,   fibrillary  twitchings,  tremors, 

contractures,  chorea,  athetosis,  etc.). 
Muscular  atrophies: 
Electric  reaction  of  the  muscles.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme  d,  p.  1176.) 

Sensibility 

(To  be  represented  upon  a  chart  of  the  body.*      It  should  be  mentioned  here 
how  the  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  heat,  cold,  and  pressure,  etc.  were  examined.) 

1  See  p.  1177. 
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Head  and  Neck: 

Sensation  of  touch. 

Bony  and  cutaneous  perception  of  vibrations. 

Sensation  of  pain. 

Sensation  of  neat. 

Sensation  of  cold. 

Localization  of  pain  and  touch. 
Upper  Extremity: 

Sensation  of  touch. 

Bony  and  cutaneous  perception  of  vibrations. 

Sensation  of  pain. 

Sensation  of  heat. 

Sensation  of  cold. 

Sensation  of  pressure. 

Localization  of  pain  and  touch. 

Innervation  sense,  ''power  sense." 

Appreciation  and  juagment  of  the  active  movements. 

Appreciation  of  posture.* 

Appreciation  of  an  object  by  feeling  it  (stereognostic  sense). 
Trunk: 

Sensation  of  touch. 

Bony  and  cutaneous  perception  of  vibrations. 

Sensation  of  pain. 

Sensation  of  neat. 

Sensation  of  cold. 

Sensation  of  pressure. 

Localization  of  pain  and  touch. 
LavDer  ExtremUy: 

Sensation  of  touch. 

Bony  and  cutaneous  perception  of  vibrations. 

Sensation  of  pain. 

Sensation  of  heat. 

Sensation  of  cold. 

Sensation  of  pressure. 

Localization  of  pain  and  touch. 

Innervation  sense,  "power  sense." 

Appreciation  and  juagment  of  the  active  movements. 

Appreciation  of  posture  .^ 

Appreciation  of  an  object  by  feeling  it  (stereognostic  sense). 
Spontaneous  pains  {neuralgias^  parenchymatous  pains,  headache). 
Hyperalgesia  of  the  skin. 
Sensibility  of  the  nerves  and  musdes  to  pressure. 

Reflexes 

Cutaneous  Reflexes  (stren^h?  alteration?).* 

Plantar  reflex  (to  pricking). 

Plantar  reflex  (to  tickling). 

Abdominal  reflex  (upper,  lower,  middle). 

Cremaster  reflex  (grom  reflex). 

Anal  reflex. 

Other  reflexes. 
Tendon  Reflexes. 

Patellar  reflex. 

Achilles  reflex  (foot  clonus). 

Upper  extremity. 
Periosteal  reflexes. 

Bladder  Fttnctigns 
Fulness  of  the  bladder. 
Condition  of  the  sphincter  tonus   (expression  of  the  bladder,  finally  e'mmining 

with  a  catheter.) 
Sensibility  of  the  bladder  mucous  membrane.     Desire  for  evacuation,  urgency, 

tenesmus,  pains. 
Character  of  the  evacuation:  Absolute  or  partial  retention;  overflow  of  a  full  bladder 

associated  with  a  marked  retention  and  an  increased  sphincter  tonus  {paradoxic 

1  See  p.  978  et  seq.        ?  See  p.  976  et  seq.         »  See  p.  997,  Pathologic  Reflexes. 
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tnconlinence);  decree  of  retention;  overflow  of  the  bladder  with  a  moderate  filling 
and  deficient  sphincter  tonus  {actual  paralysis  of  the  bladder);  the  position  of  the 
fundus  (palpation);  evacuation  through  the  normal  reflex,  but  involuntarily 
(enuresis);  possibility  or  impossibility  of  influencing  the  reflex  evacuation,  either 
favoring  (incontinence,  imperative  incontinence,  p.  1170)  or  inhibiting  it.  Sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  evacuation  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sensation  of  the 
wetting. 

Functions  of  the  Rectum 

Character  of  the  stool  evacuation.     For  the  rest,  we  employ  practically  the  same 
scheme  as  for  the  bladder  functions. 

Condition  of  the  nervous  sexual  apparatus,     (Potency,  etc.) 

Trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin,  hair,  nails,  decubitus,  ulcus  perforans,  eta 

Vasonwtor  conditions. 

Addition^  notes. 

(b)  Outline  for  the  Examination  of  the  Cranial  Nerves 
Date. 
Name. 

I.  Olfactory. 

Smell  (how  tested?  cologne  water,  asafetida,  ol.  anisi). 
Result  of  rhinoscopic  examination. 
II.  Optic. 

Central  visual  acuity  (with  corrected  refraction). 
Visual  field  (hemiopia,  limitations,  fatigue). 
Result  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Color  blindness  (how  examined?    Holmgren-Pflttger's  flower  contrast). 
Ill,  IV,  VI.  Nerves  of  the  Eye  Musdes. 

Direction  of  vision  (conjugate  deviation). 
Conjugate  movement*. 

Unilateral  testing  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes. 
Double  vision. 
Convergence  (how  tested?). 
Nystagmus: 
Horizontal. 
Vertical. 
Rotatory. 
Pupils: 

Size  under  moderate  illumination. 
Reaction  to  light  (how  tested?). 
Direct. 
Crossed. 
Hemiopic  rigidity  to  light  (to  be  tested  in  hemiopia  and  double  blind- 
ness, how  tested?). 
Reaction  to  accommodation. 
Accommodation  (how  tested?). 
V.  Trigeminus. 

Sensory  division. 
Face. 
Forehead. 

Conjunctiva  and  cornea  (corneal  reflex). 
Tongue. 

Taste  (how  tested?  salt,  acetic  acid). 
Smell  (how  tested?  acetic  acid,  ammonia). 
Motor  division      (chewing  muscles). 
Raising  the  jaw. 
Lateral  movement  of  the  jaw. 
Atrophy  of  the  chewing  muscles.  ^ 
Electric  examination.     (See  special  scheme.) 
VII.  Facial. 

Upper  branch  (forehead,  closure  of  eyes). 

Lower  branch. 

Palate  (position,  voluntary  movement,  speech,  swallowing,  reflex). 

Electric  examination.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme.) 

Behavior  of  the  facial  associated  movements.  . 
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VII.  Facial  (Continued). 

Behavior  of  the  facial  emotional  movements. 
Corneal  reflex,  optic  facial  reflex. 
Mechanical  irritability  (how  tested?). 
Atrophy  of  the  facial  muscles. 

VIII.  Acoustic. 

Hearing  in  general. 

Test  of  the  air  conduction. 

Test  of  the  bone  conduction  (von  Bezold's  modification  of  Rinne's  test). 

Weber's  test. 

Schwabach's  test. 
Subjective  noises,  dizziness. 
Results  of  otoscopic  examination. 

IX,  X,  XI.  Gloasopharyngeolt  Vagv^y  Accessory . 

Taste  (how  tested?  bitter,  sweet?). 
Act  of  swallowing. 
Voice. 

Breathing  and  pulse. 
Results  of  laryngoscopic  examination. 
Trapezius,  stemocleidomastoideus. 
Atrophies. 

Electric  examination.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme.) 
XII.  Hypoglossal. 

Extended  movements. 
Position  of  the  tongue  when  protruded. 
Atrophy  of  the  tongue. 
Fibrillary  twitching. 

Electric  examination.     (For  details,  see  special  scheme.) 
Speech.     (See  special  scheme.) 
Other  Remarks. 

(c)  Outlines  for  the  Examination  of  Mtactilar  Atrophies   and  Peripheral  Motor 

Paralyses 

For  the  exact  examination  of  the  motility  of  the  individufJ  muscles  and  the 
peripheral  motor  nerves,  the  Bern  Clinic  uses  the  outline  found  upon  pp.  1132-1136. 
Ample  room  should  be  left  for  the  entries,  and  the  outlines  for  the  upper  and  the 
lower  extremity  should  be  printed  upon  separate  sheets. 

(d)  Outlines  for  Electric  Examination 

Corresponding  results  of  examining  a 
healthy  individua]  of  equal  stature 
and  constitution,  for  compariKXL 

Date. 

Name. 

Name  of  the  muscle  examined. 

Size  in  sq.  c.  of  the  stimulation  electrode  employed. 

Examination  op  the  Muscle 
Faradic  Current. 

Rapid    interruption.         Minimum    contraction    measured    upon    the    sliding 

apparatus.         Type  of  contraction. 
Single  shocks.     Mimmum  contraction  measured  upon  the  sliding  apparatus. 

Type  of  contraction. 
Signs  of  fatigue. 
Galvanic  Current. 

Minimal  CaCC  in  milliamp^res.        Volt. 

Type  of  contraction. 
Minimal  AnCC  in  milliampdres.         Volt. 

Typ)e  of  contraction. 
Relation  of  CaCC  to  AnCC  in  milliamp^res.         Volt. 
Signs  of  fatigue. 

Examination  of  the  Nerve 
Point  of  Stimulation: 
Faradic  Current. 

Rapid  interruption.     Minimal  contraction  measured  ui>on  the  sliding  appaimtus. 
Type  of  contraction. 
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Faradic  Current  (Continued). 

Single  shocks.     Minimal  contraction  measured  upon  the  sliding  apparatus. 

Type  of  contraction. 
Si^ns  of  fatigue. 
Galvanic  Current. 

Minimal  CaCC  in  milliamp^res.        Volt. 

Type  of  contraction. 
Minimal  AnCC  in  miUiamp^res.        Volt. 

Type  of  contraction. 
Relation  of  GaCC  to  AnCC  in  milliamp^res.        Volt. 
Signs  of  fatigue. 

Especial  Types  of  Reactions. 

Myotonic  reaction,  galvanic  myokymia,  faradic  myokymia,  neurotonic  reaction, 

myasthenic   reaction,  alternating  contractions  during  faradic  stimulation,  myo- 

tonomia  during  faradic  stimulation,  etc. 

(e)  Outline  for  the  Examination  of  the  Speech 
The  summary  upon  p.  1122  may  be  utilized  as  an  outline. 

CHARTS 

Charts  are  especially  \iseful  for  recording  the  results  of  physical  examinations. 
The  fundamental  rules  recommended  for  their  use  are  mentioned  upon  pp.  209 
et  seq.,  217  et  seq.,  310,  327,  334  to  339,  345,  and  condensed  upon  pp.  388  and  408 
et  seq.  They  are  employed  in  all  the  histories  in  Bern.  Upon  pp.  223  to  272  and 
388  to  421  a  large  number  of  examples  of  pathologic  charts  are  to  be  found.  The 
charts  on  pp.  209  to  211 — better  double  the  size — are  eood  models.  Exact  repre- 
sentations are  difficult  to  make  upon  the  ordinary  small  chart.  For  routine  omce 
practice,  however,  rubber  stamps  are  very  ser\aceable.  In  the  author's  experience 
the  use  of  pictorial  charts,  especially,  for  the  designation  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac 
lesions,  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  They  compel  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion, in  the  same  way  that  one  who  makes  sketches  during  a  journey  necessarily 
observes  objects  more  accurately  than  one  who  does  not.  A  ^w  strokes  of  the  pencil 
often  mean  more  to  the  traveler  or  diagnostician  than  a  lengthy  description. 

Charts  are  quite  as  essential  for  representing  disturbances  of  sensibility.  The 
linear  reproductions  on  pp.  1 136  to  1141,  Figs.  449  to  454,  may  be  used  as  charts  rep 
resenting  circumscribed  disturbances  of  sensibility.  Those  upon  pp.  948  and  985 
are  better  for  representing  disturbances  which  affect  a  laige  part  of  the  entire  body 
(hemiplegias,  paraplegias,  hysteric  disturbances  of  sendbility).  The  variations  of 
sensibility  can  be  best  expressed  upon  these  charts  by  different  colors  or  shading. 

Charts  are  also  useful  for  representing  laryngoscopic,  rhinoscopic,  and  otoscopic 
lesions  (Fig.  339,  p.  900,  and  Fig.  357.  p.  906). 

The  results  of  ophthalmoscopic  examination  may  be  very  conveniently  repre- 
sented graphically  m  the  sketch-book  prepared  by  Prof.  Haab  (sold  by  Hofer 
Bulger,  in  Zurich).  Both  plates  in  this  book  have  been  made  by  means  of  this 
sketch-book.  The  leaves  are  colored  to  represent  the  red  ground-tone  of  the  ophthal- 
moscopic picture.  White  or  yellow  shades  can  be  produced  by  rubbing  this  CTOund- 
color  more  or  less  vigorously  with  an  eraser  or  a  knife,  and  the  dark-red  and  black 
tones  can  be  added  with  colored  pencils  or  water-colors.  The  technic  is  explicitly 
described  in  the  sketch-book,  and  any  one  can  easily  acquire  facility  enough  to  make 
very  useful  pictures. 

[NOTE  ON  THE  CAMMIDGE  REACTION  (p.  596)» 

Roper  and  Stillman,*  after  a  careful  study  of  the  Cammidge  reaction,  reach  the 
following  conclusions:  "The  'C  reaction,'  as  proposed  by  Cammidge,  for  the 
demonstration  of  a  characteristic  substance  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  pancreas,  does  not  rest  on  a  firm  scientific  basis,  as  all  the  glycu- 
ronic  acid  is  not  removed  in  every  instance  by  the  technic  of  this  reaction.  The 
formation  of  the  typical  crystals  is  due  to  the  presence  of  glycuronic  acid.  As 
this  substance  is  present  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  normal  health,  and  is  increased 
in  amoimt  in  many  conditions  in  no  way  associated  with  disease  of  the  pancreas, 
the  demonstration  of  these  so-called  typical  crystals  can  have  no  diagnostic 
value."— Ed.] 

^  Personal  communication. 
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nary,  sputum  in,  727 
haryngea).  880 
renic,   empyema    and, 
en's  sign   in   differen- 
ing,  86 

of  palate  reflex,  880 
» spnygmogram,  174 
5ht  of.  174, 177 
uced,  176 


Absorption    in    intestine,    ex- 
amination, 505 
of   carbohydrates   by  stom- 
ach, butyrometrio  test  for, 
494 
of  proteins  by  stomach,  bu- 

tyrometric  test  for,  494 
quotient  of  proteins,  496 
Acatectio  icterus,  44 
Accessory  cramp,  1086 

respiration,  101 
Accidental  albuminuria.  560 
diastolic  murmurs,  342 
heart  murmurs.  327,  340 
and  valvular  murmurs, 
differentiation,  343 
presystolic  murmurs,  343 
systolic  murmurs,  340 
Accommodation  in  nervous  dis- 
eases. 1059 
Acetic  acid  and  potassium  fer- 
rocyanid  test  for  albumin 
in  urine.  566 
hydrochinon,  in  urine,  de- 
tection of,  604 
in  gastric  juice,  detection 
077452 
Aceto-acetic     acid     in    urine, 
Amold-Lipliawski  test 
for,  602 
detection  of,  601,  603 
Folin's  estimation,  656 
Oerhardt's  test  for,  601 
Acetone  in  urine,  detection  of, 
598,603 
Eckenstein    and     Blanks- 
ma's  estimation.  655 
Folin's  test  for.  603.  656 
Gunning's    iodoform    test 

for,  599 
HUger  and  Kramer's  esti- 
mation, 654 
Lanfre's  tcist  for,  601 
LegaJ's  test  for,  600 
Lieben's  test  for,  600 
Messinger   and    Huppert's 

estimation,  655  ^ 
quantitative      estimation, 
654 
by  estimation  of  iodo- 
form, 654 
Achilles-tendon  reflex,  989 
AchoUa,  color  of  feces  in,  512 
Arfiromacytes,  Hayem's,  785 
Achrofidextrin.  448 
Acid,   acetic,   hydrochinon,   in 
urine,  detection  of,  CKH 
in   gastric  juice,  detection 
ofr452 
aceto-acetic.   in    urine.     See 

Aceto-eu^eHc  acid. 
bilf»,  in  feces,  542 
biliary,  in  urine,  detection  of, 
578.  See    also   Biliary 

acidii  in  urine. 
P-oxybutyric,  in  urine,  detec- 
tion of,  602 
Kula's  test  for.  603. 
quantitative  estimation, 
653 


Acid,  |S-ox3rbutyriCj  in  urine, 
quantitative  es- 
timation, Ber- 
AVb        method. 


Darmstadter's    me- 
thod, 653 
Magnus-Levy's  me- 
thod, 654 
Shaffer's    test    for    604, 

656 
Waldvogel's  test  for.  603 
butyric,  in  gastric  juice,  de- 
tection of,  452 
carbolic,  coloring  urine,  555 
chrysopnanic,'  in   urine,   de- 
tection of,  612 
diacetic,  in  urine,  detection 

of,  601 
fatty,  in  feces,  tests  for.  543 
volatile,    detection    of,    in 
gastnc  juice,  452 
glycuronic,  in   urine,   detec- 
tion of,  597 
Tollen's  test  for.  598 
hippuric.  in  urine,  680 
homo^ntisic,   in   urine,   de- 
tection of,  604 
hydrochloric,      absence      of, 
in  carcinoma  of  stomach, 
464 
Coni^o-red  reaction  for,  450 
deficit  of,  in  gastric  con- 
tents, 459 
Qancburg's  test  for,  450 
in  gastric  contents^  quanti- 
tative estimation.prao- 
tical  utilization,  460 
juic?,  deficit  of,  464 
diagnostic  notes  upon. 

463 
estimation     of,     457, 
458 
Hehner-Maly's  me- 
thod, 457 
Hoffmann's        me- 
thod, 459 
Mintz's  method,  458 
excess  of,  458 
increase  of,  463 
quantitative     estima- 
tion, 454 
practical    utiliza- 
tion, 460 
tests  for.  454 
total,    estimation    of. 
454 
Leo's  method,455 
Latke  -  Martius 

method,  455 
Sjdqvist's       me- 
thod. 454 
normal,  preparation  of,  453 
phloroglucin-vanillin  reac- 
tion for.  450 
tests  for.  450,  454 
hydrocyanic,  in  gastric  con- 
tents, 498 
poisoning  from,  blood  in, 
855 
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Acid  in  gaatrie  contents,  quanti- 
tative estimation,  prac- 
tical     utilization      and 
choice  of  method,  460 
juice,      diagnostic      notes 
upon,  463 
quantitative  estimation, 
practical  utilization 
and        choice        of 
method.  460 
tests  for.  452 
physiologic  relationship, 
462 
lactic,    in    gastric    contents, 
quantitative     estima- 
tion, 460 
juice,  quantitative  esti- 
mation, practical  utili- 
sation, 462 
in   motor  insufficiency   of 

stomach.  451 
in  stenosis  of  stomach,  451 
Strauss'  test  for,  451 
test:«  for,  450 

Uffelmann's    reagent    for, 
450 
organic,  total,  of  gastric  con- 
tents,  quantitative  deter- 
mination, 460 
oxalic,  in  urine,  quantitative 

estimation,  642 
qualitative    examination    of 
filtered    gastric   juice    for. 
449 
salicylic,  in  urine,  detection 

of.  611 
Buccinicin  echinococcus  fluid , 
937 
Hoppe-Seyler  test  for, 
936 
sulphuric,     in     urine,     com- 
bined,  estimation   of, 
650 
quantitative  estimation, 
650 
test,    butyric,    for   syphilis, 

941 
uric,  in  blood.  855 

quantitative      estimation. 

637.     See  also  Urir  acid 

in  urine. 

valerianic,   in    gastric   juice, 

detection  of,  452 

Acid-fast    tubercle    bacilli     in 

sputum,  710 
Acidimetnc   normal    solutions. 

preparation  of,  453 
Acidity  of  urine.  556 

due     to     organic     acids, 
Folin's  method  of  esti- 
mating, 661 
estimation  of,  657 
bv  titration.  661 
Moritz's  method,  660 
Folin's  method  of  estimat- 
ing. 661 
total,  ot  gastric  juice,  titra- 
tion of,  452 
Acoustic  aphasia.  1119 

nerve,  examination  of,  out- 

Une  for,  1176 
sphere  of  action  of  percussion 
blow,  212 
Acromegsily,  1006 

hemiopic  pupillary  immobil- 
ity in,  1056.  1057 
Actinomyces  in  sputum,  724 
Actinomycosis,  blood  in,  803 

sputum  in,  724 
Acuiticus  nerve,  functions  of, 

1077 
Acute      miliary      tuberculosis, 
blow!  in,  803 
choroidal     tubercle    in, 

909 
sputum  in,  726 
yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  pal- 
pation in,  377 


Addison's  disease.  45 

and    argyria,    differentia- 
tion, 46 
and  arsenic  melanosis,  dif- 
ferentiation, 47 
and  melasicterus,  differen- 
tiation, 46 
Adenoids,  880 

Adhesions,     pleuritic,     diniin- 
ished  mobility  of  lung  bor- 
ders in,  226 
Adiposity,  24 
Adler's  test  for  Uood  in  feces, 

546 
Admixture  cyanosis,  409 
After-resonance,  metallic.  204 
Agglutination    test   for  blood, 
857 
of  Malta  fever.  862 
of  tuberculosis.  862 
Agonal  leukocytosis,  808 
Agoraphobia,     vertigo     from. 

Agraphia,  1113 
alexia  a.««ociated  with,  1117 
a.ssociation.  1113 
central.  1113 
conduction,  1113 
cortical,  1113 
isolated,  1113 
literal,  1113 
mixed  forms,  1114 
subcentral.  1113 
transcentral,  1113 
transcortical,  1113 
Air  content  of  sputum,  698 
hunger.  91,  102,  946 
oeciUating,  931 
Air-passages,    upper,    obstruc- 
tion of,  dyspnea  from,  93 
Albumin  in  blood,  Deycke  and 
Ibrahim's  method  of  esti- 
mating, 853 
in  sputum,  725 
in  urine,  560.     See  also  Al- 
buminuria. 
serum-,  in  urine,  detection  of. 
563 
quantitative  estimation, 
616 
Albumineuse.  728 
Albuminimeter.   Esbach's,  615 
Albumin-protein  quotient,  Hoff- 
mann's, 617 
Albuminuria,  560 
accidental,  560 
acetic    acid    and    potassium 

ferroc>'anid  test  for,  566 
Alexander's  test  for,  565 
cold  tests  for,  665 
cyclic.  561 
essential.  562 
fals-,  560 
febrile,  563 
from  cold  bath,  562 
heat  tests  for.  563 
Heller's  test  for,  565 
in  amyloid  disease,  563 
metaphosphoric  acid  test  for, 

566 
minima,  562 
nephritic,  563 
nitric  acid  for,  565 
nutritive,  562 
phosphatic.  562 
physiolofpc,  561.  562 
picric  acid  test  for,  566 
quantitative  estimation,  613 
Denig^  diaphanometric 
method,  615 
method,  with  Tan  ret 's 

reagent,  616 
titration  method,  614 
refractometrio    method, 
614 
renal.  560.  561 
Spiegler's  test  for.  566 
'Tanret's  test  for.  566 


Albuminuria,  true,  560 
Albuminuric  neuroretinitui.  908 
Albumoses  in   urine,   detect  km 
of.    568.     See   also   Aa»v«o> 
auria. 
Albumosuria,    biuret     reacttoo 
in,  569 
Bradshaw's.  570 
detection  of.  568 
entero^nic,  568 
pyogenic,  568 
Salkowski's  test  for.  560 

von  Aldor's  modificatioii, 
569 
Schultess'  test  for,  570 
Alcohol     amblyopia,     atrophic 
discoloration  or  optic  disk  in, 
910 
Alcoholic  tremor.  958 
Alcoholism,  delirium  of.  948 
Alexander's    test    for   albumin 

in  urine.  565 
Alexia.  1113 
associated      with    agraphia, 

1117 
central.  1113 
cortical.  1113 
isolated.  1113 
Uteral,  1113 
mixed  forms,  1114 
subcentral,  1113 
transcentral,  1113 
transcortical.  1113 
Alexin,  863 
Alimentary      glycosuria.     585. 

586 
Alkali    distribution    in    blood, 
microscopic    examinatioo. 
782 
titration  of  blood.  Hambur- 
ger's method,  739 
Alkaune  reaction  of  blood,  736 

of  urine,  556 
.Mkalinity  ot  blood.  736 
Dare's  test  for,  71*9 
Salkowski's  test  for.  738 
of  urine,  determinatioa.  657 
Alkapton  coloring^  urine.  554 
in  urine,  detection  of.  GM 
Alkaptonuria   and    ochrooo«is. 

relationship,  605 
Alloxuric  bodies  in  orine.  esti- 
mation. 640 
Alm^n-Nylander's      test      for 

sugar  in  urine.  589 
Aloes  in  urine,  detection.  612 
Aloin  test  for  blood  in  urine, 

574  , 
Alopecia  tmguium  in  nervous 

diseases.  1004 
Alternating  m^ndriasis  in  neu- 
rasthenia. 1052 
Alveolar  epithelium  in  sputum. 

703 
Alveoli    of    lung,    ooUapse   of, 

dulness  in,  260 
Amann's    test    for   indican   io 

urine.  581 
Amblyopia,  1038 

alcohol,    atrophic   disccdoia- 
tion  of  optic  disk  in.  910 
Amboceptor,  863 
AmbQhl  s  modification  of  Soxb- 
let-Allihn's  test  for  sugar  ia 
urine.  622 
Amsba  in  feces.  518.  519 
in  sputum.  708 
staining  of,  520 
Amimiaj  1123 

Ammonia  in  urine,  Folin's  esti- 
mation, 653 
Kr(Uper  and   Reidi's  esti- 
mation, 652 
Magnus-Lev3'''8  estimatios. 

te2 
quantitative      estimatioo. 

651 
Schldsing's  estimatioo.  6tt 
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kae^eaiuzn         phos- 
unne,  676 
1  urate  in  urine,  675 
Etphasia,    functional, 

U.  519 

520 

lUs  vulgaris,  519 

Qum  hominis  in  feces, 

breathing,  290,  291 

spnea,  290.  291 

123 

disease,    albuminuria 

s,  testing  of,  butyro- 
nnethod,  494 

pulse,  129,  132 
m.  146 

pseudoleukemica   in- 
j  myelocytes  in,  792 
la  dolorosa,  982 
ix,  988,  1157 
I,  1101 

fhasia,  1119 
of    examining    for, 

^,49 

731 

acute    loss    of   blood, 

chronic  loss  of  blood, 

>!(toma,  827 

in,  823 

ocephalus,  827,  828 

's  nng-bodies  in,  787 

ecus  hemorrhage  in,  59 

>  malignant  tumors  and 

nicious  anemia,  differ- 

iation,  831 

lea  in,  99 

ankylo«itoma  duodenale 

blood,  840 

bilharzia  hsematobium, 

) 

bothriooephalus   latus 
blood,  840 

distomimi     hsmato- 
im,  840 

echinococcus  in  blood, 
0 

filaiia    sanguinis     in 
9od,  840 

I  tenia  in  blood,  840 
I  trichinosis  in  blood,  840 
I  trichocephalus  in  blood, 

to 

licious,  and  anemia  due 

to  malignant  timiors,  dif- 
ferentiation, 831 

ad  infantile  pseudoleuke- 
mic  anemia,  differentia- 
tion, 830 

nd  leukemia,  differentia- 
tion, 831 

nd  pseudoleukemia,  dif- 
ferentiation, 831 

plastic,  826,  827 

>lood  in,  826 

liagnosis  of,  differential, 

jrythrocytes  in,  826 

stiology  of.  827 

>ye-^rouQa  in,  908 

ron  in,  828 

leukocytes  in,  827 

onacrocvtes  in  826 

megaloblasta  in,  826 

occurrence  of,  827 

urine  in,  824 

imarv,  blood  in,  825 

eudoleukemic,      infantile, 
and  pernicious  anemia 
differsntiation,  830 
blood  in.  825 

condary,  blood  in,  826 

cnple.  blood  in,  825 


Anemic  dyspnea,  99 
headache,  981 
heart  murmurs,  340 
leukocytosis,  808 
Anesthesia,  966 

hysteric,  bone  sensibility  in, 
975 
Aneuiysm,  aortic,  413 

diastolic  murmur  in,  414 
Oliver-Oardarelli    sign    in, 

415 
pulse  in,  414 
R5ntgen  rays  in,  415 
systolic  murmur  in,  413 
of  thoracic  aorta  as  cause  of 

aortic  pulsation,  366 
sphygmography  in  diagnosis 
of,  151 
Angina,  Vincent's,  879 
Anginas,  outline  for  examinar 

tion  of,  1172 
Angioneurotic  edema,  55,  1008 
Angle,  heart-cava.  236.  237 
heart  vessel.  236,  237 
of  Ludwig,  219 
sternal,  31 
Anguillula  intestinalis  in  feces, 
525 
stercoralis  in  feces.  525 
Anhidrosis  in  facial  paralysis, 

1072 
Animal  experiments  with  exu- 
dates, 924 
parasites  in  feces,  518 
in  sputum,  708 
in  urine,  695 
Anisochromia,  783 
Anisocytoeis,  785 
Anisoleukocytosis  in  infectious 

diseases,  805 
Ankle-clonus,  989 
Ankylostoma  anemia,  827 
duodenale  in  blood,  anemia 
from,  840 
in  feces.  522 
Anterior  oblique  meridian,  944 
Anthrax  baciOus  in  blood,  813 
in  feces.  540 
blood  in.  802 
Antifebrin   in  urine,  detection 

of.  611 
Antiformin   for  demonstrating 
tubercle    bacilli   in   sputum, 
714 
Antigen.  863 

Antipyresis,  theory  of,  72 
Antipyrin    in  urine,  detection 

of,  611 
Anxietas  tibiarum,  959 
Aorta,  arch  of.   dilatation,   in 
aortic  insufficiency,  Ohver- 
Cardarelli  sign  in.  366 
main  arteries  of,  narrowings 
of,  sphygmography  in  di- 
agnosis of,  151 
obliteration  of,  at  entrance  of 

ductus  Botalli,  410,  411 
obstruction  of,  causing  col- 
lateral circulation  in  skin, 
60 
origin    of,    from    both    ven- 
tricles, 409 
straddling  of,  410 
thoracic,     aneurysm     of,   as 
cause  of  pulsation,  366 
dilatation  of,  as  cause  of 

pulsation,  366 
pulsation  of,  366 
from  aneurj'sm,  366 
from  dilatation,  366 
Aortic  aneurysm,  413 

diastolic  murmur  in,  414 
Oliver-Cardarelli    sign    in, 

415 
pulse  in,  414 
Kontgen-rays  in,  415 
systolic  murmur  in.  413 
heart  tones,  increase  of,  317 


Aortic  insufficiency,  395 

arterial  liver  pulse  in.  398 
capillary  pulse  in,  398 
diastolic  murmur  of,  332, 

397 
dome-shaped      heart-beat 

in,  360 
Duroziez's  double  murmur 

in,  398 
Flint's  murmur  in,  397 
•Oliver-Cardarelli    sign    in, 

366 
penetrating  venous  pulse 

in,  398 
pulse  in,  144,  398 
pulsus  celer  in,  398 

tardus  in,  397 
systolic  murmur  in,  397 
pulse-curve.  130 
stenosis,  398 

bradycardia  in,  113 
murmur  in.  400 
physical  signs,  400 
pu.se  in,  144,  400 
pulsus  tardus  in,  400 
tones  of  heart,  309 
valve,  sitiiation  of,  309 
systolic  murmur  at,  332 
Ape  hand,  956 

Apex  of  heart,  systolic  retrac- 
tion at,  361 
Apex-beat  of  heart,  355.     See 

also  Heart-beat. 
Aphasia,  1102 
acoustic,  1119 
anarthria  from,  1119 
association,  1104,  1106 
effect  of,  on  written  speech, 
1109 
Broca's,  1106 
central  motor,  1106 

effect    of,     on     written 
speech,  1109 
sensory,  1105 

effect     of,     on     written 
speech,  1109 
conduction,  1104,  1106 
effect  of,  on  written  speech, 
1109 
cortical.  1104 
motor,  1106 

effect    of,     on    written 
speech,  1109 
sensory,  1105 
effect    of,     on    written 
speech,  1109 
diffuse,  1119 

disturbances   of   intelligence 
in,  1119 
of    written    language    as- 
sociated with,  1106 
related  to,  1123 
effect  of,  on  written  speech, 

1109 
functional,  1118,  1119 
indefinite,  1119 
Marie's  conception  of,   1119 
memory,  1118 
mirror-writing  in,  1110 
mixed  forms,  1118 
optic.  1119 

perseveration  in,  1123 
subcentral,  motor,  1106 

effect    of,     on    written 
speech,  1109 
sensory,  1105 

effect    of,     on    written 
speech,  1109 
subcortical.  1104 
motor.  1106 

effect     of,    on    written 
speech,  1109 
sensory,  1105 

effect     of,     on     written 
speech,  1109 
tactile,  1119 

transcentral  motor,  1106 
sensory,  1105 
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Aphasia,  tnuMoeotral  sensory, 
effect      of,      on      writteD 
speech.  1100 
transcortical.  1104,  1118 
motor,  1106 
sensory,  1105 

effect    of.     on     written 
speech,  1100 
types  or  1104 
unclaasined  forms,  1118 
without   reference  to  written 
languaice,  1104 

Aphonia.  103 
hysteric,  1121 

Aphthfp.  Bednar's,  880 

Aphthous  patches  on  tongue, 
875 

Apices  of  lunes,  percussion  of, 
225 

Aplastic  pernicious  anemia, 
826,  827 

Apparent  bradycardia,  1 13 

AppendicitiH,    errors    in    diag- 
nosis of.  375 
exploratory  puncture  in,  037 
iodin  reaction  of  blood  in,  781 

Appendix,  1170 

Apraxia,  11^ 

Arbutin  coloring  urine,  555 

Arc  de  cercle,  061 

Area  of  percussion  blow,  212 

Areas,  topographic,  of  trunk, 
221 

Areometric  method  of  deter- 
mining specific  gravity  of 
blood,  734 

Argyll-Hobertson's  phenome- 
non, 1058 

Artp'ria  and  Addison's  disease, 
differentiation,  46 

Arm  in  motor  hemiplegia,  1088 
motor  points  on.  1014,  1015 

Ameth's     neutrophile     blood- 

gicture  in  infectious  diseaj<es, 
05 
Amold-Lipliawski       test       for 
aceto-acetic    acid    in    urine, 
602 
Aromatic     products     coloring 

bacteria,  o54 
Arrhythmia,  114,  152 

auricular  di.'M>ociation,    from 
ventricular       arrhythmia, 
160 
from  contractions  arising  at 

an  abnormal  time,  154 
from  disturbances  of  contrac- 
tility. 162 
from  extrasystole,  164 
from  regiilar  intermis!<ions  as 
result  of  diminished  con- 
ductivity. 157 
infantile,  155 
inotropic,  162 
ventricular,  156 

dissociation,  from  auricu- 
lar arrii^'thmia,  160 
with    automatism    of    ven- 
tricles, 161 
with  paralysis  of  auricles.  161 
Arrhythmic    sphygmogram    in 

cardiac  sufficiency,  151 
Arsenic  in  gastric  contents,  408 
melanosi«*  and  Addison's  dis- 
ease, differentiation,  47 
Arterial   blocKi-prcssure.  maxi- 
mum   determination  of, 
174 
minimum      determination 

of,  174 
systolic,  163 

and  diastolic  arterial 
blood-pressure,  simul- 
taneous determination 
,  of.  174 
diagnostic  significance 
of  measurement  of, 
173 


Arterial    liver  pulse  in  aortic 
insuflSdency,  308 
tension,  115 

systolic,  116 
wall,  character  of,  in  palpa- 
tion of  pulse.  108 
Arteries,  ausctiltation  of,  347 
calcified,  100 

diastolic  murmurs  over,  348 
jumping,  108 
jnurmurs  over,  348 
palpation  of,  116 

Sahli's  method.  117 
pressure  murmurs  over,  348 
systolic  murmurs  over,  348 
tones  over.  348 
Arteriosclerosis,  localised,  sys- 
tolic murmur  from,  340 
pulse  in.  108,  100.  144.  145 
Arthritis      deformans.       Hay- 
garth's  nodes  in,  52 
H  ^berden's  nodes  in,  53 
Arthropathy,     tabetic,      1004. 

1005 
Arthus  and  Huber's  method  of 
demonstrating  action  of  tryp- 
sin, 500 
Articular    rheumatism,    acute, 
blood  in.  800 
ioflin  reaction  of  blood  in, 
782 
Artificial  pulse,  Donders*.  124 
Ascaris  canis  in  feces,  522 
lumbricoides  in  feces,  521 
mystax  in  feces.  522 
Ascites,        abdominal    dulnesa 
from,  278 
and  pseudoasdtes  differenti- 
ation, 270 
retraction  of  Itmg  borders  in, 
228 
Asiatic  cholera,  feces  in,  540 
Aspergillus  in    sputum,   722 
Assman's  modification  of  Jen- 

ner's  stain  for  blood,  778 
Associated  movements.  060 
Association  agraphia.  1113 
aphasia,  1104,  1106 

effect  of,  on  written  speech, 
1100 
Asthma,    bronchial,    blood    in. 
844 
dyspnea  in.  06 
extension  of  lung  borders 
in,  228 
cardiac,  03 
Asymbolia,  1123 
Asymmetric  respirBtion,  87 
Asjinmetry  of  cnest  due  to  dis- 
ease of  thoracic  or  abdominal 
viscera.  33 
Ataxia.  062 
central,  063 
cerebellar,  065 
cortical.  963 

Friedreich's  muscle  imrest  in, 
050 
speech  defect  of,  1121 
from   lesion   in   coortUnation 

arC;  064 
hereditary,  gait  in,  066 
muscle  unrest  in.  050 
knee-heel  test  tor,  062 
locomotor.     See    Tabea   dor- 

talis. 
of  sensory  origin,  062 
pseudo-,  064 
Ataxic  gait.  062,  1130 
Atelectasis,      obturation,    pre- 
venting bronchial  breath- 
ing. 290 
lung  dulness  in.  260,  271 
of  lungs,    compression,   dul- 
ness of.  271 
obstruction,     dulness     of, 
271 
Athetoid  movements,  030 
Athetosis,  050 


'  Atony  of  stomach,  426 

Atrophic  diseoloratioo  oi  cptic 
1  disk  in  alcohol  amblyopia. 

010 
paralyns.  1000 


056 

seoondarv        degenerative 
muscular  atroptiies  after. 
1001 
Atrophy,  acute  sreDov,  of  Irrer,. 
hemorrfaafle  in.  50 
palpation  in.  3<i 
muscular.      000.     See      al^o 

Mtfetdar  atropJkj^. 
neuritic.  of  optic  ai«k,  910 
of  heart.  disJocatkm  of  heart- 
beat from.  358 
of  optic  disk,  009 

after  embolism  of  eeotTwl 
artery,  009 
nerve  in  glaucoma  simplez.. 
000 
of  tongue,  875 
papiUitic,  010 

after  thrcunboeis  of  oentnl 
retinal  vein.  010 
retinal,     in      chorioretinitis, 
010 
Atr(H>in    in    gastric    cootents* 

408 
Attitude.     See  Poghtre. 
Atjnpical  fever,  83 
Auditory    nerve,  functaoos   of» 
1077 
irritative    phenomena    of. 
1070 

gftralysis  of.  1077 
olitzer  test  for.  1077 
Rinne's  test  for.  1078 
Schwabach's  test  for,  1079 
Weber's  teat  for,  1078 

vertigo,  1070 
Aural  vertigo,  1003 
Auricles,  paimlysis  of.  arrhyth- 
mia with,  161 
Auricular  and  ventricular  ven- 
ous pulse,  transition  forms 
between,  107 

arrhythmia,  dissociation, 
from  ventricular  arrhyth- 
mia, 160 

extrasystoles.  154.  155 

venous  pulse.  105 
Auscultation,  279 

definition  of.  270 

differentiating  systole  and 
diastole  by.  300 

direct,  280 

immediate,  280 

in  general,  279 

indirect,  280 

instruments  for,  279 

mediate.  280 

of  abdomen,  352 

of  arteries.  347 

of  blood-vessels.  347 

of  brachial  artery,  347 

of  carotid  arterj*.  347 

of  esophagus,  352.  886 

of  femonu  artery,  347 

of  heart.  305 

of  lungs,  281 
errors  in,  304 
friction  sounds  in,  304 
hair  crepitation  in,  304 
muscle  sounds  in,  304 

of  radial  artery.  347 

of  respiratory  organs,  281 

of  subclavian  artery,  347 

of  veins.  349 

of  voice  sounds  over  A«t, 
302 

l>ercus8ion,  201 

signs  over  heart,  abnormsl, 
316 
normal.  306 
technic  of,  281 


,  902 
..901 


BOl 


ispintioD.  101 

195.  196 
White's  method  of 

'  sJ^llitw'KSoni, 
ilea  in  lymphocytca. 


BftclerieiiW    powe 
S62, 


ejipLoratory 
IS 

meth^^or. 


dipmn? 


Barrel  chest.  30 


Buop^:^  myelocytes. 
Basophilic  KT&niilAtiDn 
thiDCyUa.  784 


875,  676  1 

oaU  of  IwBlthy,  877 
tr'a  aUin  for.  87S 
iteiy  ID  teOH,  S3B 
itin  la  oputum,  717 


leukocycotis  after.  707 
unsfheicfllBmus,  M 
ck'HJnwh    appamtus        for 
.^ir-cofiity  of  brood,  S47 
ohMrew'*  reften  097 
ckmann-Heidenhain's  appa- 


1,  21 


i)[irciverin  blood.  813 

:««.  536 

rultunl     charaFterie- 

licfi,  538 
>iiiciatld    -    ConiadI 

method      ol  l»lat- 

ln«.  537 
norpholoffo     eharae- 

i^tum.  722 
ipmr-ooURh,  BonJet'a, 
uluia,  720 
I  blood.  S13 
Tilum.  721 
dilihtheria,  S77 


tber'ittua  tor  812 


m^inaiauid,  MO 


Beets,  pigment  oi,  in  urine,  55S 
[tell's  phenomenon.  803 

;  Belly,  scaphoid,  371 
Benoe-Jones  nibatance.  detec- 

I       tion  nf.  570 

I  Bonxidln  test  for  blood  in  feces, 


'  Bile-pifoaent  in  Buid  fiom  c 
I       ploratory  puncture.  9IS 
Bilhanis  hrmalobia,  822 
I  onemio  from,  S40 

I  Biliary  arids  in  feces.  642 


airas-huu's  test  tor,  578 
Ty*m'8  lest  for.  fi78 
von  Udi«nsk>'-s  lest  for. 


Hamnuirtten's  lest  for, 

577 
Hu(qMrt-8allioiniki   l»t 


order  to  perform  other 
testa,  577 
mierosoopic        e    c  ion, 

Ttouswm's  test  for,  577 
Bllicyuiin  in    urine.   Stockvia' 


iioiero's  method  of  coua 
blooil-plalelets,  810 
BcL  hajry  Umgue.  875 
lunall-poit,    cutaneous    1 

orrhage  in,  50 
sputum .  807 
aok-and  blue-spots,  58 


eumlnationot.  lU 
outline  for   1174 

in  di>va«B  of  spini 
1164 

In  peripheral  aSeci 

I^der  nerves,  I 

mechanism  of ,  1161 

'  of."^  bladder  *™neli 
1185, 


reflei,  116 


of.  11 


Blephnroplegia 

ysis,  1004 
BlepharoBpanm. 


partial.  157 
BtocETng  of'relieTH, 


n  in.  Deycke  and  lb- 


1184 
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Blood,   alkali    diatribution    in, 
microscopic       examina- 
tion, 782 
titration    of.  Hamburiser's 
method,  739 
alkaline  reaction  of,  736 
alkalinity  of,  736 
Dare's  test  for,  739 
Salkowski's  test  for,  738 
amount  of,  absolute,  731 
ankyloetoma    duodenale    in, 

anemia  from,  840 
bacillus  mallei  in,  813 
of  anthrax  in.  813 
of  bubonic  pia^e  in,  813 
of  tuberculosis  m,  813 
tM>hosus  in,  813 
bacteria  in,  812 

cultural       demonstration, 
814 
Lenhartz's      method, 

814 
Sittmann's      method, 
814 
OQnther's  stain  for,  812 
L&per  and  Louste's  stain 

for,  813 
microscopic       demonstra- 
tion. 812 
bactericidal  power  of,  862 
bile  pigments  in,  857 
bothriocephalus      latus      in, 

anemia  from,  840 
chemical  examination,  852 
coagulability  of,  741 
coagulation  time  of,  741 

Burker's  estimation,  741 
Guiart    and     Gimbert's 

estimation,  741 
Vierordt's      estimation, 

741 
"Wright's  estimation,  741 
color    ofT    estimation,    from 
inspection  of  blood  drop, 
744 
corpuscular  volume,  766 
cryoscopy  of,  843 
diminution    of,  influence  on 

pulse-curve,  137 
dried  specimens,  preparatiofa 

and  staining,  772 
echinococcus  in,  anemia  from, 

840 
Ehrlich's    triacid    stain    for, 

777 
endoglobular  changes,  782 
eosinophilic  cells  in.  790 
examination  of.  729 
chemical,  852 
for  rouleaux  formation,  771 
method  of  obtaining,  729 
microscopic,  technic,  770 
outline  for,  1172 
fat  in,  811 

fibrin  in,  microscopic  deter- 
mination, 771 
Filaria  Bancrofti  in,  823 
Demarquai  in,  823 
diuma  m,  823 
loa  in,  823 
Megalh&esi  in,  823 
noctuma  in,  823 
Ozzardi  in,  823 
perstans  in,  823 
sanguinis  in,  822 
anemia  from,  840 
Francke's  needle  for  obtain- 
ing, 730 
freezmg-point  of,  845 
fresh,  microscopic   examina- 
tion, 770 
friction  of,  internal,  846 
Giemsa's  stain  for.  779 
glucose  in,  estimation  of,  853 
hematocrit         examinations, 

766 
hemoglobin  in,  corrected  per^ 
oentage  of,  753 


Blood,  hemoglobin  in,  percent-  I 
age  of,  under  pathologic 
conditions,  765 
tests    for.    742.     See    also 
Hemoglobin. 

in  actinomycosis,  803 

in   acute   articular   rheuma- 
tism. 800 
lymphoid  leukemia,  835 
miliary  tuberculosis,  803 
myeloblastic  leukemia,  837 
myeloid  leukemia.  837 

in  anemia,  823 

in  anthrax,  802 

in  Banti's  disease,  840 

in  Barlow's  disease,  842 

in  blood-diseases,  823 

in  bronchial  asthma,  844 

in  bums,  845 

in  carbon  monoxid  poisoning, 
854 

in  chlorosis.  824 

in  cholera,  802 

in     chronic     lead-ttoisoning, 
843 
lymphoid   leukemia,   834 
myeloid  leukemia,  835 
tuberculosis,  803 

in  dengue,  802 

in  diphtheria,  800 

in  erysiiielas,  800 

in  erythremia,  832 

in  exophthalmic  goiter,  842 

in  feces,  514 

Adler  8  test  for.  546 
chemical  tests  for,  544 
detection  of,  errors  in,  546 

significance,  547 
Sch^nbein-Alm^n's        test 

for,  544 
spectroscopic  test  for,  546 
'Teichmann's    hemin    test 
for  544 

in    fluid     from    exploratory 
puncture,  914 

in  granulomatosis,  839 

in  hemophilia,  842 

in  hydrocyanic  acid  poi.^on- 
ing,  855 

in  hydrogen  sulphid  poison- 
ing, 855 

in  icterus,  844 

in   infantile  pseudoleukemic 
anemia,  825 

in  infectious  diseases,  797 

in  influenza.  801 

in  Kahlcr's  disease,  841 

in      Kundrat's     lymphosar- 
coma, 839 

in  larval  chlorosis,  824 

in  leukemia,  832.  839 

in  lymphatic  leukemia,  833 

in  Ivmphemia,  833 

in   brmphoid  leukemia,  833, 
841 
pseudoleukemia,  837 

in  lymphomatoses,  837 

in  lymphosarcoma,  838,  839 

in  malaria,  802,  816 
Sahli's  stain  for,  818 
staining  of,  818 

in     malignant    endocarditis, 
800 
tumors,  842 

in  Malta  fever,  802 

in  masculine  chlorosis,  825 

in  masked  chlorosis,  824 

in  measles,  801 

in  menin^tis,  800 

in  methemoglobinemia,  855 

in  morbus  maculosus  Werl- 
hofii,  841 

in  multiple  myeloma,  841 

in  mumps,  802 

in  rayelemia,  833,  835 

in     myelogenous     leukemia, 
833 

in  myeloid  leukemia,  833 


Blood  in  myeloid 

mia,  838,  841 
in  myxedema,  842 
in  oligochromemia,  823 
in  parasitic  diseases.  840 
in  paroxysmal  bemo^obinu- 

na,  843 
in  pernicious  anemia.  826 
in  pertussis,  802 
in  phosphorus-poisoning.  844 
in  pneumonia.  798 
in  polycythonia,  832 
in  polyfijobulia,  833 
in  potassium  cyanid  poison- 
ing. 855 
in  primary  anemia.  825 
in  pseudo-anemia.  825 
in  pseudodiloroaU,  825 
in  purpura.  841 

rulminans,  841 
in  rabies^  802 
in  relapsmg  fever,  802 
in  rubella.  801 
in  saturnism,  843 
in  scariet  fever.  800 
in  scorbutus,  842 
in  secondary  anemia.  826 
in  septicemia.  800 
in  simple  anemia,  825 
in  small-pox.  801 
in  splenic  leukemia.  833 
in  splenomegaly.  840 
in  suppurative  affectioDS, 

804 
in  syphilis,  803 
in  tetanus.  802 
in  trichinosis,  804 
in    true    lymphoid    paeudcK 

leukemia.  838 
in  typhoid  fever,  798 
in  typhus  fever,  800 
in  unne,  686 
in  varicella,  801 
in  variola,  801 
in  varioloid,  801 
in  vomitus.  430 
internal  fricticm  of.  8M 
iodin  reaction  of,  781 

positive,  781 
ion-conoentration    oi    Fried- 

enthal  and  Schultz's  esti- 
mation, 739 
iron   tests   for,   with  ToUes' 

ferrometer.  852 
Jenner's  stain  for,  778 

Aasman's    modification, 
778 
laked,  titration  of.  73& 

Ldwy  and  En^'s  me- 
thod, 738 
Leishman's  stain  for,  780 
loss  of,  acute  anemia  after. 
831 

chronic  anemia  after.  831 
lymphocytes  in.  788 
mast-cells  in,  791 
meningococcus  in.  813 
methylene-blue   staining  of. 

777 
micrococcus     melitensb    in, 

813 
microscopic        examinatioa. 

technic,  770 
molecular  concentration  of. 

845 
morphol<^c  relations.  770 
motion  of,  and  pulse-curre, 

confusion  of.  120 
opaque,  titration  of,  737 
Landois-von       Jak^di's 
method,  737 
osmotic  pressure  of,  845 
oxida*^  reaction  of.  856 
panoptic   triacid   stains  for, 

Papp^nhpim's  stain  for,  780 
I>e»t  bacillus  in,  813 
pigment  in,  811 
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iroplasma  in,  822 

ococcus  in,  813 

ty  of,  731 

»n  of,  736 

line.  736 

sna  spirilla  in,  815 

-'s     eosin-hematoxyloD 

n  for,  776 

^ntation  of,  766 

c  Kravity  of,  734 

reometric  method,  734 

».pillary      pyknometric 
method,  735 

[ammerschlag's        me- 
thod. 734 
Eykmann'a  modifi- 
cation, 734 

:hspta  in,  815 

;nneieri  in,  814 

■  anther's  stain  for,  815 

lida  in.  816 

-esser's  stain  for,  816 

^oggerath    and    St&he- 
lin's  »tain  for,  816 

'reis'  stain  for,  816 

>d.in  counting-chamber, 

erential     counting     of, 

3  for,  776 

lylococcus  in,  813 

tococcus  in,  813 

,  in  anemia  from.  840 

itional  cells  in,  790 

onema      p>aUiaum      in, 

3 

ina  in,  822 

iubli's  stain  for,  823 

inoais.  in  anemia  from, 

0 

ooephalus     in,     anemia 

>m,  840 

anosomes  in,  821 

liart      and      Grimbert's 

stain  for,  822 

sleeping  sickness,  822 

acid  in,  855 

>3it3r  of,  846 

me  index  of,  in  chlorosis, 

!4 

n  embryos  in,  822 

clot,  physical  properties 

contractility,  742 

coloring  matter  in  urine, 

ction  of.  572 

•corpuscles,  counting  of, 

A 

fine,  686 
See  Erythroq/les. 

ime  of,  estimation,  766 

te.     Sec  Leukocytes. 

-counting  apparatus,  754 

-crises,  787 

-diseases,  blood  in,  823 

-dust.  811 

lessness,  731 

-mass,  estimation  of,  clin- 
ical results  from,  734 

laldane  and  Smith's  me- 
thod, 732 

Cronecker      and       Kott- 
mann's  method,  732 

-needle,  730 

-plasma,  specific  gravity. 

Domerschlag's  method   or 

mating,  735 

l-platelets.  809 

inting  of,  810 

.mination  of,  810 

iayem's  method,  810 

Jiseases,  811 

j-phoid  fever,  799 

Tiber  of,  810 

1-poverty,  38 

l-pressure,  115 

1     pulse-curve,     relation 

Detween,  133 

1  tension  of  pulse,   rela- 
tion, 147 

75 


Blood-pressure  apparatus.    See 
Sphygmomanometer. 
arterial,  maximum,  determi- 
nation of,  174 
minimum,     determination 

of,  174 
systolic,  163 

and  diastolic  arterial 
blood-pressure,  simul- 
taneous determination 
of,  174 
diagnostic  significance 
of  measurement  of, 
173 
capillary,    measurement    of, 

180 
high,  and  tension   of  pulse, 

relation,  146 
increase  of,  as  cause  of  poly- 
uria, 550 
low,   and   tension   of  pulse, 

relation,  146 
pulse,  174,  177,  178 
quotient,  174,  178 
venous,  measurement  of,  178 
Basch's  method.  179 
Prey's  method,  179 
Gartner's  method,  178 
Recklinghausen's  meth- 
od, 179 
Sahli's  method,  179 
Blood-serum,    hemoglobin    in, 
855 
specific  gravity  of,  735 
urobilin  in,  857 
Blood-smears,  dry,  fixation  of, 
774 
Ehrlich's  method,  774 
osmium  method,  775 
Rubinstein's       method, 

774 
toluol  method,  774 
preparation  of,  772 
Blood-test,  Heller's,  for  hemo- 
globinuria, 573 
Blood-vessels,  auscultation  of, 

347 
Bloody  sweat.  48 
Blue  edema  of  hysteria,  1008 
sputum,  698 
sweat,  48 
Blum   and    Fuld's    method    of 
estimating   coagulating   fer- 
ment of  gastric  juice,  474 
1  Boas    and    V'olhard-Boldireff's 
method  of  obtaining  intesti- 
nal juice.  508 
Boas'   method    of    estimating 

rennin  in  gastric  juice,  474 
Boas-Ewald  method  of  obtain- 
ing stomach-contents,  444 
test-breakfast,     examination 
of  gastric  functions  by,  448 
Boat-sliaped  chest  of  syringo- 

m;^elia,  32 
Bodily  exertion,  intensification 

of  heart-beat  from,  358 
Body  weight,  26 
Bone-marrow,  lymphocytes  in, 
789 
malignant  tumors  of,  mye- 
ocytes  in,  792 
Bones,  fragility  of,  in  nerv^ous 
diseases,  1004 
sensibility  of,  testing,  974 
trophic  disturbances  of,  1004 
Borborygmi,  352 
Bordet-Gengou  test,  863 
Bordet's  bacillus  of  whooping- 
cough  in  sputum,  720 
Botalli's  duct,  409 

pat-ency  of,  410,  411 
diastolic  murmur  in,  411 
pulmonic  tone  in,  411 
systolic  murmur  in,  411 
Bothriocephalus   anemia,   827, 
828 
cordatus  in  feces,  528 


Bothriocephalus  latus  in  blood, 

anemia  from,  840 

in  feces,  528 

Bdttcher's  sperm  crystals,  708 

Bttttger's     modified     test     for 

sufl^r  in  urine,  589 
Bougie,  esophageal,  883 
Bouulon  test-meal,  478 
Bourp^et's  phosphatometer  for 
estimating     phosphates     in 
urine,  648 
Bowditch,  steps  of,  1028 
Bowel    movements,    frequency 

of,  510 
Bowles'  phonendoscope,  280 
Box-note,  271 

/3-oxy  butyric    acid    in     urine, 
detection  of,  602 
KuU's  test  for,  603 
quantitative  estimation, 
653 
Bergell's     method, 

653 
Darmstiidter's    me- 
thod, 653 
Magnus     -     Levy's 
method,  654 
ShaflTer's  estimation,  604, 

656 
Waldvogel's     test     for, 
603 
Brachial  artery,  auscultation  of, 
347 
plexus,  localization  of,  1155 
motor  roots  of,  1157 
Bradshaw's  albumosuria,  570 
Bradycardia,  113 
api>arent,  113 
in  aortic  stenosis,  113 
in  cachexia,  113 
in  fatty  infiitrated  heart,  113 
in   sclerosis  of  coronary  ar- 
teries, 113 
in  shock,  113 

ventricular,    from   disturbed 
conductivity  in  heart,  157 
Bradyuria,  548 

Brain,    abscess    of,    points    of 
puncture  for,  945 
convolutions  of,  central,  ex- 
ploratory puncture  of,  944 
diseases  of,  bladder  functions 

in,  1164 
exploratoiy  punctures  of,  942 
frontal    lobe    of,    )>oints    for 

puncture  of,  943 
hemorrhage    of,    localization 
of,  945 
point'^  of  puncture  for,  946 
lobes  and  regions  of,  localiza- 
tion, 943 
localization    of    centers    in, 

1095 
motor  areas  of,  1096 
occipital  lobe  of,  points  for 

puncture  of,  945 
parietal  lobe  of,   points  for 

puncture  of,  945 
puncture  of,  exploratory,  942 
regions  of,  localization,  943 
temporal  lobe  of,  points  for 

puncture  of,  945 
ventricles  of,  lateral,  explora- 
tory punctures  of,  943 
Brandberg's  estimation  of  pro- 
tein in  urine,  616 
Brauer's  diastolic  rebound,  361 
Breakfast,  test-,  for  functions 

of  stomach,  444 
Breast,  pigeon,  32 
Breathing.     See    Reapiraiion. 
Breuer's  chamber  for  counting 
erj'throcytps,  754 
leukocytes,  758 
Broca's  aphasia,  1106 
area,  1100 
convolution,  1102 
speech  center,  1095 
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Bromin  in  urine,  detection,  610 

Jolle's  test  for,  610 
Brolichi,  examination  of,  direct, 

901 
Bronchial  asthma,  blood  in,  844 
dyspnea  in,  96 
eosinophilia  in,  808 
extension  of  lung  borders 
in,  228 
breathing,  graphic  expression 
for.  417 
obturation  atelectasis  pre- 
venting, 290 
pathologic,  288 

dififerent  kinds  of,  290 
physiologic,  284 
pitch  of,  290 
catarrh,  dyspnea  from,  93 
lisping.  303 

lymph-nodes,   enlarged,   896 
tubes,  catarrh   of.    increased 
vesicular  breathing  from, 
285 
whisijering,  303 
Bronchiectasis,  sputum  in,  727 
Bronchiolitis  exudativa, 

Curschmann's  spirals  in,  701 
Bronchitic  sputum,  725 
Bronchitis,   capillary,  dyspnea 
in,  95 
physical    examination    in, 
421 
croupous,  sputum  in,  726 
diffuse  dnr,  dyspnea  in,  96 
physical    examination    in, 
421 
dyspnea  in,  95 
eosinophile,  791,  808 
fibrinous,  sputum  in,  726 
obstructive,  extension  of  lung 

borders  in,  228 
putrid,  sputum  in,  727 
sputum  m,  725 
Bronchoesophagoscope,    Brtin- 

ings',  889 
Bronchophony,  302 
extreme,  303 
pmthologic,  303 
physiologic,  302 
whispered,  303  ^ 
Bronchopneumonia,  sputum  in, 

727 
Bronchopneumonic    consolida- 
tions, dulness  in,  270 
Bronchoscopy.  904 
Bronchovesicular       breathing, 
292 
inspiration     with     bronchial 
expiration,   graphic    ex- 
pression for,  417 
with  prolonged  expiration, 
graphic    expretwion    for, 
417 
Brown   granules  of  Zollikofer, 
781 
induration  of  lung,  93 
Browni!*h-red  sweat,  48 
Brown-S<5quard's         paralysis, 

bone  sensibility  in,  975 
Briicke's  peptone,  Salkowski's 
test  for,  569 
von  Aider's  modifica- 
tion, 569 
Bruck  -  Wassermann  -  Neisser 
serum-reaction  in 
sjThilis,  863-866 
Noguchi's  modifica- 
tion, 866 
Bruissement  in  defect  of  ven- 
tricular septum.  411 
Bruit  d?  not  f^l^,  205 

du  diable,  350 
Bruits  normaux.  306 
BrQnings'       esophagobroncho- 

scope.  889 
Bryson'j*  sign  in  chest  expan- 
sion, 30 
Bubbling  dLles,  294 


Bubbling  r&lee,  coaiBe,  294 
fine,  294 
large,  294 
mixed,  295 
small,  294 
Bubonic  plague,  bacillus  of,  in 
blood,  813 
in  sputum,  721 
Buccal  mucous  membrane,  ex- 
amination of,  880 
Buccinator  muscle,  1061 
Bulbar  paralysis,  1074 

asthenic,  myasthenic  reac- 
tion in,  1027 
fascicular  twitching  in,  956 
increased    salivary    secre- 
tion in,  1077 
reaction    of    degeneration 
in,  1030 
Bulbous  pulse,  192 
Barker's  chamber  for  counting 
leukocytes,  759 
estimation      of    coagulation 
time  of  blood,  741 
Bums,  blood  in,  845 
Butyric  acid   in   gastric  juice, 
detection  of,  452 
test,  Noguchi's,  for  syphi- 
Us,  941 
Butyrometer,  483,  486 
Butyrometric    examination    of 
stomach  functions,  479.  See 
also  Stomach,  functions  of. 
gastric  examination,  ouUine 
for.  1171 


Cabot's    ring-bodies    of    ery- 
throcytes, 787 
Cachectic  conditions,  idio-mus- 
cular  irritability  in,  1009 
edema,  64 
leukocytosis.  808 
Cachexia,  bradycardia  in,  113 
cutaneous     hemorrhage     in, 

59 
effect  of.  on  erythrocytes  and 
hemoglobin,  765 
Calcareous  concretions  in  spu- 
tum. 702 
Calcified  arteries,  109 

tubercles  in  sputum,  703 
Calcium  oxalate  in  sputum,  707 
in  urine,  673 
sulphate  in  urine,  677 
Calculus,  urinarj',  680 
Calorimetric  double   pipet   for 
estimating       blood-pressure, 
754 
Cammidge  reaction,  596 

note  on,  1177 
Capillary  blood-pressure,  meas- 
urement of,  180 
bronchitis,  dyspnea  in,  96 
physical    examination    in, 
421 
pulse,  190 

in  aortic  insufficiency,  398 
pyknometric  method  of  de- 
termining specific  gravity 
of  blood,  736 
Capsular  hemianesthesia.  1034 
Capsules,  glutoid,  examination 
of  intestinal  digestion  with, 
506 
rubber,      testing      digestion 
with,  433 
Caput  medusfp,  62,  370 

obstipum  spasticum,  1086 
Carbohydrates,   absorption   of, 
by  stomach,  butyrometric 
test  for,  494 
in  feces,  ,543 
Carbolic    acid    coloring    urine, 

555 
Carbon     monoxid     poisoning, 

blood  in,  854 
Carbonates  in  urine,  674 


Carbonizati<»  test  for  wagmr  in 

urine,  594 
Carcinoma  of  eac^hagos,  893 
subnonxud  temperatore  in, 
84 
of  rectum,  feo^  in,  540 
of  stomach,  absence  of  hy- 
drochloric add  in,  404 
bacteriologic   examination 
of  stomacfa-coDtenta  ia, 
477 
diagnosis  by  lavage.  447 
Salomon's  test  in,  476 
vomitus  of,  430 
Cardia  bigeminus^362 
Cardiac  asthma,  93 

orifice  of  stomach.  pemMn- 

bility  of,  892 
sufficiency,  arrhythmic 

sphygmogram  in.  161 
Cardiogram,  363 
first  type,  364 
Martins',  365 
negative,  365 
second  type,  365 
Cardiograph.  363 

Ja^uet's,  364 
Cardiography,  363 
Cardiolysis,  361 
Cardiopneumatic  lAles,  299 
Cardiosph>'gmogn4>h.  Jaquet's, 

126 
Cardiosystolic  r&les.  300 
Carmin-fibrin  method  of  erti- 

mating  pepsin,  469 
Carotid  artery,  auscultation  of, 
347 
peak.  155 
pulse,  197 
Carphologia,  948 
Cascara  coloring  urine.  556  _ 
sagrada  in  urine,  detectioD, 
612 
Casein  in  feces,  616 
Casts  in  nephritis,  687 
in  sputum,  702 
in  urine,  687 
mucous,  in  urine,  689 
testicle,  in  urine,  690 
Catacrotic  pulse,  129 
Catalepsy,  947,  961 
Cataleptic    muscular    rigidity. 
947 
rigidity.  961 
Catarrh,     bronchial,     dyspnea 
from,  93 
of  bladder  in  gonorrhea,  694 
of  bronchial  tubes,  increased 
vesicular  breathing  from, 
285 
mucous,  of  stomach,  vcnnitus 
of,  430 
Catarrhal  pneumonia,  crepita- 
tion in,  298 
physical  signs  in,  420 
sputum,  725 
Catneterization.  fever  after,  76 
Cauda  equina,  topography  of» 

1159 
Cavernous  breathing,  290 
Cavities,  pulmonary,  dulness  of. 
270 
hyperresonant     notes     in. 

273 
metallic  resonance  in.  274 
tymp>anitic  notes  in,  273 
Cells,  blcKxl-,  in  urine,  686 
dwarf,  785 
endothelial,  in  puncture  fluid 

920 
eosinophilic,  in  blood,  790 
epithelial,  in  puncture  fluid. 
920 
in  ^utum,  703 
examination  of,  in  punctaie 

fluids,  918 
exudate,  proteolytic  proper- 
ties of,  923 
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nt,  785 

in  sputum,  704 
Did.  788 
.ologic,  703 
V,  791 

in  blood.  791 
I.  792 

a  urine,  683 
^sner's  estimation,  686 
ional.  in  blood,  790 
,  in  punctune  fluid,  920 
Dladder.  1162,  1165 
•ry  of,  1167 
itory,  theory  of,  1167 
rinK.  1095 
•U.  1095 
;e,  1095 

theory  of,  1167 

993.  1152 
I,  Broca's,  1095 
micke's,  1095 
c,  1029 
K.  1095 
,  1095 

agraphia,  1113 
.  1113 

*  aphasia,  1106 
ry  aphasia,  1105 
igal  venous  pulse,  nega- 
tive. 195 
K>8itive,  195 
igation  of  urine,  669 
?tal  venous  pulse,  posi- 
197 

lar   abfioeas.    points    of 
icture  for,  945 
a,  965 

96,  vertigo  in,  1093 
lum,  exploratory  punc- 
Df.  943 

l1  (iiseasesi,  bladder  funo- 
ns  in,  1164 

anesthesia,   bone   sensi- 
bility in.  976 
im  anatomic  lesions,  1090 
lexes  in,  992 
plegia,    vasomotor    dis- 
rbances  in,  1007 
ization,  1095 
ingitis,  vomitus  of,  431 
lyses  of  chewing  muscles, 
61 

•ture,  942 
xes,  991 

ory    disturbances,  1090 
with  cortical  lesions,  1091 
T)spinal  fluid,  bacteria  in, 
940 
camtnation  of,  938 

Nonne-Apelt    method. 

941 
inphocytes  in,  940 
ressure  of,  938 
lingitis,  herpes  febrilis  in, 

67 

[emig's  sign  in,  955 
osture  in  bed  in,  23 
^al  rib,  36 

lal  cord,  lesions  of.  1155 
les  in  feces,  525 
ot-Leyden     crystals      in 
turn,  707,  708 
s  for  phyHical  diagnosis, 
177 

cussion,  209 
ical  examination  of  blood. 

852 
•f  feces,  541 
•f  sputum,  725 
if  urine,   qualitative,    560 
t  for  blood  in  feces,  544 
listry  of  intestine,  exam- 
tion,  505 

,  asymmetry  of,    due  to 
lisea.^e  of  thoracic  or  ab- 
lominal  viscera,  33 
icultation  of  voice  soimds 
)ver,  302 


Cheat,  barrel,  30 

boat-shaped,   of  syringomy- 
elia, 32 
circumference  of,  29 
clinical  index  of,  31 
cobbler's,  33 

coniparative  i>ercus8ion,  259 
configuration  of,  30 
cracked-pot  resonance  over, 

274 
cysts   of,  exploratory  punc- 
ture, 934 
deformities  of,  dislocation  of 

heart-beat  in,  358 
diastolic  rebound  of,  361 
edema    of   weakened    heart- 
beat in,  360 
emphysematous,  30 
en  bateau,  32 
expansion,  29 
fluctuation  in.  determination 

of,  353 
funnel-shaped.  33,  34 
kyphotic,  32 

metallic  resonance  over,  273 
noise  of  chink  of  coins  over, 

274 
orthodiagram  of,  231 
paralytic,  30 

pathologic     inspiratory     re- 
traction of,  87 
percussion  over,  273,  275 
change  in  pitch  of,  275 
comparative,  259 
peripneumonic  retraction  of, 

87 
phthisic,  31 
prominence  of,  in  coug^iing, 

107 
rachitic,  32 

resistance  in,  changes  of,  353 
scoliokyphotic,  32 
scoliotic,  32 
shai>e  of,  normal,  30 

pathologic,  30 
tumors  of,  exploratory  punc- 
ture, 934 
Chewing  muscles,  cerebral  pai^ 

alyses  of,  1061 
Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration.  88 
Filehne's  theory,  90 
Rosenbach's  theory,  90 
Traube's  theory.  89 
Chills  in  gall-stones,  82 
in  infarctions,  82 
in  pyemia,  82 

in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  82 
Chink  of  coins,  noise  of,  205 

over  thorax,  274 
Chloasma  gravidarum,  45 

uterinum,  45 
Chloral  hydrate  in  gastric  con- 
tents, 498 
Chlorids    in    ^stric    contents, 
detemunation  of,  459 
juice,  quantitative  estima- 
tion of,  456 
in   urine,    quantitative   esti- 
mation, 646 
Volhard's  test  for,  647 
Chlorin  in  gastric  juice,  total, 
estimation  of,  456 
Volhard's    method, 
456 
Chloroleukemia,  835 
Chlorosi*?,  blood  in,  824 
Egyptian,  522 
larval,  blood  in.  824 
leukocytes  in.  824 
masculine,  blood  in,  825 
masked,  752 

blood  in,  824 
tropical,  522 
urine  in,  824 

volume  index  of   blood    In, 
824 
Chlorotics,  rosy,  40 
Choked  disk.  907 


Choleo3ranin  in  urine,  Stockvis* 

test  for,  677 
Cholelithiasis,  Riedel's  projec- 
tion of  liver  in,  377 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  feces  in,  540 
vomitus  of,  431 
bacillus  in  feces,  636 

agglutination    test    for, 

636 
biologic  tests  for,  636 
Pfeifrer's  test  for,  636 
blood  in,  802 
nostras,  feces  in,  640 

vomitus  of,  431 
vibrios  in  feces,  636 
Cholesterin    crystals    in    fluid 
from  exploratory  puncture. 
914 
in  sputum,  707 
in  urine,  679 
Cholesterinuria,  679 
Chorda  tympani,  injury  of,  in 

facial  paralysis,  1070 
Chorea,  969 
neurosis,  969 

speech  disturbances  in,  1121 
Choreic  gait,  1131 
movements,  969 
Chorioretinitis,  retinal  atrophy 

in,  910 
Choroidal  tubercle  in  acute  mil- 
iary tuberculosis,  909 
Chromidrosis,  48 
Chronoscope.  pocket,  312,  313. 

314.  315 
Chrysarobin  coloring  urine,  665 
ChiTsophanic  acid  in  urine,  de- 
tection. 612 
Chvosteks  phenomenon,  1009 
Chylous  fluid  in  cavity  from  ex- 
ploratory puncture,  914 
Chyluria,  679 

Circulation,  collateral,  in  skin, 
60 
caused  by  obstruction  of 
aorta,  60 
of  portal  veins,  61 
in  abdominal  wall,  60. 

61 
in  anterior  thoracic  wall. 
61 
effect  of  valvular  lesions  of 

heart  on,  380 
portal,  obstruction  of,  370 
Circulatory    disturbances,    cy- 
anosis from,  41 
dyspnea  from,  92 
edema,  61 
Circumference  of  chest,  29 
Cirrhosis  of  liver,  370 

collateral     circulation     in 

skin  from,  61 
palpation  in,  377 
pigmentation  of  skin  in.  46 
Claw-hand,  949 

of  ulnar  paralysis,  956 
Clinical  index  of  chest,  31 
Cliquetis  mctallique,  320 
Clonic  convulsions,  951 
Closure  time  of  systole,  130 
Clot,  blood-,  physical  proper- 
ties and  contractility,  742 
Clubbed  fingers,  64 
Coagula,  fibrin,  in  sputum,  702 
Coagulability  of  blood,  741 
Coagulable   proteins   in    urine. 

detection  of,  563 

Coagulating  ferment  of  mstric 

juice,     Blum's     and     Fuld's 

method  of  estimating,  474 

Coagulation  time  of  blood,  741 

Barker's  estimation,  741 

Guiart     and     Gimbert's 

estimation,  741 
Vierordt's       estimation, 

741 
Wright'        sestimation, 
741 
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Coal-tar      products      coloring 

urine,  555 
Coated  toneue.  874,  875 
Cobbler's  chest,  33 
Coffin-lids.  676 

Cog-wheel         inspiration   with 
bronchial  expiration, 

graphic  expression  for,  417 
vesiciuar  breathing,  287 

from   uneven   action    of 
inspiratory      njuscles, 
288 
graphic   expression    for. 

417 
pulsating.  288 
Cohn's  stain   for  urinary  sedi- 
ment, 682 
Coins,  chink  of,  noise  of,  205 

over  thorax,  274 
Cold  bath,  albuminuria  from, 
562 
leukocytosis  after,  797 
prolonged  action  ofj  subnor- 
mal temperature  m,  83 
sensibility  of  skin  to,  testing, 

971 
tests   for  albumin   in   urine, 
563 
Collapse  of  alveoli  of  lungs,  dul- 
ness  in,  260 
subnormal    temperature  in, 

83 
venous,  Friedreich's  diastolic, 
197 
systolic,  195 
Collateral  circulation  in  skin,  60 
caused  by  obstruction  of 
aorta,  60 
of  portal  veins.   61 
in  abdominal  wall,  60.  61 
in  anterior  thoracic  wall, 
61 
Color  examination   of  sputum 
by  stains^  725 
fields  of  vision,  1036 
flesh,   quantitative   changes. 

38 
index  of  erythrocytes,  765 
of  blood,  estimation  of.  from 
inspection   of   blood-drop, 
744 
of  feces.  512 
in  acholia,  513 
in  diarrhea,  513 
of  skin  J  38 

icteric,    42.     See   also   Ic- 
terus. 
quantitative  changes,  38 
of  sputum,  696 
of  sweat  in  icterus,  48 
of  urine,  553 

in  melanotic  tumors,  554 
Colorimetric  estimation  of  glu- 
cose in  urine,  622 
Coma.  946 

diabetic,  exaggerated  breath- 
ing in,  99 
respiratory   curve   in, 
100 
Comma  bacillus  in  feces,  535 
Comparative  percussion,  258 
of  abdomen.  277 
of  thorax.  259 
Compensation  of  heart,  mech- 
anics of,  380,  381 
Compensatory     dilatation      of 
heart  chambers,  382,  383 
disturbances  of  heart,  386 
causes,  386 
clinical  picture,  387 
in    mitral    insufficiency, 
389,  390 
Complement,  863 
Complete  reflexes,  991 
Compression        atelectasis     of 
lungs,  dulness  of,  271 
of  vascular  trunks,  influence, 
on  pulse-curve,  137 


Concentrated  urine,  553 
Concretions,  calcareous,  in  spu- 
tum, 402 
earthy,  in  feces,  518 
in  feces,  516 
intestinal,  in  feces,  518 
pancreatic,  in  feces,  518 
Conduction  agraphia,  1113 
aphasia,  1104,  1106 

effect  of,  on  written  speech, 
1109 
Configuration  of  chest,  30 
Congestion  of  lungs,  extension 
of  lung  borders  in,  228 
passive,  amount  of  protein  in, 
563 
of     spleen,    palpation    of, 
37o 
Congo-red   reaction  for  hydro- 
chloric acid,  450 
Conjugate    deviation    of   eyes, 
1046 
paralysis  of  eyes,  1046 
Conjunctiva,    trophic    disturb- 
ances of,  1003 
Connective  tissue  in  feces  utili- 
zation of,  530 
Consciousness,  disturbances  of, 
dcpreased,  947 
irritative,  947 
Consolidation,       bronchopneu- 
monic,  dulness  in,  2t0 
of  lung,  dulness  due  to,  270 
diminished  respiratory  ac- 
tion   in,    demonstration 
by  percussion,  277 
increased  vesicular  breath- 
ing; in,  285 
partial,  diminished  mobil- 
ity of  lung  borders  in, 
226 
tuberculous,     dulness     in, 
270 
Consonating  phenomena,  303 

rftles,  297 
Constipation,  510,  511 

chronic,  511 
Constitution,      sublj'mphemic, 

839 
Constrained  attitudes,  22 
Continued  fevers,  daily  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  76 
Contractility  of  heart,  disturb- 
ances of,  arrhythmia  from, 
102 
Contractions,  clonic,  951 
heart,  futile,  363 
ineffectual,  363 
law  of.  1022 

muscular,  Curschmann's  test 
for.  977 
testing  of,  977 
of  ocular  muscles,  1050 
pupillary, in  nervous  diseases, 
1052 
Contractura  pnecox,  955 
Contracture,  Dupuytren's,  skin 

changes  in,  1004 
Contractures,  952 
active,  952,  953 
passive,  952,  953 
Conus   terminalis,    topography 

of,  1159 
Converging  movements  of  eyes, 

paralysis  of,  1049 
Convolutions,  central,  of  brain, 
exploratory  puncture  of,  944 
Convulsions,  cfonic,  951 

tonic,  951 
Cook's   modification    of   Riva- 
Rocci's  sphygmomanometer, 
167 
Coordination  arc,  ataxia  from 
lesion  in,  964 
center,  934 
disturbance  of.  962 
of  volitional  impulse,  judg- 
ment of,  972 


Copaiba,  balsam  of,  in 

detection.  612 
Copper  test  for  su^r  in  oriae. 

Cord  tonus,  103 

Cornea,  trophic  disturbances  of. 

1063 
Corneal  reflex,  1062 

in  facial  i>aralys>s.  1075 

sensibility    in    nervous    dis- 
eases, 1062 
Coronary  arteries,  sclerosis  of, 

bradycardia  in.  113 
Corpuscles,  blood-,  counting  of, 
754 
in  urine,  686 
Ponfick's  shadow,  785 
red.       Sec  Erythroci^. 
white.     Sec  L^ikoc^t*. 

pus,  in  urine,  683 
Corpuscular  volume  of  blood. 

766 
Corrected  percentage  of  hemo- 
globin in  blood,  753 
Corrigan  puL»e.  144 
Corset  liver.  378 

stomach,  422 
Cortex,      motor,      leaons    of, 

ataxia  in.  962 
Cortical  agraphia,  1113 

alexia,  1113 

aphasia.  1104 

ataxia,  962,  963 

blindness,  1125 

lesions,  sensory  distuibanees 
with.  1091 

motor  aphasia,  1 1 06 

pupillary  reflex,  1059 

sensor^' aphaaa.  1105 
Corticonuclear  reflexes,  903 
Costal  respiration,  85 

limitation,  85 
Cough,  104 

barking.  105 

dr>'.  105 

hacking,  106 

in  pertussis,  106 

loose,  105 

moist.  105 

nervous,  105 

stomach,  104 
Coughing  paroxysms,  106 

prominence  of  che^  in,  107 
Counter  test  of  Ewart  in  pjeur^ 

exudate,  266 
Cracked-pot  resonance,  205 
over  thorax.  274 

Bhysical  basis  of,   208 
Ung  r&les.  2&4.  296.  297 
Cramp,  acceaaory,  1086 
tonic,  951 

writer's,  increased  nerve  ir- 
ritability in,  1009 
Cranberry     test     for     fasting 

stomach.  446 
Cranial  nerve,  eis^th,  examina- 
tion   of,    outline    for. 
1176 
functions  of,  1077 
eleventh  J  examination  of, 
outhne  for.  1176 
functions  of.  1081 
examination  o5,  1033 

outline  for.  1 1 75 
fifth,  examination  of,  OQt- 
line  for,  1175 
functions  of.  1060 
first,  examination  of.  1033 

outline  for,  1175 
fourth,     examination     of, 
1039 
outline  for,  1175 
ninth,  examination  of,  out- 
line for,  1176 
functions  of.  1081 
second,     examination    of, 
1034 
outline  for,  1175 
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nerve,      seventh,    ex- 
amination of,  outline 
foFj  1175 
motions  of,  1063 

b,  examination  of,  1039 
h,  examination  of  out- 
line for,  1176 

motions  of,  1081 

d,  examination  of,  1039 

Kamination  of,  outline 

for,  1175 
Ifth,     examination    of, 

outline  for,  1176 
inctions  of,  1086 
>rebral  topography, 

»44 

er  reflex,  988 
it  r^les,  294,  298 
diac.  299 

catarrhal    pneumonia, 
198 

croupous    pneumonia, 
!98 

>dema  of  luniE^.  298 
hemorrhagic  infarctions 
>f  lung,  298 

pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
298 
tio  indux,  298 

c,  298 

iion,  294,  298.     See  also 

itant  rales. 

its  in  blood  in  malaria, 

820 

sm,  948,  949 

77 

1,  787 

Tupt«d,  77 

racted,  77 

I  pupillary  reaction,  1052 

lus    bronchitis,    sputum 

.  726 

imonia,    crepitation    in, 

298 

ilneas  in,  270 

ver  curve  of,  77 

creased  vesicular  breath- 
ing in,  285 

ft,  physical  examination 
in,  419 

rune-juice  sputum  in,  727 

isty  sputum  in,  726 

jutum  in,  726 

riK  inspiration,  106 

il  test  of  Ewart  in  pleural 

(late,  266 

1079 

copy  of  blood,  845 

irine,  662 

(eckmann's  apparatus. 
663 

or  study  of  renal  func- 
tions, 665 

aethod  of  determining.  683 

al  rash,  67 

alline  trimagnesium  phos- 

ite  in  urine,  676 

als,   cholesterin,  in    fluid. 

rom  exploratory  puncture, 

)14 

natoidin,  in  fluid,  from  ex- 

jloratory  puncture,  914 

int      test      for       fasting 

•mach,  446 

mt  murmurs,  origin  of.  328 

ihmann's  spirals,  701,  708 

!t  for  muscular  contrac- 
tions, 977 

lid  of  potassium  in  gastric 
contents.  498 

poisoning,  blood  in,  855 

losis,  40 

Iraixture  of,  409 

irk,  40 

am  circulatory  disturb- 
ances, 41 

om  congenital  heart-dis- 
ease, 41 


CyanoBis  from  local  causes,  42 
from  mitral  defects,  41 
from  pulmonary  stenosis,  407 
from     respiratory     disturb- 
ances, 41 
from  vasomotor  paralysis,  42 
general,  40 
pale,  40 

relation  of  objective  dyspnea 
to,  102 
Cyclic  albuminuria,  561 
Cylindric  epithelium  in  sputum, 

703 
Cylindroids  in  urine,  689 
Cyrtometer,  Woillez's,  36 
Cystin  in  urine,  677 
Cystinuria,  677 
CyBts,  abdominal.  370 

exploratory    puncture    of, 
934 
echinoooccus,   fragments   of, 
in  sputum,  703 
in  urine,  695 
of  liver,  dulness  in,  251 
intrathoracic,        exploratory 

puncture  of.  934 
ovarian,  fluid  in,  935 
paralbumin  in,  936 

Salkowski's  test  for,  936 
pancreatic,  ferments  in,  935, 

937 
urinary,  urea  in,  Salkowski's 
teat  for,  936 
Cytodia^osis,  918 

technic  of,  927 
Cytologic  formulas,  924 
Cytology  of  fluids  from  serous 
cavities,  921 
of  puncture  fluids,  918 
of  purulent  exudates,  922 
Czaplewsky's  stain  for  tubercle 
bacillus  in  sputum.  711,  712 


Dark's   test   for  alkalinity  of 

blood,  739 
Darmstadter's      test      for     /3- 
oxybutyric  acid  in  urine,  653 
Deafness,  psychic,  1123 

simulatcKl,  demonstration  of, 

1080 
tone-,  1123 
word-,  pure,  1105 
Decubitus,  1002 

acute  unilateral,  1003 
Defecation,  involuntary,  1170 
Deformities   of   chest,   disloca- 
tion of  heart-beat  in,  358 
Degeneration,  granular,  of  ery- 
throcytes, 784 
of  erythrocytes,  783 
reaction  of,  1000,  1023 
alternating,  1026 
complete,  1025 
in  bulbar  paralysis,  1030 
in    infantile    spinal  paral- 
ysis. 1031 
in  lead  palsy,  1032 
in  lead-poisoning,  1028 
in  muscular  atrophy,  1029, 

1030 
in  paralysis,  1028 
in  polyneuritis,  1028 
in  rheumatic  facial  paraly- 
sis, 1031 
incomplete,  1025 
mixed,  1026 
partial,  1025 
Degenerative    muscular    atro- 
phy. 1000 
Delirium,  947 
cordis,  114 
maniacal,  947 
muttering,  947 
noisy,  947 
of  alcoholism,  948 
quiet,  947 
tremens.  948 


Denf:ue,  blood  in,  802 
Denig^s'   diaphanometric    me- 
thod of  estimating  albumin 
in  urine,  615 
estimation     of    albumin    in 
urine,  with  Tanret's  re- 
agent, 616 
of  purin  bodies  in  urine. 
642 
titration  method  of  estimat- 
ing albumin  in  urine,  614 
Depressor,  Ludwig-Cyon,  1082 
Dermatitis  medicamentosa,  68 
Dermographism,  1007 
Desmoid  sacs,  method  of  use, 
435 
preparation  of,  434 
test,  1171 

for  digestion,  433 
results,  436 
Desquamation  of  skin,  68 
Dextrocardia,     dislocation     of 
heart  dulness  and,  dififeren- 
tiation,  250 
Dextrose  in  urine,  qualitative 
tests     for,     585.     See     also 
Stiq<xr  in  urine. 
Deycke  and  Ibrahim's  method 
of    estimating    albumin    in 
blood,  853 
Diabetes  insipidus  in  nervous 
diseases,  1008 
specific    gravity   of   urine 
in,  652 
mellitus.  585.  586 

in  nervous  diseases.  1008 
iodin  reaction  of  blood  in. 

781 
specific  gravity  of  urine  in, 
652 
phosphatic,  677 
Diabetic     coma,     exaggerated 
breathing  in,  99 
respiratory   curve   in. 
100 
ferric  chlorid  reaction,  Ger- 
hard t's,     for    aceto-acetic 
acid  in  urine,  601 
Diacetic  acid  in  urine,  detec- 
tion of  J  601 
Diagnosticum,  Ficker's,  861 

paratyphoid,  861 
Diameter  of  pupils  in  nervous 

diseases,  1051 
Diaphanometric  method  of  De- 
nig^  for  estimating  albumin 
in  urine,  615 
Diaphragm  phenomenon,  86 
and  allied  appearances,  85 
orthodiagram  of.  229  _ 
position  of.  as  determined  by 
orthodiagraphic   examina- 
tions, 222 
Diaphragmatic   hernia,   hyper- 
resonanoe  in,  273 
metallic  resonance  in,  274 
tympanitic  notes  in.  273 
respiration,  85 
limitation,  85 
Diarrhea,  510,  511 
color  of  frees  in,  613 
profuse,  511 
rectal,  511 
Diastatic   action    of   intestinal 
juice,  method  of  demonstrat- 
ing, 510 
Diastole  and  systole,  ausculta- 
tion in  difTorentiating.  309 
increased,  dilatation  of  heart 
chambers  from,  382 
DiaMtolic    arterial    blood-pres- 
.«iire  and   systolic  arterial 
bloo<l -pressure,  simultane- 
ous determination,  174 
murmur  accentuated  at  be- 
ginning and  end,  335 
accid*»ntal.  342 
in  aortic  aneurysm,  414 
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Diastolic  murmur  in  aortic  in- 
sufficiency, 397 
in     defective     ventricular 

seiptum,  412 
in  mitral  stenosis,  394 
in     patency     of      ductus 

Botalli.  411 
in  pulmonary  insufficiency, 

405 
modified,  334 
of  aortic  insufficiency,  332 
of  mitral  stenosis,  333 
of  pulmonary  insufficiency, 

333 
of  tricuspid  stenosis,  333 
over  arteries.  348 
over  exophthalmic  goiter, 

349 
presystolic      accentuation 

of,  335 
pure,  335 
simple,  334 
rebound  of  chest,  361 
tones  of  heart,  306 

and    systohc    tones    of 
heart,   differentiation, 
309 
venous  collapse,  Friedreich's, 
197 
Diazo- reaction,  Ehrlich's,  607 
in  febrile  diseases.  608 
in    non-febrile    diseases. 
608 
Dibothriocephalus      latus      in 

feces,  628 
Dieaicium  phosphate  in  urine, 

676 
Dicrotic  pulse,  119,  148 

Landois'  theory,  130 
Dicrotism,  119.  146 
Diet,  Schmidt  8,  for  examina- 
tion of  feces,  629 
Diffuse  aphasia,  1119 
Diffusion  icterus,  44 
Digestion,    desmoid    test    for, 
433 
results,  436 
examination     of,  butyrome- 
trie,  1171 
outline  for,  1171 
intestinal,    examination    of, 
with  glutoid  capsules,  506 
leukocytosis  of,  797 
lipemia.  812 
lymphocytosis,  789 
protein,     products     of,     ex- 
amination of  gastric  con- 
tents for,  476 
Sahli's  test  for,  433 
starch,  examination  of,  448 
test  for  pepsin.  470 
testing  of,  with  potassic  iodid 
fibnn,  433 
Digestive  enzymes  in  feces,  542 
power  of  gastric  juice,  test- 
ing, 465 
Digital  examination  of  rectum, 

500 
Dilatation  of  arch  of  aorta  in 
aortic  insufficiency.  Oliver- 
Cardarelli  sign  in,  366 
of  esophagus,  diffuse,  894 

dulness  from,  271 
of  heart  chambers,  382 

compensatory,  382,  383 
frorri  incomplete  systole, 

383 
frorn  increased  diastole, 

382 
paralytic.  383 
primary.  382.  383 
secondary,  383 
of  pupils  in  nervous  diseases, 

1051 
of  stomach,  425 

vomitus  of,  428 
of  thoracic  aorta  aa  cause  of 
puliation,  366 


Diphtheria,     bacillus    of,     ex- 
amination for,  876,  876 
in  throats  of  healthy,  877 
Neisser's  stain  for,  878 
blood  in.  800 

examination  of,  outline  for, 
1172 
Diphtheric  paralysis,  paralysis 

of  accommodation  in,  1060 
DiphyUldium  cucumerinum   in 

feces,  627 
Diplococcus,    Friedlftnder's,   in 

sputum,  716 
DiiMopia    in    paralysis    of   eye 

muscles,  1041 
Dipping,  372 

for      deeply      placed      solid 

masses  in  abdomen,  372 
for  free  fluid  in  abdomen,  372 
in  ballot  tement,  372 
in:deep-lying  abdominal  tum- 
ors, 372 
in  distended  gall-bladder,  372 
in      enlargement      of      gall- 
bladder, 377 
of  liver,  372 
of  si)leen,  372 
Disinfection  of  skin  in  explora- 
tory punctures.  912 
Dislocation  of  heart,  dislocation 
of  heart-beat  from,  358 
dulness,  249  , 

dextrocardia  and,  differ- 
entiation, 250 
of   heart-beat   from    cardiac 
atrophy,  358 
from  dislocation  of  heart, 

358 
from  enlargement  of  heart, 

357 
in  deformities  of  thorax, 

368 
in  emphysema,  358 
in    intra-abdominal    pres- 
sure, 358 
in  pleuritic  exudations,  368 
in  pneumothorax,  358 
in  retraction  of  limg,  368 
pathologic,  357 
of  Kidney,  palpation  of,  378 
of  liver  dulness,  253 
of  splenic  dulness,  256 
Dissociation  of  heart,  horison- 
tal,  160 
vertical,  161 
Distance  endocardial  munnurs, 

327 
Distention   of   bladder,   palpa- 
tion of.  379 
of  gall-bladder,   dipping  in, 

372 
of  jugular  vein,  accentuated 

during  inispi ration,  191 
of  rectum,  501 

of  veins  in  abdominal  wall, 
369 
Distoma  conjunctum  in   feces, 
526 
crassum  in  feces,  626 
heterophyes  in  feoee,  525 
lanceolatum  in  feces,  625 
Rathonisi  in  feces,  525 
sibiricum  in  fec«»s.  525 
sinense  in  feces,  525 
Distomum    felineum   in    feces, 
525 
haematobium,  822 
anemia  from,  840 
in  urine.  695 
hepaticum  in  feces,  525 
pulmonale  in  sputum,  708 
Dittrich's  plugs  in  sputum,  701 
Diverticulum,  esophagophaiyn- 
geal,  894 
of  esophagus,  894 
dulness  from,  271 
from  stenosis,  vomitus  of, 
431 


Diverticulum     of 

hjiMrresonant  notes  in, 
273 
tympanitic  notes  in,  273 
pressure,  of  eaaphAgUB,  886 
Zenker's,  894 
Division  of  heart  tones,  321 
Dochmius  duodenaJis  in  feeea. 

622 
Dome-shai>ed     heart-beat      in 

aortic  insufficiency.  360 
Donders'  artificial  puLw,  124 
Dorsum  foot-reflex,  997 
Double  heart-beat;  362 
murmur,  Duronex's.  348 
in  aortic  insufficiency,  398 
in  pulmonary  insufficiency. 
406 
vision,  crossed,  1041 

in  paralsmis  of  eye  musdes, 

1041 
monocular,  1042 
non-crossed,  1041 
Drechsel-Klimer's  estimation  of 

sugar  in  urine,  620 
Drigalski-Conradi     method    of 
isolating     typhoid     bacillus, 
537 
Dropsv,  49 

of  abdomen,  abdominal  dul- 
ness from,  278 
Drugs  coloring  urine,  564 
eruption  from.  68 
examination  of  urine  for,  600 
Drunkard's  parab'sis,  1031 
Dry  cou^,  105 
pericarditis.  415 
rftlcs,  295,  296 
test-meal,  478 
Duchenne's  infantile  muscular 

atrophy,  1000 
Ductus  arteriosus,  409 
Botaiti,  409 

patency  of,  410,  411 
diastolic  murmur  in.  411 
pulmonic  tone  in,  411 
systolic  murmur  in,  411 
Dulness,  202,  203 
abdominal,     277.     See    also 

Dtdness  of  abdomen, 
absolute,  203,  217 
deep,  209,  213.  214 
of  heart,  233 

active  mobility  of.  240 
diminution    and    disap- 
pearance of,  241 
enlargement  of,  242 
from  abnormalities  of 

lung  borders,  242 
from   enlargement   of 

heart.  242 
from  fluid  effusion  in 
pericardium.  248 
in  emphysema.  241 
in    pneumopericardium, 

241 
in  pneumothorax,  241 
paa«ive  mobility  of.  240 
pathologic    changpw    in« 

241 
sixe  of.  239 
of  liver,  251 
from   consolidation  of  lung, 

270 
from  dilatation  of  esophagus. 

271 
from  diverticulum  of  esoph- 
agus, 271 
from  fatty  deposits  in  medi- 
astinum, 270 
from  infarction  of  lungs,  270 
from  inflammation  of  lung. 

270 
from  pulmonary  edema,  271 

tuberculosis,  270 
from  substernal  goiter.  270 
from  tumors  of  lungs,  270 
of  mediastinum,  270 
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Dulneas  from  tuxnors  of  pleura,  I 
270 
heart,  superficial,  224 
hilum,  236 

in    bronchopneumonio    con- 
solidations, 270 
in  croupous  pneumonia,  270 
in  lung  Doundaries.  259 
in  tuberculous  consolidation 

of  lung,  270 
of  abdomen,  277 
from  ascites,  278 
from  diminution  of  gaseous 
contents    of    intestines, 
277 
from  dropsy  of  abdomen, 

278 
from  emptyintestinal  coils, 

278 
from   fluid  between  intes- 
tines and    abdominal 
waU,  278 
in  intestines,  278 
from  pseudo-ascites,  279 
from    scaphoid     belly     of 
meningitis    tuberculosa, 
277 
from  starvation,  277 
from  thickening  of  abdom- 
inal walls,  279 
from  tumors  of  intestine, 
278 
of  atelectasis  of  lungs,  271 
of  compression  atelectasis  of 

lungs,  271 
of  heart,  abnormal  position 
of  apez-b^tt  in  relation 
to,  360 
deep,  233 

active  mobility  of,  240 
diminution    and    disap- 
pearance of,  241 
enlargement  of,  242 
from  abnormalities  of 

lung  borders,  242 
from  enlargement   of 

heart,  242 
from  fluid  effusion  in 
pericardium,  248 
in  emphysema,  241 
in    pneumopericardium, 

241 
in  pneumothorax,  241 
passive  mobility  of,  240 
pathologic    changes    in, 

241 
size  of,  239 
dislocation  of,  249 

dextrocardia  and,  differ- 
entiation, 250 
in  situs  inversus,  250,  251 
relative,  233 
small,  234 
supeHicial,  233 

active  mobility  of,  240 
diminution    and    disap- 
pearance of,  241 
enlargement  of,  242 
from  abnormalities  of 

lung  borders,  242 
from   enlargement   of 

heart,.  242 
from  fluid  effusion  in 
pericardium,  248 
in  emphysema.  241 
in    pneumopericardium, 

241 
in  pneumothorax,  241 
passive  mobility  of,  240 
pathologic    changes    in, 
241 
of  hemothorax.  270 
of  hydrothorax,  267 
of  liver,  251 
deep,  251 

dislocations  of,  253 
gross  changes  in,  253 
m  abscess  of  liver,  251 


Dulness  of  liver  in  eohinooooeufl 

cysts,  251 
in  emphysema,  253 
in  enlargement,  253 
in  enteroptosis,  253 
in  pneumothorax,  253 
mobility  of,  active,  252 

passive,  252 
reuitive,  251 
Buperflcial,  251 

changes  in  lower  border 

of,  253 
in  upper  border  of,  253 
of  lungs,  259 

in  atelectasis,  260 
in  collapse  of  alveoli,  260 
in  new-growths,  260 
in  pneumonia,  260 
of  obstruction  atelectasis  of 

lungs,  271 
of  pleura,  261 

irom  effusion,  261 
Grocco's  triangle  of,  265 
line  of.  263 
of  pleural  exudate  when  com- 
bined with  pneumothorax, 
267 
of  pulmonary  cavities,  270 

retraction,  271 
of  spleen,  254 

dislocations  of,  256 

gross   pathologic    changea 

of,  256 
in  enlargement,  256 
in  enteroptosis,  256 
paravertebral  triangle  of,  in 

pleural  effusion,  265 
pleuritic,  261 
relative,  203,  213,  217 
of  heart.  233 
of  liver.  251 
small,  of  heart,  234 
splenic,  254 

superficial,  209,  212,  213,  217 
of  heart,  233 

active  mobility  of,  240 
diminution    and    disap- 
pearance of,  241 
eniargempnt  of,  242 
from  abnormalities  of 

lung  borders,  242 
from   enlargement    of 

heart,  242 
from  fluid  effusion  in 
pericardium,  248 
in  emphysema,  241 
in    pneumopericardium, 

241 
in  pneumothorax,  241 
passive  mobility  of,  240 
pathologic    chsmges    in, 
241 
of  liver,  251 

changes  in  lower  border 
of,  253 
in    upr>er    border    of, 
253 
Dumbness,  congenital,  1121 
Duodenum,  stenosis  of,  vomi- 

tus  of,  431 
Dupr^'a  apparatus  for  estimat- 
ing urea  m  urine,  632 
Dupuytren's  contracture,  skin 

changes  in,  1004 
Duroziez's  double  murmur.  348 
in    aortic    insufficiency, 
398 
Dusart^Blondlot's  test  for  phos- 
phorus  in    gastric   contents, 
499 
Dwarf  cells.  785 

leukocytes,  neutrophil,  792 
Dynamic    method    of    taking 

pulse,  116 
Dysentery  bacillus  in  feces,  539 

feces  in,  540 
Dyspeptic  headache,  981 
Dyspnea,  90 


Dyspnea,  amphoric  bmtthing 

in,  291 
anemic,  99 

expiratory,  96,  98,  99 
forced  attitudes  in,  101 
from  bronchial  catarrh.  93 
from      circulatory     disturb- 
ances, 92 
from  diminution  in  breathing 

surface  of  lung,  92 
from  limitation  of  respiratory 

excursions  of  lung,  92 
from    obstruction    of    upper 

air-passages,  93 
from  painful  breathing,  92 
habituation  to,  102 
in  bronchial  asthma,  96 
in  bronchitis,  95 
in  capillary  bronchitis,  95 
in  diffuse  dry  bronchitis,  95 
in  emphysema,  97 
in  fever,  98 

in  mitrail  insufficiency,  389 
in  oligochromemia,  99 
in  pneumonia,  92 
inspiratory,  99 
mixed  J  99 
objective,  91 

relation  of,  to  cyanosis,  102 
to    subjective    dyspnea, 
102 
stridor  in,  94 
subjective,  91 

relation  of  objective  dys- 
pnea to,  102 
types  of,  92 

teleology  of,  99 
uremic,  of  nephritis,  98 
whistling  in,  94 
with     tendency    to     slowed 

breathing,  94 
Dystrophy,  muscular,  1000 

progressive,  1000 


Eab,  examination  of,  1079 
in  facial  paralysis,  1065 
Earthy  concretions  in  feces,  518 
Eccentric  hypertrophy  of  heart 

chambers,  382 
Ecchjinoses,  68 

from  flea-bites,  58 
Echinococcus  cysts,  fragments 
of,  in  sputum,  703 
in  urine,  695 
of  liver,  dulness  in,  251 
fluid,  succinic  acid  in.  936 

Hoppe-Seyler  test  for, 
936 
in  blood,  anemia  from,  840 
scolices  in  fluid,  935 
Echinorhynchus  gigas  in  feces, 

524 
Echtgelb,  613 

Eckenstein     and     Blanksma's 
estimation     of     acetone     in 
urine,  655 
Edema,  50 

angioneurotic,  55.  1008 

blue,  of  hysteria,  1008 

cachectic,  54 

circulatory,  51 

in  nervous  diseases,  55,  1008 

in  paralysis,  1008 

in  polyneuritis,  55,  1008 

inflammatory,  55 

nephritic,  54 

obstructive,  51 

of  abdomen,  369 

of      chest-wall,      weakened 

heart-beat  in.  360 
of  lungs,  crepitation  in,  298 
dulness  from,  271 
extension  of  lung  borders 
in.  228 
of  skin,  49,  50 

protein  content  of  fluid  in, 
916 


\ 
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Edema,      palinonary,      aerous 
sputum  in,  728 
remU,  53 
Ed^me  bleu  des  hyst^riques,  55 
Egger's  test  for  bone  sensibility, 

974 
Egg-yoke    reaction,    Ehrlich's, 

609 
Egophony,  303 
Egyptian  chlorosis,  522 
Enrlich  and  Laxarus'  method 
of  examining  alkali  distri- 
bution in  blood,  782 
Ehrlich's  diaxo-reaction,  607 
in  febrile  diseases,  608 
in  non-febrile  diseases,  608 
egg-yolk  reaction,  609 
method    of   fixation    of   dry 

blood-smears,  774 
stain  for  tubercle  bacillus  in 

sputum,  71 1 
triacid  stain  for  blood,  777 
Ejaculatory  center,  theory  of, 

1167 
Elastic  fibers  in  sputum,  705 

in     gangrene     of    lung, 

706 
May's  method  of  stain- 
ing, 706 
Weigcrt's  stain  for,  706 
EHbow-joint  movements  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  1133 
Electric  examination  of  muscle, 
outline  for,  1176 
of  nerve,  outline  for,  1176 
outlines  for,  1176 
iUumination  of  rectum,  502 
irritability  in  facial  paralysis, 
1076 
in  lead-poisoning,  1028 
in  muscular  atrophy,  1029 
in  paralysis^  1028 
in  polyneuntis,  1028 
qualitative,      testing      of, 

1022 
quantitative,     testing    of, 
1020 
faradio   current,    1022 
galvanic  curent,  1020 
testing,  1009 
reaction,     diagnostic     signi- 
ficance. 1028 
in  spasmophilia,  1027 
in  tetany.  1027 
of   old   peripheral   palsies, 

1026 
prognostic         significance, 
1031 
resistance  of  skin,  determina- 
tion, 55 
in   exophthalmic   goi- 
ter, 56.  57 
in  scleroderma,  56,  57 
testing  of  sonaibility,  976 
Electrode,  Erb's,  976 
Elect  roiles.  1010 

normal,  1011 
Electromotor    effect s,    demon- 
stration of,  in  human  body, 
1032 
Elev'ation   of  extremity,   influ- 
ence on  puisp  curve,  137 
vertigo  of,  1094 
EUennan    arul    Erland^en    me- 
thod   of    collecting    tubercle 
bacilli    in    sediment    of   spu- 
tum. 714 
Ellis'  line,  263 
Emaciation,     pronounced,     in 

chronic  di-was**.  25 
Erabr>-ocardia.  326 
Embr>'o«  of  filaria  sanguinis  in 
urine.  695 
worm,  in  bU>o<l.  822 
Emerson's    estimation    of    sul- 
phur in  urine.  6,50 
Emo<iin     in    urine,    detection, 
612 


Emphsrsema  and  cardiac  dilata- 
tion,   sphygmogram    from 
case  of,  150 
diminished  mobility  of  lung 

borders  in,  226 
diminution    and    disappear- 
ance of  cardiac  dulness  in. 
241 
displaced  heart-beat  in,  358 
dyspnea  in.  97 
extension  of  lung  borders  in, 

227 
liver  dulneas  in,  253 
murmur,  precordial,  347 
of  lungs,  hyperresonant  notes 
in,  271 
interstitial,         respiratory 

murmurs  in.  301 
tympanitic  notes  in,  271 
of  skin,  57 

weakened  heart-beat  in,  360 
Emphysematous  chest,  30 
Empyema  fingers,  64 
necessitatis,  353 
perforating,  sputum  in,  727 
subphrenic  abscess  and,  Lit- 
ten's  sign   in  differentiate 
ing,  86 
Endocardial  murmurs,  327 

and    pericardial    rub.    dif- 
ferentiation, 345,  346 
distance,  327 
influence  of  breathing  on, 

344 
origin  of,  327 
Endocarditis,  malignant,  blood 
in.  800 
ulcerative,  chills  in.  82 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  in, 
59 
Endoglobular  changes  of  ery- 
throcytes, 782 
Endothelial    cells   in   puncture 

fluid,  920 
Engelmann's  theory  of  heart- 
action,  152 
Engle  and  Ldwy's  titration  of 

laked  blood,  738 
F^ngorgement,   venous,    during 

forced  expiration,  191 
Enlargement.  See    Hyper- 

trophy. 
Enrichment  method  of  demon- 
strating   tubercle    bacilli    m 
sputum,  714 
Enteritis  membranaoea,  514 
Enterogenic  albumosuria,  568 
Entcroptosis,    depressed    lung 
bonlers  in,  228 
inspection  in,  370 
liver  dulness  in,  253 
IKtlpation  in,  373 
splenic  dulness  in,  256 
Enthelmintha  in  feces.  521 
Enuresis.  1165,  1170,  1175 
Enzymes,    digestive,    in    feces, 
542 
lipolytic,  in  ga'»tric  juice,  483 
Eosm -hematoxylin    stain,   Rie- 

der's.  for  blood.  776 
Eosinophile     bronchitis,     791 , 
808 
leukocytosis,  808 
mononuclear,  792 
Eosinophiles  in  sputum,  708 
Eosinophilia,  791,  808 
bla-^tomycosis  in,  808 
in  bronchial  asthma.  808 
in  helminthiasis,  8t)8 
in  neurasthenia,  808 
in  pemphigus,  808 
in  skin  diseases.  808 
in  trichinosis,  808 
pleural.  922 
post-febrile,  809 
Eosinophilic  ceIN  in  blood,  790 

myeloc>'tes,  792 
Ephelides,  45 


E^bemend  varieties  of  fever,  76 
Epidemic  miliaria,  fSS 
Epigastric  pulaatjon,  367 
Epilepsy,    mcreased    nriae    m, 

1008 
Epithelial     oeQs     in    paneturo 
fluid,  920 
in  sputum.  703 
tubules  in  urine.  688 
Epithelium,   alTM>lar,   in   tpm 
tum,  703 
cylindric,  in  sputum.  703 
in  urine,  682 

of  urinary  tract  in  arine,  682 
preputial,  in  urine,  683 
pulmonar>'.  in  sputum.  703 
renal,  in  urine.  682 
squamous,  in  sputum.  703 
vannal,  in  urine.  683 
Equilibrium,    disturbances    of, 
in  paralysis  of  eye  muscle*, 
1041 
Erb's  electrode.  976 

juvenile    muscular   atropiiT. 

1000 
myotonic  reaction,  1027 
point,  1013 
Eiianger's        sph3''groomannin- 

eter,  173 
Ervsipelas,  Uood  in,  800 

fever  curve  of,  77 
Erythema  nodosum,  cntaneoos 

hemorrhage  in.  60 
Erythemia,  blood  in,  832 
Er>'throblast«,  786 
Eiythrocjrtes,     Cabot's     rin^ 
botlies  of,  787 
color  index  of.  765 
counting  of,  754 
accurate,  756 
approximate.  756 
away  from  bet! side.  762 
Breuer's  chamber  fnr.  754 
Hayem-Nachet   apparatus 

for,  761 
Thoma-Zeiss        apparatiB 
for,  754 
degeneration  of,  783 
effect  of  cachexia  on,  765 
endoglobular  chan^i».  782 
granular  degeneration,  784 
hemoglobin  quotient  of.  765 
in  pernicious  anemia.  826 
in  puncture  fluid,  919 

in  sputum.  705  

microscopic  appearance.  782 
nucleated,  786 

number  of,  under  pathologic 
conditions,  765 
under    phx-siologic    coodi- 
tions.  763 
polychromatophilic    changps 

of,  782 
resistance  of.  to  h>T>osmotic 
and  other  injur?-,  768 
injury.  Hamburger's  es- 
timation of,  769 
in  jaundice,  770 
Ribierre's    estimation 
of.  769 
Schleip's  ring-bodies  of,  787 
size  of,  variations,  785 
staining  of.  783 

vital,  783 
stippling  of,  784 
volume  index  of.  785 
quotient  of.  786 
Erytnroc>*tic  shadows,  785 
Erythrodextrin,  448 
Erythromelalgia,  skin  changes 

in,  1007 
Esbach's  albuminimeter.  615 
estimation     of     protein     in 
urine,  615 
Esophageal  bougie.  883 
sounds,  881 
8ahli's,  882 
Zenker  and  Leube's,  882 
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Esophagobronchofloope,   Brttn- 

ings',  889 
Esophagopharyngeal    divertic- 

umm,  8^ 
Eaophagpsoope,  888 
Rosenheim's.  889 
Esophagosoopy,  888 
E^phagus,     auscultation    of, 
352,886 
carcinoma  of,  893 

subnormal  temperature  in, 
84 
dilatation  of,  diffuse,  894 

dulness  from,  271 
diseases  of,  special  findings 

in.  893 
diverticulum  of,  dulness  from, 
271 
from  stenosis,  vomitus  of, 

431 
h3T>eiTe9onance  in,  273 
tympanitic  notes  in,  273 
examination  of,  881 
inspection  of,  8JB8 
length  of.  885 
percussion  of,  888 
pressure  diverticulum  of,  885 
pressure  in,  measurement  of, 

891 
rontgenologic      examination 

of,  892 
stenosis      of,      diverticulum 
from,  vomitus  of,  431 
esophageal  sounds  demon- 
stratmg,  884 
thrush  involving,  esophageal 
sound  demonstrating,  886 
Esox  lucius.  528 
E«!9ential  albuminuria,  562 
Ethereal    sulphates    in    urine, 

Folin's  estimation,  651 
Euglobulin  in  urine,  detection 
and  character,  570 
quantitative      estimation, 
616 
Eulenberg's    baresthesiometer, 

967 
Euphoria,  17 

Evacuation  of  stomach,  com- 
plete, procedure  for,  444 
Evaporation  test  for  sugar  in 

urine,  594 
Ewald    and    Siever's    test    for  [ 

motility  of  stomach,  432 
Ewald-Boas  method  of  obtain- 
ing stomach-contents,  444 
test-breakfast,    examination 
of  gastric  functions  by,  448 
Ewart's  crucial  test  in  pleural 

exudate,  286 
Examination,  objective,  17 
general  routme,  20 
of  skin,  38 
Exanthemata,  acute,  65 

cutaneous  hemorriiage  in, 
59 
Exophthalmic  goiter,  1049 
blood  in,  842 
electric  re*?istance  of  sidn 

in,  56,  57 
gallop    rhythm    of    heart 

tones  from,  326 
intensification     of     heart- 
beat in,  358 
systolic  and  diastolic  mur- 
murs over.  349 
tremor  of.  958 
venous  hum  in.  351 
Expansion,  chf^t,  29 
Expiratory    dys^pnea,    96,    98, 

99 
Exploratory    pimctures,     911. 
See  also  Punctures,  explora- 
tory. 
Expression,  facial,  22 

in  tetanus,  22 
Expulsion  time  of  svstole,  130 
tone  of  heart,  307,  337 


Extrapericardial  friction  sound, 
301 
rub,  346 
Extrasystoles,  154 

arrhythmias  from,  154 
auricular,  154,  155 
futile,  156 

pulsus  bigeminus  from,  151 
ventricular,  156 
Extremities,   elevation   of,   in- 
fluence, on  pulse-curve,  137 
lower,  cutaneous  nerves  of, 
1140,  1141 
movements  of,  in  nervous 
diseases.  1134 
movements  of,  testing,  977, 

978 
position  of,  testing  apprecia- 
tion of,  978 
upper,  cutaneous  nerves  of, 
1138,  1139 
movements  of,  in  nervous 
diseases,  1132 
venous  flow  from,  influence 
of,  on  pulse-curve,  137 
Ebnidates,  animal  experiments 
with.  924 
cells,    proteolytic   properties 

of,  923 
hydropic,  922 
in  acute  mfections,  922 
in     fluid     from    exploratory 

puncture,  915 
in     tuberculous     peritonitis, 
922 
pleurisy,  921 
pericardial,  933 
pleural,  intrapleural  pressure 

in,  929 
punilent,  cjrtoloRr  of,  922 
Exudative  pericarditis,  415 
Eyeball,  muscles  of,  functions 
of  1039 
paralysis  of,  1039 
Eye-ground  in  hereditary  syph- 
ilis, 909 
in  pernicious  aenmia,  908^ 
in     purpura    hsemorrimgica, 
908 
Eye-muscle  paralysis,  gait  in, 

966 
Eyes,   conjugate  deviation  of, 
1046 
paralysis  of,  1046 
converging    movements    of, 

paralysis  of,  1049 
muscles  of,  contractions  of, 
1050 
Eykmann's  modification  of 
Hammerschlag's  method  of 
determining  specific  gravity 
of  blooti,  734 


Fabbr  and  Penzoldt's  method 
of   tp'^ting   absorbing   power 
of  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
431 
Face,  abnormal  redness  of,  39 
diminished  sensibility  of,  in 

facial  paralysis,  1076 
pallor  of.  38 
Facial  expression,  22 
in  tetanus,  22 
ner\'e,  examination  of,  out- 
line for,  1175 
functions  of.  1063 
pamlv^is  of,  1064 
anhidrosis  in,  1072 
Bell's    phenomenon    in, 

1075 
blepharoplegia  in,  1064 
central.  1066 
corneal  reflex  in,  1075 
diminished  sensibility  of 

face  in,  1076 
disturbances  of  hearing 
in,  1072 


Facial  nerve,  paral3rsis  of.  dis- 
turbances    of    sweat 
secretion  in,  1071 
ear  in,  1065 
electric    irritability    in, 

1076 
byperhidrosis  in.  1072 
injury   of   chorda    tym- 

pani  in,  1070 
irritative  phenomena  in, 

1075,  1076 
lacrimal     secretion     in, 

1071 
lagophthalmus  in,  1064, 

1074 
nucleoperipheral,  1070 
optic  reflex  in,  1075 
pains  in,  1076 
palate  reflex  in,  1075 
paralysis     of    stapedius 

muscle  in,  1070 
ReviUiod's  sign  in,  1067 
rheumatic,    reaction    of 
degeneration  in,   1031 
supranuclear.  1066 
symptomatology,  1064 
taste  in^  1070 
tongue  in,  1064 
spasms  of,  1077 
phenomenon,  1009 
Facies  Hippocratica,  22,  50 
False  albuminuria,  560 
Faradic  current  in  testing  eleo* 
trie  irritability,  1022 
test  of  sensibility,  976 
vibrations,  test  of  sense  of, 
976 
Fascicular  twitching,  956 
Fastigium  of  typhoid  fever.  78 
Fasting  stomach,  contents  of, 
Salomon's       test 
for,  476 
in      carcinoma      of 
stomach.  476 
cranberry  test  for,  446 
currant  test  for.  446 
examination    of    contents 

of,  446 
gastric  juice  from,  447 
Fat  in  bloocl,  811 
in  feces,  splitting  of,  530 

tests  for,  643 
in  urine,  679 
Fat-nee<iles  in  feces,  630 
Fat-splitting  action  of  stomach- 
contents.   Volhanl's  method 
of  estimating.  475 
Fat-stools  in  diseases  of  pan- 
creas. 541 
Fatty  acids  in  feces,  tests  for, 
543 
volatile,   detection    of,    in 
jqistric  juice,  452 
deposits      in      mediastinum, 

dulness  from,  270 
heart,  bradycardia  in,  113 
Feb  ri  on  la,  76 
Febrile.     See  Ferer. 
albuminuria,  563 
diseases,      Khrlich's     diaso- 

reaction  in,  608 
headache,  981 
temperature,  75 
Febris  herpetica,  67 
Fecal  tumors,  diagnostic  errors 
from,  374 
vomitus,  431 
Feces,  acholic,  513 
ameba  in,  518,  519 
amount  of,  511 
amphistomum    hominis    in, 

525 
anguillula  intestinalis  in,  525 

stereo ralis  in,  525 
animal  parasites  in,  518 
ankylostomum  duodenale  in, 

522 
app>earance  of,  general,  512 
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Feces,  ascaris  canis  in,  622 
lumbricoides  in,  521 
mvBtax  in,  522 
bacillus  of  anthrax  in,  540 
of  cholera  in,  535 
agglutination    test    for, 

536 
biologic  tests  for,  536 
Pfeififer's  test  for,  536 
of  dystentery  in,  539 
of  tuberculosis  m.  534 
of  typhoid  fever  in,  536 
cultural      characteris- 
tics, 538 
Drigalski-Conradi  me- 
thod   of    isolating, 
537 
morphologic     charac- 
teristics, 538 
bacteria  in,  532 
in  infants,  533 
patho^nic.  533,  534 
quantity  of,  534 
bile  acids  in,  542 
biliary  gravel  in,  517 
bilirubin  in,  541 
blood  in,  514 

Adler's  test  for,  546 
chemical  testa  for,  544 
detection  of,  errors  in,  646 

significance,  547 
Schonbein-Alm^n's        test 

for.  544 
specirosoopic  tests  for,  646 
Teichmann's    hemin     test 
for.  544 
bothriocephalus  cordatus  in, 
528 
latus  in,  528 
carbohj'drates  in,  643 
casein  m,  516 
cestodes  in,  525 
chemical  examination,  641 
cholera  vibrios  in,  535 
color  of,  51 2 
in  acholia,  513 
in  diarrhea,  513 
comma  bacillun  in,  535 
concretions  in,  516 
connective  tissue  in,  utiliza- 
tion of,  530 
consistence  of,  511 
di bothriocephalus    latus    in, 

528 
digestive  ensymes  in,  542 
diphyllidium      cucumerinum 

in,  527 
distoma  conjunctum  in,  526 
crassum  in,  525 
felineum  inj  525 
hepaticum  m,  .525 
heterophyes  in,  525 
lanceolatum  in.  525 
Rathonisi  in,  525 
sibiricum  in.  525 
sinense  in,  525 
dochmius  duodenalis  in.  522 
earthy  concretions  in,  518 
echinorhynchus  gigas  in,  524 
enthelmintha  in,  521 
examination  of,  500,  510 
chemical.  541 
microscopic,  to  determine 
utilization       and 
splitting    of    fat, 
530 
of  starch,  530 
morphologic,  to  determine 
utili/ation   of   mus- 
cle- fibers,  530 
of  proteids,  530 
test-meals  for,  529 
with   reference   to  utiliza- 
tion of  food,  529 
fat-,  in  diseases  of  pancreas, 

541 
fat-needles  in,  530 
fats  in,  splitting  of,  530 


Feces,  fats  in,  tests  for,  543 
fatty  acids  in,  tests  for,  643 
fermentation  of,  after  evac- 
uation, 532 
Schmidt's  test  in,  532 
flukes  in,  525 
food  residue  in,  632 
frequency  of  passage.  610 
gall-stonee  in,  516 

chemical  examination  for 
detecting,  518 
giant  scratcher  in,  524 
hook-worm  in,  522,  523 
hydrobilirubin  in,  542 
hymenolepis  nana  in,  627 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  640 
in  carcinoma  of  rectum,  640 
in  cholera  nostras,  540 
in  diseases,  nature  of,  640 

of  pancreas,  541 
in  dysentery,  640 
in  pancreatic  diseases,  641 
in  typhoid  fever.  540 
incrustations     of     food-par- 
ticles with  organic  salts  in, 

518 
indigestible  food  residue  in, 

532 
insects  in,  528 
intestinal  concretions  in,  618 

sand  in,  518 

worms  in,  521 
larvae  of  flies  in,  528 
liquid,  stratification  of,  611 
mites  in,  628 
mucin  in,  543 
mucous  granules  in,  632 
mucus  in,  514 
nematodes  in,  621 
odor  of,  513 

oxyuris  yermicularis  in,  622 
pancreatic  concretions  in,  618 
peptone  in,  543 
pigments  of,  541 
pneumococcuB  in,  640 
proteids  in,  utilization  of,  630 
protein  in,  543 
proteoses  m,  543 
protozoa  in.  518 
pseudoacholic,  513 
pseudo-gall-stones  In,  617 
pus  in,  515 
reaction  of,  541 
retention  of,  examination  of, 

1170 
round-worms  in,  621 
schi'^osomia    japonieum    in, 

525 
shape  of,  511 
soaps  in,  tests  for,  643 
starch  in,  utilization  of,  630 
starvation,  512 
stercobilirubin  in,  642 
str-ptococcus  in,  539 
strongyloides  intestinalis  in, 

525 
strongj'lus  duodenalis  in.  522 
taenia  cucumerina  in,  627 

diminuta  in,  527 

elliptica  in,  527 

flavopunctata  in,  527 

rare.  527 

mediocanellata  in,  627 

nana  in,  527 

saginata  in,  527 

solium  in,  526 
taenia  in,  526 
tape-worms  in,  626 
trematodes  in,  525 
trichina  spiralis  in,  524 
trichocephalus  dispar  in.  624 
tumor  fragments  in,  616 
uncinaria  Americana  in,  622 
urobilin  in.  542 
volume  of,  529 
Fechner's  law,  968 
Feeling  sensation,   testing  of, 
979 


Doethod    ol 
in  uzice. 


Fehling's    test    for 

urine,  589 
Fehling-^xhlet's 
estimating  glu< 
619 
Femoral  artery,  auscultatioo  a€. 

347 

Ferment,  coagulating,  of  eutrie 

juice,    Blum    and    Fuid'i 

method  of  estimating,  474 

examination  of,  in  puncture 

fluids,  918 
fibrin,  in  fluid  from  explora- 
tory puncture,  918 
in  pancreatic  cysts.  936 
pancreatic,     in      pancnatie 
C3^stfl,  937 
Fermentation^  gas.  in  stomach, 
examination  of  gastric  coo- 
tents  for,  477 
of  feces  after  evacuaticm,  532 

Schmidt's  test  in,  532 
saccharometer.    Lohnsteui'», 

624 
tests  for  ^ucose  in  urine.  623 
for  sugar  in  urine.  592 
gas-volumetric,  for  glucose 
in  urine,  624 
tube,  SchrOtter's,  593 
Ferrometer,  Jdlles'.  iron  tests 

for  blood  with.  852 
Fetal  heart  tones.  352 

rhythm  of  heart  tones.  326 
Fever  after  catheterization.  76 
after  operation,  76 
as  cause  of  t«<diyoaxtlia.  Ill 
course.  76 

for  longer  periods.  76 
in  croupous  pneumonm,  77 
in  er^'sipelas.  77 
in  hectic  fe\-er.  80 
in  malaria.  79 
in  measles.  79 
in  recurrent  fever.  80 
in  relapsing  fever.  80 
in  scarlet  fe^-er,  79 
in  small-pox,  79 
in  suppurative  fever.  82 
in  tj'pnoid  fever,  77 
daily  variations,  76 
dj'spnea  in,  98 
ephemeral  varieties,  76 
Mgh,  75 

pro^ostic  significance,  75 
intensification  of  heart-beat 

from,  358 
Liebermeister's  theoiy  ol,  70, 

71 
nature  of.  70 
recrudescence  of,  80 
relapses  of,  80 
relative,  71 
Sahli's  theor>'  of,  71 
scale.  75 
single-day.  76 
subnormal    temperature   in, 

83 
temperature,  76 
type,  76 
Fibers,  elastic,  in  sputum,  705 
in  gangrene  of  lung.  706 
May's  method  of  stain- 
ing. 706 
Weigert's     method     of 
staining.  706 
in  urine.  690 
motor,   of   glosfiopharyiigcal 
nerve,  1081 
of  vagus  ner>-e.  1081 
optic,  course  of,  1036 

topographic  diagnasis  of 
lesions  in.  1036 
sensory,  of  glossopharyngeal 
ner\'e.  1081 
of  vagus  nerve.  1081 
Fibrillar>'  twitching.  956.  lOOO 
Fibrin     coagula     in     sputUD. 
702 


flbdn   ferment   io   fluid    trnn 
einlorttlory  punctur*,  818 


FibnoDOB   b: 

in.  726 

tbiclwniDS 


Diudaic.  rliffenn 


FllFhne's    tlieory    of    Cbsyne- 

SlolwB  resinration.  90 
Finger,  clubbed.  M 

little.  mqvemeriU  at.  io  ner- 


2U0 
Fioaure  orSylviiu,  1006,  1104 
ni>tulB  of  lUDp,  noiH  in,  31)2 
Fixatlan  of  dry  btood^mear?. 

774 
FlagelUle  bodien  id   blood   in 

mslsria.  SI7,  S20 
FtatnPM  in  pleur^  effusion,  263 
Fl«i-lrits9.  eechymoHfl  frmn,  58 


GhAnB;p:<,  3 
Fleiibiiius  i 


FIoecillBtion.  MS 


sbdomen.  360.,  3T2  , 

IsrEemeDt  afcttnlisc  d 
H  from.  248 

B21 
itic    prer»ure    of.    Ir 

lure,  cytology  of,  918 
d.itlieluil  celS  in.  020 
itlielialcellHiD.  020 


e  ID  urine,  603, 


Fuld 'a   method    of  esiiouitiDi 

Functionfil  ipjusiu,  1118,  1111 
'-eart  munnura.  34_0 


Funntl-Bhsped  chei"!.  33,  34 


of   etbareol    Bulpbntea    id 

urine.  B5I 
of  iDornoic  auJpbatea  in 

urine,  6S1 
of  lirestiDiu  in  urine.  644 
of  neutAl Auiphurin  urine, 

650 
ol  lotal  HUlphnte*  in  urine. 
851 


(1,034 


tible. 


wva  of  ortaa  of  hesr- 
B6fl 
musde      psislysis. 


(ecee.  532 

SIS 

Font  phenoniEnc 


Fifinliel  V  naxBl  apeculum,  904 

Frank's  tlieory  of  icUrua  Deoni 

torum.  43 
Frecklee,  45 
Freeiing-point.         See   Crya 

Fi^fUment,  heart,  368 


nency,  325 
from       eiopbthalouc 

gaiC«r,  326 
from  nephritis.  32a 


Gall-iXonee,  chiUs  in 


method  of  meanuriDgveoous 

blood-pn™ure.  176 
Bphygmograph.  121 

pcrcuMion,  201 

peritoneal,  palpation  of,  370 

in   auMullatioD   of   tungs, 

304 
pleuisl.  3U0 
pleuropericardial  301 
pjieudopericBniifrl,  ;I01 
FriedeiithiO^aad  Scliulti's  esti- 

of  blond.  T3B 
Pricdiiinder'a    diploeoccus     in 

Friedreich''e  ataxia.  muKle  ud- 
unre^t  in.  950 
■peerh  defiMjl  of,  1121 
dia'tolic  venoiu  collapoe.  1S7 

phenomenon,  2Te' 
Pr<i1ich'9  method  of  Duasuring 

che.<t,  20 
Pmnlal   lobe  of  biain,  points 

FnT/tn-Ti^  urine,' 504 

B..|iwanoff8  test  for,  506 
Fuld   and    Blum's   method   of 


trie  irriuWUty.  1020 
GamuEeeJS  ratine  r'n  method  dT 

'"sio "      "   " 

Gangrene  of  lunK,  elsstto  fibers 
in  sputum  in,  706 
sputum  in.  727 

1004 
QarUnd's  triangle.  263 


bloo 


nous  blood-pi 


sphygmon 

eramination   of    st^ 
qon  tents  for,  477 
withdrawn    by    elplon 

Gas!  ric-     See  Hlomath^ 


mS'  cSSi^ 
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Gastrio    juice,   add    in,  quan- 
titative estimation, 
practical  utilisation 
and  choice  of  meth- 
od. 46U 
tests  for,  452 
antiseptic      qualities      of, 
character  of  vomitus  as 
determining,  429 
butyric  acid  m,  detection 

of.  452 
chlorids    in,    quantitative 

estimation,  456 
ohlorin  in,  total,  estimation 
of.  456 
Volhard's    method, 
456 
ooa^nilating     ferment     of. 
Blum  and  Fuld's  method 
of  estimating,  474 
digestive  power  of,  testing. 

465 
filtered,  qualitative  exam- 
ination    of,    for    acids, 
449 
from  fasting  stomach,  447 
hydrochloric  acid   in,   de- 
ficit of.  464 
diagnostic  notes  upon, 

463 
estimation  of,  457,  458 
Hehner     -     Maly's 

method,  457 
Hoffmann 's  met  hod , 

459 
Mintz's  method.  458 
excess  of,  458 
increase  of,  463 
quantitative     estima- 
tion of,  454 
practical    utilisa- 
tion. 4m) 
tests  for.  450.  454 
total,    entimation    ot, 
454 
Loo's        method, 

455 
LQtke  -  Marti  us' 

method,  455 
8j(i«ivi.Ht's    meth- 
od. 454 
hjrperaciditv    of,    vomitus 

of,  429 
hypersecretion  of,  vomitus 

of.  428,  430 
lactic  acid  in,  quantitative 
ostimation,         practical 
utilization,  462 
lactic  acid  in.  Strauss'  test 
for,  451 
texts  for,  450 
rffelmann's   test   for. 
450 
lipolytic  enzyme  in,  483 
pepsin   in,  465.     See  also 

J'ep^in. 
rennin  in,  Boas'  method  of 
estimatinK,  474 
examination  for,  473 
Volhani's  iTieth(Kl  of  es- 
timating, 474 
zyniogpn    in,    examina- 
tion for,  473 
specific  gravity  of,  448 
titration  of  total  acidity  of. 

452 
valerianic  acid   in,   detec- 
tion of,  452 
volatile  fatty  acids  in,  de- 
tection of,  452 
vertigo,  1094 
Gastritis,   phlegmonous,  vomi- 
tus of.  430 
suppurative,  vomitus  of.  430 
Gastrodiaphany,  443 
Gastroptosi.-*.  426 
Gastrosupcorrhea,   vomitus   of, 
428,  430 


Gas-volumetric      fermentation 

test  for  sugar  in  urine,  624 
Geigel's  reflex,  988 
Gengou-Bordet  test,  863 
I  Gerilusche,  306 

Gerber's  butyrometric  method 
'       for  fat-determination  instom- 
ach,  482 
Gerhardt's  phenomenon,  276 
test  for  aceto-acetic  acid  in 

urine,  601 
tone  change.  276 
Gerrard's  apparatus  for  estim- 
ating urea,  632 
Giant  cells,  786 

scratcher  in  feces.  524 
Giemsa's  stain  for  blood,  779 
Gimbert  and  Guiart's  estima- 
tion of  coagulation  time  of 
blood,  741 
Girdle  pain,  980 
sensation,  980 
Glassy  sputum,  696 
Glaucoma  simplex,  atrophy  of 

optic  nerve  m,  909 
Globulin  in  urine,  detection  of, 
567 
quantitative      estimation, 
616 
serum-,  in  urine,  detection  of, 
563 
Glossopharyn^^eal     nerve,     ex- 
amination of.  outline  for, 
1176 
functions  of,  1081 
motor  fibers  of,  1081 
sensory  fil>ers  of,  1081 
Glossy  skin,  1004 
Gluco«^min  in  sputum,  725 
Glucose  in  blood,  estimation  of, 
853 
in  urine,  qualitative  tests  for. 
585.      See  also  Sugar  in 
urine. 
quantitative      estimation. 
617.      See  also  Sugar  in 
unnr. 
Gluing  of  respiratory  passages, 

698 
Gluteal  reflex,  988 
Glutoid  capsules,  examination 
of  intestinal 'digestion  with, 
506 
Glycogen  content  of  leukocjrtes, 
781 
stain.  Best's.  782 
G  lyco.su  ria,  585 

alimentary,  685,  586 
in  nervous  di.srases,   1008 
physiologic,  585,  586 
Glycuronic   acid   in   urine,   de- 
tection, 597 
Tollen's  test  for,  598 
Gmelin's   test   for  biliar>'   pig- 
ments   in    unne, 
575 
Roscnbach's   modi- 
fication. 576 
Goiter,  exophthalmic.  1049 
bloofl  m,  842 
electric   re.sistance  of  skin 

in,  56,  57 
gallop    rhythm    of    heart 

tones  from,  326 
int<»nsifiration     of     heart- 
beat in,  358 
sj'stolic  and  diastolic  mur- 
mur over,  349 
tremor  .■)f.  958 
venous  hum  in,  351 
substernal,  dulness  from.  270 
Goldhoni's  stain  for  .spirocheta 

pallida,  879 
Goldsoheiiler's  test  for  thermal 
sensibility  of  skin.  971 
threshold     pjercussion,     210, 
216 
Gonococcus  in  urine,  694 


Gonorrhea,  catarrh  of  btiMVIrr 
in,  694 
pyelitis  in,  694 
Gononheai    thread*    in    anne, 

690 
Gottlieb's  estimation  of   kraa- 

tinin  in  urine,  644 
Gouty  tophi,  70 
Gower's  hemoglofaincnneter.  744 
Griife'ssign^  1050 
Gram's   stain    for   baeterim   in 
sputum.  715 
Weigert's       modifica- 
tion, 715 
Grands  mouvements.  961 
Granular  degeneration  of  ery- 
throcytes, 784 
Granules,    asure.    in    brmpho- 
cytes.  788 
brown,  of  Zollikofer.  781 
mast-cell,  772 
mucous,  in  feces,  532 
myelin,  in  sputum.  704 
GranulomatocOB,  blood  in.  839 
Grape-sugar  in  urine.  585.    See 

also  Sugar  in  urinr. 
Graphic  expressionb  for  phsrsi- 
cal    signs    in    pulmonary 
cases,  416 
method  of  compering  venoos 

and  arterial  pul^ip,  194 
records  of  forms  of  bri  athinc 
in  disease,  100 
Gravel,  biliary,  in  feces,  517 
Great-toe  movements  in    ner- 
vous diseases,  1136 
Green  sputum,  697 
Grocco's  triangle,  265 
Groove,  Harrison's,  32 

peripneumonic,  87 
Gross'    method    of    estimating 

pepsin,  471 
Gross  motility  of  stomach,  tert 

for,  496 
GrOber's    test    for    indican  io 

urine,  581 
Griiber-n'idal   test    in   icterus, 
860 
in  typhoid  fever,  857 
GrQbler's    estimation    of    uric 

acid.  637 
Grfltsner-Gamugee's  method  of 
demonstrating    lipolytic    ac- 
tion     of      intestinal      juice. 
510 
GrQtzner's  carmin-fibrin  meth- 
od   of  estimating   pepnn. 
469 
wedge  hemomrter.  747 
Guaiac  test  for  bKxjd  in  feces, 

544 
Guiart  and  Gimben's  estima- 
tion of  coagulation  tin^ 
of  blood,  741 
stain  for  t  r>-panosames  in 
blood,  822 
Gums,  examination  of.  873 

lead-Une  on.  873 
Gunning's  test   for  acetone  in 

urine,  599 
Gunther's  stain  for  bacteria  in 
blood,  812 
for  Spirocha  la  Obermeieri, 
815 
Gunsburg's  test  for  h^-drochlor- 

ic  acid.  450 
Gutbrod-Skoda's      theop'      of 
weakened  apex-beat  in  aor- 
tic stenosis.  400 
Gutta  cadens,  297 
Gypsimi  in  urine,  677 


Haab's  reflex.  1059 
Habituation  to  dyspnea,  lOS 
to    respiratory    obs^t  ruction, 
102 
Hacking  cough,  106 
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Hair  crepitation  in  auscultation 
of  lungs,  304 
irritation,  von  Frey's,  968 
testing  sense  of  pain  by, 
970 
tension  value  of,  969.  970 
Hairy  tongue,  black,  875 
Haldane  and  Smith's  method 
of    estimating     blood-mass, 
732 
Half  heart-beat,  362 
Hallucinations,  947 
Hamburger's  hematocrit  tube, 
767 
method  of  alkali  titration  of 
blood,  739 
of  estimating  resistance  of 
erythrocytes    to    hypo- 
tonic salt  solutions,  769 
Hammarsten's  test  for  biliary 

pigments  in  urine,  577 
Hammer,  percussion.  200 
Hammerschlag's  method  of  de- 
termining specific 
gravity  of  blood, 
734 
Eykmann's  modifi- 
cation. 734 
of  estimating  pepsin.  465 
Hand.  ape.  955 
claw-.  949 

of  ulnar  paralysis.  956 
preacher's.  956 
Hand-clonus,  989 
Hard   ixdate.  examination  of, 
880 
pulse,  117 
Hardening  of  dry  blood-smears, 

774 
HarpK>oning.  945 
Harrison's  groove,  32 
Hart's  modification  of  Folin's 
test  for  aoeto-acetic  acid  in 
urine,  603 
Hasting's  stain  for  spirocheta 

paUida,  880 
HauHtra  of  intestine,  palpation 

of.  373 
Haycraft's  test  for  bile  acids  in 

urine,  578 
Hayem-Nachet      hematimeter, 

761 
Hayem's  achromacytes,  785 
fluid.  755 

method  of  examining  blood- 
platelets,  810 
Haygarth's  nodosities.  52 
Head,    cutaneous    nerves    of. 
1136 
motor  points  on.  1013 
shape  of.  36 

in  rachitis.  33,  37 
size  of.  36 
Headache,  anemic,  981 
dyspeptic,  981 
febrile.  981 
neurasthenic,  981 
of  intracranial  pressure.  981 
of  meningitis,  981 
toxic,  981 
Hearing,  center  of,  1095 

disturbances     of.     in     facial 
paralysis,  1072 
simulation  of,  1080 
Hearing  power,  Politser's  test 
for.  1077 
Rinne's  test  for,  1078 
Schwabach's  test  for,  1079 
Weber's  test  for,  1078 
Heart       action,       diminished, 
wealcened  heart-beat  in, 
360 
disturbances    of    rhythm, 
utilization     of     venous 
pulse-curves  for  analysis 
of.  199 
influence    of.    on    pulse- 
curve,  137 


Heart  action,  influence  of,  on 
shape  of  pulse-curve,  132 
irregularities  of.  from  dis- 
turbances of  conductiv- 
ity in  heart.  157 
myogenic  theoiy  of.  153 
stimulated  condition  of,  in- 
tensification    of    heart- 
beat from.  358 
apex   of,   systolic   retraction 

at.  361 
apex -beat  of.  355.     See  also 

Heart-beat. 
atrophy    of.    dislocation    of 

heart-beat  from,  358 
auscultation  of,  305 

signs  over,  abnormal,  316 
normal,  306 
boundary,  inferior,  234 
chambers,     abnormal     com- 
munication of,  409 
dilatation  of,  382 

compensator\%  382,  383 
from  incomplete  systole, 

383 
from  increased  diastole, 

382 
paralytic,  383 
primary,  382.  383 
secondary,  383 
hypertrophy  of,  382 
eccentric,  382 
from  increase  of  sar6o- 

plasm.  386 
secondary,  382 
simple,  382,  383 
in  valvular  lesions,  altera- 
tions   of    size    of.    laws 
governing,  380.  382 
compensation  of,  mechanics 

of;  380,  381 
compensatory     disturbances 
of,  386 
causes,  386 
clinical  picture,  387 
in    mitnd    insufficiency, 
389,  390 
contractility  of,  arrhythmia 

from  disturbances  of,  162 
contractions,  futile,  363 

ineffectual,  363 
diseases,  chronic,  subnormal 
temperature  in.  84 
congenital,  cyanosis  from, 

41 
extension  of  lung  borders 
in.  228 
dislocation  of,  dislocation  of 

heart-beat  from.  35S 
dissociation    of,    horizontal, 
160 
vertical,  161 
disturbances  of  conductivity 
in,   irregularities  of  heart 
action  from,  157 
disturbed     conductivity     in 
dissociation  of  ventric- 
ular     rhythm      from 
rhythm  of  auricles  due 
to,  160 
pulse  groups  from,  157 
ventricular  bradycardia 
from,  157 
dulness,  abnormal  position  of 
ap>ex-beat  in  relation  to 
360 
deep.  233 

active  mobility  of,  240 
diminution    and    disap- 
pearance of,  241 
enlargement  of.  242 
from  abnormalities  of 

lung  borders,  242 
from    enlargement   of 

heart,  242 
from  fluid  effusion  in 
pericardium.  248 
in  emphysema,  241 


Heart  dulness,  deep,  in  pneumo- 
pericardium, 241 
in  pneumothorax.  241 
passive  mobility  of,  240 
pathologic  changes  in, 

241 
size  of.  239 
dislocation  of,  249 

dextrocardia  and,  differ- 
entiation, 250 
in  situs  inversus,  250,  251 
relative,  23o 
small,  234 
superficial,  224,  233 
active  mobility  of,  240 
diminution    and    disap- 

X»arance  of,  241 
rgement  of,  242 
from  abnormalities  of 

lung  borders,  242 
from   enlargement   of 

heart,  242 
from  fluid  effusion  in 
pericardium,  248 
in  emphysema,  241 
in    pneumopericardium, 

241 
in  pneumothorax,  241 
passive  mobility  of,  240 
pathologic    changes    in, 
241 
enlargement    of,    dislocation 
of  heart-beat  from,  357 
enlaivement     of     cardiac 

dulness  from,  242 
retraction  of  lung  borders 
in^  228 
expulsion  tone  of,  337 
fatty,  bradycardia  in,  113 
fremissement,  368 
hypertrophy     of,     increased 

heart-beat  in,  359 
insufiiciency  of,  gallop  rhy- 
thm of,  325 
murmurs,  326 

accidental,  327,  340 

and  valvular  murmurs, 
differentiation.  343 
and  heart  tones,  differen- 
tiation, 326 
anemic,  340 

combinations  of,  from  mul- 
tiple    valvular    lesions, 
337 
functional,  340 
in   multiple  valvular  dis- 
ease, 337 
inorganic,  340 
localization  of,  in  multiple 

valvular  lesions,  337 
maximum  points,  in  mul- 
tiple   valvular    lesions, 
337 
minimum  points,  in  mul- 
tiple   valvular    lesions, 
337 
palpation  of,  368 
relative,  340 
valvular,  327,  329 

and     accidental     heart 
murmurs,  differentia- 
tion, 343 
exact  time  relations  to 

heart  tones,  334 
from      insufficiency     of 
heart      valves,      329, 
330 
from  stenosis  of  valves  of 

heart,  329,  330 
functional,  329 
insufficiency,  330 
localization    of,   in   val- 
vular lesions,  332 
loudness  of,  330,  331 
organic,  329.  340 
quality  of,  330 
timbre  of,  330 
orthodiagram  of.  231,  232 
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Heart,  palpitation  of,  nervous, 
intensification     of     heart- 
beat from,  358 
pendulum  mythm  of,  310 
position  of,  229 
rftles.  290 
region,  inspection  of,  355 

palpation  of.  355 
Rontgen  orthodiagraphy  of, 

229 
nze  of,  229 

changes   in,    from   defects 
of    ventricular    septum, 
412 
thrill,  368 
tones.  306 

and  heart  murmurs,  differ- 
entiation, 326 
aortic,  309 

increase  of,  317 
audibility  of.  in  valvular 

lesions,  320 
diastolic,  306 

and    systolic    tones    of 
heart,  differentiation, 
309 
division  of,  321 
exact    time     relations    of 
valvular    murmurs    to, 
334 
expulsion ,  307 
fetal,  352 

rhythm  of,  326 
fir»t,  reduplication  of,  324 

splitting  of.  324 
gallop  liiythm  of,  325 

from   cardiac    insuffi- 
ciency, 325 
from        exophthalmic 
goiter,  326 
^       from  nephritis,  326 
^rraphic  reiUstratton  of,  311 
impurity  of.  320 
in   tricuspid   insufficiency, 

403 
individual,  diminution  of, 
317.318 
inrrrase    or   diminution 
of.  317 
intensity  of,  alterations  in, 

316 
loudness  of,  alterations  in, 

316 
metallic  character,  320 
mitral,  307.  309 

increase    of,    in    mitral 
stenosis,  318 
muscular.  307 
pendulum  rhythm  of,  326 

in  nephritis.  326 
pulmonary,     increase     of, 
317 
valve.  309 
quality  of,  320 
reduplication  of.  321 
as  result  of  faulty  coin- 
cidence. 322 
of     imp)eiifect     coinci- 
dence   of    nonnally 
confluent  heart 

tones,  321 
of  production  of  new 
tones,  323 
roughness  of,  320    ■ 
second^    reduplication    of, 
324 
as    result   of   faulty 
coincidence,  322 
splitting  of,  324 

as   result  of  faulty 
co-incidence,  322 
splitting  of.  321 

as  result  of  faulty  coin- 
cidence. 322 
of    imperfect     coinci- 
dence  of   normally 
confluent  heart 

tones,  321 


Heart  tones,  splitting  of.  as  re- 
sult of  production  of  new 
tones,  323 
systolic,  306 

and  diastolic  heart  tones, 

differentiation,  309 
chronoscopic  determina- 
tion of  length  of.  3 11 
increase  of,  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis, 318 
timbre  of,  alterations  in, 

320 
tricuspid,  307,  309 
abnenoe   of  diminished, 
319 
topographic  percussion,  229 
triple  rhvthm,  324 
valves  of,  insufficiency,  mur- 
mur from,  329,  330 
projection  of,  308 
stenosis,  murmur  of,  329, 
330 
valvular  lesions  of,  380 

alterations    of    size    of 

heart     chambers     in. 

laws  governing,  380, 

382 

anatomic,  329 

combinations    of    heart 

murmurs  from,  337 
combined,  408 
congenital,  409 
effect  of,  on  circulation, 

380 
individual.  388 
left,  388 
localization  of  murmurs 

in,  332 
multiple,         maximum 
pointsof  heart  mur- 
murs in,  337 
method   of  localising 

murmurs  in,  337 
minimum     pomts     of 
heart  murmurs  in. 
337 
organic,  329 
pathologic    physiology. 

foundations  of,  380 
right,  401 
vessel  angle.  236.  237 
Heart-beat,  355 

abnormal  position  of.  in  re- 
lation to  cardiac  dulness, 
360 
altered.  362 
area  of,  356 
cause  of,  357 
chang^  of  position.  357 
diffusion  of.  358 
dinappearance  of,  360 
dinlocation  of.  from  cardiac 
atrophy,  358 
from  dislocation  of  heart, 

358 
from  enlargement  of  heart, 

357 
in   deformities  of  thorax, 

358 
in  emphysema,  358 
in    intra-abdominal    pres- 
sure, 358 
in  pieuriticexudations.358 
in  pneumothorax,  358 
in  retraction  of  lung,  358 
pathologic,  357 
dome-shaped,    in    aortic   in- 
sufficiency, 360 
double,  362 
half,  362 
heaving,  359 
slowhr.  359 
intensification  of,  356.  358 
in  bodily  exertion,  358 
in     carcuao    hypertrophy, 

359 
in     exophthamilo   goiter, 
358 


Heartr-beat.   intensifieataQii  of, 
in  fever,  358 
in  nervous  palpitat ion  of 

heart.  368 
in  stimulated  condition  of 

heart  action,  368 
in  tobacco-poisooing,  358 
locating  of.  355 
palpation  of.  355 
pontion  of.  abnonnal.  in  re- 
lation to  caniiac  dulnem, 
360 
slowly  heaving,  350 
twin.  362 

under  normal  conditions,  356 
vibrating.  350 
weakened,  360 

in  air  in  mediastinoro,  360 
in  diminished  heart  actiui, 

360 
in  edema  of  che«t-wall.  380 
in  emphysema.  360 
in  panniculu««  adipo^us,  360 
in  pleural  c>ffusionp.  360 
in  pneumothorax.  360 
in  tumors  of  mediastinum, 
360 
Heart-block,     complete,     with 
ventricular      automatiam, 
160 
partial,  157 
periodic,  157 
Heart-cava  an^,  236,  237 
Heart-cells  in  sputum,  704 
Heat,    sensibility    of  skin    to, 
testing.  971 
test  for  albumin  in  arioe.  563 
for  hemo^obinuria,  573 
Heaving  apex-beat,  350 

slowlv.  359 
Heberden  s  nodes,  53 
Hebetude.  046 

Hectic  fever,  fever  curre  of,  80 
inverted,  81 
flush.  40 
Hehner-Maly's  method  of  esti- 
mating hydrochloric  acid  in 
ijastric  Jmce,  457 
Heidenham-Beckroann's  mppM- 
ratus  for  cryoscopy  of  urine. 
663 
Helber's   method   of  coontixig 

blood-platelets.  810 
Heller's    test    for   albumin    in 
urine,  565 
for     hemoglobinuria,  573 
Helminthiasis,  eodnophilia  in. 

808 
Hematimeter.  Hayem-  Nacbei, 

761 
Hematoblast«,  800 

in  typhoid 'fe>'er.  800 
Hematocrit  examinations,  766 

tube.  Hamburger's.  767 
Heraatopenous  ictertis,  44 
Hematoidin    crystab*    in    fluid 
from  exploratory  pone- 
ture.  014 
in  urine,  670 
in  sputum,  707 
Hematoporphyrin  in  urine,  554 

detection  of.  575 
Hematoscope,    Henoch's,   748 
Hematospectrophotometer,  753 
Hematuria.  554.  572 
HemianesthcMa,  capnilar.  1034 
cerebral,  bone  nensibility  in, 
075 
from      anatomic     lesions, 
1000 
hysteric,  1034,  1000 
spinal.  1090 
Hemlchorpa.  050 
Hemidrosu,  48 

Hemin  test  for  blood  in  feces, 
544 
Teichmann's,     for    henoo- 
globinuria.  573 


reBclloD.  loss 

[Bflei,  10S« 
HemipiiTeticgait,  113 
HemipleKiB.  B5U 


p»uilobulb«t    Bymij 
1090 
■pioal,  1125 
motor     dlsturbancH 


"iH 


Henoch's     heioatoacope 

lor,  74g 
Hoppe-S«yler  plpet   for. 

Sahli'i   hemometer   lor, 

748 
Tnlqvbt'B  mtie  for.  744 
in  blood-serum,  R55 
in  urine.  534.  573.     See  iIbo 

Hfmoalnbintirvi- 
quolicnt  of  erj-thropytea.  765 
■oJo,  Tslqvisf!!,  74* 
HemoElobinometer,      Oowera', 

744 
Hemoglobin  uris.  SS4 


heat  t«t  for.  573 
uroxvsmal.  blooil  [□,  843 
8chUnbein-Alm<<n's  t«i>t  for 


nomeler.  Griitiner'i!.  747 
Bhli'n.  748 

etuidnnliistion  of,  751 
nophiliB.  blood  in.  S42 


'th«m(i  nodosum.  60 


in  nrphritis.  59 
in  pprtuwi-,  CO 
in     phwpborus-poitoDJug, 


'  tuberculoeiB,  59 


pulmonarv,  sputum  in,  728 
au^onns      mpe™  urea      r. 

Hemorrfiagic  enwionB  of  gastric 


Hernia.  diaplir»«mBtii,  hyper- 
regonant  poUs  in,  273 
metallic  leaonance  in.  274 
lyoipanitic  notes  in.  273 
HenMS  febrilii.  fl6 

in    cerebroatHnal      menin- 
gitis. 67 

Hem  viBttHimeler,  84b' 
Heleroalbumosuiia,     drtedioD 

of,  570 
Heubner'a  atick-plextmeter  for 

elicitiDE  metallic   reeoonnce, 

205 
Hick's  thetinomelf  r,  73 
Ilt^ -pressure  stasi',  387 
Hifdebraat's  lest    for  urobilin 


Hi/>lflry-UkinB,  18 


"oS'here. 


Hucklpherties.  pigment  fi 

urine.  SS5 
IlfUner'a    appanitUB    for 


total.    cKtiniBtiou    of, 

Leo's        method. 

46S 
Latke  ■  Manius' 


Sjficjvigt'a    t 


arti'on''for,  45o""' 
trsU  for,  450,  454 


of    liydmb-sis    of    melbi 
acetair,  4S9 
suiphid  poiiviiing,  btood  ii 

ydronephrosjs.  palpation  o 
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Hydrothorax,  dulness  of,  267 
Uymenolepis  nana  in  feces,  527 
Uyoscyaiuin    in    gastric    con- 
tents, 498 
Hyperacidity  of  gaatric  juice, 

vomitus  of,  429 
Hyperalfcesia,  982 
hyateric,  983 
neurasthenic,  983 
Ilyperali^esic     zones    of    sldn, 

983 
Hvperdicrotic  pul»e,  148 
II>'pere.sthesia,  9G6.  982 
Hyperhidrosia  in  facial  paraly- 
sis, 1072 
Hyperpyrexia,  75 

prognostic  Bignificanoe,  75 
Hyperresonanoe  in   cavities  of 
lungs,  273 
in  cUaphragmatic  hernia,  273 
in  e«*ophageal  diverticula,  273 
in  pneumothorax,  272 
in    pulmonary    emphysema, 

271 
in   relaxation   of  pulmonary 

tissue,  271,  272 
within    pulmonary    borders, 
271 
Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice, 

vomitus  of,  428,  430 
Hypertrophy  of  cardiac  dulness, 
242 
from    abnormalities    of 
lung  borders,  242 
of  gall-bladder,   dipping  in, 
377 
palpation  of,  377 
of  heart  rhamb-TM,  382 
eccentric,  382 
from  increase  of  saroo- 

plasm,  386 
primary,  383 
secondary,  382 
simple,  382 
dislocation    of    heart-beat 

from,  357 
enlargement     of     cardiac 

dulness  from,  242 
increased    heart-beat      in, 

359 
retraction  of  lung  borders 
in.  228 
of  liver,  dipping  in,  372 
dulness  m,  253 
palpation  of,  377 
of  mus«'les,  999 
of  spleen,  dipping  in,  372 
dulness  in,  256 
palpation  of,  378 
of  tonsils,  880 
Hypnotic  conditions,  947 
IIypo<licrotic  pulse,  148 
Hypoglossal    nerve,    examina- 
tion of,  outline  for,    1176 
paralysis,  1087 
Hj'poRi^'^us    nerve,    functions 

of,  1086 
HiTJophysis,     tumors     of,     in- 
creased urine  in,  1008 
Hyposmotic  injury,   resistance 

of  er^'throc>'tes  to,  768 
Hysteria,  blue  edema  of,  1008 
disturbance  of  consciousness 

in,  947 
increased  urine  in,  1008 
major,  947 

monocular  diplopia  in,  1042 
neurotonic  reaction  in,   1027 
Rcdlich's  sign  in,  1052 
speech  disturbances  in,  1121 
tromor  of,  958 
Hysteric  anesthesia,  bone  sen- 
sibility in,  975 
aphonia,  1121 
hemianesthesia,  1034,  1090 
hyperalgesia,  983 
mutism,  1121 
pains,  982 


Ibrahim  and  Deycke's  method  * 
of    estimating    albumin     in 
blood,  853 
Icteric  coloration   of  skin,  42.  , 
See    also   Icierua. 
sputum,  697 
urine,  detection  of,  575 
Icterus,  42 
acatectic,  44 

bile-pi^ents  in  urine  in,  554 
bihrubin,  44 
blood  in,  844 
color  of  sweat  in,  48 
diffusion,  44 

Gruber-\\  idal  test  in,  861 
hematogenous,  44 
hydrobilirubin,  44 
in  pneumonia,  43 
in  pyemia,  43 
in  yellow  fever,  43 
neonatorum,  43 

Frank's  theory,  43 
obstructive,  42 
resistance  of  erythrocytes  to 
h>'posmotic    solutions    in, 
770 
urobilin,  44,  583 
Ictometer,  356 
Idiocy,  949 

Idiomuscular   mechanical   irri- 
tability. 1009 
Ileocecal  pain,  375 
Ileus,  369 

Ilkewitsch's  method  of  collect- 
ing tubercle  bacilli   in  sedi- 
ment of  sputum,  714 
Illumination,  electric,    of    rec- 
tum, 502 
Illusions,  947 
Imbecility,  948,  949 
Imperative  incontinence,  1170 
Impulse,    volitional,    coordina- 
tion of,  judgment  of,  972 
Inanition,  empty  intestines  in, 

371 
Incontinence,  imperative,  1170 
paradoxic,  1164,  1165,  1170, 
1174 
Indefinite  aphasia,  1119 

breathing,  292 
Index,  clinical,  of  chest.  31 
color,  of  ervthrocvtes,  765  ^ 
volume,  of  blood,  m  chlorosis, 
824 
of  erythrocytes,  785 
India-ink   method    of    demon- 
strating   spirocheta    pallida, 
880 
Indican  coloring  urine,  554 
in  urine,  detection  of.  579 
quantitative      estimation, 

643 
tests  for,  480 
Amann's,  581 
G  ruber's,  581 
Jaffe's,  580 
Obermayer's,  580 
Strauss'  estimation,  643 
Indigo  in  urine,  554,  679 

detection  of,  579 
Indol,    red,    in    urine,    Rosen- 
bach's  reaction  for,  582 
Induration,  brown,  of  lung,  93 
Infantile  arrhythmia,  156 
paralysis,    passive    contrac- 
tures in,  956 
pseudoleukemio  anemia  and 
pernicious        anemia, 
differentiation,  a30 
blood  in.  825 
Infarctions,  chills  in,  82 

hemorrhagic,  of  lungs,  crepi- 
tation in.  298 
sputum  in,  728 
of  lung,  dulness  from,  270 
Infections,  acute,  exudates  in, 
922 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  in,  59 


Infectious  diseaaeSj  acute  well- 
ing of  spteen  in,  palpation 
of.  378 
diseases,  anisoletikocytoas  ia, 
805 
A  met  h 's  neutrophile blood- 
picture  in.  805 
blood  in.  797 
eosinophilia  in.  791 
leukocjtoseB  in,  797 
myelocytes  in.  804 

Bchindler's    studies   oo, 
804 
shifting      of      neutrr^>hile 
blood-picture  in,  805 
leukocytosis.  797 
leukopenia,  797 
oligocnromemia,  798 
pleurisy,  acute.  925 
Inferior  cardiac  boundary.  234 
Inflammation  of  lung,  dulne*)9 

from,  270 
Inflammatory  edema,  55 
Inflation  of  rectum.  504 

of  stomach  to  determine  sae, 
440 
Influenza  bacillus  in   iputuin, 
717 
blood  in,  801 
Inguinal  reflex,  988 
Innervation,  motor,  method  of 
testing  sensation  of.  972 
sense,  973 
Inorganic  heart  murmurs,  340 
Inoscopy,  technic  of,  927 
Inotropic  arrhj-thmia,  162 
Insects  in  fcce*.  528 
Inspection  of  abdomen,  368 
of  heart  region.  355 
of  precordia.  355 
Inspiration,    broncbovcacukr, 
with    bronchial    expira- 
tion, graphic  exprcasoo 
for,  417 
with  prolonged  expiration, 
graphic    expresMon    for, 
417 
cog-wheel,  with  bronchial  ex- 
piration,   graphic    expres- 
sion for,  417 
crowing.  106    ^ 
mixed,     graphic     expression 
for.  417 
with  prolonged  expiration, 
graphic   expression   for, 
417 
vesicular,  with  bronchial  ex- 
piration,   graphic    expres- 
sion for,  417 
Inspiratory  dyspnea,  99 
Instability  choriSforroe.  950 
Instruments    for   ausctiltation, 
279 
for  examination  of  stomadi. 

439 
for  percussion,  199 
for  simultaneous  regiM ration 
of  pulse  and  otheriAenom- 
ena  of  motion.  12d 
for  sphygmography.  120 
Insufficiency,  aortic,  395.     See 
also  AotHc  intuHiciency. 
mitral,  388 

disturbances  of  compensa- 
tion in,  389.  390 
dyspnea  in.  389 
position  of  lung  borders  in, 

391 
prediastolic  murmur  in.  391 
pulmonar:^'  pulse  in.  391 
pulmonic  murmur  in,  3S0 
pulse  in^  391 
respiration  in,  391 
signs  of,  388  ^^ 

s>'«t^lic   murmur  in,  332. 
389  . 

motor,   stomach,   lactic  acid 
in.  451 
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Insufficiency    of   hf^rt,  gallop 
riijrthra  from,  325 
of  valves  of  heart,  murmur 

from,  329,  330 
pulmonary,  405 

diastolic  murmur  in,  333, 

405 
double  murmur  in.  406 
pulsus  celer  in,  405,  406  ^ 
respiratory     murmur     in, 

406 
signs  of,  405 
trieu«T)id,  401 

heart  tones  in,  403 
prognosis  of,  402 
pulmonic  murmur  in,  403 
piilse  in,  403 
systolic  murmur  of,   333, 

403 
venous  pulse  in,  403 
ventricular   venous    pulse 
in,  403 
Insufflation  of  rectum,  504 
Intelligence,    disturbances    of, 
948 
in  aphasia,  1119 
Intention  tremor,  957 
Intermittent  fever*,daily  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  76 
spleen  of,  palpation  of,  378 
pulse,  138.  156 

regularly  double,  159 
Intermitted  fevers,  daily  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  76 
Interscapular  reflex.  988 
Intestinal    coils,    empty,    ab- 
dominal dulness  from,  278 
concretions  in  feces,  518 
digestion,  examination,  with 

l^utoid  capsules,  506 
functions,    examination    of, 

505 
juice.    Boas    and    Volhard- 
Boldireff's  method  of  ob- 
taining, 508 
diastatio  action,  method  of 

demonstrating.  510 
lipolytic  action,  GrOtzner- 
Gamugee's    method    of 
demonstrating,  510 
tryptic  action,  509 

Arthus    and    Ruber's 
method   of  demon- 
strating, 509 
noises,  p>eristaltic,  palpation 

of,  380 
obstruction,  vomitus  of,  431 
pain,  375 
sand  in  feces.  518 
worms  in  feces,  521 
in  vomitus,  431 
Intestine,    absorption    in,    ex- 
amination, 505 
chemistry    of,    examination, 

605 
empty,  in  inanition,  371 
examination  of,  500 
fluid  in,  abdominal  dulness 

from,  278 
gaseous  contents  of,  diminu- 
tion of,  abdominal  dulness 
from,  277 
haustra  of.  palpation  of,  373 
motility  of,  examination,  505 
motor  msufliciency  of,  vomi- 
tus of,  431 
perforation  of,  resonance  in, 

277 
topographic    percussion    of, 

257 
tumors  of,  369 

abdominal    dulness    from, 

278 
palpation  of,  376 
Intra-abdominal  pressure,  dis- 
placed heart-b«it  in,  358 
Intracellular  iodin  reaction  of 
blood,  781 

76 


Intracranial  pressure,  headache 

of.  981 
Intrapleural  pressure  in  pleural 
exudates,  929 
in  pneumothorax,  929 
Intrathoracic  tumors  and  cysts, 
exploratory  puncture  of,  934 
Iodin    in    urine,  detection    of, 
610 
reaction  of  blood,  781 
positive,  781 
of  leukocyt*^,  781 
lodipin  in   testing  motility  of 

stomach,  433 
Iodoform  glutoid  test,  1172 
test.  Gunning's,  for  acetone 
in  urine,  599 
Lieben's,    for    acetone   in 
urine,  599 
lodophilia,  781 

Ion-concentration      of     blood, 
Friedenthal     and     Schultz's 
estimation,  739 
Iron  in  pernicious  anemia,  828 
tests  for  blood   with  Jolles' 
ferrometer,  852 
Irradiation  of  pain,  983 
Irritability,   electric,    in   facial 
paralysis,  1076 
in  lead-poisoning,  1028 
in  muscular  atrophy,  1029 
in  paralysis,  1028 
in  polyneuritis,  1028 
quantitative,     testing    of, 
1020,  1022 
faradic  current,  1022 
galvanic  current,  1020 
testing  of,  1009 

idiomuscular     mechan- 
ical, 1009    . 
mechanical,  of  motor  nerves, 
testing,  1008 
of  muscles,  testing,  1009 
of  nerves,  testing,  1008 
Irritation  forms  of  leukocytes, 
792 
hairs,  von  Frey's,  968 

testing  sense  of  pain  by, 
970 
phenomena,  si>eech  disturb- 
ances from,  1121 
sensory,  phenomena  of,  980 
Irritative  phenomena  of  audi- 
tory nerve,  1079 
Isatin,  580 
Isolated  agraphia,  1113 

alexin,  1113 
Isomaltose  in  urine,  594 
Itching  skin  diseases,  pigmen- 
tation of,  45 


Jack's  stomach-tubes,  439 
Jacobsohn's  reflex,  998 
Jacoby's  method  of  estimating 

pepsin,  471 
Jane  s  test  for  indican  in  urine, 
580 
for  kreatinin  in  urine,  644 
Jaksch-Landois'     titration     of 

opaque  blood,  737 
Jaksch  s  test  for  uric  acid  in 

blood,  856 
Janeway's  sphygmomanometer, 

172 
Jaquet's  cardiograph,  364 
cardiosphygmograph,  126 
sphygmograph,  122 

appliance  for  fixation   of, 

125 
employment  of,  as  kymo- 
graph. 125 
simplified,  128 
Jaundice,  42.     See  also  Icterus. 
Jaw  reflex,  1061 
Jaw-clontis.  1062 
Jendrassik's  theory  of  reflexes, 
991 


Jenner's  stain  for  blood,  778 

Assman's    modification, 
778 
Joints,  mechanical  fixation  of, 
passive     contractures     in, 
956 
reflexes,  989 

trophic  disturbances  of,  1004 
Jolles  ferrometer,  iron  tests  for 
blood  with,  852 
test  for  bromin  in  urine,  610 
Jugular  vein,  distention  of,  ac- 
centuated  during  inspira- 
tion, 191 
venous  pulse,  192,  195 
Jumping  arteries,  108 


Kahler's  disease,  570 

blood  in,  841 
Katatonia,    cataleptic    rigidity 

in,  961 
Kemig's  sipn  in  meningitis,  955 
Kidney,  dislocation  of,  palpa- 
tion of,  378 
edema  of,  53 

epithelium  of,  in  urine,  682 
excretion  of  water  by,  666 
floating,  palpation  of,  378 
functions    of,    crj'oscopy    of 

urine  for  study  of,  665 
movable,  palpmtion  of,  378 
osmotic  energy,  666 
topographic  percussion,   256 
tumors  of,  palpation  of,  376 
wandering,  378 
Kirstein's  autosrope,  902 
method   of  direct   laryngos- 
copy, 901 
tongue  spatula,  903 
Kjeldahl's  apparatus,  636 
estimation     of    nitrogen     in 
urine,  635 
of  protein  in  urine,  613 
Knee  phenomena,  989 
Knee-neel  test  for  ataxia,  962 
Knee-joint  movements  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  1135 
Knop-Hilfner's  method   of  es- 
timating urea  in  urine,  629 
Kocher's   rulos  in  cross-lesions 

of  spinal  cord,  1148 
Koch's  stain  for  malarial  Plas- 
modia, 818 
for    tubercle    bacillus    in 
sputum,  712 
Kolacselc  and  M  Oiler's  test  for 

differentiating  pus,  923 
Koplik's  spots,  881 
Kottmann     and      Kronecker's 
method  of  estimating  blood 
mass,  732 
Kowarski's      modification      of 
Hopkins'  estimation  of  uric 
acid,  6,39 
Krauss'  precipitin   reaction  in 

typhoid  fever,  861 
Kreatin  in  urine,  estimation  of, 
643.  645 
Folin's  estimation,  644 
Gottlieb's  estimation,  644 
Jaffp's  test  for,  644 
quantitative    estimation, 

6^44 
Weil's  test  for,  644 
Krokiewicz's    test   for    biliary 

pigments  in  urine,  577 
Kronecker     and     Kottmann's 
method  of  estimating  blood- 
mas*.  732 
Kronecker's  coSrdination   cen- 
ter, 934 
Krtlger  and  Reich's  estimation 

of  ammonia  in  urine.  652 
Kulz's    test    for    |8-oxybutyric 

acid  in  urine,  603 
Kund  rat's         lymphosarcoma, 
blood  in,  839 
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E^onograph,  employment  of 
Jaquet's  spbygimograph  as, 
125 

Kyphotic  chest,  32 


La  maladie  de  Roger,  411 

Labiochorea,  1121 

Labyrinth,  diseases  of,  vertigo 

in.  1093 
Lacing,  tijdit,  shape  of  stomach 

from,  4^,  423 
Lacrimal    secretion    in    facial 

paralysis,  1071 
Lactic  acid  in  ^castric  contents, 
quantitative     estima- 
tion, 460 
juice,    quantitative    es- 
timation,       practical 
utilization,  462 
in   motor  insufficiency  of 

stomach,  461 
in  stenosis  of  stomach,  451 
Strauss'  test  for,  461 
I     tests  for,  460 

UfTelmann's    reagent    for, 
460 
Lactose  in  urine,  594 
LaCnnec's  souffle  voilS,  291 
theory  of  vesicular  breath- 
ing, 282 
Lagophthalmus  in  facial  paral- 
ysis, 1064.  1074 
Laked  blood,  titration  of,  738 
L5wy  and  Engle's  method, 
738 
Lambotte's  urinary  separator 

568 
Lancinating  pains,  981 
Landois*     tneory    of    dicrotic 

pulse,  130 
Lfuidois-von  Jakfich's  titration 

of  opaque  blood,  737 
Langendorff's    artificial    pulse, 

124 
Lanf^'s    test    for    acetone    in 

unne,  661 
Language,  interior,  mechanism 
of,  1102 
written,  disturbances  of,  as- 
sociated with  apliasia,  1106 
Larvffi  of  flies  in  feces,  628 
Larval  chlorosis,  blood  in,  824 
Laryngeal    branches   of  vagus 

nerve,  1081 
Laryngoscopy,  897 
combined,  904 
direct,  901 
technic  of,  898 
with  mirror,  897 
Larynx,  autoscopy  of,  901 

examination  of,  direct,  901 
Laughj  sardonic,  22 
Laughing,  forced,  961 
Lavage,  diagnosis  of  careinoma 
of  stomach  by,  447 
of  rectum,  606 
Law,  Fechner's,  968 
Marietta's,  632 
NftRpli's,   in    typhoid    fever, 

799 
of  contraction,  1022 
Schmz'S,  466 
Lazarus  and  Ehrlich's  method 
of    examining    alkali    distri- 
bution in  blood,  782 
Lead  in  urine,  detection  of,  609 
paralysis,  reaction  of  degen- 
eration in,  1032 
Lead-line  on  gums,  873 
Lead-poisoning,  chronic,  blood 
in,  843 
electric  irritability  in,  1028 
tremor  of,  958 
Leg  in  motor  hemiplegia,  1088 
paralysis  of,  attitude  in,  1131 
Legal's    test    for    acetone    in 
urine,  600 


Lehmann's  iodometric  test  for 

sugar  in  urine,  621 
Leidenfrost's  phenomenon,  774 
Leishmann's    stain    for    blood, 

780 
Lenhartz's  method  of  cultural 
demonstration  of  bacteria  in 
blood.  814 
Leo's    method    of    estimating 
total    hydrochloric    acid    of 
gastric  juice,  465  ^ 
Leptothrix  buccalis  in  sputum, 

719 
Lessor's    stain    for   spirochseta 

pallida,  816 
Lethargy,  946,  947 
Letters,  test  for,  1122 
Leucin  in  sputum,  707 
in  urine,  678 
detection  of,  605 
Scherer's  test  for,  607 
Leukanemia,  blood  in,  839 
Leuke  uid  Zenker's  diverticu- 
lum sound.  882 
Leukemia  and  pernicious  anem- 
ia, differentiation,  831 
blood  in,  832 

cutaneous  hemorrhage  in,  59 
lymphatic,  acute,  blood  in, 
836 
blood  in,  833 
chronic,  blood  in,  834 
lymphoid,    acute,   blood  in, 
835 
blood  in,  833,  841 
chronic,  blood  in,  834 
myeJoblastic,  acute,  blood  in, 

837 
myelogenous,  blood  in,  833 

mvelocytes  in,  792 
myeloid,  actite,  blood  in,  837 
blood  in,  833 
chronic,  blood  in,  835 
diagnosis  of.  837 
spleen  of,  pal^tion  of,  378 
splenic,  blood  in,  833 
Leukocytes,  counting  of,  757 
away  from  bedside,  762 
Breuer's  chamber  for,  758 
Bilrker's  chamber  for,  759 
differential,  794 
Hayem-Nachet  apparatus 

for.  762 
Turk's  chamber  for,  758 
glycogen  content  of,  781 
m  chlorosis,  824 
in     fluid    from    exploratory 

puncture,  914 
in  infectious  diseases,  797 
in  pernicious  anemia,  827 
in  puncture  fluid,  919 
iociin  reaction  of.  781 
irritation  forms,  792 
mononuclear.  789 
neutrophil  dwarf,  792 
number  of,  under  physiologic 

conditions.  763 
pathologic,  791 
pohinorphonuclear     neutro- 
philic. 790 
polynuclear,  790 
proportions,  794 
vaneties  of,  788 
Leukocytosis,  796 
after  cold  bath,  797 

exertion,  797 
agonal,  808 
anemic,  808 
cachectic.  808 
eosinophile,  808 
from    tubereulin    injections, 

808 
in  actinomycosis,  803 
in    acute   articular   rheuma- 
tism, 800 
miliary  tuberculosis,  803 
in  anthrax,  802 
in  cholera,  802 


Leukocytosis  in  duoaie  tubifw 
culosis,  803 

in  dengue,  802 

in  diphtheria,  800 

in  erysipelas,  SOO 

in  influenza,  801 

in  malaria,  802 

in  malignant    endocarditu, 
800 

in  Malta  fever.  802 

in  measles.  801 

in  meningitis.  800 

in  mumpa^  802 

in  pertussis,  802 

in  pneumonia,  796 

in  rabies.  802 

in  relapsing  fever.  802 

in  rubella.  801 

in  scarlet  fever,  800 

in  septicemia,  800 

in  small-pox,  801 

in  suppurative  affections,  8(A 

in  sypnilis,  803 

in  tetanus.  802 

in  trichinosis,  804 

in  typhus  fever,  800    " 

in  varicella,  801 

in  variola,  801 

in  varioloid.  801 

infectious,  797 

medicinal,  807 

myelocytes  in.  792 

of  digestion.  T97 

of  new-bom,  797 

of  pregnancy.  797 

physiologic,  797 

toxic,  807 
Leukopenia,  796 

in  tyjjhoid  fever,  798 

infectious,  797 
Leukoplakia  bucealis,  875 
I^vulose  in  urine.  694 
Leyden-Moebius'  juvenile  mi»- 

cular  atrophy.  IQOO 
Lieben's    test    for   acteone   in 

urine,  600 
Liebermeister'a  theory  of  fever. 

70.  71 
Liebig's  estimation  of  urea  m 

urine,  629 
Liebmann's  stain  for  sediment 

of  urine,  682 
Light  reflex,  pupillao*.  1052 
Ligne  du  cordon.  36 
Lihenfeld's      nucleohipton      in 

urine,  detection  of,  571 
Lindt's     method      of      rfaino- 
pharyngoscopy,  880 

palate  hook,  880 
Line,  axillary,  222 

Ellis',  263 

mammillary,  222 

median,  anterior,  220 
posterior,  220 

midclavicular,  222 

nipple,  222 

onentation.  209,  220 

parasternal,  222 

scapular,  222 

sternal,  220 
Lipemia,  811 

digestion,  812 

ph^naiologic,  812 
Lipob'tic   action    of   intestinal 
juice,  Grtitmer-Oarougee's 
method  of  deroonstratioc. 
510 

enzyme     in     gastric    juiee, 
483 
Lips,  examination  cd,  870 
Lipuria,  679 
Lisping,  bronchial,  303 
Literal  agraphia,  1113 

alexia,  1113 
Litten's  sign.  85 

in    dinerentiaticMQ    of  ein- 
>ma  from  subphroiie 
tseess,  86 


pyei 
absc 
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little-finj^r  movements  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  1134 
Little-toe   movements   in   ner- 
vous diseases,  1136 
Liver,  abscess  of,  dulness  in,  251 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of.  cu- 
taneous nemorrnage 
in,  59 
palpation  in,  377 
ftrterial  pulse,   in  aortic  in- 

suflBciency,  398 
cirrhosis  of,  370 

collateral     circulation     in 

sldn  from,  61 
palpation  in,  377 
pigmentation  of  skin  in,  46 
cornet,  378 
dulness,  251 
deep,  251 

dislocations  of;  253 
pross  changes  m,  253 
in  abscess  of  liver,  251 
in  echinococcus  cjrsta,  251 
in  emphysema,  2513 
in  enlargement,  253 
in  enteroptosis,  253 
in  pneumothorax,  253 
mobility  of,  active,  252 

passive.  252 
rplativej  251 
superficial,  251 

chanir^s  of  lower  border 
of,  253 
of  upper  border  of,  253 
echinococcus   cysts  of,   dul- 
ness in,  251 
enlargement  of,  dipping  in, 
372 
dulness  in,  253 
palpation  of,  377 
low  position  of,  palpation  of, 

377 
percussion     boundaries     of, 

223,  224 
pulsation  of,  367 
pulse,  198 

arterial,  in  aortic  insuffici- 
ency, 398 
Riedel's    |>rojection    of,    in 

cholelithiasis,  377 
topographic    percussion    of, 

251 
tumors  of,  palpation  of,  377 
venous  pulse,  193,  198 
Lobe,  frontal,  of  brain,  points 
for  puncture  of,  943 
occipital,  of  brain,  points  for 

puncture  of,  945 
parietal,  of  brain,  points  for 

puncture  of,  945 
temporal,  of  brain,  points  for 

puncture  of,  945 
temporosphenoidal,     abscess 
of,  points  of  puncture  for, 
945 
Lobes    and    reraons    of   brain, 

localization,  943 
Localization,  cerebral,  1095 
cross-section,  of  spinal  cord, 

1141 
longitudinal,  of  spinal  cord, 

1143 
of  abdominal  reflexes,  1155 
of  brachial  plexus,  1155 
of   functions   in    spinal-cord 

segments.  1153 
of  lobes  and  regions  of  brain, 

943 
of  lumbosacral  plexus,  1155 
segmental,  of  cutaneous  sen- 
sibility  of   spinal    cord, 
1143 
of  spinal  cord,  1143 
reflexes,  1151 
spinal,  1141 
Location,  sense  of,  974 
Logasthenia,  1120 
Logos,  1120 


Lohnstein's   fermentation   sac- 

charometer,  624 
Loose  cough,  105 
L5per  and   Louste's  stain   for 

bacteria  in  blood,  813 
Lota  vulgaris,  528 
Lower   extremities,    cutaneous 
nerves  of,  1140,  1141 
movements  of,  in  nervous 
diseases,  1134 
Low-pressurr»  stasis,  387 
L6wy  and  Engle's  m-thod  of 
titration     of     laked     blood, 
738 
Lucian's  periods,  157 
Ludwig-Cyon  depressor,  1082 
Lud wig's  angle,  219 
Ludwi^-Salkowski's  estimation 

of  unc  acid,  638 
Lugol's    solution,    composition 

of.  599 
Lumbar  puncture.  937 
Lumbosacral  cord,  topography 
of,  1159 
plexus,  localization  of.  1153 
motor  roots  of.  1157 
Lung-liver  boundary',  223 
Lungs,  abnormal  pulsation  in 
region  of.  353 
abscess  of.  sputum  in,  727 
alveoli   of,   collapse   of.   dul- 
ness in,  260 
apices,  j>ercu38ion  of,  225 
atelectasis     of,   compression 
dulness  of,  271 
dulness  of,   271 
obstruction,     dulness     of, 
271 
auscultation  of,  281 
errors  in,  304 
friction  sounds  in,  304 
hair  crepitation  in,  304 
muscle  sounds  in,  304 
borders,     abnormal  position 
of.  227 
abnormalities  of,  enlarge- 
ment of  cardiac  dulness 
from,  242 
abnormally  resonant  notes 

within,  271 
absent  mobility  of,  226 
active  mobility  of,  225 
anterior,  224 

diminished     mobility     of, 
226 
in  emphysema,  226 
in    partial    consolida- 
tions of  lungs,  226 
in  pleuritic  adhesions, 
226 
dulled  note  within,  2.59 
expiratory  position,  223 
extension  of,  in  bronchial 
asthma,  228 
in   congestion   of  lungs, 

228 
in  edema  of  lungs,  228 
in  emphysema,  227 
in  hf»art  diseases,  228  ^ 
in   obstructive   bronchi- 
tis. 228 
hypern»sonant  notes  with- 
in, 271 
inferior,  223 

inspirator>'  po«»ition,  223 
mobility  of,  absent,  226 
active^,  225 
diminished,  226 
in  emphysema,  226 
in    partial    consolida- 
tions of  lungs,  226 
in  pleuritic  adhesions, 
226 
passive,  225 
normal,  223 

position  of,  in  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency, 391 
stenosis,  395 


LungB,  borders,  retraction  of,  in 
abdominal  tumors,  228 
in  ascites,  228 
in  chronic  tuberculosis, 

228 
in  enlarged  heart,  228 
in  enteroptosis,  228 
in  meteonsm,  228 
in      pericardium      fiUed 
with  fluid.  228 
situation  of,  222 
tympanitic    notes    within, 
271 
brown  induration  of,  93 
cavities,  dulness  of,  270 
hyperresonant     notes    in, 

metallic  resonance  in,  274 
tympanitic  notes  in.  273 
congestion    of,   extension   of 

lung  borders  in,  228 
consolidation  of,  diminished 
respiratory     action     in, 
demonstration    by   per- 
cussion, 277 
dulness  due  to,  270 
increased  vesicular  breath- 
ing in,  285 
tuberculous,     dulness     in, 
270 
diseases  of,  chronic,  subnor- 
mal temperature  iq,  84 
dulness  of,  259 
in  atehctasis,  260 
in  collapse  of  alveoli,  260 
in  new-growths.  260 
in  pneumonia.  260 
edema  of.  crepitation  in,  298 
dulness  from,  271 
extension  of  lung  borders 

in,  228 
serous  sputum  in,  728 
emphysema  of,   hyperreson- 
ant notes  in,  271 
interstitial  respiratory  mur- 
murs in,  301 
tympanitic  notes  in,  271 
empyema  of,  sputum  in,  727 
fistula  of,  noise  in,  302 
gangrene  of,  elastic  fibers  in 
sputum  in,  706 
sputum  in,  727 
hemorrhage   of,   sputum   in, 

728 
hemorrhagic    infarctions    of, 
crepitation  in,  298 
sputum  in,  728 
infarction  of,  dulness  from, 

270 
inflammation      of,      dulness 

from,  270 
new-growths  of.  dulness  in, 

260 
orthodiagram  of,  229 
overlapping  of.  233 
palpation  of,  352 
partial  ^  consolidations      of. 
diminished      mobility     of 
lung  borders  in,  226 
percussion  boundaries  of,  223, 

224 
pulsation   in    region   of,   ab- 
normal, 353^ 
retraction  of,  displaced  heart- 
beat in.  358 
dulness  of,  271 
tissue,  relaxation  of,  hyper- 
resonant notes  in,  271, 
272 
tympanitic  notes  in,  271, 
272 
topographic    percussion    of, 

222 
tumors  of,  diminished  vesic- 
ular breathing  in,  286 
dulness  in,  260.  270 
fragments  of,  in  sputum* 
706 
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Lung-Btones  in  sputum,  702 
LOtke-Martius'   method   of  e«- 
timating   total    hydrochloric 
acid  of  gastric  juice,  45o 
Luys'   urinary  separator,   557, 

558 
Lymphatic     leukemia,     acute, 
blood  in,  835 
blood  in,  833 
chronic,  blood  in,  834 
pseudoleukemia,     blood     in, 
837 
Lymphemia,  blood  in,  833 
Lymph-nodes,    bronchial,    en- 
larged, 896 
tracheal,  enlarged,  896 
Lymphocytes,  788 
azure  granules  in,  788 
in  bone-marrow,  789 
in  oerebro-pinal  fluid,  940 
large.  788 
number  of,  789 
Lymphocytosis,  796,  809,  926 

digestion,  789 
Lymphoid  cells,  788 
pathologic,  793 
leukemia,  acute,  blood  in,  835 
blood  in,  833,  841 
chronic,  blood  in.  834 
pseu'loleukemia,     blood     in, 
837 
true,  blood  in,  838 
Lymphomatoses,  blood  in,  837 

classification  of,  83H 
Lymphosarcoma,  blood  in,  838, 

*839 
Lysis,  77 


Mackenzie's  negative  sphyg- 
mogram,  133,  134 
polygraph.  128 
Macrocytes,  785 

in  pernicious  anemia,  826 
Macrogametes,  821 
Madder,  pigment  of,  in  urine, 

555 
Magnus-Levy's    estimation    of 
ammonia  in  urine.  652 
test  for  /3-oxybutyric  acid  in 
urine,  654 
Malaria,  blood  in,  802,  816 
Sahli's  stain  for,  818 
staining  of,  818 
fever  curve  of.  79 
herpes  febrilis  in,  67 
iodm    reaction   of   blood   in, 

782 
Plasmodia  of,  816 

crescents  of,  817,  820 
counting  of,  819 
diagnostic  significance.  819 
differentiation  of  varieties, 

819 
effect  of  quinin  on.  821 
flagellate  Ixxlies  of ,  817 
Koch's  stain  for,  818 
Mannaberg's  stain  for,  818 
Romanowsky's    stain    for, 

818 
Ruge's  stain  for,  819 
sexual    cycle  of   develop- 
ment. 820 
quartan,  79 
quotidian,  79 
tertian,  79 
Malignant  endocarditis,   blood 
in.  800 
tumors,  anemia  due  to,  and 
pernicious   anemia,   dif- 
ler^ntiation,  831 
blood  in,  842 

of     bon€»-marrow,     myelo- 
cytes in,  792 
Malta  fever,  agglutination  test 
of,  862 
blood  in,  802 
Maltose,  448 


Maltose,  in  urine,  594 
Mammillary  line,  222 
Maniacal  delirium,  947 
Mannaberg's  stain  for  malarial 

Plasmodia,  818 
Marie's  conception  of  aphasia, 

1119 
Mariotte's  law,  632 
Markzellen,  791 
Marriott   and    Wolf's   test    for 

iron  in  blood,  853 
Marrow   mast-cell   myelocytes, 

792 
Marrow-cells,  791 
Martins'  cardiogram,  365 

persisting  interval  of  systole, 
130 
Marx  and   Horszkiewicz's  test 

for  carbon  monoxid  in  blood, 

854 
Masculine  chlorosis,   blood   in, 

825 
Masked  chlorosis,  752 

blood  in,  824 
Masf|ue  de  la  grossossc,  45 
Masseter  muscle,  1060 
Masseter-clonus,  1062 
Mast-cell  granules,  772 

in  blood,  791 

myelocytes,  marrow,  792 
Mastication,  muscles  of,  1060 
Matthieu's  method  of  detennin- 

ing  residue  in  stomach,  482 
May  8  method  of  staining  elas- 
tic fibers  in  sputum,  706 
Measles,  blood  in,  801 

cutaneous  hemorrhage  in,  59 

fever  curve  in,  79 

Koplik's  spots  in,  881 

pigmentation  of  skin  in,  45 
Meat-poisoning,  herpes  febrilis 

in,  67 
Median  line,  anterior,  220 

posterior,  220 
Mediastinum,  cur  in,  weakened 
heart -beat  in,  360 

fatty    deposits    in,    dulness 
from,  270 

pulsating  sarcoma  of,  Oliver- 
Cardarelli  sign  in,  366 

tumors  of,  dulness  from,  270 
weakened    heart-beat    in, 
360 
Medical      substances     coloring 

urine,  654 
Medicinal  leukocytosis,  807 
Medulla  oblongata,  tran.'^parent 

surface  view,  1098 
Medullate<l       nerve-fibers      of 

retina.  909 
Megaloblasts,  786 

in  pernicious  anemia,  826 
MegaJocytes,  785 
Melanemia,  811 
Melanin  in  urine,  554,  679 

detection,  582 
M^lanogen  in  urine,  detection, 

582 
M'?lanosarcoma,  45 
Molanosarcomatosis,  45 
Melanosis,   arsenic,   and   Addi- 
son's disease,  differentiation, 

47 
Melanotic  tumor,  color  of  urine 

in,  554 
Melasictenis,  42 

and  Addison's  disease,  differ- 
entiation, 46 
Memory  aphasia.  1118 

disturbances  of,  949 
Mendel's  reflex,  997 
M^ni^re's  disease,  966,  1079 
Meningeal  respiration,  88 
Meningitis,  blood  in,  800 

cerebral,  vomitus  of,  431 

cerebrospinal,  herpes  febrilis 
in,  67 
posture  in  bed  in,  23 


Meningitis,  headache  of.  981 
Kemig's  sign  in,   955 
tuberculosa,    scaphoid    belly 
of,       abdominal       dulness 
from,  277 
Meningococcus  in  blcKxi,  813 
Mensuration,  28 
Mental  condition,  22 

diseases,  subnormal  tempera- 
ture in,  84 
Mercurial    stomatitis,    preven- 
tion of,  881 
Mercury,  examination  of  saliva 
for,  881 
in  gastric  «)n tents,  499 
in  urine,  detection  of.  609 
Mercury-poisoning,   tremor  of, 

958 
Meridian,  anterior  obli'iue.  944 
Mesenteric  glands,  tuberruloos, 
377 
tumors    of.    pkalpation    oC. 
377 
Messinger  and   Huppert's  esti- 
mation of  acetone  in  urine. 
655 
MetalUc  after-resonance,  204 
breathing.  291 
resonance,  204 

in    diaphragmatic  bemia, 

274 
in        pneumopericardium, 

274 
in  pneumothorax,  273 
in  pulmonary  cavities.  274 
over  thorax,  273 
stick-pleximeter  method  of 

noting.  205 
theoretic   discussion,   206, 
207 
tinkle.  297 

in  pneumothorax.  302 
Metamorphosed  breathing.  291 
Metaphosphoric    add    test   for 

albumin  in  urine,  566 
Meteorism,  369 
resonance  in.  277 
mtraction  of  lung  borders  in, 
228 
Methemoglobinemia,  blood  in, 

855 
Methylene-blue      staining     of 

blood,  777 
Mett's  method   for  estimating 

pepsin,  466 
Microchemical      reactions     of 

urine,  669 
Micrococcus  catarrhalis  in  spu- 
tum, 720 
melitensis  in  blood.  813 
tetragenus  in  sputum,  719 
Microcytcs,  785 
Microgametes,  821 
Microphone,  280 
Midclavicular  line.  222 
Miescher-Fleischl     bemometer. 

745 
Migraine,  981 
Mikulicz's  method  of  measuring 

pressure  in  esophagus,  891 
Miliaria.  67 
alba,  67 
crystallina.  67 
epidemic,  68 
rubra.  67 
Miliary      tuberculosis,      acute, 
blood  in,  803 
choroidal     tubercle    in, 

909 
sputum  in.  726 
physical    examination    in, 
421 
Milk-teeth,  873 

Mintx's  method   of  estimating 
hj^drochlorio  acid  in  gastric 
juice,  458 
Miosis  in  nen-oiis  diseases,  1051 
spinal,  of  tabetics.  1058 
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Mirror,  larvngeal,  897 

BubglotUc,  901 
Mirror-writing  in  aphasia,  1110 
Mites  in  feces,  528 
Mitral  defects,  cyanosis  from, 
41 
heart  tones,  increase  of,  in 

mitral  stenosis,  318 
insufficiency,  388 

disturbances  of  compensa- 
tion in,  389.  390 
dyspnea  m,  389 
position  of  lung  borders  in, 

391 
prediastolic     murmur    in, 

391 
ptilmonary  pulse  in,  391 
pulmonic  murmur  in,  389 
pulse  in,  391 
pulse-curve  in,  149 
respiration  in,  391 
signs  of,  388 
sphygmogram    from    case 

of,  150 
systolic  murmur  in,  332, 
389 
stenosis,  391 

diastolic  murmur  in,  333, 

394 
increase  of  mitral  tone  in, 
318 
of  systolic  heart    tones 
in.  318 
position    of   lung   bordera 

in.  395 
presystolic  murmur  in.  394 
pulmonary  pulse  in,  395 
pulse  in,  395 
pulse-curve  in.  149 
purring  thrill  in,  368 
respiration  in,  395 
triple  rhythm  in.  395 
rhythm   of  heart   tones 
m.  324 
tones  of  heart,  307,  309 
valve,  situation  of,  309 
Mitscherlich's    teat    for    phos- 
phorus in   gastric   contents, 
499 
Mixed  breathing.  284,  292 
physiologic.  293 

and    pathologic    mixed 
breathing,  differentia- 
tion, 292 
bubbling  r&Ies,  295 
dyspnea,  99 

inspiration     with     bronchial 
expiration,    graphic   ex- 
pression for.  417 
with  prolonged  expiration, 
graphic   expression    for, 
417 
Mobility,  active,  of  deep  cardiac 
dulnes'*,  240 
of  superficial  cardiac  dul- 
ness.  240 
of  liver  dulness,  active,  252 

pmssive,  252 
of  lung  borders,  ab«^ent,  226 
aotive,  225 
diminished,  226 
passive,  225 
passive,  of  deep  cardiac  dul- 
ness.  240 
of  superficial  cardiac  dul- 
nesH,  240 
MSbius'fl  symptom,  1050 
Mohrenheim's  fossa,  347 
Moist  cough,  105 

r&les,  294 
Moistura  of  skin,  47 
Molecular      concentration      of 
blood,  845 
of  urine,  662 
Monocular  double  vision,  1042 
Mononuclear  eosinophties,  792 
leukocytes,  789 
neutrophiles,  791 
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Moore-Heller's  test  for  sugar  in 

urine,  586 
Morbus  Addisoni,  45 

maculosus    Werlhofii,    blood 
in  841 
MoritTs  s  method  of  estimating 

acidity  of  urine,  660 
Momer's  protein  in  urine,  de- 
tection and  character,  570 
Morning  sputum,  myelin  gran- 
ules in,  704i 
Morv'an's  disease,  skin  changes 

in.  1004 
Motility,  examination  of,  949 
of    intestines,    examination, 

505 
of  stomach,  Ewald  and  Sie- 
vers'  test  for,  432 
examination    of,    without 
stomach-tube.  432 
ross,  test  for,  496 
luber's  test  for,  433 
iodipin  in  testing,  433 
judgment  of,  448 
salol  in  testing,  432 
testing,  432 
vomitus  of,  428 
voluntary,    outline    for    ex- 
amination of,  1173 
Motion,  phenomena  of,  instru- 
ments for  registration  of,  126 
Motor  aphasia,  central,  1106 
subcentral,  1106 
transcentral,  1106 
areas  of  brain,  1096 
cortex,  lesions  of,  ataxia  in, 

962 
fibers     of     glossopharyngeal 
nerve,  1081 
of  vagus  nerve,  1081  _ 
hemipIcKia,      characteristics, 
1088 
pseudobulbar     symptoms, 
1090 
innervation,  method  of  test- 
ing sensation  of,  972 
insufficiency     of     intestines, 
vomitus  of,  431 
of  stomach,  lactic  acid  in, 
451 
irritation,  phenomena  of,  951 
nerves,  mechanical  irritabil- 
ity, testing  of,  1008 
paralysis,      peripheral,      ex- 
ammation  in,  1132 
outline  for,  1 176 
points,  1012 

on  leg.  1016,  1017 
roots  of  brachial  plexus,  1 157 
of      lumbosacral      plexus, 
1157 
speech  tract,   conception  of, 

lino 

trigpminus,  functions  of,  1060 
weakness,  919 
Mountain  vertipo,  1094 
Mouth,  examination  of,  868 
mucous  membrane  of.  trophic 

disturbances  of.  1063 
palpation  of,  8P8 
staphylococcus  in,  878 
stn  ptococcus  in.  878 
syphilitic    lesions    of,    ppiro- 
chieta  pallida  in,  879 
Mouvement  de  bascule,  1086 
Movable  kidney,  palpation  of, 

378 
Movements,  associated,  960 
athetoid,  959 
choreic,  959 
converging,  of  eyes,  paralysis 

of,  1049 
elbow-joint,  in  nervous  dis- 
eases. 1133 
finger,    in   nervous  diseases, 

1133 
foot-joint,    in    nervous    dis- 
eases, 1135 


Movements,  forced,  961 

great-toe,    in    nervous    dis- 
eases, 1136 
hip-joint,    in     nervous    dis- 
eases, 1134 
knee-jomt,    in   nervous   dis- 
eases, 1135 
little-finger,  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, 1134 
little-toe,  in  nervous  diseases, 

1136 
of  extremities,  active,  testing 
of,  977 
passive,  testing  of,  978 
of  lower  extremity  in  nervous 

diseases,  1134 
of  shoulder-blade  in  nervous 

diseases,  1132 
of  upper  extremity  in  nerv- 
ous diseases,  1132 
shoulder-joint,     in     nervous 

disease,  1132 
thumb,  in  nervous  diseases, 

1134 
toe,  in  nervous  diseases,  1 135 
wrist,    in   nervous   diseases, 
1133 
Mucin  in  feces,  543 
in  sputum,  725 
in  urine,  553 
detection    and    character, 
570 
Mucoid  sputum,  696 
Mucopurulent  sputum,  696 
Mucor  in  sputum,  722 
Mucorina,  723 
Mucous  casts  in  urine,  689 
catarrh  of  stomach,  vomitus 

of,  430 
granules  in  feces,  532 
membrane,  buccal,  examina- 
tion of ,  880     ^ 
of  mouth,  trophic  disturb- 
ances of,  1063 
of  stomach,  examination  of 
power  of  absorption, 
by  means  of  potassic 
iodid   431 
hemorrhagic  erosions  of, 
vomitus  of,  430 
secretion    of    stomach,    ex- 
amination of,  475 
sediments  of  urine,  680 
Mucus  in  feces,  514 
MQUer  and  Kolaczek's  test  for 

differentiating  pus,  923 
M tiller's  heaving  apex-beat,  359 
theory  of  vesical,  rectal,  and 

ejaculatory  centers.  1167 
vibrating  apex-beat.  359 
Multiple  myeloma,  570 
blood  in,  841 
sclerosis,  ataxia  in,  962 
forced  laughing  of,  961 
intention  tremor  in.  957 
speech    disturbances      in, 
1121 
Mumps,  blood  in,  802  ^ 
Murexid     test    for    uric     acid, 

673 
Murmui^  breathing,  282 

in    interstitial    pulmonary 

emphysema,  301 
indefinite,  292 
metamorphosed.  291 
mixed,  284,  292 
bronchial,  physiologic,  284 
current,  origin  of,  328 
diastolic,  accentuated  at  be- 
ginning and  end,  .335 
accidental,  342 
in  aortic  aneurysm,  414 

insufficiency,  397 
in     defective     ventricular 

septum,  412 
in  mitral  stenosis,  394 
in  patency  of  ductus  Bo- 
talU,  411 
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Murmur,   diastolic,   in  pulmo- 
nary insufficiency,  405 
modified ,  334 
of  aortic  insufficiency,  332 
of  mitral  stenotiis,  333 
of  pulmonary  insufficiency, 

333 
of  tricuspid  stenosis,  333 
over  arteries,  348 
over  exophthalmic  goiter, 

349 
presystolic      accentuation 

of,  335 
pure,  335 
simple,  334 
double,  in  pulmonary  insuf- 
ficiency, 406 
Duroziez's  double,  348 

in  aortic  insufficiency,  398 
endocardial,  327 

and  pericardial  rub,  differ- 
entiation, 345,  346 
distance,  327 
influence  of  breathing  on, 

344 
origin  of,  327 
extrapericardial,  346 
Flint  8,  in  aortic  insufficiency, 

397 
heart,  326.     See  also  Heart 

murmurs. 
in  aortic  stenosis,  400 
in  defects  of  ventricular  sep- 

timi,  411 
in  pulmonary  stenosis,  406 
nun's,  350 

of  aortic  insufficiency,  397 
of     insufficiency     of     heart 

valves,  329,  330 
of  mitral  stenosis,  394 
of  stenosis  of  valves  of  heart, 

329,  330 
over  arteries,  348 
over  enlarged  thyroid  gland, 

349 
over  veins.  349 
paracardial  344 
pericardial,  344 

and  endocardial  murmur, 
differentiation,  345,  346 
and  pleuropericardial  rub, 
differentiation,  346 
pleuropericardial,  346 

and  pericardial  rub,  differ- 
entiation, 346 
preconlial  emphysema,  347 
pre<liastolic,  336 

in      mitral      insufficiency, 
391 
pressure  over  arteries,  348 
presystolic,  334 
accidental,  343  ^ 
in  mitral  stenosis,  394 
pure,  335 
pseudoperirardial,  346 
pulmonary,  in  defective  ven- 
tricular septum,  412 
in  mitral  insufficiency.  389 
in  patency  of  ductus  Bot- 

alli^  411 
in    tncuspid    insufficiency, 
403 
stenosis,  404 
residual,  886 

respiratorv,     in     pulmonary 
insuflriciency,  406 
vesicular.  282 
squeezinK.  886,  887 
squirting,  887 
swallowinj?,  886 
systolic,  accidental,  340 
at  aortic  valve,  332 
from      localized      arterio- 
sclerosis, 349 
in  aortic  aneurysm,  413 

insufficiency,  397 
in     defective     ventricular 
septum,  412 


Murmur,  systolic,  in  mitral  in- 
sufficiency, 332,  389 
in  patency  oi  ductus  Bot- 

alii,  411 
in  pulmonary  stenosis.  333, 

406 
in   tricuspid   insufficiency, 

333,  403 
over  arterial  and  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices,  dis- 
tinction   between,    334, 
336 
over  arteries,  348 
over  exophthalmic  goiter, 
349 
venous,  349 
Muscle-fibers  in  feces,  utiliza- 
tion, 530 
Muscles,  buccinator,  1061 
chewing,    cerebral   paralyses 

of,  1061 
examination  of,  electric,  out- 

Unes  for,  1176 
h3T)ertrophy  of,  999 
masscter,  1060 
mechanical     irritability     of, 

testing,  1009     . 
ocular  paralysis  of,  vertigo 

in,  1093 
of  eyeball,  functions  of,  1039 

paralysis  of,  1039 
of  eyes,  contractions  of,  1060 
of  mastication,  1060 
pseudohypertrophy  of,  999 
sense.  974 
sounds    in    auscultation    of 

luns^,  304 
stapedius,    paralysis    of,    in 

facial  paralysis,  1070 
trophic  tiisturbanoes  of,  999 
volume  of,  decrease  in,  999 
increase  in,  999 
Muscular  atrophy,  999 
degenerative,  1000 
Duchenne's  infantile,  1000 
electric  irritability  in,  1029 
Erb's  juvenile,  1000 
examination  of,  1132 

outline  for,  1176 
from  disuse,  999 
Leyden-Moebius'  juvenile, 

1000 
myopathic,  1000 
neuntic,  1000 

fascicular  twitching  in, 
956 
non-degenerative,  999 
nuclear,  1000 
progjessivcj  1000 

neurotonic   reaction  in, 
1027 
secondary      degenerative, 
after  atrophic  paralysis. 
1001 
spinal.  1000 

fascicular  twitching  in, 
956 
contraction,  testing  of,  977 
dystrophy,  1000 

progressive.  1000 
rigid! tjV.  cataleptic,  947 
sensibility,  974 
tones  of  heart,  307 
Musical  rAles,  296 
Mustard     plasters,     pigmenta- 
tion of  skin  from,  45 
Mutism,  hysteric,  1121 
Muttering  delirium,  947 
Myasthenic  reaction,  1027 
Myautonomy,  1028    - 
Mydriasis,  alternating,  in  neur- 
asthenia, 1052 
in  nervous  disuses.  1051 
Myelemia,  blood  in^  8i33 
Myelin    granules    m    sputum, 
704 
kernels.  935 
Myeloblasthemia,  836 


Myeloblastic  lenkemia,  acote, 

blood  in,  837 
Myeloblasts.  789.  793.  S34 
Myelocytes,  791 
basophile.  792 
eosinophilic,  792 
in    angjnia    p^udoleakemia 

infantum,  t92 
in  infectious  diseases.  804 
Schindler's    atudies  on. 
805 
in  leukocsrtoeis.  792 
in  malignant  ttmiors  of  bone- 
marrow,  792 
in  myelogenous  leukemia,  792 
marrow  mast-cfll.  792 
neutrophilic,  791 
Myelogenous    leukemia,   blood 
in.  833 
myelocytes  in,  792 
Myeloid  leukemia,  acute,  bkiod 
in,  837 
blood  in.  833 
chronic,  blood  in.  835 
diagnosis  of,  8.37 
pseudoleukemia,     blood    is. 
838,  841 
Myeloma,  multiple.  570 
blood  in,  841 
emaciation  in,  25 
Myobradia,  1028 
Myooenic  theory  of  cardiac  ae- 

tivity,  153 
Myopathic  muscular  atrophy, 

1000 
Myotonia,  961 
Myotonic  reaction,  1027 
Myxedema.  949.  1006 
blood  in.  842 


Naoana,  822 

N&geli's  law  in  typhoid  fever. 

799 
Nails,  loss  of,  in  ner%''ous  dis- 
eases, 1004 
Naphthalene  coloring  urine,  555 
Narrowing  of  pupils  to  ooover- 
gence    and    accommodation, 
1059 
Nasal  speculum,  Fr&nkelV.  904 

voice.  I(i3 
Neck,  motor  points  on,  1013 
Needle,  blood-,  730 

Francke's,       for      obtaining 
blood,  730 
Negative  cardiogram,  365 
centrifugal  venous  pulse.  195 
sphygmogram   as   source  of 
error,  133.  134 
Mackenzie's,  133;  134 
venous  pulse,  195 
Neisser's  method  of  testing  seu- 
sitiven^ts  of  tracheal  and 
bronchial        b'mph-nodes 
897 
stain  for  diphtheria  badlhi^, 
878 
Neiaser  -  Wassermann  -  Brack 
serum   -   reaction 
in  syphilis,  863- 
866 
Noguchi's  modifica- 
tion, 866 
Nematodes  in  feces.  521 
Nephritic  albuminuria.  563 

edema,  54 
Nephritis,  albuminuria  in,  563 
casts  in,  687 
chronic,  pulse  in,  145 
cutaneous  hemorrhajee  in,  50 
gallop  rhythm  of  heart  tones 

from,  326 
pendulum  rhythm  in.  326 
sweat  excretion  in,  48 
uremic  dyspnea  of,  98 
Nerve,  abduoens,  examination 
of,  1039 
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Nerve,  abducens,  examination 
of,  outline  for,  1175 
acoustic,     examination     of, 

outline  for,  1176 
acusticua,  functions  of,  1077 
auditory,     1077.     See     also 

Auditory  nen^e. 
bladder,     peripheral     affec- 
tions of,  Dladder  functions 
in,  UfW^ 
cranial,  examination  of,  1033 
examination  of,  electric,  out- 
line for,  1176 
facial,  examination  of,  out- 
hne  for,  1175 
functions  of.  1063 
paralysis  of,   1064.        Sse 
also  Facial  nerve,  paral- 
ysis of. 
spasms  of,  1077 
glossopharyngeal,    examina- 
tion of,  outline  for,  1176 
functions  of,  1081 
motor  fibers  of,  1081 
sensory  fibers  of^  1081 
hypoeloffiial,  examination  of, 

outline  for,  1176 
bypoglossus,     functions    of, 
1086 
paral^rsis  of,  1087 
mechanical     irritability     of, 

testing,  1008 
motor,  mechanical  irritabil- 
ity of,  te-^ting.  1008 
oculomotor,  examination  of. 
1039 
outline  for,  1175 
of  skin  of  head,  1136 

of  lower  extremity,  1140, 

1141 
of  trunk,  1137 
of  upper  extremity,  1138, 

1139 
sensory,  peripheral  distri- 
bution, 1136 
olfactory,     examination     of, 
1033 
outline  for,  1175 
optic,  atrophy   of,  in    glau- 
coma simplex,  909 
examination  of,  1034 
outline  for,  1175 
spinal    accessory,    examina- 
tion   of,    outline    for, 
1176 
functions  of,  1082 
trigeminus,  examination  of, 
outline  for,  1175 
functions  of,  1060 
palate  function  of.  1062 
trochlear,     examination     of, 
1039 
outline  for,  1175 
yagus,  examination  of,  out- 
line for,  1176 
functions  of,  1081 
laryng<>al  branches,  1081 
motor  fibers  of,  1081 
paralysis   of,    behavior   of 
breathing  in,  1085 
effect  on  pulse,  1084 
tachycaroia  from,  1085 
sensory  fibers  of.  1081 
Nerve-fibers,     medulla  ted,     of 

retina,  909 
Nervous  cough,  105 

dispa;»es.  edema  in,  56,  1008 
palpitation  of  heart,  intensi- 
fication of  heart-beat  from, 
358 
system,  examination  of,  946 
outline  for,  1173 
psychic  examination,  946 
spinal,     examination     of, 
1132 
Neuralgic  pains.  980 
Neurasthenia,  alternating  myd- 
riasis in,  1052 


Neurasthenia,   eosinophilia  in, 

808 
Neurasthenic  headache,  981 

hyi)eralge8ia,  983 

vertigo,  1093 
Neuritic  atrophy  of  optic  disk, 
910 

muscular  atrophy,  1000 

fascicular  twitching  in, 
956 
Neuritis,  hyperalgesia  in,  982 

optic,  907 
Neuroretinitis,        albuminuric, 

908 
Neurosis  chorea,  959 

traumatic,    electric   reaction 
m, 1027 
fascicular  twitching  in,  957 

tremor  of,  968 
Neurotonic  reaction.  1027 
Neutrophile  dwarf  leukocytes, 

792 
Neutrophiles,  mononuclear,  791 
Neutrophilia,  polynuclear,  797 
Neutrophilic  leukocytes,  poly- 
morphonuclear, 790 

myelocytes,  791 

pseudolymphocytes,  792 
Newborn,  icterus  in,  43 

leukocytosis  of,  797 
New-growths,  fragments  of,  in 

urine,  690 
Nicol's  prism   in    quantitative 

estimation  of  sugar  in  urine, 

624 
Nicotin-poisoning,    tremor    in, 

958 
Nipple  line,  222 
Nitric  acid  test  for  albuminuria, 

665 
Nitrogen   in   urine,    Kjeldahl's 
estimation,  635 

partition  of  urine,  645 
Nodes,  Haygarth's,  52 

Heberden  s,  53 
Ndggerath  and  St&helin*s  stain 

for  Spirochseta  pallida,  816 
Nogfuchi's  butyric  acid  test  for 
syphilis,  941 

modification  of  Wassermann 
test  for  svphilis,  866 
Noises,    audible,    in    pneumo- 
thorax, 301 

in  fistula  of  lungs,  302 

intestinal,  peristaltic,  palpa- 
tion of,  380 

of  chink  of  coins,  205 
over  thorax,  274 

of  falling  drops  in  pneimio- 
thorax.  302 

splashing,  of  abdomen,  pal- 
pation of.  352,  380 

succussion,  301 

water-whistle,     in     pneumo- 
thorax, 302 
Noma,  881 

Nonne-Apelt    method    of    ex- 
amining cerebrospinal  fluid, 

941 
Normoblasts,  786 
Note-blindness,  1123 
Nubecula  in  urine,  553 
Nuclear   after-staining   of   tri- 
acid  preparations,  777 

muscular  atrophy,  1 000 
Nucleated  erythrocj'tes,  786 
Nucleo-albumin  in  urine,  detec- 
tion and  character  of,  570 
Nncleohiston    in   urine,   detec- 
tion and  character,  570 
Nucleoperipheral    facial  paral- 
ysis, 1070    ■ 
Nucleus  test  of  proteolytic  pan- 
creatic function.  508 
Nun's  murmur,  350 
Nutrition,     development     and 

state,  25 
Nutritive  albuminuria,  562 


Nylio  graphic  table,  28 
Nystagmoid  movements,  1060 
Nysta^us,  1050 
physiologic,  1094 


Obermater*s  test  for  indican 

in  urine,  580 
Obesity,  abdominal,  368 
Objective  examination,  17 

general  routine,  20 
Oblique  reflex,  988 
Obstruction  atelectasis  of  lungs, 

dulness  of,  271 
Obstructive  bronchitis,  exten- 
sion of  lung  borders  in,  228 
edema,  51 
icterus,  42         ' 
Obturation  atelectasis  prevent- 
ing bronchial  breathing,  290 
Occipital  lobe  of  brain,  points 

for  puncture  of,  945 
Occult  hemorrhage,  515* 
Ochronosis,  47 

and    alkaptonuria,    relation- 
ship, 605 
Ocular  muscles,  external,  func- 
tions of,  ia39       ^ 
paralysis    of,    vertigo    in, 
1093 
vertigo.  1041,  1042,  1093 
Oculomotor    nerve,    examina- 
tion of.  1039 
outline  for,  1175 
paralysis,    paralysis    of    ac- 
commodation m, 1060 
Odor  of  sputum,  699 

of  urine,  655 
(Ed^me  bleu  des  hyst^riques,  42 
Oldium  albicans  in  sputum,  723 
Oil,  sandalwood,  in  urine,  de- 
tection of.  612 
Olfactometer,  1034 
Olfactory  nerve,   examination 
of,  1033 
outline  for,  1175 
Oligochromemia,  blood  in,  823 
dyspnea  in,  99 
infectious,  798 
pallor  depending  upon,  38 
without,  38 
Oligopnea.  88,  91 
Oliguria,  550 
Oliver-Oardarelli  sign,  366 

in  aortic  aneurysm,  415 
Olives,  885 

Omentum,    tubercular,   palpa- 
tion of,  377 
Onychogryphosis    in    nervous 

diseases,  1004 
Opaque  blood,  titration  of,  737 
Landois-von       Jaksch's 
method,  737 
Operation,  fever  after,  76 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination, 

outline  for,  1177 
Ophthalmoscopy,  907 
Opium  in  gastric  contents,  499 
Oppenheim's  phenomenon,  997 
Optic  aphasia,  1119 

disk,  atrophic  discoloration, 
in     alcohol    amblyopia, 
910 
atrophy  of.  909 

after  emboH«»m  of  central 
artery,  909 
neuritic  atrophy  of,  910 
fibers,  course  of,  1036 

topographic  diagnosis  of 
lesions  in,  1036 
nerve,  atrophy  of,   in  glau- 
coma simplex,  909 
examination  of,  1034 
outline  for,  1175 
neurit i'^,  907 

reflex  in  facial  paralysis,  1075 
thalamus,  1096 
Opticofacial  reflex,  1076 
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Oral  r&les,  293 

Orcin  test  for  pentoses  in  urine, 

596 
Organic  acids,  Folin's  method 
of  estimating  acidity  of 
urine  due  to,  661 
total,  of  gajstric  contents, 
quantitative  determina- 
tion, 460 
valvular  heart  murmurs.  340 
Orientation    points   and    Unes, 

209,  220 
Orthodiagram    of    heart,    231, 
232 
of  stomach,  lung  area,  and 

diaphragm,  229 
of  thorax.  231 
Orthodiagraphic  examinations, 
position  of  diaphragm  as  de- 
termined by,  222 
Orthodiagraphy,    Rdntgen,    of 

heart,  229 
Orthopercussion,  201,  217 
Orthopnea,  posture  in,  23 
Orthoscopy  of  larynx,  901 

of  trachea,  901 
Oscillating  air,  931 
Osmium  method  of  fixation  of 

dry  blood -smears,  775 
Osmotic  ener^  of  kidneys,  666 
pressure  of  blood,  845 

of    fluids    from    puncture, 

928 
of  urine,  662 
Osteo-arthropathie      hypertro- 

phiante  pneumonique,  64 
Otoscopic  examination,  1079 
Ovarian  cysts,  fluid  in,  935 
paralbumin  in,  936 

Salkowski's  test  for,  936 
tumors,  370 
Overlapping  lungs,  233 
Oxalic  acid  in  urine,  quantita- 
tive estimation,  642 
Oxaluria,  673 

Oxidase  reaction  of  blood,  856 
Oxymethylanthraquinone  reac- 
tion, 612 
Oxyuris  vermicularis  in  feces, 
522 


Paik,  autnsuggested,  982 

girdle.  980 

hysteric,  982 

ileocecal,  375 

in  facial  paralysis,  1076 

intestinal,  375 

irradiation  of,  983 

lancinating,  981 

neuralgic,  980 

parenchymatous,  980 

phj'siologic,  981 

pomts,  970 

reflex,  pupillary,  1059 

sensibility  of  sldn  to,  969 
irritation       hairs       for, 
970 

spontaneous,  980 

suggested,  982 
Palate  function  of  trigeminus, 
1062 

hard,  examination  of,  880 

hook,  Lindt's.  880 

paralysis  of,  880 

reflex,  absence  of.  880 
in  facial  paralysis,  1075 

soft,  examination  of,  875 
Pallesthesia,  975 
Pallor.  38 

depending    upon    oligochro- 
memia.  38 

of  face,  38 

without  oliffochromemia,  38 
Palpation.  107 

in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
liver,  377 

in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  377 


Palpation  in  enteroptosis,  373 
in    tenderness   or   abdomen, 

373 
of  abdomen,  371.     See  also 

Abdomen,  palpation  of. 
of  acute  splenic  swelling,  378 
of  arterial  wall,  108 
of  artery,  116 

Sahli's  method.  117 
of  dislocated  kidney,  378 
of  distended  bladder,  379 
of  enlargement  of  gall-blad- 
der, 377 
of  liver,  377 
of  spleen.  378 
of  floating  kidney,  378 
of  gall-stones,  377 
of  haustra  of  intestine,  373 
of  heart  murmurs,  368 

region,  355 
of  heart-beat,  355 
of  hydronephrosis,  376 
of        intestinal       peristaltic 

noises,  380 
of  low  position  of  liver,  377 
of  lungs,  352 
of  mouth,  868 
of  movable  kidney,  378 
of     passive     congestion     of 

spleen,  378 
of  peritoneal  friction,  379 
of  pharynx,  868 
of  pleura,  352 
of  precordia,  355 
of  pulse,  107 

energetic  method,  119 
Sahli's  method,  117 
of  splashing  noise  over  ab- 
domen, 380 
of    spleen     of    intermittent 
fever,  378 
of  leukemia.  378 
of  p«>eudoleukemia,  378 
of  tubercular  omentum,  377 
of  tumors  of  abdomen,  373 
of  bladder,  377 
of  intestine.  376 
of  kidney.  376 
of  liver,  377 
of  pelvis,  377 

of    peritoneum,     tubercu- 
lous, 377 
of  rotroperitoneal   glands, 

377 
of  spleen,  377 
of  stomach,  376 
Palpation-percuasion,  200 
Palpatory  puncture  in  pneumo- 
thorax, 929 
Palpitation    of  heart,  nerv'ous 
intensification  of  heart-beat 
from,  358 
Panaritium,  skin    changes    in, 

1004 
Pancreas,    diseases    of,    Cam- 
midge's  reaction  in,  596, 
1177 
fat-stools  in,  541 
feces  in,  541 
Pancreatic  concretions  in  feces, 
518 
cysts,  ferment  in,  935 

pancreatic  ferments  in,  937 
ferment  in  cyst.  935,  937 
function,  proteolytic, 

Schmidt's  t€st  of,  508 
reaction,  596,  1177 
Panniculus  adiposus,  weakened 

heart-beat  in,  360 
Panoptic  triacid  stain  for  blood, 

777 
Papillitic  atrophy,  910 

after  thrombosis  of  central 
retinal  vein,  910 
Pappenheim's  stain  for  blood, 
780 
for    tubercle    bacillus    in 
sputum,  713 


Paracardial  marmurs,  344 
Paradimeth^lamido  -  bei 

hyd  reaction  for  arobilinogea 
in  urine,  585 
Paradoxic  incontinence.   1164, 
1165.  1170.  1174 
pulse,  142,  143 
pupillary'  reaction,  1059 
Paraglobulin,  917 
Paragonimus    Westennanii    in 

sputum,  708 
Pandbunun   in   ovaruui   cyata, 
936 
Salkowski's  test  for,  936 
Paralysis,  949 

agitans,  gait  in,  1131 
posture  in,  1131 
tremor  in,  958 
atrophic,  1000 

passive     contractures    in. 

956 
seoondarv        degeoerativie 
muscuiar  atrophies 

after,  1001 
Brown-S4quard*s,  bone 

bihty  in,  975 
bulbar,  1074 

asthenic,  myasthenic 

tion  in,  1027 
fascicular  twitching  in,  956 
increased    salivary    secre- 
tion in,  1077 
reaction    of    degeneration 
in,  1030 
cerebral,  of  chewing  muodea, 

1061 
complete,  949 
conjugate,  of  eyes.  1046 
diphtheric,  paralysis  of  ae> 

commodation  in,  1060 
drunkard's.  1031 
edema  in,  10(% 
electric  irritability  in,  1028 
eye-muscle,  gait  in,  966 
facial,  riieumatic,  reaction  of 

degeneration  in,  1031 
hypoglossal.  1087 
incomplete,  949 
infantile,     passive     contrac- 
tures in^  956 
lead,  reaction  of  degeneration 

in,  1032 
miosis  in,  1051 
of  auditory  nerve,  1077 
of  auricle,  arrhythmia  with, 

161 
of  bladder,  1 1 75 
of  converging  movements  of 

eyes.  1049 
of   facial   nerve,    1064.     See 
also  Facial  nenre^  paralytis 
of. 
of  leg,  attitude  in    1131 
of  muscles  of  ej-Teball,  1039 
oculomotor.  paral>'sis  of  ac- 
commodation in,  1060 
of  ocular  muscles,  vertigo  in, 

1093 
of  palate.  880 
of  stapedius  muscle  in  facia] 

paralysis,  1070 
of  \Tigus  nerve,  behavior  of 
breathing  in.  1085 
^ect  of,  on  pulse,  1084 
tachycardia  from,   lirf^ 
peripheral,  electric  reactions 
of.  1026 
motor,     examination     in, 
1132 
outline  for,  1176 
posticus,  1083 

progressive,     ArgyU-Robert^ 
son's  pupil  in,  1058 
disturbances  of  speech  in, 

1121 
paradoxic  pupillary 
tion  in,  1059 
pseudobulbar.  1044 
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Paralysis,   senaoiy,  testing  of, 
966 
skin  changes  in,  1003 
sleep.  1031 

spastic,  reflexes  in,  996 
spinal,  infantile,  reaction  of 

degeneration  in,  1031 
ulnar,  claw-hand  of,  956 
vasotnotor,  cyanosis  from,  42 
Paralvtio    dilatation    of    heart 
cnambers,  383 
phenomenon,  disturbances  of 

speech  from.  1121 
strabismus^,  1040 
thorax,  30 
Paraparetic  gait,  1130 
Paraphasia,  1105 
Paraplegic  gait.  1130 
Parasites,  animal,  in  feces,  518 
in  sputum,  708 
in  urine,  695 
malarial,  816.     See  also  Afal' 

aria,  vlasmodia  of. 
vegetable,  in  sputum,  708 
Parasitic  diseases,  blood  in,  840 
Parasternal  line,  222 
Paratyphoid  diagnosticum,  861 

fever,  861 
Paravertebral  trianf^e  of  dul- 

ness  in  pleural  effusion,  265 
Parenchymatous  pains,  980 
Paresis.  949 

of  sensory  trigeminus,  1063 
Paresthesia.  980 
Paretic  gait,  spastic,  1131 
Parietal  lobe  of  brain,  points  for 

puncture  of,  945 
Paroxysmal      hemoglobinuria, 

blood  in,  843 
Paroxysms,  coughing,  106 
Pavy*8  test  for  sugar  in  urine, 
620 
Sahli's     modification, 
620 
Pectoriloquy,  303 
Pectus  carinatum,  32 
Pelvis,  tumors  of,  palpation  of, 

377 
Pemphigus,  eosinophllia  in,  808 
Penoulum  rhythm  of  heart,  310 
tones,  326 

in  nephritis,  326 
Penetrating  venous  pulse,  195, 
197 
in    aortic    insufficiency, 
398 
Pentoses  in   urine,   Bial's  teat 
for.  596 
detection  of,  595 
orcin  test  for,  596 
Reichel's  t«st  for.  596 
Salkowski's  test  for,  596 
ToUen's  test  for,  595 
Pentosuria,  491.    See  also  Pen- 
toses in  urine. 
Penzoldt  and  Faber's  method 
of  testing  absorbing  power  of 
gastric    mucous    membrane, 
431 
Pepsin,  digestion  test  for.  470 
examination  for,  465 
clinical  methods,  465 
criticism  of,  472 
suggestions  for,  472 
value,  473 
Fuld's  method,  471 
Gross'  method,  471 
Qrlktzner's   carmin-fibrin 

method,  469 
Hammerschlag's    method, 

465 
Jacoby*8  method,  471 
Mett's  method,  466 
Schorer's  method,  471 
Volhard's  method,  468 
SchQtz's  law  in    regard    to, 
466 
Peptone  in  feces,  543 


Peptone   in    urine,   568.      See 

also  Albumosuria. 
Peptonuria,  568.     See  also  Al- 

oumo9uria. 
Perca  fluviatilis,  528 
Perception,  postural,  978 
testing  of,  977 
touch,  testing  of,  979 
Percussion,  199  ' 

auscultation,  201 
blow,  acoustic  sphere  of  ac- 
tion of,  212 

area  of,  212 

sphere  of,  212 
boundaries  of  Uver,  223,  224 

of  lungs,  223,  224 

of  spleen,  223,  224 
charts,  209 
comparative,  258 

or^ abdomen,  277 

of  thorax,  250 
deep,  202,  213 
direct,  200 

as  a  control,  201 
dulness  in,  202.        See  also 

Dulness. 
finger-finger.  200 
finger-pleximeter,  200 
friction,  201 
hammer,  200 
immediate,  200 

aa  a  control^  201 
in  demonstratmg  diminished 

respiratory  action  in  con- 

sohdations  of  lungs,  277 
indirect,  200 
instruments  for,  199 
light,  209 
mediate,  200 
methods  of,  199 
non-tympanitic,  202,  203 
of  esophag[U8,  888 
of  lung  apices.  225 
over  thorax,  273 

change  in  pitch  of,  275 
palpation-,  200 
pitch  of  note  in,  204,  206 
plexor-pleximeter,  200 
quality  of.  202 

theoretic  discussion,  206 
resonant,  202.    See  also  Reso' 

nance. 
sagittal,  217 
schwellenwert,  216 
stick-pleximeter,  201,  205 
strength  of  stroke  in,  215 
strong,  202,  209,  213 
superficial,  212,  213 
theoretic  discussion  of,  based 

upon   recent  experiments, 

208 
threshold.  210,  216 
topographic,  209 

localizing  percussion  stroke 
in.  210 

of  bladder,  258 

of  heart,  229 

of  hollow  abdominal  vis- 
cera, 257 

of  intestine.  257 

of  kidneys.  256 

of  liver,  251 

of  lungs,  222 

of  spleen,  254 

of  stomach,  257 

of   superficial    boundaries, 
210 

of  uterus,  258 
transsonance,  201 
tympanitic,  202,  203 
Perforating  empyema,  sputum 

in.  727 
serous  pleurisy,  728 
ulcer  in  tabes,  1002 
Perforation  of  intestine,  reson- 
ance in.  277 
of  stomach,  resonance  in,  277 
Pericardial  exudate,  933 


Pericardial  rub,  344 

and  endocardial  murmur, 
differentiation,  345,  346 
and  pleuropericardial  rub, 
differentiation,  346 
splashing,  347 
Pericarditis,  415 
dry,  415 
exudative,  415 
Pericardium,  exploratory  punc- 
tures of,  933 
filled  with  fluid,  retraction  of 

lung  borders  in,  228 
fluid  effusion  in,  enlargement 
of   cardiac   dulness   from, 
248 
Perimeter,  1034 
Periosteal  reflexes,  989 

outline  for  examination  of, 
1174 
Peripheral  affections  of  bladder 
nerves,   bladder  functions 
in,  1165 
distribution   of   sensory   cu- 
taneous nerves,  1136 
glossopharyngeal  nerve,  func- 
tions of,  1081 
hj'poglossal  paralysis,  1087 
motor  paralysis,  examination 
of,  1132 
outline  for,  1176 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  func- 
tions of,  1082 
vagus,  functions  of,  1081 
Peripneumonic  groove,  87 

retraction  of  chest,  87 
Peritoneal    cavity,    accumula- 
tion of  air  in,  369 
friction,  palpation  of.  379 
Peritoneimi,  tumors  of.  tuber- 
culous, palpation  of,  377 
Peritonitis,  acute  diffuse,  369 

tuberculous,  exudates  in,  922 
Perityphlitic  abscess,  375,  376 

exuoations,  375 
Peritvphlitis,  errors  in  diagnosis 

of,  375 
Pernicious  anemia  and  anemia 
duetomali^ant  tumors, 
differentiation,  831 
and  infantile  pspudoleuke- 
mic  anemia,  differentia- 
tion, 830 
and  leukemia,  differentia- 
tion, 831 
and   pseudoleukemia,    dif- 
ferentiation. 831 
anlastic,  826.  827 
blood  in,  826 
dia«?nosis    of,    differential, 

830 
ervthrocytes  in,  826 

etiolojo'.  827 
eye-ground  in,  908 
iron  in,  828 
leukocytes  in,  827 
macrocvtes  in,  826 
megaloblasts  in,  826 
occurrence.  827 
urine  in.  824 
Perseveration  in  aphasia.  1123 
Persisting  interval  of  Martins, 

130 
Pertubatio  critica.  77 
Pertussis,  blood  in,  106,  802 
Bordet's  bacillus  of,  in  spu- 
tum, 720 
cough  in,  106 

cutaneous  hemorriiage  in,  60 
whoop  of,  106 
Pest  bacillus  in  blood,  813 

in  sputum,  721 
Petechise,  58 
Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile  acids 

in  urine,  578  ^ 
Pharynx,  examination  of,  868, 
875 
palpation  of,  868 
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Pharynx    syphilitic  lesions  of, 

spirochipta  pallida  in,  879 
Phenaoetin  in  urine,  detection, 

611 
Phenol  in  urine,  detection  of, 
581,  611 
SalkowBki's  test  for.  611 
Phenomen  dcs  orteils,  997 
Phenomenon,  Leidenfrost '8,774 
Phenylhydraxin  test  for  sugar 

in  urine,  591 
Phlegmonous  gastritis,  vomitus 

of,  430 
Phloroglucin-vanillin     reaction 

for  hydrochloric  acid,  460 
Phonendoscope,  280 

Bowies',  1»0 
Phosphates  in  sputum,  triple, 
707 
in    urine,    Boui^^t's    appa- 
ratus for  estimating,  o48 
crystalline    trimagnesium, 

676 
dicaleium,  676 
earthy,  674 

separate  estimation,  650 
quantitative      estimation, 

648 
total,  estimation  of,  649 
triple,  676 

uraniimi    nitrate    solution 
for  estimating,  649 
Phosphatic  albuminuria,  562 

diabetes,  677 
Phopphatoraeter,  Bourget's,  for 
estimating     phosphates     in 
urine,  648 
Phosphaturia.  676 
Phosphaturie  terreuse  des  dys- 

peptiques,  677 
Phosphorus  in  gastric  contents, 
499 
Dusart-Blondlot's      test 

for.  499 
Mitscnerlich's    test    for, 

499 
Scherer's  test  for,  499 
Phosphorus-poisoning.blood  in, 
844 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  in^  69 
Phthisic  chest,  31 
Phymatorrfiusin  in  urine,  554 

detection,  682 
Picric  acid  test  for  albumin  in 

urine.  566 
Pigeon-breast,  32 
Pigmentation,      abnormal,     of 
skin^  45 
of  itching  skin-diseases,  45 
of  skin  from  blisters,  46 
from  mustard  plasters.  45 
in  Addison's  disease,  45 
in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  46 
in  measles,  45 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
45 
Pigments,  biliary,  in  urine,  de- 
tection of.  575.    See  also  Bili- 
ary purmenls. 
in  blood,  81 1 
of  beets  in  urine,  665 
of  feces,  541 

of  huckleberries  in  urine.  655 
of  madder  in  urine,  555 
skatol,  in  urine,  Rosenbach's 

reaction  for.  682 
urinary,  normal.  653 
pathologic.  554 
Pingueciihr,  43 

Pippt,    Hoppe-Seyler,   for  esti- 
mating hemoKlobin,  754 
Piria's  test  for  ty rosin  in  urine, 

607 
Piroplasma  in  blood,  822 
Pitch    of   bronchial   breathing, 
290 
of  percussion-note,  204,  206 
over  thorax,  change  in,  275 


Pityriasis  tabescentium,  68 
Plaigue,  bubonic,  bacillus  of,  in 
blood,  813 
in  sputum,  721 
Plantar  reflex,  988 
Plasma,  blood-,  specific  gravity 
of.     Hammers  chlags 
method  of  estimating,  735 
cells,  792 
Pla^tmodia,  malarial,  816.     See 

also  McUaria,  plaamodia  of. 
Platelets,  blood-.  809.     See  also 

Blood-plateleta. 
Plaut  and  V'incent's  angina,  879 
Pbthora,  hydremic,  731 
Pleura,  abnormal  pulsation  in 
region  of,  363 
dulness  of.  261 
from  effusion,  261 
Grocco's  triangle  in,  266 
line  of,  263 
exploratory  puncture  of,  928 
fibrinous  tnickening  of,  and 
pleural  exudate,  differenti- 
ation, 266 
palpation  of,  362 
pulsation  in  region  of,  abnor- 
mal, 363 
tumors  of,  dulness  from^  270 
Pleural   adhesions,   diminished 
mobility  of  lung  borders  in, 
226 
dulness,  261 

effusion  and  fibrinous  thick- 
ening,      differentiation, 
266 
and   pneumonia,   differen- 
tiation, 264 
displaced     heart-beat    in, 

368 
dulness  from,  261 

when      combined     with 
pneumothorax,  267 
E wart's  crucial  test  in,  266 
flatncQS  in,  263 
Grocco's  triangle  in,  266 
paravertebral    triani^    of 

dulneffl  in,  266 
weakened    heart-beat    in, 
360 
eosinophilia,  922 
exudates,    intrapleural    exu- 
dates in,  929 
fluids,  diagnostic  value,  924 
friction  sound,  300 
splashing,  301 
Pleurisy^  acute  infectious,  926 
diminished  vesicular  breath- 
ing in,  286 
pulsating.  353 

right,  with  effusions,  physi- 
cal signs  in,  418 
serous    perforating,    sputum 

in,  7^ 
tuberculous,  exudates  in.  921 
Pleuropericardial  friction 

sound,  301 
rub,  346 

and  pericardial  rub,  differ- 
entiation, 346 
Pleximeter,  200 
Plexor,  200 
Plexor-pleximetcr     percussion, 

2(K) 
Plexus,  brachial,  localization  of, 
1155 
motor  roots  of,  1157 
lumbosacral,  localization  of, 
1155 
motor  roots  of.  1157 
Plugs,    Ditt rich's,    in    sputum, 

701 
Pneumatometrx'.  102 
Pneumococcus  and  strpptococ- 
cus  in  sputum,  differentia- 
tion, 717 
Frflnkel's,  in  sputum,  716 
Wolf's  stain  for,  716 


Pneumococcus  in  Uood,  813 

in  feces,  540 
Pneumography,  100 
Pneumouths  in  sputum.  702 
Pneumoniaand  pieuralexodate, 
differentiation,  2C^ 
blood  in,  798 
catarrhal,  crepitation  in.  298 

physical  signs  in,  420 
croupous,  crepitatian  in. 
diuneas  in,  270 
fever  curve  of,  77 
increased  vesicular  brraib- 

ing  in,  285 
left,  physical  exanunatian 

in,  419 
prune-juice  sputumin.  727 
rusty  sputum  in,  726 
sputum  in,  728 
dyspnea  in.  92 
Cnilich's  egg-yolk  reactioo  of. 

609 
icterus  in,  43^ 
lung  dulness  in.  260 
Pneumonokonio«es.     color     of 

sputimi  in.  698 
Pneumonomycosis  aspergillina. 

723 
Pneumopericardium,     diminu- 
tion and  disappearance  of 
cardiac  dulness  in,  241 
metallic  resonance  in.  274 
Pneumoperitoneum,   mooanee 

in,  277 
Pneumoecope.  Bloch's,  102 
Pneumothorax.         ^  Biermer's 
change  of  tone  in,  274 
diminifuied  vesicular  breath- 
ing in,  286 
diminution    and    disappear- 
ance of  cardiac  dulnesi  in, 
241 
displaced  heart-beat  in.  368 
dulness  of  liver  in,  253 
of  pleural   exudate   vbea 
combined  with.  267 
exploratory'  puncture  in.  929 
hyperresonant  notes  in,  272 
intrapleural  prrssure  in,  929 
metallic  recionance  in.  273 

tinkle  in,  302 
noise  audible  in.  301 

of  ffdling  drops  in.  302 
palpating  puncture  in.  929 
respiratory  curve  in.  101 
tympanitic  notes  in,  272 
valve,  273 

water-whistle  noi«e  in.  302 
weakened  heart-beat  in,  360 
Pocket  chronoscope,  312.  313, 
314.  316 
sphygmomanometer.  Sahli'5. 
166 
Poikilocytesj  782 
Poikilocytows,  782 
Point.  Erb's.  1013 
Points,  motor,  1012 
orientation,  209,  220 
pain.  970 
pressure,  968 
Poisoning,     carbon     moooxid. 
blood  in^  854 
hydroc>'anic  acid,  blood  in, 

855 
hydrogen  sulphid,  blood  in, 

855 
lead-,  chronic,  blood  in,  843 
electric  irritability  in,  1028 
tremor  of.  958 
meat-,     herpes     febrilis     in, 
,      67 

mercury-,  trrmor  of.  958 
nicotin-,  tirmor  in.  958 
phosphorus-,  blood  in.  844 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  in, 
59 
potassium  cyiuild,  blood  in, 
866 
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PoiaoninK,  tobacco-,  intensifioa- 

tion  of  heart-beat  from,  358 

Poisons,  examination  of  urine 

for,  609 

in  gastric  contents,  detection 

of.  498 
in  vomit,  detection  of,  498 
Polar  method  of  electric  stimu- 
lation. 1011 
PoLarimeter,      Schmidt       and 

Haensch's,  627 
Polarimetric      estimation       of 
su^r  in  urine,  624 
of  unne.  Wild's  instrument 
for,  624 
Polaristrobometer,  Wild's.  624 
Politzer's     test     for     hearing- 
power,  1077 
Pollakiuria.  551 
Polychromasia,  783 
Polychromatophilia,  783 
Polychromatophilic  changes  of 

erythrocytes,  782 
Polycrotism,  146 
Polycythemia,  blood  in,  832 
rubra,  832 
vera,  &32 
Polyglobulia,  blood  in.  832 
Polygraph,  Mackenzie's.  128 
Polyroorphonuclear  neutrophi- 
lic leukocytes,  790 
Polyneuritis,   acute,   increased 
sweat  in,  1008 
alcoholica,  ataxia  in,  962 
edema  in,  55.  1008 
electric  irritability  in,  1028 
Polynuclear  leukocytes,  790 

neutrophilia,  797 
Polypnea,  90,  91 
Polyuria,  650 

increased    blood-pressure   as 
cause.  550 
Ponfick's    shadow    corpuscles, 

785 
Portal  circulation,  obstruction 
of.  370 
thrombosis,  collateral  circu- 
lation in  sldn  from,  61 
veins,  obstruction  of,  causing 
collateral  circulation  in 
skin.  61 
^  thrombosis  of.  370 
Positive      centrifugal     venous 
pulse,  195 
centripetal  venous  pulse,  197 
iodin  reaction  of  blood,  781 
Posner's  estimation  of  pus  in 
urine,  686  ^ 
stain  for  sediment  of  urine, 
682 
Post-febrile  eosinophilia.  809 
Posticus  jMiralysis,  1083 
Postural  perception,  978 
Posture,  25 

constrained.  22 
forced,  in  dyspnea,  101 
in  bed,  21 
active,  22 

in   cerpbrospinal  meningi- 
tis, 23 
passive,  22 
in  nip-joint  disease,  1131 
in  paralysif^  agitans,  1131 

of  leg.  1131 
in  sciatica,  1131 
of  extremities,  testing  appre- 
ciation of.  978 
passioneles,  961 
pathologic,  1130 
Potain's  stomach-pump,  441 

systolic  gallop  rhythm,  326 
Potossic    iodid    fibrin,    testing 
digestion  with,  433 
for   testing  power  of  ab- 
sorption of  gastric  mu- 
cous membrane,  431 
Potassium   chlorate  in  gastric 
contents,  499 


Potassium    cjranid    in    gastric 
contents,  498 
poisoning,  blood  in,  855 
Power  sense,  972 
Pratt's    method    of    counting 

blood-Dlatelets,  811 
Preacher  s  hand,  956 
Precipitin   reaction   of   Krauss 

in  typhoid  fever,  861 
Precoroia,  inspection  of,  355 
palpation  of,  355 
pulsation  in,  366 
Precordial  bulging.  243 

emphysema,  diminution  and 
disappearanoe  of  cardiac 
duJness  in,  241 
murmur,  347 
terror,  91 
Prediastolic  murmur,  336 
in  mitral  stenosis,  391 
Prepianry,  leukocytosis  of,  797 
Preis'  stam  for  Spirochaeta  pal- 
lida. 816 
Preputial  epithelium  in  urine, 

683 
Pressure  atrophy  of  optic  nerve 
in  glaucoma  simplex.  909 
diverticulum    of    esophagus, 

885 
in   esophagus,   measurement 

of,  891 
increased     sensitiveness    to, 

983 
intra-abdominal,      displaced 

heart-beat  in.  358 
intracranial,  headache  of,  981 
intrapleural,  in  pleural  exu- 
dates, 929 
in  pneumothorax,  929 
murmurs  over  arteries,  348 
of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  938 
osmotic,  of  fluids  from  punc- 
ture, 928 
of  urine,  662 
points,  968 

sensibility,  testing,  967 
tenderness  to,  983 
Presystolic     accentuation      of 
diastolic  murmur,  335 
murmur,  334 
accidental,  343  ^ 
in  mitral  stenosis,  394 
pure,  335 
venous  pulse,  195 
Priapism  m  transverse  lesions 

of  spinal  cord,  1007 
Prickly  heat,  67 
Primary  anemia,  blood  in.  826 
Prism,  Nicol's.  in  quantitative 
estimation  of  sugar  in  urine, 
624 
Proctoscope,  502 
Strauss's.  503 
Proctoscopy,  502 
Profuse  diarrhea,  511 
Propeptonuria,  568.      See  also 

Albumosuria. 
Propulsion,  gait  of,  1131 
Proteids  in  feces,  utilization  of, 

530 
Proteins,     absorption     of,     by, 
stomach,     butyrometric 
test  for,  494 
quotient  of,  496 
amount  of,  in  passive  conges- 
tion, 563 
coagulable,  in  urine,  detec- 
tion of,  563 
content   of   fluid   in   edema, 

,916 
digestion,    products    of,    ex- 
amination of    gastric  con- 
tents for,  476 
in  feces,  543 
in    fluid     from    exploratory 

puncture.  915 
in  urine,  detection  of,  563 
method  of  removing,  566 


Proteins  in  urine,  quantitative 
estimation,  613 
Brandberg's   method, 

616 
by      obtaining      and 
weighing  pure  pro- 
teins, 613 
Esbach's  method,  615 
Kjeldahl's       method, 

613 
Robert-s  -  Stolnikow'a 
method,  616 
MOmer's,  in  urine,  detection 

and  character,  670 
quotient,  Hoffmann's,  .'17 
Proteolysis,  testing  of,  butyro- 
metric method,  494 
Proteolytic     pancreatic     func- 
tion. Schmidt's  test  of,  508 
properties  of  exudate   cells, 
923 
Proteoses  in  feces,  643 
Protozoa  in  feces,  518 
Prune-juice  sputum  in  croup- 
ous pneumonia,  727 
Pseudoacholic  feces.  513 
Pseudoaltemate  pulse;  163 
Pseudoanemia,  blood  in,  825 
Pseudo-ascites  and  ascites,  dif- 
ferentiation, 279 
dulness  of  abdomen  from,  279 
Pseudo-ataxia,  964 
Pseudobradycardia,  113 
from  extra  systoles,  312 
rhythmic,  113 
Pseudobulbar  paralysis,  1044 
symptoms    of   motor  hemi- 
plegia, 1090 
Pseudochlorosis,  blood  in,  826 
Pseudocrisis,  77.  113 
Pseudodiphtheria  bacillus,  877 
Pseudo-gall-stones  in  feces,  617 
Pseudoglobulin  in  urine,  quan- 
titative estimation,  616 
Pseudohemisystole,  363 
Pseudohypertrophy  of  muscles, 

999 
Pseudoleukemia  and  pernicious 
anemia,        differentiation, 
,831 
lymphoid,  blood  in,  837 

true,  blood  in,  838 
myeloid,  blood  in,  838,  841 
spleen  of,  palpation,  of,,  378 
Pseudoleukemic  anemia,  infan- 
tile,    and     pernicious 
anemia,       differentia- 
tion, 830 
blood  in,  826 
Pseudoliver,  tuberculous,  377 
Pseudolymphocytes,       neutro- 
philic. 792 
Pseudomucin  in  ovarian  cysts, 
936 
Salkowski's  test  for,  936 
Pseudopericarflial  friction 

sound,  301 
rub,  346 
Pseud  open  typhlitis,  374 
Pseudotachycardia,  111 
Psoriasis  of  tongue.  875 
Psychic  blindness,  1123 
deafness,  1123 
examination,  946 
Psychogalvanic  reflex,  1033 
Pfiyehophysical  law  of  Fechnor, 

968 
Ptosis.  1045 

bilateral,  1043,  1044 
congenital.  1046 
sympathetic,  1046 
unilateral,  1042 
Puerile  respiration.  285 
Pulmonary  abscess,  sputum  in, 
727 
artery,  pulsation  of,  366 
cases,  graphic  expressions  for 
physical  signs  in,  416 
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Pulmonary    cavities,    explora-  I 
tory  punctures  to  demon- 
strate. 932  I 
edema,  serous  sputum  in.  728 
epithelium  in  sputum.  7()3 
nuigrene,  sputum  in,  727 
heart  tones,  increase  of,  317 
hemorrhage,  sputum  in,  728 
insufficiency,  4()5 

diastolic  murmur  of,  333, 

405 
double  murmur  in,  406 
pulsus  oeler  in,  405.  406 
respiratory  murmur  in,  406 
signs,  405 
murmur    in    defective    ven- 
tricular septum,  412 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  389 
in  patency  of  ductus  Bo- 

talli,  411 
in   tricuspid   insufficiency, 
403 
stenosis,  404 
pulse  in  mitral  insufficiency, 
391 
stenosis,  395 
stenosis,  406 

cyanosis  from.  407 
murmur  in.  406 
relative,  341 

systolic  murmur  of.   333, 
406 
tuberculosis,   crepitation   in. 
298 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  in, 

59 
dulness  from,  270 
Ehrlich's  diaso-reaction  in, 

608 
physical  signs  in,  420 
pigmentation  of  skin  in,  45 
sputum  in,  726 
valve,  situation  of,  309 
tone,  309 
Pulsating  cog-wheel  breathing, 
288 
plpurip>%  353 
Pulsation,  abnormal,  in  region 
of  lungs,  353 
epigastric,  367 
in  prrcordia,  366 
of  liver.  367 

of  pulmonary  arter>-.  366 
of  thoracic  aorta,  366 
from  aneurj'sm,  366 
from  dilatation.  ."^06 
Pulse,  alternate,  142,  162 
anacrotic,  129,  132 
and  venous  pulse,  compari- 
son, 193 
arrhythmia.  152.       See  also 

Arrhythmia. 
artificial,  of  Donders,  124 
beat,    individual,    characters 

of.  114 
bigeminal,  138 
bulbous.  192 
capillary.  190 

m  aortic  insufficiency,  398 
carotid,  197 
catacrotic,  129 
celerity  of.  11,5 

in  pulraonarj'  insufficiency, 

405.  406 
in  sphygmopram,  143 
character  of.  109 
Corrigan.  144 
dirrotir.  119.  148 

Landois'  theor>'.  1.30 
diminution  of,  113.    See  also 

Bradycardia. 
Donders'  artificial.  124 
dynamic  method   of   taking, 

116 
effect  of  paralysis  of  vagus 

nerve  on,  1084 
energy  of,  estimation,  118 
equality  of,  142 


Pulse,  feeble,  120 
frequency  of.  109 

in  sphygmogram,  137 

increase  of.  111.     See  also 
Tachycardia. 
full,  120 

groups  from  disturbed  con- 
ductivity in  heart,  157 
hard.  117 
hyperdicrotic,  148 
hypodicrotic,  148 
in  aortic  aneurysm,  414 

insufficiency,  144.  398 

stenosis.  144,  400 
in  arteriosclerosis,  108,  109, 

144,  145 
in  chronic  nephritis,  145 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  391 

stenosis,  395 
in  sthenic  fever,  148 
in  tricuspid  insufficiency,  403 
individual,   combined   quali- 
ties, 120 

pulse-curve     of,     employ- 
ment, 139 
inequality  of,  142 
intermittent,  138,  156 

regularly  double,  159 
irregular,  138 

absolutely,  114 

analysis  of,  152.     See  also 
A  rrhythmia. 

partially,  114 
La^gendorff's  artificial,  124 
liver,  198 

in  aortic  insufficiency,  398 
palpation  of,  107 

energetic  method.  119 

SahlPs  method.  117 
paradoxic,  142,  143 
power  of,  estimation,  118 
pseudoaltemate,  163 
pulmonary,  in  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency, 391 

in  mitral  stenosis,  395 
quick,  115 
regular.  138 
regularity    of,    disturbances, 

152 
regularly    double    intermit- 
ting, 159 
relaxed,  118 
rhythm,  114 

disturbances  of,  152.     See 
also  Arrhythmia. 

in  sphygmogram,  138 

irregularities  of.  114 
simultaneous  registration  of, 

instruments  for,  126 
siae  of,  142 

estimation,  118 
soft,  118 
splenic.  368 

strength  of,  estimation,  118 
strong,  120 
tardy,  115,  143.  144 

in  aortic  .stenosis,  400 
tense.  117 
tension  of,  115 

and    blood-pressure,    rela- 
tion, 146 

and    high    blood -pressure, 
relation,  146 

and  low  blood-pressure,  re- 
lation, 146 

in  sphygmogram,  146 

systolic,  116 
trigeminal.  138 
venous,  192  _ 

and    arterial    pulse,    com- 
parison, 193 

auricular.  195 

and  ventricular  venous 
pulse,  transition  forms 
between,  197 

bulbous,  192 

jugular.  192,  195 

liver,  193,  198 


Pube,  venous,  in  trictispid  in- 
sufficiency. 4<£} 
stenosis,  405 
negative,  195 

centrifugal.  105 
penetrating,  195,  197 
in    aortic    inrafficieoey, 
398 
physiologic,  195,  106 
positive  centrifugal,  195 

centripetal,  197 
preej^tolic.  195 
systolic,  195 

utilisation  of,  for  analyna 

of  disturbances  of  rh^*- 

thm  of  heart-actioD.  190 

ventricular,  and  auricular 

venous   pulse.   trai»i- 

tion     forms    between, 

197 

in  tricuspid  insufficieocy, 

196.  403 
systolic.  106 
without  tricuspid  insuf- 
fidency,  196 
volume,  estimation.  118 
in  sphygmog^ram,  141 
weak,  120 
Pulse-curve     and     blood-pre«^ 
sure,  relation  between.  133 
and  motion  of  blood,  ooofo- 

sion  of,  129 
aortic,  130 

diagnostic  significance.  137 
explanation  of,  120 
factore  influencing,  120.  137 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  140 

stenosis,  149 
influence  of  cardiac  activity 
on,  137 
of  compression  of  vascular 

trunks  <»,  1.37 
of  diminution  of  blood  on, 

137 
of  elevation  of  extremity 

on,  137 
of  respiration  on.  134 
of  venous   flow   from   ex- 
tremity on.  137 
of    indi\'idual  pulse,  employ- 
ment, 139 
shape  of,  influence  of  cardiac 

action  on,  132 
significance  of,  1 29 
Pulse-preasure.  174,  177,  178 
Pulse-wave,  energ\'of,  measure- 
ment, 180 
Pulsus  altemans,  142.  162 
bigeminus.  138 

from  extra-^ystoles,  151 
in  typhoid  fever,  138 
celer,  115.  143,  144.  190 
in  aortic  insufficiency,  3r8 
in  pulmonary  insufficiency, 
405.  406 
debiUs.  120 
dunis,  117 
equalis.  142 
fortis,  120 
inanis,  120 
inequalis,  142 

periodicus.  142 
interddens,  138 
intermittens.  138.  157 
irregularis.  114.  138 
magnoduru**.  120 
mollis.  118 
paradoxus.  142,  143 
plenus,  120 
pseudoaltemans,  163 
serratus,  120 
tardodicrotus,  120 
tardus,  115.  143,  144 

in  aortic  insuffictencj'.  397 
stenosis.  400 
trigeminus.  138 
undoAUs.  120 
vibrans,  120 
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Pump,  stomach-,  440 

Potain's,  441 
Puncture,  cerebral,  942 
exploratory,  91 1 

disinfection  of  skin  in,  912 
for  abscess  of  brain,  945 
of       temporosphenoidal 
lobe.  945 
for  centml  convolutiona  of 

brain,  944 
for  cerebellar  abscess,  945 
for  hemorrhage  of  brain, 

945 
in  appendicitis.  937 
in  diseases,  928 
in  pneumothorax,  929 
methods  of,  911 
of  abdominal  cysts,  934 

tumors,  934 
of  brain.  942 
of  cerebellum,  943 
of  frontal  lobe  of  brain,  943 
of     intrathoracic     tumors 

and  cysts,  934 
of    lateral     ventricles     of 

brain,  943 
of  occipital  lobe  of  brain, 

945 
of  parietal  lobe  of  brain, 

945 
of  pericardium,  933 
of  pleura,  928 
of  spleen,  937 
of  temporal  lobe  of  brain, 

945 
osmotic  pressure  of  fluids 

from,  928 
results  of,  911 
syringes  for,  911 
to  demonstrate  pulmonary 
cavities,  932 
fluids,  cytology  of.  918 
en(iotheliaI  cells  in,  920 
epithelial  cells  in,  920 
er>'throcyte8  in,  919 
examination  of  cells  in,  918 

of  ferments  in,  918 
leukocytes  in,  919 
tumor  cells  in,  920 
lumbar,  937 

palpatory,  in  pneumothorax, 
929 
Pupil.  Argyll-Robertson's,  1058 
diameter  of,  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, 1051 
dilatation  of,  in  nervous  dis- 

easesj  1051 
inequabty  of,  in  nervous  dis- 

ea-'es,  1052 
irregular   shape,   in   nervous 

disea.'*es,  1052 
narrowing  of,  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, 1051 
to  convergence  and  accom- 
modation, 1059 
rigidity  of.  to  light,  1058 
tester,  1057 
Westphal'*.  1059 
Pupillary   contraction   in   ner- 
vous diseases,  1052 
immobility,  hemiopic,  1056 
light  reaction,  loss  of,  1058 

reflex,  1052 
pain  reflex,  1059 
phenomena  in   nervous  dis- 
eases, 1051 
Westphal's,  1059 
reaction,  crossed,  1052 
hemiopic,  1056 
paradoxic,  1059 
reflex,  cortical,  1059 

hemiopic,  1056 
rigidity,  reflex,  1059 
Purin  bodies  in  urine,  Denig^'s 
estimation.  642 
estimation,  640 
Salkowski's    estimation, 
641 


Purple  fever,  822 
Purpura,  68.  59 

blood  in,  841 

fulminans,  blood  in,  841 

hsemorrhagica,      eye-ground 
in,  908 

variolosa,  cutaneous   hemor- 
rhage in,  59 
Purring  thrill  in  mitral  stenosis, 

368 
Purulent  exudates,  cytology  of, 
922 

sputum,  696 
Pus,  82 

in  feces,  515 

in  urine,  574 

in  vomitus,  430 

Kolaczek  and   MQlIer's  me- 
thod of  differentiating,  923 
Pus-cellii  in  urine,  683 

Posner's  estimation,  686 
Putrid   bronchitis,  sputum  in, 

727 
Pye'itis  in  gonorrhea,  694 
Pyemia,  chills  in,  82 

cutaneous  hemorrhage  in,  59 

icteru«*  in,  43 
Pyloric  stenosis,  369 

examination    of    stomach 
for,  497 
Pyogenic  albumosuria.  668 
Pyopneumothorax,  left,  physi- 
cal examination  in.  419 
Pyramidon  in  urine,  detection, 

611 
Pyrocatechin     coloring    urine, 

554.  555 
Pyronin  methyl-green  stain  for 

blood,  780 


QtJARTAK  fever,  79.  820 
Quetelet's  table  of  body  weight, 

27 
Quincke's  lumbar  puncture,  937 
Quinin,  effect  of,  on  malarial 

parasite,  821 
Quotidian  fever,  79 
Quotient,  blood-pressure,  174, 
178 

volume,  of  erythrocytes,  786 


Rabfeb,  blood  in.  802 
Rachitic  chest,  32 
rosary,  32 
teeth,  871 
Rachitis,  shape  of  head  in,  33, 

37 
Radial  artery,  auscultation  of, 
347 
phenomenon,  961 
RAles,  287,  293 
bubbling,  294 
coarse.  294 
fine,  294 
large.  294 
mixed,  295 
small,  294 
cardiac,  299 
cardiopneiimatic,  299 
cardiosystolic,  300 
consonating,  297 
crackling,  294.  296,  297 
crepitant,  294,  298 
cardiac,  299 
in   auscultation   of  lungs, 

304 
in    catarrhal    pneumonia. 

298 
in    croupous    pneumonia, 

298 
in  edema  of  lungs,  298 
in  hemorrhagic  infarctions 

of  lungs,  298 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
298 
dry,  295,  296 


RAles.  graphic  expressions  for, 
417 
heart.  299 
metallic.  297 
moist,  294 
musical.  296 
non-consonating.  297 
non-resonant,  5^7 
oral,  293 
resonant,  297 
sibilant,  296,  297 
snapping.  296 
sonorous,  296,  297 
strength  of.  298 
subcrepitant,  294 
transmission  of,  293 
whistling,  296 
Rash,  crj-stal,  67 
Raspberry  tongue,  875 
Ray  fungus  in  sputum,  724 
Raynaud's        disease,        skin 

changes  in,  1004,  1007 
Reaction,    electric,    diagnostic 
significance,  1028 
in  peripheral  palsies,  1026 
in  spasmophilia,  1027 
in  tetany,  1027 
proghostio        significance, 
1031 
myasthenic,  1027 
myotonic.  1027 
neurotonic.  1027 
of  blood,  736 

alkaline,  736 
of  degeneration,  1000,  1023. 
See  also  Degeneration,  r*- 
aciion  of, 
oxidase,  of  blood.  856 
pupillary,  crossed,  1052 
hemiopic,  1056 
light,  loss  of,  1058 
paradoxic,  1059 
traumatic,  1027 
Rebound,   diastolic,   of   chest, 

361 
Recklinghausen's     blood-prea- 
sure  apparatus,  171 
method  or  measuring  venous 
blood-pressure,  179 
Recrudescence  of  fever,  80 
Rectal  center,  theory  of,  1167 
diarrhea,  511 
functions,  1162 

examination  of.  1169 

outline  for,  1175 
mechanism  of.  1162 
Rectoscope,  Strauss's,  503 
Rectum,  carcinoma  of,  feces  in, 
540 
di-«tention  of,  501 
electric  illumination  of,  502 
emptjnng,  1166 
examination  of,  digital,  500 
local.  500 

with  proctoscope,  502 
with  speculum,  501 
fulness    of,    examination    of, 

1169 
inflation  of,  504 
injections  of  water  into,  506 
insufflation  of,  504 
lavage  of.  505 
sensibility  of.  1170 
sounding  of.  505 
sphincter  tonus  of,  1169 
spirilla  in  blood,  815 
Recurrent    fever,    temp>erature 

cur\'e  in,  80 
Re<l  corpuscles.      See  Erythro- 
cytes. 
indol  in  urine,  Rosenbach*s 

reaction  for,  582 
sputum,  696 
Redlich's  sign  in  hysteria,  1052 
Redness,    abnormal,    of    face, 

39 
Reduced     absolute    sphygmo- 
gram,  176 
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Reduct«ur  de  potentiel,  1010, 

1018 
Reduction    tests   for  sugar  in 
^  urine,  587 
ii^ificanoej  500 
Reduplication    of    first    heart 
tone.  324 
of  heart  tones,  321 

as   result  of  faulty  co- 
incidence, 322 
of    imperfect     coinci- 
dence   of   normally 
confluent  heart 

tones.  321 
production      of     new 
tones,  323 
of  second  heart  tone.  324 

as  result  of  faulty  co- 
incidence, 322 
Reflex,  abdominal,  088 
localization  of,  1155 
Achilles-tendon,  080 
alteration    of,   in   pathologic 

states,  000 
anal,  088,  1157 
Babmski^s.  007 
Bechterew's.  007 
bladder,  1162 
blocking  of,  000 
center,  003,  1152 
cerebral,  001 
complete,  001 
corneal.  1062 

in^  facial  paralysis,  1075 
corticonuclrar.  002 
cremaster,  0«8 
cutaneous.  987 

outline  for  examination  of, 
1174 
examination  of,  087 
flexor,  007 
foot,  080 

frequency  of  occurrence,  000 
Geigel's,  088 
gluteal,  088 
Haab's,  1060 

in  cerebral  hemiplegia,  002 
in  trans\'en«e  lesions  of  spinal 

cord,  002 
influence  of  toxins  on,  006 
kiguinal.  088 
interscapular,  088 
joint,  080 
knee,  980 
Jacobsohn's,  008 
jaw,  1061 

Jendrassik's  theory  of,  001 
Mendel's,  907 
oblique,  088 
Oppenheim's,  007 
optic,  in  facial  paralysis,  1075 
opticofacial,  1075 
outline  for  examination   of. 

1174 
pain,  papillary,  1050 
palate,  absence  of.  880 

in  facial  paralysis,  1075 
pathologic,  907 
periosteal,  080 

outline  for  examination  of, 
1174 
physiologic  origin,  000 
plantar,  988 
pHyohogalvanic,  1033 
pupillarj',  cortical,  1050 
nemiopic,  1056 
light.  1052 
rigidity.  1050 
quantitative    alterations    of, 

995  997 
Sahli's  thpor\-  of,  993 
sensation,  983 
skin,  987 
spinal,  991 

frpquenry  of,  900 
segmental     localization, 
1151 
tendon,  989 


Reflex  tendon  in  cerebral  hemi- 
plegias, 002 
outline  for  examination  of, 
1174 
Refractometric    estimation    of 
albumin  in  urine.  614 
method  of  estimating  pepsin, 
471 
Regions  of  brain,  localization, 

043 
Regularly  double  intermitting 

pulse.  157 
Reichel  s  test  for  pentoses  in 

urine,  506 
Relapses  of  fever,  80 
Relapsing  fever,  blood  in.  802 
Spirochffita   of,    in    blood, 

815 
temperature  curve  in,  80 
Relative  fever,  71 
Relaxation  of  pulmonary  tissue, 
hyperresonant  notes  in,  271, 
272 
tympanitic  notes  in,  271, 
272 
Relaxed  pulse,  118 
Remittent  fevers,  daily  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  76 
Renal  albimiinuria,  560,  561 

hemophilia,  572 
Rennin  in  gastric  juice.  Boas' 
method  of  estimating, 
474 
examination  for.  473 
Volhard's     method     of 
estimating.  474 
zymogen     in    gastric    juice, 
examination  for,  473 
Residual  murmurs,  886 
Resistance   in    chest,    changes 

of,  353 
Resonance,  202 

abnormal,     in     cavities     of 
lungs,  273 
in    diaphragmatic    hernia, 

273 
in  esophageal  diverticula, 

273 
in  pneumothorax,  272 
in  pulmonary  emphysema, 

271 
in  relaxation  of  pulmonary 

tissue,  271,  272 
within  pulmonary  borders, 
271 
cracked-pot,  205 
over  thorax,  274 
physical  basis  of,  208 
in  metcorism,  277 
in    perforation    of   intestine, 
277 
of  stordadi,  277 
in  pneumoperitoneum,  277 
metallic,  204 

in    diaphragmatic    hernia, 

274 
in        pneumopericardium, 

274 
in  pneumothorax,  273 
in  pulmonary  cavities.  274 
over  thorax,  273 
stick-pleximeter  method  of 

notmg,  205 
theoretic   discussion,    206, 
207 
stethoscope,  280 
Resonantpercussion,  202.     See 
also  Keaonancc. 
riiles.  207 
Resorcinol  coloring  urine,  556 
Respiration,  accessory,  101 
amphoric.  200,  291 
in  dyspnea,  201 
asymmetric,  87 
auxiliary,  101 

behavior  of,  in  vagus  paral- 
ysis. 1085 
Biofs,  88 


Respiration,  bronchial,  stvphie 
expression  for,  417 
obturation  ateledzuus  pre- 

ventin(s.  290 
pathologic.  288 

different  kinds  of,  290 
pitch  of.  290 
bronchovesicular.  292 
cavernous,  290 
character  of,  84 
Cheyne-Stokes.  88 
Filehne's  theory.  90 
Rosenbach's  theory*.  90 
Traube's  theor>\  89 
cog-wheel,  vesicular,  graphic 

expression  for,  417 
costal.  85 

limitation  of.  85 
diaphragmatic.  85 
limitation  of.  85 
distention    of    jugular    vein 

during.  101 
effect  of,  on  veins,  190 
exaggerated,        in    diabetic 
coma.  00 
respiratory   curve   in, 
100 
of      uremia,      respiratory 
curve  in.  100 
frequency  of.  under  physio- 
logic conditions,  84 
impure,  287 
in  disease,  graphic  records  of 

forms,  100 
in  mitral  insuflidencj*.  391 

stenosis,  306 
indefinite,  202 

influence  of,  on  endocardial 
murmurs.  344 
on  pulse-curve,  134 
meningeal,  88 
metallTc,  201 
metamorphosed.  291 
mixed.  284.  292,  293 

physiologic,  and  pathologie 
mixed  breathing,  differ- 
entiation. 202 
normal  tj-pes,  84 
painful,  cijrspnea  from.  92 
pathologic  variations  in  type 

of.  85 
puerile,  286 
rhythm  of,  abnormalitiec  in. 

88 
venous  engorgement  during^ 

101 
vesicular,  282 
absence  of,  286 
alterations  of,  286 
Boas'  theory  of,  282 
cog-wheel.  287 

from   uneven   action   of 
inspiratory     muscles, 
288 
pulsating.  288 
diminution  of,  286 
in  hvdrothorax,  286 
in  pleurisy.  286 
in  pneumothorax.  286 
in  tumors  of  lungs.  286 
pTiphic  expression  for.  417 
impure,  287 
increased,  286 
from    catarrh    of   bron- 
chial tubes,  285 
in      consolidations      ci 

lungs.  285 
in  croupous  pneumonia, 
286 
Lafonec's  theor>'  of,  282 
puerile,  285 
rough,  285,  287 
sharp.  285 
systolic,  284 
weakened.  285.  286 
with  prolonged  expiration.. 
287 
vicarious,  02 
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Respiratory  action,  diminished, 
in  consolidations  of  lungs, 
demonstration  by  percus- 
sionj  277 
curve  m  exaggerated  breath- 
ing     of      diabetic 
coma.  100 
of  uremia,  100 
in  pneumothorax,  101 
disturbances,  cyanosis  from, 

41 
murmur,  282 

in  interstitial    pulmonary 

emphysema,  301 
in  pulmonary  insufficiency, 

406 
indefinite,  292 
metamorphosed .  291 
mixed.  292 
vesicular.  282 
obstruction,  habituation  to, 

102 
organs,  auscultation  of,  281 
passages,  gluing  of,  698 
upper,  obstruction  of,  dys- 
pnea from,  93 
tone  changf".  276 
Retention  of  fec^.  examination 
of,  1170 
of    urine,    examination    of. 
1170 
Retina,  meduUated  nerve-fibers 

of,  909 
Retinal  atrophy  in  chorioretini- 
tis, 910 
vein,  central,  thrombosis  of, 
blindness  after,  910 
Retroperitoneal  glands,  tuber- 
culous, 377 
tumors   of,   ];>alpation    of, 
377 
Retropbaryiigeal  abscess.  880 
Retropulaion,  gait  of,  1131 
Revilfiod's  sign,  1067 
Rhamntis  in  urine,  detection, 

612 
Rheumatic  facial  paral^rsis,  re- 
action   of    degeneration   in, 
1031 
Rheumatism,  articular,  acute, 
blood  in,  800 
iodin  reaction  of  blood  in, 
782 
Rhinopharyngoscopy,      direct, 
880 
Lindt's  method,  880 
Rhinoscopy,  904 
anterior,  904 
posterior,  905 
Rhonchi,  293.     See  also  Rales. 
Rhubarb  coloring  urine,  555 

in  urine,  detection,  612 
Rhythm,  fetal,  of  heart  tones, 
326 
gallop,  of  heart  tones.  325 

from  cardiac  insuffici- 
ency, 325 
from       exophthalmic 

goiter,  326 
from  nephritis,  326 
systolic.  326 
of  respiration,  abnormalities 

in.  88 
pendulum,  of  heart,  310 
tones,  326 

in  nephritis.  326 
triple,  in  mitral  stpnosis,  396 
of  heart  tones.  324 
Rhythmic   pseudobradycardia, 

113 
Rib,  oer\'ical,  36 
Ribierre's  method  of  estimating 
resistance  of  erj'throcytes  to 
hypotonic  salt  solutions,  769 
Ribs,  floating.  219 
position  of,  219 
true,  219 
Rickets,  shape  of  head  in,  33, 37 


Riedel's  projection  of  liver  in 
cholelitniasis,  377 

Rieder's  eosin-hematoxylin 
stain  for  blood,  776 

Riegel's  sign  in  neurasthenia, 
1052 
test-meal,  diagnostic  import- 
ance, 478 

Rigidity,  cataleptic,  961 

Ring-bodies,  Cabot's,  of  ery- 
throcytes, 787 

Rinne's  test  for  hearing-power, 
1078 

RisuB  sardonicus,  22 

Rivalta's  test  for  protein  con- 
tent of  fluid,  917 

Riva-Rocci's  sphygmomanom- 
eter, 166 
Cook's  modification,  167 

Robert's  quantitative  areo- 
metric  test  for  sugar  in  urine, 
623 

Roberts-Stolnikow's  estimation 
of  protein  in  urine,  616 

Robert-Tissot  viscosirneter,  848 

Romanowsky's  stain  for 
malarial  Plasmodia,  818 

Romberg's  sign,  1131 

R6ntgen     orthodiagraphy     of 
heart,  229 
ra3^    in    aortic    aneurysm, 
415 
in  examination  of  stomach, 
422 

Rdntgenoloc^c  examination  of 
esophagus,  892 

Rosary,  rachitic,  32 

Rose  erpots,  65 

Rosenbach's  test  for  red  indol 
and    skatol    pigments    in 
urine,  582 
theory  of  Cheyne-Stokee  res- 
piration, 90 

Rosenheim's  esophagoscope, 
889 

Rosenstein's  theory  of  weak- 
ened apex-beat  in  aortic 
stenosis,  400 

Roseola,  65 

Rosy  chJorotics,  40 

Rotary  vertigo,  1092 

Rouleaux  formation,  examina- 
tion of  blood  for,  771 

Round-worms  in  stools,  521 

Routine  plans  for  examination, 
1170 

Rub.     See  Murmur. 

Rubber  capsules,  testing  diges- 
tion with,  433 

Rubella,  blood  in,  801 

Rubinstein's  method  of  fixation 
of  dry  blood-smears,  774 

Rubner's  test  for  sugar  in  urine, 
592 

Ruge's  stain  for  malarial  Plas- 
modia. 819 

Rules,  Kocher's,  in  cross-lesions 
of  spinal  cord,  1 148 

Rumpjel's  method  of  diflferen- 
tiating  dilatations  of  esoph- 
agus from  diverticula.  895 

Runeberg's  method  of  estimat- 
ing protein  content  of  fluid, 
916 

Rusty  sputum.  697 

in  croupous    pneumonia, 
726 


Saber  shin,  1003 
Saccharometer,       Lohnstein's, 

624 
Sagittal  percussion,  217 
Sahli's  esophageal  sound,  882 
hemometer,  748 

standardization  of,  751 
method  of  evacuating  stom- 
ach, 445 


Sahli's  method  of    measuring 
venous      blood -presure, 
179 
of  palpating  pulse,  117      i 
of     testing      reaction      of 
pupils  to  light,  1052 
modification  of  Pavy's  test 

for  sugar  in  urine,  620 
pocket   sphygmomanometer, 

165 
sphygmobolometer,  180 
sphygmomanometer,  169 
stain     for    malarial     blood, 

818 
test  for  digestion,  433 
theory  of  fever.  71 
of  reflexes,  993 
of    systolic    retraction    at 
apex,  361 
Sahli-Seiler's  butyrometric  ex- 
amination of  stomach  func- 
tions, 479.     See  also  Stomachy 
funcHona  of. 
Salicylic  acid  in  urine,  detection 

of,  611 
Saliva,  examination  of,  for  mer- 
cury, 881 
secretion  of.  881 
Salivary  secretion,  increased,  in 

bulbar  paralysis,  1077 
SalkowskTs  estimation  of  purin 
bases  in  urine,  641 
method  of  determining  alka- 
linity of  blood,  738 
test   for   BrOcke's   peptone. 
569 
von  Aldor's  modifica- 
tion, 569 
for  paralbumin  in  ovarian 

cysts,  936 
for  i>ento6es  in  urine,  596 
for  phenol  in  urine,  611 
for  urea  in  urinary  c>'st8, 
936 
Salol  coloring  urine,  5£t5 

in  testing  motility  of  stomach 

432 
in  urine,  detection,  611 
Salomon's  test  for  contents  of 
fa.«ting    stomach, 
476 
in      carcinoma     of 
stomach.  476 
Sand,  biliary^  in  feces.  517 

intestinal,  in  feces,  518 
Sandalwood  oil  in  urine,  detec- 
tion, 612 
Santonin  coloring  urine,  555 

in  urine,^  detection,  612 
Saprophytic    bacteria    in    spu- 
tum, 719 
Sarcinse  in  sputum,  722 
Sarcoma,  pulsating,  of  medias- 
tinum, Oliver-Cardarelli  sign 
in,  366 
Sarcoplasm,  increase  of,  hyper- 
trophy   of   heart    chamSers 
from,  386 
Sardonic  Laugh,  22 
Saturnism,  blood  in,  843 
Scale,  hemoglobin,  744 
Scaphoid  belly.  371 

of  meningitis  tuberculosa, 
abdominal   dulness    from, 
277 
Scapular  line,  222 
Scarlet  fever,  blood  in,  800 

cutaneous  hemorrhage  in, 

59 
temperature  curve  in,  79 
tongue  of,  875 
Scars,  68 

Scherer's  method  of  detecting 
phosphorus  in  gastric  con- 
tents, 499 
test  for  lencin  in  urine,  607 
Schereschewsk>''s  stain  forSpir- 
ocheeta  pallida,  879 
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Schindler's  studies  on  presence 
of  myelocytes  in  infectious 
diseases,  805 

Schirmer's  rules  for  reaction  of 
pupils  to  light,  1053 

Scnistosomia  Japonicum  in 
feces,  525 

Schleip's  ring-bodies  of  ery- 
throcytes, 787 

Schl5sing's  estimation  of  am- 
monia in  urine,  652 

Schmidt  and  Haensch's  polar- 
imeter,  627 

Schmidt's  diet  for  examination 
of  feces,  529 
fennentation   test   for  feces, 

5:i2 
test  of  proteolytic  pancreatic 
function,  508 

Schftnbein-Alm^n's      test      for 
blood  in  feces,  544 
for  hemoglobinuria,  574 

Schondorff's  estimation  of  urea 
in  urine,  633 

Schorer's  method  of  estimating 
pepsin,  471 

ScnriJtter'a  fermentation  tube, 
593 

Schultess*  test  for  albumosuria, 
570 

Schultz  and  Friedenthal's  esti- 
mation of  ion-concentration 
of  blood,  739 

Schatz's  law,  466 

Schwabach's  test  for  hearing- 

Eower,  1079 
wellenwert  percussion,  216 
Sciatica,  gait  in,  1131 

posture  in,  1131 
Sclerema      neonatorum,      sub- 
normal temperature  in,  84 
Scleroderma,  electric  resistance 

of  skin  in,  50,  57 
Sclerosis,   multiple,   ataxia  in, 
962 
force<l  laughing  of,  961 
intention  tremor  in.  957^ 
speech    disturbances      in, 
1121 
of  coronary  arteries,  brady- 
cardia in,  113 
Scoliokyphotic  chest,  32 
Scoliosis,  35 
Scoliotic  chest,  32 
Scorbutus,  blood  in,  842 
Scotoma,  significance  of,  1034 
Scurvy,  cutaneous  hemorrhage 

in.  59 
Sea-sickness,  1094 
Secondary    anemia,    blood    in, 

826 
Secretion,  disturbances    of,   in 
nervous  disea'*es,  1008 
mucous,  of  stomach,  examin- 
ation of,  475 
of  saliva,  881 

increased,  in  bulbar  paral- 
ysis, 1077 
quotient  of  stomach,  493 
sweat,    disturbances    of,    in 

ner\'ous  diseases,  1008 
urinary,  di'*turbances  of,   in 
ner\'oua  diwasec.  1008 
Sediment  of  urine,  669 
amorphous,  671 
Cohn  s  stain  for.  682 
examination.  669 
inorganic,  analytic  scheme 
of.  680 
cr>'stalline,  671 
Liebmann's  stain  for,  682 
mucous,  680 
organic,  681 

preservation  of.  681 
staining  of.  681 
organized,     macro«?copic 

idpntification.  681 
Posner's  stain  for,  682 


I 


Sedimentation  of  blood,  766 
of   tubercle   bacillus  in  spu- 
tum, 713 
urinary.  670 
Segmental   localization   of   cu- 
taneous    sensibility     of 
spinal  cord,  1143 
of  spinal  cord,  1143 
reflexes,  1151 
Segments,  spinal-cord,  localisa- 
tion of  functions  in,  1153 
Seiler-Sahli's  butyrometric  ex- 
amination of  stomach  func- 
tions, 479.    See  also  Stomat^f 
functions  of. 
Seliwanoff' s  test  for  fructose  in 

urine,  595 
Semilunar  space.  254 
Senile  tremor,  958 
Senna  coloring  urine,  555 
in  urine,  detection,  612 
Sensation,   ability   to   localize, 
974 
fofling,  testing  of,  979 
ginilf*.  980 
of  vibration,  974 
reflex,  983 
sympathetic,  983 
Senate,  feeling,  tej»ting  of,  979 
innervation,  973 
muscle,  974 
of  location,  974 
of  strength,  testing,  972 
power,  972  ^ 
stercognostic,  979 
Sensibility,  bone,  testing  of,  974 
corneal,  in  nervous  diseases, 

1062 
diminished,  of  face,  in  facial 

paralysis,  1076 
electric  test  of.  976 
faradic  test  of,  976 
muscular,  974 
of  bladder,  1170 
of  rectum,  1170 
of  skin  to  cold,  testing,  971 
to  heat,  testmg,  971 
to  pain,  testing,  969 

irritation     hairs     for, 
970 
outline  for  exaftiination   of, 

1173 
pres'iure,  testing  of.  967 
somatic,  reifion  for,  1095 
tactile,  testing  of.  967 
testing  of,  methods  for,  966 
Sensitiveness,      increased,      to 

pressure,  983 
Sensory  aphasia,  central,  1105 
tran  scent  ral,  1105 
cutaneous  ner\'es,  peripheral 

distribution,  1136 
disturbances,  cerebral,  1090 
with      cortical      lesions, 
1091 
fibers     of     glossopharyngeal 
ner\'e,  laHl 
of  vagus  ner\'e,  1081 
functions,    complicated,    ex- 
amination of,  977 
simple,  examination  of,  967 
irritation,  phenomena  of,  980 
paralvsis,  testing.  966 
speecn  center.  1095 
trigeminus,  functions  of,  1062 
pareses  of.  1063 
Separatory  funnel,  451 
Septicemia,  blood  in,  800 
Septum,  ventricular,  defects  of, 
411 
changes  in  size  of  heart 

from,  412 
diastolic  murmur  in,  412 
murmur  in.  411 
pulmonic  tone  in,  412 
systolic  murmur  in,  412 
thrill  in,  412 
patency  of,  409 


Serosamucin,  917 
Serous     cavities,    cytolo^or    of 
fluids  from,  921 
fluid  from  exploratory  punc- 
ture, 913 
pleurisy,  perforating,  ^putom 

in,  728 
sputum.  096 

in  pulmonary  edema.  728 
Serum,  blood-,  hemoglc  b;n   in, 
855 
specific  gravity  of,  735 
urobilin  in.  857 
Serum-albumin  in  urine,  detec- 
tion of,  563 
quantitative      e^ttimafion. 
616 
Serum-globulin  in  urine,  detec- 
tion of.  563 
Sertmi  -  reaction    of    Wa-^*er  - 
mann  -  Neiswr  - 
Bruck.   in   syphi- 
lis. 8«:}-866 
Noguchi's  modifica- 
tion, 866 
Serum-test,     Gniber-Widal,  Id 

tj'phoid  fever,  857 
Severino's  test  for  mercury  in 

saliva,  881 
Shadow  corpuscles  of  P(»)fick, 

785 
Shadows,  erythrocj'tic,  785 
Shaffer's  test  for  P-oxybutyrie 

acid  in  urine,  604,  656 
Shifting  of  neutrophile  blood- 
picture  in  infectious  diseases, 
805 
Shin,  saber.  1003 
Shock  as  cause  of  bradsrcardia, 
113 
systolic  valve,  367 
Shoulder-blade  movement*  in 

nervous  diseases,  1132 
Shoulder-joint    movements    in 

nervous  diseases,  1132 
Shreds,    gonorrheal,    in    urine, 

690 
Sibilant  rAles  296.  297 
Siever    and    Ewald's    test    for 

gastric  motility,  432 
Sign,  Bryson's,  in  chest  expan- 
sion, 30 
Orftfe's.  1050 

Kemig  s,  in  meningitis,  955 
Lit  ten  *s,  85 

in    differentiation    of  ero- 
pvema  from  subpbrcnie 
an-^cess.  86 
Mfibius's,  1050 
Oliver-Cardarelli,  366 

in  aortic  aneurysm,  415 
Redlich's,  in  hj'steria,  1052 
ReA'illiod's,  1067 
Riegel's,     in     neurasthenia, 

1052 
Romberg's,  1131 
Signe  de  I'orbiculaire,  1067 
Simulated  deafness,  demons  ra- 
tion of.  1080 
unilateral  blindness,  1038 
Single-day  fevers,  76 
Sittmann  s  method  of  cultural 
demonstration  of  bacteria  in 
blood,  814 
Sjoqvist's  method  of  estimat- 
ing total  hydrochloric  acid  of 
gastric  juice,  464 
Sloitol      pigments      in      urine, 
Rosenbacn's  reaction  for.  582 
Skin,  changes  in.  over  paraJyxed 
parts.  1003 
collateral  circulation  in.  60 
caused  by  obstruction  of 
aorta.  61 
of  portal  veins.  61 
in  abdominal  wall.  60, 61 
in  anterior  thoracic  w«II« 
61 
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Skin,  color  of,  38 

quantitative  chanees,  38 
cyanosis    of,    40.     See    also 

Cyanosis. 
desquamation  of,  68 
diseases,  65 

eosinophilia  in.  808 

in  exploratory  punctures. 

912 
itching,   pigmentation    of, 
45 
edema  of,  40,  50.      See  also 

Edema. 
electric      resistance,     deter- 
mination of,  55 
in  exophthalmic  goi- 
ter, 56,  57 
in  scleroclerma,  56,  57 
emphsrsema  of.  57 
examination  of,  38 
glossy,  1004 

hemorrhage  into,  58.       See 
also    Hemorrhage^    cutane- 
ous. 
hyperalgesic  zones  of,  083 
icteric  coloration  of,  42.    See 

also  Icterus. 
moisture  of,  47 
nerves  of,  of  head,  1136 
of  lower  extremity,  1140, 

1141 
of  trunk.  1137 
of  upper  extremity,  1138, 

1130 
sensory,  peripheral  distri- 
bution. 1136 
of  face,  abnormal  redness  of, 

30 
pigmentation   of.   abnormal, 
45 
from  blisters,  45 
from  mustard  plasters,  45 
in  Addison's  disease,  45 
in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  46 
in  measles.  45 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
45 
reflexes,  087 

outline  for  examination  of, 
1174 
sensibility      of,      segmental 
localization,     of    spinal 
cord,  1143 
to  cold,  testing,  071 
to  heat,  testing,  071 
to  pain,  testing,  060 

irritation     hairs     for, 
070 
swelling  of,  40 
alterations  in.  50 
diminished.  40 
increased.  40 
thermal  sensibility  of.  test- 
ing, 071 
trophic  affections  of,  64, 1002 
tureidity  of,  40 
alterations  in,  50 
diminished,  40 
increased,  40 
Sleep  paralysis.  1031 
Sleepiness,  046 
Sleeping     sickness.     ti3rpano- 

somes  in  blood  in.  822 
Small-pox.  blood  in,  801 

cutaneous  hemorrhage  in,  50 
fever  curve  in,  70 
Smearing   of   respiratory   pas- 
sages. 608 
Smears,  blood-,  dry,  fixation  of, 
774 
Ehriich's  method,  774 
osmium  method,  775 
Rubinstein's  method. 

774 
toluol  method,  774 
preparation  of,  772 
Smefona   bacillus    in    sputum. 

77 


Smegma  bacillus  in  urine,  603 

Smell  center,  1095 

Smith  and  Haldane's  method  of 

estimating  blood-mass,  732 
Snapping  riles.  206 
Soaps  in  feces,  tests  for,  543 
Sodium  hydroxid,  normal,  prep- 
aration of,  453 
Soft    palate,    examination    of, 
874 
pulse.  118 

stomach-tube,  technic  of  in- 
troduction, 440 
Somatic  sensibility,  region  for, 

1005 
Sonmarabulism,  047 
Somnolence.  046 
Sonorous  HLles,  206,  207 
SouiSe  voile  of  La^nnec.  201 
Sounding  of  rectum  505 
Sounds,  esophageal,  881 
Sahii's  882 

Zenker  and  Leube's,  882 
phenomena,  subjective,  1070 
splashing,  of  stomach,  425 
deep,  426 
superficial,  426 
Soxhlet-Allihn's  test  for  sugar 
in  urine,  621 
Ambdhl's      modifica- 
tion, 622 
Space,  semilunar,  254 

Traube's,  223.  224.  264 
Spasmophilia,  electric  reaction 

in,  1027 
Spasms,  clonic,  051 
facial,  1077 
tonic,  951 
Spastic  gait,  1130 

paralysis,  reflexes  in,  006 
paretic  gait.  1131 
Specific  gravity  of  blood.  734 
areometrio  method,  734 
capillary      pyknometric 

method,  735 
Hammorschlag's    meth- 
od. 734 
Eykmann's  modifi- 
cation. 734 
of  blood-plasma,  Hammer- 
sohlag  s  method  of  esti- 
mating, 735 
of  blood-serum,  735 
of  fluids  from  exploratory 

puncture,  016 
of  gastric  juice,  448 
of  urine.  551 

estimation    of    urea    in 

urine  bjr,  620 
quantitative   estimation 
of  sugar  in  urine  from. 
618 
Spectroscope.  544 
Spectroscopic  test  for  alkalinity 
of  blood,  730 
for  blood  in  feces,  544 
for  hemoglobinuria,  574 
Speculum,  nasal,  004 

rectal  examination  with,  501 
Speech  center,  Broca's.  1005 
Wernicke's.  1005 
disturbances  of,  1100 
agraphia,  1113 
alexia,  1113 
anarthria,  1101 
aphasia,  1102 
from  irritation  phenomena, 

1121 
from  lesions  of  conducting 
fibers,  1100 
of  speedh  area,  1100 
paralytic  phenomena,  1121 
]n  chorea,  1121 
m  Friedreich's  ataxia,  1121 
in  hysteria,  1121 
in  multiple  sclerosis.  1121 
in    progressive    paralysis, 
1121 


Speech,    examination   of,  out- 
line for,  1177 
functions  of,  testing,  1122 
letters,  1122 
words,  1122 
tract;  conception  of,  1100 

lesion  of,  1106 
written,  isolated  disturbances 
of,  1113 
Spengler's  method  of  collecting 
tubercle  bacilli  in  sediment 
of  sputum.  713 
Sperm  crystals.  BOttcher's.  708 
Spermatozoa  in  urine.  600 
Sphere  of  percussion  blow.  212 
Sphincter    tonus    of    bladder, 
1160 
of  rectum.  1160 
Sphygmobologram.  184 
Sphymiobolometer,  180 

SahlTs,  180 
Sphy^obolometry,  180 

clinical  value  of  results  from. 
186 
Sphygmogram,  absolute,  174 
height  of.  174,  177 
reduced.  176 
arrhythmic,  in   cardiac  suf- 
ficiency. 151 
celerity  of  pulse  in,  143 
continuous     total,     employ- 
ment of,  137 
frequency  of  pulse  in,  137 
from  case  of  emphysema  and 
cardiac  dilatation,  150 
of  mitral  insufficiency,  150 
negative,  as  source  of  error, 
133.  134 
Mackenzie's,  133,  134 
pulse  rhythm  in.  13i3 
specific.  140 

sthenic  fever  defined  by.  148 
tension  of  pulse  in,  146 
volume  of  pulse  in.  141 
Sphygmograph,  120 
examples  illustrating  applica- 
tion of,  149 
Jaquet's,  122 

appliance  for  fixation  of, 

125 
employment  of,  as  kymo- 
graph, 125 
simplified.  128 
Mackenzie's,  128 
von  Frey's,  121 
Sphygmography,  120 
in   diagnosis   of  aneurysms, 
151 
of  narrowings  of  main  ar- 
teries of  aorta.  151 
instruments  for,  1^ 
negative    sphygmogram    as 
source  of  error  in.  133,  134 
Sphygmomanometer,     Erlang- 
er's,  173 
Gartner's,  170 
Hill  and  Barnard's.  170 
Janeway's,  172 
Riva-Rocci's,  166 

Cook's  modification,  167 
Sahii's,  169 

pocket,  165 
Stanton's,  172 
von  Basch's.  164 
von  Recklinghausen's,  171 
Sphygmomanometry,  163 
Spipgler's  test  for  albuminuria, 

566 
Spinal    accessoiy    nerve,    ex- 
amination of.  outline 
for,  1176 
functions  of,  1082 
cord,  cervical,  lesions  of,  1155 
croBs-lei<ions    of,  Kocher's 

rules  in,  1148 
cutaneous  sensibility,  seg- 
mental localization  of, 
1143 


hemipleeis.  1125 


frequency  of.  990 


ihinjr   noine    ot   nbtlomnn, 

palpniionof,  352 
trver  alxloTnfn.   palpalion 


in  enlBTErmFflt,  250 
In  rntemitloiiq.  2.'ie 

diili!>»  in,  250 
pAlpalinn  nf,  ^7S 
Mljlomlory  ptinnure  of,  937 

of  Irukpniia.'palrntlDn  of,  .tTS 
of  pwiirlnleiikemiB,  palpHlion 

of,  378 
pwnivi-  roiii»«<inn  of,  p«lpB- 

prn^wianboundBriesof.  223, 


topoinApluo    percunon     of, 
254 

tumors  ot,  pKlpation  of,  377 
Splrnic  dulnpna.  2M 

Irukemis.  blood  in,  833 

pulae.  388 
SpUnomFmly.  blood  in,  840 

SpIiTtin'^  of  fin-t  hurt  loDC,  324 
of  hMrt  loneK,  321 

u   result   of   faulty  oo- 
iODidenoe,  322 
of    imperfect     eoioci- 
dence    oj    DonnoUy 


animal  paia.4i1&<  in,  7 
aKpergilTu^in,  722, 

of  buboDio  i^afue  i 
inflmnMi  in,  717 


CmplEWsky'.  method  of 
dfcolo  riling.  T12 

BUin  tor.  711 
dilTeivnriation   of,  from 

other  Bcid-faM  WcilU, 


Sputum.  Bettder'a  ayMMkim, 


elySS-'in.  700 
Curvhmann's  spiral!*  in,  701, 


Uay'a  method  of  ti 

inn,  7M 
Weifrert'a      method 


Foedlmd^r' 

716 
glawy.BM 


nite  Tnil!mi7  tubrtvulodM. 
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Sputum,  pneumoooocus  and 
streptococcua  in,  differen- 
tiation, 717 

pneumolithfl  in,  702 

prune-juice,  m  croupous 
pneumonia,  727 

pulraonary  epithelium  in,  703 

purulent,  696 

ray  fungus  in,  724 

reaction  of,  606 

red,  696 

blood-coTpuBcles  in,  705 

rusty,  697 

in    croupous    pneumonia, 
726 

saprophytic  bacteria  in,  719 

sarcins  in,  722 

serous,  696 

in  pulmonary  edema,  728 

Bmegma  bacillus  in,  713 

squamous  epithelium  in,  703 

staphvlocoocus  in,  719 

strata.  699 

streptococcus  and  pneumo- 
coccus  in,  differentiation, 
717 

streptococcus  in,  719 

streptotbrix  in,  724 

transparency  of,  696 

triple  phosphates  in.  707 

types  of,  725 

tyrosin  crjrstals  in,  707 

vegetable  parasites  in,  708 

yeast  fungus  in.  722 
Squamous  epithelium  in  spu- 
tum, 703 
Squeezing  murmur,  886,  887 
Squinting,  paralytic,  1040 
Squirting  murmur.  887 
Stafsgering  gait,  1 131 
Stam,  Best's  glycogen,  782 

Cohn's,  for  urinary  sediment, 
682 

Czaplewsky's,  for  tubercle 
bacillus  m  sputum,  711 

Ehriich's,  for  tubercle  bacil- 
lus in  sputum,  711 
triacid.  for  blood,  777 

for  blood,  776 

Giemsa's,  for  blood,  779 

Gold  horn's,  for  Spirochieta 
pallida,  879 

Gram's,  for  bacteria  in  spu- 
tum, 716 
Weigert's       modifica- 
tion, 715 

Guiart  and  Grimbert's,  for 
trypanosomes  in  blood,  822 

GQntner's,    for    bacteria    in 
blood,  812 
for  Spirochseta  Obermeieri, 
816 

Basting's,  for  Spirochaeta  pal- 
lida. 880 

Hermann's,  for  tubercle 
bacillus  in  sputum,  712 

Jenner's,  for  blood,  778 

Assman's    modification, 
778 

Koch's,  for  malarial  Plas- 
modia, 818 

Leishman's.  for  blood.  780 

Lesser's,  for  Spirochaeta  pal- 
lida. 816 

Liebmann's,  for  urinary  sedi- 
ment. 682 

LSper  and  Louste's.  for  bac- 
teria in  blood.  813 

Mannabere's,  for  malarial 
Plasmodia.  818 

May's,  for  ela-stic  fibers  in 
sputum,  706 

methylene-blue,  of  blood,  777 

Neisser's,  for  diphtheria 
bacillus.  878 

Ndggerath  and  Stahelin's, 
for  Spirochseta  pallida, 
816 


Stain,    panoptic    triacid,     for 
blood.  777 
Pappenheim's,  for  blood,  780 
tor    tubercle    bacillus    in 
sputum,  713 
Posner's,    for   urinary   sedi- 
ment, 682 
Preis',   for  Spirodueta    pal- 
lida. 816 
Rieder's    eosin-hematoxylin, 

for  blood,  776 
Romanowsky's,  for  malarial 

Plasmodia,  818 
Ruge'S;    for    malarial    Plas- 
modia. 819 
Sahii's,   for  malarial   blood, 

818 
Schereschewsky's,  for  Spiro- 
chseta pallida.  879 
St&ubli's,  for  trichina^  823 
Weigert's,  for  elastic  nbera  in 

sputum.  706 
Wolfs,   for  Frankel's  pneu- 

moooccus  in  n>utum.  716 
Ziehl-Neelsen,     for    tubercle 

baciUus  in  sputum^  711 
Zollikofer's,   for    differential 
counting      of      blood      in 
counting-chamber,  796 
Stained    blood     in     counting- 
chamber,  differential  count- 
ing of,  795 
Staining  ameba.  620 
erythrocytes,  783 

vital.  783 
of  dried  specimens  of  blood, 

772 
of  malarial  blood,  818 
of  organic  sediment  of  urine, 

681 
tubercle  bacilliLs  in  sputum, 
solutions  for,  711 
Stanton's  sphygmomanometer, 

172 
Stapedius  musde,  paralysis  of, 

1070 
Staphylococcus  in  blood,  813 
in  mouth,  878 
in  sputum,  719 
Starch  digestion,  examination 
of,  448 
in  feces,  utilisation  of,  630 
Starvation,  dulness  of  abdomen 
from.  277 
feces.  612 
Stasis,  high-pressure,  387 
low-pressure,  387 
venous,     cutaneous     hemor- 
rhage from,  60 
Static    method    of    palpating 

pulse,  117 
Stauungsmagen,  426,  426 
Stenosis,  aortic,  398 
bradycardia  in.  113 
murmur  in.  400 
physical  signs,  400 
pulse  in.  144,  400 
pulsus  tardus  in,  400 
mitral.  391 

diastolic  murmur  of,  333, 

394 
increase  of  mitral  tone  in, 
318 
of  svstolic  heart  tones  in, 
318 
position  of  lung  borders  in, 

395 
presystolic  murmur  in.  394 
pulmonary  pulse  in,  396 
pulse  in,  395 
pul.se-cu n'c  in,  149 
purring  thrill  m.  368 
respiration  in,  396 
triple  rhythm  in.  396 

of     heart     tones    in, 
324 
of   duodeniun,    vomitus    of, 
431 


Stenosis   of  esophagus,   diver- 
ticulum  from,   vomitus 
of.  431 
esophageal  sounds  demon- 
stratmg.  884 
of  stomach,  lactic  acid    in, 

451 
of  valves  of  heart,  murmur 

of.  329,  330 
pulmonaryi  406 
cyanosis  from.  407 
murmur  in,  406 
relative,  341 

systolic  murmur  of,  333, 
406 
pyloric,  369 

examination    of    stomach 
for,  497 
tricuspid,  403 
diastohc  murmur  of,  333 
murmur  in,  405 
phvncal  signs,  404 
pulmonic  tone  in,  404 
venous  pulse  in,  405 
Steps  of  Bowditch.  1028 
Stercobilirubin  in  feces,  542 
Stercoral  ttunors,  375 
Stereognostic  sense,  979 
Stemal  angle,  31 

line.  220 
Stemogoniometer,  36 
Stethoscope,  280 
binaural,  281 
flexible.  281 
resonance,  280 
Sthenic  fever,  pulse  in,  148 
Stick-pleximeter     method     of 
noting    metallic    reson- 
ance, 205 
percussion,  201,  206 
Stippling  of  erythrocytes,  784 
StocKvis^  test  for  cholecyanin 

in  urine.  677 
Stomach,  absorption  of  caribo- 
hyd  rates     bv,     butyro- 
metric  test  for,  494 
of    proteins    by,    butyro- 
metric  test  for,  494 
atony  of,  426 

bacteriologic  examination  of, 
advantages    of    flour-soup 
method  for,  490 
capacity  of,  426 
carcinoma    of,    absence    of 
hydrochloric  acid  in,  464 
bacteriologic   examination 
of  stomach-contents  in, 
477 
diagnosis  by  lavage,  447 
Salomon's  test  in,  476 
vomitus  of,  430 
cardiac  orifice  of,  permeabil- 
ity of,  892 
contents,  arsenic  in,  498 
atropin  in.  498 
characteristics,  1171 
chloral  h^i'drate  in,  498 
chlorids  in,  determination 

of,  459 
examination    of,    for   pro- 
ducts of  protein   diges- 
tion, 476 
filtrate    of,    examination, 

1171 
hydrochloric    acid    deficit 
in,  469 
quantitative     estima- 
tion, practical  utili- 
zation, 460 
hydrocyanic  acid  in,  498 
hyoscyamin  in,  498 
lactic  acid  in,  quantitative 

estimation,  460 
mercury  in,  499 
opium  in,  499 
phosphorus  in.  499 

Dusart-Blondlot's     test 
for,  499 
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Stomach  oont«nt8,  phosphorus 
in,  Mit^cherlich  a  test 
for,  490 
Scherer's  t«st  for^  499 
poiaoQB   in,   detection    of, 

406 
potaaaium  chlorate  in,  499 

cyanid  in,  496 
strychnin  in,  499 
titration  of,  453 
total     organic     acids     of, 
quantitative  determina- 
tion, 460 
ooniet,  422 
cough,  104 
dilatation  of,  425 
vomitus  of,  428 
empty,  size  and  position  of, 

evacuation  of,  complete,  pn>> 

oedure  for,  444 
examination  of,  422 

for  pyloric  stenosis,  4Sin 
instruments  for,  439 
ROntgen  rays  in,  422 
with  stomach-tuoe,  439 

steps  of,  442 
without  stomach-tube,  423 
lasting,    contents    of,    Salo- 
mon's   test    for, 
476 
in      carcinoma     of 
stomach,  476 
cranberry  test  for,  446 
currant  test  for,  446 
examination    of    contents 

of.  446 
gastric  juice  from,  447 
frmale,  position  of,  422 
functions     of,     Ewald-Boas 
test-breakfast  for,  448 
examination,  without  use 

of  stomach-tube,  427 
Sahli-Seiler's  butyrometric 
test  for,  479 
advantages   of,   for 
bacteriologio   ex- 
amination of 
stomach,  490 
determination  of  re- 
sidue in,  482 
determining  carbo- 
hydrate m,  496 
estimation     of    fat 
in,  482 
without  use  of 
centrifuge, 
485 
examples  for  dia^ 

nostic  use^  492 
for    absorption     of 
carbohydrates, 
494 
of  proteins,  494 
for  amylolysis,  494 
for  proteolysis,  494 
lipolytic  ensyme  in 
gastric    jmce    in. 
483 
objections  to,  490 
preliminaries  of,  481 
preparation  of  flour 

soup  in,  481 
principle  of.  480 
results  of,  488.  492 
technic  of.  487 
value  of,  492.  494 
test-breakfast  for,  444 
hour-glass.  442 
inflation  or,  to  determine  size, 

440 
motility     of,     Ewald     and 
Sievers*  test  for,  432 
examination,  without  use 

of  stomach-tub**,  432 
gross,  test  for,  496 
Ruber's  test  for,  433 
iodipin  in  testing,  433 


I  Stomal,  motility  of ,  judgment 

of,  448 
I  salol  in  testing,  432 

testing,  432 
I  vomitus  of,  428 

motor  insufficiency  of,  lactic 

acid  in,  451 
mucous  catarrh  of,  vomitus 
of,  430 
membrane  of,  examination 
of   power   of   absorp- 
tion,    bjr     means     of 
potassic  iodid,  431 
hemorrhagic  erosions  of, 
vomitus  of.  430 
secretion   of,  examinati<m 
of.  475 
orthodiagram  of,  229 
perforation  of,  resonance  in, 

277 
position  of,  422 

determination,  without  use 
of  sound,  424 
secretion  quotient  of,  493 
shape      of,      determination, 
without    use   of   sound, 
424 
from  tight  lacing,  422,  423 
size  of,  422 

determination,  without  use 
of  sound,  424 
splashing  sounds  of,  425 
deep.  426 
superficial,  426 
stenosis   of,  lactic   add   in, 

451 
topographic    percussion    of, 

tumors  of,  palpation  of,  376 
ulcer  of,  vomitus  of,  430 
washing  of,  pump  for,  440 
Stomach-contents,       bacterio- 
logic  examination  of, 
ATI 
in  carcinoma,  477 
Ewald-Bocw'  method  of  ob- 

tainingj  444 
examination  of,  422 

for  ^:as  fermentation,  477 
fat-splitting  action   of,  Vol- 
hard's  method  of  estimat- 
ing, 476 
Stomach-pump,  440 

Potain's.  441 
Stomach-tube,     oontra-indica- 
tions  for,  441 
examination  of  gastric  func- 
tions without.  427 
of  stomach  with,  439 
without,  423 
indications  for,  441 
Jack's.  439 

soft,  technic  of  introduction, 
440 
Stomatitis,  mercurial,  preven- 
tion of,  881 
Stools.    Sfe  Feces. 
Strabismus,  paralytic.  1040 
StraddUng  of  aorta,  410 
Strassburg's  test  for  bile  adds 

in  urine.  578 
Strauss'  estimation  of  indioan 
in  urine,  643 
rectoscope,  603 
test  for  lactic  acid,  461 
Strawberry  tongue,  876 
Strength,  sense  of,  testing,  972 
Streptococcus     and    pneumo> 
coccus  in  sputum,  differen- 
tiation, 717 
in  blood,  813 
in  feces,  639 
in  mouth,  878 
in  sputum,  719 
in  vomitus,  431 
Streptothrix  in  sputum,  724 
Striie,  68 
Stridor  in  dyspnea.  94 


Strongyloides     intestinalis     ia 

feces.  525 
Strongylus  duodenalis  in  feees, 

522 
Strychnin  in  gastric  oontcBta. 

499 
Stupidity,  048,  949 
Stupor,  946 
Stuttering,  1121 
Subcentna  aeiapfaia,  1113 

alexia,  1113 

motor  aspbaaa.  1106 

sensory  aphasia.  1105 
Subclavian  artery,  auscultataoa 

of.  347 
Subcortical  aphasia.  1104 

motor  aphasia.  1106 

sensory  aphasia,  1105 
Subcrepitant  illes.  294 
Subcutaneous   tissue.   swvUxng 

and  edema  of,  49 
Subglottic  mirror,  901 
Sublymphemic       constitution, 

839 
Subphrenic  absoees,  emprema 

and,  Litten's  sign  in  differen- 
tiating, 86 
Substernal  goiter,  dulness  fnjm. 

270 
Sucdnie  add   in   tthxaocoeeat 
fluid,  936 
Hoppe-Seyler  test  for, 
936 
SuccusBsio  Hippocratis,  301 .  352 
Sudamina,  6/ 

Sugar  in  urine,  Alm^n-Nylaad- 
er's  test  for.  589 
Bottger's  modified  test  for, 

carbonization  test  for.  504 
copper  test  for,  587 
e^'aporation  test  for,  504 
Fehling's  test  for.  580 
fermentation  test  for,  502 
Moore-Heller's  test  for.  586 
I^enylbsrdTazin    test    fur. 

591 
quahtative  tests  for.  585 
quantitative      estimatioii, 
617 
by   titration,  610 
colorimetnc 
thod.  622 
Drechael    -    Klimer^s 

method,  620 
Fehling-Soxhlet's  me- 
thod, 610 
fermentation  tests  for, 

623 
from   spedfie  gravity 
and      quantity     of 
urine,  618 
gas-volumetric       fer- 
mentati<m  test.  624 
importance  of,  617 
Lenmann's  iodotnelrie 

method;  621 
Nicol's  pnsm  for,  634 
Pavy's  method.  620 
Sahli's       modifica- 
tion, 620 
Klarimetric,  624 
>bert's  method,  623 
Soxhlet-AUihn's     me- 
thod, 621 
AmbOhl's    modi- 
fioation.  623 
Wild's  instniment  for. 

624 
Williamson's  method, 
621 
reduction  tests  for^SST 

significance.  5lK) 
Rubner's  test  for.  502 
tests  for,  485 
Trommer*8  teal  for,  587 
SeegHi's  modificatloii, 
580 
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SuRseeted  pains,  982 
SuJ^iates    in    urine,    ethereal, 
FoUn's  estimation,  651 
inorganic,   Folin's  estima- 
tion, 651 
totaU    Folin*8   estimation, 
661 
Sulphur    in    urine,    Emerson's 
estimation,  650 
neutral,  Folin's  estimation, 

650 
total.  Folin's    estimation, 
650 
Sulphuric  acid  in    urine,  com- 
bined, estimation  of,  650 
quantitative      estimation, 
650 
Suppurative   affections,    blood 
in.  804 
fever.  82 

gastritis,  vomitus  of,  430 
Supranuclear   facial    paralysis, 

1066 
Swallowing  murmur,  886 
Sweat,  bloody,  48 
blue.  48 

brownish-red,  48 
color  of,  in  icterus,  48 
excretion,  47 

in  nephritis,  48 
secretion,  di^iturbanees  of,  in 
facial  paralynis,  1071 
in  nervous  diseases,  1008 
yellow,  48 
Swelling,  acute,  of  spleen,  pal- 
pation of,  378 
of  skin,  49 

alterations  in,  50 
diminished,  49 
increased,  49 
Sylvius,  fissure  of,  1096,  1104 
Sympathetic  ptosis,  1046 

sensation,  983 
Syphilis,  blood  in.  803 

hereditary,    eye-ground    in, 
909 
Hutchinson's  teeth  in,  869, 
872 
Noguchi's  butyric  acid  test 

for,  941 
Spimchflpta    pallida    of,    in 

blood.  816 
Wassermann-Neisser  -  Bruok 
serum  —  reaction 
in,  863-866 
Noguchi's  modifica- 
tion, 866 
Ssrphilitio    lesions,    spirochseta 
pallida  in,  879 
cultivation  of,  880 
Qoldhom's  stain  for, 

879 
Hasting's    stain    for, 

880 
India-ink   method    of 
demonstrating,  880 
Sche  res  chew  sky's 
stain  for.  879 
sores  on  tongue,  875 
Syringes  for  exploratory  punc- 
tures, 911 
Syringomyelia,        boat-eha])ed 
cnest  of,  32 
bone  sensibility  in,  975 
skin  changes  in,  1004 
Systole  and  diastole,  ausculta- 
tion in  differentiating,  309 
chronoscopic    determination 

of  lens^h  of,  311 
closure  time  of,  130 
expulsion  time  of,  130 
futile,  153 
incomplete,      dilatation      of 

heart  chambers  from.  383 
ineffectual,  153 
persisting  interval  of,  130 
strength    of,    measurement, 
180 


Systolia  altemans,  362 
Systolic  arterial  blood-pressure, 
163 
and     diastolic     arterial 
blood-prpssurtf,  simul- 
taneous determination 
of.  significance,  174 
diagnostic      significance 
of    measurement     of, 
173 
auricular   vibration,    diffuse 

feeble.  367 
auriculoventricular        valve 

shock.  367 
gallop  rhythm,  326 
heart  tones,  chronoscopic  de- 
termination of  length 
of,  311 
increase  ^  of,    in    mitral 
stenosis,  318 
murmurs^  accidental,  340 
at  aortic  valve,  332 
from      localized      arterio- 
sclerosis, 349 
in  aortic  aneurysm,  413 

insufficiency,  397 
in     defective     ventricular 

septum,  412 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  332, 

389 
in     patency     of     ductus 

Botalli.  411 
in  pulmonary  stenosis,  333, 

406 
in   tricuspid   insufficiency, 

333,  403 
over  arterial  and  auriculo- 
ventricular orifices,  dis- 
tinction   between,    334, 
336 
over  arteries,  348 
over  exophthalmic    goiter, 
349 
retraction  at  apex  of  heart, 

361 
tension  of  arteiy,  1 16 
tones  of  heart,  306 

and    diastolic    tones    of 
heart,  differentiation, 
309 
venous  collapse,  195 
pulse,  195 

ventricular,  196 
veaieular  breathing,  284 


Tabkb  dorsalis,  Argyll-Robert- 
son's   phenomenon    in, 
1058 
ataxia  in,  962 
miosis  in,  1051 
paradoxic  pupillary  reac- 
tion in,  1059 
hereditary,  ataxia  in,  962 
perforating  ulcer  in,  1002 
Tabetic      arthropathy,      1004, 

1005 
Tache  c^^rale,  1007 
Tachogram.  342 
Tachycardia,  111 
fever  as  cause.  111 
vagus    paralysis    as    cause, 
1085 
Tactile  aphasia,  1119 
fremitus,  testinij:  of,  353 
perception,  testing  of,  979 
sensibility,  testing,  967 
Ts>nia  cucumerina  in  feces,  527 
diminuta  in  feces,  527 
elliptica  in  feces,  527 
flavopunctata  in  feces,  627 
in  blood,  anemia  from,  840 
in  feces,  526 

mediocanellata  in  feces,  527 
nana  in  feces,  627 
rare,  in  feces,  527 
saginata  in  feces,  527 
solium  in  feces,  526 


for 


Talma's  test-meal,  478 
Talqvist's    hemoglobin    scale, 

744 
Tannin  in  urine,  detection,  612 
Tanret's  reagent  in  estimating 
albumin  in  urine,  616 
test  for  albuminuria.  566 
Tape-worms  in  feces,  525 
Tardy  pulse,  143 

in  aortic  stenosis,  400 
Taste  center,  1096 

function,  trigeminus,  testing 

of.  1062 
in  facial  paralysis,  1070 
Teeth,  examination  of,  870 
first  dentition,  872 
Hutchinson's,  869,  872 
milk-,  873 
permanent,  873 
rachitic,  871 
second  dentition,  873 
Teichmann's    henun    test 
blood  in  feces,  544 
test  for  hemoglobinuria,  573 
Temperature,  determination  of, 
70 
estimation  of,  72 
febrile,  75 

method  of  taking,  73 
normal,  73 
subnormal,  83 

after  hemorrhage,  84 

in  carcinoma  of  esophagus, 

84 
in  chronic  diseases  of  lungs, 
84 
heart  diseases,  84 
wasting  diseases,  84 
in  collapse,  83 
jn  fever,  83  _ 
in  mental  diseases,  84 
in  prolonged  action  of  cold, 

in    sclerema   neonatorum, 
84 
thermometer  for  taking,  72 
Temporal  lobe  of  brain,  points 

for  puncture  of,  946 
Temporosphenoidal    lobe,    ab- 
scess of.  points  of  puncture 
for,  946 
Tenderness  of  abdomen,  palpa- 
tion of,  373 
to  pressure.  983 
Tendon  reflexes,  989 

in     cerebru     hemiplegias, 

992 
outline  for  examination  of, 
1174 
Tension,  pulse,  115 

value  of  hair,  969,  970 
Tertian  fever,  79,  820 
Test,  acetic  acid  and  potassium 
ferrocyanid,    for    albumin 
in  urine,  566 
Adler's,  for  blood  in  feces, 

546 
agglutination,  for  blood,  857 
for     cholera     bacillus     in 

feces,  536 
of  Malta  fever,  862 
of  tuberculosis,  862 
Alexander's,  for  albumin  in 

urine,  565 
Alm^n-Nylander's,  for  sugar 

in  urine.  589 
aloin,     for    hemoglobinuria, 

674 
Amann's,     for    indican     in 

urine,  681 
Amold-Lipliawski,  for  aceto- 

acetic  acid  in  urine,  602 
benxidin,  for  hemoglobinuria, 

574 
Bergell's,    for    ^-oxybut3rric 

acid  in  urine.  663 
Bial's,  for  pentoses  in  urine, 
596 
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Test,  biologic,  for  cholera  bacil- 
lus in  feces.  636 
biuret,  in  albumosuria,  569 
blood-,    for   hemoglobinuria, 

573 
Blum  and  Fuld's,  for  coagu- 
lating  ferment   of   gastric 

juice,  474 
Boas',  for  rennin  in  gastric 

juice,  474 
Bordet-Gengou.  863 
BOttger's  modified,  for  sugar 

in  urine.  589 
Brandberg's,   for  protein   in 

urine,  616 
Barker's,      for     coagulation 

time  of  blood,  741 
Cammidge's,    in    disease    of 

pancreas,  596,  1177 
carbonisation,    for  sugar  in 

urine,  594 
chemical,  for  blood  in  feces, 

544 
cold,  for  albumin  in  urine, 

565 
oolorimetric,    for  glucose  in 
urine,  622 

for  sugar  in  urine,  622 
Con^fo-red,    for  hydrochloric 

acid.  450 
copper,  for  sugar  in  urine,  587 
cranberry,  for  fasting  stom- 
ach. 446 
currant,  for  fasting  stomach, 

446 
Curschmann's,  for  muscular 

contractions,  977 
Dare's,     for     alkalinity     of 

blood,  739 
Darmstadter's,     for     P-oxy- 

butyric  acid  in  urine,  653 
Denig^'s  diaphanometric,  for 
albumin  in  urine,  614 

for  purin  bodies  in  urine, 
642 

titration,    for  albumin    in 
urine,  614 

with  Tan  ret 'fl  reagent,  for 
albumin  in  urine,  616 
desmoid,  for  digej^tion,  433 
results  of.  436 

for   gastric    secretion   and 
motility,  1171 
Deycke   and    Ibrahim's,    for 

albumin  in  blood.  853 
digestion,  for  pepsin,  470 
Drechi*el-Klimer,    for    sugar 

in  urine,  620 
Dtisart-Blondlot's,  for  phos- 
phorus in  gastric  contents. 

499 
Eckenstein  and  Blanksma's, 

for  acetone  in  urine,  656 
Egger's,  for  bone  sensibility, 

974 
Ehriich's  diazo-,  607 

in  febrile  diseases.  608 
in    non-febrile    diseases, 
608 

egg-yolk,  609 
electric,  of  sensibility.  976 
Emerson's,    for    sulphur    in 

urine,  650 
E^bach's,     for     protein     in 

urine,  615 
evaporation,    for    sugar    in 

urine,  594 
Ewald     and     Sievers',     for 

motility  of  stomach,  432 
Ewart's    crucial,    in    pleural 

exudate,  266 
faradic,  of  j«enf*ibility,  976 
Fehling's,  for  sugar  in  urine, 

589 
Fehling-Soxhlet's,  for  sugar 

in  urine,  619 
fermentation,    for   sugar   in 

urine,  592,  623 


Test,    fermentation,    gas-volu- 
metric, for  sugar  in  urine, 
624 
Folin's,  for  aceto-acetio  acid 
in  urine,  656 
for  acetone  in  urine,  603, 

656 
for  acidity  of  urine.  661 
due  to  organic  acids, 
661 
for    ammonia    In     urino, 

653 
for  ethereal   sulphates   in 

urine,  651 
for  inorganic  sulphates  in 

urine,  651 
for  kreatinin  in  urine,  644 
for     neutral     sulphur     in 

urine,  650 
for  total  sulphates  in  urine, 
651 
sulphur  in  urine,  650 
for  urea  in  urine,  634 
for  biliary  pigments  in  blood, 

857 
for  gross  motility  of  stomach. 

496 
for  hemoglobin  in  blood,  742 
for  hydrochloric  acid.  450 
for  lactic  acid,  450 
for  letters,  1122 
for  muscular  contraction,  977 
for  pyloric  stenosis,  497 
for  words,  1122 
Fuld's,  for  estimating  pepsin, 

471 
Garrod's,    for   uric    acid    in 

blood.  855 
Gerhardt's,   for  aceto-acetic 

acid  in  urine,  601 
Gmelin's,     for    biliary    pig- 
ments   in    unne, 
575 
Rosenbach's   modi- 
fication, 576 
Goldscheider's,    for    thermal 

sensibihty  of  skin,  971 
Gottlieb's,    for   kreatinin    in 

urine,  644 
Gross',  for  estimating  pepsin, 

471 
Gruber's,     for     indican     in 

urine,  581 
Gruber-Widal,  in  icterus,  861 

in  typhoid  fever.  867 
GrQtzner's,     for    estimating 

pepsin,  469 
Guiart  and  Gimbel's,  for  co- 
agulation   time   of  blood, 
741 
Gimning's,    for    acetone    in 

urine,  599 
GOnsburg's,  for  hydrochloric 

acid,  450 
Haldane-Smith,  for  estimat- 
ing blood-mass,  732 
Hammarsten's,     for    biliary 

pigments  in  urine,  577 
Hammerschlag's,     for     esti- 
mating pepsin,  465 
for     specific     gravity     of 
blood,  734 
Eykmann's     modi- 
fication, 734 
Haycraft's,  for  bile  acids  in 

urine,  578 
heat,  for  albumin   in  urine, 
563 
for  hemoglobinuria,  673 
Heller's,  for  albumin  in  urine, 
565 
for  hemoglobinuria,  673 
bemin,    for   hemoglobinuria, 

573 
Hildebrandt's,  for  urobilin  in 

urine,  584 
Hilger    and     Krftmer's,    for 
acetone  in  urine,  654 


Test,  Hopkins-W6mer,  for  mie 
add.  639 
Folin     and     Sh^Ser'a 

modification,  640 
Kowarskn's    modifica- 
tion, 639 
Uoppe-Seyler.  for  bile  aada 
m  urine.  578 

for  succinic  acid  in  echino- 
ooccus  fluid,  936 
Huber's,     for     motility     of 

stomach,  433 
Huppert-Salkowsld,  for  bili- 
ary pigments  in  urine,  577 
iodoform,     for    acetone     io 
urine,  599,  600 

glutoid,  1172 
iron,  for  blood,  with  JoDes* 

ferrometer,  852 
Jacoby's,  for  eetiroating  pep- 
sin, 471 
JafTe's,  for  indican  in  urine, 
580 

for  kreatinin  in  urine,  <VI4 
JoUes',  for  bromin  in  urine. 
610 

for  iron  in  blood.  852 
Kjeldahl's,    for    nitrogen    in 

urine,  635 
knee-heel,  for  ataxia,  962 
Knop-Htlfner's,   for  urea  in 

unne.  629 
Kolacsek  and    H  filler's,    for 

differentiating  pus.  923 
Krauss's,  in   typhoid   fever. 

861 
Krokiewics^s,     for    bile^ig- 

ments  in  urine.  577 
Kronecker-Kottmann,  forca- 

timating  blood-mass.  732 
Kriiger  and  Reich's,  for  am- 
monia in  urine,  652 
Lange's,  for  acet(»ie  in  urine, 

601 
Legal's,  for  acetone  in  urine, 

600 
Lehmann's,     for     sugar    in 
urine,  621 

iodometric,    for   sugar   in 
urine,  621 
Lieben's,  for  acetone  in  urine, 

600 
Liebig's,  for  urea  in   urine, 

629 
Ludwig-Salkowski's,  for  uiic 

acid.  638 
Magnxis-I^evy's,    for    ammo- 
nia in  urine,  652 

for   P-oxybutyric  "acid   in 
urine,  654 
Marriott  and  WolFs,  for  iron 

in  blood.  853 
Meeainger  vid  Huppert's.  for 

acetone  in  urine.  665 
metapho^horic  acid,  for  al- 
bumin m  urine,  566 
Mett's,  for  estimating  pepsin, 

466 
Mitscherlich's,  for  phoapho- 

rus  in  gastric  contents.  490 
Moore-Heller's,  for  sugar  in 

urine,  586 
Morits's,  for  acidity  of  urine. 

660 
Mailer  and   Kolacxek*«.   for 

differentiating  pus.  923 
murexid.  for  unc  acid,  673 
nitric  acid,   for  albumin  in 

urine,  566 
Noguchi's.  for  syphilis.  94 
nucleus,  of  proteolytic  pan- 
creatic fimction,  508 
Obermayer's.  for  indican  in 

urine,  580 
of  sense  of  faradic  vibratiooa, 

976 
orcin,  for  pentoees  in  urine, 

596 
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Teet,      ozymethylanthraqiiin- 
one,  612 
pancreatic,  596 
paiadimethylamidobenBalde- 
hyd,    for   urobilinogen   in 
urine,  585 
Pavy's,  for  sugar  in  urine, 
620 
Sahli's     modification, 
620 
Pettenkofer's,  for  bile  acids 

in  urine,  578 
Pfeiffer's,  for  cholera  bacillus 

in  feces,  536 
phenylhydrasin,  for  sugar  in 

urine.  591 
phloroglucin-vanillin,  for  hy- 
drochloric acid,  450 
picric  acid,   for  albumin  in 

urine,  566 
Piria's,  for  tyroein  in  urine, 

607 
Politser's,  for  hearing-power, 

1077 

Po^ner's.  for  pus  in  urine,  686 

qualitative,     for     sugar     in 

urine.  585.    See  also  Sugar 

in  urine. 

quantitative,    for    acids    in 

gastric  juice,  452 
reouction,  for  sugar  in  urine, 
687 
significance.  590 
Reichel's,    for    pentoses    in 

urine,  596 
Rinne's,   for  hearing-power, 

1078 
Rivolta's,  for  protein  content 

of  fluid,  917 
Robert's,  for  sugar  in  urine, 

623 
Roberts-Stolnikow's,  for  pro- 
tein in  urine.  616 
Rosenbach's,    for   red    indol 
and    skatol    pigments    in 
urine.  582 
Rubner  n,  for  sugar  in  urine, 

592 
Runeberg's,  for  protein  con- 
tent of  fluid,  916 
Sahli's,  for  digestion,  433    • 
Sahli-Setlers,     for     stomach 
functions,  479.       See  also 
Stomach,  functions  of. 
SaliwanofT  8,  for  fructose  in 

urine,  595 
Salkowsld's,  for  alkalinity  of 
blood,  738 
for  BrQcke's  peptone,  569 
von  Aldor  s  modifica- 
tion, 569 
for  paralbumin  in  ovarian 

cysts,  936 
for  pentoses  in  urine.  596 
for  phenol  in  urine,  611 
for  purin  bases  in  urine, 

641 
for  urea  in  urinary  cysts, 
936 
Salomon's,    for  contents   of 
fasting    stomach, 
476 
in      carcinoma      of 
stomach,  476 
Scherer's,  for  leucin  in  urine, 
607 
for  phosphorus  in  gastric 
contents,  499 
SchlOsing's,  for  ammonia  in 

urine,  652 
Schmidt's,  for  feces,  532 
of   proteolytic    pancreatic 
function,  508 
SchOnbein-Almdn's,  for  blood 
in  feces,  544 
for  hemoglobinuria.  574 
Sohdndorff's,     for     urea    in 
urine,  633 


Test,  Schorer's,  for  estimating 
pepsin,  471 
Schultess',  for  albumosuria, 

570 
Schwabach's.     for    hearing- 
power,  1079 
Severino's,    for   mercury    in 

saliva,  881 
Shaffer's,    for    /5-oxy butyric 

acid  in  urine,  604,  656 
Soxhlet-AlUhn's,  for  glucose 
in  urine,  621 
AmbOhl's      modifica- 
tion, 622 
for  sugar  in  urine,  621 

AmbOhl's      modifica- 
tion, 622 
spectroscopic,    for   blood   in 
feces,  546 
for  hemo^obinuria.  574 
Spiegler's,  Tor  albuminuria, 

566 
Stockvis',  for  cholecyanin  in 

urine,  677 
Stra.ssburg's,  for  bile  acids  in 

urine,  578 
Strauss  ,  for  indican  in  urine, 
643 
for  lactic  acid,  451 
Tanret's,     for    albuminuria, 

566 
Teichmann*s,    for   blood    in 
feces,  544 
for  hemoglobinuria,  573  ^ 
ToUen's,     for     pentoses     in 

urine,  595 
Trommer's,     for     sugar     in 
urine,  587 
Seegen's  modification, 
589 
Trousseau's,  for  biliary  pig- 
ments in  urine,  577 
Tschirch's,  for  chrysophanic 
acid  and  emodin  in  urine, 
612 
turpentine-guaiac,  for  hemo- 
globin iiria,  574 
Tyson's,  for  biliary  acids  in 

urine,  578 
Uffelmann's,  for  lactic  acid, 

450 
Vierordt's,    for    coagulation 

time  of  blood,  741 
Volhard's,    for    chlorids    in 
urine,  647 
for  estimating  pepsin,  468 
for  fat-splitting  action  of 

stomach-KJontents,  475 
for  rennin  in  gastric  juice, 
474 
von  Horszkiewicz  and  Marx's 
for    carbon    monoxid     in 
blood,  854 
von  Jaksch's,  for  uric  acid 

in  blood,  856 
von  Udrtlnsky's,  for  bile  acids 

in  urine,  578 
Wassermann-Neisser  -  Bnick, 
in   syphilis,  863- 
866 
No^chi  8  modifica- 
tion, 866 
Weber's,  for  hearing-power, 

1078 
Weil's,  for  kreatinin  in  urine, 

644 
Widal-Gniber,  in  icterus,  861 

for  tj-phoid  fever,  857 
Williamson's,    for    sugar   in 

urine,  621 
Wright's,     for     coagulation 
time  of  blood,  741 
Test-breakfaflt  for  functions  of 

stomach,  444 
Testicle  casts  in  urine,  690 
Testing    ahBorbing    powor    of 
gastric    mucous    membrane, 
431 


Testing  appreciation  of  position 
of  extremities,  978 
bone  sensibility.  974 
digestion  with  potassic  iodid 

fibrin,  433 
digestive    power   of    gastric 

juice,  465 
electric  irritability,  1009 

of  sensibility,  976 
functions  of  speech,  1122 
mechanical     irritability     of 
motor  nerves,  1008 
of  muscles,  1009 
of  nerves,  1008 
motility  of  stomach,  432 
movements    of    extremities, 

977.  978 
musciilar  contraction,  977 
of  feeling  sensation,  979 
perception,  977 
pressure  sensibility,  967 
qualitative  electric  irritabil- 
ity, 1022 
quantitative    electric    irrita- 
bility,  faradic   cur- 
rent. 1022 
galvanic  current,  1020 
of  nerve  muscle,  1020 
sensation  of  motor  innerva- 
tion, 972 
sense  of  strength,  972 
sensibility,  methods  for,  966 
of  skin  to  cold,  971 
to  heat,  971 
to  pain,  969 
irritation     hairs     for, 
970 
sensory    functions,    compli- 
cated, 977 
simple,  967 
paralysis,  966 
tactile  sensibility,  967 
thermal  sensibility  of  skin, 

971 
touch  perception,  979 
trigemmus     taste     function, 

1062 
visual  field,  1034 
Test-meal,  bouillon,  478 
dry,  478 

for  examination  of  feces,  529 
Rlegel's,    diagnostic    import 

tance,  478 
Schmidt's,    for   examination 

of  feces,  529 
Tahna's.  478 
Tetanus,  blood  in,  802 

facial  expression  in,  22 
Tetany,  953,  954 

electric  reaction  in,  1027 
increased    nerve    irritability 
in,  1009 
T^te  carr^,  37 
Texas  fever,  822 
Thalamus,  optic,  1096 
Thallin  in  unne,  detection,  611 
Thermal    sensibility    of    skin, 

testing.  971 
Thermometer  for  taking  tem- 
perature, 72 
Hick's.  73 
maximum,  73 
Thickening  of  abdominal  walls, 
abdominal  dulness  from,  279 
Thoma-2^iss      apparatus      for 

counting  erythrocytes,  754  ^ 
Thomsen's    disease,    myotonic 

reaction  in,  1027 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  as 
%         cause  of  pulsation,  366 
dilatation  of,  as  cause  of 

pulsation,  366 
pulsation  of,  366 
from  aneurysm,  366 
from  dilatation,  366 
rebound,  325 

viscera,    disease    of,      sym- 
metiy  of  chest  due  to,  33 
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Thoracic   viscera,  position  of, 
218,  219 
wall,  anterior,  collateral  cir- 
culation in.  61 
Thorax.     See  Chest. 
Threads,   gonorrheal,  in  unne. 

690 
Threshold  percussion,  210,  216 
Thrill,  heart.  368 
hydatid.  373 

in  defective  ventricular  sep- 
tum, 412 
purring,   in   mitral   stenosis, 
368 
Thromboeis  of  central   retinal 
vein,      papillitic     atrophy 
after^  910 
of  infenor  vena  cava,  369 
of  portal  vein,  370 
portal,  collateral  circulation 
in  skin  from,  61 
Tliruah    involving    esophagus, 
esophageal     sound     demon- 
strating, 886 
Thumb  movements  in  nervous 

diseases,  1134 
Thyroid  gland,  enlarged,  mur- 
murs over,  349 
Tibial  phenomenon,  960 
Tic  rotatoire.  1086 
Tickling,  983 
Tiriit  lacing,  shape  of  stomach 

.from,  422,  423 
Timbre  of  heart  tones,  altera- 
tions in.  320 
of  valvular  heart  murmurs, 
330 
Ti89ot-R<»bert  viscosimeter,  848 
Titration  of  blood,  alkali.  Ham- 
burger's method,  739 
of  lakod  blood,  738 

LOwy       and        Engle's 
method,  738 
of  opaque  blood,  737 

Landois-von       Jaksch's 
method,  737 
of  stomach  contents,  453 
of    total    acidity   of   gastric 
juice,  452 
Tobacco-poisoning,  intensifica- 
tion of  heart -beat  from,  358 
Toe,  gn'eat,  movements  of,  in 
nervous  diseases,  1136 
little,  movements  of,  in  nei^ 

vous  diseases,  1136 
movements  in   nervous  dis- 
eases. 1135 
Tollen's    test    for   pentoses    in 

urine,  595 
Toluol   method   of  fixation   of 

dry  blood-smears,  774 
Tone-deafnes?,  1123 
Tongue,  aphthous  patches  on, 
875 
atrophy  of,  875 
black  hairy,  875 
coat  of,  874,  875 
dorsum  of,  885 
examination  of,  874 
fungi  on,  875 
in  facial  paralysis,  1064 
psoriasis  of.  875 
raspberry,  875 
strawberry,  875 
Bjrphilitic  sores  on,  875 
Tonic  convulsions,  951 
Tonometer,  171 
Tonometry,  163 
Tonsils,  examination  of,  875 

hypertrophy  of,  880 
Tophi,  gouty,  70 
Topographic    areas    of    trunk, 
221 
percussion.  209 

localiring  percussion  stroke 

in.  210 
of  bladder.  258 
of  heart,  229 


Topographic  percussion  of  hol- 
low abdominal  viscera, 
257 
of  intestine,  257 
of  kidneys,  256 
of  liver,  251 
of  lungs.  222 
of  spleen,  254 
of  stomach,  257 
of  superficial   boundaries, 

210 
of  uterus,  25« 
Topography,       craniocerebral, 

943,  944 
Touch   perception,   testing  of, 

979 
Toxic  headache.  981 
leukocytosis,  807 
tremor,  968 
Toxins,  influence  of,  on  reflexes, 

996 
Trachea,  autoscopy  of,  901 

examination  of,  direct,  901 
Tracheal  bifurcation,  885 
lymph-nodes,  enlarged,  896 
tone,  Williams',  275 
tup:,  366 

in  aortic  aneurysm,  415 
Tracheoscopy,  899 

inferior,  900 
Transcentral  agraphia,  1113 
alexia,  1113 
motor  aphakia,  1106 
sensory  aphasia,  1105 
Transcortical  agraphia,  1113 
alexia.  1113 
aphasia.  1104,  1118 
motor  aphasia,  1106 
sensory  aphasda.  1105 
Tran«iitionaj     oells     in     blood, 

790 
Transsonance,  percussion,  201 
Transudates  m  fluid  from  ex- 
ploratory puncture,  915 
Traube's  space,  223,  224.  254 
theory  of  Cheyne-Stokes  lea- 
pi ration,  89 
Trauma,  cutaneous  hemorrhage 

from,  58 
Traumatic  neuroses,  fascicular 
twitching  in,  957 
reaction,  1027 
Trematodes  in  feces,  626 
Trembling,  957 
Tremor,  957 

intention.  957 
Treponema  pallidum  in  blood, 

816 
Triacid    preparations,    nuclear 
after-staining  of.  777 
stain,   Ehrlich^,    for   blood, 
777 
panoptic,  for  blood,  777 
Trians^e,  Garland's,  263 
Grocco's,  265 

paravertebral,  of  dulncse,  in 
pleural  effusion,  265 
Trichina  in  blood,  822 
anemia  from,  840 
Rtaubli's  stain  for,  823 
spiralis  in  feces,  624 
Trichinosis,  823 
blood  in.  804 
eosinophilia  in,  808 
Trichocephalus  dispar  in  feces, 
524 
in  blood,  anemia  from.  840 
Trichomonas  in  urine,  695 
Tricuspid  heart  tones,  absence 
or  diminished,  319 
insufficiency,  401 
heart  tones  in,  403 
prognosis  of,  402 
pulmonic  murmur  in,  403 
pulse  in,  403 
syntolic  murmur  of,  333, 

403 
venous  pulse  in,  403 


Tricuspid  insufficiency,  ventrie* 
ular  venous  pulse 
from,  196.  403 
without.  196 
stenosis,  403 

diastolic  murmur  of.  3^ 
murmurs  in.  405 
physical  signs,  404 
pulmonic  tone  in.  404 
venous  pulse  in.  405 
tones  of  heart,  307.  309 
valve,  situation  of,  309 
Trigeminus,    motor,    fv*>ctioQs 
of.  1060 
nerve,  examination  of.  out- 
line for,  1175 
functions  of,  1060 
palate  function  of.  1062 
sensory,  function  of,  1062 

pare»es  of.  1063 
taste    function,    testing    of. 
1062 
Triple   phosphate   in   sputum. 
707 
rhythm    in    mitral   stenosis, 
396 
of  heart  tones.  324 
Troch<«,  309 

Trochlear   nerve,   examination 
of,  1039 
outline  for.  1175 
Trommer's    test    for   sugar  in 
urine.  587 
Seegen's  modificaticD, 
589 
Trophic  center,  1029 

disturbances,       examination 
for,  999 
of  bones.  1004 
of  conjunctiva.  1063 
of  cornea.  1063 
of  joints,  1004 
of   mucous   membimne  of 

mouth.  1063 
of  muscles.  999 
of  skin,  64,  1002 
Tropic  fever,  820 

splenomegaly*.  822 
Tropical  chlorosis.  523 
Trousseau's  spots,  1007 
•  test  for  biliary  pigments  in 
urine,  577 
vertigo,  1094 
True  albtmiinuria,  460 

lymphoid     pseudoleuk^nia, 

bOoodin.  ^ 
ribs,  219 
Tnitta  vulgaris.  528 
Tiypanosoma  Oambieiisi.  821 
Trypanosomes  in  Uood,  821 
Guiart     and      Grimbert's 

stain  for,  822 
in  sleeping  sickness,  823 
Trypanosomiaaia.  822 
Tryptio    action    of    intestinal 
juice,  609 
Arthus    and    Huberts 
method  of  demoo- 
strating.  509 
Tschirch's  test  for  chrysophanic 
acid  and  emodin  in  urine,  613 
Tsetse  disease,  822 
Tubercle,  calcified,  in  sputum, 
703 
choroidal,   in   acute  miliaiy 
tuberculosis,  900 
Tubercidin    injections,    leuko- 
cytosis from,  806 
Tuberculosis,     acute     miliajy, 
blood  in,  803 
choroidal  tuberde  in,  900 
sputum  in,  720 
agglutination  test  of.  862 
bacillus  in  blood.  813 
in  feces,  534 

in  sputum,  700.  See  alao 
Sputum,  bac%Uu9  tubm^ 
culoeia  in. 
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Tuberculosis  baoiUus  in  urine, 
692 
chronic,  blood  in,  803 

retraction  of  lung  borders 

in,  228 
t^ical  fever  of,  80 
iodin   reaction   of  blood   in, 

782 
miliary^    physical    examina- 
tion m,  421 
pulmonary,    crepitation    in, 
298 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  in, 

59 
dulness  from,  270 
pigmentation  of  skin  in,  45 
sputum  in,  726 
Tubules,    epithelial,    in    urine, 

688 
Tug,  tracheal,  367 

in  aortic  aneurysm,  415 
Tumor-cells  in  puncture  fluid, 

920 
Tumors,  abdominal,  deep-lying, 
dipping  in,  372 
exploratory    puncture    of, 

934 
palpation  of,  373 
retraction  of  lung  borders 
in   228 
fecal,  diagnostic  errors  from, 

374 
fragments  of,  in  feces,  516 
intrathoracic,       exploratory 

puncture  of,  934 
malignant,   anemia   due   to, 
and  pernicious  anemia, 
differentiation,  831 
blood  in,  842 

of    bone-marrow,    myelo- 
cytes in,  792 
melanotic,  color  of  urine  in, 

554 
of  bladder,  palpation  of.  377 
of     hyi>ophysiH,      increased 

urine  in,  1008 
of  intestines,  369 

abdominal    dulness   from, 

578 
palpation  of,  376 
of  kidney  paliMttion  of,  376 
of  liver,  palpation  of,  377 
of  lungs,  duninished  vesicu- 
lar breathing  in,  286 
dulness  in,  260,  270 
fragments  of,  in  sputtun, 
706 
of  mediastinum,dulnes8from, 
270 
weakened    heart-beat    in, 
360 
of  mesenteric  glands,  palpa- 
tion of,  377 
of  pelvis,  palpation  of,  377 
of  peritoneum,  tuberculous, 

palpation  of,  377 
of  pleura,  dulness  from.  270 
of     retroperitoneal     glands, 

palpation  of.  377 
of  spleen,  palpation  of,  377 
of  stomach,  palpation  of,  376 
ovarian,  370 
stercoral.  376 
Tuning-fork   for  testing  bone 

sensibility,  974 
Turbidity  of  urine,  669 
Turgidity  of  sldn,  49 
alterations  in,  50 
diminished.  49 
increased,  49 
TQrk's   chamber  for  counting 

leukocytes,  758 
Turpentine-guaiac      test      for 
blooa  in  feces,  544 
for  hemoglobinuria,  574 
Twin  heart-beat,  362 
Twitching,  fascicular,  956 
fibrillary,  956,  1000 


Tympanites,  369 

Tympanitic    percussion,    202, 

Tsiphoid  bacillus  in  blood,  813 
in  feces,  536 

cultural   characteristics, 

538 
Drigalski  -  Conradi   me- 
thod of  isolating,  537 
morphologic  characteris- 
tics. 538 
carriers,  536 

fever,  amphibolic  stage,  78 
blood  in,  798 
blood-platelets  in,  799 
defervescing  stage,  78 
EhrUch's  diaso-reaction  in, 

608 
fastigium  of,  78 
feces  in,  540 
fever  curve  of,  77 
Gruber-Widal  test  for.  857 
hematoblasts  in,  800 
initial  stage,  77 
iodin  reaction  of  blood  in, 

782 
Krauss's  test  in,  861 
leukopenia  in,  798 
Nagefi's  law  in,  799 
pulsus  bigeminus  in,  138 
rose  spots  in,  65 
swelling  of  spleen  in,  palpa- 
tion of,  378 
Typhus  fever,  blood  in,  800 
Tjrrosin  in  sputum,  707 
in  urine,  678 

detection  of,  605 
Piria's  test  for^  607 
Tyson's  test  for  biliary  acids  in 
urine,  578 


Ufteluann's    test    for   lactic 

acid,  450 
Ulcer  of  stomach,  vomitus  of, 
430 
perforating,  in  tabes,  1002 
Ulcerative   endocarditis,    chills 
in,  82 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  in, 
59 
Ulnar  paralysis,  claw-hand  of, 

956 
Uncinaria  Americana  in  feces, 

522 
Upper  extremities,    cutaneous 
nerves  of,  1138,  1139 
movements  of,  in  nervous 
diseases,  1132 
Uranium   nitrate   solution   for 
estimating     phosphates     in 
urine,  649 
Urates  in  urine,  671 
Urea  content  in  hydronephro- 
sis. 935 
in  urinary  cysts,  Salkowsld's 

test  for.  936 
in  urine,  Dupr^'s  apparatus 
for  estimating.  d32 
Folin's  estimation,  634 
Grerrard's    apparatus     for 

estimating,  632 
Kno|>-HOfner's  method  of 

estimating.  629 
KOfner's     apparatus     for 

estimating,  630 
Liebig's  estimation,  629 
quantitative      estimation, 
628 
by  specific  gravity  of 

unne,  629 
methods  of,  634 
SchOndorff's      estimation, 
633 
Uremia,  exaggerated  breathing 
of,    respiratory   curve   in, 
100 
vomitus  of,  431 


Uremic  dyspnea  of  nephritis, 

98 
Uric  acid,  672 

GrUbler's  estimation,  637 
Hopkins-Wdmer's  estima- 
tion, 639 
Folin     and     Shaffer's 

modification,  640 
Kowarski's    modifica- 
tion, 639 
in  blood,  855 

Ludwip-Salkowski's     esti- 
mation, 638 
murexid  test  for,  673 
quantitative   estimation, 

637 
titration  of,  640 
Urinary   cysts,    urea    in.    Sal- 
kowski's  test  for,  93o 
examination,  548 
pigments,  normal,  553 

pathologic,  554 
secretion,  disturbances  of,  in 

nervous  diseases,  1008 
separator,  Lambotte's,  558 

Luy's,  557,  568 
tract,  epithelium  of,  in  urine, 
682 
Urination,  frequency  of,  551 
Urine,   aceto  -  aoetio   acid   in, 
Arnold    -    Lipliawski 
test  for,  602 
detection  of,  601,  603 
Folin's  estimation,  656 
Gerhardt's  test  for.  601 
acetone  in,  detection  of,  598, 
603.    See  also  Acetone  in 
urine. 
Eckenstein  andfilanksma's 

estimation,  655 
Folin's  estimation,  656 

test  for,  603 
Hilger  and  Kr&mer's  esti- 
mation, 654 
Messinger  and   Huppert's 

estimation,  655 
quantitative      estimation, 
654 
by  estimation  of  iodo- 
form, 654 
acidity  of,  556 

due     to     organic     acids, 
Folin's  method  of  esti- 
mating. 661 
estimation,  657 

by  titration,  661 
FoUn's  method  of  estimat- 
ing;, 661 
Montz's   method   of  esti- 
mating, 460 
albumin  in,  560.      See  also 

AQmminuria. 
albumoses  in,   detection  of, 
568.  See  also  Albumosuria, 
alkaline  reaction  of,  556 
alkalinity  of,  determination, 

657 
alkapton  coloring,  554 
in,  detection  of,  604 
alloxuric  bodies  in,  estima- 
tion of,  640 
aloes  in  J  detection  of,  612 
ammonia     in,     quantitative 
estimation^  651.     See  also 
Ammonia  tn  urine, 
ammoniomagnesium      pho^ 

phate  in,  675 
ammonium  urate  in,  675 
amorphous      earthy      phos- 
phates in,  674 
amount  of,  548 
animal  parasites  in,  695 
antifebnn   in,   detection   of, 

611 
antipyrin  in,  detection  of,  611 
arbutin  coloring,  555 
aromatic  products  coloring 
554 
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Urine,  badUus  of  tuberculosis 
in,  692 
bacteria  in,  691 
balHam  of  copaiba  in,  detec- 
tion. 612 
Bence-Jones    substance    in, 

detection  of^  570 
bile-pigments  m,  in  jaundice, 

554 
biliary   adds   in,   detection, 
578.       See  also  Biliary 
acids  in  urine. 
pigments     in,     detection, 
575.       See  also  Biliary 
pigments. 
bilicyanin  in,  Stockvis'  test 

for,  577 
bilirubin  in,  575,  679 
biliverdin  in,  675 
blood  in.  686 

blood-coloring  matter  in,  de- 
tection of,  572 
|S-oxy butyric  acid  in,  detec- 
tion of.  602 
KQls's  test  for.  603 
quantitative  estimation, 
653 
Bergell's      method, 

653 
Darmst&dter's    me- 
thod, 653 
Magnua-I^vy's  me- 
thod. 654 
Shaffer's  estimation  .604, 

656 
Waldvogel's  t<»st  for,  603 
bromin  in,  detection  of,  610 

JoUes*  test  for.  610 
calcium  oxalate  in,  673 

sulphate  in,  677 
calculi  in.  680 

Cammidge's  reaction  for,  596 
carbolic  acid  coloring.  555 
carbonates  in,  674 
cascara  coloring,  555 

sagrada   in,   detection    of, 
612 
casts  in.  687 
oentrifugation  of,  669 
chemical     examination     of, 

qualitative.  560 
ohlorids  in,  quantitative  esti- 
mation, 646 
Volhard's  test  for.  647 
cholecyanin      in,      Stockvis* 

test  for,  577 
cholesterin  in,  679 
chrysarobin  coloring,  555 
chrysophanic  acid  in,  detec- 
tion of,  612 
coal-tar    products    coloring, 

555 
collection  of,  548 
color  of,  553 

in  melanotic  tumor,  554 
concentrated,  553 
crj'oscopy  of,  662.     See  also 

CryoBcopy  of  urine. 
crystalline         trimagnesium 

f>hosphate  in,  676 
_  indroids  in,  689 
cystin  in,  677 
dextrose   in,   tests   for,   686. 

_  See  also  Sugar  in  urine. 
diacetio  acid  in,  detection  of, 

601 
dicalcium  phosphate  in.  676 
diminished  quantity.  550 
difltomum   lurmatobium   in, 

695 
dru^  coloring.  564 
E^hiuch's    diazo-reaction    of, 
607 
in  febrile  diseases,  608 
in    non-febrile    diseases, 
608 
cRK-yolk  reaction  of,  609 
elastic  fibers  in,  690 


Urine,  embryos  of  filaria  san- 
guinis in,  695 
emodin  in,  detection  of.  612 
epithelial  tubules  in,  688 
epithelium  in,  682 
euglobulin  in,  detection  and 
character.  670 
quantitative      estimation, 
616 
examination  of,  548 

chemical,  qualitative,  660 
for  drugs,  609 
for    pathologic     constitu- 
ents, 660 
for  poisons,  609 
for  substances  introduced 
from  without,  609 
fat  in,  679 

fibrin  in,  detection  of,  668 
fibrinogen   in,   detection   of, 

668 
fluids  in,  titration  of,  460 
fragments    of    echinococcus 
cysts  in,  695 
of  new-growths  in,  690 
freezing-point  of,  662.      See 

also  Cryoscopy  of  urine. 
fructose  in,  594 

Seliwanoff's  test  for,  595 
globulin  in,  detection  of,  667 
quantitative      estimation, 
616 
glucose  in,  quantitative  esti- 
mation. 617.      See  also 
Sugar  in  urine. 
test  for.  585.        See  also 
Sugar  in  urine. 
^ycuronic  acid  in,  detection 
of.  597 
Tollen's  test  for,  698 
gonococcus  in.  694 
gonorrheal  threads  in.  690 
grape-sugar  in,  tests  for,  686. 

See  abo  Sugar  in  urine. 
gypsum  in,  677 
hematoidin  crystals  in,  679 
hematoporphyrin  in.  554 

detection  of,  575 
hemoglobin  in,  554,  572,  679. 

See  also  Hemoglobinuria. 
hippuric  acid  in,  680 
hemogentisic  acid  in,  detec- 
tion of,  604 
hydrochinon  acetic  acid  in, 

detection  of,  604 
hydroquinone  coloring,  656 
icteric,  detection  of,  676 
in  chlorosis,  824 
in  pernicious  anemia,  824 
incontinence  of,  imperative, 
1170 
paradoxic,      1164,      1166, 
1170.  1174 
increaj>e  of.  550 
indican  coloring,  664 
indican  in.  detection  of.  679. 
See  also  Indican  in  urine. 
quantitative      estimation, 

643 
Strauss'  estimation,  643 
indigo  in,  654.  679 
detection  of.  679 
iodin  in,  detection  of,  610 
isomaltose  in,  694 
kreatinin   in,  estimation  of, 
643,645 
Folin's  estimation,  644 
Gottlieb's  estimation,  644 
Jaffe's  test  for,  644 
quantitative      estimation, 

644 
Weil's  test  for,  644 
lactose  in.  594 
lead  in^  detection  of,  609 
leucin  in,  678 
detection  of,  606 
Scherer's  test  for,  607 
levulose  in,  694 


Urine,  maltooe  in,  504 

meaical  substances  colotiafc 

654 
melanin  in,  564,  679 

detection  of,  682 
melanogen  in,  detection  of, 

682 
mercury    in,    detection    of, 

609 
micro^emical  reactioos.  669 
molecular  concentration.  662 
M6mer*s  protein   in.   detee- 

tion  and  character,  670 
mucin  in,  653 

detection    and    character, 
570 
mucous  casts  in,  680 
naphthalene  coloring.  565 
nitrogen  in,  Kjeldanl's  esti* 
mation,  636 
partition  of,  645 
nuDecula  in,  653 
nudeoalbumin  in,  detection 

and  character.  570 
nucleohiston     in,     detection 

and  character,  570 
odor  of,  555 

of  two  kidneys,  separataon  of, 
657 
Lambotte's    instrument 

for,  658 
Luys     instrument     for, 
667,558 
osmotic  pressure  of.  662 
oxalic  add  in,   quantitative 

estimation.  642 
pentoses  in  detection  of.  505. 
See  also  Pentoses  in  Mrine, 
peptone  in,  detection  of.  568. 

See  al<>o  Albumosuria. 
phenaoetin  in,  detection  of. 

611 
phenol  in,  detection  of.  581, 
611 
Salkowski's  test  for,  611 
phosphates      in,      Bourget*s 
phosphatometer  for  esti- 
mating. 648 
earthy,  674 

separate  eetimatioo.  650 
quantitative      estimation. 

648 
total,  estimation  of.  640 
uranium    nitrate    solution 
for  estimating,  649 
phymatorrhusin  in.  554 

detection  of,  582 
pigment  of  beets  in,  555 
of  huckleberries  in,  555 
of  madder  in.  556 
pigments  of.  normal,  553 

pathologic,  554 
preputial  epithdium  in,  683 
proteins  in,  detection  of,  563 
method  of  removing.  566 
quantitative      estixnatioa, 
613.     See  also  ProUim* 
in  urine. 
pseudo^obuUn  in,  quantita- 
tive estimation,  616 
purin     bodies    in,     Denig6*s 
estimation.  642 
estimation,  640 
Salkowski's    estimation. 
641 
pus  in.  574 
pus-cells  in,  683 

Posner's  estimation,  686 
pyramidon  in,  detection  of, 

611 
pyrocatechin    coloring:,    554, 

556 
quantitative  analysis,  612 
quantity  of,  550 
reaction  of,  566 
red  indol  in,  Rosenbach's  i^ 

action  for.  582 
renal  epithelium  in,  68S 
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Urine,  r^idue  of,  total  dried, 
estimation  of,  657 
resoroinoi  coloring,  555 
retention  of,  examination  of, 

1170 
rfaamnus  in,  detection,  612 
riiubarb  coloring,  555 
in,  detection  of,  612 
salicylic  add  in,  detection  of, 

611 
salol  coloring,  555 

in.  detection  of,  611 
eandalwood  oil  in,  detection 

of,  612 
santonin  coloring,  555 
in,  detection  of,  612 
sedimentation  of,  670 
sediments  of,  669.     See  also 

Sediment  of  urine. 
senna  coloring,  555 

in,  detection  of,  612 
serum-albumin  in,  detection 
of.  583 
quantitative      estimation, 
616 
serum-globulin  in,  detection 

of,  5S3 
skatol   pigments   in,   Rosen- 
bach's  reaction  for,  582 
smegma  bacillus  in,  693 
specific  gravity  of,  551 

estimation    of    urea    in 

urine  by,  629 
quantitative  estimation 
of  sugar  in  urine  from, 
618 
spermatozoa  in,  690 
su^r  in,  585.    See  also  Sugar 

tn  tirine. 
sulphates  in,  ethereal,  Folin's 
estimation,  651 
inorganic,   Folin's  estima- 
tion, 651 
total,    Folin's    estimation, 
651 
sulphur  in,  Emerson's  estima- 
tion. 650 
neutral,  Folin's  estimation, 

650 
total,    Folin's    estimation, 
650 
sulphuric  acid  in,  combined, 
estimation  of,  650 
quantitative  estimation, 
650 
tannin  in,  detection  of,  612 
testicle  casts  in,  690 
thallin  in,  detection  of,  611 
transparency  of,  549 
trichomonas  in,  695 
triple  phosphate  in,  675 
turbidity  of,  669 
ty rosin  in,  678 
detection  of.  605 
Piria's  test  for,  607 
urates  in,  671 

urea  in,  quantitative  estima- 
tion, 628.      See  also  Urea 
in  urine. 
uric  acid  in,  quantitative  esti- 
mation, 637.    See  also  Uric 
acid. 
urobilin  in,  chemical  test  for, 
584 
color  of,  554 
detection  of,  583,  584 
Hildebrandfs  test  for,  584 
urobilinogen  in,  585 
detection  of,  583 
paradimethylamidobenzal- 
dehyd  test  for,  585 
uroerjrthrin  in,  detection  of, 

582 
urorosein  in ,  detection  of,  582 
urriiodin  in,  detection  of,  582 
vaginal  epithelium  in,  683 
xanthin  in,  678 
Urinometer,  551 


Urobilin  icterus,  44 
in  blood-serum,  857 
in  feces,  542 

in  urine,   chemical   test   for, 
584 
color  of,  554 
detection.  583,  584 
Hildebrandfs  test  for,  584 
jaundice,  583 
Urobilinogen    in   urine,    detec- 
tion, 583 
paradimethylamidobenzal- 

dehyd  test  for,  585 
tests  for,  585 
Urochrome,   quantitative  esti- 
mation, 612 
Uroerythrin  in  urine,  detection. 

582 
Urorosein  in  urine,  detection  of, 

582 
Urrhodin    in   urine,   detection, 

582 
Uterus,     topographic     percus- 
sion of,  258 


Vagabond's  disease,  46 
Vaginal    epithelium    in    urine, 

683 
Vagus  group,  three  nerves  of, 
functions,  1081 
pathologic     relations, 

1082 
symptomatology  of  le- 
sions of,  10^ 
nerve,  examination  of,  out- 
line for.  1176 
functions  of,  1081 
laryngeal  branches,  1081 
motor  fibers  of,  1081 
paralysis   of,    behavior  of 
breathing  in,  1085 
effect  on  pulse,  1084 
tachycardia  from,  1085 
sensory  fibers  of,  1081 
Valerianic  acid  in  gastric  juice, 

detection  of,  452 
Valsalva's  experiment  for  dis- 
tinguishing pericardial   rubs 
from  endocardial   murmurs, 
346 
Valve  pneumothoraXj  273 
Valves  of  heart,  insufllciency  of, 
munnur  from,  329,  330 
stenosis  of,  murmur  from, 
329,  330 , 
shock,   systolic  auriculoven- 
tricular,  367 
Valvular  heart  murmurs,  327. 
See  also   Heart   murmurs^ 
valvular. 
lesions  of  heart.     See  Heart, 
valrular  lesions  of. 
Van  Calcar's  theory  of  agglu- 
tination of  blood,  858 
Varicella,  blood  in.  801 
Variola,  blood  in,  801 

cutaneous  hemorriiage  in,  59 
fever  curve  in,  79 
Varioloid,  blood  in,  801 
Vascular   trunks,    compression 
of,  influence,  on  pulse-curve, 
137 
Vasomotor    disturbances,    ex- 
amination of,  1007 
paralysis,  cyanosis  from.  42 
Vegetable  parasites  in  sputum, 

708 
Veins,  auscultation  of,  349 
distended,  in  abdominal  wall, 

369 
effect  of  respiration  on,  190 
murmurs  over,  349 
retinal,    central,    thrombosis 

of,  blindness  after.  910 
tones  over,  349 
Vena  cava,  inferior,  thrombosis 
of,  369 


Venous  blood-pressure,  meas- 
urement of,  178 
Basch's  method,  179 
Frey's  method,  179 
G&rtner's  method,  178 
Recklinghausen's      me- 
thod, 179 
Sahli's  method,  179 
collapse,     Friedreich's     dia- 
stolic, 197 
systolic,  195 
engorgement    during   forced 

expiration,  191 
flow   from  extremity,   influ- 
ence of,  on  pulse-curve,  137 
hum,  349 

accentuation  of.  351 
in  exophthalmic  goiter,  351 
ihythmic  accentuation  of, 
351 
murmurs,  349 
pulse,  192 

and    arterial    pulse,    com- 
parison, 193 
auricular,  195 

and   ventricular  venous 

Eulse,  transition  forms 
etween,  197 
bulbous,  192 

in   tricuspid  insufficiency, 
403 
stenosis,  405 
jugular,  192.  195 
liver.  193.  198 
negative,  195 

centrifugal,  195 
penetrating,  195.  197 
in    aortic    insufficiency, 
398 
phyaioloji^o,  195,  196 
positive  centrifugal,  195 

centripetal,  197 
presystolic,  195 
systolic.  195 

utilization  of,  for  analysis 
of  disturbances  of  rhy- 
thm of  heart-action,  199 
ventricular,  and  auricular 
venous  pulse,  tran- 
sition     forms      be- 
tween. 197 
in  tricuspid  insufficiency, 

196.  403 
systolic,  196 
without  tricuspid  insuf- 
ficiency, 196 
stasis,  cutaneous  hemorriiage 

from,  60 
imdulations,  195 
Ventricles,  lateral,  of  brain,  ex- 

ploratoiy  puncture  of,  943 
Ventricular  and  auricular  ven- 
ous pulse,  transition  forms 
between,  197 
arrhythmia.  ,156 

dissociation,  from  auricular 
arrhythmia,  160 
automatism,  arrhythmia 

with.  161 
complete  heart-block  with, 
160 
bradycardia  from  disturbed 
conductivity  in  heart.  157 
extrasystoles,  156 
septum,  defects  of.  411 

changes  in  size  of  heart 

from,  412 
diastolic  munnur  in,  412 
murmur  in,  411 
pulmonic  tone  in,  412 
systolic  murmur  in,  412 
thrill  in,  412 
patency  of.  409 
systolic  venous  pulse.  196 
venous  pulse  in  tricuspid  in- 
sufficiency, 196.  403 
without  tricuspid  insuf- 
fioency,  196 
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Vertebra  promiQena,  220 
Vertigo,  1092 
auditory,  1079 
aural.  1093 

clinical  significance,  1092 
from  agoraphobia,  1094 
from  fear  of  space,  1094 
from  rapid  rotation  of  body, 

1094 
galvanic,  1094 
pastrio,  1094 
m  sea-sickness,  1094 
mountain,  1094 
neurasthenic,  1093 
ocular.  1041,  1042,  1093 
of  elevation,  1094 
pathogenesis  of.  1092 
Trousseau's,  1094 
Vesical.     See  Bladder. 
Vesicular  breathing,  282 
absence  of,  286 
alterations  of,  285 
Boas'  theory  of.  282 
oog-wheel,  287 

from   uneven   action   of 
inspiratory     muscles. 


graphic   expression    for, 

417 
pulsating,  288 
diminution  of,  286 
in  hvdrothorax,  286 
in  pleurisy,  286 
in  pneumothorax,  286 
in  tumors  of  lungs,  286 
graphic     expressions     for, 

417 
impure,  287 
increased,  285 

from  catarrhof  bronchial 

tubes.  285 
in      consolidations      of 

lungs,  285 
in  croupous  pneumonia, 
285 
LaSnnec's  theory  of,  282 
puerile,  285 
rough,  285,  287 
sharp,  285 
systolic,  284 
weakened,  285,  286 
with  prolonged  expiration, 
287 
inspiration     with    bronchial 
expiration,  graphic  expres- 
sion for,  417 
Vessels,  auscultation  of.  347 
Vibrating  apex-beat,  359 
Vibrations,     faradic,     test     of 
sense  of,  976 
sensation  of,  974 
Vicarious  respimtion,  92 
Vierordt's  estimation  of  coagu- 
lation time  of  blood,  741 
Vincent's  angina,  879 
Viscera,  abdominal,  disease  of, 
asymmetry  of  chest  due 
to,  33 
hollow,    topographic    per- 
cussion of,  257 
upper,  position  of.  218,  219 
position  of,  from  behind,  220 
thoracic,    disease   of,   asym- 
metry of  chest  due  to,  33 
position  of,  218,  219 
Viscosimeter,  Hess,  849 
Hirsch-Beck,  847 
Robert-Tissot,  848 
Viscosity  of  blood,  846 
Vision,  central,  acuity  of,  de- 
termination, 1034 
color  fields  of,  1036 
double  crossed.  1041 

in  paralysis  of  eye  muscles, 

1041 
monocular.  1042 
non-crossed,  1041 
field  of,  defects  in,  1034 


Vision,  field  of,  testing,  1034 
nulle,  1035 
obscure,  1035 
Visual  center,  1095 
Vital  staining  of  erythrocytes, 

783 
Vocal  fremitus,  testing  of,  353 
Voice,  character  of,  pathologic, 
103 
hoarse,  103 
lack  of,  103 
nasal,  103 

sounds,  auscultation  of,  over 
chest,  302 
Volatile  fatt^f  acids,  detection 

of,  in  eastric  juice,  452 
Volhard-Boldireff     and     Boas' 
method   of  obtaining  intes- 
tinal juice,  508 
Volharcf's  method  of  comparing 
venous      and      arterial 
pulse,  193 
of  ttstiznating  fat-splitting 
action  of  stomach-con- 
tents, 475 
pepsin,  468 
rennm  in  gastric  juice, 

474 
total   dilorin  of  gastric 
juice.  456 
test  for  chlorids  in  urine.  647 
Volitional    impulse,    coordina- 
tion of,  judgment  of,  972 
Volume    index    of    blood    in 
chlorosis,  824 
of  erythro<^rte8,  785 
of  blood-cropuscles,  estima- 
tion. 766 
quotient  of  erythrocytes,  786 
Vomiting,  427 
Vomitus,  bacteria  in,  430 
bile  in,  430 
blood  in,  430 

character  of,  as  determining 
antiseptic  qualiUes  of  gas- 
tric juice,  429 
chemical  examination  of,  431 
color  of,  431 
examination  of.  427 

outline  for,  1171 
fecal,  431 

Intestinal  worms  in,  431 
odor  of.  431 

of  carcinoma  of  stomach,  430 
of  cerebral  meningitis.  431 
of  cholera  Asiatica,  431 

nostras,  431 
of  diverticulum  from  stenosis 

of  esophagus,  431 
of  gastric  dilatation,  428 

motility,  428 

of  mstrosuooorrfaea,  428,  430 

of   nemorrhagic   erosions   of 

gastric  mucous  membrane, 

430 

of  hydrochloric  acid  decrease, 

430 
of    hyperacidity    of    gastric 

juice,  429 
of  hypersecretion  of  gastric 

juice,  428,  430 
of  intestinal  obstruction.  431 
of  motor  insufficiency  of  in- 
testines. 431 
of  mucous  catarrh  of  stom- 
ach, 430 
of  phlegmonous  gastritis.  430 
of  stenosis  of  duodenum.  431 
of  suppurative  gastritis,  430 
of  ulcer  of  st>omach,  430 
of  uremia,  431 

poisons  in,  detection  of.  498 
pus  in,  430 
slimy  mas8»  in,  430 
streptococci  in,  431 
von    Aldor's    modification    of 
Salkowski's    test    for    albu- 
moses,  569 


von  Basch's  method  of  measur- 
ing venous  blood-prcBaurp, 
179 
sphygmomanometer,  164 
von  ^Frey's  irritation  hairs.  968 
testing  sense  of  pain  by, 
970 
method  of  measuring  voious 

blood-preasure.  179 
sphygmo^rapb,  121 
von  Horsskiewics  and  Marx*') 
test    for    carbon    dioxid    in 
blood.  854 
von    Jaksch-Landois*    method 
for  titration  of  opaque  blood. 
737 
von  Jaksch's  test  forurie  add 

in  blood.  856 
von    Recklin^iausen's    bl<md- 
pressure  apparatus,  171 
method  of  measuring  venoos 
blood-pressure.  17^ 
von   Udr^sky's   test   for  bile 

acids  in  urine,  578 
Vox  cholerica,  103 


Waldvooel's  test  for  P-oxy- 

butyric  add  in  urine.  603 
Wandering  kidneys,  378 
Washing  stomach,  pump  for. 

440 
Wassermann  -  Neisaer  -  Briirk 
serum-reaction  in 
syphilis,  863-866 
Noguchi's  modifica- 
tion. 866 
Wasting  diseases,  chronie,  sub- 
normal temperature  in.  84 
Water,  excretion  of.  by  kidney. 

AitA 

injections   of,    into    rectum. 
505 
Water-whistle   noiae  in   poeo- 

mothorax,  3(tt 
Wave,  fluctuation,  in  diagnoe- 

ing  free   fluid    in   abdomen, 

369.  372 
Weakness  of  converging  move- 
ments of-eyen.  1049 
Weber's  test  for  hearing-power. 

1078 
Weigert's       modification       of 
Gram's  stain  for  bacteria 
in  sputum.  715 

stain    for    elastic    fibers    in 
sputum.  706 
Weight,  body,  28 
W^eirs    test    for    kreatinin    in 

urine,  644 
Wernicke's  convolution,  1102 

sensory  speech  center.  1005 
WestphfU's  pupillary  pbcnom- 

enon,  1059 
Whispered  bronchophony.  308 
Whispering,  brondual,  303 
Whistling  in  dyspnea,  94 

r&les.  296 
White  and  Avery's  method  of 

demonstrating       spiroduMa 

pallida  in  syphilitic  lesioiks, 

879 
White  oorpusdes.     See  Leuko- 

cytea. 
Whoop  of  pertussis,  106 
Whooping-cou^.         See  Ptr- 

htssts. 
Widal-Gruber  test  in   icteras, 
861 
in  typhoid  fever.  857 
Wild's  polaristroboroeter.  624 
Williams'   tracheal   tone,   275, 

276 
Williamson's  test  for  sugar  in 

urine.  621 
Wint rich's  phenomenon,  275 

tone  change.  275 

interrupted,  276 
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Wmtrioh*8  tone  change,  simple, 

276 
Woilles's  oyrtometer,  36 
Wolf  and   Marriott's   test   for 

iron  in  blood,  852 
Wolfs     stain     for     Fiftnkel's 

pneumococous     in    sputum, 

716 
Word-deafness,  pure,  1105 
Word-dumbness,  pure,  1106 
Words,  test  for,  1122 
Worm  embryos  in  blood,  822 
Worms,    intestinal,    in    feces, 
521 
in  vomitus,  431 

round-,  in  stools,  521 
Wright's  estimation  of  coagula- 
tion time  of  blood,  741 

method  of  counting  blood- 
platelets,  811 


Wrist  movements  in  nervous 

diseases,  1133 
Wrist-drop,  949 
Writer's  cramp,  increased  nerve 

irritability  in,  1009 
Writing  center,  1095 
Written  language,  disturbances 
of,  associated  with  aphasia, 
1106 
speech,  isolated  disturbances 
of,  1113 
Wry  neck,  1086 

Xanthin  in  urine,  678 

Ybast  fungus  in  sputum,  722 
Yellow  atrophy  acute,  of  liver, 

cutaneous    nemorrnage    in, 

69 


Yellow  fever,  icterus  in,  43 
sweat,  48 

Zeibs-Thoma  apparatus  for 
coimting  erythrocytes,  754 

Zenker  and  Leuke's  diverticu- 
lum sound,  882 

Zenker's  diverticula.  894 

Zenoni's  method  of  color  ex- 
amination of  sputum,  725 

Ziehl-Neelsen  stain  for  tubercle 
bacillus  in  sputum,  711 

Zollikofer's  brown  granules.  781 
method  of  staining  fresh 
blood-preparations  in 

counting-chamber,  795 

Zones,  hyperalgesic,  of  skin, 
983 

Zyinogen  of  rennin  in  gastric 
jiuice,  examination  for,  473 
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W.  B.  SAUNDERS  COMPANY 

925  WALNUT  STRCCT  PHILADELPHIA 

%  HENRIETTA  STREET      COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

LITERARY  SUPERIORITY 

^■^HE  excellent  judgment  displayed  in  the  publications  of  the  house 
*  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  career,  and  the  success  of  the  mod- 
em business  methods  employed  by  it,  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  leading  men  in  the  profession,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent 
writers  of  America  offered  their  books  for  publication.  Thus,  there 
were  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of  works  that  imme- 
diately placed  the  house  in  the  front  rank  of  Medical  Publishers. 
One  need  only  cite  such  instances  as  Keen's  five-volume  work  on  Sur- 
gery, Kelly  and  Noble's  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Kelly 
and  CuUen's  Myomata  of  the  Uterus,  Deaderick  on  Malaria,  Bonney's 
Tuberculosis,  Grant's  Constipation  and  Obstruction,  Bier's  Hyperemia 
Treatment  by  Willy  Meyer,  M.  D.,  and  Prof.  V.  Schmieden,  Jordan's 
Bacteriology,  Amy's  Pharmacy,  and  Kemp  on  Stomach  and  Intestines. 
These  books  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  among  the  best  works 
on  their  several  subjects. 

A  Complete  Cstalo^ue  of  our  Pttblicationa  will  be  Sent  upon  Requeit 


SAUNDERS'   BOOKS  ON 


Jordan's 
General    Bacteriology 

A  Text-Book  of  General  Bacteriology.  By  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  Ph.  D^ 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  in  Rush 
Medical  College.  Octavo  of  594  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  ^3.00 
net 

JUST  READY— THE  NEW  (2d)  EDrTION 
rOR   MEDICAL   AND   ACADEMIC   STUDENTS 

Professor  Jordan's  new  work  embraces  the  entire  field  of  bacteriology,  and  is 
the  only  work  in  English  dealing  with  all  the  most  prominent  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  non-pathogenic  as  well  as  the  pathogenic  bacteria  are  considered, 
giving  greater  emphasis,  of  course,  to  the  latter.  There  are  extensive  chapters 
on  methods  of  studying  bacteria,  including  staining,  biochemical  tests,  cultures, 
etc. ;  on  the  development  and  composition  of  bacteria;  on  enzymes  and  fermenta- 
tion-products; on  the  bacterial  production  of  pigment,  acid  and  alkali;  and  on 
ptomains  and  toxins.  An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  species  of  bacteria. 
Especially  complete  is  the  presentation  of  the  serum  treatment  of  gonorrhea,  diph- 
theria, dysentery,  and  tetanus.  The  relation  of  bovine  to  human  tuberculosis  and 
the  ocular  tuberculin  reaction  receive  extensive  consideration;  and  the  description 
of  the  microdrganism  of  syphilis — ^the  spirochseta  pallida — presents  the  latest  devd* 
opments  in  its  study.  Especially  valuable  is  the  colored  illustration  of  this  organ- 
ism as  stained  by  the  method  of  Levaditi. 

This  work  will  also  appeal  to  academic  and  scientific  students.  It  contains 
chapters  on  the  bacteriology  of  plants  and  of  the  various  arts  and  industries. 
Bacteriology  of  milk  and  milk-products,  of  air,  agriculture,  water,  food  preserv- 
atives, etc.,  are  fully  considered.  The  processes  of  leather  tanning,  tobacco 
curing,  and  vinegar  making  are  detailed  in  full,  and  the  bacteriology  of  these 
industries  carefully  presented.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  relation  of  bacte- 
riology to  household  administration  and  to  sanitary  engineering,  and  on  the  bacte- 
rial diseases  of  plants.  This  latter  is  a  scientific  study  of  those  diseases  which 
destroy  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Prof*  Hduy  KmonMr 

Professor  of  Botany,  Pharmacognosy,  and  Director  of  the  Microuopic  Lahoraiory^  Pkilx- 

delphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
"  Professor  Jordan's  General  Bacteriology  b  a  splendid  book  and  we  will  use  it  in  oar 
course  in  bacteriology." 

Prof.  Severance  Burra^e 

Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science  in  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
"  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  book.     It  certainly 
covers  the  ground  more  completely  than  any  other  American  book  that  I  have  seen." 


HISTOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 


Dtirck  and  Hektoen's 

General  Pathologic  Histolo^ 


Atlas  and  Epitome  of  General  Pathologic  Histology.      By  Pr, 

Dr.  H.  Durck,  of  Munich.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Ludvig  Hek- 
TOEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
172  colored  figures  on  TJ  lithographic  plates,  36  text-cuts,  many  in 
colors,  and  353  pages.  Cloth,  $^  .00  net  In  Saunders'  Hand- Atlas  Series, 

This  new  Atlas  will  be  found  even  more  valuable  than  the  two  preceding 
volumes  on  Special  Pathologic  Histology,  to  which,  in  a  manner,  it  is  a  com- 
panion work.  The  text  gives  the  generally  accepted  views  in  regard  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  pathologic  processes,  explained  in  clear  and  easily  understood  language. 
The  lithographs  in  some  cases  required  as  many  as  twenty-six  colors  to  reproduce 
the  original  paindng.     Dr.  Hektoen  has  made  many  additions  of  great  value. 

W.  T.  CoundhnAn.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathologic  Anatomy^  Harvard  University, 

"  I  have  seen  no  plates  which  impress  me  as  so  truly  representing  histologic  appearances 
as  do  these.    The  book  is  a  valuable  one." 

Howell's  Physiology 


A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  William  H.  Howell,  Pli.D., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.     Octavo  of  999  pages,  296  illustrations.     Cloth,  ^4.00  net. 

THE  NEW  (3d)  EDITION 

Dr.  Howell  has  had  many  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  of  physiology  in 
several  of  the  leading  medical  schools,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly  well  fitted  to 
write  a  text-hook  on  this  subject.  Main  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  those  facts 
and  views  which  will  be  directly  helpful  in  the  practical  branches  of  medicine.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  sufficient  consideration  has  been  g^ven  to  the  experimen- 
tal side  of  the  science.  The  entire  literature  of  physiology  has  been  thoroughly 
digested  by  Dr.  Howell,  and  the  important  views  and  conclusions  introduced  into 
his  work.     Illustrations  have  been  most  freely  used. 

The  Lancet.  London 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  recent  text-books  on  physiology,  and  we  warmly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  students  who  desire  to  obtain  by  reading  a  general,  all-round,  yet  concise  survey  of 
the  scope.  £acts.  theories,  and  speculations  that  make  up  its  subject  matter." 


SAUNDERS'  BOOKS  ON 


McFarland's   Pathology 


A  Text-Book  of  Pathology.  By  Joseph  McFarland,  M.  D^  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  CoU^e 
of  Philadelphia.  Octavo  of  856  pages,  with  437  illustrations,  many  in 
colors.     Cloth,  $$,00  net;  Half  Morocco,  i;6.5o  net. 

THE  NEW   (2d)  CDinON 

You  cannot  successfully  treat  disease  unless  you  have  a  practical,  cHnicml 
knowledge  of  the  pathologic  changes  produced  by  disease.  For  this  purpose  Dr. 
McFarland' s  work  is  well  fitted.  It  was  written  with  just  such  an  end  in  view — to 
furnish  a  ready  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  training  in  the  subject,  a  training 
such  as  would  be  of  daily  help  in  your  practice.  For  this  edition  every  page  has 
been  gone  over  most  carefully,  correcting,  omitting  the  obsolete,  and  adding  the 
new.  Some  sections  have  been  entirely  rewritten.  You  will  find  it  a  book  wfSk 
worth  consulting,  for  it  is  the  work  of  an  authority. 

St.  Ptoil  Medical  Journal 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  who  are  better  qualified  to  give  a  r^sum6  of  the  moden 
views  on  this  subject  than  McFarland.    The  subject-matter  is  thoroughly  up  to  date." 

Botton  Mescal  and  Surreal  Jotmial 

"  It  contains  a  great  mass  of  well-classified  Csicts.  One  of  the  best  sections  is  that  on  the 
special  pathology  of  the  blood." 


McFarland's 

Biolo^:  Medical  and  General 

Biology:  Medical  and  Oeneral. — ^By  Joseph  McFarland,  M.D^ 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege of  Phila.     i2mOy  440  pages,  160  illustrations.     Cloth,  ^1.75  net . 

JUST  READY 

All  of  the  problems  of  medical  science  are  in  a  sense  biologic,  and  many  of 
the  problems  of  biology  medical.  This  work  is  both  a  general  and  medical  Inology. 
The  former  because  it  discusses  the  peculiar  nature  and  reactions  of  Living  Sub- 
stance generally  ;  the  latter  because  particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  subjects 
of  special  interest  and  value  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  The  problems 
of  blood-relationship,  infection,  immunity,  parasitism,  inheritance,  mutilation^ 
regeneration,  grafting,  and  senescence  have  been  presented  more  fully  than  in  other 
biologic  writings.  The  illustrations  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  under* 
standing  the  subject 


BA  CTERIOL  OG  V  AND  HISTOL  OGK 


McFarland's 
Pathogenic  Bacteria 

The  New  (6th)  Edition,  Revised 


A  Text-Book  Upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria.  By  Joseph  McFar- 
LAND,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pathologist  to  the  Medico-Chirur* 
gical  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Octavo  volume  <rf  709  pages,  finely 
illustrated.    Cloth,  II3.50  net 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

This  book  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  technical  procedures  necessary  in  the 
study  of  bacteriology,  a  brief  description  of  the  life-history  of  the  important  patho- 
genic bacteria,  and  sufficient  description  of  the  pathologic  lesions  accompanying 
the  micro-organismal  invasions  to  give  an  idea  of  the  origin  of  symptoms  and  the 
causes  of  death.  The  iUustrations  are  mainly  reproductions  of  the  best  the  world 
affords,  and  are  beautifully  executed.  In  this  edition  the  entire  work  has  been 
practically  rewritten,  old  matter  eliminated,  and  much  new  matter  inserted. 

H.  B.  Andonon,  M.  D.» 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Trinity  Medical  College,  Toronto. 
"  The  book  is  a  satisfactory  one,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  students 
of  Trinity  College." 

The  Lancet,  London 

"  It  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  medical  students  and  practitioners  for  whom  it  is  avowedly 
written.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  given  are  accurate  and  readable.** 

Hill's  Histolo^  and  Organography 

A  Manual  of  Histology  and  Organography.  By  Charles  Hill, 
M.  D.,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology, 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago.  i2mo  of  468  pages,  337  illustra- 
tions.    Flexible  leather,  ^2.00  net. 

THE  NEW  (2d)  EOrriON 

Dr.  Hill's  work  is  characterized  by  a  completeness  of  discussion  rarely  met  in 
a  book  of  this  size.     Particular  consideration  is  given  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal 

•'It  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easy  of  access  and  comprehension.  To  any 
contemplating  the  study  of  histology  and  organography  we  would  commend  this  work." 


SAUNDERS   BOOKS  ON 


GET  ^ •  THE  NEW 

THEBCST  /\lI16riC^ll  STANDARD 


Illustrated  Dictionary 

The  New  (5th)  Edition— Adopted  by  U.  S.  Army 


The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary.  A  new  and  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  terms  used  in  Medidne,  Surgery,  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  and  kindred  branches ;  with  over  lOO  new  and 
elaborate  tables  and  many  handsome  illustrations.  By  W.  A.  Newman 
DoRLAND,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  "  The  American  Pocket  Medical  Diction- 
ary." Large  octavo,  nearly  880  pages,  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 
Price,  II4.50  net ;  with  thumb  index,  J5.00  net 

A  KEY  TO  MEDICAL  UTERATURE— Wmi  2000  NEW  TERMS 

Dorland's  Dictionary  defines  hundreds  of  the  newest  terms  not  given  in  any 
other  dictionary — ^bar  none.  These  new  terms  are  live,  active  words,  taken 
right  from  modem  medical  literature. 

It  gives  the  pronunciation  of  all  words.  Many  dictionaries  give  only  the 
accent. 

It  makes  a  feature  of  the  derivation  or  etymology  of  the  words.  In  some 
dictionaries  the  etymology  occupies  only  a  secondary  place,  in  many  cases  no 
derivation  being  given  at  all.  In  "Dorland/*  practically  every  word  is  given 
its  derivation. 

In  "Borland"  every  word  has  a  separate  paragraph,  thus  making  it  easy  to 
find  a  word  quickly. 

The  tables  of  arteries,  muscles,  nerves,  veins  etc.,  are  of  the  greatest  help 
in  assembling  anatomic  facts.  In  them  are  classified  for  quick  study  all  the 
necessary  information  about  the  various  structures. 

In  "Dorland"  every  word  is  given  its  definition — a  definition  that  defines 
in  the  fewest  possible  words.  In  some  dictionaries  hundreds  of  words  are  not 
defined  at  all,  referring  the  reader  to  some  other  source  for  the  information  he 
wants  at  once. 

Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University^  Baltimore 

"  Dr.  Dorland's  dictionary  is  admirable.  It  is  so  well  gotten  up  and  of  such  convenient 
size.    No  errors  have  been  found  in  my  use  of  it." 

J.  Collini  Warren,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  r.RX.S.  (Hon.),  Harvard  Medical  Sekool 

"  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  my  medical  literary  work.  It  is  very  complete  and  ol 
convenient  size  to  handle  comfortably.    I  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other.** 


PATHOLOGY. 


Stengel's 
Text-Book  of  Pathology 


The   New  (5th)  Edition 


A  Text-Book  of  Pathology.  By  Alfred  Stengel,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo  volume 
of  979  pages,  with  400  text-illustrations,  many  in  colors,  and  7  full-page 
colored  plates.      Cloth,  $^,00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^6.50  net 

WITH  400  TCXTXUTS,  MANY  IN  COLORS,  AND  7  COLORED  PLATES 

In  this  work  the  practical  application  of  pathologic  facts  to  clinical  medicine 
is  considered  more  fully  than  is  customary  in  works  on  pathology.  While  the 
subject  of  pathology  is  treated  in  the  broadest  way  consistent  with  the  size  of  the 
book,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
clinician.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the  pathology  of  individual  organs  and 
tissues  is  treated  systematically  and  quite  fully  under  subheadings  that  clearly 
indicate  the  subject-matter  to  be  found  on  each  page.  In  this  edition  the  section 
dealing  with  General  Pathology  has  been  most  extensively  revised,  several  of  the 
important  chapters  having  been  practically  rewritten.  A  very  useful  addition 
b  an  Appendix  treating  of  th'  technic  of  pathologic  methods,  giving  briefly  the 
most  important  methods  at  present  in  use  for  the  study  of  pathology,  including, 
however,  only  those  methods  capable  of  giving  satisfactory  results.  The  book 
will  be  found  to  maintain  fully  its  popularity. 


PERSONAL  AND  PRESS  OPINIONS 


Wniiam  H.  Welch.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore^  Md. 

"  I  consider  the  work  abreast  of  modern  pathology,  and  useful  to  both  students  and  practi- 
tioners. It  presents  in  a  concise  and  well-considered  iform  the  essential  £acts  of  general  and 
special  pathologic  anatomy,  with  more  than  usual  emphasis  upon  pathologic  physiology." 

Lodvi^  Hektoen.  M.  D.. 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 

"  I  regard  it  as  the  most  serviceable  text-book  for  students  on  this  subject  yet  written  by  an 
American  author." 

The  Lancet,  London 

"  This  volume  is  intended  to  present  the  subject  of  pathology  in  as  practical  a  form  as  pos- 
sible, and  more  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  '  clinical  pathologist.*  These  subjects 
have  been  faithfully  carried  out.  and  a  valuable  text-book  is  the  result.  We  can  most  favorably 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  thoroughly  practical  work  on  clinical  pathology." 
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Mallory  and  Wright's 
Pathologic  Technique 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 


Pathologic  Technique.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Workers  in  Patho- 
logic Histology,  including  Directions  for  the  Performance  of  Autopsies 
and  for  Clinical  Diagnosis  by  Laboratory  Methods.  By  Frank  B. 
Mallory,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  and  James  H.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Pathologic  Labora* 
tory,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Octavo  of  480  pages,  with  152 
illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.00  net 

WITH  CHAPTCRS  ON  POST-MORTCM  TECHNIQUE  AND  AUTOPSIES 

In  revising  the  book  for  the  new  edition  the  authors  have  kept  in  view  the 
needs  of  the  laboratory  worker,  whether  student,  practitioner,  or  pathologist,  for 
a  practical  manual  of  histologic  and  bacteriologic  methods  in  the  study  of  patho- 
logic material.  Many  parts  have  been  rewritten,  many  new  methods  have  been 
added,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  considerably  increased.  Among 
the  new  matter  may  be  mentioned,  as  of  particular  interest.  Zinsser's  anaSrobit 
method  for  plate  cultures;  the  ox-bile  method,  the  medium  of  Endo,  and  the 
malachite-green  medium  for  typhoid  bacillus;  Wright's  method  for  blood-platelets 
and  bone-marrow  giant  cells;  Best's  improved  stain  for  glycogen;  von  Kossa's 
silver  method  for  lime-salts;  Levaditi's  method  of  staining  the  spirochaeta  pal- 
lida; and  Sir  A.  E.  Wright's  bacterial  vaccines.  The  paragraphs  on  the  micro- 
drganism  of  actinomycpsis  have  been  rewritten.  The  work  continues  to  be  a 
most  useful  laboratory  and  post-mortem  guide,  full  of  practical  information. 


PERSONAL  AND  PRESS  OPINIONS 


Wm.  H.  Welch.  M.  D.. 

Professor  of  Pathology^  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

"  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  tiiat  I 
find  it  a  most  \iseful  laboratory  and  post-mortem  guide,  full  of  practical  information  and  well 
up  to  date." 

Boston  Medical  and  Sur^c«J  Journal 

"  This  manual,  since  its  first  appearance,  has  been  recognised  as  the  standard  guide  in  patho- 
logical technique,  and  has  become  well-nigh  indispensable  to  the  laboratory  worker." 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  works  on  the  subject,  and  one  which  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  physician  who  hopes  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  advances  made  in  pathology." 


EMBRYOLOGY, 


Heisler's 
Text-Book  qf  Embryolo£[y 


The   New  Od)  Edition 


A  Text-Book  of  Bmbryology.  By  John  C.  Heisler,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Octavo  volume  of  435  pages,  with  212  illustrations,  32  of  them  in 
colors.     Cloth,  $i,QO  net 

WITH    212    ILLUSTRATIONS.    32    IN    COLORS 

The  fkct  of  embryology  having  acquired  in  recent  years  such  great  interest 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  and  with  the  proper  comprehension  of  human 
anatomy,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  the  student  of  medicine  that  a  concise  and 
yet  sufficiently  fiill  text-book  upon  the  subject  be  available.  This  new  edition 
represents  all  the  latest  advances  recently  made  in  the  science  of  embryology. 
Many  portions  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  a  great  deal  of  new  and  impor- 
tant matter  added.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  also  been  introduced  and 
these  will  prove  very  valuable.  The  previous  editions  of  this  work  filled  a  gap 
most  admirably,  and  this  new  edition  will  undoubtedly  maintain  the  reputation 
already  won.     Heisler*  s  Embryology  has  become  a  standard  work. 


PERSONAL  AND  PRESS  OPINIONS 


G.  Carl  Huber,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  UniversUy  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
"  I  find  the  second  edition  of  *  A  Text- Book  of  Embryology'  by  Dr.  Heisler  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first.    The  figures  added  increase  greatly  the  value  of  the  work.    I  am  again 
recommending  it  to  our  students." 

Wniiam  Wathen,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Abdominal  Surgery,  and  Gynecology,  and  Dean,  Kentucky  School  of 

Medicine,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"  It  is  systematic,  scientific,  full  of  simplicity,  and  just  such  a  work  as  a  medical  student 
will  be  able  to  comprehend." 

Binnin^hffcin  Medical  Review,  En^and 

"  We  can  most  confidently  recommend  Dr.  Heisler's  book  to  the  student  of  biology  or 
medicine  for  his  careful  study,  if  his  aim  be  to  acquire  a  sound  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  embryology." 
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Wells'  Chemical  Patholo^ 


Chemical  Pathology. — Being  a  Discussion  of  General  Pathology 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Chemical  Processes  Involved.  By  H. 
Gideon  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.     Octavo  of  549  pages.     Cloth,  JI3.25  net 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK 

• 
Dr.  Wells*  work  is  written  for  the  physician,  for  those  engaged  in  research  in 

pathology  and  physiologic  chemistry,  and  for  the  medical  student.  In  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  are  discussed  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  animal  cell,  giving 
the  essential  facts  of  ionization,  diffusion,  osmotic  pressure,  etc,  and  the  relation 
of  these  facts  to  cellular  acdvities.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  Diabetes  and 
to  Uric-acid  Metabolism  and  Gout, 

Win.  H.  Welch,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

"  The  work  fills  a  real  need  in  the  English  literature  of  a  very  important  subject  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  recommend  it  to  my  students." 

Lusk*s 
Elements  of  Nutrition 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition.  By  Graham  Lusk,  Ph.  D^ 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  Cornell  Medical  School.  Octavo  volume 
of  302  pages.    Cloth,  ^[3.00  net 

THE  NEW  (2d)   EDITION 

Prof.  Lusk  presents  the  scientific  foundations  upon  which  rests  our  knowledge 
of  nutrition  and  metabolism,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  There  are  special 
chapters  on  the  metabolism  of  diabetes  and  fever,  and  on  purin  metabolism. 
The  work  will  also  prove  valuable  to  students  of  animal  dietetics  at  agricultural 
stations. 

Lewellyt  F.  Bafker,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  Johns  Hopkins  Untoersiiy. 

"  I  shall  recommend  it  highly  to  my  students.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  such  a  dhctwiwT 
of  the  subject  in  English," 


HISTOLOGY,  II 


Bohm,  Davidoff,  and 
Huber's  Histology 


A  Text-Book  of  Human  Histology.  Including  Microscopic  Tech- 
nic.  By  Dr.  A.  A.  Bohm  and  Dr.  M.  von  Davidoff,  of  Munich,  and 
G.  Garl  Huber,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Handsome  octavo  of  528 
pages,  with  361  beautiful  original  illustrations.    Flexible  cloth,  113.50  net. 

THE   NEW  (ad)   EDITION.  ENLARGED 

The  work  of  Drs.  B5hm  and  Davidoff  is  well  known  in  the  German  edition, 
and  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  practically  useful  books  on  the  subject 
of  Human  Histology.  This  second  edition  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten  and 
very  much  enlarged  by  Dr.  Huber.  who  has  also  added  over  one  hundred  origi- 
nal illustrations.  Dr.  Huber' s  extensive  additions  have  rendered  the  work  the 
most  complete  students'  text-book  on  Histology  in  existence. 

Boston  Medical  and  Sur^al  Journal 

"  Is  unquestionably  a  text-book  of  the  first  rank,  having  been  carefully  written  by  thorough 
masters  of  the  subject,  and  in  certain  directions  it  is  much  superior  to  any  other  histological 
manual." 


DrewV 

Invertebrate  Zo61o£(y 


A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Invertebrate  Zodlogy.  By  Oilman  A. 
Drew,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  at  the  University  of  Maine.  With  the 
aid  of  Members  of  the  Zoological  Staff  of  Instructors  of  the  Marine  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory,  Woods  Holl,  Mass.     i2mo  of  200  pages.    Cloth,  I1.25  net. 

A   LABORATORY   WORK 

The  subject  is  presented  in  a  logical  way,  and  the  type  method  of  study  has 
been  followed,  as  this  method  has  been  the  prevailing  one  for  many  years. 

Prof.  Allison  A  Smyth,  Jr.,  ^^r^inia  Polytechnic  Institute 

"  I  think  it  is  the  best  laboratory  manual  of  zoology  I  have  yet  seen.  The  large  number 
of  forms  dealt  with  makes  the  work  applicable  to  almost  any  locality." 
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American 
Text-Book  of  Pathology 


American  Text-Book  of  Pathology.  Edited  by  Ludvig  Hektoen, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Rush  Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  David  Riesman,  M.  D.,  Professor  <rf 
Clinical  Medicine,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  Handsome  imperial  octavo, 
1245  Paiges,  443  illustrations,  66  in  colors.  Cloth,  ^7.50  net ;  Sheep  or 
Half  Morocco,  ^[q.oo  net 

MOST  SUMPTUOUSLY  ILUJSTRATCD  PATHOLOGY  IN  ENGLISH 

The  present  work  is  the  most  representative  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has 
appeared  in  English.  It  furnishes  practitioners  and  students  with  a  comprehensive 
text-book  on  the  essential  principles  and  £&cts  in  General  Pathology  and  Pathologic 
Anatomy,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  relations  of  the  latter  to  practical  medicine. 
The  illustrations  are  nearly  all  original,  and  those  in  color  are  printed  direcdy  in 
the  text.  In  fact,  the  pictorial  feature  of  the  work  forms  a  complete  atlas  of  patho- 
logic anatomy  and  histology. 

Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  Sheffield*  England 

'*  As  to  the  illustrations,  we  can  only  say  that  whilst  all  of  them  ave  good,  most  of  them 
are  really  beautiful,  and  for  them  alone  the  book  is  worth  having.  Both  colored  and  plain, 
they  are  distributed  so  profusely  as  to  add  very  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  to 
help  the  student. 


McConneirs  Pathology 


A  Manual  of  Pathoiosry.  By  Guthrie  McConnell,  M.  D.,  Path- 
ologist to  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  St.  Louis.  i2mo  of  523 
pages,  with  170  illustrations.     Flexible  leather,  ^2.50  net 

Dr.  McConnell  has  discussed  his  subject  with  a  clearness  and  precision  of 
style  that  render  the  work  of  great  assistance  to  both  student  and  practitioner. 
The  illustrations  have  been  introduced  for  their  practical  value. 

New  York  Stiibt  Journal  of  Medicine 

*'  The  book  treats  the  subject  of  pathology  wth  a  thoroughness  lacking  in  many  works  of 
greater  pretension.  The  illustrations — many  of  them  original — are  profuse  and  of  exceptiooal 
excellence." 
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Dtirck  and  Hektoen*s 

Special   Pathologic   Histolo^ 


Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Special  Pathologic  Histology.    By  Dr.  H. 

DOrck,  of  Munich.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  In  two  parts. 
Part  I. — Circulatory,  Respiratory,  and  Gastro-intestinal  Tracts.  120 
colored  figures  on  62  plates,  and  158  pages  of  text.  Part  II. — Liver, 
Urinary  and  Sexual  Organs,  Nervous  System,  Skin,  Muscles,  and 
Bones.  123  colored  figures  on  60  plates,  and  192  pages  of  text.  Per 
part :  Cloth,  II3.00  net.     In  Saunders'  Hand-Atlas  Series. 

The  great  value  of  these  plates  is  that  they  represent  in  the  exact  colors  the  effect 
of  the  stains,  which  is  of  such  great  importance  for  the  differentiation  of  tissue. 
The  text  portion  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and,  while  brief,  it  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  that  the  leading  facts  are  stated,  and  so  stated  that  the  reader  feels  he  has 
grasped  the  subject  extensively. 

William  H.  Welch.  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology ^  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

**I  consider  Diirck's  'Atlas  of  Special  Pathologic  Histology,'  edited  by  Hektoen,  a  very 
useful  book  for  students  and  others.    The  plates  are  admirable." 

Sobotta  and  Ruber's 
Human  liistolo^ 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Human  Histology.  By  Privatdocent  Dr. 
J.  Sobotta,  of  Wiirzburg.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  G.  Carl  Huber, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  With  214  colored  figures  on  80  plates,  68 
text-illustrations,  and  248  pages  of  text  Cloth,  1^50  net  In 
Saunders^  Hand-Atlas  Series. 

INCLUDING  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY 

The  work  combines  an  abundance  of  well-chosen  and  most  accurate  illustra* 
tions,  with  a  concise  text,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  both  atlas  and  text« 
book.  The  great  majority  of  the  illustrations  were  made  from  sections  prepared 
from  human  tissues,  and  always  from  fresh  and  in  every  respect  normal  specimens. 
The  colored  lithographic  plates  have  been  produced  with  the  aid  of  over  thirty  colors. 

Botton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

"  In  color  and  proportion  they  are  characterized  by  gratifying  accuracy  and  lithographic 
beauty." 
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Levy  and  Klemperer's 
Clinical  Bacteriology 

The  Element^  of  Clinical  Bacteriology.  By  Drs.  Ernst  Levy  and 
Felix  Klemperer,  of  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Augustus  A.  Eshner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  Octavo  volume  of  440  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
Cloth,  ^2.50  net 

S.  Solit-Cohen,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine^  Jefferson  Medical  College^  Philadelphia. 

"  I  consider  it  an  excellent  book.    I  have  recommended  it  in  speaking  to  my  students.'* 

Lehmann,  Neumann,  and 
Weaver's  Bacteriology 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Bacteriology :  including  a  Text-Book  of 
Special  Bacteriologic  Diagnosis.  By  Prof.  Dr.  K.  B.  Lehmank 
and  Dr.  R.  O.  Neumann,  of  Wiirzburg.  From  the  Second  Revised  and 
Etdarged  German  Edition,  Edited,  with  additions,  by  G.  H.  Weaver, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago.  In  two  parts.  Part  I. — 632  colored  figures  on  69 
lithographic  plates.  Part  II. — 5 1 1  pages  of  text,  illustrated.  Per  part : 
Cloth,  112.50  net.     In  Saunders'  Hand-Atlas  Series. 

Lewis'  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology for  Nurses 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses.  By  LeRoy  Lewis,  M.D., 
Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses  at 
the  Lewis  Hospital,  Bay  City,  Michigan.  i2mo  of  375  pages,  with 
150  illustrations.     Cloth,  II1.75  net. 

THE  NEW  (2d)  EDITION 

Nurses  Jotinial  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

"  It  is  not  in  any  sense  rudiraentary,  but  comprehensive  in  its  treatment  of  the  subjects  in 
hand." 
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£yre's  Bacteriolof^c  Technique 

The  Elements  of  Bacteriologic  Technique.  A  Laboratory 
Guide  for  the  Medical,  Dental,  and  Technical  Student.  By  J.  W. 
H.  Eyre,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Edin.,  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology  at  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  London.  Octavo  of  375  pages,  with 
170  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.50  net 

American  Text-Book  of  Physiolo£^  second  edition 

American  Text-Book  of  Physiology.     In  two  volumes.     Edited  by 
William  H.  Howell,  Ph.  D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Johns  * 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     Two  royal  octavos  of  about  600 
pages  each,  illustrated.     Per  volume:   Cloth,  I3.00  net;  Half  Morocco, 
I4.25  net. 

•*  The  work  will  stand  as  a  work  of  reference  on  physiology.  To  him  who  desires  to  know 
the  status  of  modem  physiology,  who  expects  to  obtain  suggestions  as  to  further  physio- 
logic inquiry,  we  know  of  none  in  English  which  so  eminently  meets  such  a  demand." — 
The  Medical  News. 


Warren's  Patholo^  and  Therapeutics       second 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  John  Collins  Warren, 
M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Med- 
ical  School.  Octavo,  873  pages,  136  relief  and  lithographic  illustrations, 
33  in  colors.  With  an  Appendix  on  Scientific  Aids  to  Surgical  Diagnosis 
and  a  series  of  articles  on  Regional  Bacteriology.  Cloth,  ^$5.00  net; 
Half  Morocco,  ^$6.50  net. 

Gorham's  Bacteriolo£^ 

A  Laboratory  Course  in  Bacteriology.  For  the  Use  of  Medical, 
Agricultural,  and  Industrial  Students.  By  Frederic  P.  Gorham,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology  in  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 
etc.     i2mo  of  192  pages,  with  97  illustrations.     Cloth,  I1.25  net. 

"  One  of  the  best  students'  laboratory  guides  to  the  study  of  bacteriology  on  the  mar- 
ket. .  .  .  The  technic  is  thoroughly  modern  and  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses."— American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 

Raymond's  Physiolo^  n^  (3^)  cdaion 

Human  Physiology.  By  Joseph  H.  Raymond,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  New 
York.     Octavo  of  685  pages,  with  444  illustrations.     Cloth,  I3.50  net. 

"  The  book  is  well  gotten  up  and  well  printed,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy 
guide  for  the  student  and  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  general  practitioner.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  are  well  executed." — The  Lancet,  London. 
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Ball's  Bacteriolo^^  sixth  cdniaii.  saviMd 

Essentials  of  Bacteriology  :  being  a  concise  and  systematic  intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Micro-organisms.  By  M.  V.  Ball,  M.  D.,  Late 
Bacteriologist  to  St.  Agnes'  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  12 mo  of  289  pages, 
with  135  illustrations,  some  in  colors.  Cloth,  %\,qo  net.  In  SaumUr^ 
Question- Campend  Series, 

"  The  technic  with  regard  to  media,  staining,  mounting,  and  the  like  is  culled  from  the 
latest  authoritative  works." — The  Medical  Times,  New  York. 

Budtfett's  Physiolo£^  New  oa)  rmm 

Essentials  of  Physiology.  Prepared  especially  for  Students  of  Medi- 
cine, and  arranged  with  questions  following  each  chapter.  By  Sidney 
P.  BuDGETT,  M.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Physiology,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis.  Revised  by  Havan  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Physiology,  Columbia  University.  i2mo  volume  of  250  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  ;$ 1. 00  net.     Sounders' Questitm-Qm^end Series. 

"He  has  an  excellent  conception  of  his  subject  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  most  satisftctoiy 
books  of  this  class" — Umversiiy  0/  Pennsylvania  Medical  Bulletin. 

LerOy'S   HistolO^  New  (4lh)  CdMte 

Essentials  of  Histology.     By  Louis  Leroy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Histology  and  Pathology,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

i2mo,  263  pages,  with  92  original  illustrations.     Cloth,  ;$i.oo  net    In 

Saunders^  Question- Compend  Series, 

"  The  work  in  its  present  form  stands  as  a  model  of  what  a  student's  aid  should  be ;  and 
we  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  practitioner  as  well  would  find  a  glance  through  the  book 
of  lasting  benefit."— 7%4?  Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Barton  and  Wells'  Medical  Thesaurus 

A  Thesaurus  of  Medical  Words  and  Phrases.  By  Wilfred  M. 
Barton,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
and  Walter  A.  Wells,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Laryngology,  Geoigetowc 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  i2mo,  534  pages.  Flexible  leather, 
I2.50  net;  thumb  indexed,  I3.00  net. 

American  Pocket  Dictionary  sbctti  Editioii 

Borland's  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  Edited  by  W.  A.  New- 
MAN  DoRLAND,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Obstetrician  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Containing  the  pronunciation  and  defini- 
tion of  the  principal  words  used  in  medicine  and  kindred  sciences,  widi 
64  extensive  tables.  Containing  598  pages.  Flexible  leather,  with  gold 
edges,  ;$i.oo  net ;  with  patent  thumb  index,  ^$1.25  net. 

"  I  can  recommend  it  to  our  students  without  reserve." — J.  H.  HOLLAND,  M.  D.,  ^ 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
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